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MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT. 


The fullowing message from the President of the 
United States was received by Mr. Van Buren, his 
Private Secretary: 

Fellow-citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives: 

Our devout gratitude is due to the Supreme Be- 
ing for having graciously continued to our beloved 
country, through the vicissitudes of another year, 
the iuvaluable blessings of health, plenty, and 
peace. Seldom has this favored land been soge- 
nerally exempted from the ravages of disease, or 
the labor of the husbandman more amply reward- 
ed; and never before have our relations with other 
countries been placed on a more favorable basis 
than that which they so happily occupy at this criti- 
cal conjuncture in the affairs of the world. A ri- 
gid and persevering abstinence from all interfer- 
ence withthe domestic and political relations of 
other States, alike due to the genius and distinc- 
tive character of our Government and to the prin- 
ciples by which itis directed; a faithful observance, 
in the management of our foreign relations, of the 
practice of speaking plainly, dealing justly, and 
requiring truth and justice in retarn, as the best 
conservatives of the peace of nations; a strict im- 
partiality in our manifestations of friendship, in 
the commercial privileges we concede, and those 
we require from o:hers: these, accompanied by a 
disposition as prompt to maintain, in every emer- 
gency, our own rights,as we rea fiom principle 
" averse to the invasion of those of others, have given 
to our country aud Government a standing in 
the great family of nations, of which we have just 
cause to be proud, and the advantages of which 
are experienced by our citizens throughout every 
portion of the earth t. which their enterprising 
and adventurous spirit may carry them. Few, if 
any, remain insensible to the value of our friend- 
ship, or ignorant of the terms on which it can be 
acquired, and by which it can alone be pre- 
served. 

A series of questions of long standing, diffinult 
in their adjustment, and important in their consc- 
quences, in which the rights of our citizens and 
the honor of the country were deeply involved, 
have, in the course of a few years, (‘he most of 
them during the succesful administration of my 
immediate predecessor,) been brought to a satis- 
factory conclusion; and the most important of those 
remaining are, 1 am happy to believe, in a fair 
way of being speedily and satisfactorily ad- 
justed. 

With all the powers of the world our relations 
are those of honorable peace. Since your adjourn- 
ment, nothing serious has occurred to interrupt 
or threaten this desirable harmony. If clouds have 
lowered above the other hemisphere, they have not 
cast their portentous shadows upon our happy 
shores. Bound by no entangling alliances, yet 
linked by a common nature and interest withthe 
oe nations of mankind, our aspirations are for 
De preservation of peace, in whose solid and civil- 


izing triumphs all may participate with a generous 
emulation. Yet it behooves us to be prepared for 
any event, and to be-always ready to maintain hose 
just and enlightened principles of na‘ional inter- 
course, for which this Government has ever con- 
tended. Inthe shock of contending empires, it is 
only by assuming a resolute bearing, and clothing 
themselves with defensive armor, that neutral na- 
tions can maintain their independent rights. 


The exci'ement which grew cut of the territorial 
controversy between the United States and Great 
Britain having in a great measure subsided, it is 
hoped that a favorable period is approaching for 

+ final settlement. Both Governments must now 
be convinced of the dangers with which the ques- 
tion is fraught; and it must be their desire, as it is 
their interest, that this perpetual cause of irritation 
should be removed as speedily as practicable. In 
my last annual message you were informed that 
the proposition for a commission of exploration and 
survey promised by Great Britain had been re- 
ceived, and that a counter project, including alsoa 
provision for the certain and final adjustment of 
the lirzits in dispute, was then before the British 
Government for its consideration. The answer of 
that Government, accompanied by additional 
propositions of its own, was received, through 
its minister here, since your separatisn. These 
were promptly considered; such ss were 
deemed cerrect in principle, and consistent 
with a due regard to the just rights of the 
United States and of the State of Maine, concurred 
in; and the reasons for dissenting from the residue, 
with an additional suggestion on our part, commu- 
nicated by the Secretary of State to Mr. Fox. Tiat 
Minister, not feeling himself sufficiently instructed 
upon some of the points raived in the diveussion, 
felt it to be his duty.to refer the matter to his own 
Government for its further decision. Having now 
been for some time under its advisement, a speedy 
answer may b: confidently expected. From the 
character of the points still in difference, and the 
undoubted disposition of both parties to bring the 
matier toan early conclusion, I look with entire 
confidence to a prompt and satisfactory termina- 
tion of the negotiation. Three commissioners were 
appointed shortly after the adjournment of Con- 
gress, under the act of the last session providing 
for the exploration and survey of the line which 
separates the States of Maine and New Hampshire 
from the British Provinces; they have been ac- 
tively employed until their progress was interrupted 
by the inclemency of the season, and will resume 
their labors as soon as practicable in the ensuing 
year. 


It is understood that their respective examina- 
ticns will throw new light upon ihe subject in con- 
troversy, and serve to remove any erroneous im- 
pressions which may have been made elsewhere 
prejudicial to the rights of the United States. It 
was, among other reasons, with a view of prevent- 
ing the embarrass.nents which, in our peculiar sys- 
em of government, impede and complicate nego- 









tiations involving the territorial rights of a State, 
that I thought it my dnty,as vou have been in- 
formed on a previous cccasion, to propose to the 
British Government, through its Minister at 
Washington, that early steps should be taken to 
adjust the points of difference on the line of 
boundary from the entrance of Lake Superior to 
the most northwestern point of the Lake of the 
Woods, by the arbitration of a friendly power, in 
conformity with the seventh article of the treaty of 
Ghent. No answer has yet been returned by the 
British Government to this proposition. 

With Austria, France, Prussia, Russia, and the 
remaining powers of Europe, I am happy to in- 
form you our relations continue to be of the most 
friendly character. With Belgium, a treaty of 
commerce and navigation, based upon liberal prin- 
ciples of reciprocity and equality, was concluded in 
March last, and having been ratified by the Bel- 
gian Government, will be duly laid before the Se- 
nate. It is a subject of congratulation that it pro- 
vides for the satisfactory adjustment of a long 
standing question of controversy, thus removing the 
only obstacle which could obstruct the friendly and 
mutually advantageous intercourse between the 
two nations. A messenger has been despatched 
with the Hanoverian treaty to Berlin, where, ac- 


cording to stipulation, the ratifications are to be 
exchanged. Iam happy to announce to you that, 
after many delays and difficulties, a treaty of com- 
merce and navigation between the Uniied Siates 
and Portugal, was conc'uded and signed at Lisbon 
on the 26th of August last, by the plenipotentiaries 
of the two Governments, Is stipalations are 
founded upon those principles of mutuat liberality 
and advantage which the Uuited States have al- 
ways sought to make the basis of their intercourse 
with foreign powers; and it is hoped they will tend 
to foster and strengthen the commercial intercourse 
of the two countries. 

Under the appropriation of the last session of 
Congress, an agent has been sent to Germany, for 
the purpose of promoting the interests of our to 
bacco trade. 

The commissioners appinted under the conven- 
tion for the adjustment ot claims of citizens of 
the United States upon Mexico having met and 
organized at Washington, in August las’, the pa- 
pers in the possession of the Government, relating 
to those claims, were communicated to the board. 
The claims not embraced by that convention are 
now the subject of negotiation beiween the two 
Governments, through the medium of our Minister 
at Mexico. 

Nothing has occurred to dis'urb the harmony of 
our relations with the different Governments of 
South America. I regret, however, to be obliged 
to inform you that the claims of our citizens u 
the late Republic of Celombia have not yet been 
satisfied by the separate Governments into which it 
has been resolved. 

The Charge d’Affaires at Brazil having expressed 
the intention of his Government not to prolong the 
treaty of 1828, it will cease to be obligatory upon 
either party on the 12:h day of December, 1841, 
when the extensive commercial intercourse be- 
tween the United States and that vast empire will 
no longer be regulated by express stipulations. 

It affords me pleasure 'o communicate to you 
that the Government of Chili has entered into an 

tto indemnify the claimants in the case 
the for American property seized 
in 1819; and o> adisthas indeomation bane plop been 
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received which justifies the hope of an early ad- 
justment of the remaiaing claims upoa that Govern- 
ment. 

The eommissioners appointed in pursuance of 
the convention between the United States and 
Texas, for marking the boundary between them, 
have, according to the last report received from our 
commissiorer, surveyed and established the 
whole extent of boundary north along the 
western bank of the Sabine river, from its en- 
trance into the Gulf of Mexico to the thirty-se- 
cond degree of north latitude. The commission 
adjourned on the 16th of June last, to reassemble 
on the lst of November, for the purpose of esta- 
blishing accurately the intersection of the thirty- 
second degree of Jatitude with the western bank of 
the Sabine, and the meridian line thence to Red 
river. Itis presuined thatthe work will be con- 
cluded in the present season. 

The present sound condition of their finances, 
and the success with which em arrassments in re- 
gard to them, at times apparently insurmountable, 
have been overcome, are maters upon which the 
people and the Government of the United Siates 
may well congratulate themselves. An overflos- 
img Treasury, however it may be regarded as an 
evidence of public presperity, is seldom conducive 
to the permanent welfare of any people; and ex- 
perience has demonstrated its imcompatibility with 
the salutary action of political institutions like 
those of the United States. Our safest reliance for 
financial efliciency and independence has, on the 
contrary, becn found to existin ample resources 
unencumbered with debt; and, in this respect, the 
Federal Government occupies a singularly fortu- 
nate and truly enviable position. 

When I entered upon the di charge of my offi- 
cial duties in March, 1837, the act for the distri- 
bution of the surplus revenue was in a ccurse 
ofrapid execution. Nearly twenty eight millions 
of dollars of the public moneys were, in pursuance 
of its provisions, deposited with the States in 
the months of January, April, and July, of that 
year. In May there occurred a general sus- 
pension of specie payments by the banks, including, 
with very few exceptions, those in which the pub- 
lic moneys were deposited, snd upon whose 
fidelity the Government had unfortunately made 
itself dependent for the revenues which had been 
collected from the pevple, and were indispensable 
tothe public service This suspension, and the 
excesses in banking and commerce out of which 
it arose, and which were greatly aggrava‘ed by its 
occurrence, made, to a great extent, unavailable 
the principal part of the public money then on 
hard; suspended the collection of many millions 
accrning on merchants’ bonds, and greatly reduced 
the revenue arising from customs and the public 
lands. These eflects have continued to operate, in 
various degrees, to the prescnt period; and, in addi- 
tion to the decrease in the revenue thus produced, 
two and a half millions of duties have been relin- 
quisked by two biennial reductions under the act 
of 1833, and probably a; much more upon the im- 
portation of iron for railroads, by special lesgisla- 
tion. 

Whiist such has been our condition for the 
last four years in relation to revenue, we have, 
during the same period, been subjected to an un- 
avoidable continuance of large extraordinary ex- 
penses necessarily growing out of past transac- 
tiens, and which could not be immediately ar- 
rested without great prejudice to the public inte- 
rest. Of these, the charge upon the Trea ury, in 
consequence of the Cherokee treaty alone, wiihout 
adverting to others arising out of Indian treaties 
has already exceeded five millions of dollars; that 
for the prosecation of measures for the removal of 
the Seminole Indians, which were found in pro- 
gress, has been nearly fourteen millions; and the 
public buildings have required the unusual sum of 
nearly three millions. 

It affords me, however, great pleasure to be able 
to say, that, from the commencement of this pe- 
riod to the present day, every demand upon the 
Government, at home or abroad, has been prompt- 
ly met. This has been done, not only without cre- 
allng a permanent debt, or a resort to «additional 
taxation in any form, buat in the midst of a steadily- 
progressive reduction of existing burdens upon the 


people, leaving still a considerable ba'ance of 
available funds which wili remain in the Treasury 
atthe end of the year. The small amount of 
Treasury notes, not exceeding four and a half mil- 
lions of dollars, still outstanding, and less by twen- 
ty-three millions than the United States have in de- 
posite with the Sta‘es, is comp sed of such only as 
are not yet due, or have net bee presented for 
payment. They may be redeemed out of the ac- 
cruing revenue, if the expenditures do not exceed 
the amount within which they may, it is thought, 
be kept without prejudice to the public interest, and 
the revenue shail prove to be as large as may justly 
be anticipated. 

Among the reflections arising from the contem- 
plation of these circumstances, one, not the least 
gratifying, is the consciousness that the Govern- 
ment had the resolution and the ability to adhere, 
in every emergency, to the sacred obligations of 
law; to execute all its contracts according to the 
requirements of the Constitution, and thus to pre- 
sent, when most needed, a rallying point by which 
the business of the whole country might be brought 
back to asafe and unvarying standard—a result 
vitally important as well to the interests as to the 
morals of the people. There can surely now be 
no difference of opinion in regard to the in- 
calculable evils that would have arisen if the 


Gevernment, at that critical moment, had suf- 
fered itself to be deterred from upholding 
the only true standard of value, either by 


the pressure of adverse circumstances or the 
violence gf unmerited denunciafion. Tne manner 
in which the peop'e sustained the performance of 
this duty was highly honorable to their fortitude 
end patriotism. It cannot fail to stimulate their 
agents to adhere, under all circumstances, to the 
Ine of duty; and to satisfy them of the safety with 
which a course really right, and demanded by a fi- 
nancial crisis, may, in a community like ours, be 
pursued, however apparently severe its immediate 
operation. 

The policy of the Federal Government, in extin- 
guishing as rapidly as possible the national debt, 


- and, subsequently, in resisting every temptation to 


create a new one, deserves to be regarded in the 
same favorable light. Among the many objections 
to a national debt, the certain tendency of public 
securities to concentrate ultimately in the coffers of 
foreign stockholders, is one Which is every day 
gathering strength. Already have the resources of 
many ot the States. and the future industry of their 
ciltzens, been indefiuitely mortgaged to the subjects 
of European Governments, to the amount of twelve 
millions annually, to pay the constantly accruing 
interest on borrowed money—a sum cxceeding half 
the ordinary revenues of the whole United States. 
The pretext which this relation affords to foreigners 
to scrutinize the management of our domestic af- 
fairs, if not actually to intermeddle wich them, 
presents a subject for earnest attention, not to say 
of serious alarm. Fortunately, the Federal Go- 
vernment, with the exception of an obligation en- 
tered into in behalf of the District of Columbia, 
which must soon be discharged, is wholly exempt 
from any such embarrassment. It is also, as is be- 
lieved, the only Government which, having fully 
and faithfully paid all its creditors, has also reliev- 
ed itself entirely from debt. Te maintain a dis- 
tinction so desirable, and so honerable to our na- 
tional chara: ter, should be an object of earnost soli- 
citude. Never should a free people, if it be possible to 
avoid it, expose themselves to the necessity of hav- 
ing to treat of the peace, the honor, or the safety of 
the Republic, with the Governmenis of foreign 
creditors, who, however well disposed they may be 
to cultivate with us in general friendly relations, 
are nevertheless, by the law of their own condi- 
tion, made hostile to the saccess and permanency 
of political institations like ours. Most humiliat- 
ing may be the embarrassments consequent upon 
such acondition. Another objection, scarcely less 
formidable, to the commencement of a new deb’, 
is its inevitable tendency to increase in magn tude, 
and to foster national extravagance. He has been 


an unprofitable observer of events, who needs at 
\his day to be admonished of the difficulties which 
a Government, habitually dependent on loans to 
sustain its ordinary expenditures, has to encounter 
in resisting the influences constantly exerted in 


vor of additional loans; by capitalists, who enrich 

themselves by Government securities for amounts 

much exceeding the money they actually advance 

—a prolific source of indivitual aggrandizement 
in all borrowing countries; by stockholders, who 
seek their gains in the rise and fall of public stocks; 

and by the selfish importunities of applicants for 
appropriations for works avowedly for the accom- 
modation of the public, but the real objects of 
which are, too frequently, the advancement of pri- 
vate interests. The known necessity which so ma- 
ny of the S ates wil] be under to impose taxes for 
the payment of the interest on their debts, furnish- 
es an additional and very cogent reason why the 
Federal Government should refrain from creating 
a national debt, by which the people would be ex- 
posed to double taxation for a similar object. We 
possess within ourselves ample resources for every 
emergency; aud we may be quite sure that our 
citizens, in no future exigency, will be unwilling 
to supply the Government with all the means 
asked for the defence of the country. In time of 
peace there can, at all events, be no justification 
for the creation of a permenent debt by the Federal 
Government. Its limited range of constitutional 
duties may certainly, under such circumstances, be 
performed without such a resort. It has, it is seen, 
been avoided during four years of greater fiscal 
difficulties than have existed in a similar period 
since the adoption of the Constitution, and one 
also remarkable for the occurrence of extraordi- 
nary causes of expenditures. 

But to accomplish so desirable an object, two 
things are indispensable: first, that the action of the 
Federal Government be kept within the bounda- 
ries prescribed by its founders, and, secondly, that 
all appropriations for objects admitted to be con- 
stitutional, and the expenditure of them also, be 
subjected to a standard of rigid but well considered 
and practical economy. The first-depends chiefly 
on the peopie themselves, the opinions they form of 
the true construction of the Constitution, and the 
confidence they repose in the political sentiments 
of those they select as their representatives in the 
Federal Legislature; the second rests upon the 
fidelity with which their more immediate repre- 
sentatives, and other public functionaries, dis- 
charge the trusts committed to them. The duty 
ef economizing the expenses of the public service 
is admitted on all hands; yet there are few subjects 
upon which there exists a wider d:flerence of 
opinion than is constantly manifested in regard 
to the fidelity with which that duty is dis- 
charged. Neither diversity of sentiment, nor 
even mutual recriminations, upon a point in 
respect to which the public mind is so 
justly sensitive, cam well be entirely avoided; and 
least so at periods of great political excitement. 
An intelligent people, however, seldom fail to ar- 
rive, inthe end, at correct conclusions in such a 
matter. Practical economy in the management of 
public affairs can have no adverse influence to con- 
tend with more powerful than a laige surplus reve- 
nue; and the unusually large appropriations for 
1837 may, without doubt, independently of the ex- 
traordinary requisitions fur the public service erow- 
ing out of the state of our Indian relations, be, in 
no incensiderable degree, traced to this source. 
The sudden and rapid distribution of the large sur- 
plus then in the Treasury, and the equally sadden 
and unprecedentedly severe revulsion in the com- 
merce and business of the country, pointing with 
unerring certainty toa great and protracted reduc- 
tion of the revenue, strengthened the propriety of 
the earliest practicable reduction of the public ex- 
penditures. 

But, to change a system operating upon so large 
a surface, and applicable to such numerous and di- 
versified interests and objects, was more than the 
work of a day. The attention of every depart- 
ment of the Government was immediately, and in 
good faith, directed to that end; and has been so 
continued to the present moment. The estimates 
and appropriations for the year 1838 (the first over 
which Thad any control) were somewhat diminish- 
ed. The expenditures of 1839 were reduced six 
millions of dollars. Those of 1840, exclusive of 
disbursements for public debt and trust claims, will 

robably not excecd twenty-twe and a half millions; 
being between two and three millions less than those 
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of the preceding year, and nine or ten millions less 
than those of 1837. Nor has it been found neces- 
sary, in order to produce this result, to resort to the 
power conferred by Congress, of pcstponing cer- 
tain classes of the public works, except by defer- 
ring expenditures for a short period upon a limited 

rtion of them; and which postponement term:- 
nated some time since, at the moment the Trea- 
sury Department, by further receipts from the in- 
debted banks, became fully assured of its abitity to 
meet them without prejudice to the public service 
in other respects. Causes are in operation which 
will, it is believed, justify astill further reduction, 
without injary to any impertant national interest. 
The expenses of sustaining the troops employed in 
Florida have been gradually and greatly reduced, 
through the persevering efforts of the War Depart- 
ment; and a reasonable hope may be entertained that 
the necessity for military operations ia that quarter 
will soon cease. The removal of the Indians from 
within our settled borders is nearly completed. The 
pension list, one of the heaviest charges upon the 
Treasury, is rapidly diminishing by death. The 
most costly of our public buildings are either 
finished, or nearly so; and we may, I think, safely 
promise ourselves a continued exemption from bor- 
der difficulties. 

The available balance in the Treasury on the 
first of January next is estimated at one million 
and a half of dollars. This sum, with the ex- 
pected receipts from all sources during the next 
year, will, it is believed, be sufficient to enable the 
Government to meet every engazement, and leave 
a suitable balance in the Treasury at the end of the 
year, if the remedial measures connected with the 
customs and the public land:, heretofore recom- 
mended, shall be adop'ed, and the new appropria- 
tions by Congress shall not carry the expenditures 
beyond the official estimates. 

The new system established by Congress for the 
safekeeping of the public money, prescribing the 
kind of currency to be tece:ved for the pub- 
lic revenue, and providing additional guards and 
securities against losses, has now been several 
months in operaticn. Al hough it might be prema- 
ture, upon an experience of such limited duration, 
to form a definite opinion in regard to the extent of 
its influences in correcting many evils under which 
the Federal Government and the country have hi- 
therto suffered, especially thore that have grown 
out of banking expansions, a depreciated currency, 
and official defalcations, yet it is but right to say 
that nothing has occurred in the practical opera- 
tion of the system to weaken in the slightest degree, 
bat much to strengthen the confident anticipations 
of its friends. The grounds of these have been 
heretofore so fully explained, as to require no reca- 
pitulation. In respect to the facility and conve- 
nience it affords in conducting the public service, 
ard the ability of the Government to discharge 
through its agency every duty attendant on the col- 
lection, transfer, and disbursement of the public 
money with premptitude and success, I can say 
with confidence that the apprehensions of those who 
felt it to be their duty to oppose its adoption, have 
proved to be unfounded. On the contrary, this 
branch of the fiscal affairs of the Goverament has 
been, and it is believed may always be, thus car- 
ried on with every desirable facility and security. 
A few changes and improvements in the details of 
the system, without affecting any principles involv- 
ed in it, will be submitted to you by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and will, I am sure, receive at 
your hands that attention to which they may, on 
examination, be found to be entitled. 

I have deemed this brief summary of our fiscal 
affairs necessary to the doe perfor:nance of a duty 
specially enjoined upon me by the Constitution. it 
will serve, also, to illustrate more fully the princi- 
ples by which I have been guided in reference to 
two contested poinis in our public policy, which 
were earliest in their development, and have been 
more important in their consequences, than any that 
have arisen under our complicated and difficult, 
yet admirable, system of Government: I allude to 
a national deb', and a national bank. It was in 
these that the political contests by which the coun- 
try has been agitated ever since the adeption of the 
Constitution, in a great measure, originated; and 
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there is too much reason io apprehend tat the con- 
flictit g iaterests and opposing principles thus mar- 
Shailed, will continue, as heretofore, to produce 
Similar, if not aggravated, consc quences. 

Coming into office the declared enemy of both, 
I have earnestly endeavo ed to prevent a ie:ort to 
either. 

The consideration that a large public debt affords 
an apology, and produces, in some degree, a neces- 
sily also, for resorliing toa system and extent of 
taxation which is not only oppressive throughout, 
but likewise so apt to Jead, in the end, to the com- 
mission of that most odious of all offences against 
the principles of Republican goverament—the pros- 
titution of political power, conferred for the general 
benefit, to the aggrandizement of particular classes 
and the gratification of 
alone sufficient, independently of the weighty ob- 
jections which have already been urged, to render 
its creation and existence the sovrees of biiter and 
unappeasable discord. If we add to this, its inevi- 
table tendency to produce and foster extravagant 
expenditures of the public money, by which a 
necessity is created for new loans and 
burdens on tie people; and, finally, if we 
refer to the examples of every Government which 
has existed, for pro f how seldom it is that the 
system, when once adopted and implanted in 


i 


the policy of a country, has failed to expand itself, | 


until public credit was exhausted, and the peopie 
were no longer able to endure its inereasing 
weight, itseems impossible to resist the conclu- 
sion, that no benefits resulting {rcm its career, no 
extent of conquest, no accession of wealth to par- 
ticular classes; nor any, nor a'l is combined ad- 
vantages, can counterbalance ils ultimate but cer- 
tain results—a splendid Government, and an im- 
poverished people. 

If a National Bank was, as is undeniab'e, re- 
pudiated by the framers of the Constiiuuion as 
incompatible with the rights of the States aud the 
liberties of the people; if, from the begiuning, it 
has been regarded by jarge portions of our citizens 
as coming in direct collision with that great and 
vital amendment of the Constitution, which de- 
clares that all powers rot conferied by that iostru- 
ment on the General Government are reserved to 
the S'ates and tothe people; if it has been viewed 
by them as the first great step in the march of lati- 
tudinons construction, which, unchecked, would 
render thit sacred instrament of as litle value as 
an unwriiten Constitution, dependent, as it would 
alone be, for its meaning, on the inteiested inter- 
pretation of a dominant party, and affording no se- 
curity to the rights of the minority; if such is unde- 
niably the case, what rational grounds could have 
been conceived for anticipating aught but de'er- 
mined opposition to such an institution at the pre- 
sent day. 

Coulda different resuit have bern expected, when 
the consequences which have flowed from its cre- 
ation, and particularly from iis struggles to 
perpetuate its existence, had confirmed, in so 
striking a manner, the apprehensions of its earli- 
est opponents; when it had been so carly 
demonstrated that a concentrated money power, 
wielding so vast a capital, and combining such in- 
calculable means of influence, may, in those pe- 
culiar conjunctures to which this Government is. 
unavoidably exposed, prove an overmatch for the 
political power of the people themselves; when the 
trce character of its capacity to regulate, according 
to its will and its interests, and the interests of i's 
favorites, the valae and preduction of the labor 
and property of every man in this extended coun- 
try, had been so fully and fearfully developed; 
when it was notorious that all classes of this great 
community had, by means of the power and influ- 
ence it thus pessesses, been infected to madness 
with a spirit of heedless speculation; when it had 
been seen that, secure in the suppoit of the combi- 
nation of inflverces by which it was surrounded, it 
could vio'ate its chatter, and set the laws at defi- 
ance with impunity; and when, too, it had become 
most apparent that to believe that such an eccumu- 
lation cf powers can ever be granted without the 
certainty of being abused, was to indalge in a fatal 
delusion? 

To avoid the necessity of a permanent debt, and 
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ils inevitable consequences, I have advocated, and 


| endeavored to carry into effect, the policy ot con. 


fiuiog the appropriations for the public service 
'o such objects only as are clearly within the 
consuiutional authority of the Federal Govern- 
ment; of excluding from its expenses those impro- 
vident and uneuthorized grants of public money 
for works of internal improvemeat, which were 
so wisely arrested by the constitutional interpo- 
siiion of my predeeessor, and which, if they had 
not been checked, would long before this 
time have involvei the finances of the Ge- 
neral Government in embarrassment; far greater 
iban those which are now experienced by any of 
the States, of limiting all our expenditures to that 
simple, unosientatious, and economical administra- 
tion of pubhe affairs, which is alone consistent 
with the characier of our institutions; of collecting 
annually from the customs, and the sales of public 
lands, a revenue fully adequate to defray all the ex- 
penses thus incurred, but, under no pretence what- 
soever, to impose taxes upon the people to a greater 
amount than was actually necessary to the public 
serv.ce, condue’ed upon the principles | have stated. 

In lieu of a national bank, or a dependence upon 
banks cf any deseription, for the management of 
our fiseal affairs, | recommended the aioption of 
the system which is now in successful operation. 
That system affords every requicile facility for the 
transaction of the pecuniary concerns of the Go- 
vernment; will, it is eonfidently anticipated, pro- 
duce in other respec's many of the benefits which 
have been from time to time expected from the 
ereation of a natonal bank, but which have never 
been realized; avoid the manifold evils inseparable 
from such an institution; diminish, to a greater ex- 
tent than could be accomplished by any other mea- 
sure of reform, the patronage of the Federal Go- 
vernment—a wise policy in all Goveraments, bat 
more especially so in one like ours, which works 
well only in proportion as it is made to rely for its 
support upen the unbiassed and anadulterated opi- 
nions of ils constituen!s; de away, forever, all de- 
pendence on corporate boJies, either in the raising, 
collecting, satekeeping, or disbursing the public 
revenues, and place the Government cqually above 
the temptation of fostering a Cangerous and ancon- 
stitational institution at home, or the necessity of 
adapting its policy to the views and interests of a 
still more formidable money-power abroad. 

It is by adopting and carrying cut these princi- 
ples, under circums'ances the most arduous aad 
discouraging, that the attempt has been made, thus 
far successfully, to demonstrat: to ithe people of the 
United States thata National Bank at albtimes;and 
a national debt, exceptit be incurred at a period 
when the honor and safety of the nation demand 
the temporary sacrifice of a policy, which should 
only be abandoned in such exigencies, are not 
merely unnecessary, bui in direct and deadly hos- 
tility to the principles of their Government, and fo 
their own percaanent welfare. 

Toe progress made in the developement of these 
positions, appears in the pre ceding sketch of the 
past history and present sta‘e of the financial con- 
cerns of the Federal Government. The facts there 
stated fully authorize the assertion, that all the pur- 
poses for which this Government was instituted 
have been accomplished durirg four years of great- 
er pecuniary embarrassment than were ever before 
experienced in time of peace, and in the face of op- 
position as formidable as any that was ever before 
arrayed against the policy of an Administration; 
that this has been done when the ordinary revenues 
cf the Government were generally decreasing, as 
well from the operation c. the laws, as the condi- 
tion of the country, without the creation of a per- 
manent public debt, or ineurniug any liability, other 
than such as the ordinary resources of the Govern- 
ment will speedily discharge, and without the 
agency of a National Bank. — 

If this view of the proceedings cf the Govern- 
ment, for the period i: embraces, be warraoted by 
the facts as hey are known to exist; if the army 
and navy have been sustained to the full extent 
autherized by law, and which Congress deemed suf- 
ficient for the defence of the country and the 
protection of its rights and its honor; if its civil and 
diplomatic service has been equally sustained; if 
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ample provision has been made for the adminis- 
tration ef justice and the execution of the laws; if 
the claims upon public grati‘ude in behalf of the 
soldiers of the Revelution have been promply met 
and faithfully discharged; if there have been no 
failures in defraying the very large expenditures 
growing out of that long continued and salutary 
policy of peacefully removing ‘he Indians to re- 
gions of comparative safety and prosperity; if the 
public faith has at all times, and every where been 
most scrupulously maintained by a prompt dis- 
charge of the numerous, extended, and diversified 
claims on the Treasury; if a!l these great and per- 
manent objects, with many others that might be 
stated, have, for a series of years, marked by pecu- 
liar obstacles and difficulties, been successfully ac- 
complished without a resort toa permanent debt, 
or the aid of a national bank, have we nota right 
to expect that a policy, the object cf which has 
been to sustain the public service independently of 
cither of these fruitin! sources of discord, will re- 
ceive the final sanction of a people whose un- 
biassed and fairly elicited judgment upon public 
affairs is never ultimately wrong? 

That embarrassments in ‘he pecuniary con- 
cerns of individuals, of unexampled extent and 
duration, have recently exis‘ed in this, as in other 
commercial nations, is undoubtedly true. To sup- 
pese it necessary now to trace these reverses to 
their sources, would be a reflection on the intelli- 
gence of my fellow-citizens. Whatever may have 
been the obscurity in which the subject was ia- 
volved during the earlier sizg«s of the revulsion, 
thére cannot now be many by whem the whole 
question is not fully understood. 

Not deeming it within the consiituticnal powers 


of the General Government to repair private loss-. 


es sustained by reverses in business having no con- 
nection with the public service, either by direct ap- 
propriations from the Treasury, or by special legis- 
lation designed to secure exclusive privileges and 
immunities to individuals or classes in preference to, 
and at the expense of, the great majority neeessari- 
ly debarred from any participation in them, no 
attempt to do so has been either made, recom. 
mended, or encouraged, by the present Execu- 
tive. 

Itis believed, however, that the great purposes 
for the attainment of which the Federal Govern- 
ment was instituted have not been lost sight of. In- 
trusted only with certain limite{ powers, cautious- 
ly enumerated, distinctly specified, and defined with 
a precision and clearness which would seem to de- 
fy misconstruction, it has been my constant aim 
to confine myseif within the limiis so clearly mark- 
ed out, and so carefu'ly guaried. Having always 
Leen of opinion that the best preservative of the 


union of the States is to he found in a total absti- | 
nence from the exercise of all doubiful powers on ; 


the part of the Fedeta! Government, rather than in 
attempts to assume them by a locse construction 
of the Constitution, or an ingenious perversion of 
its words, I have en’eavored to avoid recommend- 
ing any measure which | had reason to apprehend 
would, in the opinion even of a considerable mi- 
nority of my fellow-citizens, by regarded as trench- 
ing on the rights of the States, or the provisions of 
the hallowed instrument of our Union. Viewing 
the aggregate powers of the Federal Governmenias 
a voluntary concession of the States, it seemed to 
me that such only should be exercised as were at 
the time intended to be given. 

I have been strengthed, too, in the proprie- 
ty tof this course, by the onviction that all ef- 
frts to go beyond this, tend only to produce 
dissatisfaction and distrust, to excite jealou- 
sies, and to provoke resistance. Instead of ad- 
- strength to {the Federal Government, even 
when successful, they must ever prove a source ef 
incurable weakness, by alienating a portion of 
those whose adhesion is indispensable to tbe great 
aggregate of united strength, and whose voluntary 
attachment is, in my estimation, far more essenijal 
to the efficiency of a Government strong in the best 
of all possible strength—the confidence and atiach- 
ment of all those who make up its constituent 
elements: 

Thos believing, it has been my purpose to secure 
fo the whole people, and to every member of the 
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| confederacy, by general, salutary, and equal laws 


alone, the benefit of those Republican institutions 


| which it was the end and aim of the Constitution to 


es 


rr 


e:tablish, and the impartial influeace of which is, in 
my judgment, indispensable to their preserva- 
tion. I cannot bring mys-if to believe that the 
lesting bappines* of the peoptr, the prosperity of the 
States, cr the permanency of their Union, can be 
maintained by giving reference or prioriiy to any 
class of ci'izens in the distribution of benefits or 


| privileges, or by the adoption of measures’ which 


enrich one portion of the Union at the expense of 
another, nor can | see in the interference of the Fede- 
ral Government with the local legislation and re- 
served righis of the States, a remedy for present, 
or a security against future, dangers. 

The first, and aseuredly not the least, important 
step towards relieving the eountry from the con- 
dition into which it had been plunged by excesses 
in trade, banking, and credits of all kinds, was 
to place the business transactions of the Go- 
vernment itself on a solid basis; givizg and receiv- 
ing in all cares value for value, and nei her coun- 
tenancing ner encoursgivg in others that delusive 
system of credits from which it has been found so 
difficult to escape, and which has left nothing be- 
hind it but the wrecks that mark ils fatal career. 

That the financial affairs of the Government are 
now, and have been during the whole period of 
these widespreading difficulties, conducted with a 
strict and inyariable regard (o this great fundamen- 
tal principle, and that by the assumption and main- 
tenance of the stand thuS taken on the very 
threshold of the approaching crisis, more than by 
any other cause or causes whatever, the commu- 
nity at larce has been shielded from the incalcula- 
ble evils of a general and indefinite suspension of 
specie paymen's, and a consequent annihilation, 


' for the whole period it might bave lasted, of a just 


and invariable standard of value, will, it is be- 
lieved, ai (bis period, scarcely be questioned. 

A steady adherence, onthe part of the Govern- 
ment, to the policy which has produced such salu- 
tary resulis, aided by judicious State legislation, 

Yand, what is not less important, by the industry, 
enterprise, perseverance, and economy of the Ame- 
rican people, cannot fail to raise the whole coun- 
try, at an early period, to a state of solid and en- 
during prosperity, not subject to be egain over- 
thrown by the suspension of banks or the explo- 
sion of a bloated credii system. Ii is for the peo- 
ple, and their representatives, to decide whether 
or not the permanent welfare of the country 
(which all geod citizens equally desire, however 
widely they may differ as to the means of ils ac- 


complishment) sha'l be in this way secured; or | 
whether the management of the pecuniary con- | 
cerns of the Government, and, by consequence, | 


io a great exient, those of individuals also, shall be 
carried back to a conditicn of things which fostered 
those Contractions and expansions of the currency, 
and ihose reckless abuses of credi!, from the bale- 
tul effects of which the country has so deedly suf- 
fered—a return that can promise, in the end, no 


better results than to reproduce the embartassments | 


the Government has experienced; and to remove 
from the shoulders of the present, to those of fresh 
victims, the bitter fruits of that spirit of speculative 
enterprise to which our countrymen are so liable, 
and upon which the lessons of experience are so 
unavailing. ‘The choice is an important one, and [ 
sincerely hope that it may be wisely made. 

A report from the Secretary of War, presenting 
a detailed view of the affairs of that department, 
accompanies this communication. 

The desultory duties connected with the removal 
of the Indians, in which the army has been con- 
stantly engaged on the Northern and Western fron- 
tiers, and in Florida, have rendered it impractica- 
ble to carry into full effect the plan :ecommended 
by the Secretary f-r improving its discipline. In 
every instance where the regiments have been con- 
centrated, they have made great progress; and the 
best results may be anticipated from a continuance 
of this system. During the last season, a part of 
the troops have been employed in removing Indians 
frem the interior to the territory assi them in 
the West—a duty which they have performed effi- 
ciently, and with praiseworthy humanity; and that 








portion of them which has been stationed in Fio- 
rida continued active operations there throughout 
the heats of summer. 

The policy of the United States in regard to the 
Indians, of which a succinct account is given 
in my message of 1838, and of the wisdom and 
expediency ot which I am fully satisfied, has 
been continued in active operation throughout the 
whole period of my admunistration. Since the 
spring of 1837, more than forty thousand Indians 
have been removed to their new homes west of the 
Mississippi; and I am happy to add that all ac- 
counts concur in representing the result of this 
measure as eminently beneficial to that people. 

The emigration of the Seminoles alone has been 
attended with serious difficulty, and cccasioned 
bloodshed, hostilities having been commenced by 
the Indians in Fiorida, under the apprehension that 
they would be compelled, by force, to comply with 
their treaty stipulations. The execution of the 
treaty of Payne’s Landing, signed in 1832, but not 
ratified unti! 1834, was postponed, at the solizi'a- 
tion of the Indians, until 1836, when they again re- 
newed their agreement to remove peaceably to their 
new homes in the West. In the face of this solemn 
and renewed compaci, they broke their faith, and 
commenced hostilities by the massacre of Major 
Dade’s command, the murder of their agent, Gene- 
ral Thompson, and other acts of cruel treachery. 
When this alarming and unexpected intelligence 
reached the seat of Government, every effort ap- 
pears to have been made to reinforce General 
Clinch, who commanded the troops then in Florida. 
General Eustis was despatched with reinforcements 
from Charleston, troops were called out from Ala- 
bama, Tennessee, and Georgia, and General Sooit 
was sent to take the command, with ample powers 
and ample means. At the first alarm, General 
Gaines organized a force at New Orleans, and, 
without waiting for orders, landed in Florida, 
where he delivered over the troops he had brought 
with him to General Scott. 

Gov. Call was subsequently appointed to conduct 
a summer campaign, and, at the close of it, was 
replaced by General Jesup. These evenis and 
changes took place under the administration of my 
predecessor. Notwithstanding the exertions of the 
experienced officers who had command there for 
eighteen months, on entering vpon the administra- 
tion of the Government I found the Territory of 
Florida a prey to Indian atrocities. A strenuous 
effort was immediately made to bring these hostili- 
ties to a close; and the army, under General Jesup, 
was reinforced until it amounted to ten thousand 
men, and furnished with abundant supplies of eve- 
ry description. In this campaign a great number 
of the enemy were captured and destroyed; but the 
character of the contest only was changed. The 
Indians, having been defeated in every engagement, 
dispersed in small bands throughout the country 
and became an enterprising, formidable, and j:uth- 
less banditti. General Taylor, who succeeded 
General Jesup, used his best exertions to subdue 
them, and wax seconded in bis efforts by the officers 
under his command; but he, too, failed to protect 
the Territory from their depredations. By an act 
of sigual and cruel treachery, they broke the truce 
made with them by Generali Macomb, who was 
sent from Washington for the purpose of carrying 
into effect the expressed wishes of Congress, and 
have continued their devastations ever since. Gene- 
ral Armistead, who was in Florida when General 
Taylor lefi the army, by permission, assumed the 
command, and, afier active summer operations, 
was met by propositions for peace; and, from the 
fortunate coincidence of the arrival in Florida, at 
the same period, ef a delegation from the Semi- 
noles who are happily settled west of the Missis- 
sippi, and are now anxious to per:uade their coun- 
trymen to join them there, hopes were for some 
time entertained that the Iodians might be induced 
to leave the Territory without farther difficulty. 
These hopes have proved fallacious, and hos- 
tilities have been renewed throughout the whole 
of the Territory. That this contest has endured 
so long, is to be attributed to causes beyond 
the control of the Government. Experienced ge- 
nerals have had the command of the troops; offi- 
cers and soldiers have alike distinguished them- 
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selves for their activity, patience, and enduring 
courage; the army has been c:nstantly farnished 
with supplies of every description; and we must 
look for the causes which have so long procrasti- 
nated the issue of the contest, in the vast extent of 
the theatre of hostilities, the almost insurmounta- 
ble obstacles presented by the nature of the coun- 
try, the climate, and the wily character of the 
savages. 

The sites for marine hospitals on the rivers and 
lakes, which I was authoriz<d to select and cause 
to be purchased, have all been designated, but, the 
appropriation not proving sufficient, conditional ar- 
rangements only have been made for their acqui- 
sition. It is for Congress to decide whether those 
conditional purchases shall he sanctioned, and the 
humane intentions of the law carried into full 
effect. 

The navy, as will appear from the accompany- 
ing report of the Secretary, has been usefully and 
honorably employed in the protection of our com- 
merce and ci‘izens in the Mediterranean, the Pa- 
cific, on the coast of Brazil,and in the Gulf of 
Mexico. A small! squadron, consisting of the 


frigate Constellation and the sloop-of-war Bos- | 


ton, under Commodore Kearney, is now on 


iis way to the China and Indian seas, for | 
purpose of attendiog to our injerests in | 


the 
that quarter; and Commander Aulick, in the 
sloop-of-war Yorktown, has been instructed to 
visit the Sandwich and Socie.y islands, the coasts 
of New Zealand and Japan, together with other 
ports and islands frequented by our whale-ships, 
for the purpose of giving them countenance and 
protection, shou'd they be required. Other smalier 
vessels have been, and still are, employed in prose- 
cuting the surveys of the coast of the Uniied States, 
directed by various acts of Cuongres:; and those 
which have been completed will shortly be laid be- 
fore ycu. 

The Exploring expedition, at the latest date, was 
preparing to leave the Bay of Islands, New Zea- 
land, in further prosecution of objects which have 
thus far been suceessfally accomplished. The dis- 
covery of a new continent, which was first seen in 
latitude 66° 2’ south, longitude 154° 27! east, and 
afterwards in tatitude 66° 31’ south, longitude 153° 
40! east, by Lieutenan's Wijkes and Hudson, for 
an extent of eighteen hundred miles, but on which 
they were prevented from landing by vast bodies 
of ice which encompassed it, is one of the honora- 
ble results of the enterprise. Lieutenant Wi'kes 
bears testimony to the zeal and good conduet of his 
officers and men; and it is but jast’ce to that officer 


to state that he appears to have performed the du- | 
ties assigned to him with an ardor, ability, and | 


rseveranc*, which give every assurance of an 

norable issue to the under aking. 

The report of the Postmaster General, herewith 
transmitted, will exhibit the service of that De- 
artment the past year, and its present condition. 

e transportation has been maintained during the 
year to the fuil extent authorized by the existing 
laws; some improvements have been effected, 
which the public interest seemed urgently to de- 
mand, but not involving any material additional 
expenditure; the contractors have generally per- 
formed their engagements with fidelity; the post- 
masters, with few exceptions, have rendered their 
accounts and paid their quarterly balances with 


promptitude; and the whole service of the Depart- | 
ment*has maintained the efficiency for which it | 


has for several years been distinguished. 


The acts of Congress establishing new mail | 


routes, and requiring more expensive services on 
others, and the increaiing wants of the country, 
have, for three years past, carried the expenditures 
something beyond the accruing revenues; the ex- 
cess having been met, until the past year, by the 
surplus which had previously accumulated. That 
surplas havicg been exhausted, and the anticipated 
increase in the revenue not having been realized, 
owing to the depression in the commercial business 
of the country, the finances of the depariment ex- 
hibit a small deficisncy at the close of the last 
fisesl year. Its resources, however, are ample; and 
“the reduced rates of compensation for the transpor- 
ition service, which may beexpected on the future 
lettings, from the general reduction of prices, wita 
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the increase of revenue that may reasonably be ao- 
ticipated frm the revival of comm«reial acirity, 
must soon place the finances of the department in a 
prosperous condition. 

Consid*riag the unfavorable circumstances which 
have existed during the past year, it is a gratifying 
result thatthe revenue bas not declined, as com- 
pared with the preceding year, but, on the contra- 
ry, exhibits a small increase; the ci!cumstances re- 
ferred to having had no other effect than to check 
the expected income. 

It will be seen that the Postmaster General! sag- 
gests certain improvements in the establishment, 
designed to refuce the weight of the mails, 
cheapen the transporfation, ensure greater regu- 
larity in the service, and secure a considerable re- 
duction in the rates of letier postage—an object 
highly desirable. The subject is one of general in- 
terest to the community, and ts respectfully recom- 
mended to your consideration. 

The suppression of the African slave trade has 
received the continued atiention of the Government. 
The brig Do!phin and schooner Giampus have been 
employed during the last season on the coast of Af- 
1ica, for the purpose of preventing such portions of 
that trade as was said t» be prosecuted under the 
American flag. After cruising oif those parts of 
the coast most usually resorte. to by slavers, until 
the commencement of the :ainy season, these ves- 
vessels retnrned to the United States for supplies, 
and have since been despatched on a similar ser- 
vice 

From the reports of the commanding officers, it 
appears that the trad: is now principally carried on 
under Portuguese colors; and they express the opi- 
nion that the apprehension of their presence on the 
slave coast has, in a great degree, arrested the pros- 
titution of the American flag to this inhuman pur- 
pose. It is hoped that, by continuing to maintain 
this force in that quarter, and by the exertions of the 
officers in command, much wi | be done to put a stop 
to whatever portion of thi, traffic may have been car- 
ried on under tae American flag.anc to prevent its use 
in a trade which, whi'e it violates the laws, is equally 
an outrage cn the rights of others and the feelings 
of humanity. The efforts of the several Govern- 
ments who are anxiously seeking to suppress this 
traffic must, however, be directed againsi the facili- 
ties afforded by what are now recognised as legili- 
mate commercial pursuits, before that object can 
be fully accomplished. Supplies of provisions, 
water-easks, merchandise, and articles connected 
with the prosecution of the slave-trade, are, it is 
understood, freely carried by vessels of different 
nations to the slave factories; and the effects of the 
factors are transported cpenly from one slave sta- 
tion to another, without interruption or punishment 
by either of the nations to which they belong, en- 
gaged in the commerce of that region. I submit 
to your jadgments whether this Government, hav- 
ing been the first to prohibit, by adequa'e penalties, 
the slave trade—the first to declare it piracy— 
should not be the first, also, io forbid to its citizeas 
all trade with the slave faciories on the coast of 
Africa; giving an example to a!! nations in this 
respeet, which, if fairly followed, cannot fail to 
produce the most effective resulis in breaking up 
those dens of iniquity. 

M. VAN BUREN. 

Washington, December 5, 1840. 

The message having been read, 

Oa motion by Mr. HUBBARD, 

Ordered, That the message and accompanying 
documents be printed; and that five thousand co- 
pies of the message, and fifteen hundred copies of 
the message and.accompanying documents, be 
priated for the use of the Sc nate. 

Tbe PRESIDENT communicated a letter from 
the Secretary of the Trearury, accompanied by his 
annnal report on the finances, which was ordered to 
be printed. 

REPORT FROM THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
ON THE STATE OF THE FINANCES. 
Treasury Department, 
_ December 7, 1846. 

The undersigned respectfully submits to Con- 
gress the following report on the finances: 

He has great pleasure in announcing that dur- 
ing the present year the expenditures have been 








still farther reduced; and, though the revenue has 

not proved s» large as usual, all the public engage- 

men's have been met with promptiude, 
I. The receipts and means fer 1840, exclusive of 
trusts and the Post Office has been as follows: 

The available balance in the Treasury on the Ist 
of January, 1840, is computed to 
have been - . - $2,246 749 00 
Tae daia on which this concia- 

sion restr, connected with the actual 

receip's and expenditures in 1839, 

and with the unavailable condition 

of a portion ef the public funds, 

may be seen in the statements aa- 

nexed. 

During the first three quarters oi 
the present year the nett re- 
ceipts from customs 
were - $10,689 884 

During the same pe- 
riod the receipts 
frem lands were - 2,630 217 

Miscellaneous re- 
ceipts for the same 
time : - 

Estimated receipts 
for the fourth 
quarter from all 
these sources - 


78 


an fan 


3,800,000 00 
These makeghe agererate of ordi- 
nary receipts for the year - 
Add the estimated 
receip's of princi- 
pal eed interest 
in 1°40, out of 
what was due 
from former depo- 
site banks, but not 
available on the 
Ist of January 
last - - 
Add also the estima- 
ted receipts from 
the fourth bond of 
the United Siates 
Bank - 
D». from the issue ot 
Treasury notes in- 
stead of others re- 
deemed - 





Cem 


17,197,763 -0: 


$850,000 00 


2,509,000 06 


5,440,000 00 


Aggregate from these 
ad Jiticual scurees 


8,790,000 00 








Tois will make the to‘al means in 
1840, as ascertained aod es'ima- 
ted - - - $28,234,512 61 


It is proper to remark, that about $700,000 o 
the sums compu'ed to be received within the year 
from the banks above described, have not yet been 
ascertained to be paid; and if, contrary to expecta- 
tion, there should be a failure to pay any part of 
them until next year, it will make a difference to 
that extent in the preceding results. 
Il. The expenditares for 1840, exclasive of trasts 
and the Post Office, bave been as follows: 
For the first three quarters: eivil, di- 
plomatic, and miscellaneoas - $4,118,248 64 
For the same tie, military - 8,750,784 52 
For the same time, naval - - 4,620,316 35 
Estimates by this Department 
(though higher by the others) fer 
all expenses daring the fourth 
quarter - - - - 5,000,000 00 
These make the aggregate of cur- 
rent expen-es for the whole year 
Add for funded debt and interest for 
that of the cities of the District of 
Columbia during the year, ascer- 





22 489,349 51 


tained andestimated - - 100,000 60 
Redemption of Treasury notes, in- 

cluding principal and interest, as- 

certained during the first three 

quarters - 3,629,30€ 61 


Estimate of notes that will be re- 


deemed ia the fourth quarter - 425,000 09 
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This will make the aggregate of pay- 
ments or expenditures of all kinds 26 643,656 12 

Leaving an available balarce of 
money in the Treasury on the 31st 
December, 1840, computed to be 1,590,855 89 


928,234 512 61 








Toe funds on hand, considered not availab'e for 
public purposes, at the commencement as weil as 
close of the present year, are described particularly 
in the statement annexed. 

Previous to the close of the year, should Conrress 
pass any new appropriations which may b: imme- 
diately expended, an additional charge to that ex- 
tent will thus be imposed on 1840; and if amount- 
ing to any considerable sum, it might prudently be 
accompanied by some provision of new means sul- 
ficient for its payment. 

HI. The condition of the publis debt next de- 
mands consideration. 

An exhibit of the particulars of it, whether 
funded or unfunded, and of the payments made 
within the year on account of both, is annexed. 

Probably none of the former kind of cebt exists 
which is due, except what bas been furgoten, or 
the evidence of it mislaid; as all ever claimed, 
whether incurred in the Revolution, or since, has 
been promptly discharged. Itis fortunate that no 
new debt of a permanent charac'er has been r- 
cently created by the General Government; and 
the undersigned, for reasons formerly explained, 
which need not be here repeated, has uniformly 
considered it sound policy never to incur one in 
time of peace. But it will be recolleeted that Con- 
gress, by an dct passed in May, 1836, engaged, 
under special conditions, to make payment of a 
debt due irom the cities of the Disirict of Co- 
tumbia to certain individuals abroad. 

The principal amounted of $1,500,000, and was 
to be paid in yearly instaiments of $69,000 
each, b-ginning the Ist ef January, 1841. But 
the interest was payable quarterly, and, during the 
last four years, has been regularly discharged by 
the Treasury. 

Within the past year, notice has been received 
from the agent of the creditors that payment of the 
first and subsequent insta!ments of the principal is 
desired to be made, when due, with punciuality. 
To insure acemplance with that wish, it will be 
necessary, besides meeting the interest quarterly, 
to advance $60,000 of the principal at ihe com- 
mencement af the ensuing year; and the residuc 
musi be paid, in i:ke amounts, annually hereafter, 
ull the whole ir discharged. 

The canal stocks, assigned to secure these pay- 
ments, can, by tse terms of the agreement, be sold 
to aid in reimbursing them. Bat, in the first in- 
siaace, the money is to be taken from the Treasu- 
ry, under existing laws, whch appropria‘e sufli- 
cient to discharge all outstanding debts; end a sale, 
if able to be made afterwards, must probably be at 
a great sacrifice. Congress may therefore, in its 
wisdom, think farther legislation on the subject 
expedient. 

his is all the funded debt not due, and like- 
wise all of it not paid, except, as before explained, 
the incensiderabie portions never yet dewanded. 

In respect to the unfunded debt: such small 
parts as were created previous to 1837, and still 
remain unsatisfied, must, it is presumed, be in 
that condition from some accident, which has pre- 
vented a request 10 be mace for payment. 

Nor has any of it, which was incurred since, 
fallen due, wi-hout being discharged whenever 
claimed. 

The whole balance of the four emissior s of Trea- 
sury notes made since October, 1837, which was 
oustanding on the Ist instant, amounted only to 
$4,433,823. This is but $1,675,488 more than at 
the close of 1839, notwithstanding the great decline 
in our revenue since, and the unexpeciedly large 
expenditures of oldappropriations connected with 
the Fierida war, and the furiher adjustment of 
claims in behalf of Indians. 

Had these events not happened, less even than 
that amount of netes would have been issued, and 
the Treasury might, with ease, have redeemed 
within the year all that were outstanding. 
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I could have done the same, also, with most of 
them, bad Conzrers, at the last session, passed the 
decloratery act concerning the tariff, modified the 
system of drawbacks to correspond with the exist- 
ing daties, ant adopted the propositions made for 
graduating the price of the public lands, as wellas 
forming new land districts. 

It must be gratifying to learn, however, that, 
though incommoded by the failure ef those mea- 
sures, and the unexpected circumstanees before 
enumerated, the Department has been enabled, by 
other means un‘er jfs control, to redeem every note 
presented, and to pay, with punctuality, a'l debts 
that have fallen due. 

The credit of the General Government has thus 
thus been preserved so high, that, instead of sacri- 
ficing its securit es at large discounts, as in this and 
foreign nations some have been comp-lied to do 
with public stocks, the Treasury notes have conti- 
nued at par doring the year, though never bearing 
an interest higher than 52-5 per cent. and sub- 
ject even to the stoppage of thal, after sixty day»’ 
notice. 

In fine, ona review of the whole subjec!, our 
situation respecting a public debt of any kind will 
be found a most favored one. Regarded as an in- 
dication either of the good state of the natisnal 
credit, or the ample resources of the General Go- 
vernment, or the discreet legislation relative to its 
fiseal concerns, it will be difficult to discover many 
eras more prosperous in these respects, whether in 
the annals of this or any other country. 

IV. Tae exports and imports within the ye.r 
ending September 30, 1840, exhibit several striking 
peculiarities. While the foreign commerce of the 
country constitutes the chief basis of the revenue 
ot the General Government, and is indicative of 
the ex'ent of cur surplus produce, the statistical re- 
turns in relation to the subject must excite constant 
attcntion among s atesmen and political economist;, 
as wellas merchan's. 

The exports during the year are computed to 
have been $131,571,950i This amount is 
quite $10,543 534 more than in 1839, notwithstand- 
ing the reduced price of some of our great staples, 
and is larger than ever existed before in cur his- 
tory. 

Of the whole exports, only $17,809,333 were of 
foreign origin. Tris left those of domestic origin 
at $113 762,617, being $6,845,937 more than in 
anv previous year. 

The imports during 1849 were about $104,805,891. 
Tais shows the great falling off from the previous 
year of $57,236,241. It furnishes, likewise, the 
principa Jexpl:nation of the extraordinary diminu- 
tion which has occurred in the revenue from cus- 
tom’; a diminution, however, which has been 
caused, in part, by evasions of the laws, new judi- 
cial constructions left uncorrected, and the pay- 
ment of too larze sums for bounties and drawbacks, 
under an omission in the existing tariff to reduce 
them in a ratio cqual to the reduction going on in 
the duties. 

The difference between our exports and i oports 
has usually been in favor of the latter. Several 
years ago it ranged that way about seven millions 
of dollars annually; but, of late, the average has 
risen to near twenty millions annually; the excess 
of imports having been, in 1836 even, $61,316,995, 
and in 1839 $41,063,716. Bat daring 1840, the 
extraordinary oceurrence of a reverse in this state 
of things has taken place. Sach a circumstance as 
the exports at all exceeding the imports, is believed 
to have happened previously only six times since 
the Constitu‘ion was adopted; and then, never to an 
extent beyond $7 916,831. Now, however, with- 
out any itfl tion, and in some important articles 
under a coniraction of prices, the excess of ex- 
ports is not only more than ever was known before, 
hur quite threefold grea‘er, be ng computed to equal 
$26,766,059 

Ti s exeess having failed to produce the usual 
corresponding ierease of imports, bat, on the con- 
irary, having been accompanied by a diminution 
Lever previcus!y equalled in amount, except under 
the influence of the cmbargo in 1808, the whole 
matter furnishes another proof of the hazardous 
fluctuations in the chief source of our present reve- 
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nue, shich Congress has been requested so repeat- 
edly to guard against by some permanent provision, 

It is also a strong illustration of the probability 
of the conjecture expressed in the last annual re- 
port, that the country had become alarmingly in- 
debted abroad; in part on ordinary mercantile 
credit, but chiefly on stocks of corporations and 
Siates. 

To meet what would soon be due for interest 
alone, it wasthen supposed would require twelve 
or thirteen millions of the exports; and which, in 
that eveut, would of course furnish ne returns in 
imports. ‘The same result must follow yearly, till 
the old stocks are redeemed, unless new ones can, 
for some time longer, be sold; and the diffical- 
ty be thus deferred, though merely at the ex- 
pense of increasing the whole ultimate indebted- 
ness. 

But it is a source of great satisfaction to witness 
the indications which the unprecedented amount of 
exports, during the last four years, has given of the 
con'inued prorperity of the country. 

Notwithstanding some depressions in particular 
branches of business, or in particular places, the 
general prosperity has been such as to create a 
large surplus of products, and to enable us to send 
abroad immense and increased values of them, 
however great the complaints have been as to low 
prices. 

These official records are some of the most au- 
thentic tests of truth, amidst contradictory conjec- 
tures on topics like these. They show that we have 
been able to spare, in exports of domestic produc- 
tions during the last four years, quite $408,894 743 
in value; while in no previous term of that length, 
since the adoption of the Constitution, have they 
excceded $359,447,622. Except in the last two 
series of tour years, they have never gone beyond 
$239 ,576,749; or, not two-thirds as high as from 

1837 1o 1840. The whole tonnage of the country 
has also advanced within the four years past, 
more than 20,000 tons. 

Seldom, indeed, if ever, has the navigating inte- 
rest, one of the great exponents of our wealth and 
increased commerce, been se prosperous as with- 
in the last twelve months. 

It is true that a portion of the increase in exports 
may be attributable to some alteration in the ha- 
bits of the community, not connected wit additional 
wealth. 

The disposition in families to rely less on their 
own resource-, aud cbtain more by means of mer- 
cantile exchanges abroad as well as at home, 
has, without doubt, grown more rapidly of late 
years than formerly, and tended to augment both 
the imports and exporis beyond what the real in- 
erease in the amount of products would indicate. 
Yet the great excess of exports during the last few 
years, over those of previous times, cannot all have 
arisen from these circumstances. Granting, how- 
ever, that some of it has; the consequences to that 
extent, and in another view of the subject, are not 
so well calculated to excite gratification. The in- 
creased dependence wh'ch the change of habiils, in 
seliing and baying so much mre of what is con- 
sumed, has cecasioned between different countries 
and these engag:d in different avocations, as well 
as the increased credit thus demanded through 
many new ramifications, and the greater subjec- 
tion thus produced of almost every pursuit to the 
evils attendant on fluctuations in prices, on bank 
expansions, and revulsions in commerce have pro- 
bably exercised an influence on the events of the 
last four years not inconsiderable nor salutary. 
Combined with other causes, they must certainly 
have tended to effect a wide and unfavorable. alie- 
tation in public manners; and may, in time, inflict 
an injury on the morals and character of the na- 
tion, which will more than counterbalance all the 
gains in wealth. 

V. The estimates of the receipts and expendi- 
tures for 1841 next demand at‘ention. 

The actual receipts and expenditures in that year 
can, of course, be so reguia'ed by Congress, 
through new legislation, as to reach nearly any 
amount it may deem prvper. But the undersigned 
can néither increase nor diminish them; though a 
duty is develuped on him, in respect to the subject, 
while at the head of the Treasury, which he now 
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proceeds to perform—of presenting some opibivn 
concerning the amounts tv which, under the exis\- 
ing laws, and the calls of the different department:, 
they are likely to atiain. 

He will further suggest any general changes 
which appear to him expedient, as well as any new 
means deemed necessary to meet all the burdens, 
which, it is apprehended, may be imposed. 

The estimates fir the ordinary receipts and ex- 

nditures in the ensuing year differ some millions 
from what will be actually received and expended 
in the present one. 

It is calcula’ed, however, that the difference will 
be what is always most desirable,—some inerease 
of the receipts, and a further diminution of the ex- 
penditures. 

The estimates for the latier, in the present year, 
were made less than those of 1839; and the results 
have corresponded. Indeed, it is a cause of much 
gratification that the expectations heretofore che- 
rished, of materially reducing the public burdens, 
have been verified to so great an extent. Thus, 
the expenses of 1838 fell below those of 1837; 
while the expenses of 1839, notwithstanding the 
continuance of the Florida war, were nearly eight 
millions below those of 1838; and it is expected 
that the expenses of 1840 will be from two to three 
millioas still lower, or quite ten millions less than 
those of 1838. 

They would have been nearly twelve millions 


less, had not that war continued, and unusually , 


large payments been made to Indians, under old 
appropriations. 

t is believed that the ordinary expenses of 1841 
ought to fall some millions below thise in 1840; 
as the pensions have dimiaished by deaths, 
fewer Indians remain to be removed, several ex- 
pensive public buildings have been ms'ly finished, 
and hostilities with the S-minoles must be nearer to 
a close. 

More details concerning the estimates for the 
next year will be proper, and will illustrate the cor- 
reciness of some of the preceding results. 

It may be stated, from the best data in posses- 
sion of this Department, that the receipts, under the 
existing laws, will probably be as follows: 


From customs ‘ . $19,000,000 
From lands ‘ ‘ . 3,500,000 
From miscellaneous . , 80,000 
Add the expected balance in the 

Treasury, available cn the Ist of 

January next. * ; 1,580,855 








The aggregate of ordinary means for 
the next year would then be ‘ 
There will be nothing more, either of 
principal or interest, due from 
banks, which is likely to be made 
available, except about. ‘ 
A power will exist, under the act of 
3ist March, 1840, to issue Treasu- 
ry notes till a year from its passage 
expires, but not to make the whole 
emission outstanding at any one 
time exceed five millions of dollars. 
This will furnish additional means, 
equal to the computed amount 
which can be issued at the close of 
the present year, being about . 


24 160,855 


220,000 


342,618 





Hence, there may be added, from 
these several sources, so much as to 
make the whole means for the next 
year ’ . . + 24,723,473 

On the other hand, the expenditures 
for 1841 for ordinary purposes, if 
Congress make no reduction in the 
appropriations reqnested by the dif- 
fereat departments, are estimated 


at . 4 - 19 250,000 
This would leave a “balance in the 

Treasury, at the close of the year, 

equalto . ° ° - 5,473 473 





Bat ceriain payments must also be 
made on account of the funded and 
unfuaded d«bi, unless Congress au- 
thorize coniracis to be formed for 








extending the time of their pay- 
ment. Thus, there will be re- | 
quired— 


On account of the funded debt, chiefly 
for the cities of this Disirict 

For the redemption of Treasury notes, 
if all the others be issued which can 
be under the present law, as then 
the amount returned within A. D, 
1841 will probably not exceed 


$149,200 | 


4,500,000 


$4. 619,200 





Estimated balance in the Trea‘ury at 
the close of the next year, after all 
payments whatever ° $824,273 
Thus it will be seen that if the whole of these 

charges, both ordinary and extraordinary, should be 

required to beextinguisbed in 1841, the estimated 
mears will be sufficient for that purpose, but may 
not, besides, ‘eave so large a balance in the Trea- 
sury as is convenient and useful. The best mode 
of obviating any difficulty which m'ght arise from 
that circumstarce wi!! soon be considered by itself. 
For some further general view of the grounds of 
the estimate of the expenditures for 1°41, it will be 
necessary to advert a few moments to the new and 
old appropriations from which those expenditures 
are to be made. 
The new ones, proposed by the different De- 
partmen's tor the service of 184d, amount to 
16,621,520 28. 
iz: Civil, diplomatic, and miseella- 
neous . . $3,450,740 13 

Military . 7,725,440 94 

Naval ° ‘ 5 445,339 21 
Besides theee, ceriain permanent appropriations 

uader existing laws wi!l become chargeable on the 

Treasury during the next year, in sams as fol- 

lows: 

For ordinary purposes. 

Military ‘ ; : $864,000 

For other purposes. 

Public debt, inc‘uding isterest and 
first instalment for the District 
of Columbia ; : 149,200 

Redeeming Treasury notes . 4,500,000 


These would make the new charges, for ordina- 
ry purposes, under both new and permanent appro- 
;riations, amount to $17,485,520 28. But, in- 
cluding the public debtand the redemption of 
Treasury nows, these charges would be $22,134,- 
J29 28. 

It will be perceived, therefore, that the aggregate 
of actual expenditures during 1841 has been com- 
puted to be $1,764,480 higher than the estimated 
amount of new and permanent appropriations. 
This is done not only because some small over- 
sights have doubtiess occurred in the latier, and 
unavoidable omissions, as will be seen by the 
notes, but some new private bills, granting money, 
may be passed by Congress, and a greater propor- 
tion of the outstanding appropriations at the end of 
1840 @hough reduced as much as three or four 
millions Jess than at the end of 1839) may be ex- 
pended in 1841, than will be lefi unexpended of the 
new charges imposed. These last two items ale 
usually computed to equal each other. The De- 
pariments calculate that $6,661,!23 of the old ap- 
propriations will be required to complete the pur- 
poses originally contemplated by them. 

They propose only to apply about $3,749,904 of 
them to the service of the ensuing year, without re- 
appropriation; and the residve, amounting to 
ll it is expected will go to the surplus fand 

hey estimate the whole of them at the close of the 
year to be $10,549,905. 

VI. A few more explanations of other grounds 
for the estimates of receipts and expenditures for 
the next year may be useful. 

It will be noticed that the estima’es for beth are 
founded principally on the existing laws. S.ould 
Congress, therefore, alter the tarnff, so as to in- 
crease or reduce the duties, the expected amount of 
receipts must of course be varied in that propor- 

tion. 

So it must be if Congress makes any essential 
change in respect to the public lands, and either 









passes a graduation bill,and creates new land dis- 
tricts in which surveys are read; fer large sales, as 
this would increase the immediate receipts; or if, 
on the other hand, it should distribute the proceeds 
of the sales among the States, as (hat would dimi- 
nish the revenue applieable to the purposes of the 
General Government, and render a resort to new 
taxation, an increased tariff, or a loan, indispensa 
ble, to the extent of the distribution. 

The estimates of the receipts from customs have 
been lessened somewhat, because the importation 
of certain articles paying a duty will, in 1841, be 
partially postponed to 1842, in consequence of the 
great reduction in the tariff on them which will 
take place in the latter year uncer the existing 
laws. 

So have they been on account of the greater pro- 
portionate bounties and drawbacks which are new 
returned on several articles, and some beneficial 
operation anticipated from the Independent Trea- 
sury in checking speculation, 

On the conirary, the revulsions in busines 
which have occurred since tne middle of 1839, and 
deeply affected the revenue of some other countries 
as well as our own, and the protracted suspension 
of specie payments by many of the kanks, which 
has continued over a large part of the United States 
since Octeber in that year, will probably terminate 
soon, by the salutary reaction of great commercial! 
principles; and that event must be accompanied by 
a considerable increase of imports and duties, 
The amonnt of the latter, therefore, bas been esti- 
mated higher than the ac‘val receipts in the pre- 
sent year, but not so high as they were in 1839 by 
about two millions, ner so high as many anticipate 
they willbe. Butif the banks do not gpeedily re- 
sum, it is to be feared that the estima‘e will prove 
larger, stead of smaller, than events wil! verify. 

The revenue from lan's must continue to be 
lower under the presentlaws th n might otherwise 
be expected, becauce that portion of the vast sales 
in 1835 an! 1836 which were made to speculators, 
must for some years longer come into the market 
in competition with the Government; and the emi- 
gration to Texas, as well as the continuance of the 
suspension of specie payments by the banks over 
much of the West and Southwest, is likely to ope- 
rate injuriously somewhat longer, though probably 
with a force much diminished. 

In respect to the estimates for expencNtures, it 
need only be observed here, that any considerab'e 
addition mace by Congress to the new appropria- 
tions called for, would require a provision of far- 
ther means to meet them, correspoarding in amoun'; 
and any diminution in those appropriations woold 
also reduce, in a similar manner, the amount of 
means otherwise necessary. 

VII. Itis proper to advert next to the best mode 
of avoiding any inequality between the anticipated 
receipis and expenditures, either in 1841 or 1842. 

It has already been shown that the whole amount 
of receipts in 1841 will probably be sufficient te 
discharge all ordinary expenditures, and those parts 
of the outstanding debt, funded or unfunded, 
which may becume due. But the preservation of 
asvitable balanee in the Treasury may require 
more than what wil] probably be left after FAtisfy- 
ing other purposes. The raising of any sum for 
that object in 1841 could, however, be obviated by 
authorizing a contract to be made, under proper 
restrictions, extending the period of payment for a 
portion of the temporary liabilities falling due ip 
that year. Yet, in the opinion of the undersigned, 
the best mode of providing for this case would be, 
without either anextension of this kind, or a loan, 
or a furtherissue of Treasury notes, or a change 
in the tariff; but merely by les.ening the appropri- 
ations for the service of 1841 below the estimates, 
or by passing such declaratory clauses as to the 
present tariff, and such acts as to the public lands, 
as have heretofore been urged on the consideration 
of Congress. 

The arguments in favor of some further di- 
minution in our expenditures, and the general 
items in which the reduction is considered most 
compatible with the public interests, were so fully 
exhibited in the /ast two annual reports as to render 
a repetition of them uanecessary. 

It was then believed that the laws could be alter- 
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ed so as to admit of safely curtailing the appropri 


ations at once, to.such an exient ‘hat the expendi- | 
stares need not exceed, in the aggregate, seventeen | 
After more of the || 


or eighteen millions yearly. 
pensions termina’e, and the removal of the Indians 
is completed, they could be beneficially contracted 
to even less than that amount. 


adopted now, since it could be effected without the 
probability of injury to any usefal national esta- 
blishment, would promote public frugality, and su- 
persede the necessity either of higher tariffs, direct 
tixes, or permanent debts. 

If that be not done, the secondary measures be- 


fore suggested, such as a declaratory act to enforce | 


tie present tariff, a suitable modification of the 


drawbacks and bounties; and the passage of bills | 
graduating the price of public lands, as well as | 


creating some new districts for the sa'e of them, 
would be likely, if taking effect early, to yielda 
suitable supply in the course of the year. 

Ii will be observed, however, that though, under 


either of these arrangements, enough might be ob- | 
tained within the whole of 1841 for the objects || 


contemplated, yet not a due or sufficient proportion 
in the first quarter; because by that time all the 
measures are not likely to go into full operation, 
nor much of the anticipated increase to happen in 
the actual receipts of duties under existing laws. 
Unusually heavy expenses wi'l also fall on that 
quarier in the next year. In addition to a full por- 
tion of most of the current expenses, andthe whole 
pension payments for the first-half of the ye.r, and 
one-third of a million, or more, for all the annual 


fishing bounties, there will be imposed on it most || 
of the charges for the whole year connected with | 


the session of Congress and private bills, as weil as 
large payments for taking the census, aud for the 
first instalment of the debt of this Distric!; several 
of them as early even as the first day of January. 
From these circumstances, and the considerations 


that all which is due from the banks may nct || 


be then paid, and that the balance in the Trea- 
sury, under the policy adopted by Congress of late 


years, will of necessity be small, while the fluc- | 


tuations and inequalities are very great between 
the receipts and expenditures in different portions 
of the year, to which we are constantly exposed 
from causes that have on former occasions been 
explained at length, it must be obvious that entire 
safety requires a conditional power to be seasona- 
bly conferred on the Executive to obiain at any 
time with 1841 such subsidiary means as may be 
needed for a few moths, and as may be sufficient 
toenable the Tieasury punctually to discharge, 


during that year, all the liabilities imposed by Con- | 


ress. 

, There is another contingency under the existing 
laws, as to duties, which requires attention, with a 
view to be properly prepared for it; though legis- 
Jation concerning the eubject is not necessary so 
early asin the other case, because the event on 
which it depends cannot actually happen till the 
year 1842. 

Thus the progressive reduction of the present ta- 
riff, which has been going on smce‘1833, will, after 
December, 1841, take effect to a much larger ex- 
tent than heretofore. Nearly two millions and a 
half of dollars will then be deducted at once. 

On the Ist of Juiy afterwards, at least two mil- 
lions and a half more of duties will be removed; 
making an aggregate, in six months, of quite five 
millions. Jf the imports then should not differ 
much from those in 1838, this would leave an in 
come from them, not probably exceeding ten or 
eleven milliens of dollars yearly. . 
be necessary to wake corresponding reductions in 
the expenditures of 1842, or seasonably provide 
otherwise, in some permanent manner, to suppiy 
any wants likely to happen from this cause. 

Should Congress conclude that such reduction in 
the expenditures cannot properly be made, and that 


the imports for 1842 will not increase beyond tho e | 


in 1838, the amount of the deficency wouid, in 
those events, probably differ but little from five 
millions. Such a deficiency would, under these 
circumstances, be likely to become permanent, and 
may be cunsidered the first of that character which 
will occur under the tariff act of 1833. 


At 
i 


Such a redoction || would be more eligib!e? 


as is first adverted to seems, therefore, proper to be || 


_ riff. Explanations have heretofore been given by 


| gency, if the reduction be pushed vigorously, and 


| too early at the present session, to give full notice 
| of its character, before goiug into operation, in or- 


| provisions. 


| dersigned had avoided due responsibility, and a 


| ting them withont a special request, because some 
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The idea that such a deficiency in time of peace | 


ought to be supplied by issues of Treasury notes, 
or by a loan, has never been entertained by the 
unders'gne1. Nor can it be countenanced by any 
sound priaciples either of finance or political ece- 
nomy. The iaquairy then recurs, what other mode 
When we possessed an 
extracrd-nary surplus, it was considered prudent by 
Congie-s to make deposites with the States, with a 
view to be returned ia an exigency, rather than to 
invest a portion of it safely and productively, so as 
to be realiz d insuchan event. It would therefore 
be cousis'ent with that arrangement to recall, in 
1842, such part of the surplus as may be then 
needed. 

That course, however, appea’s not very likely to 
be adopted, since the tormer power given to this 
Department to recall these deposites has been taken 
away by Congress. 

Another practicable mode would be to resort to 
direct taxes. But this is so unsuited to the general 
habits, and so uncongenial to the opinions ef most 
of our population, that its adoption is not to be an- 
ticipated. Some other permanent resource must 
then be looked to. The choice will probably rest 
between the large reduction of expenditures, with 
the other accompanying measures before specified, 
and some extensive modification of the present ta- 


the undersigred in favor of the former course; and 
it would probably prove sufficient to meet the emer- 


especia'ly if the imports after 1841 shall exceed 
those in 1838, which is regarded as probable. 

Bat Congiess may not coincide wih bim in opi- 
nion on these points, and, for covering the contin- 
gency, may consider the adoption of some perma- 
nent change in the tariff as preferable, and as not 


d-r that the difierent interests most affected by it 
shall have time to beceme gradually adjusted to its 


In that event, it might be supposed that the un- 


timely discharge of daty, if he were not prepared 
to offer some vicws concerning the details, as well 
as general principles, which he deems applicable to 
such a change. He has therefore examined the 
subject, and is ready to present the results at any 
moment either House of Congress shall express a 
wish to that effect. But he refrains from submit- 


doubt exist>, under circumstances which can be 
properly appreciated, as to the delicacy of his dis- 
cussing a measure at this time, which the Legisla- 
ture may not consider it nevessary to acton till a 
new Congress assembles. 

VIII. ‘The mode of keeping the public money 
recently established by Congress, has thus far an- 
swered the expectations of this Department, 

The numerous labors, perplexities, and delays of 
putting a new system into operation, bave been 
mostly overcome, and no losses whatever are 
known to have occurred under it. 

Some of the provisions in the law are deemed 
objectionable in their details, and are respectfully 
recommended to Congress for revision. But they 
are not supposed to affect in the slightest degree 
any principle involved in the measure. 

Thus, the ordinary clerks authorized are nume- 
rous enough, yet a principal one is needed at New 
York city, with sach compensation as is usual ata 
place of so large and important business, 

On full inqmry, it has been found also that no 


site could probably be parchased for the erection of | 


an cflice at St. Louis, which would be more suita- 
ble then a lot now owned by the United States; 
and it may be, under a farther examination which 
is in progress, that no new building could be erect- 
ed on that site, which woul! prove more economi- 
cal ani conven‘ent, than one which can be pur- 
cha-ed already erected. A suitable change in the 
appropriation on that subject is therefore respect- 
fally recommehded 


A provision is needed jikewise in case of vacan- 


cies, from any cause whatever, in the cffices of re- 
ceivers general and treasurers. One has formerly 
been asked in relation to collectors of the efistoms, 


ee 
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in cases of removals and expirations of the terms 
ot office, to prevent an interregnum in the dis- 
charge of the duties. This might properly be 
adopted as to them, and extended to receivers gene- 
ral and the Treasurer of the United States, as well 
as of the Mint and its branches, in all instances 
whatever of vacancy or temporary inability of the 
plincipal. Perhaps the least objectionable mode io 
effect this object would be, to dircet that the chie/ 
clerk of ali these cfficers should, in such cases, and 
where no other legal provision now exists, be au- 
thorized and required to discharge these duties, at 
the risk and under the responsibility of the princi- 
pal and his securities, till the vacancy is filled, or 
the disability removed. 

In consequence of some defects in the phtaseo- 
logy of the penal parts of the act,a new clause 
extending them to all disbursing officers of every 
characier under the Geneal Government would be 
judicious. A further provision also, respecting 
the places of deposite, by disbursing officers, of 
money not inthe Treasury, but drawn out and 
put into their hands for making payments, appears 
necessary. 

The keeping of such money is now regulated by 
the act of 3d of March, 1809; and if it is intended 
to bring it within the operation of the late law as 
to money in the Treasury, it seems proper to do so 
by an explicit enactment. 

The section requiring disbursing officers to sell 
their drafts for specie alone, though certain pro- 
portions of paper are allowed tobe received for all 
public dues, appears not to be in symmetry with 
those ether provisions. The general influence of 
the present system is believed to have been thus 
far salutary. The trve standard of value has been 
rendered more familiar, confidence has been in- 
creased in its stability, prices have gradually risen, 
business improved, and exchanges altered greatly 
for the better. 

If something has been or may be lost in conve- 
nience, (which is not unlikely,) by the increasing 
disuse of a paper currency for public payments, 
much more will probably be gained by the cir- 
cumstances before enumerated, as well as by the 
greater security in the use of specie, the more 
stable value imparted by the present system to pro- 
perty and labor, and the strong check established 
by it, notonly against defalcations, but against 
bank expansions, excessive speculations, and com- 
mercial fluctuations. 

Even any inconvenience atiending this change 
in the currency used, if found particalarly embar- 
rassing, can be overcome hereafter, and the sys- 
tem still maintained, should Congress feel disposed 
to adopt the measure which was suggested for that 
purpose by the undersigned in September, 1837. 

Such a measure would often furnish every ad- 
vantage of a circulating medium, easy of transpor- 
tation, of the highest possible credit, and at the 
same time requiring an equal amount of specie to 
be employed, (though in deposite,) and without 
subjecting any of the fiscal affairs of the Govern- 
ment to that legal dependence on corporations for 
their management, which is so objectionable in 
many respects, as never to have been attempted in 
the management of any of its other affairs, civil or 
military. 

The topics of the condition of the banks of the 
Union; the state of the currency; the proper places 
of deposite for the public funds, and other matters 
immediately connected with them, have engrossed 
a considerable portion of the annual reports from 
this Department for several years. 

But the keeping of the money in the Treasury 
being now separated from the banks, and the kind 
of money to be received and paid out fixed by new 
legal provisions, it is not considered material at 
this time further to discuss these matters, than to 
submit the general remarks which will be found at 
the close of this communication. 

IX. Some miscellaneous topics connected with 
the finances deserve a brief notice. 

The various measures heretofore recommended 
to Congress by the undersigned, and which have 
not yet been finally acted on, are again r 
ly recalled tovits attention. 
Without recapitulating them, it will be found, on 


a reference to former reports, that many of the sub- 
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jects possess much importance in a fiscal view, and 
every year’s experience has strengthened the con- 


vietion of the usefulness of early aztion upon | eqaal to nearly fonr and a half millions. 


hem. 

It affords me pleasure to state that, since the last 
ses ion, the Neapolitan Government, under it. trea- 
ty of indemnity, has paid promptly another instal- 
ment, which this Department has been enabled to 
bave remitted home early, and distributed among 
the claimants. 

The situation of the General Land Office, and 
ite operations within the year, will be submitted se- 
parately in a few days. 

Six old land districts have been recently discon- 
tinued, under the act of June 12, 1840. It is be- 
lieved that some others might economicaliy and use- 
fully be abolished by Congress, though not coming 
within the provisions of that law. Such is the 
office at Greensburg,] Louisiana. One distriet in 
Indiana, including the capital of the State, is 
thonght, {rom its peculiar position, to require spe- 
cial legislation to exempt it irom the operation cf 
the late act. 

This occasion is taken, also, to renew the recom- 
mendations, before presente by this Department to 
Congress and the appropriate commitiees, for the 
discontinuance cf certain officers now employed in 
the collection of duties, whose further services, it 
has been believed, could be safely dispensed with, 
in consequerce of the reduction in business of late 
years at the different places where they are station- 
ed. They include some co!lectors and naval offi- 
cers, and several surveyors, amounting in a!l to 
eighteen, but whose offices cannot be abolished 
without new legislation. 

All the subordinate cusiom-house officers, which 
it is competent for this Department, without such 
legislation, to dispense with, and whose si'uation 
was in other respects similar, have a'ready been 
discontinued, including, within two years, more 
than fifty officers, and, besides those, five vessels and 
boats, with nearly one hundred men, in the cutter 
service. In about forty other cases, the compensa- 
tion of officers and light-house keepers has been re- 
duced. 

X. In closing this last annual report ef the un- 
dersigned, it may be expected that he would ad- 
vert, for a moment, to the general characier of 
some of our financial operations during the period 
of his connection with the Treasury Depaitment. 

Though employed in different Executive offices 
nearly ten years, he has been connected with the 
Treasury only from six to seven of them. 

During this term there has occurred much to 
evince the great fiscal power, as well as prosperity 
of the Union. Some reverses have, al times, over- 
taken the rashness displayed by parts of the com- 
munity in certain branches business, and have ex- 
tended their adverse influences to the revenue de- 

pendent upon them. But the period and the coun- 
uy, asawhole, have been almost unexampled in 
prosperous developments. 

Thas, in respect to our receipts. Notwithstand- 
ing the unussal revulsions in imports on two ccca- 
sions, so sensibly lessening the revenue; notwith- 
standing any losses sustained in those crises, by the 
Government, through officers, banks, or merchants; 
and notwithstanding the biennial reduction in the 
duties, which has by law been constantly going 
on, as well as the remission of several millions 
to railroad corporations, and under new judicial 
constructions; yet our condiiion has been so 
flourishing, as to yield a revenue daring that 
time sufficient, after al! those deductions, te ac- 
complish the following important results. It has 
enabled the Treasury to meet the current expendi- 
tures of the Government, as weil as the extraordi- 
nary ones by Indian wars, treaties, and other costly 
measures, and, without imposing any new taxes, 
or higher tariff, and without any new funded debt 
whatever, but extinguishing considerable remaius 
of the old one, and paying the interest on that as- 
sumed for thisjDistrict,to save the unprecedented sur- 
plus of more whan twenty-eight millions of dol- 
lars, and deposite the same with the States for 
safe keeping till needed by the General Govern- 
ment. 


‘Phe only permanent aid in effecting this, beyond 
the receipts from ordinary sources, has teen the 
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debt due from the United States Bank, of about eight 
millions, and the Treasury notes now outstanding, 


Bat dur- 


|| ing that period, a sam not far from the first amount 
has been applied to the discharge of the principal 


and interest of the old funded debt; so that, to- 
wards the payment of all other expenses, only be- 
tween four and five millions, beyond what was 


| temporary, and what has already been refunded or 


adjusted, have been received from wny extraneous 
source whatever. 

It follows, therefore, that the current revenue, 
notwithstanding all reductions, has been ad: quate 
to defray both the ordinary and extraordinary de- 
mands, an’, afertaking from what is deposited 
with the States, sufficient to extinguish every kind 
of indeb‘edness created on account of the Genera! 
Government during the same period, to leave on 
hand the large balance of nearly twenty-four mi!- 
lions. 

Iv is true that the available si msin the Treacury 
atthe commencement and clase of the period in 
question will probably prove different in emoun!; 
but if made equal, asurplus would still be left, 
which is likely to exceed seventeen or eighteen mi!- 
lions of dollars. 

Beside this recorded evidence «cf the prosperity 
of the c: untry and the fiseal ability of the General 
Goverament in those years, it is gratifying, amidst 
many misapprehensions concerning the subject, to 
reflect on another circumstance connected with our 
financial operations, which has also become matter 
of history. It is this: Though destitute of the aid 
ofa United States Bank asa fiscal agent duriag hat 
period, and baffled by various unremedied imper- 
fections in the laws connected with the finances, as 
well as embarrassed by two suspensions of specie 
payments by many «f the State banks—one sti'l 
continuing; yet the Treasary has been able to mave 
its vast collections, trans‘ers, and payments, with 
promptituce, and ia most ccses with specie cr its 
equivalent. 

Some correct judgment can be formed of the er- 
tent and difficulty of these cpsrations, when it is 
recollected that the whole sums which have thus 
been collected, without deducting fractions, added 
to those sums which have been paid over chiefly 
by another class of cffiers, have excecded 
the extraordinary aggregate of $360 000,000, 
and been dispersed over a territory of nearly 
two million square miles in extent. It is, more- 
over, ascertained that the whole losses within 
the same time by defaults, large and small, and 
in ail kinds of cilices, will probably not eqral 
half of one per cent, on that amovnt; and how- 
ever Official delinquencies may, in some cases, 
have inevitably been aggravated by the unpre- 
cedented speculations of the times, and by 
great revulsions and failures among banks 
and individuals, those losses will not be one-fourth 
so large, in proportion to the amounts collected and 
paid, as in some previous terms, when the system 
under a United States Bank was in full operation. 

A few words may be proper as to the expendi- 
tures during the same period. Though they were 
of necessity augmented by some of the circum- 
stances before mentioned, two Indian treaties only, 
out of a large number, having already involved us 
in the expense of nearly twenty-three millions of 
dollars; yet the aggregate of all has been much re- 
duced since the influences of those causes and the 
impulses of an overflowing Treasury have dimi- 
nished. The expenditures have failem yearly since 
1837, till they are now only twenty-two and a half 
millions independent of any debt and trusts, and 
are supposed to be in progre:s to a still lower 
amount. 

The undersigned has earnesily urged a more rapid 
reduction. He has has considered the great safe- 
guard against a too splendid central government, 
which would constantly threaten to overshadow all 
State independence, and attract the ambition of most 
of the friends of State Rights from humb’er pa hs of 
frugality and principle into the dazzling vortex of 
higher patronage, honors, and emoluments. While 
the stimulants to excesses shall continue to lessen, 
nothing will be necesssary to insure the further suc- 
cess of an economieal policy, but perseverance in 
retrenchments, wherever they are practicable with- 





! out injury to the pnblic interests. 
I 





The removals of 
odians being mostly finished, and the chief 
causes cf frontier wars extinguished, unless new 
objects of expenditure be selected, or a great en- 
largement given to some already existing, the 


{ . ® 
\| whole amount must, of necessity, contract hereafter 


very rapidly. The same result will be furthe: 
promoted by the deaths of pensioners, increasing 
through advanced age, and the complevion of many 
pablic works, as weil as by persisting in a firm po- 
liey to avoid the wastefal expense of unnecessary 
foreign collisions, and to refrain from those lavish 
expenditures for certain domesiic objects, over 
which the jurisdiction of the General Goverament 
is often questionable, and which always open the 
widest door to extravagance, favoritism, and cor- 
ruption. 

One of the greate't evils to the public service, as 
well as to the security of private business, during a 
part of ihe above period, has consisted in the fluc- 
tuations to which both have been subj«cted. 

With only a single year intervening, and with- 
out any material change in the tariff, or any what- 
ever m the price of the public lands, we have seen 
toe revenue from ordinary sources suddenly vary 
from nearly fifty millions annually to eighteen; and, 
on two occasions since, vibrate to the extraordi- 
nary extent of nearly eight and eleven millions 
yearly. 

The transactions of individuals upon which our 
revenue depends, must, of course, have undergone 
an unusaal change at the same time. 

The imporis fell within two years, in the case 
first referred to, from near one bundred and ninety 
millions to one hundred and fourteen; and in the 
single year jast passed, fell almost sixty millions. 
Such inflations and contractions must be destruc- 
tive of all confidence in calcula'ions for the future, 
while the causes of them sha'l continue ‘o operate 
nnremedied. 

What were those canse:? 

They wiil be foand to have been chiefly connect- 
ed with the abuses of banking. On the occasion 
first referred to, they were the superebundance 
of a fictitious medium of circulation, with the at- 
tendant overtrading and speculations in 1836, and 
the consequent suspensions of specie payments in 
1837, as well as the disasters and scarcity of any 
medium till the latter part of A. D. 1838. Then 
another expansion con.menced, extending into 
1839, and accompanied by another inereave in im- 
ports of nearly fifty millions, which ended again in 
the contrac'ions by banks, suspensions, and com- 
mercial reverses, which have suddenly reduced the 
imports «f 1840 more than one-third, and in many 
places augmented seriously the embarras:ments be- 
fore existing from similar vacillations in the paper 
currency. 

How far some imprudences abroad, at the same 
time, sim'Jar to these, though in a country enjoying 
any advantages which can result from a National 
Bank, may have augmented the evils here, by 
means of the intimate moneyed relations between 
us, heed not now be discussed, though probably 
their influence was large and unfavorable. 

The causes first named were, likewise, in fvll 
operation here in 1816 and 1817, and were suc- 
ceeded by many of the same deplorable conse- 
quences in 1819 and 1820. One followed the 
other as inevitably as the ebb of the tide succeeds 
its flood. 

The great principles of trade can never be long 
violated with impunity; and any fictitious or unna- 
tural excess of credit soon ends in revulsions, as the 
essence of legitimate commerce consis's in an ex- 
change of values for each other, or of values for 
what truly represen’s vaiues, and can be readily 
converted into them. 

Ail business otherwise becomes a mere game of 
hazard; speculation must enter into every affair of 
life; riches and poverty will be dependent on the 
merest bubbles; prices will change oftener than the 
wind; regularity in receipts and expenditures be 
impossible; estimates for the futare, whether in 
public or private matters, become mere conjectures; 
tariffs require yearly alteration to meet the fluctea- 
tions of business; and the commanity be un- 
der the constant excitement and depression of the 
hot and cold fits of a violent fever. 
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The first remedy sought in 1816, by the esta- || 





blishment of a National Bank, was supp: sed, daring 
a few ensuing years, to have aggravated those evil: ; 
and the next remedy, adopted in 1324 by a high ta- 
riff, did not prevent the low prices and bankrupt- 
cies of 1825, which coverei the country with 
wrecks and ruin. 

Undoubtedly, the ses! relief on such occasions is 
to be found in removing the cause of the disease. 
So far as regards the General Government, this 
was attempted in 1837, and since, by gradually 
withdrawing from the use of banks and their pa- 
per in its fiscal operations, so as neither to stimu- 
late nor ¢ miract their issues by other influences 
than ordinary business; and by urging on those, 
who might find their employment sometimes useful, 
a clover regard in doing it, to the safe and sober in- 
fluences of the universal laws of trade, as well as 
an infl-xible adherence to the constitutional stan- 
dard of vaiue. 

Waile the General Government -hall continue to 
pursue such & course, it will mitigate and check the 
evils which others produce, and which they alone, 
under the limitations in the Constitution, are able 
entirely toremove. At all events, it will faithfully 
perform a momentous duty, and exhibit a useful 
example for imitasion. 

In a period of peace and comparative exemption 
from public debt, as well as from serious difficulty 
in financial! operations, it would hardly seem pro- 
per to attempt more by assumptions of doubtful 
powe's, and by forced constructions in favor of 
measures by no means certain, if adopted, not to 
aggravate rather than diminish existing evils, and 
not to prod ice others ef a c»aracter still more dan- 
gerous. Much less can it be considered respeciful 
either to Sate rights or the people, aod certainly 
not compet nt, in the opinion of the undersigned, 
to exercise such powers by crea‘ing moneyed cor- 
porations among them, which many of their num- 
ber have repeatedly denounced as unconstitational, 
and the authority to «stablish which was originally 
refused rather than confided to the General Go- 
vernment by the people and the Siates that formed 
it. Bat some other powcrs expressly conferred 
can, wi'hout question, be exercised further than bas 
yet been done by Congress, and in such a manner 
as to produce very beneficial ccnsequences upon 
the currency. Still, it is hoped they will never be 
pushed so as to trespass on ground really doubtiul 
under the Constitution, and prevent the States 
from continuing to exercise all the lJegilimate au- 
thority they now po:sess as te banks and debt-, 
however much it may be regretied that public 
opinion has not yet run with more strength egainst 
the abuses of both, and led to their prompt correc- 
tion. It is not proposed at this time to go into the 
consideration of farther details on these points. 
But the danger to be guarded against now, seems 
to be rather of an opposite character from that of 
overaction by the General Government in the 
exercise of its express powers. On the con- 
trary, apprehensions exist that it may not con- 
tinue firm in the support of all which has al- 
ready been accomplished in connection with the cur- 
rency If it should not, and should thus not aid 
to correct in any degree the rashness of many to 
force something like a formidable steam power 
into all kinds of business, without due guards to 
prevent cons‘ant and fatal explosions, myriads of 
individuals, as well as some corporations and 
States, are likely to be overwhelmed in still wider 
ruin, and will ere long probably look to no escape 
except the application of the sponge of a general 
bankrupt law to all private liabilities, and the un- 
constilutional assumption of the pablic ones by the 
General Governnent, so as to tax oppressively 
those portions of the community who have any 
thing left to pay for the losses and follies of the 
rest. 

A remedy which has been adverted to by some, 
and which consists in the creation of more credit, 
to cure the mischief of an existing excess of credit, 
or the formation of Jarger banks with like power 
of abuses, in order to correct smaller ones, must 
usually aggravate the evil; and therefore, where it 
is free from constitutional objections, may, i1 point 
of expediency aloae, well be discountenanced. 

A plan of free banking, adopted by the States, 





properly guarded and secured by provisions simi- 
lar to those recommended by the undersigned as 
long ago as 1836, with such others as reflection 
and experience may sanction, appears far prefera- 
bie. Bat, independent of that, no changes in the 
present system, as to banks, seem worthy of strenu- 
ous exertions, except thove whose direct object shall 
be to make safer, to restrict, control, and reguiate 
better jhe institutions that already exist rather than 
to incorporate more. Above all, should public 
efforts be. direcied to strengthen the certainty of 
prompt specie payments as to all notes out, and of 
a nearer approach to uniformity in the amount of 
issues in similar staes of trade; and of specie on 
hand, instead of multiplying them for speculation 
or cupidity, and thus keeping up a succession of 
expansions and contractions, which will only in- 
flame the existing disorders, and render the continu- 
ance of great flactuations in all publicas we'!l as 
private affairs uoavoidable, endless, and ruinous. 
With much respect, 
LEVI WOODBURY, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

To the Presipent of the Senate of the U. S. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF WAR. 
War Department, 
December 5, 1840. 

Sia: Sinee my report of the last year cn the se- 
veral branches of the public service committed to 
my charge, the army has been actively and usefully 
employed in Florida, and on the Northern and 
Western frontiers. 

The design entertained by the Department, of 
keeping the regiments entire, and concen rating the 
troeps whenever it is practicable to do so, has been 
persevered in with the most beneficial resulis. A 
commencement has likewise been made in esta- 
blishing depots for the reception of the recruits of 
each separate regiment, where they may be drilled 
and disciplined before they are sent Cff to their re- 
spective stations in garrison or in the field. The 
recruit ought never to be sent to join his company 
on service, until he is thoroughly taught the duty 
of the soldier; and this instruction will be better 
given at regimental than at general cepots. By di- 
viding each regiment into two bodies, in the man 
ner proposed, every important station in the 
country may be occupied, either as a place cf de- 
pot or a rendezvous of the regiment; and, by a 
proper distribution of the latter, the intermediate 
forts may be temporarily occupied by partial detach- 
ments, without injury to the discipline of the whole 
corps. I cannot too strongly urge the adcp'ion ot 
ihis method of distributing our little army in ume 
of peace. To divide it into small permanent de- 
tachments will be to destroy its cfliciency and its 
discipline, and, in the event of war, to expose the 
posts to be captured, and the whole regular forces 
of the country to be uselessly sacrificed. Apart 
from that natural and well-grounded jealousy 
justly entertained against the existence of a large 
standing army in our country, sound policy anda 
due regard for economy render such an establ.sh- 
ment altogether unadvisabie; and it becomes ne- 
cessary, therefore, to provide other means of de- 
fending our northern and maritime frontiers against 
the dangers to which they would be exposed at the 
commencement of a war. None oher occur to 
me, than those I have already recommended, viz: 
Central positions for the regular forces, from 
which they could move upon any point of attack or 
defence; and such an organizauon of the volun- 
teer or militia forces as would enable them to 
maintain the posts intrusted to their charge until 
relieved by the regular troops: a system which 
ought to be matured in time of pzace. 

For the Western frontiers, posts, garrisoned by 
regular troops, cannot be dispensed with. They 
need not be very large; but they ought to be con- 
structed of fire-proof materials, and ia such a man- 
ner as to be defensible by a small garrison 
against any number of men not provided with artil- 
lery. A plan which wiil eff: ct these objects per- 
fietly has been devised by the Chief Engineer, 
and been adopted. The quarters for the men-ought, 
likewise, to be built of darable materials, and be per- 
manently furnished with iron single bedsteads, in 
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lieu of the double and treble wooden banks now in 
ase. This change, for obvious reasons, should be 
miroduced into all the barracks in the United 
States. 


The chief and best position for the concentration 
of troops, independently of the regimental rendez- 
vous, is, for the Northern frontier, near Albany,in the 
State of New York; and near St. Louis, in Missouri, 
for the Western—poiats from which easy commu- 
nications radiate to every part of those extensive 
lines of defence, and whence troops may be trans- 
ported with certainty and rapidity wherever their 
presence may be required. For the maritime fron- 
tier of the Gulf of Mexico, | would recommend, in 
addition to the permanent fortifications planned for 
its defence, and now being erected, the establish. 
ment of a depot, somewhere below the talls of the 
Ohio, for armed sea steamvessels. This would 
seem to furnish the best means of bringing the vast 
power of the upper country to the defence of the 
coas!, and of using it, when there, in the most effi- 
cient manner. A certain number of vessels of war 
might be kept in constant readiness, strong enough 
to carry a gocd battery, and light enough to descend 
the river at all seasons, and to cross the bars of the 
Mississippi. These boats ought to be of iron, as 
combining lightness, strength, and durability; and 
might be constructed of the requisite size for about 
fifty thousand dollars each. Materials should be 
collected for the construction of boats to be built of 
wood, and stored until wanted; when, with the vast 
resources in workshops and mechanics along the 
shores of the Ohio, they might be put together in a 
very short time, and a fleet, equipped and manned 
with the hardy boatmen of the Western waters and 
a few able-bodied seamen, might be floated to the 
ocean, fully equal, with the existing and contem- 
plated fortifications, to protect the whole Galf fron- 
tier. The very able report on the defences of the 
country, made bya board of distinguished officers, 
and submitted to Congress during the last session, 
proves conclusively the absolute necessity of preserv- 
iog and continuing oursystem of p:rmanent maritime 
works of defence, and exhibits in the clearest manner 
their superiority over floating batteries of any and 
every description. In thisview of the subject I fully 
concur, and even think that the facility with which 
our coasts and harbers may be approached and 
entered by steam vessels of war renders strong 
permanent works more thanever necessary. The 
projectiles which will be used in future wars 
will, from their size and description, prove de- 
structive to any wooden battery, and give an im- 
mense advantage to stone walls over any fabrics 
that can be penetrated by shells. It may be pro- 
per hereto remark, that the capture of the castle 
of San Juan de Ulloa, at Vera Cruz, has led many 
persens to suppose that stone reveiments might be 
destroyed by shells. This is incorrect. After that 
event, I caused experiments to be made at Old Point 
Comfort, by firing, at point-blank range against a 
stone wall erected for the purpose; the shells broke 
against it, making very little impression. No 
doubt, therefore, need be entertained of the ability 
of our building materials to resist hollow shot. I 
do not think, however, that the permanent works 
should be the only defences relied upon, but re- 
gard moveable steam-batteries as essential auxili- 
aries. These eught not, in my opinion, to 
be large vessels, but of light draught of water, 
capable of carrying two guns tor throwing 
shells of eight or ten inches diameter, and so 
constracted as to present a small surface to 
the fire of an enemy. These steam-batteries 
should be manned by artillerymen, and be under the 
command of the officer charged with the defence of 
the harbor fortifications, so as to secure harmony of 
action. In order :o test the prac'icability.of mak- 
ing bomb-cannon of the calibre of ten inches, the 
Chief of the Ordnance, Colonel Bomford, was sent 
to Boston, where he has conducted a series of ex- 
periments with the most satisfactory results. I re- 
commend that these guns be adopted into the ser- 
vice, and form part of the armament of our fortifi- 
caticns, and of our steam fleating batteries. Some 
successtul experiment have, likewise, been made 
with war r.ckets; and a machine constructed for 
eo see them appears to answer the purpose per- 
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Tie great amount of property vesied by the Go- 
vernment in arms, amounting ‘o severai millions 
of dollars, no less than the risk to the national safe- 
ty by adopting any new inventions without being con- 
v.need of their superiority, by long-tried experi- 
ments in the field, has indneed me, generally, to 
discountenance their introduction inio the service. I 
fear that every attempt to increase the rapidity of 
firing, such as facilitating the loading by opening 
the breech, or by multiplying the chambers of the 
gun, will fail, as they have hitherto done, after ia- 
volving the Government in great expense. There 
iz, however, one improvement, which has been 
fairly tested in the ‘field by the armies of Europe, 
and which presents s® many decided and ascer- 
tained advantages, that [ am constrained to recom- 
mend its adeption into our service—I mean thesub 
stitution of percussion for flint locks. The altera- 
tion may be made cn the muskets now in the arse- 
nals; and measures ought to be adopted to construct 
all new arms, whether rifles or muskets, wit per- 
cussion locks. 

Havitig repeatedly recommended, w'thout effect, 
the establishment of a national foundry; and hav- 
ing reason to iear the most ser.ous conseq neces to 
the service frem the want of proper regulations to 
govern the contracts with private establishments; 
with your consent, I sent to Earepe the board of 
officers who had been for some time employed in 
fixing the patterns, forms, and dimensions of the 
artillery, in order that they might acquire such in- 
formation as would enable the department perma- 
nently to regulate this important branch of the ser- 
vice. I am happy to state that, wherever they 
have been, the national establisiments have been 
thrown open to them, and, with praiseworthy libe 
rality, every faeility afforded to their researches. 
They have returned home, after hav-ng attained 
all fhe advantages which were expected from their 
investigations; aad the knowledge they have ac- 
quired will be applied to the practical improvement 
of our erdnance. A concise report of their pro- 
ceedings while in Europe is herewith transmitted, 
in connection with that of the officer in charge of 
the Ordnance Depaitment. 

In the expectation that Congress would sanction 
the creation of a corps of sappers and miners, (an 
addition to the army at once necessary and eco- 
romical,) I sent an officer of the engineer corps to 
the school for sappers and miners in France, to ob- 
tain that practical informa'ion of the art which is 
not possessed, and cannot be acquired, here. The 
French Government, with its accustomed liberality 
and kindness,permitted in every instance cur officers 
to attend its schools of practice, and affurded them 
equal means with i's own to pursue their studies 
there, allowing them privileges not generally grant- 
ed to foreigners; thereby evincing, as the Minister 
of War is pleased to remark, the friendly disposi- 
tion of his Majesty’s Government towards the United 
States. This feeling, you have authorized me 
to say, is fully reciprocated, and the liberality of 
French Government duly appreciated. The offi- 

_ cers sent to the school of cavalry at Saumur have 
returned, after a twelvemonth’s instruction, and 
are now employed in a manner which I trust will 
enable the Department very mtich to improve the 
cavalry service. 

The advantage of separating the staff officers 
from the line of tae army, and the very serious in- 
convenience to the service from the present system, 
have been before brovght to your view, but cannot 
be too strongly or too trequently urgeJ. The pre- 
sent organization of the army does no: allow a sin- 
gle supernumerary office: in a regiment, and the 
companies are rendered ineflicient from the ab- 
sence of those officers who are on staff duty. The 
discipline of the troops is most injuriously affected 

-by this arrangement; and if they are opposed in 
the field to regular forces, such a deficiency would 
prove fatal. 

I beg leave to bring to your notice once more the 
expediency of extending the law of March 2, 1837, 
which provides for the enlistment of boys for the 
naval service, so as to embrace the army and ord- 
nance corps. Its effect would be equally beneficial 
to the class of people to whom the boys bel.ng, 
and to the army. It would secure to the sons of the 
former a comfortable subsistence, proper moral re- 
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straint, and a gocd practical education, while it 
would provide f-r the army well instructed non- 
commissicned officers, so difficult to be procured 
by enlistment, and without which an army cannot 
be eflicient. 

lam happy to state that experience has proved 
the correc'ness of the opinion formerly advanced, 
that the increase and proper organization of the 
staff department would produce a more economi- 
cal edministration of its different branches. In the 
expendiiures of the Quartermaster’s Department, 
especially, a very considerable re¢uction has bren 
made during the last year; in some measure pro- 
duced by the fall of prices, but arising in a much 
greater degree from the increased efficiency and 
better administration of the department, in conse- 
quence of the number of officers under the present 
organization bearing a more dae relation fo the la- 
borious daties and high responsibilities of this im- 
portant bianch of the military service. 

In consequence of the suspension of the applica. 
tion of funds appropriated for the proseecation of 
the works under the supervision of the Quarter- 
masters General’s ¢ flice during the season for ac- 
tive operation, little progress has been made in 
them since my lastreport. I now recommend that 
the sol'owing works should be recommenced and 
compleied as soon as practicable: Fort Gibson, Fort 
Wayne, and Fort Smith—'he two former as soon 
as healthy sites are determined upon. I am not 
perfectly satisfied with the reports in relation to the 
proper position for Fort G:bson; and as it is con 
templated to erect permanent works in the vicinity 
of the old fort, it is important that the site shou'd 
be selec’ed with great care. That on which ‘the 
works of Fort Wayne were commenced, proved to 
be so very unhealthful that it became necessary to 
abandon it, and to remove the treops to a more 
favorable position. Pursuing that line, sma!l forts 
should be cons'ructed at Spring river and Marais 
de Cygne; and west of it, at the head of the navi- 
gation of the Kansas river, and northwest of Fort 
Leavenworth, at Table Creek, on the Missouri, 
below the mouth of Platte river. To connect this 
last post with Fort Snelling, a fort ought to be 
constructed at or near the fo:ks of the Des Moines. 
From the information I have received, I believe 
the erection of any works atthe western ex'remity 
of Lake Superior to be unnecessary; and, for the 
present, advise that Fort Saeliing remain the most 
nor'hern post. 

During your administrati n, nearly forty-one 
thousand Indians bave been alded to those already 
residing near the western boundary, while the ad- 
ditional securities ty the border States have noi 
been commensurate to the additional dangers to 
which such an increase of warlike and di-content- 
ed neighbors exposes them. In the act of placing 
the Indians there, by which the interior States are 
<0 lerge'y benefited, the Government has contract- 
ed a solemn obligation, not only to defend that peo- 
ple when attacked, bat to anticipate the danger, by 
erecting such works as will ensure their safety, and 
inspire them with confidence ia the means employ- 
ed for their protection. 

It affords me great gratification to be able to re- 
port that the Canada frontier has been free from 
any disturbance since I had last the honor to ad- 
dress you on that subject. Your advice to our 
fellow-citizens on that border appears to have pro- 
duced the most salutary effect, and the excitement 
which existed there has, I am happy to think, en- 
tireiy subsided; and no further apprehension need 
be entertained of a violation on their part of our 
neutral obligations. 

Owing to the expenditure of the appropriations 
for fortifications having been suspended, the works 
on this frontier have not been much advanced, but 
they will, itis expected, be completed daring the 
next season. In addition to those already autho- 
rize’, I earnesily recommend the erection of bar- 
racks at Spring Wells, near Detroit, and at a posi- 
tion between Buffalo and Black Reck, in the State 
of New York; and a'so a strong work at the ontlet 
of Lake Champlain. 

On the Northeastern frontier, until the boundary 
question is settled, I would advise that the works 
be confined to the erection of barracks at the 
janction of the Matfawamkeag and Penobscot ri- 
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vers. Daring the pasi year, he works on the mari- 
time frontier have been cairied on slowly, and they 
still remaia ie an unfinished state. In relation to 
ihe defence of our Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and of 
oar harbors aad dock yards, | beg leave to refer to 
my report of last year, and to that made during the 
last session of Congress, in reply to acall of the 
Their 
condition remains unaltered, and the expediency of 
The 
whole coast from Passamaquoddy bay to the Sa- 
bine river is exposed, on every point not defended 
by nature, to be invaded with impunity; and, in the 
event of war, the expense of allempting to protect 
this long line by troops for one year only, would 
cost more than to erect the works which have been 
planned, and which are deemed suilicient to defend 
the several points of attack alc.ng the whole coast. 
li is true that aa enemy could retain possession of 
any portion of our territory only for a short period. 
Bur to defend an unfortified point of attack, or to 
drive an enemy from a position he might eceupy, 
would be attended with greatexpense of blood and 
treasure; and while I feel confident that the stout 
arms and brave hearts of our fellow-citizens would 
ultimately prevail, and drive any enemy from our 
soil, Leannot approve the policy which would ex- 
pose the best and bravest of our artisans and work- 
inemen to encounter, without discipline, and with- 
out the cover of fortifications, the trained bands of 
mercenary soldiers they would be opposed to. 
When we take into consideration the character of 
our people, and sparseness of the population 1p pre- 
portion to the extent of our soil, itis not wise to rely 
altogether for our defence on nui@ers and uolaught 
valer. Tne battalions that must fight our baties are 
composed of soliers taken from every class of the 
communi'y, and the issze of every contest must 
necessarily deprive the conntry of some of its best 
ani worthiest citizens. Every effort ought, there- 
fore, to be made to furnish them the means of pre- 
tection, and to instruct them them to defend them- 
se'ves, so that the loss we must suffer on such oc- 
casions may be as light as possible. 

No approyriation having been made at the last 
session of Congress for the works of internal im- 
provement which were under the superintendence 
of this department, they have, for the most part, 
ecased. Ladhere to the opinion expressed in my 
last report, that the system requires to be revised, 
both with regard to the principle upon wh'ch such 
improvements ought to be authorized, and the man- 
ner in which they ought to be conducted. 

The report of the Chief of the Topographical 
Engineers, submitted to Congress at its last session, 
contains an elaborate statement of the history and 
progress of all the works of internal improvement 
carried on by the orders of Governmen!; to which 
I beg leave to refer. Itis to be regretted that Con- 
gress neglected, at its last session, to appropriate 
the small amvunt asked for clearing away the tim- 
ber lately zecumulated at the Red river rafi, which 
obstructs the navigation of that stream. The ex- 
denditure necessary for this purpose is perfectly le- 
gitimate, as all the necessary supplies for the troops 
stationed at Fort Towson are wansported up this 
river; and the measure is recommended by its eco- 
nomy, the additional cest of transportation by land 
for one year, when this navigation is obstrucied, 
being gveater than the amount required to defray 
the necessary expense of removing the drift timber. 
It is recommended that provision be made for the 
employment of a few laborers and a boat for a 
short time every season; and it is believed that in a 
few years the necessity for such a precaution will 
cease, and this portion of the river remain perma- 
nenily open. 

The survey spoken of in my last report has been 
completed, and a map constructed, which embraces 
that portion of the territory of the United States 
lying between the Mississippi and Missouri rivers, 
from their confluence to our northern houndary, 
and limited by the parallels of latitade 39 and 49 
north, and the meridians 90 and 100 west of Green- 
wich. It is based upon numcrous astronomical 
observations, (uot less than two hundred and forty- 
five,) on actaa! surveys, and on the best informa- 
tion which the exploring party could procure of 
such small portions of the Indian territory as they 
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were prevented from examining by the inevitab'e 
dangers attending the attempt, or from want of 
means and time. A very extensive series of barc- | 
metrical observations were also made, and: the 
zealous co operation of men of science, occupying 
stations in the several States, who observed at the 
same periods of time, has enabled Mr. Nicolet to 
compare his own with tho:e of others made in dif- 
ferent quarters of the Unior, and thus accurately 
to determiné the relative lev«l of the whole region 
represented by the map, as well as its elevation 
above the ocean, thereby indicating the climate and 
face of the country. The map will be accompanied 
by a report caleulated to give an accurate know- 
ledge ot that distant country; and it is believed that 
the results of this survey will be useful both to the 
Governmentand to the people, and prove an ac- 
ceptable accession to geography. It will serve, like- 
wise, to exhibit the manner in which future surveys 
of the country are to be made, if, as it is hoped, 
they should be authorized by Congress. It appears 
to be very desirable that those remole regions of 
our country should ‘be known; and the surveys 
ought, in my opinion, to be extended by degrees to 
the sources of the Missouri, and across the Rocky 
mountains to the Pacific ocean. Nor ovght that 
porticn of our couniry which is nearer and more 
accessible to be neglected. The existing maps do 
pot rest on accurate data. Tne true courses of 
our great rivers, and the forms of the magnificent 
chain of lakes which streich along our northern 
border, are yet to be truly defined. The interests | 
of the rising commerce of the West require that hy- 
drographie surveys of these inland seas and great 
avenues of trade Should be made withoutdelay. A 
small annual appropriation will enable the Go- 
vernment to effect this important object, through 
the agency of the topegraphical corps, which is 
composed of officers fully capable of performing 
this duty. No survey of any description should be 
made, in future, without being accompanied with 
astronomical and barometrical observations. In 
this manner a series of positions may be deter- 
mined, and the means gradually furnished of ac- 
guirisg a nore perfect knowledge of the geogra- 
phy of the country; and thus of constructing an ac- 
curate map of the United Sta'es—objects of vast 
importance to the interests of their naviga'ion and 
cominerce, 

The Military Academy has been conducted in a 
manner highly creditable te the superintendent, and 
satistactory to this Department. Every effort has 
been made to enforce discipline, and to instil into 
the minds of the cadets a love of order and a high 
sense of their moral and religious duties; and it is 
believed that the standard of giscipline, mora ity, 
and religion, at this institation, is equal to that of 
any other co}lege or academy in the United States; 
while the mathematical and military studies, as far 
as the theory is concerned, are as complete as those 
tanght in any schocl in America or Europe. 
Nothing is required to give our young officers 
thesame advantages as are afforded to those of 
other countries, but schools of practice, which are 
about to be established, and to which the gradu- 
ates are to be sent for one year afier they are 
commissioned, and their destination ascertained, in 
order to perfect them in the practical duties of taat 
branch of the service to which they may be attach- 
ed. Toe new library building is nearly completed; 
and the mural towers attached to it, forthe purpose 
of making astronomical observations, and teaching 
pract.cally that important branch of science, are 
well adapied for that object. The professor of 
astronomy was sent to Europe, in order to procure 
some instruments which are needed, and to ex- 
amine the several great observatories ‘here, a:cer- 
tain the manner in which they are fitted up, and 
witness their methods of observing. He has re- 
turned with information which cannot fail to be 
highly interesting and useful. 

Wherever the condition of the Treasury will 
permit, it is very desirable to erect new barracks 
at West Point. Those at present there are dilapi- 
dated buildings, originally badiy constructed, and 
now in a state of decay, which renders them as un- 
healthy as they are inconvenient. The concurrent 
testimony of each succeeding board of visiters for 
several years past shows the necessity of renewing 
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these buildings. Witha view to spread generally 
throughout the couniry a knowledgeof this institu- 
tion, it has been decided to appoint cighteen visiters 
from aliernate Sta'es every year, forming ‘he re- 
maincer of the board from officers of the army and 
navy of the United States. 

I must again repeat my recommendation that 
two of the present paymesters be appointed assist- 
ant paymasters general, with the rank of lieu‘enant 
colonel. This very important branch of the ser- 
vice is incomplete under its present organization; 
officers of higher rank are icquired to super- 
intend the operations of those of the corps who 
may be on duty in the field. It appears but an act 
of justice to the latter, to allow them a moderate 
per centage on the payments they may make to 
volunteers and militia, to cover the unavoidable 
lossés to"which they are exposed from being at 
times compelled to make these payments in a hur- 
ried and informal manner. 

No loss or inconvenience has resalted from em- 
ploying, during the last season, Indian agents to 
pay the annuities and make the resu'ar disburse- 
ments to the tribes over whese interests they have 
been appointedto watch. These dadties have been 
well and faithfully performed; but, as a system for 
the final dispoval of these important and responsible 
daties, the plan resorted to on this occasion is in- 
complete; and I again recommend a small increase 
of the number of paymasters, and that this daty be 
permanently assigned to that branch of the military 
service. 

In rendering justice to the character of the offi- 
cers of the pay depariment, and to the efficiency 
wih which their duties are discharged, I cannot 
forbear to bring to your notice the defects of the 
present system of paying the army, and the evil 
consequences which resuit from it. From the re- 
moteness of the pasts, the soldiers are paid at long 
intervals, and the guarantee of soldiers’ debts given 
by the regulations to the sutlers, induces them to 
give credit to the whole amount allowed; a disposi- 
tion of which the thoughtless soldier generally avails 
himself to the full extent, and on pay-day has the 
mortification to see nearly his whole pay csrried off 
by the sutler. This occasion: great discontent; 
while, on the con'rary, those soldiers who happen 
not to be in debt to the sutler receive lar.e 
amounts, which they too frequently waste in dissi- 
pation; and, until these sums are expended, the 
post presents a scene of alternate drunkenness and 
punishment. The only remedy for these evils will 
be found in the prohibition of credits by the sut- 
lers, and more frequent payments to the troops. 

The officers of the medical staff have maintain- 
ed the high reputation acquired by their zealous at- 
tention to their duties in garrison and in the field. 
The very strict examination to which candidates 
for this branch of the service are subjected before 
admission, insures bigh professional attainments 
in those of the lowest rank; and that which the of- 
ficers themselves undergo before promotion, leads 
them to severe application, for it must appear that 
they have not only retained the knowledge ac- 
quired at col'ege, but alse kept pace with the pro- 
gress of medical science, or they cannot be pro- 
moted or retained in the service. It is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that this branch cf the staff con- 
tinves to be distinguished fer professional attain- 
ments and cheerful devotion to their duties. 

The report of the board of medical officers, ap- 
pointed, by your direction, to ascertain the relative 
advantages of Pittsburgh and Wheeling for the lo- 
cation of a marine hospital on the Upper Ohio, in 
favor of the former, having been approved by you, 
the selections under the law for purchasing sites 
for marine hospitals on the western waters are now 
complete. The amount appropriated for that pur- 
pose not proving sufficient, the officers intrusted 
with the performance of that dary made ¢ondition- 
al arrangements, subject to the ratification of Con- 
gress. I respectfully recommend that snch an ap- 
propriation be asked for, as will enable this De- 
partment to carry into effect the benevolent in‘en- 
uons of the law. 

Having, in several instances, found deficient the 
titles to land en which forts and other public works 
are erected, measures were adopted to perfect 
them; and I am happy to report that I found, on 
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all occasions, the State authorities willing to con- 
vey to the United Sates the land whereon such 
works are situated. The Department has not yet 
succeeded in settling the question of the right of 
property in the Peapatch island, notwithstanding 
its utmost efforts todo so. This is to be regraited, 
as iis possession is essentially necessary to the de. 
fence of the Delaware. The works to be erected 
there, cannot, from the nature of tke soil, be 
thrown up in haste, but will require much time to 
complete them; leaving, in the event of war, the 
approaches to Philadelphia almost entire'y ex. 
posed. 

A new edition of the Army Regulations has been 
drawn up, and is about to be published, with such 
amendments and additions as the experience of the 
last four years has dictated. 

It is a subject of great regret to me to be com. 
pelled to state that every effort to terminate the 
contest in Florida has, so far, proved unsuccessful. 
Or. General Taylor’s retiring from the command of 
the army there, (which he did, by permission, in 
May last,) it devolved upon Brigadier General 
Armistead; who, notwithstanding the advanced 
season, commenced active operations against the 
Indians, and, in many instances, succeeded in break- 
ing up their encampments, destroying their fields 
and crops, and making some few prisoners. In 
order to render the regular forces available for of 
fensive operations, a brigade of Florida militia was 
raised for the defence of Middle Florida, acd placed 
under the command of B:igadier General Leigh 
Read, of the Territorial militia, with instructions 
to defead the portion cf the Territory situated north 
of aline of posts occupied by the regular troops, 
extending from the Atlantic, south of St. Avugus- 
tine, including twostations east of the St. Johns 
river, Pilatka, Wheelock, Micanopy, Watkahoo- 
tee, Wacasassa, a post between the last and Fort 
Fanning, and Cedar Keys. 

The troops that were in the service of the Ter- 
ritory, in virtue of a law of the Legislature of Flo- 
rida, were mustered into that of the United States, 
and form part of General Read’s brigade, which 
has been increased to twelve hundred mvuunted and 
five hundred foormen, and may be raised to fifieen 
hundred mounted and five hundred foot; a force 
which is considered ample for the protection of 
that portion of the Territory assigned to Genera! 
Read’s command. Some depredations having 
been committed in the neigborhood cf the Okefe- 
nokee swamp, four companies of Georgia militia 
have been mustered into the service of the United 
States, are charged with the defence of the Geor- 
gia frontier. 

Certain of the hostile chiefs having signified to 
General Armistead their desire to treat, they were 
invited to meethim at Fort-King on the 7th ull. 
and, from the circumstance (deemed fortunate) of 
the presence there of a delegation from the West- 
ern Seminoles, hopes were entertained of termi- 
nating this protracted struggle by the peaceful re- 
moval of the remaining Indians. After some days 
spent in negotiating, and af‘er giving reiterated as- 
surences of their desire to emigrate and rejoin 
their brethren west of the Mississippi, the Indians 
suddenly disappeared, without any assignable 
cause for this abrupt rupture of the negotiations. 
Hostilities have, in consequence, been renewed, 
and will be prosecuted vigorously. 

The regular troops now in Florida amount to 
about 4,500 men, and the militia in service to 
about 2,000. I recommend that authority be given 
the Executive to engage the services ef this de- 
scription of troops for a twelvemonth, or during 
the continuance of hostilities in Florida. The 
term of three months is much too short to ensure 
efficiency; and frequent enlistments are a frui'fol 
source of insubordination, as well as of great ad- 
ditional expense. 

The number of Indians emigrated from the in- 
terior to the West, since the year 1836, amounts to 
very nearly 41,000, of which about 5,000 were re- 
moved during the past season; and [ am happy to 
add, that the condition of those who are settled in 
their new homes continues to be represented to us 
as prosperous and happy. The differences which 
unfortunately sprung up between the Western 
Cherokees and the late emigrants of that tribe, up- 
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oh their first arrival on the Arkansas, have been 
happily adjusted; and I have accordingly directed 
that their annuities, and other moneys due to them, 
should be paid, and placed them upon the same 
footing as other emigrant tribes. From the cha- 
racter of this nation, and the advance made by 
many of their number in civilization and in the 
arts of life, it is hoped, now that they are removed 
from the evil influences which heretofore beset 
them, their progress in morai culture and physical 
comfort will be rapid and lasting. Convinced that, 
if any great and general reform is ever to be el- 
fected among the Indians, it must be by means of 
education, every exertion has been made to pro- 
mote it; not by disjointed efforts, but Ly adopting 
a sysiem intended to embrace the establishment of 
primary schools over the whole Indian territory, 
and of institutions of a higher order at suitable 
points, designated with a view to the convenience 
of the Indians, and of easy access. Fort Coffee, 
on the Arkansas river, which has been abandoned 
as a military post, has been selected for one of 
these establishments. This situation possesses very 
decided advantages; and the system by which it is 

roposed to improve them has my full approbation. 
Por the details of the plan, I refer to the accompa- 
nying repert of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, and particularly to his instructions for carry- 
ing it into effect, addressed to the Superintendent 
of the Western Territory. 

While on this subject, it affords me great grati- 
fication to be able to speak in terms of merited 
praise of the Methodist manual labor schoo! in the 
Shawnee country. The Jaborsof that sect, so dis. 
tinguished for their Christian zeal in the cause of 
Indian civilization, are hkely to be crowned with 
success; and there is reason to hope that the 
high expectations raised by this extensive establish- 
ment will be fully realized under its present pious 
and competent instractors. Tne Department would 
be happy to promote similar establishments on the 
part of other religious sects, equally zealous, no 
doubt, in spreading the light of the Gospel among 
the Indians, and equally disposed to advance their 
moral culture. It is convinced that, to produce 
durable beneficial effects by education, it must be 
made practically usefvl; and that those domestic 
arts which are imparted to our youth by the ex- 
ample of their parents and associates, and form, 
as it were, a partof their nature, must be taught 
the Indian in the schools, and instilled into him by 
education. 

Perseverance for one or two years longer ia the 
policy of removing the Indians from the baneful 
and destructive influences which surround them 
within the Siates and Territories, will unite the 


remnants of tribes, still within those limits, to their | 


brethren in the West; offering, as itis believed, 
the only chance, not only of civilizing the red man, 
but of perpetuating his ex stence. 

By the accompanying report of the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions, it will be seen that the number 
of pensioners of every description now on the 
rolls in all the States and Territories, and in the 
Dis'rict of Columbia, (except those paid out of the 
navy pension fand,) amounts to forty-four thousand 
taree hundred and ninety-four; of which two thou- 
gand and seventy-two cates have been admitted 
since the period of the last annual report. The num- 
ber of deaths of pensioners that have cccurred dur- 
ing the last year, and been reported to the Depart- 
ment, is sixteen hundred and five. From the 
number of unclaimed pensions, it is believed that 
many more have died, of whose decease we have 
no information. The number of invalid pensioners 
is now four thousand two hundred and eighty-nine, 
having increased four hundred and fourteen since 
1833: this increase is to be attributed. principally, 
to the hardships of the service in Florida. The 
number of Revolutionary pensioners under the act 
of March 18, 1818, bas decreased from above 
twen’y thousand to seven thousand nine hundred 
and forty-seven. Under the act of June 7, 1832, 
thirty-one thousand eight hundred and eight have 
been admitted on the pension rol!; of which num- 
ber, iwenty-three thousand two hundred and seven 
yetremain. Eleven hundged and eighty-six pen- 
_sioners were admitted under the law of May 15, 
1828, for the benefit of officers and soldiers of the 
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continen‘al army who served during the war; only 
six hundred and five are now borne on the rolls. 
The number of widows pensioned under the act of 
July 4, 1836, is three thousand four hundred and 
sixty-eight, of whom two thousand seven hundred 
and sixty survive. Five thousand nine hundred 
and twelve widows have received the benefit of the 
act of July, 1838; but the list is now reduced to 
five thousand five hundred and eighty-s x. All of 
those now on the rolls will be dropped on the 4th 
of March next, when the term of their pensions 
expires by law. From the number of applications, 
the Commissioner is of opinion that not less than 
fourteen hundred will be added to the year 1841. 

The total sum drawn from the Treasury during 
the past year, to pay pensions, amounts to two mil- 
liou forty-eight thousand six hundred and sixty- 
three dollars, exclusive of navy pensions, 

The experience of two yeats confirms the opi- 
nion I formerly expressed of the vexatious opera- 
tion of the law of the 6th of April, 1838, which 
fixes the short period of eizht months for the re- 
turn to the Treasury of unclaimed pensions. Tse 
intention of the law, no doubt, was to withdraw 
that sum from the pension agent; whereas its opera- 
tion, on the contrary, draws that additional amount 
from the Treasury at Washington, while it pro- 
duces disappointment, inconvenience, delay, and 
expense to the poor pensioners 

By the fourteenth article of the Cherokee treaty 
of December 29, 1835, ratified May 23, 1836, it 
was agreed on the part of the United State: that 
such warriors of the Cherokee nation as were en- 
gaged on the side of the United States in the last 
war with Great Britain and the Southern tribes of 
Indians, and who were wounded in such service, 
shall be entitled to such pensions as shall be al- 
lowed them by the Congress of the United States. 
I respee'fully suggest that Congress be asked to act 
upon this section of the treaty. There are not 
many Cherokee warriors who come under that de- 
scription, but they are very destitute; and the good 
faith of the Government is pledged in their favor. 

I cannot forbear bringing to your not'ce the ex- 
posed condition of the important archives of this 
Department. Many of them are kept in smail 
buildings, at an inconvenient distance from the 
War Office, and surrounded by combustible mate- 
rials. A plain fire-proof building, capable of con- 
taining ail these detached offices, might be con- 
structed for a sum, the interest on which would not 
exceed the amount now required for paying the 
rents of those now occupied for the purpose. 

All which is respectfully submitted. 

J. R. POINSETT. 
The Presipenr of the United Siates. 





REPORT OF THE SECRETARY OF THE NAVY. 
Navy DenarTMEnT. 
Decea.ber 5, 1240. 


Sia: In the performance of a duty annually de- 
volving on this Department, I respecifully submit 
the following report: 

The squadron in the Mediterranean remains the 
same as it was at the date of my last report, and 
consists of the Ohio 74, the Brandywine (first class 
frigate,) and the Cyane sloop ef war—the whole 
under the command of Commodore Isaac Hull. 
This force has been found fully adequate to the 
protection of our commerce, which has remained 
unmolested in that quarter. 


The squadron on the Pacific station is composed 
of the frigate Constitution, the sloop of war St. 
Louis, and the schooner Shark, under Commodore 
Claxton. Since the date of my last report, the 
schooner Enterprise, then on her way home, and 
the tloops of war Lexington and Falmouth, which 
had been directed to retarn, have afrived in the 
United S'ates, and have been repiased by the sloops 
Yorktown and Dale, now on the eve of sailing for 
the Pacific. The <quairon, when joined by these 
vessels, will consist of a frigate of the first c’ass, 
three sloops of war, and aschooner. Commodore 
Claxton has been directed to despatch the York- 
town on a cruise to the Sandwich and Society 
Islands, New Z:aland, the coast of Japan, the Gulf 
of California, and the Ladrones and Marquesas, 
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for the general protection of our whaling interests, 
and other commercial purposes. 

The squadron on the coast of Brazil under Com- 
modore J. B. Nicholson, at the date of my last re- 
port, was composed of the razee Independence, 
and the sioops of war Fairfield and Marion. Toe 
two former have returned to the United States, 
Commodore Nicholson having been relieved in the 
command of that station by Commodore Charles G. 
Ridgely, whose force now consists of the Potomac, 
first class frigate, the sloops of war Decatur and 
Marion, and the schooner Enterprise. The diffi- 
culies between the French Government and that of 
the Argentine Republic still subsisting, and the 
blockade continuing to be rigidly enforced, it has 
been thought expedient to augment this force, aad 
the sloop of war Concord is now on the eve of sail- 
ing for that purpose. 

Toe squadron employed in the Gulf of Mexico 
and the West Indies, under Commodore William 
B. Shubrick, at the date of my last report consisied 
of the frigate Macedonian, and the s!luops of war 
Oatario, Erie, Warrev, and Levant. The Oatarie 
has been ordered to the North for repairs, and the 
Erie, being found unfit for s-rvice, has been de- 
tached from the squadron. The remaining vessels, 
with the excoption of the Warren, were direc’ed to 
leave the station during the hurricane months, and 
proceed to the North. Commodore Shubrick ac- 
cordingly left Pensacola in Jua'y last with the Ma- 
cedonian, Levant, and Erie, and arrived at Boston 
in August, Thence he proceeded to Eastport, and 
on his return visited the principal poris on the 
coast as far south as Norfolk, where, in conformity 
with his instructions from the Department, he de- 
livered the command of the West India squadron 
to Commodore Jesse Withiason, who had been ap- 
pointed to relieve him, and who has proceeded to 
his station. The command of Commodore Wil- 
kinson now consists of the Macedonian frigate and 
the sloops of war Levant and Warren, which force 
is deemed sufficient for the protection of our inte- 
rests in tha! quarter in the present state of things. 

Thr pfrigate Columbia and corve'te Juha Adams, 
employed ina craise in the Indian and China Seas, 
under Com. George C, Read, for the protection of 
the commerce of the United States in that quarter, 
have retursed home. Th» frigate Constellation, 
and sloop of war Boston, have recently sailed for 
Rio de Janeiro, wh re they will replenish their 
supplies, and recvive Captain Lawrence Kearney, 
now in command of the flag ship on the Brezilian 
s‘atiop, who will hoist his pendant on board the 
Censteliatien, as commander of the Exst India 
squad‘on, and proceed with that vessel and the 
Bosion 'o carry out his instructions. 

The Exploring Expedition, as stated in my last 
repoit, wes at Callao, whence Lieutenant Wilkes 
sailed on the 6th July, 1839. Since that period he 
has visited the Society Isiands, Navigator’s, Group, 
New Zraland, and various detached islands, with 
whose inhabitants he held the most am‘cable inter- 
course, and with the ports and harbors of which he 
made himself paricularly acquainted. On the 
26th December, 1839, he left the port of Sydney, 
in New Zealand, and proceeded to penetrate the 
Atlen'ic sea. On the 19th January following, the 
Viacennes discovered jand in latitade 66.2 south, 
longitude 154 27 east, and had soundings in thirty 
fathoms water. The same day the Peacock made 
a similar discovery in latitude 6631, longitude 
153.40, and obtained soundings at ad«pth of three 
hundred and twenty fathoms. Lieutenant Wilkes 
cvasted along this land, and had sight of it at va- 
rious times for a distance of eighteen hundred 
miles, and has denominaied it the Antartic Conti- 
nent. It isto be regretted, however, that the vast 
masses Of ice, with which it is every where de- 
fended, prevented a nearer approach than fifteen 
miles, and rendered it impossible to land. It is de- 
scribed as presenting dne vast mass of snow aad 
ice, apparently rising almost perpendicularly from 
the sea, and will prubabiy forever baffle the efforts 
of man to explore its interior, or convert it to any 
usefal purposes. | 

After repeated aad pecsevering efforts to ap 

the coast and effeet a landing, Lieutenant 
ilkes, his officers and men, having suffered se- 
verely from intense cold and the exposures inci- 
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dental to this hazardous enterprise, returned to 
Sydney the llth of March, 1840, where he was 
joined by the Peacock and Porpoise, the former of 
which had been in imminent danger from coming 
in contact with an island of ice. Lieutenant 
Wilkes speaks in the highest terms of the conduct 
of the officers and crews of the Expedition, At 
the last dates, the 6.h of April, he was at the bay 
‘of islands, New Zealand, whence he was shortly to 
proceed to carry out bis instructions. 


The steam frigate Fulton has been employed 
during the past season in experimenting with Paix- 
han guns and shot, under the direction of Captain 
Perry; and with a view to afford as many cflicers 
as possible an opportunity of becoming acquainted 
with the practice of gunnery, as large a number o! 
supernumeraries have been atiached to her as sh» 
could accommodate The reports of Captain Per- 
ry present very interesting resalts, and it is con- 
templated to continue the experiments for the pur- 
pose of demcnstrating the relative advantages of 
the Paixhan guns and those in ordinary use, as 
well as affording a useful practice to our naval of- 
ficers, by attaching them in ‘succession to this 
vessel. ¢ 

The surveys on the Southern coast of the Unied 
States, directed by the act of the 3d of March, 
1837, have been completed under the superintend- 
ence of Lieutenant Glynn, and it is expected that 
the Department will be enabled to lay before Con- 
gress either at or shortly afier the commencement 
of the session, complete charts of all the ports aud 
places which have been surveyed. 

The brig Consort, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Powell, is now occupied in surveying the 
coast from the bay of Apalachicola to the mouth 
of the Mississippi, as directed by the act making 
appropriations for tne naval service,approved July 
20, 1840. 

The sloop of war Preble, Commander Pieese, 
has been employed on the coast of Newfound- 
land and Labrador, during the late fisking season, 
in protecting the rights and interests of Amencan 
citizens engoged in the fisheries. On the te: mina- 
tion of the cruise she returned to Poriland, whence 
she was ordered to Boston for examination previ- 
ous to being sent on foreign service. 

The brig Dolphin, Lieutenant Bell, and the 
schooner Grampus, Lieutenant Paine, have been 
employed on the coast of Africa, in the suppre:- 
sion of the slave trate. They returned at the 
commencesient of the sickly season, ani have 
since sai.ed in pursuit of the same object. Tue 
presence of these vessels on the slave coast, dur- 
ing the season in which this disgraceful taffic ts 
carried on, will in all probability ina great degree 
arrest ils progress, so far as uhas been prosecuted 
by the assumipiioa of the American flay, and do 
much to relieve the nation from the unmerited stig- 
ma of participating in a trade equally in vielation 
of the laws of the United States and the pelicy of 
their Government. From the report of Lieutenan's 
Bell and Paine it appears that the traflic in slaves 
is now carried on principaliy under Poriuguese co- 
lors, throvgh the medium of slave stations, as they 
are denominaed, es'ablished at different points of 
the coas!, under the protection of the neighboring 
native chiels, sho furnish the slaves and receive 
in re‘urn goods manutzactured in Eagland express- 
ly for tus purpose. Here the slaves are collecied 
until an opportuni‘y offers for the slaver to ap- 
proach the Jand under cover of night, and receive 
them on beard. Both officers are of opinion that 
so long as these Stations aie permitted to exist, and 
this barter catried on, all attempts effectually to ar- 
rest the traflic in slaves will ead in administering 
oaly partial remedies, which wiil bui aggravate the 
disease. There can be little doubt that the num- 
ber of slaves transported fiom Alrica is now 
greater than it it was previous to the adop‘ien oi 
measures for its prevention and punishmen!, which 
it would seem have served no other purpose than 
to excite the cupidity of upprincipled adventurers, 
by inercasing the value of slaves, and thus pre- 
senting temptations which overpower all appreben- 
sion of consequences. ‘ 

Daring the past year three small schooners, the 
Flirt, the Wave, and the Otsego, which had been 
previously procu:ed and employed by the War 
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Depariment, under the act making appropriations 
for suppressing Indian hostilities, approved 34 
March, 1839, having been placed under the direc- 
tion of this Department, were employed on the 
coast of Florida, under Lieutenant McLanghlin. 
That officer lately returned to the North in the Flirt, 
bringing with him the men whose terms of service 
had expired, together with the sick and disabled 
attached to the expedition. He bes since sailed 
with men sufficient to complete the complement of 
all his vessels, as well as fer boat s:rvice. An 
additional number of marines has also been at- 
tached to his command, with a view to operations 
on land against the Indians, as well as the protec- 
tion of the lives and pvoperty of the cilizens, and 
ihe preventicn of the introduction of supplies for 
the use of the enemy. 

The two steam frigates commenced under the 
second section of the act approved 31 March, 
1839, one at New York, the other at Philadelphia, 
have been so far completed that the former wiil 
be ready for launching in a few days, and the 
latter in the ensuing spring, as soon as the Dela- 
ware is free from ice. The engines and boilers 
are aiso in a course of speedy completion, and 
when finished, will be placed on board, end the 
vessels prepared for service without delay. 

The apprentice system continues in operation; 
and thus far, i's results are highly satisfactory. 
Tht conduct of the young Jads is generally ex- 
emplary, and such is their rapid progress in the 
art of seamanship, that by the time they are of 
age fors:a service, our commanders generally pre- 
fer them to older seamen. I take this occasion to 
recommend that this s}stem be {fostered to the ut- 
most extent of which itis susceptible, being fully 
opinion that it presents one great means of 
ot partially, at least, remedying that, izcreasing 
scarcity OF competent petty officers and able sea- 
men, which greatly embarrasses the operations of 
the navy, delays the sailing of our public vessels, 
and places the defence of the honor and interests 
of the United States under the protection of crews, 
a great portion of which are foreigneis. 


This scarcity of seamen for the uses of the navy 
is, l apprehend, owing to the high wages they re- 
ceive in the merchant service, and the comparative- 
ly short periods of their engagements in commer- 
cial voyages; to the absence of an apprentice sys- 
tem in the mercantile marine; and the discharge of 
seamen when their terms have expired on foreign 
siations, Where the s-ductions of climate and the 
aliurements of pleasure attach them ‘to the soil, and 
whence many of them never retura,or return so 
enervated as to be comparatively unfit for active 
service, The jnquiries I bave instituted result in 
the fact that many of our seamen are now scattered 
amorg the i-lands of the Pac.fic, and on the coast 
of South America; and though directions have been 
given toreclaim them whenever it may be found 
practicable, there can be little doubt that a larse 
number are thus irretrievably lost to their country. 
I have also sufficicnt reason to believe that the mo- 
dification of the navy ration, which was proposed 
to Congress, but which has not been definitely acted 
on, would, if adopted, contribute materially to at- 
tach our seamen more permanently to the service; 
and Ltake this occasion earnest.y to reqvest that 
the early attention of Congress may be invited to 
this subject generally, as one of vital importance to 
the well being of the navy. 


The accompanying rc port and lett+r from the Com- 
missioner of Pensions,exbibit the number of pension- 
eis, the amountof their pensions, and the means now 
remaining at my disposal to meet those which may 
become due the Ist of January, and Ist of July, 
1841. From these documents it will appear that 
under the operation of the navy pension laws, and 
most especially that of the 3d of March, 1837, the 
navy pension fund, which at the period of 
its passage amounted to upwards of a million of 
dollars, the annual interest of which was sufficient 
to meet all demands, now consists of one hundred 
thousand doila:s in Cincinnati five per cent. stock, 
greatly devreciated, fourteen thousand dollars of 
steck of the Bank of Washingtcn, in the same 
sitaation, thirty-three thousand three hundred and 
thirty-nine dollars five per cent. sick of the city 
of Washington, and eleven thousand four hundred 
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dollars of stock of the Union Bank of Georgetown, 
the latter tutally unsaleable at this time. 

By the same statement it appears that the sum of 
one hundred and filty-cme thousand three hundred 
and fifty-two dollars and thirty-nine cents, will 
be required in the course of the year 1841, to meet 
demands aristog out of the present pension list, and 
that consequently, either an appropriation of that 
sum, during the present session, must be made, or 
the pensioners will remain unpaid, and the faith of 
the nation, which was pledged to make good 
any deficiency in this fund, remain unredeemed. 

The estimates which accompany this report have 
been prepaiei with a due regard to economy on 
one hand, and the protection of the honor and inte- 
res's of the United States on the other. The 
number of vessels now in commission is fally equal 
to those employed in preceeding years, and it is be. 
lieved that during the past year, neither the persons 
or property ef our citizens have any where suffered 
outrage or wrong for want of due attention in af- 
fording the means of protection and redress. 

lt will be perceived that the Board of Nayy 
Commissioners have again presented an estimate 
for additional clerks, which | am satisfied are in- 
dispensable to the prompt performance of the du- 
ties of that oflice, which are daily increasing, and 
which there is no reason to believe will suffer any 
diminution ia future. 

Respectfully submitted. 
J. K. PAULDING. 
To the Presipent of the United States. 











REPORT FROM THE POSTMASTER GENERAL. 
Post Orrice DerarTMEnt, 
December 7, 1840. 

Sir: I submit a report, showing the service ef 
this Department ihe past year, its present condition, 
and furure prospects. 

The extent ot the post routes in the United States 
covered by mail service, on the 30.h June last, as 
near as can be ascertained, was 155,739 miles. The 
annual transpo:tation on thes? routes, at the rate 
existing cn the 30th day of June iast, was about 
36 370,776 miles. ; 

The annual cost of transportation, estimated at 
the rate of pay existing at the close of the year, was 
$3, 296,876, viz: 


By hor:eand sulkey, 
By stage and ccach, 
By steamboat and railroad, 


Miles. Cost. 
12,182,445 $789,668 
20,299 278 1,911,855 

3,889,053 595 353 


36,370,776 $3,296 876 





Total, 











a 





In addition to this service, the mails by steam- 
boats and other vessels, under the 5th and 6h sec- 
tions of the act of 1825, are estimated to have cost, 
xe last year, about $9,000; and there has been paid 
fer ship and way letters, about $26,000. 

The resolu i» of Congress of May 14, 1836, au- 
therized the Postmaster General to extend the term 
of the then existing contracts for six months, so as 
to have them terminate on the 30th of June, instead 
of the lastof December. In pursuance of this au- 
thority, the contracts which would have expired 
with the present year were extended to the 30th 
June, 1841; in consequence of which, the lettings 
that would otherwise have fal en into the year 1840 
will not take place until the spring of 1841. The 
advertisement for this service has been prepared, 
and will soon be published. 

The new routes, arounting to about sevea han- 
dred, established by the act of the 7th July, 1838, 
have been pat into operation during the past year, 
and have made considerable addition to the expendi- 
tue for the transporiation service. This extension, 
with the belief that the usual increase of revenue 
would not be realized, has indicated a policy of re- 
trenchment rather than general improvement; but, 
since | took charge of the Department, some im- 
provemen’s have becn effected on some of the most 
important routes which the public interest seemed 
to demand, and where little additional expense was 
incurred. I have also executed contracts for addi- 
tional service on a few railroad and steamboat 
routes, where retrenchmegts conld be made on other 
routes nearly equivalent to the new liabilities as- 


sumed. These changes have given some additional. 
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expedition to the great North and South mail, as 
well as to several large mails conneciing with 
it at important points. : : : 

The number of contractors in the service during 
the last year was about 2,100. The number who 
had been fined, or had ¢eductions made from their 
pay for delinquencies in the performance of their 
engagements, is 628. The fines and deductions 
during the year, éxclusive of the remissions, amount 
to $60,685 60. ; 

in general, the transpartation service has been 
performed faithfully, and in a commendable spirit 
of energy, perseverance, and devotion to the pub- 
lic interest. The obstacles which, for atime, cc- 
casioned irregularities in the large mail south of 
this city, it is believed, have bee removed. 

The number of post offices, on the Ist day of 
July, 1838, was 12,519; the number on the 30th 
day of June, 1839, was 12,780; on the same day 
of the present year, the number was 13,468, show- 
ing an increas?, during the year, of 688. There 
have been established, during the year, 959 post 
offices; and 271 discontinued. The number this 
day is 13,638. There have been, during the year, 
3,231 postmasters appointed, of whom 959 were 
for new offices. 

The revenue of the Department, for the year 

ending June 30, 1840, as appears from the seitle- 
ment of the accounts of postmasters in the Audi- 
tor’s Office, was: 
Letter postage . ; 
Newspapers and pamphlets 
Fines paid to postmasters for viola- 

tions of law ° ; ; 

$4,539,265 68 

The expenditures of the Depart- 
ment for the same period were— 
For compensation to postmasters, 

$1,628,925 92 
For wrapping paper, 

office furniture, ad- 

vertising. mail-bags, 

mail-locks and keys, 


. $4,003,776 07 
535,229 61 


260 00 





and stamps, mail 
depredations, and 
special agents, 


blanks, clerks for 
offices, and miscel- 
Janeous ° 
For ship, steamboat, 
and way letters 
For transportation 


441,778 96 


35.410 81 
. 3,252,995 16 
—— 4,759,110 85 











Excess of expenditures ‘ - $219,845 17 

The revenue, as compared with the preceding 
year, shows an increase of $61,651 64, being a 
fraction over one per cent. 

The average annual increase of revenue from 
1832 to 1839, inclusive, has been about 10 per 
cent. Butas this period includes the two years 
ending June 30, 1837, of extraordinary augmeanta- 
tion of revenue, amounting to 15 per cent. the first 
year, and 2) per cent. the second, 10 per cent. is 
considerably above the ordinary annual increase, 
which may be estimated at about 6 per centum. 
The decline in the revenue, therefore, the past year, 
may be estimated at about 5 per cent. or $225,000. 
Statement of the revenue and expenditures of the Post 

Office Department for the eleven years ending 30th 

June, 1839. 


Year ending, Revenue. Expenditure. 
Jane 30, 1829 $1,707,418 42 $1,782,132 57- 
1830 1,850 583 10 1,932,707 95 


1931 1,997,811 54 —«'1,936,122 87 
1832 2.258570 17 2,266,171 66 
1833 2,617,011 88 2930,414 87 
1834  2,823.749 34 2910 605 08 
1835 2,993,556 66 2,757,350 08 
1836 3,408,323 59 2,841,766 36 
1837 4,100 605 43, 3,303,423 03 
1838 4,235,077 97 4,621,837 16 
1839 4,477,614 04 4,654,718 42 


_ From. this tabular statement, i! appears thai 
while the expendiiures of the Department have 
beea steadily advancing, with few exceptions, its 
revenues have been very fluctuating, varying from 
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cent. in a single year. 

Toe extension of the mail service, and the ad- 
vance in the population and business of the coun- 
try, are the causes of the ordinary increase of the 
revenue. But teMporary and extraordinary cir- 
cumstances ofien counteract these more permanent 


rial advance. This has been the case the past 
year; during which a combination of causes have 
operated toimpair the revenue of the Department 
to nearly the extent of the average annual in- 
crease. 


Bat the present unfavorable condition of the 
finances of the Department is not wholly to be at- 
tributed to the decline of the revenue the past year; 
it is, in part, the result of the too sudden and Jar:e 


1838, and 1839, occasioned by the extraordinary 
surplus which accrued in 1836 and 1837. 
surplus, on the 30th June, 1836, was $641,842. 
The Pos'master General, in his annual report of 
that year, recommended a reduction of the rates of 
postage. 


about seven handred new post-routes, which it be- 
came the duty of the Department to put into ope- 
ration. The action on this subject by Congress 


surplus which had accrued, and which might ac- 
crue, should be expended in providing additional 
meil accommodations. The causes which had 
produced the above surplus onthe 30 h Jane, 1836 
continued to operate during the remainder of that 
year, and a part of the year 1837; and, as the 
new cvntracts did not go into operauion until after 
the Ist of Feb:uary, 1837, the revenue contivued 


1837, the surp:us amounted to $756,208. 
the session following, Congress, by the ect of the 
7th of July, 1838, established about seven hun- 


revenues of the Department would justify it. 


now is, or may hereafter be, made, shall be a post- 
route; and the Postmaster Genera! shall cause the 
mail io be transported thereon: Provided, he can 
have it done on reasonable terms, and not pay- 
ing therefor, in any ins'ance, more than 25 per 
cenium over and above what similar transporiation 
would costin post coaches.” 


The very liberal construction given to this act 
by the Postmaster General, favorable to the in'e- 
rests of the railroad companies, did not satisfy the 
spirit of cupidity which belongs to corporate mo- 
nopolies; and it was found impracticable to ob‘ain 
contracts from several of the railroad companies 
And Congress, by the act of 25th January, 1839, 
extended the maximum rate of compensation for 
railroad service to three hundred dollars per mile. 


The new routes established by the act of 7th of 
Julv, 1838, were mostly put into service jn 
1839; and contracts have been made for service on 
the railroads then in existence, and most of those 
which have since been completed, at rates of com 
pensation, varying from twenty-five to three hun- 
dred per cent. above what had been paid for coach 
service on the same routes. In Engtand, the ave- 
rage rate of compensation for railroad service is 
about ninety dol'ars per mile; aad the highest sum 
paid on the most important routes is one bundred 
and seven doliars per mile; and the eontractors are 
required to convey mails as often, and at such 
times, as may be ordered by the Postmaster Gene- 
ral. Here, with a rate of compensation nearly 
two hundred per cent. higher, it has been found 
impracticable,on many of the routes, to obtain 
that control over the time of the departure and de- 
livery of the mail, which is so essential to the ser- 
vice, and is exercised on other routes. In addition 
to the compensation paid to the. railroad compa- 
nies, there are considerable incidental expenses in- 
curred for travelling agents on the more important 
routes, for conveying the mailto and from the cars at 
the ends of the routes, and for supplying interme- 
diate offices, not on the line of the roads. The sub- 


amere nominal increase to anadvance of 20 per " 


—— 


sources of increase, so far as io prevent any mate- | 
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stitution of railroad for coach service, has borne 
very heavily on the revenues of the Department 

‘Lhe new routes established in 1836 and 1838, 
being, many of them, in sections of the country 
where the roxds are bad and the settlements sparse, 
have yielded an income bearing but a small propor- 
lion to the expense of the transportation. 

Tais great extension of the service, and the sub- 
stitution of a higher and more expensive for a 
cheaper grade, under the acts of Congress referred 
to, and the improvements on other routes, which 
the public interests seemed to demand, since 1836, 
have carried the expenditures of the Department, 
for three successive years, beyond its accruing re- 
venue. 

In the year ending on the 30th June, 

1838, the expenditures were 


$4,621,837 00 
The revenue which ascrued was 


4,235 077 00 








Excess of expenditure over the reve- 
nue - $386,760 00 
The expenditures in the year ending % 
June 30, 1839, were ‘ $4 654,718 00 
The revenue which accrued was’. 4,477,614 00 


ee 





Excess of expenditure 


years was met by the surpius funds which had ac- 
cumulated in 1837, and neaily exhausted all that 
surpius which was available. 

In the annual report of my predecessor, made in 
December, 1838, he says: “The general financial 
disas‘ers of last year have not reduced the revenue, 
as might have been expec’ed, but have prevented 
most of the anticipated increase, and thrown the 
Department apon its surplus, to sustain most of its 
exiensions. The indications now are, that there 
will be a slight improvementin the revenue of the 
current fivcal year, over the preceding; but not 
enough to produce any material effect. An ad- 
vance somewhat greater may be reasonably ex- 
pected, next year, but not greatenough to meet 
the increasing cost of mail service, and put into 
operation the new routes established at the last ses- 
sion of Congress. I: wili hence be seen that, for 
more than a year to come, the curtailment, rather 
than the extension, of service on roules now in 
operation, is to be expected.”’ 

Tae anticipated increase daring the year 1839, 
was real zed, and amounted io 54 per cent. pre- 
ducing $241,560. But the creater increase louked 
for in 1840, has essentially tailed; and the quarter 
ending 30th of September la:t, exhibits an actual 
decleasi.m inthe revenue, as compared with the 
corresponding quarter of last year, of about 5 per 
cent. This uafavorable result has been oc- 
casioned mainly by the second suspension of 
the banks in a large section of the Union, fel- 
lowed by a general depression of the com- 
mercial interests of the country; which appears 
to have been apprehended at the close of the last 
year, as the Postmaster General then said: “It is 
possible that the recent suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the banks, in a large portion of the 
Union, may again check the increase in the revenue 
of the Department, so as to make retrenchments ne- 
oe but, in any event, they will be inconside- 
rable.” 


But the present apparently unfavorable finan- 
cial condition of the Department need occasion no 
anxiety. It can be sustaine! upon its own re- 
sources, and soon placed in a safe and prospe- 
rous condition. Yet, to afford it temporary relief, 
curtailments of service, to a limited extent, are neces- 
sary. Toais has already been commenced, and will 
be continued as far as may be found requisi ¢ to 
place its finances in a sound condi'ion. The cur- 
tailments or suspensions of service will be mads so 
as to occasion as little inconvenience te the public, 
or injustice to the contractors, as such an operation 
will admit of. As periodical retrenchments are 
unavoidable, it deserves consideration, whether it 
would not be wise for Congress to prescribe some 
rule by which all general curta:|ments are to be ef- 
fecied, so as to remove executive discretion, and se- 
cure an equal apportionment of the reduction of 
service among the different sections of the country. 
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In examining the causes which have placed the 
Department in its present condition, we discover 
its resources, and its abilily not only to sustain 
itself, but probably, with the aid of some remedial 
legislation, to admit of a prospective reductior of 
the tariff of letter postage, which public sentiment 
seems to demand, 

These causes are to be fonnd in the anexampled 
fluctuations since 1834 in the financial interests and 
commercial basiness of the country. The period 
of unprecedented overaction in trade, from the fall 
of 1834 to the spring of 1837, occasioned en exira- 
ordinary increase ef rev-nue, which produced the 
large surplus that existed in 1836 and 1837. This 
surplus formed the basis of the great extension of 
the mai! service since 1836, which so far exceeded 
the limits to which it could have been carried by 
the ordinary increase of revenue, as to ab- 
sorb nearly the whole of this surplus in two 
years. When the reaction came on, which, 
under any circumstances, would have cepress- 
ed its revenues, the Department had to sus- 
tain itse’f with an extent of service beyond its na- 
tural limits; which had originated from the extraor- 
dinary increase of its revenues in 1836 and 1837. 
But the unuswa! incr ase of revenue over the ex- 
penditures during those two years, was not entire- 
ly owing to the greai activity of trade. The con- 
tracts for transportation, during that period, bad 
mostly been made when prices were low, and the 
revenue accruing from their performanee was re- 
ceived when prices had advanced from fifty to one 
hundred per cent. The Department, therefore, 
enjoyed the advantages of an excited state of bu- 
siness, Without the drawback which, under other 
circumsiances, the advance in prices would have 
occasioned, 

On the other hand, ihe excess of the expenditures 
over the receipts for postages the last three years, 
i$ not more to be altributed to the depression of the 
revenue from the state of the times, than to the cir- 
cumstance that all the existing contracts were 
made during the high state of prices, end at an 
averege advance of about fifty per cent. above 
the rate of compensation paid prior to 1%36. 

Should prices not vary e:s*ntially from their 
present standard, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the future lettings can be madeat greatly reduced 
ra'es of compensation. This is an important re- 
source, which, in a few years, without any re 
trenchwent of service, coull hardly fai! of placing 
the finances of the Department in a prosperous 
condition. But it cannot be made immediately 
available, so thata suspension or curtailment of 
service, to a limited extent, becomes necessary. 

The sestoration of commercial activity, so confi- 
dently anlicipated, may jreasonably be calculated 
'o produce a considerable improvement during the 
two Jast quarters of the current fiscal year, and a 
much greater increase the next year. 

With a reasonable expectation of a reduction in 
the expenses of the transportation, end nearly a cer- 
tainty of a considerable increase in its revenues, the 
future prospecis of the Department are highly satis- 
factory. 

The present is a pecuiiar crisis in its financial af- 
fairs, resuliing froin the operation of causes which 
I have endeavored partially to explain, and which 
are not likely, in the same degree at leas!, again to 
occur. 

There are other causes of a more limited ipflu- 
ence which have contributed to impair the revenue 
the past year. The greatly enhanced expense of the 
transportation of the mail upon railroads is not the 
only way in which they affect the revenues of this 
Depariment. The great faciliies which they af- 

ford for the transmission of letters and newspapers 
out of the mail, have evidently diminished the re 
ceipts from postage. This is proved by the sudden 
falling off of the revenue at points where these fa- 


‘ cilities have recently been provided. Information 


has also been received from the agents of the De- 
partment, showing that letters, packets, and news- 
papers, were extensively conveyed out of the mail 
on the railroad and steamboat lines, and on many 
of the stage and coach routes. So far as these 
practices, so detrimental to the income of the De- 
enka were b:lieved to be in violation of law, 

endeavored to suppress them, regarding it as my 


highest duty to enforce the laws. Aad in respect to 
letters carried by carriers and drivers, these efforts, 
itis believed, have been generally effec:ual; but 
there is no prohibition against persons conveying 
letters and packets who may pass over mail routes 
in the same vehicle which transports the mail, and 
the railroads afford great facilities for sending let- 
ters in this way. 

For fifteen years preceding the introduction of 
the new system in England, the postage tax had 
rather declined, notwithstanding the increase of 
population and business. This was, by many, 
ascribed to the high rate of the tax, but the better 
and more prevailing opinion attributes it to the 
numerous railroads which have gone into opcra- 
tion. 

The practice of carrying newspapers out of the 
mail, without having secured the privilege in the 
contract, I feundto be so general, that it could not 
be suppressed without great inconvenience to the 
publie; and, as the ambiguity of the law admit'ed 
of doubts in regard to the restriction, I concluded 
that I should best discharge my duty by permittitig 
these practices to continue, and leave it for Con- 
gress either to remove the prohib;tion or to make 
the law moreexplicit for its enforcement. As it is 
probable that tha enforcement of the prohibition 
would have the effect of stopping the carrying of 
newspapers on the mail routes, rather than causing 
them to be conveyed in the mail, it would seem 
both just and politic to abolish the restriction en- 
tirely. 

Another source of detriment to the revenue the 
past year, bas been the exercise and abuse of the 
franking privilege to an unprecented extent. Dur- 
ing the last three quarters, the free matter consii- 
tuted a very large portion of the entire mails. As 
the contracts had been made without reference to 
this extraordinary addition to the bulk and weight 
of the mails, the burden of the transportation was 
thrown upon the contractors. The free ma‘ter is 
not only conveyed without compensation, bat the 
Department is subjected to the charge of two cents 
for every free letter or sealed packet delivered at 
cflices where the postmaster’s commissions do not 
exceed five hundred doliars per quarter. At some 
offices this allowance to the po-tmaster has absorb- 
cd his whole quarterly balance». 

The books of the Department foraish no data 
for de'ermining the number of fice packets con- 
veyed in the mail, asa large portion of them are 
not entered on the post bills. At the post office in 
thio city an account was taken of the number and 
weight of free letters and packets during three 
weeks ending the 21 day of May, the 2d day of 
June, and the 7th day of July last. Taere were 
22,038 free letters and packets from the Executive 
Departments; 20 363 free letters {rom members of 
Congres; and 392,268 public documents anil other 
franked packets—making in all 434 669. The 
public documents and packe s from Congress, ex- 
clusive of the letters, weighed 32 6-9 pounds— 
neatly sixteen and a half tons. Taking this as the 
average of the sessivn of thirty-three weeks, it 
would appear that the free letters and packets sent 
fr5m the office in this city during the late session of 
Congress amounted to 4,781,359; and the iwo cents 
allowed to postmasiers for the delivery of free 
letters would be ¢95,627. This is probably «bove 
the average of the session; and the two cents are 
not paid at offices where the postmaster’s commis- 
sions exceed five hundred doliars per quarter. 

It may be estimated that there has been abstract- 
ed from the revenue the past year, in the allow- 
ance of the two cen.s to postmasters fcr the de- 
livery of free letters and packets, and the two 
cents paid for advertising free letters, the sum of 
$150,000. 

And there are facts that hzve come to the 
knowle*ge of the Department, which show 
that great abuses have been practised by those en- 
joying the pr.vileges, in the highest as well as 
the lowest stations, in covering the correspond- 
ence of others, to the great injury of its re- 
venue. Thisand other abuses of the privilege ap- 
pear to be rapidly increasing, aod imperiously de- 
mand a remedy, either by its entire abolition, or 
such restrictions upon it as could be enforced by 
the Department. | 
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The provision in the act of 1825, allowing two 
cats to posimasters on free letiers should be abo. 
lished, as it is unreasonable that those enjoying an 
exclusive privilege should derive a revenue 
the same privilege possessed by others. . Postmas- 
ters might be properly restricted in sending and re- 
cciving free letters, to theiz.own office. It is in the 
nature of all exelusive privileges to run into abnuee; 
and hence we find that, of the twelve acts of Con- 
gress relating to the franking privilege of its mem- 
bers and officers, all, with one exception, have 
served to enlarge the right. 

The collection and disbursement of the revenues 
have been conducted with success and convenience 
by the agents of the Department, with little trouble 
to them, and without charge upon its means. The 
act of the 4th July last has occasioned no material 
change in the financial system of this Department, 
except substituting the receivers general for the 
postmasters, at some important points, as the depo- 
sitaries of its funds, But the penal provisions of 
the ac', which make the using or loaning the pub- 
lic moneys a conversion and embezzlement of 
them, and punishable as a criminal offence, are ap- 
plicable to postmasters, and cannot-fail of haviog 
a Salutary influence in promoting prompt perment 
of the quarterly balances, of which there been 
great improvement the last few years, and in pre- 
venting defalcations. 

The revision of the tariff of postage, with the 
view to reduction and convenience, has, for some 
years past, attracted the public attention, and, on 
several occasions, been brought under the conside- 
raiion of Congress without any definite action. 
At the second session of the twenty-fifth Congress, 
the House of Representatives adopted resolutions 
cailing on the Pustmaster General to stale ‘“‘what, 
in his opinion, woud be the effect on the revenues 
of the Depariment, of the establishment of the 
following tarif of postages of letters: On letters 
conveyed 80 miles and under, five cents; over 80 
miles and notexceeding 200, ten cents; over 200 
and not exceeding 400, fifteem cents; over 400 
miles, twenty cents; and to s'ate what other tanff, 
fixing the rates in federal money, and having in 
view the greatest reduction consistent with the ne- 
cessary means of the Department, if any, in his 
judgment, would be more just than the above. And 
that he also s ate what alterations, if any, may be 
mace in the present rates of postage on newspa- 
pers, pamphle's, and periodicals, so as to promote 
the circulation of information without detriment to 
tie revenues of the Departmen!.” 

1. is suppesed that this resolution, in connection 
with the prevailing interest then felt in the success 
of the experiment making in England by what is 
called the penny system, induced the late Postmas- 
ter Genera! to commission George Plitt, esq. one of 
the special ageats of this Department, to visit Eu- 
rope for the purpose of collecting such informa- 
tion concern:ng the new system in Englaad, and 
the mail establishmen's in other European coun- 
trios, as might couduce to the improvement of our 
own system. 

Mr. Plittleft the United States on this special 
service in June, 1839, and returned in August last. 
The results of his inquiries are con‘ained in the re- 
port prepared by him, which i; herewith submitted. 
It contains extensive details tending to show the 
condition and management of the mail establish- 
ment in several of the most important countries 
in Europe, and many interesting facts and valua- 
ble suggestions for the improvement of the system 
in the United States. Many of the reforms and 
improvements recommeded are deserving of conside- 
ra‘ien. It willbe seen that he recommends an 
entire change in our tariff of postage, and to have 
all mail matter taxed by weight; letters not weighing 
over half an ounce to be rated at five cents for any 
distance less than 500 miles, and ten cents over 
that distancr; and the same rates for every addition- 
al half ounce when prepaid, and double those rates 
when not perveid. As such a change would give 
great relief, not o@ly to the commercial interest, but 
to the whole community, it is to be regretted that 
neither the present condition nor fatare prospects of 
the establishment seem to justify so great a reduc- 
tion in the pustage tax. 

It is apparent that no ersential change in the 
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rates of postage should be made without great con- 
sideration. The post office establishment is differ- 
ent from any other branch of the public service. It 
is a fundamental principle in its organization, that 
itis to be susta:ned by its own revenues. This 
principle not only avoids any charge upon the Trea- 
sury, bat serves to limit and regulate the action of 
the Department. Should its expenses, in whole or 
in part, be thrown upon the Treasury, even for a 
single year, it might be difficult to return to the 
present principle; and such are the tempta- 
tions to enlarge the circle of jts action, that it wou!d 
not be easy to prescribe any reasonable limit to it. 
And such a change in the princip'e of the Depart- 
ment, embracing, as it does, such a vast extent of 
private interests, both in number and amount, 
would open a door to extensive abuses, wasteful to 
the public revenue, extending its patronag>, and at 
the game time removing the checks upon it which 
now exist. Without enlarging upon this poiat, it is 
believed that no one will be disposed, either partial- 
ly or temporarily, to throw the Department for its 
support on the National Treasury. 

Any suddem and material reduction of its reve- 
nue, therefore, would render it necessary to make 
a corresponding curiailment of the mail service, 
which all must see would be attended with the 
most serious inconvenience to the whole commu- 
nity. And asthe present revenue, with the rea- 
sonable increase that may be anticipated, is barely 
sufficient to support the Department with the ex- 
isting service, and such necessary improvements 
and extensions as will be required, it is evident 
that there can be no reduction of its aggregate re- 
venues. 

The question therefore of the reduction of its re- 
venues is excluded from consideration; and the 
only matter for inquiry is, whether the same 
amount of revenue can be collected with the pro- 
posed or any other reduced rates of pestages? There 
may be cases in every branch of iudirect taxation, 
in which the reduction of the tax will increase the 
amount of revenue. But this resuitcan only be re- 
alized, when the duty is so exorbitantly high as t 
either Occasion gross evasions of the law, or t 
check the business on which the tax falls nd 
although the reduct'on of the rate of postage would 
increase correspondence, there is, in my judgment, 
no reason to believe that the addition of revenue 
from that source would equ:l the loss from the re- 
duction of th? rates. The e ‘periment now makiag 
in England, appears to atiord little support to a 
contrary opinion, for, if unofficial information can 
be relied upon, the revenue there has fallen off 
more than 50 percent. or about 840,000 pounds 
sterling, on a revenue of iezs than 2,000,000. 

Shall we then be forced to the conclusion that 
the present high rates of letter postage are to be 
permanently maintained? 

This would seem to be the case, unless 
there be a change in the system, by which 
the expense of the transportation may be re- 
duced, the correspondence increased, and the 
postage on newspapers and printed ma'ter be 
equalized and raised. All these objects are prac- 
ticable, and their united influence would probably 
admit of a greater reduction in the rates of letter 
postage, than is proposed in the resolution of the 
House of Representatives. 

Such a reform in the system, in my judgment, is 
demanded by views of public policy, and the higher 
considerations of private jus'ice. The institutions 
of this country are based on the principl:s of jus- 
tice and equal rights, and any legislation, and more 
especially any system of taxation, which is a mani- 
fest violation of those priuciples, can on!y be sus- 
tained by the forbearance of public opiniov, in 
subjecting itto that test by which all public mea- 
sures must stand or fall. 

A slight examination of our tariff of postage, in 
comparison with the expense of the mail establish- 
ment, is sufficient to show its manifest injustice. 

The quarterly returns of postmasters furnish no 
data for determining the relative proportions of the 
different kinds ef matter conveyed in the mail. 
Daring one week in the month of June, 1839, an 
account was taken of the number and weight of 
the letters, and the weight of the newspapers and 
other printed matter received to be conveyedjin the 
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mail, at the offices in New York, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington City, and Richmond. The 
tabular statement containing these facts is herewith 
submitted. There were some omissions, and, no 
doubt, some inaccuracies in the process, but the re- 
sults are sufliciently correct for the present pur- 
pose. 

The whole weight was 55,241 pounds; of which 
44 468 pounds consisted of newspapers; 8,837 of 
periodicals and pamphlets; more than five-eighths 
of which being public documents or other free 
packets, deposited in the office at Washington 
city; and the letters, both taxable and free, amounted 
to only 1,922 pounds, being something less than 
four percent. The proportion of printed matier 
received at these offices, and especially during the 
session of Congress, may have been somethin 

4 greater than that of the whole mails in the United 
States. 

It will net be far from the truth, to estimate the 
printed matter as constitating ninety-five per cent. 
of the whole mails, whilst it pays bat about twelve 
percent. of the whole gross revenue, and bat about 
eight percent. of the neit revenue, the commis- 
sions ton the postage from newspapers and pam- 
ptlets being more than on that from letters. 

In the transportation, constituting the principal 
exdenditure of the establishment, there are three 
main elements of price: 

1. The bulk and weight of the mail. 

2. The expedition with which it is conveyed. 

3. The mcde of conveyance when not controlled 
by the bulk and weight of the mail, but in refer- 
ence to accommodating the public travel. 


As the expense of expedition depends mainly on 
the weight of the mail, these two elements of price 
are, essentially, resolved into one; so that the ex- 
pense of transportation depends on the bulk and 
weight of the mail, and the mode of conveyanee, 
where it has reference to the public travel, andis of 
a higher and more expensive grade than the mail 
service would require. 


The services of postmasters depend on the amount 
of mail matter; the number of packets which are re- 
ceived, distributed, or delivered, at their respective 
offices. But the letters, being made up into mails, 
require some more labor than the newspaper and 
other packages not sent in that form. 

From this analysis, it is apparent that nearly the 
whole expenditure of the mail establishment is 
thrown upon correspondence; it pays the whole ex- 
pense of the free matter, the greater portion of that 
of newspapers, periodicals and pamplets, and the 
entire additional expense incurred for accommo- 
dating the public travel. 


With all these burdens, not properly belonging 
to it, thrown upon correspondence, the high rate of 
postage on letters cannot be surprising; nor can it 
be reduced, and keep up the present extent of the 
mail service, with the improvements and additions 
which will be required, without some portion of 
those burdens are removed by a change in the sys- 
tem. 

Nothing can be more apparent than the pal- 
pable injastice of our present system of postage 
tariff. 

The objections against a high protective tariff on 
importations apply with still more force to our ta- 
riff of postages, boih in respect to principle and 
the degree of injustice. In the former, the whole 
community are indirectly taxed for the benefit of a 
particular class, and the whole interests of the coun- 
try are burdened to relieve a particular interest, but 
the tax being indirect, those on whom it falls may, 
in some way, derive an incidental advantage from 
it. This, at least, is contended by its advocates. 
The postage tariff is a direct tax on one man for 
the benefit of another—a direct burden on one class 
for the relief of another class. 

What principle of justice or public policy can 
sustain a law which taxes a correspondent in New 
York, who has occasion to send a letter by mail to 
New Orleans, two hundred and fifty per cent. more 
than the service is worth, or costs, to enable a sub- 
scriber in New York to a newspaper in New Or- 
leans to have it conveyed to him by mail, eighty- 
eight per cent. less than the actual cost of the ser- 
vice? And what adds to this injustice is the fac 
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that the mail establishment is a Governmeat mono 
poly, which, by prohibiting private posts, cmpels 
the correspondent to send his letter by the public 
conveyance. 

Our system of postage tariff was derived from 
England, where postage was a tax for revenue 
analogous to the stamp tax, as, like that, it was a 
tax on business. Here, it is not a tax; bet in the 
nature of freight, or a charge for the service per- 
formed. The injustice, therefore, is much greater 
where the postage is levied, not for revenue, but for 
defraying the expense of the mail service. 

The low rates of postage on newspapers and 
other printed matter, originated in considerations of 
public policy, and were designed to promote the 
general dissemination of intelligence among the 
people. But the reasons fer this policy, if admit- 
ted ever to have been just, have in a great measure 
ceased to exist. When the mail establishment was 
first organized, printing was confined to the large 
cities, and there were few other channels for con- 
veying newspapers but the mails. Now there are 
printing establishments in almost every village; 
and railroads, steamboats, and other Jines of com- 
munication, afford cheap and convenient chanrels 
for conveying newspapers and others publications, 
the greater portion of which are distributed among 
“ee without the agency of the mail. 

ith the view to remove many of the growing 
evils of the mail establishment, and secure the re- 
duction of letter postage, I respectfully propose a 
change in the system, on the following bases: 

1. The entire abolition of the franking privilege, 
as an exclusive personal right, with the exception 
of the Executive and the heads of departments. 

2. A limitation by law of the maximum rate of 
compensation for all steamboat, railroad, and coach 
service. 

3. The equalization of postage on newspapers 
and other printed matter, with an advance of one 
hundred per cent. 

4. A revision of the tariff of letter postage, with 
a reduction of twenty-five per cent. 

The effect of the first of these changes would be 
to greatly diminish the bulk and weight of the 
mails, and to increase the pestage. Probably two- 
thirds of the mail matter now going free would be 
excluded, and what remained would be charged 
with postage; and the two cents paid for the deli- 
very of free packets would be saved. 

The newspapers received by printers in exchange 
might be exempted from postage, with a limitation 
by law of the number. Lette:s addressed to a 
postmaster exclusively on the Dus.ness of his office, 
it might be reasonable to except from the postage 
tax; and also all letiers written by postmasters ex- 
clusively on cfficial business, provided they are un- 
sealed, (except when addressed to another postmas- 
ter or agent of the Department,) so that the office 
of delivery may be enabled to decide whether the 
letter is legally and properly entitled to go free. 
The postage on letters received by members of 
Congress might be paid from the contingent fand of 
the two Houses, and on those sent by them during 
the session, limited toacertain number daily; or 
such limited number per day, sufficient for their of- 
ficial correspondence, might be permitted to go free 
of postage; and public documents, prinied by the order 
of either House of Congress, to possess the privi- 
lege they now do, when sent by a member with his 
certificate that they were public documents. 

Such a modification of their privilege would re- 
lieve members of Congress from muca oorrespond- 
ence very burde.isome to them, and, in general, of 
very little public utility. It would tend to arrest 
the concentration.at the seat of Government of 
those influences which, for some time pasi, appear 
to have directed and controlled the politics of the 
country, and to add to that stimulus which aggravates 
political excitements. Toe unlimited extent of the 
franking privi‘ege is among the causes which have 
prodaced the central:zation of political inflaencr, 
by enabling it to exert its power, with a view to 
a definite purpose, over the couniry. 

The effect of the seccnd change would be to re- 
duce the expense of transportation, and oa many 
routes to substitute a lower and cheaper grade of 
service, as wagon, sulkey, or horse, in the place of 
stage or coach service. 
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The effect of equalizing and raising the postage 
on newspapers and other printed matter, would be 
to diminish the bulk and weight of the mails, and 
inerease that branch of the revenue about one hun- 
dred per cent. 

The revision of the tariff of letter postage on 
the basis of a reduction of twenty-five per cent. 
would increase correspondence, yet add little to the 
bulk or weight of the mails, and the postage on the 
additional Jetiers conveyed would supply, in part, 
the loss to the revenue from the reduction on the 
rates. 

The effect of the whole would be to lighten the 
mails, and render their bulk and weight more uni- 
form; to cheapen the transportation, and secure 
more regularity in the service; and, by reducing 
the tax on correspondence, relieve the commercial 
interest, and benefit the whole community. 

The tariff of postage on newspapers, periodi- 
cals, and pamphlets, is almost as unequal and un- 
just as the comparative rates of postage upon let- 
ters and printed matter. This inequality and in- 
justice have arisen from the great changes which 
have taken place in the manufacture of paper, 
whereby the former distinctions as to dimensions 
have been lost, and a corresponding change in the 
forms of publications introduced. 

All newspapers now pay the same postage, al- 
though some are ten times the dimensions and 
weight of others. This is not only unjust to those 
who pay the tax, but equally soto the publishers. 
It gives an undue advantage to the large establish- 
ments in the commercial cities over the penny pa- 
pers in the same places, and the country newspa- 
pers, which are more removed from sinister influ- 
ences, and, in general, are the most independent 
channels of sound public epinion. There seems 
no good reason for the difference in postage be- 
tween periodical and non-periodical pamphlets, and 
the distinction, in fact, is often difficult to determine. 
By the present law, all printed matter, except news- 
papers, is taxed by the sheet; and, from the change 
in the forms of publications, the postage is not and 
cannot be collected with any uniformity, from the 
difficulty experienced by postmasters in classing 
the various publications. Sixteen pages of octavo 
censtitute a sheet, and twenty-four aduodecimo, 
although it is often nearly impracticable to distin- 
guish between them. 


To remove all these difficulties, and establish a 
uniform rate of postage on printed matter, the best 
rule would be to taxit by weight. Butif there should 
be objections to so great a change, newspapers 
could be divided into three classes, according to 
their dimensions, on the plan recommended by the 
late Posimaster General in his annual report in 
1836. ‘To tax other printed matter by weight, it is 
believed, there can be no objection. Whether the 
other more important reforms which have been re- 
commended be effected or not, the tariff of post- 
age on newspapers and printed matter urgently de- 
mands a radical revision. The advance on the 
postage of newspapers and other printed matter, 
although regarded as eminently just, is not deemed 
indispensable to the object in view; as a revision 
and equalization of the tariff, taking a common 
sized newspaper of about 550 square inches as the 
basis, would make a large addition to this branch 
of the revenue of the Department. 

The tariff of letter postage proposed in the reso- 
lution of the House of Representatives would occa- 
sion areduction in that branch of the revenue, 
without reference to the increase of letters, of from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. This reduction, 
therefore, would amount to about $900,000. The 
increase of revenue, from the modification and re- 
striction of the frankiog privilege, may be estima- 
ted fat $250,000; and that from an increase of 
correspondence at an equalsum. The saving in 
the transportation cannot well be estimated; but it 
would no doubt amount to several hundred thou- 
sand dollars. The ee of gross ees from 
postages on newspapers and other printed matter, 
with the advance on the postage as proposed, 
would probably amount to $500,000. Without the 
advance, the revision and equalization might be 
estimated to produce half that sum. 

These changes in the establishment could there- 
fore be made not only with safety to its finances, 
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but they could hardly fail of placing them ina 
more flourishing condition. 

The full benefit of these improvements could 
not be realized under four years; that period being 
requisite to enable all the contracts to be made 
with reference to them. 


It may be deemed an inauspicious time, when 
the finances of the Department are low, to revise 
the tariff of postages on the basis of a reduction. 
It is believed, however, that itcan be most safely 
and judiciously done at such aperiod. If attempt- 
ed when the revenue is rapidly increasing, the new 
tariff would unavoidably be in some degree based 
on a state of revenue which would be found to be 
only temporary. But from the present condi- 
tion of the finances, it would be necessary to post- 
pone the redaced tariff of letter postage until the 
Ist of July, 1842. And by the other changes tak- 
ing effect immediately, less retrenchments would 
be required, and the finances of the Department 
placed in a prosperous condition at the period the 
new tariff was to go into operation. 

These changes in the system, when their benefits 
shall have been fully realized, with such improve- 
ments as will natarally suggest themselves, it is 
confidently believed, will admit of a still further re- 
duction of the rates of letter postage, and ulti- 
mately bring them down fifty per cent. 

The great inconvenience in the transaction of its 
business to which, for several years, this Depart- 
ment has been subjected, forthe want of a public 
building adapted to its uses, and the constant ex- 
posure of its books and papers, will soon be re- 
moved by the completion of the building now erect- 
ing for it. I have adopted such meagzures as were 
within my control to protect the present duilding 
and public property from fire. The building now 
erecting for the Post Office Department, if the con- 
tractors do not obtain from Congress a further ex- 
tension of the time for the performance of their con- 


| tracts, will be fit for occupation in the course of the 


ensuing autumn. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
JOHN M. NILES. 


PERMANENT PROSPECTIVE PRE-EMPTION LAW. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 
Mownpay, January 4, 1841, 

The bill to establish a permanent prospective 
pre-emption system, in favor of settlers on the 
public jand:; who shall inhabit and caltivate the 
same, and raise a log cabin thereon, being the spe- 
cial order of the day, was taken up. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said a brief explanation 
of the principles and enactments of this bill might, 
perhaps, be proper from him, as he had reported it 
from the Committee on the Public Lands; but, in 
this era of good feeling towards “log cabins” and 
the tenants of “log cabins,” which bad recently 
been manifested all over the country, he presumed 
a very brief statement would be sufficient. They 
lived, he said, in what might emphatically be called 
the era of good feeling towards those rude places 
of habitation, and their humble occupants; for, 
during some months past, they had been the espe- 
cial and constant theme of high praise and eloquent 
encomium, not only in the region where they were 
| almost exclusively to be found, but even in our 
cities, and in more refined parts of the country. 
Nor, (said Mr. Ciay,) was this confined merely to 
political diseussions—it had been made to enter 
into every thing else—even the jewellery worn by 
many of our most fashionable ladies, and the orna- 
ments which decorated their persons, bore the im- 
press of the “log cabin” of the wilderness. 

He (Mr. Cray) congratulated the great West, 
and more especially the tenants of the “log cabins,” 
and all others, wherever they might be situated, 
who stood in need, and were desirous to pcssess a 
freehold, on the favorable auspices under which 
this important bill bad been introduced. Looking 
to all these favorable indications, and thus sus- 
tained by public sentiment throughout our country, 
he would not permit himself to doubt the suecess 
of the measure; and he hoped there would not be 
found one solitary opponent of the bill, to interrapt 
the apparent unanimity. 

He said he might here allude to the very 
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different state of feeling and sentiment which had 
heretofore prevailed upon the subject under consi- 
deration. On all former occasions there had been 
strong, decided, and he might almost say vio'ent 
opposition to every measure intended to protect 
the settlers on the public lands, and favor their in- 
terest. Even during the last se-sion of Congress, 
Senators would recollect what strong opposition 
was enzountered by the pre-emption bill then in 
progress, and which ultimately passed both Houses, 
and received the President’s approval cn the Ist 
of June, 1840. It would be recollected that that 
measure passed both Honses, almost by a strict 
party vote—the friends of the present Chief Magis- 
trate supporting it with great unanimity, as one 
of the favorite measures of his Democratic admi- 
nistration, whilst those opposed to him resisted the 
passage of the bill with at least equal unanimity. 
He was rejoiced at the apparent change which 
had since occurred. Shortly after the strenuous 
opposition which the bill alladed to had encoun- 
tered in both Houses, almost entirely from those 
opposed to the Administration, those same 
gentlemen (the Whigs) had become the most ar- 
dent in their professions of attachment to “log ca- 
bins” and their cecupants. He repeated his con- 
gratulations to the meritorious class of citizens 
whose interests were so deeply involved in this 
measure, that, from the manifestations of the six 
months which preceded the late Presidential elec- 
tion, the Whig party bad now become their most 
zealous friends; and that henceforward there would 
be a generous rivalry between the two great politi- 
cal parties which divided the country, in the sup- 
port of the privilege of pre-emption, the reduction 
and graduation of the price of public land, and 
every ether measure of liberality to the new Siates, 
and the humble cultivators of the soil. 


He said he might here take occasion to re- 
mark that he was no new convert to the policy pro- 
posed by this bill. It was one which he had la- 
bored to advance, at least with earnest zeal and 
persevering assiduity, for the last twelve years, in 
one_branch of Congress or the other, except for a 
brief itterval of absence; and even then he was not 
wholly inactive. It had long been a favorite policy 
with him, through the medium of pre-emption 
laws, and other kindred measures, if possible, to 
make every freeman a freeholder. In favor of 
such a policy he had often before raised his 
voice, and expressed his strong convictions. But 


heretofore he had been the representative of a. 


people who were immediately interested in the 
passage of bills of this description. When he first 
took his seat in the other branch of Congress, a 
considerable district of country, which had been 
settled for some years, was ready to be brought 
into market; and since that period, other large por- 
tions of the State of Alabama had been acquired 
by treaties with the Indian tribes, and almost simul- 
taneously covered with a hardy and industrious 
population. Hence, always heretofore, his con- 
stituents were to be benefiied by the passage of 
pre-emption laws, and the support he had given 
them might, perhaps, have rendered him liable to 
the imputation of interested motives—as, although 
he was not personally interested, and never ob- 
tained a pre-emption in his life, he might have 
been supposed to pursue the course he did to in- 
gratiate himself with his constituents. But now 
he had the good fortune to occupy a very different 
position, Every acre of land in Alabama, not 
owned by individuals, had become the property of 
the Government; there was no portion of the ter- 
ritory within that State subject to the claim of any 
Indian tribe. The Indian title to the last remnant 
of their territory had been extinguished several 
years ago; and he believed there was none that 
had not been surveyed for the last twelve or eigh- 
teen months. It had been settled still longer, and, 
consequently, was subject to be claimed under the 
pre-emption laws of 1838 and 1840. Hence, so far 
as regarded pre-emptions, all his constituents were 
provided for, and he was now as disinterested as 
any other Senator in that chamber. Alabama had 
no special interest in the bill, except as it embraced 
lands subject to private entry, commonly called re- 
fuse lands. But he was glad to have this opportu- 
nity to give disinterested evidence, as he should by 
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his vote on this occasion, of his approbation of the 
principle and policy of the measure. He was sa- 
He had hitherto 
maintained, and he now maintained with equal 
earnestness, that Government ought to extend fa- 
vor to those who will settle and improve the public 
He would go further, and say, if the pub- 
lic lands were sold under our pre-emption laws for 
less money than when sold at auction, even for 


tisfied it was the true policy. 


lands. 


half price, it would be the policy of this, as it had 
been of every other Government, to confer pecu- 
liar privileges on those who settle and improve 
them; for thereby the wide-spread domain of the 
United States was rendered productive, and the 
resourees of the country enlarged and improved. 

He (Mr. C.) contended that it was not wild and un- 
cultivated land, however extensive, that constituted 
the wealth or strength of a country. He contrast- 
ed the present condition of the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi—the great West—with a dense, nu- 
merous, and enlightened population, in a high 
state of improvement and cultivation, yield- 
ing annually the most abundant 
every thing necessary to the subsistence, com- 
fort, and enjoyment, of civilized man—with what it 
would have been, had it remained a wilderness 
till the present day. He asked, how different it was 
now, either in furnishing resources for the support 
of Government, or the men and means fcr the na- 
tional defence, compared with what it would have 
been, if it had remained unsettled, unimproved, 
and uncultivated? Was it not obvious, that it 
would have been beiter to have given away all that 
portion of the public domain to have brought 
about the present prosperous condition of things, 
than to have retained it till now, if ten or twenty 
times the Government price could be realized from 
its sale? He thought these views could not be well 
controverted; and if true in regard to the settled 
part of the country, was it not equally so as re- 
garded the portion of the public domain which still 
remained unoccupied? If we had derived all the 
advantages, at which he had hastily glanced, from 
the occupancy and cullivation of one pertion, it 
was fair to presume, that we should derive corre- 
sponding benefits from the improvement and culti- 
vation of another. 

Bat, (said Mr. Cray) in point of fact, there is no 
sacrifice of pecuniary interest on the part of the 
Governmen!, even at the time of sale, on the 
plan proposed by this bill—at least none worthy 
of consideration. [ile said it wonld only be 
necessary for gentlemen to turn their attention 
to a report made by the Commissioner of the Ge- 
neral Land Office, on the 8th of January, 1838, 
with the accompanying table, and to a similar 
statement made by him on the 16h of January 
last, to satisfy them of the correctness of this posi- 
tion. The cash system commenced on the Ist of 
July, 1820; the report first alluded to, showed the 
average prices from that time to the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1837; and the last gave the average prices 
from the 224 June, 1838, (when the pre-emption 
law of that year was approved,) up to its date, in 
January last—embracing a period of abeut nine- 
teen years. The cash system had been in opera- 
tion abcut ten years before the passage of the first 
general pre-emption law—which was on the 29ih of 
May, 1830. Let gentlemen examine the average 
prices before the passage of that act, and compare 
them with the average prices since received, and 
they will be satisfied I am correc! in saying the pre- 
emption Jaws resujt in no material loss to the Go- 
vernment. Mr. Cray then read from the report of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
showing the average prices paid for public lands, in 
each year, since the commencement of cash sales, 
as fullows: 


The average price paid in 1820 was $1 40 per acre. 
821 1 


0. 1 50 do. 
Do. 1822 128 do. 
Do. 1823 1 30 do. 
Do. 1824 1 27 do. 
Do. 1825 135 do. 
Do. 1826 133. deo. 
Do. 1827 1 42 do. 
Do, 1823 126 do. 
Do, 1829 1 26 “do. 
Do, 1830 1 26 do, 


supplies of 





Now, (said Mr. Ciay,) up to the 29:h of May, MN the numerous families which are annually settled 


1830, there was no general pre-emption law. For 
the two years preceding (1828 and 1829) the ave- 
rage price in each was bat $1 26 per acre, and it 
continued the same during the year 1830, in only 
the last half of which did that law operate. Here 
was an excess, in two consecutive years, before 
the passage of the act,of only one cent per acre, 
above the minimum price; and in the following 
year, during half of which the first pre-emption 
law was im operation, the price remained the 
same. 

Now, (said Mr. Cray.) what has been the re- 
sult under the pre-emption policy? The official re- 
port will answer the question. For the year 1831, 
(during the first half of which the first pre-emption 
law continued to operate,) the average price was 
$l 28 per acre—two cents higher than it had been 
either of the three preceding years. In 1832, when 
no pre-emption law was in force, the average price 
was but $1 27 per acre. In 1833, the average 
price was $1 29 per acre. In 1834, when anew 
pre-emption law was passed, to continne in force 
two years, the average price was $1 31 per acre; 
and in 1835, (throughout which the same law was 
in force) the average price was $l 27 per acre. 
In 1836, during the last half of which there was no 
pre-emption Jaw, the average price was but $1 25 
per acre; and again in 1837, (still no pre-emption 
law,) the average price was but $1 28 per acre. 

It also appeared (said Mr. C.) from the state- 
ment of the Commissioner, made in January last, 
exhibiting the result of sales from the 22d of June, 
1833, (when another pre-emption law passed,) up 
to the then latest returns, that the average price 
received for nearly seven millions of acres, was 
but $1 26 18 100 per acre; and on the part sold at 
auction, exclusively, only $1 29 38-100 per acre. 

Now (said Mr. Cray) is it not apparent that the 
prices received for the ten years before the com- 
mencement of the pre-emption system, and those 
received for the nine years since, during a long 
portion of which pre-emption laws have been in 
operation, are not materially different, if at all? Do 
not these official statements establish that we re- 
ceive as much money from the actual settler and 
cultivator as we would receive from the specula- 
tor or landmonger?’ Andis not the question dis- 
tinctly presented, whether we will sell the public 
domain, in small quantities, to men of small ca- 
pital, who will immediately occupy, improve, and 
render it productive, or whether it i+ our better po- 
liey to sell at auction to bands of speculators and 
capitalists, in large quantities, to lie idle and un- 
profitable till they can extort the desired profit 
from those whose necessities compel them to have 
ii? Yes, sir; this is the question for our grave 
consideration. And can an American Congress 
hesitate as to the answer we shall give it by our le- 
gislation? He hoped the period when there could 
be any doubt upon this question had gone by, 
and that now a favorable response would come 
from all quarters. 

He said he had omitted to mention one fact con- 
nected with the sales of the public lan!, which 
was worthy of consideration—that was the greater 
expense incurred by the Government, in sales at 
auction, than in those under the pre-emption laws, 
or by privateentry. In the latter, the Government 
was at no expense whatever, beyond the regular 
and established salary and commissions of the 
registers and receivers; while the sales at auction 
involved additional expenses, in the employment 
of auctioneers, extra compensation to registers and 
receivers, and expenditure for additional clerk hire 
—he had not made any precise estimate—but pro- 
bably amounting to at’ least four or five per 
centum. And this amount of additional expense 
was to be deducted from the small excess above 
the minimum, which might appear to be gained by 
sales at auction. 


Bat (said Mr. Cray) suppose the Government 
were to profiteven to double the amount of the 
average excess which may be supposed to ap 
by the reports from the General Land Office, to 
which he had referred, would the paltry difference 
of two orthree, or even ten cents an acre, be a 
sufficient inducement with American statesmen to 
jeopard the peace, the safety, and the interest of 


anne 


| on the public lands? No, sir: the Government 
would lose infinitely more by such a course, in 
paralyzing the energies, and crippling the resources 
of those hardy and enterprising pioneers, than could 
be compensated by any pecuniary g2in. 

Sir, (said Mr. Cuay,) money is the smallest, and 
about the last, consideration, that should enter into 
or influence our policy in the management of the 
public domain. [t is a consideration whieh has 
never controlled the policy of other Governments, 
over which it is our pride to boast a superiority. 
It was not the policy of Great Britain, still less, 
perhaps, of France and Spain, in the disposition of 
the lands claimed by them at an earlier period of 
our history. Occupancy, cultivation and improve- 
ment of the resources of the country, were the 
considerations upon which they granted the lands 
of the Crown. 

Nor was money the consideration which induced 
the original States to cede positions of their territory, 
except, perhaps, so far as to aid in the payment of 
national debt, contracted in the war of indepen- 
dence. They had much more exalted purposes in 
view; to put down controversies about territorial 
limits; to quiet jealousies between the different mem- 
bers of the confederacy; to build up prosperous 
communities; to create new States, and thereby edd 
new stars to the bright constellation of our glorious 
Union. These were the bright and laudable mo- 
tives which operated upon all the States which 
made cessions of territory; it was appareat in all 
the compacts between those States and the General 
Government, especially in that of Virginia, the 
mother of States; and not the sordid considera- 
tion of making money for themselves, or the Gene- 
ral Government. 

He further remarked that the bill under con- 
sideration might be fairly regarded merely as 
a measure to change the mode of sale from auc- 
tions to private entry. He thought he had suffi- 
ciently shown that it would not materially affect 
the amount of revenue derived from this souree, 
even if the quantity sold should be the same. Bat 
he said the sales would undoubtedly be greatly 
augmented, and consequentiy, much more money 
would be brought into the Treasury within a given 
period, than under the present system. 

This bill, too, was free from the objections which 
had been urged against the other pre-emption laws 
of the last twelve years. It had been urged that, by 
those pre-emption laws, rewards were given to per- 
sons who were trespassers on the public property, 
who were worthless in character, and who set the 
law at defiance, by settling upon the public domain, 
with no more right than they had to se:ze apen the 
public Treasury, upon our vessels of war, and our 
forts and arsenals. Now such was not the bill an- 
der consideration. Here the bill was prospective, 
unless it was in respect to those who had become 
settlers since the date of the last pre-emption law. 
The main object of the bill was not to protect those 
who were called trespassers and violaters of the 
laws, but to say to the hardy cullivator 
of the land, who gave an earnest of being 
a cultivator, that he should be safe in the 
possession of the fruits of his labor. Nor was 
it confined, as was said by another class of object- 
ors, to the inhabitants of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, or to the great West. Heretofore it had 
been urged that the bills were partial—it was ob- 
jected, not only that they were rewarding the vio- 
laters of the law, but that they were confining its 
advantages to them and to the settlers within the 
limits of the new States and Territories; but this was 
broader in its provisions, and it held out the same 
inducements to the industrious and enterprising of 
the old Stater, that it held outto the new Siates. 
Now, he regarded this as an important feature in 
this bill, and one which, with due deference to those 
whe differed from him in opinion, itseemed to him, 
should silence all objectors, leaving out of view the 
enthusiasm in favor of log cabins, and their oceu- 
pants, which had been prevailing ‘for some time 
past. Bat by this law the poor man of the-oki 
States had it placed within his power, if mdustrious 
and enterprising, to go forward to the new States, 
with the tee held out to him of a title-to this 
land on the payment to the Government of $1.25 per 
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acre. It seemed to him that by the old States it 
should be regarded with more favor than by the 
new States. In the new States they had learned by 
experience, and the practice of enterprise and in- 
dustry, that they could be independent. There 
were in those Territories few wealihy landlords, 
with crowds of evants around them; but ke should 
be pleased to know what number of freemen there 
were in the older States who were not freeholders, 
bat who were dependent on their daily labor for 
the support of themselves and their families. They 
were doubtless very numerous—and to all such 
his bill held out the promise of relief. 

A citizen of an old State, if he stands in need ofa 
permanent home, to subsist, rear, and educate his 
family, is here guarantied one, if he has the enter- 
prise to seek it. Now was there any objection to 
this? It was the principle of a free Government 
that every citizen should have the power of free 
Jocomotion—that every one should have the right 
to remove from one part to another, and even to 
abandon his country if he thought proper. Let 
not, then, this be any longer called a new State 
measure, or one that is partial in its operation; it 
was no longer calculated to benefit the new States 
or Territories, but to benefit every one, from one 
end of this wide-spread confederacy to the other, 
and at the same time to be just to the Government; 
it only required that a man should become a culti- 
vator of the soil—that he should place himself on 
any part of the uncultivated lands, and pay to Go- 
vernment the minimum price. It was equal in its 
operation—hoiding out the same boen to citizens 
of the old as well as the new States—and requiring 
the same price from all. 

This measure, then, not only recommended itself 
to the favor of ail those who supported the p'e-emp- 
tion projects of the last twelve years, but it assumed 
higher ground: instead of being partial in its ope- 
ration—instead of being confined to the new States 
and Territories, it extended the privilege alike to 
the citizens of all the twenty-six States; while it 
was liberal to the people, it did no injustice to the 
Government; and he trusted it wou'd pass witha 
unanimity with which no other measure ever has 
passed in regard to the public lands. 

He deemed it unnecessary to say more; for he 
did not believe it possible there could be any well 
founded objectien to this bill. Indeed, in saying as 
much as he had said in explanation of the provi- 
sions which it contained, he had rather adhered to 
form, than spoken from any conviction of the ne- 
cessity of that course; and he should now content 
himself with voting for this bill, without saying 
more in its favor. 

Mr. BENTON said the two bills standing toge- 
ther on the special orders, in relation to the public 
lands, the one for graduating the price, and the 
other for establishing a permanent pre-emption 
system, were bills upon the same subject, mutually 
connected with each other, and very fit and proper 
to be discussed and passed together. It would be 
difficult to discuss one without discussing the other; 
and, as it would save time, and be within the rules 
of propriety and order, he should avail himself of 
the discussion of one to speak of both. 

It would be recollected, that he had heretofore 
spoken of ihe sentiments of the present President 
of the United States, (Mr. Van Buren,) as being 
favorable to the principles of both bills—as having 
presented his opinions to that effect in official mes- 
sages—and he had taken it upon himself to say 
that he was entitled to more credit for the senti- 
ments he had expressed, and the part he had 
acted on this subject, than any public man in the 
United States; and he, (Mr. Benron,) had said 
these things with a full knowledge of what he was 
saying, and with a full determination to prove 
what he said when the proper opportunity presented 
itself. That opportunity had now arrived. The 
two bills were befvre the Senate; the discussion 
bad commenced upon them; and the offi- 
cially expressed opinions of the President were 
fit and proper matter to be presented to the 
Senate. He would, therefore, present the 
recommendations of President Van Buren on 
the subject of pre-emptions and graduated prices 
of the public lands, as he found them in his annual 
messages, and he would afterwards say something 


in justification of his assertion, that Mr. Van Bu- 
ren deserved more credit for his conduct on the 
question of the public lands, and was entitled to 
more gratitude from the cuitivating and farming 
interest, than any other public man in America. 

The first extract to which he would call the atten- 
tion of the Senate, was from the President’s Mes- 
sage of December, 1837, which was in the follow- 
ing words: 

“A large portion of our citizens have seated 
themselves on the public lands, without authority, 
since the passage of the last pre-emption law, and 
now ask the enactment of another to enable them 
to retain the lands occupied, upon payment of the 
minimum Government price. ‘They ask that which 
has been repeatedly granted before. If the fature 
may be judged of by the past, lite harm can be 
done to the interests of the Treasury by yielding to 
their request. Upon a critical examination, it is 
found that the lands sold at the public sales, since 
the introduction of cash payments, in 1820, have 
produced, on an average, the nett revenue of only 
six cents an acre more than the minimum Govern- 
ment price. There is no reason to suppose that 
future sales will be more productive. The Go- 
vernment, therefore, has no adequate pecuniary in- 
terest to induce it to drive these people from the 
lands they occupy, for the purpose of selling them 
we oherm.” © © & &© 8 9% *h polisy 
which should be limited to the mere object of sell- 
ing the lands for the greatest possible sum of 
money, without regard to higher considerations, 
finds but few advocates. On the contrary, it is 
generally conceded, that, while the mode of dispo- 
sition adopted by the Government should always 
be a pradent one; yet i's leading object ought to be 
the early settlement and cultivation of the lands 
sold; and that it should discoumenance, if it can- 
not prevent, the accumulation of large tracts in the 
same hands. which must, necessarily, retard the 
growth of the new States, or entail upon them a 
dependent tenantry, an its attendant evils.” 

In the message of December, 1838, he found 
the following passage: 

“Oar experience under the act passed at the last 
session, to grant pre-emption rights to settlers on 
the public lands, has as yet been too limited to en- 
able us to pronounce with safety upon the efficacy 
of its provisions to carry out the wise and liberal 
policy of the Government in that respect. There 
is, however, the best reason to anticipate favorable 
results from its operation. The recommendations 
formerly submitted to you in respect to a gradu- 
ation of the price of the public lands, remain to be 
finally acted upon. Having found no reason to 
change the views then expressed, your attention to 
them is again respectfully requested.” 

The message of December, 1839, contained these 
observations: 

“On a former occasion your attention was invited 
to various considerations in support of a pre-emp- 
tion law in behalf of the settlers on the public lands, 
and also of a law graduating the prices for such 
lands as had long been in the market unsold, in 
consequence of their inferior quality. The execu- 
tion of the act which was passed on the first sub- 
ject, has been attended with the happiest conse- 
quences, in quieting titles, and securing improve- 
ments to the industrious; and it has also, to a very 
gratifying extent, been exempt from the frauds 
which were prac'ised under previous pre-emption 
laws. It has, at the same time, as was anticipated, 
contributed liberally during the present year to the 
receipts of the Treasury. 

“The passage of a graduation law, with the 
guards before recommended, would also, I am per- 
suaded, add considerably to the revenue for seve- 
ral years, and prove in other respects just and be- 
neficial. 

**Your early consideration of the subject is there- 
fore once more earnestly requested.” 

And lastly, from the message of December, 1840, 
he made the following quotation: 

‘The available balance in the Treasury on the 
lst of January next, is estimated at one million and 
a balf of dollars. This sum, with the expected re- 
ceipts from all sources during the next year, will, it 
is believed, be sufficient to enable the Government 
to meet every engagement, and leave a suitable 
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balance in the Treasury at the end of the year, if 
the remedial measures connected with the customs 
and the public lands, heretofore recommended, 
shall be adopted, and the new appropriations by 
Congress shall not carry the expenditures beyond 
the official estimates.” 

Now these were extracts from the four different 
messages from Mr. Van Buren during the four 
years that he had the filled the Presidential chair. 
The extracts spoke for themselves; they showed 
the sentiments of the President; and they showed 
him to be what a patriot President should be—the 
uncompromising enemy of speculators, and the 
frank and thorough friend of the settlers and cul- 
tivators. The President was for pre-emptions, and 
graduative prices; and these were the two things 
which the speculators abhor, which the good of the 
country required, and what every settler and culti- 
vator had been demanding for many years. The 
sentiments of Mr, Van Baren were made clear on 
these two great points. He had spoken for him- 
self, and that not once, or twice, but four times; 
not in a private conversation, or in a letter, or in 
electioneering harargues, but officially and pub- 
licly, in his high character of President, and under 
the responsibility of the constitutional injunction to 
recommend to Congress the measures which he 
deemed proper for their consideration. These 
were the sentiments—this the conduct of President 
Van Buren; and for the manner in which he had 
taken these sentiments up, and expressed them— 
the candid manner in which he had taken them up, 
and the responsible manner in which he had ex- 
pressed them—he had placed himself at the head 
of the list of the friends of the graduation and pre- 
emption policy, and had entitled himself to the 
gratitude and confidence of all the friends of these 
measures. 


He accorded this high praise to Mr. Van Buren 
without any reservation, and without any exception 
whatever. He excepted nobody—not even any 
one from the new Siater—and least of all did he 
except himself. He (Mr. Benton) and others 
from the new States, who had supported the pre- 
emption and the graduation policy, had done their 
duty in a good cause, but their merit could not be 
equal tc that of statesmen from the Atlantic States, 
who had renounced unfounded prejudices against 
these important measures, and became their ardent 
supporters, and that against a powerful adverse in- 
terest. This was the case of Mr. Van Buren. He 
was a member of that Senate when these mezsures 
had but few friends there, and when the settlers on 
the public lands, the pre-emption bills for their be- 
nefit, and the graduation bill, were all accustomed 
to be denounced, and that by Western men, in 
terms of unmeasured condemnation. Mr. Van 
Buren was a member of this body when he, (Mr. 
BenTon,) almost solitary and alone, pleaded the 
cause of the Western pioneer—claimed protection 
for the meritorious settler—and argued the justice 
of reducing the price of the public lands according 
to its reduced quality and value. His solitary 
voice was overpowered at that time, and his bills 
were treated as preposterous, absurd, and imprac- 
ticable measures, and were said to be repudiated by 
the people of the West themselves. This was what 
Mr. Van Buren, in common with other Senators 
from the Atlantic States, was accustomed to hear; 
and it was natural that sach representations, cem- 
ing from Western men, should have its influence 
upon a stranger to the West, and prejudice his 
mind against the settlers on the public lands, and 
against all the measures intended for their relief. 
It was natural that such should be the effect pro- 
duced; and accordingly Mr. Van Buren, with almost 
the whole bedy of Atlantic Senators, voted against 
pre-emption bills, and graduation bills, during 
the time that he was a Senator on this floor; but 
his mind, though misled, was ju:t and candid, and 
open to the convictions of truth; and daring the 
four years that he presided over this body—during 
the four years of his Vice Presidency that he sat in 
the chair of the President of the Senate, and gave 
such punctual attendance and such respectful at- 


tention to their debates—daring these four years 
his prejudices became entirely removed, and he 
became favorable to the bills which he had for- 
merly opposed. This change took place under the pro- 
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ess of discussion, and under circumstances which 
proved that it was as disinterested and as fearless, as 
it was enlightened and equitable. It took place dur- 
ing the progress of anadverse measure—the land re- 
venue distribution bill—a measure calculated to 
enlist all the old States against the setilers, against 
pre-emptions, and against reduced prices of the 
public lands. It was in the face of this antage- 
nist measure—it was during the progress of this 
adverse bill, so hostile to the settlers and the new 
States, and so well calculated to atray all the old 
States against the new ones—it wasduring the pro- 
gress of this measure which presented so much to 
the hopes of a calculating politician, and when some 
former friends of the new States were faltering and 
going way before it—it was in this crisis that Mr. 
Van Buren became sensible of the correctness 
of the graduation and pre-emption policy; and from 
that time he only waited the appropriate opportu- 
nity to manifest his sentiments. That opportunity 
presented itself when he became President of the 
United States, and in that character had to discharge 
the constitutional duty of recommending to Con- 
gress the measures which he deemed proper for their 
consideration. In his first annual message, he recom- 
mended the graduation and pre-emptivn policy: in 
his second message he did the same; in the third 
he repeated the recommendation; and ia h.s fourth 
and last, he has adhered to it. This has been his 
conduct in relation to these important measures; 
and upon this siatement of facts, as concisely as 
they were correctly stated, he (Mr. Benron) 
rested the assertion, that Mr. Van Buren stood at 
the head of the list of the meritorious friends of the 
graduation and pre-emption policy, and was enti- 
tled to the gratitude and confidence of all who be- 
lieved, as he did, that that policy was the true 
policy of the country, combining in the highest de- 
gree the interest of the individual with the interest 
of the public. 


Having done this justice to Mr. Van Buren, and 
availed himself of the advantage of his arguments 
in favor of the two bills referred to, he (Mr. Ben- 
TON) would go on to give his own testimony, de- 
rived from experience, in their favor. It was now 
thirty-one years since he had first been called to 
act in a legislative capacity on the subject of pre- 
emptions, and fourteen years since he had first 
moved the graduation policy on this floor; and all 
experience had confirmed him in his opinion in 
favor of the wisdom and justice of both measures. 
As far back as the year 1809, he had been a mem- 
ber of the General Assembly of the State of Ten- 
nessee—a member of the Senate of that State—and 
in that capacity, had given his cordial support to 
the pre-emption policy, extended by that State to 
the settlers on the public lands of the State south of 
the Holston river. He had seen the operation of the 
pre-emption law then passed by the Legislature of 
that State, and he had seen the operation of all the 
pre-emption laws since passed by Congress. He 
had seen all—titerally seen it; for his resicence in 
the West enabled him to see it; and he could truly 
say that the operation of these laws had been equi- 
table and beneficial—good for the individual set- 
tler—good for the public Treasury—good for the 
country. He was, therefore, confirmed in the poli- 
cy by the test of experience, and should continue 
to give it an ardent support. He was for the set- 
tler—for the man that went forward amidst every 
danger, under every privation, and against every 
hardship, to build his log cabin in the depth of the 
wilderness, and to provide by his labor and his 
courage for the suppoit aad defence of his family. 
The soil should go to the cultivators, was his doc- 
trine; the first comer having the first choice; the 
second comer the second choice; and so on to the 
end of the list, speculators and general purcha- 
sers taking their choice after the first settlers were 
provided for. Thus, experience had tesied the 
benefit of the pre-emption system: it had done the 
same with the graduation principle, for this princi- 
Ee had been tried in the Siate of ‘Tennessee, and 

ad worked well there: it had been tried in the 
State of Mississippi, on the Chickasaw lands, and 
by virtue of a clause in their treaty, ratified by the 
Senate of the United States, and had worked well 
there. The graduation principle had worked well 
in both these instances, and tke public mind of all 


the new States, and in all the Territories, was en- 
tirely in favor of it. It was as necessary in the 
old counties as the pre-emption bill was in the new 
ones; and the current of public opinion was now 
so strong in its favor, that those who rid:culed it 
when he (Mr. Benton) first brought it forward, 
now eclipsed him in their zeal for it, and laid hold 
of the graduation bill as a passport to popularity, 
and as a ladder to promotion. 

He had pleasure in saying that the public mind 
throughout the Union had shown itself favorable, 
during the late Presidential canvass, {o the policy 
of these two bills: the actual President was known 
to be favorable to them from his public messages 
to Congress; the President elect was argued to be 
so from his past votes in this body; and to neither 
were his sentiments on this point objected in any 
part of the Union. Mr. Van Buren received near 
four hundred thousand popular votes more than he 
had received in 1836; General Harrison received 
more than one hundred thousand above him; and 
that after having voted for a pre-emption and a gra- 
duation bill far mot~ liberal in their provisions than 
the bills now before the Senate. He voted, in 
1828, for a graduation bill down to 25 cents per 
acre, and for a pre-emptive right of purchase gra- 
duated down to 5 cents an acre; and had the full 
benefit of these votes in the new States, without 
the least diminution of public favor in the old ones. 

He (Mr. Benton) here adverted particularly 
to the provisions of the bill for which General 
Harrison voted in 1828, and which, for the sake of 
precision, on a point so important, we insert entire. 
A BILL to graduate the price of the public lands, 

to make donations thereof to actual settlers, and 

to cede the refuse to the States in which they 
lie. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That so much of the public lands as 
have been offered heretofore at public sale, and 
which may remain unsold on the first Monday of 
November next, and shall then be subject to entry 
at private sale, shall, thereafter, be offered at pri- 
vate sale, in parcels, conformable to sectional di- 
visions and subdivisions, until the sale thereof shall 
be effected, at the following graduation of prices: 
For two years next ensuing the fimt Monday of 
November, one thousand eight hundred and _ twen- 
ty-eight, at one dollar per acre; for two years next 
ensuing the first Monday of November, 1830, at 
seventy-five cents per acre; for two years next en- 
suing the first Monday of November, 1832, at 
fifty cents per atre; and fortwo years, from and 
after the first Monday of November, 1834, at twen- 
ty-five cents per acre. 

Sec. . And be it further enacted, That it shall 
and may be lawful for any head of a family, young 
man over the age of twenty one years, or widow, 
not having received a donation of land from the 
United States, and wishing to become an actual 
settler on any parcel of public land authorized by 
this act to be sold, and not exceeding in quantity 
the amount of one-quarter section, to demand 
and receive from the proper register and receiver, 
as soon as thirty days shall have elapsed afier the 
said parcel shall have fallen to either of the gradu- 
ated prices by this act established, a written per- 
mission to tettle on the same; and ifthe person so 
applying shall pay down to the proper receiver the 
sum of seventy-five cents per acre for land offered 
by the first section of this act for one dollar per 
acre; or fifty cents per acre for land offered at se- 
venty-five cents per acre; or twenty-five cents per 
acre for land offered at &fty cents per acre; or five 
cents per acre for land offered at twenty-five cents 
per acre, and shall forthwith settle thereupon, and 
cvitivate the same for five consecutive years, and 
shall be a citizen of the Uaited States at the end of 
that time, the said person, on making proof before 
the proper register and receiver, of such settle- 
ment, cultivation, and citizenship, shall be entitled 
to receive a patent therefor from the United States. 
Add if two or more persons, entitled under this act 
to the privileges of actual settlers, shall apply at 
the same time for the same parcel of land, then the 
register and receiver shall immediately decide the 
right of preference between them, according to the 
equitable circumstances; and, where these are equal, 
































by lot: Previded, always, That no sale, or assign- 
ment of any settlement right shall be valid, amd in 
no case shall the patent issue to any person but the 
settler himself, if living, or to his heirs or devisees 
if dead. 

Sxo. . And be it further enacted, That the regis- 
ters and receivers, for services done under the 
third section of this act, shall have a right to de- 
mand and take, from the party applying for such 
services, the following fees: For a written permis- 
sion to settle upon a quarter section of land, the 
sum of twenty-five cents cach; for taking the proof 
of settlement, cultivation, and citizenship, and 
granting the final certificate, the further sum of 
fifty cents each. 


Mr. BENTON then resumed. He said this was 
the graduation and pre-emption, aad also donation 
bill, which he brought iato the Senate in 1823— 
which was amended by that body until it took the 
shape which it now wears, an| for which General 
Harrison voted. He voted seven times on yeas 
and nays, as the journal will show, in majorities, 
fixing the teatures and details of the bill: he then 
voted in a respectable minority of twenty-one in 
favor of ordering the bill to its third reading: pod 
he showed himself to be a firm friend to the at 
1828, which reduced the price of the public | 
as low as twenty-five cents per acre, and which 
gave the settlers twenty-five cenis advantage in the 
purchase. All this was duly made known to the 
American public during the canvass, and ne where 
gave rise te any objection to him. It did not pre- 
vent him from receiving a great majority of the 
votes of the people and of the States. It was fair, 
then, to conclude that the people of the United 
States are satisfied with the pre-emption and the 
graduation policy; and that, in passing the two bills 
now befsre the Senate, the rare felicity would be 
experienced of conforming to the sentiments of the 
actual President, of the President elect, of the pee- 
ple of the new States, and of the people of the old 
States. 

He (Mr. Benton) had referred to the votes of the 
President elect on the graduation and pre-emption 
bill of 1828, in no invidious or unfriendly spirit. 
He had done it for the precise purpose which he 
had avowed—for the purpose of showing that the 
new President had gone infinitely further in sup- 
port of such bills than ths present propesitions go; 
and that, for this, he had received the greatest ap- 
plause in the new States, without losing a particle 
of popularity in the old ones. It was for this pur- 
pose that he had quoted the votes of General Har- 
risos; and he conceived that the argument which 
he drew from these votes, and the public satisfac- 
tion with the gentlemen who gave them, was per- 
fectly fair and parliamentary. 

He would conclude what he had to say on this 
subject with recalling to the recollection of the 
Senate the fact that both the pre-emption and the 
graduation bills were now presented as revenue 
measures—that both the President and the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury presented them as such— 
presented them as bills which would accelerate the 
sales of the public lands, and increase the income 
from that branch of the revenue,—while adding t» 
the strength, wealth, cultivation, and compact set- 
tiement of the States and Territories in which the 
public lands lie. That was a most material fea- 
ture in the character of those bills at present. It 
should recommend them to all sides of that cham- 
ber—pariicularly to the anti-Democratic side, who 
were calling out for new taxes to defray the cur- 
rent expences of the Government, and to pay a 
national debt, which they allege to exist. To that 
party these two bills must come as welcome visit- 
ers—as fountains of supply—as the exact thing 
which they want—as a means of augmenting the 
revenue without disturbing any branch of com- 
merce—as most happily combining the interests of 
individuals with the supply of the Treasury, and 
the accommodation of the public. 

Mr. PRENTISS spoke, as was understood, in 
Opposition to the bill, bat in so low a tone of voice, 
as to be inaudible at the Reporters’ desk. 

Mr. MANGUM rose to make some inquiry te- 
specting certain provisions of the bill. He said 
there was a provision that from and after the pas- 
sage of this act, every head of a family, ete. should 
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be entitied to certain privileges therein mentioned; 
and he wished to know whether it was intended that 
there should be a limitation to color, or whether 
blacks were intended to be included, as well as 
white persons. 

What the precise object of the clause was, to 
which the Senator referred, did not reach the Re- 
porters’ desk; and as the Reporters are not permit- 
ted to have the use of any Congressional bill or do- 
cument, it is necessarily left in obscurity. 

He also inquired whether the bill was intended 
to comprebend aliens as well as free citizens. It 
appeared to him, some of the terms used in the bill 
were exceedingly comprehensive, and yet indefi- 
nile. He wished further to know how long a per- 
son would be required to occupy the public land, 
before he would be entitled to the privileges pro- 
posed by this bill; and he was desirous of being in- 
formed what guard or security there was that one 
person would not settle on ten or twelve suc- 
cessive sections of land in the same year. 

He saw no provision respecting the length of oc- 
cupancy, nor any to prevent a setiler entering half 
a dozen or more sections at the same time; and he 
would be glad if the friends of this bill would give 
him the information which he desired before he 
voted on the bill. He further observed that it ap- 
peared to him, if this bill passed it would revolu- 
tionize the whole land system of the country, and 
confer the power on the register and receiver of the 
district, and the Commissioner of the Land Office 
—higher judicial power than was known to be be- 
stowed'to any officers in this country; in truth, the 
whole land would be subject to acentrical system, 
and the existing land system might be dispensed 
with. He further complained that the bill would 
be unequal in its eperation, and consequently un- 
just towards some portion of our citizens, who 
could not by possibility derive the slightest advan- 
tage from this law. He insinuated that those 
“boys” of eighteen years of age, who, by this act, 
would be entitled to pre-emption, would be twenty- 
one four years hence; and after stating that he did 
not prepose to go into a discussion of this bill, con- 
cluded -by observing that he was opposed to its 
whole policy. 

He afierwards again rose, and moved the amend- 
ment of a section to which he had referred, by in- 
troducing the word “‘white” before “persons,” 
shereby limiting the right to pre-emption, so as to 
exclude persons of color. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky called for the ayes and 
noes thereon, which were ordered, and the question 
being taken, it was decided in the affirmative—ayes 
37, pay 1, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Benton, Bu- 
chan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Clay of Ken 
tucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Dixon, Fulton, Gra- 
ham, Henderson, King, Knight, Linn, Lumpkin, 
Mangum, Merrick, Mouton, Nicholas, Norvell, 
Pierce, Preston, Roane, Robinson, Ruggles, Sevier, 
Smith of Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, Sturgeon, 
Tallmadge, Tappan, Walker, Wall, Williams, 
and Young—37. 

NAY—Mr. Porter—1. 

Mr. MANGUM then moved the insertion of the 
werds “being a citizen of the United States” after 
the words “single man,” so as to exclude aliens 
from the right of pre-emption. 

Mr. CALHOUN inquired whether, in point of 
fact, any but a citizen could hold land; and he was 
informed that aliens could hold land in Chio. 

Mr. CLAY ef Alabama was also understood to 
say that aliens could hold land in many of the new 
States. 

Mr. CALHOUN remarked that the law in this 
pasticular should conform to the laws of the re- 
spective States. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said this was no new 
question; but no bill of this description ever did 
contain a provision like that now proposed to be 
inserted; and yet no evil was known to grow out of 
them. This ought to be satisfactory to the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. CALHOUN said this was with bim a ques- 


‘tion of my og and he had merely mace the 


inquiry, that he might have a knowledge of the 
fact 


Mr. SMITH of Indiana said this was a bill of 
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great importance; and as he was of opinion that it 
would require many amendments, he would suggest, 
as it was past three o’clock, the usual hour of ad- 
journment, that the bill should be passed over. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that we ourselves soon 
forgot what bad passed in this body. Itis not yet 
three years since this very question was argued at 
considerable length, and solemnly decided by the 
Senate. When the last pre-emption bill was un- 
der consideration, in January, 1838, the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Merrick] bad moved to ex- 
clude foreigners from the benefit of its provisions; 
and after much debate his motion was negatived. 
From the investigation which then took place, the 
fact was established, that from the very beginning 
of our land sales, foreigners had always been per- 
mitted to purchase the public lands in the same 
manner as if they were our own citizens. No in- 
convenience had ever, to his knowledge, resulted 
from this practice. No person even now proposed 
to change it. This was the established policy of 
the country. The attempt now made was not to 
prevent foreigners from purchasing the public 
lands, but from acquiring the right of pre-emption. 
For his own part, he thought that the alien who 
came to this country, traversed the Atlantic States, 
and made a settlement with his family in the wil- 
derness of the far West, ought not to be excluded 
from the privilege of purchasing at the minimum 
price, in preference to all other persons, the small 
tract of land which he bad improved, merely be- 
cause he had drawn his first breath in a foreign 
land. In this particular he ought to be placed on 
the same footing with our own citizens. 

The uniform practice of selling the public lands 
to foreigners interfered with no right of any of the 
States, no matter whether aliens were permitted to 
purchase lands under their laws or not. The title 
thus acquired by the alien would be good against 
all mankind except the sovereign State within 
whose limits the land was situated. If under its 
laws aliens could not hold real estate, the State 
might forfeit it by the common law process of 
escheat. None of ihe new Sta'es had ever adopted 
this course. On the contrary, they were all glad 
that emigrants from other countries should pur- 
chase and cultivate these lands. He was, there- 
fore, prepared, both on principle and on policy, to 
vote against the amendment of the Senator from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Maneum.] 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said it was very true 
that this question, as had been observed by the Se- 
nator from Pennsylvania, had been raised some 
years ago; and he also believed, beyond the moun- 
tains, aliens were allowed to hold land, but he also 
believed that there was some condition required in 
almost all the States—in some of them, a residence 
of two or three years. Now it might be a question 
whether they should extend the privilege except to 
those holding by State authority—and aliens who 
hold were not entitled to a vote—but he (Mr. 
Ciay) was opposed on principle to the proposition 
that aliens should be invited from every portion of 
the habitable globe, to take possession of the public 
lands on terms so peculiarly favorable as were pro- 
posed by this bill. 

Whilst a man is an al‘en, owing allegiance to 
any foreign power, he ought not to exercise the 
right of franchise in our country; nor ought either 
the serfs of Russia, or the subjects of Austria, or of 
England, or France, bound by their allegiance to a 
foreign potentate, to be allowed, until they re- 
nounced their fealty to their original potentate, to 
enjoy the privileges of Americanfreemen. On this 
question he hoped, neither there nor elsewhere, 
would there be any diversity of opinion, whatever 
there might be of the necessity of a greater or less 
restriction in the acquisition of the rights of an 
American citizen in the different stages of the na- 
tional progress, in its infancy and maturi'y. There 
was anether poiat on which there ought not to be 
any diversity of opinion. Though it might be the 
practice of our Government to sell the soil of our 
country alike to aliens as to citizens, there should 
not be extended an invitation to aliens to come 
and purchase our Jands; and yet such would be the 
effect of this bill. It was a question of sound policy 
whether they would hold out to all, without or 
within this country, these peculiar privileges 
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of pre-emptioners. He (Mr. Cray) should 
conform his vote to that which he had given 
this question three years ago. P 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that like the Senator 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray] he would most cordi- 
ally adhere to the vote which he had given on this 
question three years ago. He agreed with the 
Senator, that until a foreigner became a citizen, he 
ought not to be permitted to exere’se the elective 
franchise. But the present case was far different. 
What, after all, was this privilege of pre-emption 
about which we had heard so much? Was ita 
gift of the land? Ne. Was ita sale of the land 
below the ordinary price fixed upon it by the 
Government? Certainly not. What then was it? 

We had ascertained by long experience that the 
public lands, from some cause or other, do not 
command at public sale on an average more than 
two or three cents per acre more than the minimum 
price. The reason of this, we may easily conjec- 
ture? The bands of speculators who attend these 





- sales, combine for the purpose of keep'ng down the 


price to the minimum standard. They are thus 
enabled to obtain the choice tracts at but one or 
two cents above one dollar and twenty-five cents per 
acre. Now what is the great privilege which we 
confer by this bill? It is nothing more than this;— 
that the man who goes into the wilderness—selects 
a quarter section of land—erects his log cabin 
upon it, and brings it into a state of cultivation, 
shall not be turned out of house and home by any 
greedy speculator who may have cast his longing 
eyes upon it. This spot of land is not offered at 
public sale, but is reserved for the actual settler, 
provided he pays for it in cash at the rate of one dollar 
ond twenty-five cents per acre. The Government 
may thus, by possibility, lose one, two or three 
cents on each acre, in securing to this poor man 
his selected home. This is the sum total of the 
benefit to him and the loss to the Treasury; with- 
out bringing into the account the advantage which 
the country derives from having its vacant lands 
settled and cultivated by a brave and hardy popu- 
lation. 


Now, inregard toaliens. The Senator has ad- 
mitted that, from the origin of the Government un- 
til the present day, they have been permitted to 
purchase the public lands of the West, either at 
public sale or by private entry. This fact is in- 
controvertible Tien why make an odious distinc- 
tion against foreigners in this particular case? If 
you permit them to purchase in every other form, 
why deny to them the privilege of purchasing as 
pre-emptioners. The alien who flies from oppres- 
sion at home, and makes his way into the far West, 
and there fixes his habitation, at the same time 
places his body as a_ barrier against the attacks of 
the savage foe which your policy has collected on 
that frontier. Such aliens thus furnish stronger 
evidence of their fidelity to the country, and of 
their intention to become citizens, than they could 
do by a mere declaration to this effect, under the 
naturalization laws, though, he presumed, such a 
declaration was made by them in a!most every in- 
stance. Aman who merely does this, may change 
his intention before he becomes a citizen; but the 
man who makes a settlement on the public land, 
and purchases it from the Government, thus iden- 
tifies his own fate and that of his family, for weal 
or for wo, with our Government. From such 
men we have nothing to apprehend. And shall we 
suffer even the alien speculator, who has no inten- 
tion of ever becoming a citizen, to purchase the 
humble dwelling of this poor man, and drive him 
out of possession? Such might often be the case, 
if it were not for your pre-emption Jaws, For my 
own part, I shall always !most cheerfully, as long 
as I shall be honored witha seat in the Senate, 
grant this trifling privilege to the actual setiler, 
whether he has emigrated from the old to the new 
Siates, to improve his condition, or has fled from 
oppression in the old world, te live under the pro- 
tection of our Republican iastitutions. 

Mr. BENTON said there were no restrictions in 
Missouri upon the acquisition of lands by aliens— 
that it was the policy of the State to encourage emi 
gration, and she had therefore placed foreigners on 
a level with citizens in what relates to the rights of 
property. 
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With respecti to the present motion to exclude 
aliens from the benefit of the pre-emption laws, he 
said it was the repetition of a motion which had 
been made two years ago, and which had beer 
then rejected; and he saw no new reasen for bring- 
ing it forward now. It was, in his opinion, an im: 
politic and an unwise motion, ard the reasons given 
for it were unfounded and untenable. What were 
those reasons} Why, that it gives a right io out 
soil to emigrants from foreign countries, before 
they have abjured allegiance to their native coun: 
try, and encourages the refuse of the European po- 

ulation to come to our country. Now this bill 
could offer inducements to no one to come but such 
as meant to live by their labor, and by the most 
useful and honorable of all pursuits—that of agri- 
culture. To such only could the pre-emptive pri- 
vilege be an inducement to leave their own country 
and remove to the United States; and all such must 
be most welcome accessions to our population. To 
receive the benefit of the bill, the emigrant must ga 
and settle on the public land—he must clear it and 
cultivate it, built a log cabin upon it, and inhabiti!. 
This was a real pledge of fidelity to the country—a 
better one then an oath of abjuration of foreignal- 
Iegiance could give. The settler, under such cir- 
cumstances, became at once a meritorious inhabi- 
tant; he attached himself to the soi}; he began to 
add to the mass of the national wealth, by adding 
to the mass of the national production; he took hs 
place among the farmers, and from the first mo- 
ment felt his attachment to the country in which he 
was instantly elevated to the class of freeholders; and 
his feelings were communicated tohis children, and 
love of America grew up in their hearts, and pre: 
dominated in their affections. For himself, he (Mr 
Benton) could say that his own experience was 
entirely in favor of the measure. He had seen the 
effect of the pre-emption privilege in Missouri in 
favor of foreign emigrants; it drew a vast many of 
them to the State, and instantly converted them 
into meritorious cultivators of the soil. Germans, 
especially, came in vast numbers, and were con: 
tinuing to arrive, and the country deeply felt the 
benefit of their labors. They were forming large 
settlements, and towns, and villages, and were in- 
corporating with the population and becoming part 
of its mass. The passage of this bill, and its twin 
brother, the graduation bill, by which the inferior 
lands will be reduced in price, will greatly augment! 
this emigration; and he (Mr. Benton) should re. 
joice to see it. Emigrants whe came here to deal 
in money, found no restrictions upon their acquisi- 
tions; alien merchants or bankers may acquire mil- 
lions, and carry them away. To this none of the 
gentlemen objected. Then why should they objeci 
to the acquisition of afew hundred dollars’ worth 
of land by an alien, when he must remain and cul: 
tivate that land for the general good as well as for 
his own individual benefit, for he could not carry it 
away from the country? This was absurd; and he 
(Mr. Benton) was astonished to see the difference 
which was made between the acquisition of real 
and personal estate. The alien banker or mer 
chant may acquire unlimited miilions, and exercise 
vast influerce over the policy and e'ections of the 
country; the solitary cultivator who would work 


his little field in the wocds, having no power to in- 


fluence any body, is objected to as a dangerous cha- 
racier. This was preposterous, and the objection 
could not hold. 


Senate, and he trusted it would be so rejected 
again. 


The question on adopting the amendment pros 
posed by Mr. Mancum being taken, it was decided 


in the negative—ayes 12, nays 30, as follows: 


YEAS—Messis. Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Cristenden, Dixon, Graham, Huntington, Knight, 
Mangum, Mceriick, Prentiss, Preston, and Rug- 


g'es—12. 


NAYS—Messrs. Allen; Anderson, Benton, Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun, Ciay of Alabama, Fulton, Hen- 
derson, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Mouton, 
Nicholas, Norvell, Pierce, Porter, Roane, Robin- 
son, Sevier, Smith of Connecticut, Smith of Indi 
ana, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, Tappan, Walker, 


Wail, Williams, Wright, and Young—30. 
‘And the Senate adjourned. 











The motion to exclude aliens had 
been rejected heretofore by a decided vote of the 
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Mr. CLAY of Alabama offered the following 
amendment, which was agreed to: 

And be it further enacted, That, prior to any entries 
being made under the privileges given by this act, 
proot of the settlement and improvement required 
by its provisions shall be made to the satisfaction 
of the register and receiver of the Jand district in 
which such lands may lie, agreeably to the rules 
which may be prescribed by the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office for that purpose; which 
register and receiver shall, each, be entitled to re- 
ceive fifty cents for his services therein; and all as- 
signments or transfers of the right of pre-emption 
given by this act, prior (o the issuance of patents, 
shall be null and void. 
$4Mr. TAPPAN proposed to amend the bill by an 
amendment which declared that the settler should 
b: entitled to the benefits of the pre-emption right 
only once, which was agreed to. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said he had an amend- 
ment to propose, as a proviso, to the last clause, as 
follows: 

‘Provided, That no person being an alien shall 
be entitled to any privilege or right of settlement 
cr preemption granted by this act, except only 
such as shall previously have made, in due form of 
law, the declaration of intention, required by the 
naturalization laws of the United States, to become 
a citizen of the said United States. 

‘*And provided fur ther, That no person shall take 
any right or benefit under this act, who shall not 
make oath before some proper officer authorized 
to administer oaths, that his whole estate was not, 
at the time of his settlement, worth as much as five 
hundred dollars.” 

He said he had supposed yesterday, when the 
Senate decided that aliens should be admitted, that 
the Senate proceeded on the supposition, that fo- 
reigners settling on our public Jands, of course in- 
tended to become citizens; but it appeared to him 
it might still be proper to require of them some 
legal evidence of that intention. He did not see 
what possible objection there could be to this. 

Mr. ANDERSON. There is no objection to the 
first part of the resolution. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. If, indeed, they were 
going to legislate on the plan proposed yesterday by 
the honorable Senator from Pennsylvania, [Mr. 
Bocnanan,]| and were not only to welcome all fo- 
reigners, but in our expansive philanthropy t» grant 
them privileges, refused to our own native born ci- 
tizens, then, to be sure, there would be no necessity 
of such a proviso as he had proposed; but if Con- 
gress legislated on any thing like a principle of na- 
tionality, if it proposed to recognise any distinction 
between foreigners and natives, then surely the 
amendment was proper and reasonable. Else, 
what was there to prevent foreigners actually to 
form colenies in the midst of our country? to avail 
themselves of all the benefits extended by our laws 
without the least thought or intention of ever as- 
suming the responsibilities of American citizens? 
There were already many foreigners of this de- 
scription in Our country; there were many mer- 
chan's in our great cities who were ever ready and 
on the alert to grasp at every privilege our legisla- 
tion would permit to thee, but who were not citi- 
zens with us, and never intended to be. Before he 
wou'd grant to a foreigner the privilege prov ided 
by this bill, he would record evidence of the man’s 
intention to become naturalized. Was this too 
much to require? The Senate bad been told that 
to all those who fled from oppression in the old 
world we were to grant—what?- Our own lands? 
That was the amount of if. Bat this was what he 
was not prepared todo. It had been urged that we 
were under obligation to do this to foreigners, be- 
cause they presented their breasts as a bulwark to 
guard us againstthe savage foe upon our frontier. 
When, and where, had we made foreign breasts the 
bulwark of our safety? What! and was it come to 
this, that our citizens had to rely on the breasts of fo- 
reigners fortheir protection? No, no, no. Thingshad 
not come to that pass. The American people were 












































































































not yet reduced so low as to be forced to offer mer- 
cenary rewards to strangers and foreigners to ex- 
pose their bosoms as a rampartto defend us—against 
whom? Not against a world in arms would he 





seek such a bulwark for protection, much less 
against a horde of naked savages. This might do 
to be used in argument; it made a very pretty figure 
in a speech; bat he could not think that gentlemen 
were quite in earnest when they urged such a con- 
sideration as that on the Senate. No, no; we want- 
ed no such equivalent for our lands; what we chose 
te grant we would grant freely, and not encumber 
it with acondition of defending us against the In- 
dians on our border. All he would require was a 
simple pledge of intention to become one of our- 
selves; to share the rights and responsibilities of 
American citizens. Could less be asked than this? 

As to the second branch of the amendment, viz: 
the requirement of an oath that the estate of the 
applicant for a pre-emption did not exceed $500-— 
what objection could there be to it?) The aathdts 
of the bill had thrown the “log cabin’ feature into 
it expressly to show, as he supposed, that the bill 
was to be enacied for the benefit of the poor man. 
He wanted it to be so in factand intruth He 
did not want a law to make rich men richer, but to 
furnish a home to the industrions man who wanted 
to live and to work. It was important that there 
should be some limitation to the operation of the 
bill: otherwise, under the pretext of givinga home 
to the poor and Jaboring man, the law would ope- 
rate in fact for the benefit of the grasping land 
speculator. By a curious coincidence enough, it 
had happened yesterday, that while the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Cray] was advocating and 
urging the bill upon the Senate, he (Mr. CrirrenpEn) 
received a Jetter from an old friend and constituent, 
inquiring with evident anxiety whether there was 
not a great pre-emption bill to pass this session; the 
letter stated that throughout that country there was 
a great movement amcng the people; men of sub- 
stance were quitting good houses and settlements, 
and removing, with the hope of geiting richer, on 
te new lands. This was under the idea that now, 
as heretofore, the pre-emption law would require 
actual residence and settlement. The writer added 
that he made the inquiry more particularly, be- 
cause there lay near his present residence a piece 
of very good land, and if he was sure such a Dill 
was to pass, he would at once break up and 
remove to this new tract. The letter stated 
that the removals were very numerous—in fact, 
that there seemed a general movement through 
all that part of the country. Not only log cabins 
of the best description, but in some cases good 
brick houses, were abandoned that their owners 
might avail themselves of the expected pre-emp- 
tion law to enrich themselves and their children. 
Now it never, surely, could be the intention of. the 
Senate to grant pre-emptions to men of this de- 
scription; and if not, the bill ought to be limited and 
guarded, in order that it might effectually exclude 
those who waited for such a law, that they might 
use it as an engine to increase their wealth. 

Mr. TAPPAN said if the amendment of the Se- 
na'or from Kentucky failed, he should pro an 
amendment to remedy the evil by preventing the 
acquisition of a pre-emption right, by any person 
who should be the owner of any jand, and should 
quit it to live on the public lands. 


Mr. BUCHANAN could not have supposed that 
the few incidental remarks which he had made on 
the question which was yesterday decided by the 
Senate, would have brought out the Senator from 
Kentacky, (Mr. Cairrenpen] or any other Senator, 
in reply to-day. He had no right, however, to 
complain of this, and was only sorry that he (Mr. 
B.) was now compelled, in self-defence, to make a 
few observations in reply to his remarks. It had 
been his purpose not to utter a single word on the 
general subject of pre-emptions, which had been so 
often discussed by him before; but to content him- 
self by merely giving his silent vote in favor cf the 
bill. 

Mr. B. should neither vote for the first nor the 
second clause of the Senator’s amendment. He 
went against the whole and each of ifs parts. In 
relation to the first clause, he held that the foreigner 
who penetrated to the Western frontier of our vast 
country, and there settled upon and cultivated a 

tract of land, presented the clearest proof, and that 
by the most decisive action-, of his intention ‘to 
become a citizen of the United States, How can 
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it be contended that this was no proof of such an 
intention? The whole conduct of such a man 
manifested that he was determined to live and to 
die by the soil. In what other manner could he 
give stronger proof of his devotion to ourinstitutions 
than to have transferred his heme from his native 
country to the far West, and there to have felled 
the forest and erected a dwelling (he would not say 
a log cabin, for he had no reason to be remarkably 
artiai to that name,) forhimself and his family? 
He thus acquired, not the title to the tract of land 
which he had selected, but merely the right to pur- 
chase and pay for it atthe Government price, in 
preference to all other persons. If he should prove 
unable to do this, his labor was all forfeited. Mr. 
B. could assure the Senator, that from such aliens 
as these, he need apprehend no danger of foreign 
influence. These pioneer farmers were not the 
men from whom we had any thing to dread. He 
should never consent to destroy the title of sucha 
man, after be had paid for his land, and thus to 
render all his toils and privations unavailing, 
merely because through negligence he might not 
have gone to a court of justice, and made a formal 
declaration of his intention to become a citizen of 
the United States, before his actual settlement 
commenced. No, never! His judgment and his 
feelings would equally revolt against such an act. 

He (Mr. B.) could not understand the opposi- 
tion which had been manifested in certain quarters 
to foreigners, who had sought a refuge and a home 
in our country. Had they not materially assisted 
in achieving our independence? In the days of 
the Revolution no such jealousy was felt towards 
the brave Irishmen, Frenchmen, and Germans, 
who, side by side with our native citizens, had 
fought the battles of liberty. On the contrary, he 
had no doubt, it was from a grateful sense of 
these services, that it had ever been the settled 
policy of the Government to allow them to pur- 
chase our vacant lands upon the same terms with 
American citizens. 

Was there no reason for pursuing the same po- 
licy at the present day? as it not clearly our 
interest as a nation to permit such emigrants to 
purchase, and possess our vacant lands, and thus 
establish a line of defence on our frontier against 
the incursions of the savage enemy? This wasa 
wise policy which he trusted might never be aban- 
doned. 

Bat the Senator [Mr. Cairrenpen] made light 
of the danger from the hordes of savages, which, 
wisely or unwisely, had been collected on our 
Western frontier; and he thought it was degrading 
to American citizens to be protected and defended 
by any foreigner not yet naturalized. 


Mr. B. believed that the danger was one which 
might well be apprebended even by the bravest men. 
Some twenty or thirty thcusand Indian warriors, 
he did not recollect the number exactly, now oc- 
cupied the country along the Western line of the 
States of Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana. 
There they were, and there they must remain, or 
the national faith must be violated. They had 
been almost literally driven to that frontier from 
their native homes in the interior of the States, 
with all the hostile feelings and wounded pride 
which our conduct towards them naturally 
inspired. At any time, at all times, there was 
danger of a united war being waged by these 
Savages against our frontier settlements. We 
all know that it is the nature of the Indian to brocd 
over his vengeance, and to strike the most dread- 
ful blow when his enemy least expects it. Was 
it-not then clearly the policy of the Government to 
increase the number of inhabitants on that frontier? 
And if an Irish, a German, or a French emigrant 
thought proper to settle there, was he (Mr. B.) to 
be censured for having declared that their bosoms 
would become bulwarks against the incursions of 
our savage enemy? These brave men would al- 
ways be ready to die in defence of those pos- 
sessions which this Government had permitted 
them first to improve and then to purchase. 

But the Senator thought it would be degrading to 
Americans to resortto such a defence. Mr. B. 
well knew that “he blood of Douglas could pro- 
tect itself.” He knew that our own citizens could 
defend their country: but how they could be 
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degraded by fighting in the same ranks with fo- 
Teigners,as our Revolutionary forefathers had done, 
he was utterly ata loss to conceive. This was a 
species of exalted pride which he could not under- 
stand. And this, too, when these foreigners, united 
with our own citizens, were defending their com- 
mon possessions and their homes. It was certain 
that such men would become citizens as soon as 
they could under our naturalization laws; but if 
any of” them, either ignorantly or from negligence, 
bad omitted to make a formal declaration of their 
intention to this effect, he wou'd never deprive 
them of their privilege of pre-emption, and drive 
them from their homes for this reason. He could 
not, therefore, give his support to the first clause 
of the Senator’s amendment. On the second 
clause of the amendment, he should say nothing, 
as he did not deem it necessary, and would not, 
therefore, protract the debate, into which he had 
entered with much reluctance, 


Mr. CRITfENDEN would offer but a few 
words in reply, rather to what the Senator had 
insinuated, than to what he had actually said. 
The gentleman seemed greatly surprised that there 
should be manifested in certain quarters so great a 
hostility to foreigners. He did not really under- 
stand what the Senator meant. He had not said 
one word derogatory to foreigners; he had neither 
said nor insinuated any thing likeit. It was his 
idea thatthe Constitution, by the liberality of its 
provisions, offered an asylam and protection to 
the oppressed of all countries; but it was re- 
versing the whole matter, and changing our 
entire attitude, when we offered to grant them 
a pre-emption title to Jand ameng us that they 
might comeand be our bulwark against the In- 
dians. Such a position was against our national 
pride; it was degrading to tell all the world that we 
would grant them privileges in the hope that they 
would present their breasts as a bulwark to defend 
us from danger. Was this language for Ameri- 
cans? Not that it was degrading to us that foreign- 
ers should mingle with our own people in defend- 
ing the country from a common enemy—not at 
all, there was nothing degrading in it. But he 
would not hold this out as a motive to invi'e them 
to our shores. He would not offer them land for 
being our rampart against our foes. He entertain- 
ed no spirit of hostility toward them; far from it: 
but he made a distinction between them and our 
own home-born American citizens. Did the Sena- 
tor hold them both alike? Did he feel no greater 
affection, did he acknowledge no greater obligation 
to our own citizens than to foreigners? If not, 
why had we passed naturalization Jaws? Did 
they recognise no difference between the two? 
Was it not the policy of every Government and 
every nation upon earth to draw such a distine- 
tion? 

But it was said by the Senator that actual settle- 
ment on the public lands was better evidence of an 
intention to become an American citizen than any 
forms prescribed by our naturalization laws; if so, 
would it not be better at once to repeal all our pre- 
sent laws touching naturalization, and substitute 
this “better evidence?” Would the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania think it good policy to declare that 
if any foreigner would go upon our public lands 
and go to work cutting down trees, be should forth- 
with be declared an American citizen? He (Mr. 
CritTeNDEN) supposed he would hardly advance 
such a position. It was particularly surprising to 
him that there should be in certain quarters such 
extreme sensitiveness and such a strong dread of 
interference in our concerns by foreigners who 
held a petty interest in some petty bank among us, 
when, at the same time, there was nothing at all 
of that feeling ac the idea of granting landed privi- 
leges in our country to foreigners who would not 
even express an intention to become American 
citizens. If a foreigner, an alien, could, with his 
foreign character never cast off, and without re- 
cording an intention to become naturalized, obtain 
privileges not granted to our own native born 
citizens, did this involve no danger of fo- 
reign influence? It seemed not. The gentle- 
man could view this with perfect composure; 
but let a foreigner, residing far from our 
limits, hold a share in one of our banks, and it 
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excited at once amighty alarm! Now, he did not 
hold that the privilege proposed to be conferred by 
this bill, if extendeg even to foreigners, would pre- 
sent any just cause of alarm; but he was opposed 
to it on principle. The soil of the United States 
belonged to the citizens of the United States. Did 
it not? It was their own property out and out, 
The right of holding it had been conferred upon 
citizens, native and naturalized, but it was no part 
of our policy to grant the same right to foreigners, 
and especially to such as refused even to declare 
that it was their intention ever to become natu- 
ralized amongst us. He would puta case by way 
of illustration. We possessed a widely extended 
country. It spread from sea to sea, and there was 
a portion of it under the more immediate care of 
his friend from Missouri near him, (Mr. Liny;]} he 
meant that part of it which lay beyond the Rocky 
mountains and round abcut the mouth of the Colum- 
bia river, a region represented by some gentlemen as 
a terrestrial paradise. Now if the bill should pass in 
i's present shape, what should prevent foreigners 
from coming there, erecting their log cabins, claim- 
ing the right to the soil, and selling it to whom 
they pleased? This might certainly be done. As 
to the probability of such a event, there might bea 
differeace of opinion. But under the bill it might 
be done. But the gentleman says that this is log 
cabin doctrine. Ab, the gentleman did not under- 
stand what the log cabin doc'rine meant. These 


| foreigners who do not intend to become Ame- 


rican citizens, are not the sort of log cabin 
men we wish to provide for. The bill, indeed, 
it a condition that the settler shall 
build a log cabin; but it does not define what sort 
of a log cabin it shall be. Now, the sort of log ca- 
bin which a good Whig or Harrison man would 
put up for his dwelling is one thing, and that log 
cabin which a foreigner would erect as a mere pre- 
text toobtain acolor of title is a very different 
thing. The one must be some thirty or forty feet 
square, and comfortable a' that. The other is a 
huvel, a den just big enough for a man to creep in 
on all fours. If we adopt. the amendment, we 
surely do the foreigner no injustice. The moment 
he sets foot upon our soil we welcome him at once 
to all the privileges of an American citizen, pro- 
vided he will simply declare, and put the declara- 
tion on record, that he means to become such. 
This is all weask. Let him do this, and “without 
money and without price” we give him at once all 
the privileges and advantages of our own native 
born citizen. Hehas at ence the right to acquire 
lands and to engage in all the pursuits conducive 
to his happiness. Where else under the sun can 
he obtain such rights ona such terms? Nowhere. 
But all this is not sufficient. The gentleman wants 
to go further, and to invest him with these rights 
without his making so much as a declaration that 
it is his purpose to become a citizen. The gentle- 
man fears that his foreign friend may have omitted 
this through mere inadvertence, or from not 
knowing that it is necessary, but surely, before 
a man gets land by virtue of a pre-emption law, 
he will at least read the law on which he de- 
pends for his title. It might perhaps be complain- 
ed of as a hardship to the foreigner if we withheld 
this right from him during all the vears he is re- 
quired by law to reside within the United States be- 
tore he can cbtain the privilege of naturalization, 
But this I do not propose to do. All I require is 
the legal evidence that the man intends to become 
an American citizen. Let him give me this, and I 
am willing at once to instaie him in all the privi- 
leges we ourselves enjoy. This surely is as little 
as we can do in justice to our own citizens. 


Mr. BUCHANAN wou'd say a few words in 
reply. The Senator from Kentucky is a good lo- 
gician, and, unlesshe were closely watched, would 
get the better of his an‘agonist even in a bad cause. 
His sophistry upon the present occasion consists in 
attempting to infer from my argument that I was 
in favor of substituting an actual settlement upon a 
tract of the public land for the declaration of in- 
tention required frm every foreigner before he can 
become an American citizen. It would be very 


easy for the Senator to triumph, if he were permit- 
ted to substitute his own forced inference, for my 
express declaration to the contrary. With this 
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view, he triumphantly asks if I would be willing to 
change our naturalization laws by rendering a re- 
sidence on our vacant lands equivalent to the de- 
claration of intention which these laws require? 
Now, I ask him in return, have I ever said that I 
would? Havel ever intimated any such inten- 
tion? On the contrary, have I not expressly de- 
clared that I would not grant to any foreigner the 
elective franchise until he had become a natural- 
ized citizen under our laws? Whilst I should not, 
with the Senator from Kentucky, deny to the fo- 
reigner the right of the pre emption which he has 
fairly ecquired by the dangers and privations en- 
couatered in making a settlement on your remote 
frontier, I would not, for this reasan, confer upon 
him the high political privileges of an American 
citizen. ‘The Senator’s argument, therefore, in 
this particular, falls to the ground. It has no 
foundation, ia any thing which I said, to rest upon. 
The right of pre-emption is one thing; but the high 
privilege of becoming an American citizen is ano- 
ther and entirely different matter. 

And what, after all, is this great privilege of pre- 
emption? To what does it amount? What is i's 
intrinsic value? Itis merely a contest between the 
speculator and the actual settler, as to whether the 
former shall be permitted to purchase the spu's of 
Jand improved and rendered valuable by the toil of 
the latter. Our experience has cemonstrated that 
the average excess of the price of the public lands 
advertised and sold at public sale, in pursuance of 
the President’s proclamation, is not more than two 
or three cents per acre above the fixed price of the 
Government at private sale. 

What, then, is the privilege granted to the set- 
tler who goes into the wilderness, clears away the 
forest, and there establishes his home? Does this 
bill offer such a mana donation? Notatall. Does 
it give him the land as a bounty? No such thing. 
The privilege it confers is that he shall not be 
driven from his humble home by the speculator. 
This mighty privilege is that he shall pay for his 
land the price fixed by law, which may be less, by 
two or three cents per acre, than it would command 
at public sale; and that after he has paid for it, he 
shall hold it. And why, at this late day, for the 
first time in yvur history, should you make an 
odious distinction, in this small matter, between the 
settler, who had drawn his first breath on the other 
side of the Atlantic, and the American ci'izen? No 
such distinction had ever existed heretofore, and 
no complaint had ever been uttered by those di- 
rectly interested, that this trifling privilege had been 
conferred upon foreigners. If the Senator had 
carefully read the history of his country—I mean 
on this particular point—I myself have not, but 
the fact has been furnished to me by one who has— 
what would he have found in relation to these now 
despised foreigners? 

{Here Mr. Crirrenpen denied that he had spo- 
ken of them as “despised foreigners.’’) 


Mr. Bucuanan said I know he has not; but if he 
had understood the honorable Senator correctly, he 
had spoken with indignation against using the bo- 
dies of foreigners as a barrier on our frontiers 
against the incursions of the savage foe, and con- 
sidered it a degradation to our own cit zens to in- 
voke the aid of such defenders. It the Senator 
had read the history of his country, he would have 
found that the Revolutionary Cungress, “in the 
times that tried men’s souls,” had invited those fo- 
reigners to enlist under our banners, and had 
offered them not a mere pre-emption right, 
but a bounty in lands, with the privilege of 
at once becoming American citizens. Here Mr. 
B. read the actsof Congress of Augu't 14h, and 
August 27, 1776, from the first volume and first 
page of the land laws. These acts manifested the 
esiimation in which foreigners, who were willing to 
fight in the cause of independerce, were at that 
day held by the Revolutionary Congress. He cou'd 
not be mis:aken in believing that it was far diiler- 
ent from the estimate now placed upon them by 
the Senator from Kentucky. Now, said Mr. B. I 
desire to make ne politica: capital out of any 
question of thisnature. I wishenly to act towards 
those foreigners who may have settled or shall se‘- 
tle upon our public lands, upon the principles of 
eternal and immutable justice. Nothing more. 





| an irresponsible power, into existence. 


From the begioning it has been our policy to per- 
mit foreigners te purchase and settle upon the pub- 
lic lands, and I shall not now, for the first time, 
establish an odious distinction against them, in a 
pre-emption bill. I will not now, at this late day, 
repeal the established policy of the country, but in 
this particu'ar shall pursue the system adopted by 
the wisdom of our predecessors. 

But the Senator has aske1 me why I am so wil- 
ling to accord these privileges, and yet am “so 
jealous of foreigners holding a little stock in a pet- 
ty little bank.” This question I shall endeavor to 
answer. Sir,said Mr. B. thisis the class of foreigners 
who do produce alarm in my mind,—they excite 
my terror. (Mr. Benton: “Yes, the millionaires.” ] 
These are not the men who fly from poverty and 
oppression abroad, and sett!e in our country to 
share in its toils as well as i's advantages. They 


| are not the poor pre-emptioners of the West, who 


have indissolubly fixed their fate with ours, and 
have no other human hope but to live and die upon 
our soil. No sir, ne. Very far from it. The 
foreign stockholders in our benks have no intention 
of becoming American citizens. Their cbject is 
to increase their own fortune by the spoils of our 
Jand, to suck our young life blood for the purpose 
of strengthening and invigorating the decaying in- 
Stitutions of other countries. They seek to ac- 
quire a political inflaence over us, that they may 
turn it to their own advantaye and our destruction. 
Of such a foreign influence I confess that I am 
jealous. I firmly believe that the day on which 
you shall establish a new National Bank in this 
country, with a capital of one hundred mi!lions of 
dollars, and with the power of spreading its 


| branches over every portion of the Union,and more 


especially if you shali permit foreigners to hold the 
stock, will be the darkest and most portentous 
which has ever shone upon the Republic. From 
that day we shall most probably forfeit not only 
our liberty but our independence. You will then 
concentrate and fortify a central money power, 
foreign and domestic, in this country, which will 
exercise a controlling, an overwhelming influence 
over itsdestinies. Senators themselves may live 
to rue the day when they called such a vast, such 
It is such 
a foreiga influence that I dread, and not that of the 
“log cabin men’ of the far West, (I thought I 
never should have used the expression,) whose for- 
tune and whose fate are necessarily identified with 
that of the country. It is the foreign millionaire, 
who seeks to control the politics of the country for 
the purpose of promoting his own interest and in- 
creasing his own fortune, of whom Republicans 
here and every where ought to b- jealous. 

The Senator had said, and he appeared to place 
some stress on the argument, that our vast country 
beyond the Rocky Mountains might be settled by 
foreigners uoder this law, and they might sell it out 
to every body and any body they thought proper. 
But this country could not be settled under the pro- 
visions of the present bill, until the Indian ttle 
should be extinguished ; and when the Indian title 
shall be extinguished in that region, Congress may 
then establish such laws for its setilement as may 
be suitable to its condition. The Senator has gone 
far away for this argument. It wiil bea Jong time, 
notwithstanding the sanguine expectation of some 
Senators, before this can become a practical ques- 
ion. Before that day, it is probable that bo'h the 
Senator and myself will have passed from the the- 
atre of public action. In regard to this remote 
question, which has been invoked as an argument 
to affect the present interests and policy «f the 
country, he would answer, in the words of the 
other Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Ciay] ona 
late memorable occasion. When he wasappealed to 
a few days ago to inform the country what he ia- 
tended to introduce as a substitute for the Inde- 
pendent Treasury, in case he shouid succeed in 
repeaiivg it, his answer was, “sufficient for the day 
is the evil thereof.” We must. not look too far 
ahead. When the time shall arfive for considering 
the Oregon question, I hope there will be stfficient 
wisdom in Congress to settle it aright. e are 
yet far on the eastern side of the Rocky Moun- 
tains; and hordes of Indians occupy the interven- 
ing space, 





Mr. CRITTENDEN said of course it must be 
natural for him to desire to escape as soon as he 


could from any contest with the Senator from 


Pennsylvania; 1t was one in which of course he 
could hope to gain but little. Yet he did not ad- 
mit it to have been such very bad logic that he 
should have imputed to bim the sentiment of pre- 
ferring a settlement on the public lands to a written 
declaration before a magistrate as a test on the 
part of a foreigner of an intention to become 
an American citizen. True,it was not said in 
terms that he proposed so to aller the law, bat the 
Senator certainly did insist that the one act afford- 
ei better evidence than the other; and if so, why 
not substitute the one for the other? The Senator 
would not, of course, oppose the obtaining of the best 
evidence; and as he esteemed the cutting down of 
some trees on the public lands, and the erection of 
a log cabin, that thereby a pre-emption right might 
be obtained, as better evidence of Americanism 
than all the forms which our naturalization could 
furnish, why should not the weaker evidence be 
dispensed with, and the stronger established? That 
the difference between the Senator and himself was 
simply this: the Senator was willing to put the 
foreigner who made no declaration of a purpose to 
be naturalized on the same footing with one who 
did—on thejsame footing with one who had actual- 
ly become naturalized, and even with the native- 
born citizen. He (Mr. Cairrespen) did not. He 
was ready to give toa foreigner who should be- 
come a citizen, according to law, all the rights and 
immunities of one born in the land. He would 
allow to one who had signified his intention to be- 
come such, greater consideration than to one who 
bad not. The Senator was for giving every thing 
to a foreigner who had made no such deciaration. 
He knew that in time of war we did employ fo- 
reigners in our armies; nor was there in this the 
least degradation. He was willing they should 
mingle with us im patie, but he was not willing to 
invite them here that they might protect us. Ob, 
no; this was not the bulwark on which he would 
rely for protection. We had other and stronger 
defence to rely on; and not until we were reduced 
to the last extremity would he consent to tell the 
world that we looked to foreign aid as the bulwark 
of ovr safety. The Senator was of opinion that 
our protection agaiast foreignets getting possession 
of the country beyond the Rocky Mountains was 
the unextinguished Indian title. Would the hono- 
rable gentleman (ell him that all that country was 
actually under the Indian title? He was not aware 
that such was the fact; he had not till now sup- 
posed that there regions were covered by even the 
vaguest Indian title. We had heard of some en- 
tire tribes being exterminated by disease and ether 
causes, and certainly the whole country was not oc- 
cupied by Indians. The gentleman, however, ima- 
gined Indians to be our bulwark against foreigners, 
and in the same breath was for granting to foreign- 
ers the right of pre-emption. 

The gentleman had told the Senate that this was 
not the sort of foreigninflaence which he feared. 
Neither did he fearit. It was not from fear that 
be had introduced his amendment; but as a matter 
of princip!e and sound public policy. The Sena- 
lor, however, wag terribly afraid, indeed, of those 
formidable European miliionaires who came among 
us only to drain our strength and sack our blood. 
While the Senaior was speaking so feelingly on this 
subject, he could not but be reminded of the 
Spanish proverb: “Many a man who comes 
for weol goes away shorn.” He thought that 
some of these European capitalist could perhaps 
tell bim so. The gentleman was much terrified at 
the thought of the millionaire who sat in his 
splendid p'ace in London the owner of some stock 
in an American bank. The Senator seemed to ap- 
prehended that, like an electric rod, this litle 
amount of American bank stock might prove the 
conductor to sich amount of foreiga inflasnce as 
would electrify the whole land, and threaten to 
blow up all cur institutions; and yet the honorable 
Senator was goiog to vote fora bill which would 
place an Englishman, a proud and haughty 
Englishman, who considered that allegiance to 
Queen Victoria was his chief glory, and her autho- 
rity the only one to which a Briton ought to bow, 
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can citizen. Of the influence of such men here on 
our soil the Senator entertained not the smallest 
apprehension, but seemed, on the contrary, rather 
disposed to cherish and increase it, to fortify it by 
privileges, and nurture it with all aids and appli- 
ances which law couldsupply. Such men he in- 
vited to enterthe bosom of our land to become 
lords of the soil; but the man, who, kept at three 
thousand miles distant, with all the broad ocean 
between him and us, him the Senator feared great- 
ly. Well, be (Mr. Cairrenpen) would not dis- 
pute the matter. Some men were so constituted 
that that appeared very formidable to them which 
gave other men no uneasiness at all, and one might 
as well dispute about tastes as to argue with men’s 
fears. 

As to the question of a National Bank with a ca- 
pitalof a haadred millions, which the Senator told 
them was to subvert American liberty, and make 
us all the slaves of a great moneyed power, he 
would not now enter: but he might as well tell the 
gentieman at once thathe shou'd rejoice in the 
day, and he believed the day had come, when a 
great and overwhelming majority of the people of 
United States had become satisfied that a Nation- 
al Bank was the only effectual remedy against all 
those sufferings under which they had been groan- 
ing for the lasttwelve years. He (Mr. Cairren- 
pen) was for a Bank of the United Siates; not for a 
Bank witha capital of a handred millions, go- 
verned by Eaglish millionaires, but a Bank made 
and constituted by the people of the United States, 
owned, regulated, and influenced by themselves; 
but he repeated that he would not now go into 
that subject. The question, and the only question 
at present to be decided was, whether we would put 
the foreigner, who made no declaration of his inten- 
tion to become an American citizen, on the same 
footing with our own citizens. He required some 
evidence, and he asked for only the smallest modi- 
cum of evidence of the man’s intention to become 
an American citizen. Give him bat this prelimi- 
nary requisite, and he was willing at once to in- 
clude that man in all the benefits of the bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said the Senator from Ken- 
tucky should not transfer this battle to the west of 
the Rocky Mountains. With his good leave we 
shall keep for the present on this side of them. 
The present contest was on the Indian frontier, and 


regarded the rights which foreigners ought to ac- | 
quire by settling and cultivating lands within the | 


limits of our existing States and Territories, and 
not beyond the Rocky Mountains. And now, after 
all this discussion, what was the difference between 
the honorable Senator and himself? Why, sir, he 
has come more than half round. He has now be- 
come a good pre-emption man, and is in favor of 
gtanting the right «f pre-emption to a'l foreigners, 
provided they have deciared their intention to be- 
come citizens. But suppose the case of a poor ig- 


norant foreigner, not acquainted with the laws of | 


his adopted country, who has gone upon your pub- 


lic land, cleared away the forest and erected ahome | 


for his wife and his children—I ask, would yeu de- 
prive such a man of all the benefits of this bill, 
merely because he had omitted to make a formal 
declaration of his intention to become a citizen? 
I ask the Senator to say whethersuch a man, for 
such a cause, should forfeit his right to become the 
purchaser of this tract of land in preference to any 
hungry land shark who was ready to pounce upon 
it as his prey?) The question between us hes been 
narrowed down to this point at last. Now Lappeal 
to that genileman’s own heart, to say whether he 


on the same footing with the native born Ameri- 


en 





would not decide itin favor of the foreigner. I | 


know and feel thathe would. He can entertain no 
serious purpose that such a settler should forfeit 
his right. lam sure he does not. Aud what, then, 
is all the mighty diffcrence between us?’ After all 
our replies, and rejoinders, and surrejoinders, 
the whoie argument dwindles down to a mere 
question of tweediedum and tweedledec. Can 
the Senator make more of ii? He is willing to 
place the foreigner upon the same footing with our 
own citizens, and grant him every right of pre- 
emption which they enjoy, provided he has gone 
through the form of placing upon record the decla- 
ration of intention required by our naturalization 
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laws. I go one litile step further, and hold that the | 
foreigner, by making his way to the far West, and 
settling upon the public land, manifests, by actions | 


which speak louder than words, even a stronger in- 


tention of bezoming an American citizen, than if | 
he had merely made the formal declaration re- | 


quired; and in such a case, I ask, should he forfeit 
his privilege on account of this omission? Sare I 
am that if the honorable Senator from Kentucky 
were constituted the judge, and this question were 
left to his decision, he would answer, emphatically, 


no! He would never decide that the foreigner who | 


has settled on the public land since June, 1840, up- 


on the faith of your past legislation, or who shall | 
seitle upon it hereafter, shall forfeit his privilege of | 
pre-emption, and be driven with his wife and chil- | 


dren from their home. 
The Senator has done me injustice in another 
respect. 


reigners to come and settle amongst us, that they 
might protect us from danger. What I did eay 
was, that it had long been the national policy, and 
one which I considered sound and wise, to encou- 
rage the settlement of our frontier as speedily and 
as densely as possible; and if this should be done 
in part by foreigners, then, in the hour of danger, 
their bodies would be our bulwark against a savage 
foe, just as surely as the breasts of our own citi- 
zens. 


f.rm. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. I am anxious to escape 


from any further participation in this controversy; | 


but, according to the ussges of the Senate, asI have 
offered an affirmative proposition, it is necessary 
and proper that I should have the last word. 
The only disingeenuous thing which the ho- 
norable Senator has said is contained in his last 
remark, that | am coming reund, and, if my amend- 
ment prevails, shall vo‘e for the bill. No; I am 
not committed to vote for granting a pre-emption to 
any body. 


Mr. BUCHANAN. Idid not say that the Se- 


nator wou!d vote for the bill, for I am sure he will | 


not. I said he would put foreigners on the same 
footing with American citizens, if they would only 
declare their intention to become such. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Yesterday I was in favor 
of confining the benefi's of this bill to American 
citizens. The Senate have voted to extend them 
to foreigners. I now move an amendment requir- 
ing a simple declaration of an intent to be natu- 
ralized. 
those who have no legal or legitimate claim to this 
bene fit at our hands on the same fvoting with our 
own citizens, and he says the difference between 


us is a mere matter of tweediedum and tweedledec. | 


The Senator thinks it hard to make a distinction 


against one foreigner merely becausc he has omitted | 


to make any declaration of his purpose to become 
a citizen. Why not agree at once that it is a 


shame to make a difference between a foreigner | 
and our owp cilizen simply because he has hap- | 
pened to be born in another country, and under dif- | 
ferent allegianee—a matter over which he had no | 
sort of contro|?) The difference between such a | 
man and a native American is, in the Senator’ses- | 
timation, a mere matier of tweedledum and twee- | 
Yet this is the gentleman who is so | 
influence. He is | 
for making no difference between an English- 


dledee. 
terribly afraid of foreign 


man, a Russian, a Frenchman, and an American. 


Now, the honorable Senater may excuse me, while | 


I have all proper respect for foreigners, if I love 


my own countrymen a livile better than them, and | 
if I do make a difference between the foreigner | 
who comes and grasps me by the hand, and so- | 


lemnly records his declaration to cast in his lot 
with me, to make my county his county, my Go- 
verament his Government, and to seek an inheri- 
tance in the soil for himself and his children—and 
the foreigner whois very willing to receive any and 
all the benefits we may have to bestow, but who re- 
fuses to give us the slightest pledge of his desire to 
become one of ourselves. To the gentleman this 
may all be tweediedum and tweedledee—to me, I 


I never either said or insinuated that I | 
would proclaim to the world that we wanted fo- | 


I cann«t vote for his amendment, because 1 | 
am unwilling that an ignorant man. who may have | 
acquired an equitable title to a pre emption, shall | 
forfeit it for want of having gone through a legal | 


The Senator opposes it, and is for putting | 
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confe s, it is matter of strong and high 
feeling. 

On motion by Mr CLAY of Alabama, the 
question was divided so as to be put first upon the 
first part of Mr. Crirrenpen’s amendment. 

Mr. PORTER inquired whether the mover 
would not modify it so far as to allow a previous 
declaration made before applying for the pre-emp- 
tion to bea valid fulfilment of the condition pro- 

osed. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN assented to the modifica- 
tion proposed by the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. ALUEN said he should vote against the 
amendment because such a provision would be ut- 
terly useless if incorporated in the bill. The de- 
claration of the intention of an individual to be- 
come a citizen, might be made with great truth; 
the individual might then occupy land, and obtain 
a title thereto, and then with great sincerity change 
his intention. He was opposed to all distinctions 
of this description, and when a foreigner reached 
our shores he was willing to take the chain from 
his neck—every link of it. 


Mr. WRIGHT said it seemed to him they were 
making themselves active about a question which 
should not be entertained by them; and as it ap- 
peared to be the intention to take the question to- 
night, he would state his views respecting it. Now, 
afier what was said yesterday about peculiar and 
exclusive privileges, he would ask what was the 
privilege proposed to be conferred by this bill? It 
was, as he understood it, the privilege to the settler 
of paying that price for the land he occupied, which 
the Government had chosen to fix as the minimum 
price of the public lands; and he made these re- 
marks that he might not be misinterpreted or mis- 
understood in what he designed further tosay upon 
thissubject. Was there,then, reason that they should 
change all their legislation in reference to the public 
lands? Had not every foreigner, every where, the 
perfect right to go to our land office to purchase 
lands? and who would inquire whether he was a 
citizen, or intended to make himself one? Who 
would make such an inquiry? Where was the 
law proposing cr authorizing it? Two years ago 
he knew such a proposition was made’ here, but it 
was rejected. Why should they make such a dis- 
tinction between the foreigner aad the native cili- 
zen, in the purchase of the public land? Yester- 
day, in the course of the debate, he heard an appre: 
hension expressed that they were about to violate 
the laws of the Siates, and to force upon them citi- 
zens against their institutions; but could they do 
thai? Wasitin their power to do i'? Suppose 
they made a grant or sale of land within a Siate to 
a foreigner, did it prove that the foreigner could 
hold or transmit that property to another. In his 
own State, (New York,) any foreigner could take 
the title to land, but he could not hold it as against 
the Siate; he could not convey it by deed, and he 
could not transfer it by inheritance. His title was 
good against all the world but—what? That very 
sovereign power which, it seemed to him, gentle- 
men were endeavoring to protect. The United 
States had yielded to the Sta'es all sovereignty over 
this domain by their admission into the Union, and 
they only held the tite lke a private individual, 
and they had the right to convey in the same man- 
ner; but suppose a foreigner should purchase 
from them, and the law of the State did not 
enable a fereigner to hold, or transmit, the title; 
did their patent override the law of the State? No, 
the foreigner took the tit'e athis peril. If he chose 
not to become a cit:zen what was the consequence? 
He took title for the benefit of the State, The 
lands would escheat, if he did not qualify himself 
to hoid and convey. Was it desirable then to the 
States, that we should prohibit such purchases? 
So long asthe title remained in the Geveral Go- 
vernment, the power of the State in which it lay 
did not reach it; but the moment it was conveyed 
to any foreigner, or to any body—to an infant, a 
femme couverte, or any body else, there was an end 
of the Federal power, and the question of title was 
with the State. And were they called upon to say 
who should or who should not purchase? The 
States have established their own institutions to 
please themselves, and should the Congress attempt 
to interfere? Was there a State in the Union in 
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which a foreigner cannot take the title to land-? 
If there were, be knew it not—he never heard of 
such an instance. In England a foreigner can 
take the title to land, but as far as the Government 
is concerned, he takes for its benefit, if it chooses 
to interfere. It was not a question, then, so far as 
Congress was concerned, who shall bold and con- 
vey land; but the question with which they had 
todo was, who shall be permitted to take the title? 
It was for the benefit of the Tieasury they sold 
the land, and when it was sold it fell with- 
in the power and jurisdiction, and was sub- 
ject to the taxation, of the Sta'e in which 
ijt was situated. If the State choose to say 
that a foreigner may holdand convey, would they 
arrest that regulation? And if the Siate should 
choose to say a foreigner shall not hold and convey 
real estate within it, they could not say he shall. 
The moment the title wastransferred to a foreigner, 
it was in the State, if the State choose to avail it- 
self of its technical right. Were they not, then, 
agitating a question which did not belong to their 
legislation, and with which properly they had no 
concern? An intimation was thrown out yester- 
day, that, to make a foreigner a freeholder, was, in 
substance and effect, to make him a voter. Had 
they power over that? He thought they had not. 
He believed it was in the power of every Siate ia 
this Union to prescribe the qualifications of its own 
voters, and even to permit that man to vote, if its 
people choose, who is not a citizen of the United 
States; and he knew of no power in the Congress 
of the United States to control the State in the 
matter. He remembered well the occasion when 
he examined this subject—the admission of Michi- 
gan into the Union—and he sought in vain for any 
authority in any branch of this Government to pre- 
scribe who shall or who shall not vote in the 
States. He was sure it would not be found in the 
Constitution, and he denied the existence of any 
such power; and so he denied any authority in 
the Congress of the United States to determine who 
shall hold, convey, or transmit the title to real es- 
tate within the S.ates. It was enough, then, that 
they offered the land in the market, and to any per- 
son who would pay the money and take the patent; 
and when it was sold it was subject to the State 
institutions. ‘These had been his views since the 
commencement of the debate; and, with them, he 
should vote against the amendment then under 
consideration. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he should like to under- 
stand how the amendment stood; for, as he under- 
stood it, the Senator from Kentucky | Mr. Crir- 
TENDEN] by accepting the proposition of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. Porter] had substantially 
yielded the point in diseussion between them. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN then said he would prefer 
taking the question on the amendment as he had 
originally presented it. 

Mr. PORTER said he should vote for this 
amendment, because he was anxious to hold out 
to foreigners the additional inducement it would pre- 
sent to them to become citizens of the United Siates. 
The declaration of such intention was,in many 
cases inadvertently, but in few designedly, omitted. 
It surely was the policy of this Government not 
Only to encourage, but to stimulate these people, 
by every laudable inducement, to change their al- 
legiance and become what every free white man 
in the country ought to be—an elector. He did 
not desire to see the soil of Michigan in the per- 
manent po:session of foreign subjects, averse to 
taking on themselves the duties and obligations, 
and to enjoying the political immunities and privi 
leges of American citizens. He desired to see 
them become Americans, and when they were so, 
in virtue of the naturalizatien laws, he would be 
as ready to welcome them toall the rightg apper- 
taining [to them as such, as if they had drawn 
their first breath among us. The disabilities of 
foreigners in relation to real estate, alluded to by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Wricnr] as ex- 
isting in that State, did not obtain in Michigan. 
Foreigners there could take and hold land free 
from all restraints on the power of alienation, 
either by deed or by devise; and in cases of intes- 
tacy, it descended according to general laws. It 
was only the political disabilities of having no 





voice in elections, and of ineligibility to office, un- 
der which aliens in Michigan labored. Those 
disabilities be wished to sae removed; and because 
such was his desire, he should offer the induce- 
ment presented by this resolution, so far as his 
vote in its favor would go. 

He then asked the permission of the Senate to 
make a short explanation of the vote he gave yesier- 
day on the amendment offered by the honorable 
Senator from North Carolina, [Mr. Maneum,] 
which confined the pre-emption right to “free 
white persons.” He asked it on account of his 
peculiarly delicate position, he being the only Sena- 
tor who gave a negative vote, and because of the 
unusual precipita'ion with which the question was 
disposed of. 

By his vote on this amendment, he was called 
on to decide, as a Michigan Senator, whether this 
distinction ought to be recognised. It would be 
observed that this was the first instance in which it 
bad ever been made in the framing of a pre-emp- 
tion law. Not oneof the previous acts contained 
it, and the question might, therefore, well be asked 
why it should now be established. But there was 
not found his objec.ion to thisamendment. He 
was admonished by the tone and character of the 
civil instirutions of the State he represented, not to 
sanction it. The black man has ti ere no political 
power, except for enumeration as the basis of re- 
presentation. He cannot, by any accumulation of 
property, however great in amount, become an 
elector or hold an office. But here all his disa- 
bilities end. He enjoys all the civil rights 
conferred by our Constitution and laws on the 
white man, without restriction or limitation. He 
may take and and hold, as he does take and hold, 
real and personal estate. He may convey and sell 
it, and direct its descent by will and testamen'; and 
if he dies intestate, it descends according to the 
laws in force regulating dower, inheritance, and 
the rights of creditors of deceased persons. In 
short, the color of the skin is no passport to an ex- 
clusive enjoyment of personal liberty or the rights 
of property. The right proposed to be conferred 
by this pre-emption bill, being strictly a civil one, 
and as no political power can be incident to its en- 
joyment by the black, he might well have hesitated 
to be the first to create a distinction, and the only 


one, as to color, in the facilities for the acquisition | 


of property, afforded alike to a}l by the framers of 
cur State Constitutions. 

He could well imagine that this question was 
liable to be viewed in different lights by the repre- 
sentatives of different States. Ile was wholly un- 
acquainted with the domestic details which regu- 
la'e the institution of slavery at the S-uth, but he 
took it for granted thata slave cannot hol{ lands. 
It would be a strange anomaly if he could. 

[Mr. Manaum here remarked, ‘No, certainly he 
cannot,”’] 

The absence of this amendment, then, would be 
wholly inoperative as to him, and he could not, 
therefore, be suspected of a wish to connect this 
bill with that subject to the injury of Southern 
rights or Southern feelings, voting, as he wished it 
to be understood it was his design t® vote, in ac- 
cordance with what he believed to be the spirit of 
Michigan institutions. Indeed, he could not feel 
at liberty to vote otherwise. 

The question was now put on the first branch of 
Mr. CritrenpEn’s amendment, and decided, by 
yeays and nays, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Graham, Huntington, Khigh!, Man- 
gum, Merrick, Phelps, Porier, Prentiss, Preston, 
Ruggles, and Smith of Indiana—14 
NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Benton, Bu- 
chanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Falton, Hen- 
derson, Hubbard, King, Linn, Lumpkio, Mouton, 
Nicholas, Norvell, Pierce, Roane, Robinson, Se- 
vier, Smith of Connecticut, Sturgeon, Tallmadge, 
Tappan, Walker, Wall, White, Williams, Wright, 
and Yourg-—29. 

The question then recurrirg on the second branch 
of the amendment, viz: that requiring a declaration 
from the applicant that his whole property was not 
worth over $590 — 

Mr. BENTON expressed his hope that Mr. 
CritTENDEN would not insist upon this, but would 
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accept, in lieu of it, the amendment which bad 
been read by Mr. Tappan. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN declined doing so, as he 
did not consider the latter as at all covering the 
same gronnd. 

Mr. TAPPAN then formally moved his amend- 
ment, which was to add to the first section a proviso, 
in the following terms: “Provided further, ‘That no 
person being the owner of land in any State or 
Territory, who shall quit or abandon his residence 
on his own land, to reside on public land in the 
same State or Territory, shall acquire any right of 
preemption under this act.” 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama hoped the friends of the 
settler would vote against both propositic ns, on the 
ground that it was entirely a new feature in the 
system, and one wholly unnecessary; for who 
would think of making a speculation on 160 acres 
of wild land? 

The question being taken on the latter branch of 
Mr. Crirrenpen’s amendment, by yeas and nays, 
it was rejected, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Graham, Huntingdon, Knight, Man- 
gum, Merrick, Phelps, Pierce, Prentiss, Preston, 
Roane, Ruggles—14. 

NAYS—Meéessrs. Allen, Anderson, Benton, Bu 
chanan, Calhoun, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Hen- 
derson, Habbard, Linn, Lumpkin, Mouton, Nicho- 
lax, Norvell, Porter, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of 
Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, Sturgeon, Tall- 
madge, Tappan, Walker, White, Wright, and 
Young—26. 

And then the Senate adjourned. 





Wepnespay, January 6, 1841. 

Th: bill to establish a permanent prospective 
pre-emption system, in favor of settlers on the pub- 
lic lands, who shall inhabit and cultivate the same, 
and raise a log cabin thereon, being the special 
order of the day, was taken up, the question being on 
the amendment offered by Mr. Prenriss, of Ver- 
mont, as asubstitute for the whole bili, as fol- 
lows: 

“Strike out allafter the enacting clause, and 
insert the following: That every actual settler on 
any of the public lands to which the Indian title 
has been extinguished, except such as are herein- 
after reserved, being the head of a family, or over 
twenty-one years of age, who was in possession 
and a house-keeper, by personal residence thereon, 
at the time of passing this act, and for four months 
next preceding, shall be entitled to a pre-emption in 
the purchase of the land so settled upon, not exceed- 
ing one quarter section, of the minimum price now 
established by law.” 

Mr. TAPPAN urged his amendment to exclude 
from the right to pre-emption such persons as were 
the owners of land, who should quit or abandon it, 
to reside on the public land. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama suggested a slight mo- 
dification of the amendment, thus: “being the own- 
ers of land in any State or Territory, who shall 
quit or abandon his residence on his own land, 
without selling the same, to reside on public land,” 
&c. He .preferred the introduction of these 
words, 

Mr. NORVELL was opposed to all these amend- 
meats, and he demanded the ayes and noes thereon, 
which were ordered. 


Mr. LINN said the object of the bill should be 
to secure a home for the poor laboring man, who 
has not a home, and if hecould see any practical 
way of carryinz it out, he should vote for it. Ne- 
vertheless, he thought he should vote fer the bill as 
it was. The only difficulty with him was as to the 
result: he did not wish them to pass a law that 
could not be carried out. They could not restrain 
the people from going on the public lands—they 
might as well aitempt to restrain the cvurse of the 
winds—and therefore the law would, in point of 
fact, be adead letter. If the provision of the gen- 
tleman from Obio could be carried out, he should 
be glad, but he feared it could not. 

Mr. FULTON said it was wrong to encumber 
the bill with amendments of this kind; and he 
shou'd vote against them. Their true policy was 
to secure the improvement cf the public Jand, and 
to get every foot of it into cultivation; and this bill 
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was intended to enable the poor but industrious 


man to procure it at one or two cents per acre lower 
than it could be purchased at by others; and could 
this be really a matter of so much moment, as to 
call forth an opposition, when the welfare of the 

oor man would be secured by the trifling sacrifice? 

ow the question in reality was whether an indi- 
vidual who has improved one quarter section, shall 
go on to improve others, and obtain a pre-emption 
right thereto. Tv this he (Mr. Futton) could see 
no objection, as the settler might thereby first culti- 
vate a quarter section for himself, and then others 
for and with the aid of his children, thereby making 
provision for them, and eccomplishing what was 
desired by all, the cultivation of the land. 

Mr. Tarpan’s amendment was then adopted by 
the following vote: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen, Ben‘on, Buchanan, Clay 
of Kentucky, Clayton, Crittenden, Dixon, Graham, 
Huntington, King, Linn, Lumpkin, Mangum, 
Merrick, Pheips, Pierce, Prentiss, Ruggles, Smith 
of Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Tap- 
pan, Wall, Webster, Williams, and Wright—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Anderson, Calhoun, Clay of 
Alabama, Fulton, Henderson, Habbard, Mouton, 


' Nicholas, Norvell, Porter, Robinson, Sevier, Stur- 


geon, Tallmadge, Walker, White, and Young—17. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said he should call for 
the ayes and noes‘ n the question of the adoption 
of the substitute which was proposed for the entire 
bill; which were ordered. 

Mr. PRENTISS said as the bill was prospective 
in its Operation, it would hold out an invitation 
not only to our own citizens, but to foreigners, to 
come and take possession of our public lands. 
Now to this he was opposed. This proposition was 
by far too extensive; it would entirely supersede 
the whole of the present land system; it was at 
variance with public policy, and it was incompati- 
ble with the interests of the country, 


Mr. CLAY of Kentucky now rose and addressed 
the Senate nearly as follows: 

The amendment now offered by my friend from 
Vermont, by drawing a line between the legislation 
heretofore pursued with relation to pre-emptions, 
and the new, comprehensive, and interminable le- 
gislation proposed by the present bill, opens the 
whole question for discussion; and I avail myself 
of the opportunity thus affurded, to present to the 
Senate some of the general views I have taken of 
this subject, and I invite, in the outset, the serious, 
and, I woul.d say, the solemn attention of the Se- 
nate to the bill before it. Before, however, I pro- 
ceed to examine i's provisions, allow me, in pass- 
ing, to notice a most novel and surprising doctrine 
advanced yesterday by the Senator from New 
York, [Mr. Waiaur;] not that I purpose to discuss 
at this ume the position he assumed, but that I may 
here enter my public protest against it, lest, should 
I remain silent, it might be thought by any that I 
yield my assent to it. The Senator’s position is, 
that it is competent to a State under the Constitu- 
tion to admit an unnaturalized foreigser to vote in 
our elections. IT wage no war against foreigners. I 
respect them when their character ent.t!es them to 
respect. I well know especially the value of the 
German yeomanty; a beter set of busbandmen 
does not exist on the face of the earth; honest, in- 
dustrious, economical, admirable judges of the 
svil, the best judges of land in all the country, d+- 
votedly atiached to their familics—that is the cha- 
racter of our German population as I have become 
acquainted with it in my own immediate neighbor- 
hood. I will not now stop to speak of the charac- 
ter of the gallaut Irish, whose virtues, and, I will 
add, whose defects of character (the vittues far 
overbalancing the defects) are so well known 
throughout t!e world. Iam not the enemy of fo- 
reigners; but the opinion expressed by the honora- 
ble Senator from New York is one of immense 
practical importance; for, if Iam not greatly mi:- 
informed, President Van Buren owes the vote of 
one State of this Confederacy, I mean the Sate of 
Illinois, to the fact of unnaturalized foreigners 
voting in our late election, and casting their 
vois for him. 1 will not, however, enter on 
that subject, and I have adverted to it now, mere- 
ly that no ccnc'usion may bedrawn from my silence 
that I approve or tolerate the dectrine adyauced by 


the Senator from New York. I here publicly ex- 
press an opinion decidedly opposite. I think that 
the exercise of the elective franchise always im- 
plies citizenship, though citizenship does not imply 
the right to the exercise of the elective franchise. 
I hold that a voter, whose voice may affect orchange 
the entire policy of the country, may alter or sub- 
vert the Constitution and laws of the country, is a 
component part of the political power of the country. 
I hold that the power over the subject of naturali- 
zation has beenconfided by the Constitution exclu- 
sively to the General Government, and that no 
State can constitutionally exercise that power; and 
that, therefore, no State can confer those privileges 
and immunities, or grant those rights which pro- 
ceed from naturalization. This is my opinion, and 
I advance it here merely as a counter-projet to that 
expressed by the Senator from New York. When 
a foreigner has once been naturalized, I regard him 
as a brother, as a member of our political commu- 
nity, and as entitled, with some few consti‘utional 
exceptions, to a!l the rights of native born citizens, 
and to the protection and defence of the Govern- 
ment athome and abroad; but until he has re- 
nounced bis allegiance to his foreign sovereign, 
and sworn fidelity to our country, I cannot and will 
not—and I was utterly amazed to hear the gentle- 
man from New York express a different opinion— 
look upon him as incorporated in our society, and 
authorized, by the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise, to exert an influence in unsettling or chang- 
ing our entire political policy, whilst, as a subject 
of a foreign power, he lies under all his original 
and native obligations. If the contrary doctrine be 
admitted to be a sound one, then, as has been 
shown by a calculation which I have seen, the 
Emperor of Russia, by a proper distribution of 
17,000 of his serfs amung the Siates of this Union 
(if the States would have permitted them to vote) 
might have changed the g'orious, the triumphant 
result of November last, and have cuntinued those 
in power who, by the fu'l, decided, and manly ex- 
pression of the public will, have been declared un- 
worthy to be the depositaries of it any longer. 

But it is with another subject that I have risen 
now to deal—tbe fearful extension now proposed to 
be given to the preemption system. We have 
now had a land system in operation for upwards 
of forty years. Is there any thing in the practical 
effect of this old and long tried system which should 
induce us to repudiate it for a new, untried, and 
wild experiment?) What have been its results? It 
commenced about forty years ago, or alittle more, 
in one of the great Western members of the Con- 
federacy, (the State of Ohio,) the settlement of 
which took place as much as twenty years later 
than in the c:se of her sister and neighbor, Ken- 
tucky. And whatis her population now? From 
the returns of the new census it is found to amount 
toa millionand a balf of souls—nearly double that 
of my own State, although Kentucky had preceded 
her by such a great length of time. And if we 
then go to Indiana, a still younger sister in the great 
family of States, we shall find that she exhibits a 
population of between six and seven bundred thou- 
snnd, nearly equal to that of a Siate which was her 
predecessor in the establishment of independent 
State sovereignty by thirty years. I will not go 
through the list. All the members of the Senate 
are donbiless familiar with the returns of the late 
census. All these great and astonishing results 
have taken place uoder that sys'em which we are 
now asked to change. Js it wise—is it predent—is 
it s'atesmanlike, to reject a plan from which have 
proceeded such glorious frui's, for an untried, and, 
as I believe, a most hazardous experiment? 

What is the history of these pre emption laws? 
They arose, I think, in the first instance in the case 
of whatis called Symmes’s Grant. John Cleves 
Symmes purchased from the Governmenta large 
tract of land between the Great and Little Miami 
rivers, in Ohio, including the spot where Cincinna- 
ti now stands. He was unable to pay for it, but 
finally made a compromise with the Governmen’, 
and took a less amount of land. He had, in the 
mean time,so!d out to numerous sub-purchasers, 
who, being innocent third parties, and having pur- 
chased in good faith, were supposed to have a fair 
title to pre-emption for the improvements they bad 
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made and the farms they had opened to cultiva- 
tion. Congress, accordingly, granted to them the 
right to pepe from the Government the lands 
they held at the minimum price prescribed by law. 
Then came the cession of Louisiana, many of the 
occupants of which had settled on their farms 
while that Territory belonged to the Spanish and 
the French Governments, under grants freely made, 
while others had entered on their lands with con- 
fidence that, according to the established usages 
and customs of the country, donations of land would 
be obtained, totally unaware of the change of sove- 
reigaty which had passed upon the country without 
consulting them. The question then arose, what 
ought, in equity, to be done in their case? And the 
American Government came to the conclusion that 
all who had thus come into possession of their land 
were equitably entitled to the right of pre-emption, 
which was accordingly extended to them. Next 
came a third case—that of the Kahokia, Kaskaskia, 
and St. Vincent settlers in Illinois and Indiana. 
There inhabited French villages were settled in 
some cases more than a century ago, and were not 
drawn within the action of our land system till 
about fifty years since. These people, having settled 
under like circumstances to those in Louisiana, 
were held to have a claim equally equitable, and 
pre emption was granted to them also. Thus the 
system stood till 1830, under General Jackson’s ad- 
ministration. Tken, for the first time, was intro- 
duced an entirely new principle, and it is that 
which is contained in the substitute for this bill pro- 
posed by the Senator from Vermont. There is, 
however, a wide difference between what this bill 
proposes and the practice introduced under Gen. 
Jackson’s administration. 


The pre-emption laws, asaltered in 1830, allowed 
a right of pre-emption to all setulers on the public 
lands from a specified day, who should assert their 
rights before the expiration of the law, the opera- 
tion of which was limited to two years. This new 
principle continued to be periodically re-enacted 
till some seven or eight years ago. when it encoun- 
tered a gallant resistance from a friend, who I re- 
gret is not now by my side, but who has passed 
from this place, and, according to public rumor, is 
destined to a more useful, if not higher, sphere than 
even that of a seat in this body, august as it may 
be. Great frauds and abuses were detected in the 
execution of the pre-emption laws. Speculators 
freely usedthem. Floats especially were found to 
be fraught with iniquity. With the efficient aid of 
my friend, [Mr. Ewina ] we succeeded in arresting 
for a time these pre-emption laws. We succeeded 
in putting an end to special and unlawful privileges. 
We succeeded in restoring the principle of fair 
equality in the disposal of the public lands. But 
those interests, speculative aod others, which are al- 
wajs awake, always watchful, always on the alert, 
to get up pre-emption laws, under the convenient 
and plausible guise of benefiting the poor, made a 
rally in 1838. We were then told that not less 
than thirty thousand settlers had entered the Terri- 
tory of lowa. The Senate was asvured that these 
persons could not be removed frem the public do- 
main; that all the military force of the Union would 
be insufficient to remove them; and thus, under a 
species of moral duresse, you were induced to pass 
the law of 1838: and it has now been in operation 
for two years. But, not contented with all the vic- 
tories heretofore achieved, not satisfisd witb pre- 
emp'ion Jaws restricted in point of time, and Jimit- 
ed as to the theatre on which they were to operate, 
gentlemen now come forward vith a new and bold- 
er, and more extensive demand. They have sud- 
denly become converts to Jog cabin doctrine, and, 
uader a log cabin profession, they demand the pas- 
sage of a new law, boundless in the space on 
which iffis to operate, or restricted only by the 
limits of the public lands themselves, and illimita- 
ble as to time. Now with regard to the sincerity 
of these gentlemen in their profession of log cabin 

rinciples, (though | am very glad to see that they 
ces profited by the very salutary lesson aflord- 
ed them within two or three months past,) I like to 
test their profession by their votes. n my col- 
league (Mr. CritrenpEn] offered an amendmen', 
the effect of which would be to confine the opera- 
tion of their bill to real log cabin men, to the veritas 
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ble poor who could make oath that their entire pro- 
perty was not worth more than $500, where did we 
find these new proselytes to log cabin doctrine? 
Were they ready to go with us in thus restrict- 
iog the bill? ere they prepared, by adopting 
this amendment, to shut out from the privileges 
of the bill the rich mea—the “barons”—the owners 
of manors—the greedy speculator, and restrict it to 
the hardy settler who sought a home for himself 
and his children? No, sir, no; every man of thom 
voted it down. 

Let us now pause a moment, and look a little at 
the distinctive provisions of this bill. Heretofore 
pre-emption bills have been retrospective only: this is 
jn its operation both retrospective and prospective. 
Heretofore pre-emption bills have been limited as 
to time: this is unlimited in point of time so long 
as there remains a foot of public land for it to ope- 
rateon. Heretofore pre-emption bills were opera- 
tive practically only with reference to some rew 
land, recently surveyed and brought into the mar- 
ket: this bill is a proclamation to the whole uni- 
verse, native or foreign, naturalized or unaturalized, 
that the moment the Indian title is extinguished to 
any portion of the land held by the United States, 
they may all rush in and take just as much of it as 
they please, without even waiting for a survey; and 
that all the other surveyed public lands of the 
United States, amounting to about one hundred and 
twenty millions of acres, no matter how long they 
have been in warket, and although they may be 
purchased at the moderate price of one dollar and 
a quarter per acre, are to be subject to the right of 
pre-emption. This, itis obvious, involves a com- 
plete change in our whole land system; a thorough, 
radical, entire change. It opens at once all the 
public Innds, surveyed and unsurveyed, to the ope- 
ration of a pre-emption law. 


And here let me stop and look for an instant at 
what are said to be the sole advantage granted to 
the pre-emptor by this bill; a point on which there 
exists the greatest possible misconception, either 
on the part of other gentlemen or myself. The 
whole practical difference which this bill is to work 
in our receipts from the public domain is said to be 
some two or three cents per acre only. Here is a mes- 
sage of the President of the United States, sent by 
him to Congress in December, 1837. It is, in ma- 
ny respects, a discreet and sensible paper, so far as 
it treats on the subject of the public lands. The 
President here praises the old land system as it de- 
serves. He describes those who enter on the pub- 
lic domain, without title or pretence of title, as 
“trespassers,” “intruders,” and he recommends the 
passage of one more pre-emption law, and one only, 
and after that the adoption of stronger measures 
for the purpose (in his own language) “‘of prevent- 
ing these intrusions.”” The Senatorfrom Missouri 
(Mr. Benton] spoke to us yesterday of the Presi- 
dent as being a capital pre-emptioner now, al- 
though when he was here as a Senator he was de- 
cidedly opposed to the whole system, and although 
when he came into office he talked about “‘trespas- 
sers” and “intruders” on the public lands, and re- 
commended us to adopt measures to put a stop to 
these “‘intrusions”’ in future. It would seem that 
the President is an attentive listener to the ad- 
vice of his friends, and always open to con- 
viction. I must admit that he has exhibited 
not a little flexibility in yielding to the sugges- 
tions of some of those who have his ears. I 
will make my position more general. I think 
that both the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
President bave shown remarkable ease ia open- 
ing their ears to the counsels of gentlemen 
who are strong advocates for pre-emption laws 
and for the practical appropriation of the pub- 
lic domain to the benefit of afew. The Secretary 
bas brought down the receipts from the public lands 
to three millions of dollars. They were three mil- 
lions in 1838, and the very next year they rose to 
seven millions. The receipts from this source have 
been subject to great fluctuation; the past year a 
little above three millions. They are now sinking; 
and it seems that the more they sink, the more he 
calls out for pre-emption laws! pre-emption Jaws! 
gradoation laws! to save him from that nes 
rain in the administration of the public domain, 
which his system is about to inflict, What, sir, is 
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it possible that any man—what shall I sa) ?—that 
any man in his senses can be so supremely ridicu- 
lous as to suppose that, by reducing the price of the 
public Jands from a dollar and a quarter to twenty- 
five cents, or, in some ins ances, to 50 cents, you 
will get more money for them? Yet that is the 
princ:ple assumed by the Secretary of the Treasury; 
and it shows the opinion which operates in his mind, 
and in the minds of the friends of graduation and 
pre-emption laws. I will not attempt to describe 
the whole of the consequences of this law. One of 
its effects is to convert the existing cash system into 
a credit system. Do you not see it? What is the 
fact as to the pre-emption laws heretofore granted? 
They gave the pre-emp'ioner a credit of two years. 
The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Cray] now 
limits his credit to one year; but whether the term 
be one, two, or three years, it changes our land sy<- 
tem from a sale for cash to a sale for credit; and 
thus the whole 120 millions of acres of the public 
domain will all pass under this newly revived cre- 
dit system. 

And who are they who propose this change? The 
very men who decry all credit, who clamor for hard 
money, who inveigh against banks, and denounce 
the credit system asthe source cf all our woes! 
and yet here, now, under the name of a pre-emp- 
tion law, they propose to revive the whole credit 
system! Canit be doubted that such will be the 
resultof the bill? Will any man, who can get his 
land on a credit of one or two years, buy it for 
cash?—especially when he can dispose of his cash 
at a rate of 18 per cent. interest, as prevails in Illi- 
rois and some other new States? 

This is a grave feature in this new experiment, 
and deserves the serious consideration of the Se- 
nate. To what will sucha system lead? Have 
we had no experience on this subject? When you 
have parted with your land from year to year thus 
on credit, you will at length have accumulated a 
mass of debtors on whore behalf petition after pe- 
tition will be presented here, and their inability to 
pay will be most pathetically set forth, till at last 
your compassion will be moved, and will forgive 
these poor debtors the entire amount of their debt 
and consent to take remuneration for their land in 
some other form of advantage to the public service. 


It is not correct, though it has been said and re- 
peated by some gentlemen here, that the sole differ- 
ence effected by the pre-emption law in the price 
you receive for the public land is some two or 
three cents peracre. First, there is the difference 
of six cents which the President states; and how is 
this made out?’ The public Jand is sold either by 
auction or at private sale; but owing to coercion, 
to violence, to combinations, and the open contempt 
of law, (astate of things which has grown with 
the multiplication of pre-emption laws,) the 
proceeds of the auction sales are now much 
less than formerly. I cannot believe with the 
Senator from Missouri (Mr. Linn] that the people 
of the United States are incompetent to protect their 
own property. I believe that it can be done, by a 
steady, firm, and upright administration of the Go. 
vernment. I believe that the people of the United 
States are capab'e of protecting the righ's against 
all who assail them, whether from within or from 
without. Assuredly, if the Government cannot 
protect what is its own, it must be very incompe- 
tent to protectusand ours. But, I ask, how is the 
six cents excess of sales over the minimum price, 
referred to by the President, made up? It is got by 
running an average over the total amount of sales, 
both by auction and by private entry. Now, the 
amount sold at auction is not one-fourth, no, I Le- 
lheve, not one-tenth, part of the whole. The Secre- 
tary takes the auction sales, where the lands 
brought from $5 to $20 and acre, and spreads that 
amount of excess over the who'e remaining nine- 
tenths of the total amount sold by private entry, 
and then he makes an average, aud draws the in- 
ference that the whole gain in selling the public 
lands in the established and customary method 
over what they bring under pre-emption laws 
amounts to but six cents anacre! Is this fais? 
Bat even this amount of six cents, under a proper 
administration of the system, would cover the 
whole expense of survey andsale. But is that all? 
You are to add two years’ interest on the mini- 
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| mum price, which, on a credit of two years, 
amounts to fifteen cents. If one year’s credit only 
is given, it will be seven and a half cents, which, 
added to the six cents, makes thirteen and a half 
cents on every acre of the public domain, which 
would be gained by the continuance of the old 
system. 

But more. This bill amounts to a virtual repeal 
of the auction system. That system applies only 
to new lands recently brought into market. Bat 
of what avail is an auction if you proclaim to the 
whole world that they may get the land at the mi- 
nimum price if they will only come and settle on 
it, and that before survey? The entire existing 
system is superseded by the introdection of* this 
“weoden horve,” with all the means of injury with 
which it is fraught. 


I have now described, but not with all that force 
in which the circumstances of the case would war- 
rant me, the difference between the old and leng- 
established land system of this country and the new 
and fearful experiment now proposed. Yeu must 
have seen that the change is to be thorough and radi- 
cal. Now I put it ts the Administration Senators 
in this body—to their candor—to their patriotism— 
to their sense of justice—is it right, on the close of 
the Administration of a dismissed Ministry, to in- 
troduce a new and totally different policy in regard 
to one ef the greatest interests of the country? Is 
it right, is it fair, that the policy of the existng 
Administration now passing out of power shall be 
made to lap over on the new Administration with- 
out consulting them or paying the least regard to 
their judgment in the matter?’ The progress of the 
administration of the American Government has 
developed in the practical operation of our system 
a new feature, and one of the most profound im- 
portance. A different political phenomenon takes 
place here from any thing which exists in Europe. 
In European constitutional Goveroments, when a 
Ministry is dismissed or gces out of office, he King 
or the Queen, as the care may be, yie'ds to the 
change of sentiment, and comes round with ths 
nation. Bat here an Administration may be dis- 
missed and stillremain four months in power. What, 
in such a case, is it their duty todu? I will tell 
gentlemen whatI weuld do in the like circum- 
stances. I would institute no new measures of po- 
licey. I would simply keep the political machine in 
motion. I would grease the wheels and repair and 
preserve all its parts in a state of preparation for the 
performance of those high daties for which the 
whole was constracted; but I would attempt no- 
thing new in the permanent p licy of the country, 
foreign or domestic. By such a moderate course 
a'one can the evils of the anomaly to which I have 
adverted be prevented. I would not ask gentle- 
men to deny themselves a fair exercise of the 
Executive patronage from now till the 4-h of March 
next. Ido not asky them to do what was done 
when Mr. Adams was expelled from the Presidency 
—I should say, lost his electios. What did they 
do then? The Senate refused to pass on impor- 
tant Executive nominations till after the 4th cf 
March, and then several of them were withdrawp, 
and substitutes sent in by the new President. The 
Senate refused him the constitutional exercise of 
bis cfficial right from the time of his lost election 
till he went out of office. Thais I do notask. I 
dare to say General Harrison, when be comes, will 
look 2t those whom he finds in office, and, if he 
finds that they are honest and capable avd faithful, 
that they have not been noisy and “-rward politi- 
cians, nor brevght their cfticial i ace in con- 
flict with the freedom of electicn., if any such 
there be, IL hope be will let them stand (:hough I fear 
there will be but few) as monum-nts of the libe- 
rality of a Whig Administra’ion, acting on patriotic 
principles. Bat if gent'emen expect that General 
Harrison, because they choose to rash on and 
make appointments, with a view to thwart his Ad- 
ministration, will, when he comes here, fear to do 
his duty, either they or I have mistaken the man. 
General Harrison means to be the President on the 
4th of March next, which his fellow-citizens have 
elected him to be. And no premature bill, no 
stretching out of the policy of this into the next 
Administration, is going to restrain him from look- 
ing at those in office, and deciding for himself 
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whether they possess the requisite qualifications for 
the discharge of their officie! duty. 

Bat, to come back. I put it to gentlemen whe- 
ther it is right and fair to make this great change in 
the land system of the country at such a time? 
Would you like us to do it if conditions were re- 
versed? 

Bat there are other considerations which admo- 
nish us against legislating on this subject at the 
present time. We have not yet officially received 
the results of the census for the last ten years; we 
cannot, therefore, see whether the new States have 
filed up as rapidly as we could wish. Let us first 
see what is the number of their population; so that 
we may judge whether any further stimulant is 
needed to quicken the rate at which their numbers 
increase. 1 knew, indeed, that the result will show 
directly the contrary. From tables which I caused 





“to be carefully constructed nine years ago, it is 


shown that the population of the new States in- 
creases ata rate vastly over that of the old. Take 
a single example. The pepulation of Illinois 
doubles itself in six years! What, then, is the 
ground for the adoption of this new system? Does 
it consist in some notions of charity to the poor? I 
have formerly adverted to that subject. Where do 
gentlemen get their right to set up eleemosynary 
laws for the benefit of the poorer portions of the 
community? Bat if they have, what will be the 
operation of the sjsiem in this respect? It is pre- 
tended to be for the advantage of widows and or- 
phans, (orphans over eighteen years, however.) Is 
any gentlemen here ignorant of what will and 
must, of necessity, be the practical operation of 
such alaw? Willa widow in Maine travel all the 
way to Missouri that she may receive the boon 
propoved to be given her by this law? Will not its 
benefits be confined to the widows of the lecality? 
In terms, to be sure, it proposes to confer the pe 
emp'ion on all widows and minors. Bat will not 
the benefit, in fact, be limited to widows and mi- 
nors residing in the States within which the lands 
lie? Surely. That, then, is the extent of your 
charity. 

Iam not very well, and I do not feel very much 
encouraged by past experience in opposition to this 
bill. My hope is elsewhere; though I wou'd trust 
that honorable Senators would at least pause before 
ihey take such a leap. 


There are other consequences on which I might 
dwell. We have beard that this bill and another 
allied to it are to increase the revenue; and I be- 
lieve that one of them was, pro forma, sent to the 
Committee on Finance on that ground. The new 
plan is, to increase the resources of the now im- 
poverished exchequer; but I have already shown 
that, for the present at least, the revenue will be 
be diminished instead of increased by it; for the 
amount vested in the public lands under this law 
will be on a credit of one or two years, and cannot 
come into the Trcasery till the end of that time. 
And as those disposed to make such investments 
will avail themselves of the credit, there will be 
sales to but an inconsiderable amount for cash, and 
aconsequent diminution of the proceeds during 
the present year. Therefore, with an exhausted 
treasury, with a vast national cet, ascertained 
and unascertained, besides a large amount to be 
soon redeemed, of Treasury no‘es outstanding and 
running on interest, it is now propcsed, instead of 
replenishing the empty coffers of Mr. Secretary 
Woodbury, by an imposition at once of cuties on 
laxuries, to increase, instead of removing, the ex- 
isting deficit in our pecun ary resources. 

Oar jaad system heretofore has been the admirz- 
tion of the world for one of its best and noblest tea- 
tures, viz: the perfect security it gave as to the land 
titles of our new settlements. Noman who bal 
ey¢s to see the marks upon a corner tree, or upon a 
stone standing in a prairie, could possibly mistake 
the limits of his own tract; and no other man could 
have color of right to disturb him on the ground of 
his title. Security—absolate security in land ti- 
tles—has been one of the highest blessings in the 
new Sta’es. But ate you sure that this will con- 
tinue to be the case under your new pre-cmption 
law? Do butconceive how it will work. Imagine 
that a new disirict of rich and choice Jand had jast 
been thrown open. The Indian tit!e has been ex- 
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tinguished, but the fresh and fertile lands have not 
yet been surveyed. They are open, however, to 
the operation of this bill; and, in the course of a few 
weeks, may become worth from fifieen to twenty 
dollars per acre. You proclaim to all who come 
rushing in torrents upon the new acquisition, crowd- 
ing, contending, scrambling for the fairest spots an 
the best situations, that they shall have a pre- 
emption. What scenes of confusion, contention, 
heart-burning, ay, of blood:hed, must naturally en- 
sue. When a nation, heretofore esteemed wise and 
prudent in the management cf its public domain, 
proclaims to all the world that the first man who 
comes and seizes on it shall have it, who can cal- 
culate, who can conceive the confusion, disorder, 
and mischief which mast ensue? Who can esti- 
mate the effects of the broad foundations that will 
be laid for uncertainty, controversy, and litigation 
in land titles? 

Again, this bill must work a vast increase of the 
Executive power; for all disputed pre-empticn 
rights which, according to tho cautious policy of 
Virginia, were referred to the decision of the Ju- 
diciary by caveat, or ej«ciment, or bill in chancery, 
are now ultimately cast on the Executive of the 
United States; for the bill provides they shall be 
setiled “summarily” and definitely by the register 
and receiver of the land district in which tke dis- 
pute arises, these officers to decide tnder instruc- 
tions from the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office. So, the disputant is put under the register 
and receiver; the register and receiver are under 
the Commissioner; the Commissioner is under the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary is un- 
der the President. Thus, you add immensely to 
the mass cf Executive power, by drawing within 
iis vortex all the disputed claims through all the 
land districts. And now, I ask, what right have 
you—and I put the inquiry more especially to that 
portion of the Senate who have been in the habit 
of estceming it as their more peculiar province and 
duty toguard and defend the Constitution of the 
United States, (and who perhaps, have sometimes 
pushed their zeal on that subject a little too far)— 
what right have you, and under what principle, 
or provision of the Constitution, especially af- 
ter the clear and distinct separation in the 
Constitution cf the Jadicial from the other de- 
partments of the Government—what right bave 
you to give to the register and receiver of 
one of your land districts the indisputable judi- 
cial power to decide a ques'ion of title to real estate 
“summarily,” without appeal, and without the in- 
tervention of a jury? And then what a temptation do 
you not present to public officers so situated? Why, 
if lam rightly informed, there was not long since 
asingle pre-emption right near the town of Chica- 
go, the value of which was at one time estimated 
as high as $200,000; and the right to such a proper- 
ly isto be entrusted to a register and receiver ab- 

‘solutely and without appeal! Can there be greater 
danger of corruption, or, at Jeast, of favoritism? 
The power is tremendous. 

Mr. President, [have said much more than I 
in’ended. Both your comfort and my own require 
that I should here stop; and I will stop with repeating 
my most anxious entreaty to those honorable gen- 
tlemen whem in political sentiment I have the mis- 
fortune to oppose, that they will pause before they 
sanction an untried experiment of such enormous 
magnitude. Task them to wait for the resalts of 
the late census; to compare the population of the 
new and the old States, and the relative rate at 
which both are increasing; atid before they part 
with a land sys em which is at this hour the pride 
and ornament of the legislation of the Congress of 
the United States, and which has brought to the na- 
tion such rich and invaluable fruit, to pause—to 
pause !—and if they will not abandon the plan, that 
they will at least consent to embark on these new 
experiments with greater light to guide their course 
than that which they now have. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he had, yesterday, be- 
fore any question was taken on this bill, offered a 
few remarks to the Senate on one single question, 
and with one single purpose, and that was to show 
that no law which they could pass could have any 
inflaence, within one of the States of the Union, 
upon a holder under this Government, of a patent 
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for lands, as to the security, or perpetuation, or 
transfer of his title. He attempted to show that 
the State, and not this Government, has the cont:o} 
of that matter, and that any alien receiving their 
patent would take the title, and thatit would de. 
pend upon the institutions of the State whether he 
could hold, and whether he could transmit or trans- 
fer it, and therefore, that the amendments then un- 
der discussion were entirely unnecessary, unknown 
to their legislation, and of no practical utility. He 
had then, in illustration of the argument he had at- 
tempted to make, referred to the suggestion of the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] 
who had just taken his seat, made on a former day, 
and in reference to the influence of out legislation 
as to the sale of lands upon the subject of voting in 
the States; and to that incidental remark of his, the 
honorble Senator fairly and properly, though unex- 
pectedly to him, replied. It was 10 answer the ho- 
norable Senator’s argument on that point, and not 
to discuss the bill under consideration, that he now 
threw himself on the indulgence of the Senate. 

There was one part of that Senator’s remarks, 
which he should not answer; namely, that the vote 
of one State, at the late election, the gentlemen was 
informed, and supposed to be true, was controlled 
by the votes of persons who were not naturalized 
citizens of the United States. Having no know- 
ledge of the facts, he referred a!l that matter to the 
Senators on that floor, who represented the State to 
which allusion had been made. He referred also 
the bill, and its provisions, to the Senators from the 
States more immediately interested, and who 
were much more able than he was to discuss it. 
As to the incidental point, one of vast importence 
—no less than the qualifications of voters, and as 
to the question where rests the power to prescribe 
those qualifications—he could not, in justice to 
himself,do les than make some reply to the remarks 
of the Senator from Kentucky. He admitted, 
however, that he was led into an error in making 
that simple allusion on the previous day, as he had 
afforded the Senator from Kentucky an opportunity 
to draw this disecussien from the poist before 
the Legislature, and from the proper question to be 
discussed. The question between the Senator from 
Kentucky and himself was, first, where rests the 
right to presciibe the qualifications of voters for 
members of the National Legislature in this coun- 
try, for he chose to confine himself within that 
limit; but if the Senator desired more broad ground, 
he would then say, for the officers of the State Go- 
vernments, and, by consequence, for the members 
of the National Legislature? 

Has this Government any power whatever over 
those qualifications when prescribed by the States? 
He (Mr. Wrianr) said yesterday that, as he un- 
derstood the subject, the whole power was commit- 
ted to the State, and that no branch ef this Govern- 
ment could, in any way, constitutionally inter- 
fere. If he understood the argument of the 
honorable Senator, and that honorable gentle- 
man would believe him when he said he did 
not intend to misunderstand him, it was that 
the qualification of naturalization over-rides 
the powercf the State, and, resting in the hands 
of this Government, until it shall constitute an 
emigrant from a foreign country a citizen, the 
Siatein which he may reside caunot constitute 
him a voter. He believed he stated the argument 
fairly and truly. 


Now he did not propose to go into this 
discussion: it was above his sphere; but he had 
some suggestions to make, which it was his 
duty, at the earliest period, to lay before this body, 
and before his countrymen. What was the ques- 
tion? It was—in reference to one class—and 
if they went back to the commencement of our his- 
tory as a constitutional Goverament, a very large 
class—if they looked to the future, likely to be as 
large a class of the inhabitants of this country, the 
tillers of the soil, and the operatives in all the avo- 
cations of business—has this Government the power 
to say whether they shall, or shall not, be the free- 
men of the United States, in the common accepta- 
tion of the term? Whence is that power derived? 
Where did the Senator look for the right of inter- 
ference. Was itin our Constitution? He (Mr. 
Wricnt) had carefully examined that instru- 
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ment, and the only word or provision which 
be had been able to discover was almost one of 
the first in the instrument itself, and what is il? 
“The House of Representatives shall be composed 
of members chosen every second year by the peo- 
ple of the several States.” And they knew that, 
up to this hour, no other than the people of the States 
had had any part in the choice of members of that 
House: they had quasi members, in the shape of 
delegates from the Territories, but they had no 
‘«‘members” who did not come there by the choice of 
the people of the States. The Constitution proceeds: 
‘And the the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most nu- 
merous bracnh of the State Legislature’’—and that 
was all there was in the whole instrument on the 
subject. The electors of a member of the House 
of Representatives shall have the qualifications of 
electors of members of the most numerous branch 
of the State Legislature. Who prescribes these 
qualifications? he Congress of the United 
States? The President of the United States? Any 
power of this Government? No: but the 
eople of the States, whose representatives they 
are. How are they usually presented and defined? 
jn the Constitation of the State. And who was 
repared to say that the people of a sovereign 
giate, forming to themselves a Constitution, can be 
controlled by this body in designating those who 
shall elect their officers? The perrons to represent 
them at home, and here? For the argument goes to 
that. 


He believed it had been an unconsidered po- 
sition of the honorable Senator—it must be a new 
doctrine in this country. He admitted the States 
usually confined the right of voting to citizenship. 
But would it be said the people of a Siate, in the 
formation of their Constitution and Government, 
were compelled to do this? Where was the com- 
pulsion? Suppose they did not do il: or, suppose 
they should say, in the Constitation of the State, 
that an alien, with a residence of but one hour, 
shall be a voter for the members of the most nu- 
merous branch of the State Legislature; who was 
to correct that decision? Where was that high 
court of appeals which could say that the Constitu- 
tion of a sovereign State was unconstitutional? He 
believed it did not exist in our institutions; but that 
the people, inhabiting a Territory, with a title 
to become a State under this Government, 
were sovereign, and, in a legal sense, as inhabi- 
tants of a State, were without Government, until 
they made one for themselves. If his memory 
served him, they had had a recent example, in- 
volving this very point; and if he misstated the 
fact, he should be corrected. He _ believed, 
at the formation ef the Constitution for the 
State of Michigan, free white inhabitants of the 
Territory were the persons who formed it, and who 
elected delegates to the Convention as their agents. 
In the Constitution adopted by that Convention, li- 
mitations and qualifications of voters were pre- 
scribed; but all the free white inhabitants of that 
State, at the time of the Convention, were made 
voters within the State, without regard to our na- 
turalization laws. He might be mistaken, but 
such was his impression of the facts. Could any 
body, or any power in this country, say that that 
Constitution was void? Did it conflict with any 
powers delegated to this Government? 


Bat for a moment, and he did not intend to pro- 
tract the diseussion, let them look at the condition 
in which a State might be placed, and in which, at 
a certain period of our history, the States would 
have been placed, if this power had existed in the 
Federal Government, and i's voice could have con- 
trolled the qualifications of voters for officers of 
the State Governments. At one time, during the 
existence of the old alien Jaw, the President of the 
United States was authorized to remove aliens 
from this Union—to order their transporta- 
tion beyond the Territories of the United States. 
At another period, a long residence had been 
required, to enable aliens to be naturalized 
under this Government. By the naturaliza- 
tion law of 95, five year.’ residence was the limil; 
but by the law of ’98—that period which a most 
distinguished individual of this country once, in 
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his hearing, in another place, (referring to the House | be drawn from the necessities of the case, for if 


of Represeniatives,) pronounced bard, unconstitu- 
tional times—a residence of POURTEEN YEARS was 
required to enable a foreigner to become a citizen. 
Such, then, ha:l been the practical exercise of pow- 
er by this Government, over the matter of cilizen- 
ship of the United States. And still noman would 
question that this was but a faint exercise of the 
power, in its plenary existence; this Government 
might repeal all the naturalization laws, and leave 
the foreigner forever unable to become a citizen 
of the United States, and consequently, according 
to the Senator’s position, from ever becom- 
ing a voter in any State in the Union. Was 
it true that this Government held thet power 
over the States, and that the States could not, for 
all practical purposes, citizenize emigrants? It 
was nottrue. They could prescribe, either in their 
sovereign or legislative capacity, the terms on 
which a man was to hold real estate, not only, but 
to exercise the right of a freeman in Voting for 
those who were to exercise the powers of Govern- 
ment over him and his property. At least, he knew 
not of the existence of a power in this ceuntry to 
contro] the action of the States and the people of 
the States upon these points. He believed such 
power did not exist in fact, asa part of our insti- 
tutions, either State or National. Look at it, and 
look again at those complaints which gave exist- 
ence to this Government, as an independent Go- 
vernment among the nations of the earth; and what 
do we find among the enumeration of grievances? 
Why, that the King obstructed emigration to the 
Provinces, and that the passage of proper naturali- 
zation laws was refused; and did our fathers of 
the Revolution,those sticklers for State sovereignty, 
place in the hands of this Government those viral 
powers, which the King possessed, and which the 
King abused? If so, he asked for evidence of 
its existence, and fer a record of the grant. 
For they should not forget that they stood 
there with delegated powers simply, znd not 
upon original and absolute power. This Govern- 
ment possesses the powers which the States and 
the people have granted to it, and none other. 
Every other power of sovereignty and government 
is expressly reserved to the one or the other by the 
terms of the Constitution. But this argument of 
the honorable Senator seemed to him (Mr. Wricut) 
to be an argument of convenience, or rather ke 
should say, of necessity. Hs [Mr. Cray’s] feel- 
ings appeared to be horrified at the idea that the 
foreigner, the citizen, or subject of another Go- 
vernment, owing, as that honorable Senator ex- 
presses it, allegiance to a foreign power, should 
come to this country and, by his vote, govern our 
politics and political institutions. Suppose this 
evil to exist, where was the danger to be feli?. And 
where should the remedy rest? Could it be that 
these serfs of Russia, who had been introdaced 
into the Senator’s argument, were to place them- 
selves in one of the free States of this Union, to 
control itselections, its offices, and its affairs, with 
its approbation? To be the destructi«n of this Go- 
vernment, and not the destruction equally of the 
government of the Stat-? If there be danger, and 
there may be, where is it firstto befeli? In the 
State where the evil exisis. Where then should 
rest the remedy? In the hands of the sovereign 
people of that State; and Congress was not 
permitted, in his es'imation, to presume that the 
pecple of a State will encourage a policy, in re- 
ference to free voters of this country, that will be 
destructive of our institutions, State or National. 
If itshall come to be so, the institu'ions are gore, 
for they rest on that people, the people of the 
States, and noton any distinctive organiza'ion of 
this Confederacy, which can preserve them against, 
or without, their action. The members of Cun- 
gress are bnt the delegates of the pc op!e of the States, 
with limited and prescribed powers, not extending 
to the qualifications of vo'ers in the States. If 
evils were to be apprehended from too great a 
latitude in defining the-e qualifications, the ap- 
prehensions must exist with the greatest force in 
the heart of eur sovereignty, among the people 
themselves, and the remedy should rest where the 
evil must be first discovered, and where it would 
be most severely felt. An argument, then, cannot 
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there be danger, the remedy rests where it should. 

Tee people have the right to prescribe their own 
p licy, and to judge of their own safety. He had 
now said all he intended to say in reference to the 
power to prescribe the qualification of voters, and 
with a single reply to a very playful remark of the 
honorable Senator, he would close. The honora- 
ble Senator said that as a defeated party—as a retir- 
ing Administration, it was indecorous and improper 
in the friends of this Administration to bring forward 
any new measures, or to adopt any new steps of 
policy. Well, that he (Mr. Wricur) believed; 
and he bad intended, in his heart, to be just as mo- 
dest as possible for the short remaining period in 
which his political friends were to hold power in 
that body, if they held it then—to do what he be- 
lieved the interests of the country required should 
be done, and strictly to refrain from doing what he 
did not believe to be necessary. The bill before 
the Senate—and it was but the opinion of a single 
individual—he considered as partof a policy adopt- 
ed and pursued by the Congress of the United 
States nearly ever since he had had the honor of a 
seat in that body; or, at most, it was but a modifi- 
cation of that policy. He viewed it in that light, 
and he entreated the friends of the coming in Ad- 
ministration not to look upon him as attempting to 
tread in the steps of that powerful party. 

Suppose, however, the honorable Senator's ex- 
aggerations were real, and that they were atiempt- 
ing, at this late period of their political power, to in- 
troduce new and improved measures of principle or 
policy, it would seem to him that the opportunity to 
effect a remedy was so near,that that pure and clear 
light, which was to shine, on the Sth of March 
next, over all th's happy Union, conld prevent any 
great evil; while if, from any mrtive, proper or 
improper, they should make a sad mistake, as 
political partisans, it must be remembered that all 
partisans did notdeeply regret such misfortunes, 
when falling upon their opponents. If, however, 
it should happen that this measure runs across the 
policy of the coming Administration, and yet that 
a heavy responsibility may be devolved upon 
those who feel compelled to act in its repeal, then 
complaint might not only be expected, but received 
with indulgence. In that aspect of the case, he 
could feel no disposition to recriminate upon the 
honorable Senator. Such would have been his 
feelings, and might have been his course, if their 
situations had been changed. 

A word upon another topic. 


The honorable Senator said, that rome years azo, 
when there was a political revolution in the coun- 
try, this body, of which he (Mr. Wricut) was not 
then a member, refused to consent to the nomina- 
tion of the non-elected President. That might be 
so. He (Mr. Wriont) did not doubt it, for the 
Senator said so; but his memory enabled him to 
say that there was a radical difference between 
the two cases. It was not that the men of that day 
acted in violation of the principles which they had 
espoused and advocated, but that the Administra- 
tion, then dismissed, happened to fall into a mino- 
rity in this and the other branch of Congress, not 
during the year of ils expiration, but two years be- 
fore, and the representation of the people, here and 
in the other end of the Capitol, had been against 
that Administration, for that length of time. 
Sure'y, then, the honcrable Senator would not 
criminate them for doing what they believed to 
be in conformity with the will of their constituents, 
thus repeatedly expressed. He (Mr. Wraicnr) 
must believe the Senator from Kentucky would 
not now recriminate on the friends of the present 
Administration for doing what they believed to be 
their duty, since they were so scon to yield the Go- 
vernivent to those who, he sincerely hoped, would 
give the country a wiser and better goverament. 
Bat if it be improper for them to introduce new 
measures, anda new policy, was it generous for the 
Senator to ask them, during the short period which 
remained to them, to undo all that they had done? 
To retrace their steps? To unsettle again their old 
established and most favorite policy? Should he 
appeal to them to take ground which the new Ad- 
ministration mast eccupy? And yet the complaint 
was that they were carrying ont that policy which 
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they bad deliberately adopted and consistently pur- 
sued, with intentions as sincere and patriotic, and 
motives as pure, he trusted, as the new Adminis- 
tration would adopt i's measures. It seemed to 
him, therefore, that the lecture of the honorable 
Senator wa; ungenerous; for what he asked was, 
that they, by their actions, should take back the 
prominent measure of the present Administration; 
should undo what they bad done; and should re- 


verse the policy by which they had been hitherto’ 


governed. 


Mr. CLAY. I shall offer but a few words in re- 
ply. Among all the charges which at various times 
have been made against me, I had supposed that 
a want of generosity at least was not one of them. 
The gentleman thinks it ungenerous in me to ask— 
what? That he and his friends here shall obey our 
common masters, the people—that they shall repeal 
the Sub-Treasary law which the people have con- 
demned. Why, sir, in this, I only call upon gen- 
tlemen to conform to their own doctrine, so often, 
so long, and so loudly proclaimed by themselves: 
‘that the people are to govern—that the Democracy 
must rule—that the Democracy of numbers is the 
real and only sovereign—that we are all here as 
servants of the people—that, as Senators, we have 
no original righ!s—that we are to bow to the ma- 
jesty of the people in all their pleasure.” Butnow, 
it seems that this Sub-Treasury scheme is their mea- 
sure, and not the measure of the people whom they 
represent—and it is very ungenerous to ask them 
to obey their masters’ will. Why, sir, what is the 
honorable Senaici? Able, adroit, astute, learned, 
ingenious as he is, is he not the servant of the feo- 
ple of New York—of the 400,000 voters, a majc- 
rity of whom have condemned this law? And 
whose will is to prevail—theirs or his? I have 
asked him to yield to their pleasure. I hope there 
will be no flinching, no shuffling; but that the ho- 
norable Senator will have the goodness to act ac- 
cording to the principles he has so often inculcated 
on us—ihat he will bow to the “Democracy of 
numbers,” and conform himself to what his consti- 
tuents require. ‘This measure of the Sub-Treasury 
was, as I have understood, the one constant theme 
of the gentleman’s eloquence from the shores of the 
Atlantic to the borders of the St. Lawrence—that was 
the issue he continually made—that was the issue 
on which his State cast her vote—she has con- 
demned his favorite measure—and yet now he con- 
siders it ungenerous in me to ask him to abandon 
what his own constituents condemn! Far from it. 
1 am not the counsellor of the honorable Senator 
or his friends; but I willte'l what I woulddo. S» 
help me God, on my sacred honor, I would move 
to repeal the Sub-Treasury law. I would not say 
that | had changed my opinion—my pride of prin- 
ciple would prevent that—but, finding the measure 
not acceptable to my constituents, I would conform 
to their will, Where on the whcle face of the 
globe does not public sentiment exact obedience to 
its will? Is itin Russia? Ne, no. The Autocrat 
himseit is bound to yield to its behests, and so in 
fact he has done. Whe? I ask again. In Tur- 
key? No. The Grand Seignior is obliged to sub- 
mit as much as any other despot. We are charged 
with a want of generosity because we have asked 
the Senator to bow to this common law of cur na- 
ture—a law that rules the whole c vilized world ! 


I have now a few remarks to make on the ques 
tion raised by the honcrable Senat.r respecting the 
elective franchi:e. Why he has risen to discuss iv 
so elaborate a manner a mere opinion of mine, 
thrown cut without argument, I do not know. 
He is too acute and practised a logician not 
to know that the manner of putting a ques- 
tion, of itself, often decides it. The Senators 
asks, what right this Federal Governmeut has 
to prescribe for a State who shall vote for 
her ralers? li has none—it pretends to none. 
But this case of unnaturalized foreigners is an 
exception to the otherwise universal exercise ol 
the State sovereignty. The exception applies here. 
An alien is nota citizen of a State, nor is he one 
of “the people of a Siate,” and therefore he is not 
included in the words which the Senator read from 
the Constitution. The question would be more 
correctly stated to be, what right has any State tc 
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perform that process of naturalization which is ex 
clusively confided to the General Governmen!? Ba 
he asks, who has a right to contest the constitu: 
tionality of the Constitution of the State of Michi- 
gan. Isay io him, you have; every man has wha 
lives under the Constitation of this Union. Ifa 
State Constitution declares that aliens may vote, 
then their votes may affect the composition of the 
House of Representatives, or of the Senate, and so 
eventually the question might come into these bo- 
dies in judging, as they respectively have aright te 
judge, of the qualifications of persons returned as 
members of the two Houses. 


The Senator supposes as a* case possible, thal 
Congress should refuse to pass any naturalization 
law, and he asks, what is then to be the condition 
of large bodies of emigrants to this country? There 
are two answers to be given to this question: Firs’, 
if Congress should fail to pass naturalization laws, ut 
fails to do its express duty; a duty to which it is 
bound under the Constitution. Congress has passed 
such laws, and [ presume it always wiil. There 
may be a difference as to the time to be pre- 
scribed as a probationary period, but there can be 
no dcubt as the obligation of Congress to fix some 
rule. 


But there is yet another answer. If Congress 
fai's 'o make provision on the subject, then the 
right reverts and accrues to each Stale, exactly 
as it would accrue should Congress neglect to pass 
a uniform bankrupt law. Bat for another clause 
in the Coustitution which declares that no Siate 
shall pass any law impairing the obligation of con- 
tracts, but for that, every State would have the 
right. There is no such obstacle in relation ta 
naturalization. Ihave no desire to press this mat: 
ter; but if the gentleman is very desirous of an 
abstract argument on this point, I am ready. It is 
not necessary, however, to enter into it; my only 
purpose was to enter a careat against the doctrine 
advanced by him, as being, ia my judgment, noi 
constitutional. The right to vote implies citizen: 
ship, necessarily, essentially, although the convers: 
of the proposition does not apply: then comes 
in the State authority; but the State has no au: 
thority to confer the elective franchise on any 
foreigner who is not a constituent portion of 
the people of the State—who is not a membe1 
of our political community—who is not cne ol 
the peop'e of the United States. That incorpora 
tion of aliens into our scciety is an office confided, 
and wisely confided to Congress alone. A State 
may confer any other privileges it pleases—aliow fc: 
reiguers to hold and transmit lands; but it cannot 
make a citizen of a foreigner—it cannot make an 
alien my fellow-citizen, without the consent of 
our common Government. Norcan it invest hin 
with those privileges, the exis‘ence and exercise of 
which necessarily imply the existence of citizen: 
ship, I protest against the right of any Siate, 
by its separate action, to disturb the balance ol 
political power between the Siates, or to affeet the 
political condition of the people of other States. 

The Senator seems to think it easy, after the 
4h of March next, to get rid of this new pre-emp- 
tion law should in now pass, and he seems delight- 
ed, he appears to chuckle at the thcught hat he ha: 
got hold of a little popular measure, and tkat it 
will be a difficult matier to repeal it. Why, sir, 
I should think that after setting land traps for the 
people for these twelve years past and ail in vain, 
the Senator and his party would not be so very 
sanguine in their expecta ions of the success of a 
new one. You have had all these traps for the 
popular favor for a period now of twelve years, 
and what have you got by them? Aboutas much 
es you are likely to get hereafier: you have got 
four out of the nine Jand Siates! The more traps 
you set, the fewer States you will cateb. And 
now, in conclusion, if I might be allowed to give te 
the gentleman and bis fiiends my sincere, and I 
hope unobtrusive advice, I would remind them all 
that, in the long run and on the great scale in poli 
tics and in private life, HONESTY és the best PoLiIcy. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he would not protract the 
debate. With the argument he was content, as 


the honcrable Senator had not materially referred 
to it. 


——————$—— 
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In the closing remark of the Senator, that “honest 
was the best policy in politics, as in private life,” 
he heartily agreed with him; and however the pas 
might have been, he earnestly hoped that the 
maxim might be the Senator’s constant rule of 
action in the long and prosperous life he wished 
him. 

To asingle position which the honorable and 
learned gentleman had laid down, he must enter 
his earnest dissent; and but for that, and the feaj 
that silence on his part might be tortured into as 
sent, he might have felt at liberty to omit this entire 
reply. The position was that a non-user of a 
power, expressly granted to this Government in 
the Constitation, operated to confer that power, 
and the exercise of it, upon the States. To such a 
po-ition he could not assent, nor could he permi 
his silence to be construed as assent io a doctrine 
which seemed to hm so subversive ef the very 
theory of written constitutions. 

As to the remarks of the Senator in re- 
lation to the expression of the people of the 
country at the late elections, on the subject 
of the Independent Treasury measure, the had 
nothing to add to what had formerly passed 
between them upon that point. They bad then 
differed as to what the verdict of the people, at the 
late elections, had decided upon that point; and it 
was not likely that further discussion between them 
would lessen those differences. It wes enough for 
him to know that a new party was in power; andif 
they repealed that measure, he hoped they would 
replace it by one which would be wiser and better, 
and more acceptable to the people. 

Mr. LINN addressed the Senate at some length 
in reply to Mr. Cray. 

After a few words from Mr. HUBBARD, the 
debate was again adjourned, and the bill was in- 
formally passed over. 


REMARKS OF MR. ANDERSON, 
OF MAINE, 

In the House of Representatives, December 30, 1840 
—On the motion to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment of Mr. Sueparp, repealing the 
pension act of 1837 had been agreed to. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Maine desired to inquire 
of the honorable member from Massachusetts, if 
the bill he intended to effer as an amendment to 
the bill now under consideration, should the vote 
of yesterday be reconsidered, was the bill agreed 
upon by the Committee on Naval Affairs yester- 
day. Mr Reep replied, that it was the bill adopted 
by the committee, with an additional sectien, ex- 
tending to all the widows and children now on the 
pension list, the same ameunt of pension they 
now receive, for the further period of five years. 

Mr ANDERSON then stated, that the commitice 
had unanimously agreed upon a bill, regulating 
and defining the future distribution of navy pen- 
sions, and had instructed him to improve the first 
opportunity of presenting it to the House, and 
also to ask that it be made the special order for 
some early day in the session—a duty which he 
should not fail to perform at the earliest moment ; 
and he was satisfied, that the protracted discussion 
which this bill and amendment had produced, 
would predispose the House to a prompt considera- 
tion of the measure. 

He had made this inquiry and this statement, in 
order that the House might fully understand the 
true p sition of this case. It seemed to him, that 
the argument with which the amendment of bis 
friend from North Carolina was originally met, 
was at least in a fair way to be entirely removed ; 
for after a three days’ d<bate upon the expediency 
of repealing this obnoxious law of 1837, which 
was the substance of his amendment, it cculd not 
seriously be contended that the House were acting 
with any inconsiderate ha-te,or that members 
cou!d no! vote understandingly upon it. Sir, if a 
tithe of the discussion which this motion has occa- 
sioned, had been bestowed upon this most extraor- 
dinary act of 1837,no one will pretend that it 
could have had the slightest chance of passing; and it 
has excited the as'onishment of every one fami- 
liar with the operation of that act, that, in 
a body where every question provokes discus- 
sion and debate, a measure so important in its con- 
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sequences could have gone through the House 
without question or opposition. I recollect inquir- 
ing of the hororable member from Massachusetts, 
who generally bestows so watchful and vigilant a 
care over every thing connected with the naval 
service, how this most extravagant and ruinous 
bill coald have escaped his observation. He gave 
me substantially the same account he has now 
given to the rtouse. I put the same question to 
another distinguished member of the committee 
from the State of Delaware, not now a member of 
the House, and received from hima similar answer. 

The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wise. ] also 
a member of the committee, had informed us that 
he was engaged in other inquiries, and knew 
nothing of it. How much good may have resulted 
to the country from his investigations into other 
supposed abuses of the Government, I pretend not 
w say. We have, in that part of the country from 
which I come, a homely maxim; “that an ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure;” and I 
cannot but think it unfortunate for the public iate- 
rests, that these gentlemen who were then on the 
committee, could not have found time to look a 
lite more carefully into this measure, emanating 
as it did from their own committee. 

Bat, sir, the mischief has been done, and under 
the operation of this law of 1837,enttled an ‘Act 
for the more equitable administation of the 
navy pension fund” this magnificent fund of nearly 
$1,200,000 has been entirely exhausted, and this 
enormous list of pensions is now to be fastened 
upon the public ‘Treasury, unless this law is now 
repealed, or some other measure adopted which 
shall limit and restrain the bounty of the Govern- 
ment. By the operation of this and other peasion 
laws, persons have been included as beneficiaries 
of this fand, who-e claims for pensions rest upon 
the most flimsy and unfounded pretences. Not 
only have you given a retrospective operation to 
this act of 1837, thereby giving to officers now 
in the navy, and to the widows of those deceased, 
many of whom were in affluent circumstances, 
enormous sums, to some of them as much as 
$20,000 at a payment; but you have given to these 
now in service, pensions for life, and there are 
officers holding a high rank in the navy, now re- 
ceiving their full pay, and yet drawing pensions for 
total divability—a degree of lavish liberality, to 
which, I will venture to say, the legislation of no 
cowntry upon earth can present a parallel. 

In the remarks I made upon the amendment pro- 
posed to be reconsidered a few days since, I al- 
luded to some of the abuses which had grown out 
of this law. I have since ascertained, that thirty- 
eight officers, now in service, and receiving full 
pay, have been placed upon the pension list by the 
operation of that act, and are now receiving both 
pension and pay. 

Sir, it is time to stop this gross perversion of the 
public charity, and I trust that the facts developed 
by this discursion, will lead to a speedy arrange- 
ment of this whole matier, upon principles of just 
and reasonable economy. I voted yesterday for 
the amendmentof the member from North Caro- 
lina, not because I believed it would remedy the 
folly of the past, or afford any sufficient protection 
for the future, but because 1 would not refuse to 
vote forthe repeal of an cbnoxious law, and be- 
cause, in making the first appropriation from the 
public Treasury to pay these claims, I would couple 
with it something which should evince a determi: 
nation on the part of Congress to retrace its steps 
in this matter, and return to a sounder and better 
policy. There is a difference of opinion as to the 
Operation of the repeal; and thongh some genile- 
men seem to apprehend that it will at once strike 
from the pension lists all pensions established under 
it, others entertain acontrary opinion. The Se- 
cretary of the Navy, in his annual report of last 
year, fully expresses the opinion that it will not 
disturb existing righ's. Even if it didso, there 
are other laws behind it, which, excepting the re- 
trospective Operation, are almost as tad; and the 
repeal of this act of 1837 revives the act of 1834, 
which is nearly as comprehensive and profuse in 
its provisiens as the other, limiting, however, the 

ions in all cases to the term of five years. 
only adequate remedy is in the enactment of a 
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bill which shali limit and d: fine all pensions now 
established, and hereafier granted. Such a bill, 
embodying the views of the commiitee, will be pre- 
Sented. ‘T’ais bill, with the exception of the sec- 
tioa I have referied to, expresses the unanimous 
sense of the committee, has been considered with 
great care, and I hc pe will be adopted vy the House; 
it is just and liberal to those who have really suf- 


fered in the service of the country, and provides a || 


limited gratuity to the families of those who have 
lost their lives in the performance of their duties. 
It, however, gives no pension to those already re- 
ceiving pay from the Government, and limits to a 
reasonable extent the amount of arrearages to which 
the applicants shail be enti'led. 

Upon one poiat, the commitiee, during the three 
years that! have had the konor to belong to it, have 
been entirely united—and thatis, in condemniog the 
provisions of the act of °37. They bave at former 
sessions reporied bills providing for its repeal; the 
Senate have also pavsed bills to the same efiect, 
and every gentleman who has spoken on either 
side, during this debate, seems equally hostile to it. 
Why, then, should we hesita'e to repeal it, even if 
the process be a little irreguiar or unusual? 

Mr. A. said he had regretted that this debate had 
assumed a party character, and that gentlemen had 
undertaken to arraign the policy and conduct of 
the Secretaty of the Navy and the present Admi- 
nistration in connection with this subject. It seem- 
edi to him that the course of the Secretary, in rela- 
tion to this matter, had been not only wholly irre- 
proachable, but highly creditabie and praiseworthy. 
From the first entrance of Mr. Paulding upon the 
duties of his office, he had admonishec Congress of 
the effect which the opera'ion of this act of 1837 
was producing upon the navy pension fund, and 
exrnestly and unceasingly recommended i's repeal 
—he has riety apprised us that the fund 
was rapidly diminishing, and wou'ld be soon 
entirely exhausted, and that a demand would 
be made upon the National Treasury to 
make good the deficiency. So careful has he 
been in the administration of this law, that he has 
sent cases—when for a merely nominal service in 
the navy, large sums would be ab-tracied from the 
fund—to Congress, witha detailed statement of the 
effect of their admission. These cases, one cf 
which is now before me, were referred to the Na- 
val Committee; but that committee, not deeming 
it proper to interfere with the admipisiration of the 
law, declined expressing an opinicn, and theclaim, 
to the amount of ten or twelve thousand doliars, 
has since been established and paid. These sug- 
gestioas and admonitions of the Secretary fell up- 
on reluciantand unwilling ears. Congress failed 
io apply the proper remedy; and now, when we are 
called upon to appropriate $150,000 out of the 
public Treasury, to continue these payments, anl 
the subject has forced itself upon the a'tention of 
Congress, it is neither justor fair to attempt to 
charge the S:crelary with what he has so earnestly 
and incessantly labored to avert. 

The member from North Carolina has given so 
minute and accurate an account of tthe origin of 
this Navy Pension Fand, thatI do not deem it 
necessary particularly to advertto it. There is 
one point, however, upon which geatlemen -eem 
to be laboring under a sirange delusion. They 
seem to imagine that this fund was originally the 
property of those who made the captures, from the 
avails of which it was formed, and that the Go- 
vernment is now bound to reimburse i's entire 
amount. This isa great mistake, and must pro- 
eeed from an entire misccnception of its origin. 
The amount appropriated to this fund consisted in 
no part of the money belonging to the captors, but 
was the share belonging by law te the Govern- 
ment, and entirely separate and distinct from that 
portion awarded to the officers and crew who 
madethe captures. It was a mere gratuity at 
first, and if ithas been improperly or impro- 
vidently applied and administered, it has not 
been directed to any other branch of the pub- 
lic service. I hepe neither to see this fund rein- 
stated, or any other similar one accumulated. If 
pensions or rewards are properly due to officers of 
the navy, let them be paid direetly out of the pub- 
lic Treasury, and this will afford the surest correc- 
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tive of extravagance and abuse. Under the view 
of this case which some gentleman take, there is 
an ther class of claimants which, in my judgment, 
present much stronger claims upon the liberality of 
the Government, than those we are now consider- 
ing; and I was gratified to hear the gentleman from 
Massachusetts (Mr. SatronstaLu] bring them to 
the notice of the House. The widows and fami- 
lies of those whose personal enterprise and bravery 
in the private armed vessels of the United States 
poured millions into your Treasury, are now en- 
lirely unprovided for, the small fund of two per 
cent upon the amount of prize-money being long 
since exhausted. There are some thirty of those 
widows, whose husbands fell in battle on board 
these vessels, most of whom are in destitute cir- 
cums'ances, and who have been, for several ses- 
sions, entreating you to continue the small pittance 
heretofore granted to them, a few years longer. 

bile you have turned a deaf ear to these merito- 
rious petitiyners, and while you have doled out 
your charity with the most parsimonious reluctance 
to the officers and soldiers of the Revolution, you 
have not hesitated to bestow extravagant gratuities 
upon those who have been continually receiving 
the most liberal allowaness. 

Sir, L repeat, that lam gratified that this subject 
has at length at'racted the atiention of the 
Hou.e; and that whether the vote of yesterday 
be reconsidered or not, the whole subject of 
navy pensions will be considered and revised 
by the House at an early period of the session. 

Mr. NAYLOR said that, ever since the com- 
mencemeni of this debate, he had been endeavor- 
ing to get the floor for an opportunity of addressing 
the House. When the bill was first introduced, 
he thought he had sometHing to say upon it, but 
all his intended observations had since been so 
much better given by other gentlemen, that he 
should not now trouble the House with what he 
should otherwise have submitted. Yet, inasmuch 
as he had been a member of the Commitice on Na- 
val Affairs, he thought it due to himself to explain 
his position in relation to the subject, and thus 
place himself right before both his friends and ene- 
mies. Hehoped the vote of yesterday would be 
reconside ed. How did the matter at present 
stand? The first section of the bill, which had 
been passed, provided for the payment of pensions 
accruing under the law of 1837, as well as under 
other pension laws. It provided over $150,000 
for this purpose. But what next? After the 
Ilouse had wisely enac'ed this appropriation for 
the express purpose of carrying the provisiens of 
the act of 1837 into effect, then it had im- 
mediately taken another siep aad declared that 
the very law it had provided to fulfil was a bad 
law in toto, and should be at once repealed! In 
this there was not only a gross inconsis'ency, but 
there was something else, which the whole history 
of the passage of the act of 1837 would exhibit. 
What was its history? 

The subject of navy peusions had occupied Con- 
eress almost the whole of the last session. A bill 
had been passed in the Senate and sent to the House, 
where it had been referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. That committee acted on the bill. 
The genileman from Maine (Mr. Anpgrson] in 
the eloquent and very sensible speech which he 
had just made, had told the House what the com- 
mittee had done. They had reported a bill, and 
what was iis effect? To annihilate the law of 
1837? Notata'l; but to continue many of its pro- 
visions in fullforce. It went to continue the bill 
which had yesterday been repealed. _But was that 
hasty repeal aa act of wise and prudent legislation? 
If a man had an inflamed arm, would he, to get 
rid of the inflammation, cut his arm off? So if 
there existed in the State a defective statute, in 
part sound and wholesome, and in part injurieus, 
to get rid of the injurious feature, must a wise Le- 
gislature destroy that which was good and wise, 
and which the justice and the glory of the country 
demanded? The bill which the gentleman from 
Maine had presented as the result of the delibera- 
tions of the Naval Committee, went to continue so 
much of the act of 1837 as was sound and whole- 
some, while it cut off oniy that re of it which 
was unsound and was injuring body pelitic. 
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Aad such was the general history of the course || they attempted sach a thing; showing, conclusive- 
of legislation. No act was perfect at its first en- || ly that there is bat one step from the sablime to the 


actment: such laws as were perfect, or at all near 
to perfection, had become su by the progressive 
wisdom and emendation of centuries. The law of 
1837 might be very imperfect, but it never would 
be improved by knocking it on the head. 





PROSPECTIVE PRE EMPTIION BILL. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE—Concluded. 


Wepnespay, January 6, 1841. 

Ta: bill to establish a permanent prospective 
pre-emption system, in favor of settlers on the pub- 
lic lands, who shal inhabit and cultivate the same, 
and raise a log cabin thereon, being the special 
order of the day, was taken up, the question being on 
theaamendment offered by Mr. Parnriss, of Ver- 
mont, as asubstitute for the whole bill, as fol- 
lows: 

“Strike out allafter the enacting clause, and 
insert the following: That every actual settler on 
any of the public lands to which the Indian title 
has been extinguished, except such as are herein- 
after reserved, being the head of a family, or over 
twenty-one years of age, who was in possession 
and a house-keeper, by personal residence thereon, 
at the time of passing this act, and for four months 
next preceding, shall be entitled to a pre-emptionin 
the purchase of the land so settled upon, not excee'- 
ing one quarter section, of the minimum price now 
established by Jaw.” 

Mr. CLAY of Ky. and Mr. WRIGHT having 
submitted their views of the subj-et, as published 
on Tuesday— 

Mr. LINN rose to notice so much of the re: 
marks of the hcnorable Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cray] as referred to what Mr. L. had said 
ona former day, in regard to the application of 
force to carry into effect the prohibitioas of a pre- 
emption law. Mr. L. had then expressed the 
opinion that it was physically impossible to remove 
by force thoxe who are usually termed “squa'ter*” 
from the public domain. He had often expressed 
that opinion here and elsewhere. It was a settled 
conclusion of his mind; and he now put it to the 
honorable gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray] 
whether, were he in the executive chair, he would 
wield the military force of this Government in an 
endeavor to dispossess them? He should like to 
see the man that would avow it. ‘The orders might 
be issued, but the officers of the army never would 
nor could carry them out. They woul), in the first 
piace, be incompetent to doit. On this subject it 
might be sufficient to advert to what had been said, 
and said so well, the other cay by his fnend the 
Senator from Arkansas, [Mr. Sevier ] Such orders 
had once been given, and the officers attemped 
to remove the setilers in tbat quarter of the Union, 
and did remove them from Lovely’s purchase, 
which had been wrenched from the Territo- 
ry of Arkansas by a treaty with some tribe 
of Indians from an old State, but no sooner had 
the officers turned their backs than the squatters 
again returned upon the lands whics they claimed. 
Their houses had been burnt; they rebuilt them. 
They were driven off a second time; and a second 
time they came back; and thus they fought it out, 
antil at last the Government gave up the contest, 
and gave each of them 320 acres of land: while 
such of them as had obeyed and gone off the land, 
got, in the end, but 160 acres by a bill which passed 
the Senate a few dayssince. Now if the power 
of the Government could not enfo.ce its prohibi- 
tion laws in the single State of Arkansas, then a 
feeble and dependant Territory, how was it like'y 
to do it along the whole frontier from Lake Supe- 
rior to the Sabine river? Before such an operation 
was atiempted, you must augmeat your army; for, 
sir, the whole military force of the country, as it 
now stands, would be too weak to accomplish it. 
The idea, to those acquainted with the real state of 
the case, had in it something lud:crous. It wou'd 
be an amusing spectacle, to be sure, to see ovr gal- 
lant and chivalric officers of the United States army 
engaged in driving off women and children, while 
their husbands and fathers were in the thickets be- 
hind, ready to fire upon them with their rifies! 
They would every one be shot down the moment 
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ridiculous. The irath was, the law prohibiting sach 
sett.ement was practically a dead letter, and so it 
must forever remain. At first, there had been no 
law to resirain our people from settling where they 
would, oa unoccupied public land. The first law 
on the subject was passed in 1807, and was made 
against those who claimed lands under the French 
and Spanish grants; and the object was to prevent 
those who bad only inchoate title under such grants 
from going on the lands they claimed either to cul- 
livate or survey, and a most unjust law it was. 
Mr. L. would speak with respect of the legislation 
ot Congress, but such was his opinion of that law, 
as can bé demonstrated ia a moment. 

And he now repeated his posiiion, that it was ut 
terly useless to pass laws to restrain the American 
people from going forward to settle on the public 
lands. Congress might pass such edicts as often as 
they pleased, butthey never could carry ont one 
ef them. As tothe grant ef pre-emption, there 
were entire districts settled wholly under such 
grants, which it wasan important policy to bring 
into market. They would bring millions of dollars 
into the Treasury for the benefit of General Har- 
rison’s Administration, and, but for our pre-emp- 
tion laws, these districts would have been settled 
very gradually. 

The Senator seemed earnestly to deprecate a 
change in our land system Why, the land systzm 
of the United States had been a system of change 
from the beginning. Up to 1820, it was a credit 
system—then it was changed to a cash system, 
which was in its effects a pre-emption system, be- 
cause the payment of a few dollars enablei the 
poor man to take posression of a coice piece of 


| land, and, by his labor and exertions, to pay the 


remainder «f the money, by instalments, in five 
years. Tis was easily done by the real cultivators 
of the soil, and it certain!y was not for their bene- 
fit that any change was made inthe system, but 
almost exclusively for those who bought on spe- 
In 1830, a new pre-emption law was 
passed, which changed the system again in many 
particulars. Mr, L. sa'd he should be sorry to see 


| that part ef the system which regulated the survey 


of the lands ajtered in any respect. Bat as to the 
general principle of pre-emption itself, it was only 
carrying cut the original plan of the old thirteen 
State: of the Revolu'1on—which pian enabled them 


| essentially to battle successfully with the mightiest 


power ia the world. This was the orig nal prnci- 
ple in regard to our new lands. Virginia had 
her pre-emption laws, and most of the lands 
in Kentucky had beea soldat but 124 cents an 
acre. By the old laws of Pennsylvania, and, he 
believed, of mest of the other Atlantic States, a 
mere nominal set(l-ment was all that was required. 
The public lands were not then expected to yie'd 
any amount of money; that was not the object; the 
object was to get them sett'ed. Nor would they 
ever yield the Government a dollar but for that 
line of settlers who went into the wild woods and 
preceded what was falsely called ‘good society.” 
When the second line came forward, they were 


| very glad to find the wilderness opened for their 
| progress, and some decent leg cabins ready built 





| change it. 
| spected the Jaw, they never would consent, for one 
| minute, to see their hardy, enterprising fellow-citi- 
| zens turned off by a file of soldiers from the land 
' that had received all its value from their toil. 


to their hands. The same system, in substance, 


| though its form might be slightly modified, must 


continue to prevail. Mr. L. defied gentlemen to 
Much as the American people re- 


He hoped gentlemen from the East and from the 


/ South would not forget the circumsiances under 


which their own forefathers had commenced the set- 


| tlement of those portions of the Union. He hoped 


they would not forge', either, the incubus which 
the legislation of Congress hal imposed on the set- 
tlers of the West by congregating on their frontier 


| a vast body of resentful savage warriors, whose 


presence, power, and angry passions were as a 
smouldering volcano to all white settlers in their 
vicinity. Those settlers were fully sensible of their 
danger; and they wished to fortify and strengthen 
(hemeelves agains! it by every means in their pow- 


er. Toney wanted to see coming in among their fo- 
rests new emigrants from all parts of the world. 
It was a matter or comparative indifference to them 
whether these who constituted this valuable acces- 
sion to their security were naturalized American 
citizens or not. ‘The moment the foreigner settled 
by their side, he became a sharer in the common 
danger; and the consciousness of this, together 
with his hardy and adventurous habits, made him 
at once an efficient soldier. Many years since, the 
General Government adopted a system, a weak 
and unwise sys'em, in Mr. Linn’s apprehension, 
in regard to a certain portion of the public domain 
wh'ch contained lead ore. In the year 1822 or 
1823, the Government invited, by proclamation, all 
who chose to come there and dig for the mineral, 
that their labor, through a tax upon the lead, might 
constitute a source of revenue to the Government. 
Multitudes of hardy miners from the old world and 
from the new availed themselves of the opportuni- 
ty, and were setiled on on the lead lands at the time 
that Black Hawk and his party crossed the Missis- 
sippi with his band of savage followers, and placed 
himself between Galena and the adjacent new set- 
tlements in Illinois and Wiskonsan; and, but for 
the presence and the hardy bravery of these mi- 
ners, the entire frontier would perhaps have been 
laid waste by the tomahawk before the regular ar- 
my could have been concentrated for their protec- 
lion. Yet thesed efenders of our infant settlements, 
of the helpless families of the inhabitants of the 
fronuer, were “squatiers,” were the “intruders and 
trespassers” of whom some gentlemen spoke in such 
injurious language. Their presence was the means 
of saving millions of money and thousands of 
lives. It became men situated as were the people 
on our Wes'ern border to look to all sources for 
an augmentation of their strength. Should the In- 
dian tribes who had been collected on the frontier 
once combine in an attack upon the country of the 
whites, the whole military force of the United 
States could coffer buta feeble resistance to their 
incursions, but would be driven before them like 
chaff before the wind. The gentleman from Ken- 
tucky on the left [Mr. CrirrenpEn) had spoken of 
these Indians as a set of poor, naked, half-armed 
savages, and had insinuated that there was not the 
slightest danger to be apprehended from any thing 
they cou'd do. But wasit not the daty of that 
gentleman to have investigated somewhat further 
the actual state of the facts before he spoke thus 
slightingly of the dangers of an Indian invasion on 
defenceless women and children? Oa the frontier 
of Missouri and Arkansas, chiefly west of Arkan- 
sas, there was at this hour a body of 26,000 Indian 
warriors, prepared at any time to take the field. 
They were now, it was true, receiving annuities 
under treaties with the United States; but let these 
annuities be paid off, and then the only chain 
which bound them to us, or rather which held back 
their savage thirst of slaughter and revenge, would 
be gone. What resirained them now? In part the 
receipt of their annuities, and in part the dread of 
the whites. Bat would this always be sufficient? 
All who knew the Indian nature knew that war 
was their element, their pride, their chief delight. 
Nothing availed to keep Indians quiet but a visible 
force. It was vain to tell them of a force they did 
not see; it must be before their eyes—visible and 
tanzible. A people like this, with 26,000 warriors 
on the lines, and many thousaads more within strik- 
ing distance, were they to be restrained by the 1,500 
or 2,000 troops which the Government had on that 
frontier? The idea was preposterous. Besides, 
suppose our dispute with Great Britain, or some 
dispute with another foreign power, should issue 
in war—had they no access to those Indians? 
And when organized for war, would they not form 
the most efficient body of men of the kind ever 
brought into the field? They most assuredly would. 
Those who doubted this knew little of the matter. 


What had been our pas: experience? All the 
language in which some indulged about Indians 
being cowards was an error, a great error. Had 
our setilements found them cowards? The trath 
was that, man to man, these Indian warriors were 
equal to any troops upon earth, in bravery and de- 
termined resolution: in dexterity, in faci of 
movement, in wily stratagem, in the power of suc- 
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cessful ambuscade, they were superior, far superi- 
or. Exposed to neighbors like these, was it unrea- 
sonable that the people of Missouri and Arkansas 
were anxious to invite among them all the settlers 
they could ge‘?—that they should be in favor of 
pre-emption laws?—especially when it was remem- 
bered that those laws did but carry out the great 
and pervading principle on which the entire conti- 
nent had been in the first instance settled? The 
French and Spanish Government asked no money 
from the settlers of their wild lands—all they de- 
manded was inhabitation and cultivation. They 
wanted men—farmers, cultivators of the soil. 
And then, to encourage a spirit of devotion to the 
public good, they rewarded meritorious services 
by additional land grants. Many of their colonies 
had thus been planted. Even asa mere financial 
measure, the present bill would do much toward 
filling the coffers of the coming Administration. 
The new lands on the River Platte district alone, 
when brought into market, wou!'d bring into the 
Treasury a million and abalf of dollars. 

There was another point to which the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] had alluded, 
viz: the prospect of increased revenue from the 


lands, by a graduation of their price. Look at the | 


so much vaunted land system, and see what had 
been its practical operation. The amount of land 
which a settler could take up was at first 160 acres: 
from this it bad been reduced to 80 acres. Did this 
lessen the land sales? No, it had greatly increased 
them. The principle had been pushed still further, 
and the quantity reduced to 40 acres. And did not 
a similar result follow? Were not the sales in- 
creased? And as this had been the effect of lessen- 
ing the quantity, why should it be doubted thata 
reduction of the price of inferior lands long re 

glected would have the like consequence? The 
Senator seems to think it very unreasonable, ridi 

culous, to hold such an opinion—i was his opi- 
nion. He believed that the result, if ever the ex- 
periment is made, will prove it. He considered the 
Opposite opinion supremely ridiculous. General 
Harri-on was held up in Missouri and elsewhere in 
the West and Southwest as a pre-emption man. 
Votes were claimed for him expressly on that 
ground. He was spoken of by his friends as “a 
log cabin man,” and we were told that he would 
exiend his favor to the inhabitants of log cabins all 
over the United States. If left to himself—if per- 
mitted to act from the promptings of his own judg- 
ment, and according to his personal knowledge of 
Western life, it is probable he may; but it seemed 
to bim, from what heceuld gather of his sayings 
and doings, (and they seem something like the inar- 
ticulate whisperings of the ancient prophetic 
shrines,) that it is very hard to conjecture what his 
course in this or any other respect will be. But 
it had been charged upon Mr. Van Buren that his 
opinions in relation to the public lands hai under- 
gone a change, from the influence of certain indi- 
viduals that had access to his private car. What 
had the settlers to expect from Gen. Harrison, after 
the bold avowals that had been made that day by a 
person that might be considered a power behind the 
throne greater than the throne itself? We shall 
soon see. 

He knew they were under great disadvantages at 
the present time for bringing forward this measure, 
oraay other of a liberal nature, in regard to the 
public lands. Missouri, Louisiana, Wiskonsan, 
Arkansas, and a few other States and Territories, 
are left to fight this great battle alone, as the new 
States are rapidly becoming old States, in relation 
to the public domain. It is the interest of the old 
States, as they seem to th’nk, to advance the price 
of the public lands. Pre-emption may suit a 
temporary enews by filling the exhausted cof- 
fers of the Government; but their abiding, perma- 
nent interest, is to hold up these lands, and get a 
high price for them, to go to the immediate filling the 
State treasuries. 

But looking to this question in an enlarged national 
point of view, it seemed to him thatevery reasonable 
encouragement should be given to the extension of 
our settlements, to aid in the development of our 
resources. Under the invitation of the Govern- 
ment adverted to, the extensive and fertile regions 
im upper Illinois, Wiskonsan, and lowa, were ra- 


ridly peopled. The flourishing and popolous towns 
of Ga'ena, Dubuque, and many others, sprung 
into existence like magic, and ina few years the 
wilderness was made to blossom like a garden. 
Look for one moment at the results. This people 
dug from the bowels of the earth hidden riches, and 
from that time have increased the preduction of 
lead until it amounts to fifteen or twenty millions 
of pounds annually; being enough, perhaps, to 
render us independent of foreign powers for this 
important article so necessary to our defence in 
time of war. And, sir, Massachusetts and other 
manufacturing States upon the Atlantic border, 
where labor is cheap, are as much or more inte- 
rested in thus producing national wealth as we are, 
as they furnish manufactured articles in return for 
raw material. His own constituents (he said) 
had also contribu'ed in this way to the sum of na- 
tional wealth by the annual produciion of several 
million pounds of lead, much of which has been 
made from the public lands or private property 
acquired under different pre emptioa laws. ‘They 
were now turning their attention, with energy, to 
the cultivation of Hemp; and such was the value of 
the article for its finevess, silkiness, and strength, 
that it commanded in the Boston market $20 per 
ton more than Kentucky, and was now beginning 
to be imported into the State of Kentucky for the 
purpose of being wrought into cotton bagging. He 
understood from undoubted authority that is is 
stronger than the best Russian hemp. This hemp 
was raised upon lands the title to most of which 
was acquired under the operation of the pre-emp- 
tion laws, or by squatters, who are now awailing 
the passage of one. This was important for 
the support of na important arm of national de- 
fence, v z: the navy How was it that Daniel Boon 
commenced the settlement of Kentucky? There 
were then no such laws as our pre-emption laws, 
taking from the settler $1 25 per acre for his 
lands; no law to restrain him from the wilderness. 
He roamed and squatied where he pleased, and no 
one knew better than his friend [Mr. Crirrenpen]) 
what had been the results. Driven from Kentucky 
by injustice, and impelled by his love of danger, 
he sought a lonely spot in Missouri, on the extreme 
fron‘ier of civilization, and squatted on the pyblic 
ands, and contribated to its defence. It seemed 
as if bis fearless spirit still hovered ever what was 
once his favorite haunt, and pointed his descend- 
ants to the shores of the Western Ocean; and these 
descendants are now requesting Mr. Linn to use 
his influence to get them appointments in any expe- 
dition fitted out for the Oregon Territory. It was 
to be regretied that this old man, this hardy and 
adventurous pioneer, could not have liveda few 
years longer to see this broad Union streiching it- 
self from one great ocean to the other. 

Boon was aliving type, an imperscnation as it 
were, of the spirit which had settled this continent, 
Mr. L. rejoiced to see the same spirit in full force 
and action to this hour. God forbid he should ever 
see it stopped; but that could not be done. The 
whole force of the Government could not stop il; 
he defied them to do it. Looking at the whole 
couree of the American Government and nation in 
relation to the public domain and commerce, it 
seemed to him to be governed chiefly by an eye to 
dollars and cents. He saw how his countrymen 
suffered themselves to be kicked about and imposed 
upon; how they permitted their property to be de- 
stroyed upon the ocean and upon the land, and 
their citizens murdered within the very sight of our 
own shores. He saw their patience, their meek- 
nes;, their forbearance; but what was at the bot- 
tom of it at all? The dollars and cents. Whata 
contrast did this exhibit to that prominent and ad- 
mirable feature of the British system of pelicy, 
which was to protect the man, the British subject, 
wherever he might be! Without this, she never 
could have stood so long the enormities of her sys- 
tem. He thought that, as American citizens, we 
ought to feel proud while witnessing the march of 
the Anglo-Saxon race in its onward progress for 
the benefit of the human species. He would re- 
joice to see it surmount the rugged tops of the 
Rocky mountains, and, pouring over into the fer- 
tile valleys beyond, form, by its presence and its 
bravery, an impenetrable barrier against Great 





Britain on the Nerih. Let the free race of Ameri- 
can pioneers go onward West, carrying their love 
of liberty and all their free and beneficent instita- 
tidns with them; and he would be the man to en- 
eourage their progress by every means within the 
compass of his abilicy, even to the utmost verge of 
the continent. When the bill in regard to the 
Oregon Territory should come up, Mr. L. hoped 
the Senator fiom Kentucky [Mr. Crirtenprn} 
might take the same view of the subject which he 
did, and that he should then enjoy all the benefit of 
his powerful aid. I was the State from which that 
Senator came, and his own native State, that first 
seitied its lands under the system of free occapation 
of the public lands. They came first into the 
great wilderness; their fathers had had the brant 
io bear; and Mr. L. hoped one day to see a 
noble menument erected, if not to these bold 
and enterprising men, at least to the noble-souled 
WOMEN who had followed their husbands inio the 
wilderness, and shared their toils and dangers. 
Cheated they had been, and wronged in every prac- 
ticable way, by the petty county court lawyers and 
other reptiles who were ever found haunting the 
precincts of a court; and now, to this hour, they 
were pursued by the same class of wretches—heart- 
less speculators—who were every where prowling 
along our frontier, but who were not permitted by 
public opinion to wrong them. These advancing 
pioneers were made of stuff which presented a tre- 
mendous battery for the protection of the secondary 
class which followed in their foctsteps. They hew- 
ed down the timber; they subdued and extermi- 
nated the beasts of prey; they discovered and de- 
veloped the natural resources of the country; they 
compelled the roving Indian to recede and seek 
more distant hunting-grounds; they added to the 
national wealih: and would gentlemen forego ad- 
vantages like these for the sake of making seme 
five or six cents more an acre for the public lands? 
Why should not a pre-emption bill be prospective 
as well as retrospective? If such a law was fit 
and right to cure a wound afier it had been made, 
why not adopt a measure which should cause there 
to be no wound? Illegal combinations of citizens 
for mutual support against pre-emption restrictions 
which they deemed oppressive there, would always 
be on the fronticr. An army of 30,000 would be 
vain to suppress them. Why not supersede the 
cause and the temptation? 

As to adistribation of the proceeds of the public 
domain among the States, he would give it here as 
his opinion that, should such a measure ever pre- 
vail, the inevitable would be that the lands would 
be held up from sale from year to year, until (as 
he had heard suggested by an honorable Senator 
once on that floor) their value reached $30 an acre. 
He greatly regretted that, by unwise and mistaken 
legislation, men shoald be strongly, irresistibl 
tempted, nay, compelled, to evade the law, and, 
still more, the attempt to enforce such law by the 
armed troops of the United States. Should a con- 
test of that miserable character ever take place, no 
man who knew the peopie of the Wet could doubt 
for amoment how it must terminate, 

The bill having been ordered to be printed, to- 
gether with all the amendments hitherto adopted, 
Tne Senate adjourned. 





Tavurspay, January 7, 1841. 

The order of the day being the bill to establish a 
permanent prospective pre-emption system in favor 
of settlers on the public lands who shall inhabit 
and cultivate the same, and raise a Jog cabia 
thereon; and the question being on the following 
amendment offered by Mr. Prentiss of Vermont, 
as a substitate for the whole bill: 

“Strike out ail after the enacting clause, and in- 
sert the following: That every actual settler on any 
of the public lands to which the Indian title has 
been extinguished, except such as are hereinafter re- 
served, being the head of a family, or over twenty- 
one years of age, who was in possession and a 
housekeeper, by personal residerce thereon, at the 
time of the passing of this act and for four months 
next preceding, shall be entitled to a pre-emption in 
the purchase of the land so settled upon, not ex- 
ceeding one quarter-section, at the minimum price 
now established by law.” 
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Mr. HUNTINGTON addressed the Senate, in 
substance, as follows: 

It is no part of my present purpose to discuss, at 
much length, the genera! subject of the pre-emp- 
tion laws of the United States. There are two 
reasons which deter me from such a discussion. 
One is, that the indications are quite apparent that 
a majority of the Senate will sustain the policy of 
these laws in some form; and the other is, that the 
subject has been so often and so recently the topic 
of debate here, that it cannot be expected that 
much, if any thing, which is new or important, ap- 
pertaining to it, can be suggesied. I wish, how- 
ever, to call the attention of the Senate—of the 
friends as wellas of the opponents of pre-emption 
laws—to the peculiar, and, I think, extraordinary 
provisions contained in the bill before us; provi- 
sions which, when understood, | cannot believe 
will be adopted by this body. 

That this bill, in its present shape, is an exten- 
sion of the pre-emption system; that it introduces 
new principles, gives greater faci ities, and holds 
out new encouragementy to settlers on the public 
lands, is not denied. Indeed, the latier object is 
apparent on the face of the bill, and avowed in de- 
bate. That it will, in effect, produce an entire re- 
volution in our whole system relating to the public 
lands; that it is unjust to the Siates collectively, 
and impolitic, inexpedient, and fraught with serious 
mischief, Ihave no doubt; and I propose to exa- 
mine the several sections of the bill with the view 
of sustaining the opinion just expressed. 

The bill is prospective in its operation. It does 
not look merely to the advantage and security of 
the settler, who has already gone on the public lands, 
in good faith, and made his improvements, and 
who is still there, with the intention of becoming a 
prrmanent resident, and a citizen of the State 
where he has settled. In this respect it differs from 
former pre-emption laws. They were intended to 
give the industrious and enterprising setiler the 
fruit of his labor and industry, already bestowed 
upon the public lands, by allowing him the privi- 
lege of pre-emption. The act of 1838 confined its 
benefits to the actual settler of these lands, who 
was in possession, by personal residence on the 
land, at the time of the passage of this act, and for 
four months next preceding. Security, in the form 
of pre-emption, for settlements and improvements 
already made, was the design of that and the pre- 
vious acts. This bill provides for a new clas: of 
settlers. Itholds out encouragements to enter upon 
the public lands without right or title. It declares 
that the persons described in it ‘who shall make a 
settlement,” &c. shall be entitled toa priority in 
the purchase. Jt invites to unlawful entries upon 
the public domain. It offers inducements to com- 
mit trespasses upon the propeity of the nation. It 
says to the setiler, in advance, that he shal! be se- 
cred in the pre-emption right to lands to which he 
has not the shadow of a legal or equitable claim, if 
he will enter upon them. It is a proclamation by 
ihe Congress of the United States, proposing not 
merely protection to those who are already settlers, 
bat containing an invitation to the people of all 
nations to become intruders upon the public lands, 
and offering to secure them in the enjoyment of 
tbe fruits of their trespass. Why should there be 
such a departure from the principle adopted in for- 
mer pre-emption laws?) Why should the legisla- 
tion of Congress be invoked to encourage violations 
of its laws, unlawfal entries upon, and continued 
possession of its property?) Why should a general 
request be made to settle down upon the best of the 
lands of the United States. Has a law holding 
out such inducements the sanction of any just or 
equitable principle? Or can it be defended on the 
ground of general expediency or public policy? 

But to whom is this invitation given? Who are 
to be the objects of the bounty of the Governmeni? 
Who may claim the benefit of this pre-emption 
law? The answer to these questions may be given 
by looking to the personal qualifications required 
of the settler, and the acts which it is necessary for 
him to perform. By the law of 1838, he must be 
the head of a family, or over twenty-one years of 
age, and a housekeeper. He must be an actual 
settler, in possession by personal residence. By the 
proposed act, the settler must be a white person, 
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the head of a family, or a widow, or a single man 
over the age of eighteen years; he must make a 
setilement, inhabit and improve the land, and raise 
a log cabin or other dwelling thereon. Toall such, 
from every quarter of the globe, whether aliens or 
citizens, and without reference to character; whe- 
ther they owe allegiance to this or some other 
country; whether favorably disposed or hestile to 
our free institutions; whether good or bad inhabi- 
tants; to all, indiscriminately, is the invitation 
given to become freeholders and owners of real 
estate inghis country. Is it desirable that such an 
unlimited offer should be made? Is it good policy 
to encourage every description of persons to be- 
come proprietors of our soil, and to remain such 
(when aliens) as long as they please to continue 
the subjects of a fereign power? Does this com- 
port with that policy which seeks to perpetuate our 
free institutions? or with that wisdom which would 
encourage only the honest, the virtuous, the indus- 
trious, to become owners of lands ia the nation? 
But this bill is not confined, as was the act of 1838, 
to heads of families and adults. It allows widows, 
and single men over the age of eighteen years, to 
participate in its benefits. It invites the youth of 
eighteen, who is under parentalcare and authority, 
whose duties to his paren's have notceased, and who 
is legally incompetent to make valid contracts, (ex- 
cept in a few cases,) to become a settler on the 
public jand-; to leave the service and protection of 
his father, and select for himself a portion of the 
public property, and obtain a pre-emption right in 
it. Can sucha separation of parent and child be 
deemed expedient? Ought encouragement to be 
given to such a class of settlers? 

Such are the personal qualifications of the set- 
tler required by this act. I will now call the atien- 
tion of the Senate to the acts to be done by him to 
secure to him its privileges. It is only necessary 
that he should “make a settlement,” “inhabit and 
improve” the land, ‘tand raise a log cabin or o'her 
dwelling thereon.” This language is very indefi- 
nite. Noclear, precise meaning is given to the 
words settlement, inhabitancy, improvement, log 
cabin, or other dwelling. It is certainly open to 
the construction, even if it will admit of any other, 
that the slightest improvement, the frailést tene- 
ment, the shortest occupancy, will suffice. The 
bill does not provide what shall be the nature or 
the extent of the improvement, what the dwelling, 
or how long it shall be inhabited, to’ confer the pri- 
vileges secured by it, The occupant may improve 
a toot of the land—may cut down a single tree— 
clear away a few bushes—build a rod of fence— 
erect the slightest possible dwelling, not larger than 
is sufficient to contain his person—remain on the 
land for a short time only—entering upon it with 
the rising sun, and departing from it when it sets, 
and then claim the benefit of pre-emption. He is 
not, by the words of the act, required to make a 
bona fide settlement and improvement. Wholly 
different was the law of 1838 inthis respect. That 
provided that the settler should evince the honesty 
of his purpose, the sincerity of his act of settlement, 
the bona fides of his intention, by his being either 
the head of a family, or over twenty-one years of 
age, and also a housekeeper, by personally residing 
on the land at the time, and at least four months 
next preceding the passage of the act. This fur- 
nished some security that his design was not specu- 
lation in the public lands for his own benefit, or for 
o’hers; not a fraud upon the equity-of the pre-emp- 
tion law; not a mere nominal improvement of the 
land and a temporary settlement upon it. Under 
that law, he could hot come and go in a night; 
erect a building which would perish in less than a 
week; make a mere show of residence and im- 
provement, and then claim the pre-emption. He 
was to have a family, or be over twenty one 
years of age; a housekeeper; an actual settler, 
and this for at least four months, and down 
to the passage of the act. If this is somewhat 
indefinite, it is much less so than the proposed act. 
It provided some test of honesty and sincerity, 
and, perhaps, practically furnished, in most cases, 
adequate security that the settlement was made in 
good faith. It excluded minors: it neither broke 
up, nor held ont inducements to destroy, the rela- 
tion of parent and child, and its legal consequences, 





It was the housekeeper only for whom provision 
was made, and such a person, it would be expected, 
would have a comfortable dwelling, and the time of 
his residence was required to be four months at least, 
that it might appear that he was not a mere so- 
journer, but that his residence was intended to be 
permanent. The bill under consideration contains 
no such salutary provisions. It opens a wide door 
to fraudulent settlements, and to the perversion of 
that equity on which, it is alleged, all pre emption 
laws rest, and by reason of which supposed equity 
such laws have found advocates and friends. What 
necessity exists for this unusually loose legislation? 
Why should encouragement be given to fraudulent 
settlers} What reason can be urged sufficient to 
justify a law which, in its operation, will benefit 
mainly the speculator and rich man? Why should 
those who wish to force, more rapidly than hereto- 
fore, the settlement of the new States, and to in- 
crease, in a still greater ratio, their numbers, coun- 
tenance a project which, so far from securing to 
them an industrious and permanent population, 
holds out inducements mainly te such as have no 
intention to become citizens an! residents, but to 
use the law for the purposes of speculation; and to 
add to their already overgrown wealth? 


The Senate will thus perceive who are the special 


objects of the bounty of the Government, and what 


acts are required of them to entitle them to receive 


it. It will be seen that the class is exceedingly nu- 
merous, and little else than what is taniamouat to a 
demand of the boon is required as a preliminary to 
its receipt. But of what land is the settler entitled 
to the pre-emption? To what portions of the pub- 
lic land is he confined? It would seem reasonable 


that his right should extend, in ordinary cases, only 
to that quarter :ection on which he kas settled; 
for his equity arises out of the fact that he has 
settled upon and improved the !and, and there erect- 
ed his dwelling. The law of pre-emption is found- 
ed on the assumed principle that it would be 
unjust to take from an honest and meritorious 
settler the fruits of his industry. To protect him, 
therefore, in the enjoyment of the product of his 
labor is the design of the law, which gives him 
priority in the purchase. He should, of course, 
unless strong reasons exist for an exception in par- 
ticular cases, be restricted in the right to the pro- 
perty on which that labor has been bestowed. And 
such was the law of 1838. But in the provisions 
of this bill no such restriction is found. The set- 
tler is entitled “to a pre-emption in the purchase of 
a quantity of the public land not exceeding one 
quarter section, in legal subdivisions,” &c. He 
need not confine himself to any portion of that on 
which he has made a settlement, provided he can 
find any public land, in any State or Territory, 
which is open to pre-emption. He may traverse 
the whole Western country, select the best quar- 
ter section he can find, which is not pre-occupied 
or reserved, and is the subject of pre-emption, and, 
under color and by virtue of his settlement on 
other land, claim the pre-emption right. Nor is 
he expressly limited in his selection to public 
lands to which the Indian title has been extinguish- 
ed, or which have beensurveyed. If no survey of 
it has been made, and perhaps if the Indian title is 
still outstanding, he may setile upon it. The bill 
provides that the settler “who shall make a settle- 
ment on any of the public Jands to which the In- 
dian title has been or shall be extinguished,whether 
the same be surveyed not,” shall be entitled, &c. 
The language is not, (as it should be,) to which 
the Indian title shall have been extingnished at the 
time of such settlement. This weuld confine him 
to such lands. And this was the law of 1838. It 
declared that no right of pre-emption should ac- 
crue to any person or persons in consequence cf 
any settlement or improvement made betore the 
extinguishment of the Indian title to the land on 
which such settlement or improvement was made. 
And the policy aad justice of sucha limitation is 
too obvious to require argument. It cannot be 
thought expedient to confer on these settlers or in- 
truders the privilege of going upon your choicest 
lands, which are not subject to sale, and preoceu- 
pying the best quarter sections, and thus acquiring 
the right of preemption. Bat this bill may be so 
construed as to give this privilege, provided the In- 
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dian title shall be extinguished at any time during 
the continuance of the pre-emption right. 

This bill confers other benefits than those which 
have been mentioned. It gives the setter liberty 
to make his improvement and settlement on dif- 
ferent quarter sections, and in such case allows 
him to “make choice of the quarter he will take, 
or take parts of each in legal subdivisions,” if not 
prejudicial to the rights of others. What a power 
is here given! and what opportunity isafforded to 
gain priozity in the purchase of the best of the 

ublic lands! The settler may, if he please, erect 

is dwelling on different quarter sections. He 
may select those which are particularly valuable 
in quality, or which possess important water pri- 
vileges or other advantages. They may be conti- 
guous to each other in different quarter sections. 
And when the period arrives that his pre emption 
right is to be perfected, he may select an entire 
quarter section, or parts of each, shutout all other 
during the time allowed him to make the purchases, 
and thus gain priority as \o one entire quarter 
section, or to portions ef twe, at his election. Can 
any gocd reason be given for such a license as 
this? Why should he be allowed to settle on ad- 
joining quarter sections, and then avail himself of 
the peculiar privileges of both, to the exclusion 
of other equally meritorious settlers? 

This bill also gives, in one event, the pre-emp- 
tion in more than one hundred and sixty acres. 
For although, in the first section, it provides that 
the setiler shall be limited toa quantity not ex- 
ceeding ‘‘one quarter section, in legal subdivi- 
sions,” it declares, in the 4thsection, that where 
this quantity esnnot be had entire, the entries may 
be made in tracts of eighty acres, or forty acres, or 
fractions; and when the fraction shall be more 
than the quantity required to complete the pre- 
emption, the excess shall be paid for, and the pre- 
emption right shall extend to the whole fraction. 
It will be seen that there is no prohibition to set- 
tling on a tract, where the quantity can»ot be had 
entire; and of course nothing to prevent, in such 
cases, an entry in fractions; and, incase of excess, 
aright to more than a quarter section. It would 
be difficalt to assign a satisfactury 1eason for con- 
ferring such a privilege. 

Another unusual, unnecessary, and most extra- 
ordinary privilege is conferred by this bill on the 
settlers on the public lands. By the law of 1838, 
it was enacted that where more than one person 
had settled upon any one quarter section, each 
should have an equal share in it, but shou'd have 
no claim to any other land by virtue of that act. 
The policy of this provision is quite obvious: Its 
Justice is equally apparent. By the present bill, if 
two or more persons shall have settled on the same 
quarter section, it shall be divided between them, 
and the deficiency made up to each out of the con- 
tiguous vacant ground, excluding, however, from 
the benefit of this provision, a wilful intruder on 
the known claim of another. It will be seen that 
the pre-emption right to what is equivalent to a 
whole quarter section attaches in favor of each set- 
tler, where there is more than one, on the same 
quarter section; and it is to be remembered that 
there is no prohibition to an amicable settlement 
and improvement, by two or more, of the same. 
I now ask the attention of the Senate to the conce- 
quences which may follow from the adoption of 
this provision, especially when taken in connection 
with other proyisions to which I have adverted. 
Any number of individuals may associate to im- 
prove the same quarter section. The head of a 
family who has several sons over eighteen years of 
age may put them on such a section, and obtain for 
himself, through them, or they may obtain for 
themselves, each, one hundred and sixty acres. 
Combinations of persons, in any numbers, may be 
formed, for the very purpose of acquiring the prior 
right of purckase of this quantity. Hundreds may 
associate from every nation upon earth, enter upon 
the same quarter'section, erect a building just suf- 
ficient to hold their persons, improve the smallest 
portion of the land, and for the shortest time, and 
then each has a lawful claim to what is equal to a 
quarter section. This would indeed give an in- 
choate _ to a very large quantity of the public 
lands. It would spread over immense tracts of 
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the national domaio the beneficial lien of pre-emp- 


tion. It wouldlock itup from the enterprise of 
others. It would secure it, fora limited period, from 
the claims of all others. It might, ifcariied to its 
extreme limits,bind most of the valuable lands of the 
U. States, which are subject to the operation of the 
bill, with the strong cord of pre-emption, and which 
no Jaw could break. And will the Senate adopt a 
measure producing such results? Will they open 
the public lands to adventurers of any and every 
character from every poriion of the world, and al- 
low them to uniein making a fraudulent settle- 
ment, and obtain, as the fruits of it, a quarter sec: 
tion for each? Do our Western friends desire such 
privileges to be given, indiseriminately, to those 
who choose to avail themselves of them? Will this 
give to the new Siates a healthy, sound, industrious, 
and permanent population? Is this for the benefit 
of the pcor man who seeks a home in the Far 
West, builds his log cabin, improves the ground, 
and in good faith in‘ends to become a permanent 
settler? 

This bill is open, however, to objections even of 
a more serious and important character than any 
which have beea mentioned. It may be doubted 
whether the exemption from the eperation of the 
bill of lands “reserved and appropriated,” is soffi- 
ciently explicit and comprehensive to reach portions 
of the public lands which ought not to be subject to 
its provisions. I mean such reservations to Indians 
by treaty stipulations as have been sixce purchased 
of them by the United States, and which, I am in- 
formed, embrace some of the most valuable of our 
lands. Whether all these lands are reserved from 
sale by act of Congress, or by order of the Presi- 
dent, or have been appropriated for some purpose, I 
do not know. I invite the aitenton of Senators 
who are better acquainted with this part of the sub- 
ject than I am, to this provision in the bil). 


The bill does not in fact afford, nor does it even 
profess to afford, any security against settlements 
m7de for the sole purpose of benefiting speculators 
and rich men. While ils passage is nrged as be- 
ing a reascnable and jast provision for bona fide 
setilers—as encouraging the growth and prosperity 
of the new Sta‘es, and thus beneficial to the whole 
Union—its provisions are not confined to such 
persons, nor so drawn asto produce such results. 
If it should become a law, settlers on the public 
lands may avail themselves of it withcut any in- 
tention of becomivg permanent residents. Specu- 
lators and men of wealth may employ any number 
of persons to go upon these lands, who shall have 
the qualifications and perform the acts required by 
the bill, and obtain all the benefits of the pre-emp- 
tion system. Mere intruders and rich men, ci:i- 
zens of other States, may combine to give the lat- 
ter the privileges intended solely for the former, 
and the public lands thus become the prey of the 
speculator instead of being the home of the indas- 
trious settler. No questions ate asked as to the in- 
tention and motives with which a settlement is 
made; no inquiry is to be instituted with reference 
to the question whether the settler goes upon the 
land for his own benefit or for the benefit 
of another. If he is embraced by the descrip- 
tion in the first section of the bill, the right 
of pre-emption attaches, although he declares 
that his residence is intended to be tempora- 
ry, and to enable another to enjoy the benefits 
of the act through such a settlement. Will the 
Senate adopt such a principle in any pre-emption 
law? Willi:s incorperation into our land system 
increase the wealth, the population, the resources 
of any of the new States? Will it be just to honest 
settlers, or to the States collectively? The framers 
of the act of 1838 provided against the mischief to 
which I have called the attention of the Senate. 
That act required of the person claiming the 
benefit of it, to make oath that he entered up- 
on the land which he claimed in his own right 
and exclusively for-his own use and benefit; 
that he had not, directly or indirectly, made any 
agreement or contract in any way or manner with 
any person or persons by which the title he might 
acquire from the Government of the United States 
should inure to the use or benefit of any one ex- 
cept himself, or to convey or transfer the land or 
title to any other person or persons at any subse- 
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perjary, and working a forfeiture of the money 
paid for the land; and declaring all grants or con- 
veyances made in pursuance of any such agree- 
ment or conirect void, except in the hands of a 
purchaser in good faith, for a valuable considera- 
tion, without notice. Such was the guard thrown 
around the Government and honest settlers, to pro- 
tect both against fraudulent settlements. No such 
protection, nor any other, is afforded by this bill. 
If it should pass in its present form, settlements 
may be made, noi for the use and benefit of those 
who make them, but for those who have no other 
interest in the land than to make gains by the sale 
of itatan advanced price, and who are to be en- 
couraged in such speculations by being invested by 
the Government of the United States with th 
privilege of pre-emption. Surely such log cabin 
settlers have no peculiar claims upon the bounty or 
to the favor of Congress. 

To these objections to the bill is to be added 
another. Every question arisiog under this act, 
both of law and of fact, touching the construction 
of this law, the proof of settlement aud im- 
provement, and all questions in relation to pre- 
‘mption claims, or between claimants to the 
same quarter secticn, are to be settled, sum- 
marily and definitely, by the register and receiver 
of the district, agreeably to the rules which may be 
prescribed by and under the direction of the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office. No judicial! 
tribunal is to hear and determine these questions. 
No court is to construe and declare the law, 
and no jary is to pass upon the facts. The register 
and receiver are to proceed summarily, and decide 
finally. Ought such a power as this to be vested 
where this bill proposes to place it? And ought 
not the rules which are to govern in the determina- 
tion of the many and various poin's which will 
necessarily arise under such a law, to be established 
by Congress? Atleast, would it not be prudent to 
make some general regulations, which would reach 
most of the cases which would require to be settled? 
Or, sh: uld not the power to make rules on the sub- 
ject (if given toany Executive officer) be vested 
direct'y in the Secretary of the Treasury,to whose 
department the administration of the public lands 
belongs, and on whom, rather than on any other 
individua!, the responsibility cf passing such regu- 
lations ought to rest? 

This bill also provides for a permanent pre-emry- 
tion system. It is to continue until repealed or 
modified by farther legislation. Itis not, like the 
act of 1838, limited totwo years. Itdoes not ex- 
pire by its own limitation, but it requires the action 
of Congress to repeal it, if it should be ascertained 
by experience to be productive of mischief. Why 
should we abandon, in this respect, the path marked 
out by our predecessors? Especially, why shoul.! 
we make such a bill as this, centaining so many 
novel provisions, and which is a new and untried 
experiment in our land system, permanent as well 
as prospective? 

I have thus, Mr. President, referred briefly to 
the provisions of the bill now under consideration. 
It is a bill creating a prospective pre-emption sys- 
tem; it encourages intrusions upon the public lands 
in advance, and holds out inducements to persons 
to become settlers upon the public domain without 
right and against law; it gives the pre-emption 
r ght to minors as well as adults, to aliens as well as 
citizens, to the subjects of a foreign prince, owing 
bim allegiance, as well as to our native or natura- 
lized citizens; it invites all such, without respect of 
character or country, to become preprietors of our 
soil; it requires, perhaps, only the form and shape 
of a dwelling to be erected, an improvement of a 
small portion of the land, a residence of a few 
hours only, to entitle the settler to a priority of pur- 
chase; and of land other than the quarter section 
en which he has settled; and possibly of land to 
which the Indian title may not have been extin- 
guished at the time of the settlement; it gives bim 
the important privilege of selecting portions of two 
quarter sections under certain circumstances, and 
of more than one hundred and six'y acres in speci- 
fied cases; it confers the right of pre-emption to 
one hundred and sixty acres on each one of any 
number, however great, who may settle on the 
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same quarter section; it is doubtfal whether valua- 
ble lands are exempted from its operation, to which 
it ought not to apply; it affords no security against 
fraudulent settlements, but gives to the individual 
who settles, for the benefit and at the instigation of 
the speculator and the rich man, the same privi- 
leges which are conferred on the bona fide se tler, 
who enters solely for his own benefit, and exclu- 
sively in his own right; it refers every question of 
law and fact, in the constractivn and execution of 
the law, to the register and receiver, to be decided 
summarily and finally by them, under rules esta- 
blished by the Commissioner of the General Land 
Office; and such a bill as this is to be made a per- 
manent law. 

If it should become a law, unless I greatly mis- 
take, it will produce some or all of these results: 

It will operate injuriously upon the interesis of 
the henest bona fide settler, whom alone the friends 
of the bill seek to protect. 

It will greatly encourage and enrich speculators 
and rich men. 

It will give the selection of the best lands to 
those who have no interes! to become actual resi- 
dents. 

It will encourage fraudulent rominal settlers. 

It will eventually abolish the sales of lands at 
auction. 

It will convert the system of cash sales into sales 
upon credit. 

It will greatly reduce the proceeds of the public 
lands, and thus unjustly deprive the Union of the 
full valae of its property. 

For such a biil (even were Tin favor of any 
pre-emptien law) I cannot an‘ shall not vote. And 
now, Mr. President, having adverted to the promi- 
nent features of the bill, and stated my objections 
to its provisions, I hare only to add that I shall 
vote for the amendment of my friend from Ver- 
mont, [Mr. Paenrtiss,] because it reaches and ob- 
viates some of these objections; and when that 
amendment is disposed of, I shall offer other 
amendments, with the view of carrying out more 
fully the design and object which those who are 
the friends of this bill propoxe to accomplish by 
its passage, viz. the encouragement of honest bona 
fide settlers on the public lands, by giving them a 
pre-emption right in a quarter section of Jand on 
which they have settled. 

Mr. HUBBARD addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. Presipent: The immediate question now be- 
fore the Senate involves the ensire rejection of this 
permanent prospective sysiem, and the substitution 
of the proposition submitted by the Senator from 
Vermont. 

I am, and I trust ever shall be, in favor of the 
pre-emptive principle. [s is jast, it is right in it- 
self, and deserves our unqualified support. It has 
long commanded the co operation of pspular feel- 
ing and of public sentiment. Viewing this subject 
in the light I do, I should be faithless to my trust, 
and regardless of my public duty, should I with- 
hold my support from this measure—founded, as I 
believe it to be, upon the great priociple of immu- 
table justice—calculated, as I believe it to be, to ad- 
vance the bes! interests of the Confederacy, and to 
secure the happiness, the confidence, and well being 
of the settlers of our public domain. 

The immediate question, as 1 have before stated, 
befere the Senate, is the preposiion sabmitied by 
the Senator from Vermont, ‘*To strike out the 
whole bill after the enacting clause, and to substi- 
tute the following:” 

“That every actual settler on any of the public lands to which 
the Indian title has been extinguished, except such as are here- 
inafter reserved, being the head of a family, or over twenty-one 
years of age, who was in possession and a housekeeper, by 
persenal residence thereon, at the time of the passing of this 
act, and for four months next preceding, shall be entitled toa 
pre-emption in the purchase of the land so settled upon, not 
exceeding one quarter section, at the minimum price now esta- 
blished by law.” 

I differ with the honorable Senator who has just 
resumed his seat, [Mr. Hontincron.] I cannot go 
along with him and give to this amendment my 
support. It fails to accomplish the object—it 
comes short of the purpose J have in view. It as- 
serts plainly and in direct terms the pre-emp- 
tive policy—and so far it meeis my ap- 
probation—and 1 rejoice to find the hono- 
rable Senators from Vermont and Connecticut 
coming in aid of this policy. Heretofore, a retro- 
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spective pre-emption bill has experienced much op- 
position oa this flor. But the amendment submit» 
ted by my friend from Vermont is a surrender of 
the priaciple—a yielding up of all objection to the 
pre-emptive policy. ‘The course pursued by the 
Senator from Vermont augurs well, and was an in- 
dication that a great change in the sentiment of the 
Senate had already taken place in relation to this 
subject. But, as | bave remarked, it does not go 
far enough. The time has come when a more de- 
cided measure should be adopted by Congress. We 
have seen, and we must know, the effects which 
have already been produced by the course hitherto 
pursued. In my judgment, we shoald now go far- 
ther—we should, by our positive legislation, en- 
courage the settlement of our public domain. We 
have hitherto protected the settlements which have 
taken place. We haveheretoforesa‘d tothe hone fide 
settler, you shall not be distarbed in the enjoyment of 
your rights; the land you have occupied—the habi- 


. tation you have erected—the home you have made 


for yourself and family, shall be exclusively yours. 
We now prepose by this bill to invite, to encourage 
emigration, and to induce the improvement and 
settlement of our public lands. Heretofore we 
looked back, and by our legisiation protected the 
honest settler. By this bill we say to the emi- 
grant, go forward, and you shall be sustained in 
your efforts to occupy, improve, and honestly to 
settle such a portion of the public land as you may 
select, not exceeding the quantity named in the bill. 
This constitutes all the difference between the bill 
as reported by the Committee on Public Lands 
and the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Vermont. They both contained and declared the 
pre-emptive principle. They both encouraged 
and sustained the pre-emptive policy. 

The slightest acquaintance with the history of 
our legislation, wou'd lead to the conclusion, that 
the pre-emptive policy had oeen, for a long perivd 
of time, the policy of our Government. For more 
than forty years we have recognised this principle. 
The right of preemption was secured to ceriain 
eccupants of the public land as early as 1799—and 
to each head of a family who resided upon and 
eultivated a portion of the public domain prior to 
26:h March, 1804, in the then Territory of Michigan, 
the right of pre-emption to one hundred and sixty 
acres was expressly provided by the Jegislation of 
Congress. By the act of 34 March, 1819, any 
person who had settled en and improved any of 
the lands in the Territory of Missouri reserved 
fer schools, before the lands were actually sur- 
veyed, shall have a righ: of pre-emption there- 
to. And so it was in the land districts in the 
other Territories of the United States. It will be 
perceived that a pre-emption right at least to one 
quarter section was secured to every cultivator and 
bona fide occupant of the public land, whether the 
same had been offered at public sale or not. By 
the actof the 29th of May, 1830—an act which 
was passed within the first session of Congress un- 
der the late Administration—the pre-emptive poli- 
cy is clearly and distinctly declared. It is true 
that by the terms of that act its operation was ex- 
clusively of a retrospective character. It how- 
ever asserted that those who had with good faith 
taken up portions of the public land, and had so oc- 


_ cipied and so improved them for a prescribed pe- 


riod of time, as to induce the belief ilat they de- 
signed to make permanent setilements thereon, 
were protected, and justly protected in their rights. 


This was the leading provision of the act of May, 
1430. True it is, that act expired by its own limi- 
tation in a single year. But there was no occasion 
for its longe: duration. Its object was to protect 
settlements which had previously taken place; 
and those whom it was intended to benefit, were 
required to prove their pre-emption claim within 
the period to which the act itself was limited. 
But in that act you cannot fail to discover the dis- 
position of the Government to sustain, and to pro- 
tect the actual settler upon the public land. e 
feeling and the sentiment of the people evinced by 
that act of their public servants was distinctly ma- 
nifested. The adventurous pioneer—the honest 
oceupant of the public land—the man who had 
made far himself and his family a home in the 
wilderness of the West, was, by the act of May, 


1830, defended and sustained. 
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I cannot but con. 
sider the question then as settled—the policy esta- 
blished—and the right to ; re-emption admitted. 

Sir, would Congress at this day refuse to re-enact 
the provisions of the law of 1830? Would they 
dare refuse protection to the honest settler of the 
lands. No, sir, no. The amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Vermont shows what are his 
feelings, and it shows full well what is the state of 
popular sentiment touching this subject. Mr. 
President, you cannot stay the march of the pio- 
neer—you cannot stop the progress of the actual 
settlement of the public lands by any enactments 
of Congress. The Senator from Missouri, {Mr. 
Liny] in an able and eloquent spcech, has portrayed 
the fruitlessness and folly of every attempt on 
the part of Congress to check the march of the 
intrepid and bona fide explorer cf the wilderness 
of the West for a permanent home. He 
has said, and has said most truly, that you 
cannot prevent, with all the force at your 
command, the oecupa‘ion of the public domain 
by those who wish to make permanent locations. 
He has, in a masterly manner, given us his views 
upon the general policy of pre-emption laws. I 
would not weaken hisargument by any attempt of my 
own to illustrate that policy. I fully and sincerely 
concur with him in the sentiments expressed by 
him on yesterday. It may, however, be well to 
follow up the legislation of Congress a little further 
inrelation to this matter, as going to show with 
what care, and with what interest, Congress has 
watched over the rights of the actual settlers of the 
public lands. In 1834, it was expressly provided, 

“That all persons residing on ‘he public lands, and cultivat 
ing the same, prior to the year eighteen hundred and twenty- 
niae, and who were deprived of the advantages of the law 
passed on the 29th May, 1830, by the constructions placed on 
said law by the Secretary of the Treasury, be, and they are 
hereby, authorized to enter at the minimum price of the Go- 
vernment, one quarter section of the public lands, within said 
land district.” 

Such has been, then, the character of the legisla- 
tion of Congress for nearly half acentury. Sach 
were tke provisions of the law of 1830, and such 
has been the policy of the Government before and 
since that period. To protect the bona fide settler— 
to sustain his rights—to secure to him his pre-emp- 
tion—this has been the policy of our Government; 
this should be, and this will be, her future policy; 
for it is in accordance, in my judgment, with every 
sentiment of fair dealing, of bonesty, and of right. 

Let us examine the bill proposed by the commit- 
tee, and see if in terms it does not advocate the 
same policy. Let us consider the amendment of- 
fered to that bill, and see whether the whole differ- 
ence between them is not confined to the operation 
of the two measures. Let us note some of the ob- 
jections urged by the Senator from Connecticut to 
the bill, and see whether those objections have 
been well taken. 

In the first place, Mr. President, there is not a 
shadow of difference in the principle of the bill and 
of the amendment. They both advance and sus- 
tain the right of pre-emp ion. 

The bill seeks to establish a “permanent pro- 
spective pre-emptive system,” and as such I give to 
it my unqualified support. The amendment is in- 
tended merely to protect settlements already made. 
And what are the objections urged to this pre-emp- 
tion policy, prospective as it is in its operation. 
It is said that it will produce an entire change in 
our system, touching the public lands. And _ itis 
said that if this bill passes, it will be an invitation 
to unlawfal entries upon the public domain—that 
it will encourage violations of the laws—justify 
intruders upon the public Jands, and protect them 
in their trespasses and wrongs. Is thisso? That it 
will effect a change in the pre-emption policy, no 
one will deny. That it proposes a prospective sys- 
tem instead of one retrospective in its operation, all 
will admit. But, sir, I deny that any such conse- 
quences can be fairly charged upon this measure, 
should it become the law of the land. The bill before 
us gos to justify entries upon the public domain with 
the bona fide intent of making permanent settlements. 
Some of the very objections urged against this bill 
apply with great force to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Vermont. Continue this 
retrospective pre-emption policy, and what is it but 
an invitation to intruders to enter upon the public 
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land:? What isit but an invitation to the commi:- 
sion of trespasses upon the public domain? The 
amendment of my honorable friend goes upon the 
ground that persons have, “without right, and with- 
out title,” entered upon, cultivated, and improve: 
in good faith portions of the public land; and 
to quiet all such in their possessions, to pro- 
tect them in the enjoyment of their rights, 
this retrospective pre-emption policy has been 
from time to time resorted to by Congress. It 
was this consideration which induced the pas- 
sage of the act of May, 1830, to protect those who 
bad actually settled upon the public domain prior 
to 1829. It was that same principle which was 
manifested in the amendatory actof 1834. It was 
that same principle which led io the passage of the 
act of 1838; and it was that same kind and bene- 
volent feeling which has induced the Senator from 
Vermont to offer his amendment to the bill before 
the Senate. The great object of Congress was, in 
passing these various acts of legislation, to do 
what?’ To protect the occupant—the settler—the 
man who had, without the sanction of law, at a 
time previous, entered upon, and who had continued 
in good faith to improve, porticns of the public 


domain. But, sir, how were these men regarded 
anterior to the passage of such pre-emption 
laws? How were they denounced at the 


tine these preemption laws were under the con- 
sideration of the Senate? They were called tres- 
passers, land pirates, wrong doers, and squa'ters— 
every odious and oppiobrious term was cast upon 
this porti n of our citizens. This fact must be 
fresh and green in our remembrance. The events 
of the last t-n years, connected with our legislation 
in relation to this very subject, cannot fail to im- 
press, and deeply to impress, upon our minds, the 
importance of some change in the character of our 
legislation. We have not hesitated, and we do not 
hesitate, (after applying to our citizens, for such 
acts of settlement upon the public land, the most 
denunciatory language.) to grant unto these same 
citizens protection in the enjoyment of all their set- 
tlement righis—to secure to them the pre-emption 
of the very land, the occupation of which has called 
forth every foul epithet which goes to characterize 
any but the henest citizen. 

[tis in view of these things, Mr. President, and 
with a perfect knowledge of what has taken place, 
that I am prepared for an entire change in the pre- 
emption policy. I would no longer limit this sys- 
tem to a relrospective operation: I would no longer 
confine the application of this principle to settle- 
ments which have taken place: I would protect them. 
And I would go furiher: | would throw open the 
door far and wide: I would say to every man who 
desires to become an honest seitler upon our public 
Jand, Take it, occupy and improve it, and make it 
exclusively a permanent home for yourself and your 
family. In advocating this policy, I should be do- 
ing no wr+ng in a pecuniary point of view tomy own 
Government; and instead of producing the effects 
which have been described, by way of objection to 
this bill, I should avoid them all. Instead of en- 
couraging trespasser, this bill would prevent them. 
Instead of inviting Jawless intraders upon the pub- 
lic lands, without right and without title, this 
would justify all entries made with an honest in- 
tent—with the purpose of making permanet settle- 
ments. This bill is an encouragement and a pro- 
tection to the citizens of New England who wish 
to emigrate to the West. The census recently ta- 
ken shows that my own State has added but little 
to her population within the last ten years. Some 
of the best and most patriotic portion of New 
Hampshire have within that period settled upon 
portions of the public domain. In my own excur- 
sions through Michigan, Illincis, and Wiskonsan, 
I have frequently met with many a native son of my 
native State. I need not say that they are among 
the most valuable portions of those communities— 
distinguished for their subriety, industry, and moral 
worth. They have left us, and found an acceptable 
home in the wilds of the West. To some of them 
yon have already granted protection and relief from 
all apprehension that their rights would be dis- 
turbed. To others now residing within some of 
the very best sections of I|linois, protection has not as 
yet been extended, because these public lands have 
not as yet been brought into market. All are ready 





and willing 10 pay in sprcie to the Government 
the mibimum price per acre fixed for the sale of 
our public Jands. 1 know these men well—they 
have been greatly abused heretofore on the floor 
of this Senate fcr doing that they were au 

thorized to do by the passage of the act of May, 
1830, and the act of 1834. True, there was no 
existing law giving them direct author.ty to enter 
the public land which had sot been offered at pub- 
lic sale, but they considered the acts referred to as 
having settled the policy of the Government. 
But notwithstanding all this, anterior to the pzs- 
sage of the law of 1838, end while that mea- 
sure was before us, these men were denounced 
as trespassers and wrong doers for having thus 
entered upon the public lands. I weuld now, sir, 
establish a permanent prospective pre-emption. 1 
would avoid all this kind «f retrospective legislation 
hereafter. [ would ask any one to show me the differ- 
ence in the 'wo supposed cases which follow. Suppose, 
sit, that uncer the encouragement tendered by the 
acis of 1830 and 1834, fifty citizens of the State of 
New Hampshire should leave their ancient home 
to make a permanent settlement in the Wes'; 
that each shonld take up, occupy, and improve in 
good faith cne hundred-and sixty acres of the pub- 
lic domain, and should continue to possess it, with- 
out the authority of law, until Congres:, by their 
legislation, should protect them in the epjoy ment of 
their setilemenis by securing to them the right of 
pre-emption. Such a proceeding would be io en- 
courage the settlement of the public domain, 
without prejudce to the public in‘erect. 
Suppcse the present bill should become the law of 
the land, and other fifty citizens of ny own Siate, 
with the law in their hands, should each take up for 
hisexclusive use ove hundredand sixty acres of put- 
lic land, and shouid cecupy and improve it in good 
faith, for the purpore ef making a porinanent s* 

tlement, and should pay into the land office there- 
for the minimum price per acre fixed for the sale 
of the pubic Jaods. Where is the difference in 
principle? The retrospective pre-smption jaw is 
to protect the settler in his occupation. The pro- 
spective pre emption law is to evcourage and pro 

tect thesettler in hisdccupation. Itseems to me 
that there is no difference, so faras it respecis the 
actual and abstract right of the settler, whether he 
is protected either by a retrospective or a prospec- 
tive enactment. But so far as the morality of the 
two cases is brought in question, there isa wide 
and manifest difference; and it is this very differ- 
ence in the moral character of the cases whieh iu- 
duces me to give my support to the bill before us. 
IT have nodoubt that Congress weuld protect and 
sustain the settler upon ihe public land. They 
would not dare to drive from the pobiic domain by 
any coercive measures, the bona fid actual settler, 
under any circumstances. In the one case setile- 
ments are made without stretright and without le- 
gal title. Inthe other, they are made under the 
authority of our own laws. In_ the one case the 
settlers are, in the eye of the law, trespassers. In 
the other the seitlers are sustained, not only by the 
voice of public opinion, but by the sanction of pub. 
lic law. Leothen, sir, for the bill, and against the 
amendment. 


Mr. President, I go for this bill beeause it is 
prospective in its operation. This is the best mode 
that could be adopted to settle the public lands. 
Secure to the Government the minimum price is 
all Task, and allthat I expect the Government 
will ever realize. Instead of abusing these as land 
pirates, who engaged in the hazardoas enterprise 
of penetrating the wilderness, | would encourage 
such acts of daring by the positive Iegislation of 
Congress. I would afford to such edventarous 
spirits, in the outset, the certainty of a gcod title to 
the pnblic Jand they might cccupy, in accordance 
with the provision of the law and at our minimum 
price. I regard this bill as more acceptable— 
more just in itself—than a bill merely quieting 
past titles upon the settlements which had been made. 
Pre-emption is a part of our public policy. It could 
not be interrupted, and [ would not interrupt it if 
Icould. The thing wa right in itself, and those 
bold adventurous pioneers, who had opened to us 
a way to the Western wilderness, were worthy of 
all encouragement, 








Mr. President, the first time I visited the West, 
in 1836, there were but few settlements upon the 
northern line of Illinois, or upon the southern line 
of Wiskonsan. When I again visited that coun- 
iry, it was truly matter of astonishment to a man 
who had come from a State which hai been peo- 
pled for a century, to witness with what rapidity 
the sections of country to which I have referred 
had been aciually setled within the preceding two 
year-; and these settlements had been made by the 
hardy yeomanry of the country, upon lands which 
had not as yet been brought into market. I was at 
Milwaukie a short ume after the public sale took 
place in 1839,and knowing that the southern cos nties 
in Wiskonsan had been previously settled, to some 
extent, by emigrations from New England, I wasin- 
duced to inquire what had taken place at that sale. 
I was informed that these settlers, who might have 
proved their pre-emption claims clearly under the 
act of 1838, chose to attend the public sale, relying 
for their protection and suppo:t upon the state of 
public opinion, upon the force ct popular senti- 
ment. The result showed that they did not look 
ia vain to that source for protection and support. 
More than balfa million of dollars, the result of 
that public sale, found its way into the public Trea- 
sary; and ninetern-twentieths of all the receipts 
preceeded from those who had been for months in 
the previons occupation of the very tracts offered 
for sale. The sheriff of the county was the agent 
of the settlers; he prec’aimed that the tract which 
was offered was in the occupation of A B; 
it was bd off by him at the minimum 
price, and A B was permitted to hold it; and 
thus the sale proceeded, until every actual set= 
tler was prolec’ed in bis setilemeat rights; and such 
was the stale of public feelinz, that not aa indivi- 
lusl present atempted to interfere with the claims 
of the settler. The whole mater was conducted 
with the utmest barmony. The sheriff, as the 
agent, holding in his hand the list and description 
of the lands thus occupe!, bid them off for their 
rightful owners, without the lea:tinterruption. The 
actual settler paid into the land office the amount 
required, received the evidences of payment, and 
in due time will receive from our General Land 
Office the proper patents. Ali this was accom- 
plished by the moral force of public opinion, the 
principle of pre empticn being founded in justice 
and right. ‘he practice necessarily wzs made to 
conform to it. No one would bave dared, on that 
occasion, to oppose the rights of the actual cultiva- 
tor. And if the bill before the Senate becomes 
the law of the land, the se'tler could at once pay 
for bis quarter section, without being put to the ex- 
pease and loss cf time of attending a public land 
sale. There would be, practically, no difference in 
the amount received into the Treasury. The 
United States, under this bill, would get the same 
money they now did for the same quantity of 
land. 


The Senator from Connecticut cbjects to the 
passage of this biil, and expresses himself in favor 
of the amendment, because the provisions of the 
bill extend as well to aliens as to citizens. And 
what is there in “the language of the law of 1838 
(which is retrospective in its character) which con- 
fines the operations of that act exclusively to natu- 
ralized citizens? What was there in the act of 
May, 1830, which limited its application to native 
or to naturalized citizens? Not any thing. The 
acts referred to went to confirm and establish the 
rights of aliens as well as of citizens. Is there a 
single line—is there one sngle sentiment in our 
whole land system which goes to exclude foreigners 
and aliens from taking up, possessing, and hold- 
ing, portions of our public domain? No, sir. The 
invitation ander the general provisions of our land 
system is jast as comprehensive as the invitation 
under the particular bill before us. The foreigner 
can now enter any portion of the public land sub- 
ject to private entry. Your pre-emption laws 
which have heretofore passed, have extended to the 
cases of aliens as weil as of citizens. All have 
alike participated in their benefits. In the pre- 
emption bills which have been passed by Congress, 
we have not required that the cccapan'—the head 
of afamily—the cultivater—should bea natura- 
lized or a native citizen of the United Siates, 
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We have stadiously avoided all such dis'iactions 
in our legislation upon this sabject. Aliens and 
citizens are alike entitled to take ani ho'd our pub- 
lic lands; they have been alike protected by our 
pre-emption policy; and [ am ata loss to find any 
good reason why any difference should now be at- 
tempted to be made—I am at a loss to discover any 
salis‘actory reason for saying to the foreicner, you 
may take our lands, subject to private entry, but 
you must be excluded from becoming a prospective 
pre-emptioner; saying to the foreigner, you may 
go"onto the public land which has not been 
brought into the market, and if you cultivate and 
improve it with the intent of making a permanent 
settlement, Congress will, by a retrospective pre- 
emption law, protect and sustain you in your rights; 
but you cannot be permitted, by the autvority of 
public law, to take up a quarter section of the pub- 
lic land with everso honesta purpose. This isa 
distinction without a difference—this isa kind of 
refinement entirely above my comprehension—tbis 
seems to me to be so gross an absurdity, that it 
only requires to be stated but to be condemned. 
Mr. President, I can tolerate no such principle; I 
an disposed to carry out, as far asT am able, the 
liberal, generous, and jast provisions of our gene- 
ral land system. ‘This is but in accordance with 
the practice of many of the States of this Union. 
la my own, foreigners may puichase and hold 
lands; but, unless they become naturalized citizens, 
they cannot transmit them by deed or by descent, 
but they will escheat to the S.ate. 


After the able and conclusive argument touch. 
ing this point, of the Senator from New York [Mr. 
W aiont,] I shall forbear addirg any thing farther. 

The Senator from Connecticut cbjects to the de- 
tails of the bill reported from the Committee on 
Public Lands, and complains that the ters of set- 
tlement, the period of cecupation, are too vague, 
and too uncertain. Iam free to admi', sir, that 
i would like to see the requirements of the settler 
nore distinctly defined; and I hope yet tosee the bill 
unproved in this paricular. But, sir, let us not 
lose sight of the immediate question before the Se- 
nate. That question is, : hall the whole bill, the good 
and the bad <etails, the great prospective principle 
itself, be stricken out, and the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Vermont be substituted? 
This, sir, is the quest'on, and to this amendment I 
am utterly opposed, because it does not contain the 
prospective principle. I differ entirely from the 
Senator from Connecticut, with reference to the 
provisions of this bill. It seems to me impossible 
that, under the terms of this bill, a pre-emption 
right can be acquired to more than one hun- 
dred and sixty acres of land, or to any Jand 
to which the Indian ttle has not been extin- 
guished. Ner can I discover how this bill 
canbe made to enure to the benefit ot speculators, 
or how the great object of actual settlement and oc- 
cupation can be defeated. As far 2s my know- 
ledge extends, our pre-emption laws hitherto have 
operated to the exclusive benefit of the actual and 
nonest settler. But again I say, if the bill does not 
effectually secure that object, I will agree to any 
amendment which shall look to the accomplishment 
of such a purpose. The first section of the bill, 
from which I have made the subjoined extract, dis- 
tinctly avews the object of the friends of this mea- 
sure; it distinctly asserts the prospective pre emp- 
tive principle: and this is the great feature of the 
bil P wists to preserve unimpaired. As it respects 
the details, I stand ready to agree to all such as 
shall practically carry out the principle. The first 
section declares: 


“That from and after the passage of thisact, every white per- 
son, being the head of a family, or widow, or single man over 
the age of eighteen years, who shall make a settlement on 
any of the public lands to which the Indian title has been or 
shall be extinguished, whether the same be surveyed or not, or 
who may have settled on such land since the first day of June, 
righteen hundred and forty, and who shall inhabit and improve 
the same, and raise a log cabin or other dwelling thereon, shall 
be entitled to a pre-emption in the purchase of a quantity of the 
public jand, not exceeding one quarter section, in legal sub-divi- 

ione, to be paid for atthe minimum price of such land at the 
ume of paying for the same: Provided, That no person shall 
have the benefit of this pre-emptive right more than one time: 
And provided further, That no person being the owner of land 
i any State or Perritory, who shall quit or abandon his resi- 
dence on his own land, to reside on public land in the same Btate 
or Territory, shall acquire any right of pre-emption under this 
act, 
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I shall not be deterred from giving my support ; 


to the bill from any objections which have as yet 
been stated, either by the Senator who moved the 
amendment, or by the Senator from Connecticut. 
It may be well for us to consider what has been 
our legislation heretofore in relation to some of the 
objections which are now urged against this bill. 
The third and fourth sections of the act of May, 
1830, contain the precise provisions embodied in 
the sixth and seventh sections of the bill before 
the Senate; and when the Senator from Con- 
necticut, as well as other Senators, object tuo 
the bill on the ground that every question of law 
ard of fact issummarily and definitively to be settled 
by the register and receiver of the district, I ax- 
swer that such was the law previous to, and has 
been subsequent to, the act of May, 1830. The 
jurisdiction of these pre emplion claims has been 
given, and properly given, to these officers. They 
are, or should be, men comptent to decide ali ques- 
tions which may or can besubmitted, and they can 
have no intere-ts in the questions involv- 
ed. The bill betore us requires that  instruc- 
tions should be preseribed by the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office, who is known to act sub- 
ject to the supervision of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. No evil has arisen under the law as it 
stands. No objections have been made to that par- 
ticular provision of the actof 1830. I am, there- 
fore, not disposed to change the law in this particu- 
lar. 

The sixth section of the bill, in reference to this 
point, is in the following terms: 

“That, prior to any entries being made, under the privileges 
given by thisact, proof of the settlement and improvement, re- 
quired by its provisions, shall be made to the satisfaction of the 
register and receiver of the land district in which such lan's 
may lie, agreeably to the rules which may be prescribed by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office for that purpose; 
which register and receiver shall, each, be entitled to receive 
fifty cents fer his services therein; and all assignments, Or trans- 
fers of the right of pre-emption, given by this act, prior to the 
issuance of patents, shall be null and void.” 


And it is an exact transcript from the act of 
1830. I cannot theefore regard this objection to 
the bill as important. 

It is a'so objected that by the terms of this bill, 
lands reserved by treaty for the use of Indians are 
not exempted from the operations of this measure. 
This objection is not well taken. Nothing can be 
more specific than the provisions of the seventh 
section in reference to this matter. I have tran- 
scribed that section entire, not only as furnishing a 
perfect answer to the objection as stated, but also 
to a still farther objection which has been made to 
the bill—that it abolishes cash sales and necessarily 
extends a credit to the purchasers of cur domain. 
The section declares: 

“That this act shall not delay the sale of any of the public 
land of the United States, beyond the time which has been, or 
may be, appointed for that purpose by the President’s procla- 
mation; norshall any of the provisions of this act be available 
to any pérson, or persons, who shall fail to make the proof and 
payment required before the day appointed for the commence- 
ment of the sales of land, including the tract, or tracts, on which 
the rightof pre-emption is claime:; nor shall the right of pre- 
emption, contemplated by this act, extend to any land which is 
reserved from sale by actof Congress, or by order of the Presi- 
dent, or which may have been appropriated for any purpose 
whatsoever.” 

Here again this section is a literal copy from the 
fourth section of the act of 1830—and it does seem 
to me that these objections have not any sufficient 
foundation upon which to rest. In spite of all of 
them, I must go for the bill. I support it because 
I believe it to be in accordance with the instructions 
of the Legislature of my own State, directing us to 
use our exertions to produce,such graduation of 
the prices and limitations of the sales of the public 
lands as will best promote the settlement and ac- 
tual occupancy of the same. 

I support this prospective permanent pre-emption 
system to prevent trespasses and intrusions upon 
the public domain, which have hitherto been the 
subject of so much and so severe animadversion. 

I support this bill because I believe that it will 
advance the actual setilement of the wilderness of 
the West. 

I support th’s bill because it goes to encourage, 
protect, and sustain the honest emigrant, be he 
whom he may. 

I support this bill because it practically carries 
out the liberal and just policy of our general land 
sjSten. 

I soyport this bill becauce it is just in itself— 





extending «qual privileges and equal benefits to 
all. 

I support this bill because I cannot fail to re. 
gard it as tending tothe benefit of an honest and 
meriforious cla:s of our countrymen. 

I have opposed the proposition exclading those 
worth over five hundred dollars from participa’ ing 
in the benefits of this bill. I would make no such 
odious discrimination. I would prevent no man 
who desired to leave the home of his fathers for a 
home in the West, whatever might be his estate or 
his conditioa in life. Many a man worth more than 
that sum has left New Hampshire for Michigan; 
and if more choose to take the same road to com- 
fort and independence, they shail have all the aid | 
can give them. 

Believing, as I do, that the settlement of the pub- 
lic domain should be the primary object of the 
statesman and of the patriot; and believing, as I do, 
that no more than the minimum price "can be ex- 
pected or even desired from the sales of the public 
lands; and believing, as I co, that the bill before us 
is admirably calculated to advance the actual s:t- 
tlement and cecupancy of the row trackless forests 
of the West, I go for it. I desire to see it become 
the law of the land: and in my judgment, when- 
ever that time shall come, you will hear no more of 
the lawless intruders upon the public domain; you 
will find a moving mass of patriotic citizens set- 
ling your outer borders, capable of resisting every 
encroachment, and of sustaining at all times the 
honor and independence of their country. 

Mr. YOUNG of Illinois explained in reference 
to the admission, by that State, of aliens to the pri- 
vilege of voting. Persons of that description 
might, until lately, enjoy the elective franchise in 
I!linois after a residence of only six months, whe- 
ther they had been naturalized or no. And such 
had then been the praciice for twenty years. Nay, 
the State had gone still farther. When the country 
was settled by its present occupants, they found 
there many French settlers whose fathers had re- 
sided on the soil time cut of mind. And it was fit 
that these people should be secured in the same pri- 
vileges as should be granted to new comers. There 
was, especially at that time, in the country a de- 
servedly prominent and popular man by the name 
of Pierre Menard—a man without rep: oach, univer- 
sally respected and beloved by all, French and Ame- 
ricans. And, in framirg the Constitution, a provi- 
sion was introduced with a direct reference to his 
ease. The qualification required for Governor of 
the State was, that he should have been a citizen of 
the United States for thirty years previous to his 
election; and it was at first provided that the same 
qualification should be requisite in the case of Lieu- 
tenant Governor; but that provision had been al- 
tere’, with the express purpose of admitting M. 
Menard, whom the people generally desired to fill 
that office. To be a member of the State Legisla- 
ture, a man must be a citizen; but for the election 
of members ef Congress, no such qualification was 
necessary. The Constitution of the United States 
recognised the same distinction. The electors of 
President were not required to be citizens of the 
United States—the phrase was, “people of the 
United States;? but when it spoke of members of 
the House of Representatives, it required them to 
be “citizens.” 

One of the first laws passed by the State Legisla- 
ture declared that aliens might take, hold, and 
transmit real estate, and that their widows should 
be entitled to a right of dower. And would the Se- 
nate now,in reference to the privilege of pre- 
emption, insert an odious distinction, which did not 
apply even to the holding and transmission of land? 
He hoped not. The distinction was rejected by 
his State, and he hoped it would not now be esta- 
blished by Congress. 

The Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Ciay,] who 
had objected to the admission of aliens to vote, and 
who was so much opposed to the present bill, bad 
stated that the population of Ulinois had doubled 
itself in six years. Well, if that was true, did that 
present a reason why pre-emption laws should not 
pass? On the contrary, it was the very reason why 
they should. 

As to the justice of the measure now proposed, 
he would put it to gentlemen on either political side 
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of this body, how it could be refused to his State? 
There were seven millions of public lands still 
unsurveyed; they constituted the fairest portion of 
the State; and though they had not been laid out 
into sections and quarter-sections, county lines had 
been established by law; and would gentlemen pre- 
vent settlers, entitled by law to vote as all other 
citizens of the State, from going and occupying 
these new counties and filling them up with a har- 
dy agricultural population? If so, what was to be- 
come of these fair portions of the State, the new, 
fresh, and fertile lands which invited to settlement 
and cultivation? Would gentlemen say that the pec- 

le of Illinois, or strangers from a distance, should 
not be allowed to occupy counties in the old At- 
lantic States regularly organized by law? Andif 
not, why should they desire to say this in referenee 
to similar counties in the new States? Some of 
the members of this body had recently been travel- 
jing in the Rock river country; would they say that 
thesetilers were all guilty of frauds, frads in every 
shape? that they were a set of plunderers and 
jand pirates? He was willing to refer to the Sena- 
tor from Massachasetts, (Mr. Wesster ] Let that 
gentleman tell the Senate what he saw in that 
country, and what sort of a population he found 
upon the public domain. Was it filled with rich 
speculators? or was it occupied by the poor, indus- 
trious, enterprising actual settler? He believed 
speculators had had pretty nearenough of dealing 
in the wild lands of the West. 

Oa the subject of graduating the price of the pub- 
lic lands, the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] 
had used an argument which was fallacious in 
point of fact. He had insisted that it could not be 
good financial policy to hope to get more money 
for the lands by reducing the price. He said that 
the Senate had been deceived as to the vast amount 
of poor land, which would not bring over twenty- 
five cents an acre, as large quantities of this very 
land had since been actually sold at the Govern- 
ment price. This was true, and what had been 
the result? All who had been engaged in such 
purchases had been breken up and totally ruined. 
There bad come, not long since, a man from Phila- 
delphia who only looked at the maps to asceriain 
what tracts were still vacant, and he had bought 
them up in all directions, in fact, had swept the 
whole country. Ele purchased at the Government 
price, and he had been ruined. In 1835 the 
amount sold was between four and five millions of 
acres; in 1836 it went up to twenty-four millions. 
The same course of things appeared at the same 
period from an assessment of the value of real es- 
tate in New York; the same spirit prevailed every- 
where; and what had been the issue? Universal 
ruin and desolation. Figures, therefore, while they 
showed a vast apparent increare of the public 
wealth and prosperity, were not always to be re- 
lied on. 

Let any man go and look at these Western set- 
tlements; let him travel through them and mingle 
with the people; let him see what sort of people 
were on this national domain, and who they were 
that were aciually benefited by our pre-emption 
laws, and they would seon have all doubts as to 
the expediency and utility of the system done away. 
Men who went into that region on a pack-horse, 
carrying their worldly all wpon his back, had now 
become respectable farmers, and were able to give 
their children a good education. Should not the 
law give a preference to such men as these over 
mere land speculators? 

But it was said that, if this bill should pass, the 
squatters would rush out upon the lands, even be- 
fore they were surveyed, and take possession of the 
best portions every where. That was true; and 
that was just what every Western man desired to 
see. Let them rush; let them get hold of the best 
and choicest lands; and then, if the speculator 
chose to come after them to purchase on specula- 
tion, let him take up with the refuse that was left. 
It was true that in some particular cases the land 
thus obtained had brought a high price. He knew 
one case where a man had obtained a tract of land 
in exchange for a horse, which he had recently sold 
for $8,000; he had then gone further on, and settled 

ain. Did gentlemen wish to put a stop to this? 

e hoped rot: he wanted to see it go on, 


And then let it be remembered that the new Siates 
had themselves a direct interest in the passage of 
such a law; and they had a right to insist that some 
such act should pass. Did gentlemen wish to hold 
up vast tracts of wild land from sale, and thus 
keep it from the reach of the taxation of the State? 
Did they reaily want to cramp and embarrass the 
new States? Every gentleman knew that the pub- 
lic lands in a State, when sold, were exempt from 
State taxation for five years. D.d they want to 
keep back the rmination of this period as late as 
possible? There was no injustice in the enactment 
of alawof this kind. If it did go to foster the 
growth and augment the wealth of the rising States, 
was that a result not to be desired? Very possibly 
the older States might, in some degree, suffer from 
the emigration of their population westward; but 
they should not endeavor, on that account, to pre- 
vent their poorer citizens from bettering their con- 
dition, and providing a heritage for their chi'- 
dren. Under this system of pre-emption Lilinois 
had already attained a population exceeding that 
of Kentucky, and surpassing by twenty thousand 
that of the Old Dominion. But would Sena- 
tors from those States prevent the emigration 
of their poorer neighbors? He trusted not: he 
was sure they never woul! act from such a mo- 
tive. On the contrary, every facility should 
be extended to those honest and enterprising men. 
What more did gentlemen expect to get for this Go 
vernment land? Was not a dollaranda quarter 
enough for an acre of wild Jand? Surely it was 
But supposing it would bring $10 an acre at auc 
tion, was that a reason that itrhould be held up 
from the reach of the poor man who wished to cul 
ltivate and improve it?) And was he to be con- 
demned to toil all hisdays on a second or third 
rate soil, thatthe Treasury might be enriched by 
selling its land to wealthy men? 

Gentlemen suppoved that a reduction of the price 
of the poorer portion of the lands would not lead to 
more sales and a larger consequent receipt of mo- 
ney. He thought they were mistaken. Gradua- 
tion was, in fact, the policy of every State that had 
lands of its own to sell. Kentucky owned lands 
south of the Tennessee river; had she not gradually 
reduced her price until itcame down as low as 124 
cents?) That was the policy of I'linois. She had 
sold at $1 25; then at $1; thenat 75 cents; and was 
now <elling her land at 50 cents the acre. Were 
the same course pursued in reference to the United 


States lands, many would be induced to examine 


with a view to getting a good bargain, and the con- 
sequence would bea great increase of the amount 
actually gold. After this had been continued some 
time, and the sales grew slack, then diminish the 
price again; and so on, till not an acre was left un- 
sold. He admitted that when poor land lay imme- 
diately adjacent to good land, the owner of the lat- 
ter was likely to give a better price for it than 
others for convenience sake, because from iis situa- 
tion it was worth more to him; but this held only in 
particular cases, and not generally. 

He concluded by expressing his hope that the 
bill would pass. It would be seen that, except in 
what land was subject to private entry, there could 
be no delay of payment. The moment the land 
on which a pre-emption had been granted was ad- 
vertised for sale, the settler must pay the mo- 
ney for it, or lose his pre-emption. He had no 
doubt that, should the bill pass, more money would 
be brought by it into the Treasary than could be 
obtained in any other mode. The money paid at 
Burlington, in Iowa, on pre-emption lands,had in a 
few weeks amounted to half a million of dollars. 
That Territory had already 40,000 inhabitants, and 
would shortly be applying to come as a State into 
the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM of North Carclina rose and said 
that he had originally entertained no design to parti- 
cipate in this discussion. Those whom he repre- 
sented (so far as he had ascertained their wishes) 
were generally opposed to the policy of pre-emp- 
tions; and he himself, concurring in that opinion, 
had intended to content himself with a silent vote, 
but for certain doctrines which had been advanced 
and facts stated in the progress of the debate. The 
bill would have been far less objectionable to him 
had the amendment prevailed which was offered by 


the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Carrrenpen,} 
limiting the bounties which it proposed to confer to 
American citizens, and exclading unnaturalized 
foreigners. But, in resisting this amendment, the 
distinguished Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wraicnt}- had contended that any one of the Siates 
had the right to confer the elective franchise on fo- 
reigners without naturalizalion, according to the 
laws of the United States, and thas enable them to 
vote in elections under this Government; and the 
honorable Senator from Lilinois, (Mr. Youne,}] who 
has just taken his seat, hai stated that this doctrine 
was actually carried out in practice in his State, 
for that there aliens had voted after a residence of 
six months. It was upon this subject he had risen 
to say a few words. He could not but regard such 
a doctrine as directly in the teeth of the Consti- 
tution of the Uni'ed States. The honorable Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wricut] understands this 
power to belong to a State by reason of the general 
provision in the Constitution that members of the 
House of Representatives and the President are 
directed to be chosen by the people of the several 
States, and that “the electors in each Siate shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State Legislature.” 
It was unvecessary for him to remind one who 
showed himself so familiar with such subjects, of 
the ordinary rule of interpretation, that all parts of 
the insttument must be looked to in giving it acon- 
struction, and that general words were oftentimes 
control'ed by particular provisions. The section 
of the Constitution immediately preceding that re- 
ferred to by the Senator from New York was equal- 
ly general in its terms: “All legislative powers 
herein granted shall be vested in a Congress of the 
United S'ates, which shall consist of a Senate and 
House of Representatives.” If we look no further 
than this claure, the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives can make Jaws without hindrance or 
concurrence from any other department of the Go- 
vernment. The words are as comprehensive as 
any that our languege can afford. But inthe sub- 
sequent parts of the Constitution we learn that 
no act of Congress shall become a law uopless 
it receive the approbation of the President, ex- 
cept in cases which need not now be mentioned. 
Findiog this first and broadest declaration of the 
Cons'itution qualified and res'rained by subsequent 
provisions, our surprise will be the less if we dis- 
cover that that relief on for the support of the 
power in question is subjectto a like qualifica- 
tion. Let us, in passing, inquire who are “the 
peop'e of the several States” by whom represzenta- 
tives, &c. are to be chosen? Who are the people 
of Kentucky, among whom you, sir, reside? Who 
are the people of New York? Does any one un- 
derstand them to include unnaturalized aliens, 
owing allegiance to foreign Governmenis, and 
bound to cleave to them in the event of a contro- 
versy with our own? But suppose that by the 


_generality of these words, they were embraced. 


The Constitation elsewhere, in express terms, gives 
to Congress the power “‘to establish a uniform rule 
of naturalization,” and Congress has exercised that 
power by prescribing the rule. From i's very 
nature, it cannot be concurrently exercised by the 
General Government and the States. There ean- 
not, in the nature of things, be a uniform rule 
throughout the United States, and yet different rules 
in different States. But it is asked by the Senator 
from New York, [Mr. Wriant,] shall Congress 
prescribe the qualifications of voters in the Siates? 
By no means. Congress cannot prescribe any 
qualifications for electors in the States who are na- 
tive born or naturalized citizens; and even in the case 
of a foreigner they cannot prescribe to him quali- 
fications as an elector, properly so called, but 
they prescribe the means by which a disqualifi- 
cation-under which he labors may be removed; and 
such disqualification can. be removed by no other 
authority. This construction of the Constitation 
conflicts with no just rights of the States; on the 
contrary, the rights of all the others are grossly 
violated by any one of them undertaking to natu- 
ralize aliens in any other mode than that 

upon in the Constitution of the United States. The 
States, by the Constitution, have entered into cer- 
tain stipulations with each other, which none of 
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them can in good faith violate. Some of these are 
of a positive character, such as that they will de- 
liver up fugitives from justice, and fugitive slaves 
and servants. Others are negative, such as that 
they will abstain from the exercise of powers them- 
selves which they have delegated exclusively to 
the General Government. To refuse to execute 
the former is a crime of omission; to attempt the 
exercise of the latter is a crime ef commision; 
both alike injurious to the other States. When, 
therefore, a State admits foreigners to political 
rights, affecting the ac'ion of this Government, 
without naturalization, she violates the covenants 
of the Constitution and does injury to her sister 
States. 

Such was bis reading of the Constitution. How 
stood the question upon authority? He believed 
that all interpreters of the Constitution agree that 
the States have alienated exclusive powers of le- 
gislation to this Government in three cases only: 
ist. Where the Constitution, in express terms, 
granted an exclusive authority to the Union. 24. 
Where it granted, in one insiance, an authority to 
the Union, and in another prohibited the States 
from exercising the like authority. And 3!. Where 
it granted an authority to the Union, towhicha 
similar authority in the States would be absolutely 
repugnant and contradictory. And it was aliitle 
remarkable that all the commentaters on the Con- 
stitution, from Mr. Madison down—at least as far 
as he was informed—had selected this very power 
of naturalization as an iljustration of the third class 
of these cares. In the Constitution of the State 
which he had the bonor in part to represent—and 
but for this fact he would not now have obtruded 
himself on the notice of the Senate—as adopted in 
1776, there is this clause: “Sec 40. That every 
foreigner who comes to settle in this State, 
having first taken an oath of allegiance to the 
same, may purchase, or by other just means 
hold, acquire, and transfer land or other real 
estate: and, afler one year’s residence, shall be 
deemed a free citizen.” Under this section, foreign- 
ers, by taking an oath of allegiance to the S:zate 
may yet acquire, hold, and transfer land»; but, in 
the fulfilment of her duties to the Union—ind he 
trusted she had fulfilled them all—North Carolina, 
by her constituted authorities, both | gislative and 
judicial, had uniformly admitted that, by her adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, and the passage of 
naturalization Jaws by Congress, the latter claure 
of the section just quoted was abrogated; and that 
foreigners could become citizens only according to 
the uniform rule established by Congress. And he 
appealed to honorable Senators if it was just to- 
wards her, and the other States of the Union who 
puta like constructicn on the Constitution, that 
other members of the Confederacy should adopt a 
different rule of naturalization. When the Con- 
stitution was adopted, it wasdeclaredto be intended 
to secure “the blessings of liberty to the people of 
the United States and their posterity.” Aliens 
were no parties to it. Buta provision was inserted 
by which Congtess might admit them to become 
parties, and to share in its blessings. ‘The Consti- 
tution was brought into existence mainly to regu- 
late our foreign relations. To Congress had been 
given the power to make peace and war with other 
mations; and there appeared to be a propriety in 
giving it also the power of determining upon what 
conditions the people of those nations should be 
admitted to share with us in the privilege of de- 
ciding on the question of peace and war with their 
native countries. 


But the States have agreed by the Constitution 
to distribute their relative power in the other branch 
of Congress, and in the election of a Chief Magis- 
trate, according to the respective numbers of their 
people; and, so long as those numbers depend on 
the natural course of increase, or on the induce- 
ments which might be held out for emigration from 
one State of the Union to another, the struggle for 
power among themselves was one of fair and ho- 
norable competition. But, sir, I deny that in such 
a contest, any State has a right to invoke as allies 
unnaturalized foreigners. This is a subject of vast 
magnitude, to which I desire to call the special at- 
tention of Congress and the country. There is 
shortly tobe a new distribution of power, accord- 
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ing to the census recently taken of the peop'e of the 
United States. Sir, I protest agains: aliens being 
enumera‘ed in that census, or, if so enumerated, 
against any State acquiring members of the House 
of Representatives, or votes in the President.al 
election, by considering aliens, not naturalized, as 
a part of “the people” of such State. This is an 
unconstitutional mode of acquiring power, which, 
if tolerated, would subvert one of the first princi- 
ples of our Confederacy. And, with proper defe- 
rence to the opinions of others, I cannot conceive a 
more gross violation of the Constitution, a more 
clear usurpation of power, than fora Srate to an- 
nal or dispense with the laws of naturalization, 
and swell its own importance and weight in the 
Union by the aid of aliens oving no allegiance to 
this country, but bound by the bighest obligations 
to take up arms against it in the event of war with 
their own sovereign. Soch an injury is the more 
grievous because it operates not so much against 
this Government as against the constitutional rights 
of the co-States of the Confederacy who had not 
expressly provided sanctions to prevent such in- 
fracticns. 

He would take occazion to remind the Sena‘e 
that not only personal bravery and adventurous 
spirit, the qualities so much lauded by honcrable 
Senators from the West as characterizing those for 
whose benefit this bill was intended—that not only 
these, but the highest degree of virtue ard honor, 
might co-exist with a deadly hostility to Republican 
institutions; and he would exhort them to beware 
how bounties were bestowed on those who ewed no 
allegiance to the Government. 

He had rot noticed, in its prop*r connection, 
the precedent a'luded to by the honorable gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Wricrt) of the admis- 
sion of Michigan into the Union witha clause in 
her Constitution allowing foreigners to exercise the 
elective franchise. If he had been correcily in- 
formed in relation to the facts of that ease, he did 
not conceive that it sustained the doctrine con- 
tended for by the Senator from New York. 
As he (Mr. Granam) had understood, the 
Constitution of Michigan gave the right of 
voting to the inhabitants of that State at the 
time of its formation; and the act of Congress 
admitting her into the Union was by implica- 
tion a special act of naturalization for the then in- 
habitants. He supposed such a law was within 
the power of Congress; and if so, the case of Michi- 
gan was not a precedent for this, to him, new and 
alarming doctrine; if, however, it were otherwise, 
he could not admit that a single precedent of Con- 
gress could overturn what was in his opinion 
the true construction of the Constitution—one of its 
most important provisions. He had no fee.ing of 
hostility to foreigners who vere disposed to become 
citizens according to the constitutional mode. He 
believed our presert regulations on the subject were 
hospitable and liberal. If they were not enough 
so, he was even willing to hear propositions to make 
them more liberal. He, however,{was opposed to 
annihilating the uniform rule on the subject of na- 
turalization, and bestowing bounties on those who 
owe no allegiance to our Government. 


Mr. PRESTON had not risen with any wish or 
purpose of protracting the discussion; but, as this 
quesiion of power had been deba'ed with some 
earnestness, hh would say a few words in relation 
to it. He referred to a period, some years ago, 
when he had the misforiune to differ on certain 
points of State power from the opinion of many of 
his friends, and it was now again his lot in refe- 
rence to the question which had been raised. Af- 
ter mature reflection, his views were quite different 
from those which had been expressed by. the two 
gentlemen near him, the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Cray] and the Senator from North Carolina 
{[Mr. Granam] He did not believe that the Fede- 
ral Government possessed any right under the Con- 
stitution to look into the qualifications of voters in 
any State. No such power was expressed in that 
instrument, and the power would be nugatory and 
its exercise impossible even if it did exist there 
The State of Michigan had determined that per- 
sons other than naturalized citizens might vote in 
her elections. He held that she had a right so to 
determine, and that from necessity. The mem- 
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bers of the Senate held their seats in that body 
by the election of the States; but, if the princi. 
ple coniended for by these gentlemen were to 
be allowed, then, in every case where persons 
had voted within the State who were not enti- 
ted under the Constitution so to do, this 
original vice in the election would pervade the 
whole act, and a Senator so chosen could not take 
hisseat. He held that the Senate had no power to 
go behind the Constitution of a State, and thought 
it would be a dangerous usurpation should they 
undertake to look into the case of each member at 
the electoral college to see if those who constituted 
i! were or were not duly qualified. The Constitu- 
tion provided no particular qualifications for voters, 
and if it implied such qualifications, it must te by 
a strong necessity indeed. And should a law be 
passed to Jay down such qualifications, that law 
would be against the expre:s declaration of the 
Constitution which provides that the qualifications 
of persons voting for members of Congress shall 
be according to the State’s own determination with 
respect to voters for the most numerous branch oi 
the State Legislature. The whole control over that 
subject was given to the States emphatically. The 
logical proposition of the gentlemen who held the 
opposite opinion amounted to this: you sha'l in this 
matter imply for the General Government the re- 
peal of an express delegation of power to a State. 
The States had power to declare who should be 
electors, for the Constitution provided that those 
might vote for electors of President who were 
qualified to vote for the mest numerous branch of 
the Legislature. The State declared these qualifi- 
cations, and, therefore, the State had power to de- 
clare who should vote for electors of President, but 
the dectrine of the gentlemen would go to repeal 
and completely abrogate this power. 


But if the power for which they contended bad 
been repo ed in the General Government by tte 
Constitution, it would have been impossible to ex 
ercise it. Sappose a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives to be contested on the express ground 
that persons voted for the sitting member who were 
unnaturalized foreigners; and suppose the sitting 
member should appeal to the Constitution of the 
State which permitted such persons to vote for 
members of Congress, could that House look be- 
yond the State Constitution? Was it for a committee 
of that House to decide that this ought net to be so, 
and thus to repeal the Constitution of a State? And 
if they once got b-hind the Constitution, where 
were they to stop? It would, in his judgment, be 
wise to confine the elective franchise tu citizens 
alone, but, in the absence of any express prohibi- 
tion, he would not restrict the right of the State by 
implication. Had Congress any right to do it? 
Might it passa law declaring that none but citizens 
of the United States should vote for members of the 
Siate Legislature. He apprehended not. The 
Constitution did not say so, and they could not 
infer the power. If time served, and if this were 
the time. it would be proper to inquire more gene- 
rally into this whole subject. Gentlemen talked of 
acilizen of the United Stater; what was a citizen 
of the United States? Could any gentleman tell 
him? Could they define the idea? Was every citizen 
of a Stateacitizen of the United States? Wasa 
citizen of the United States a citizen of all the 
States? Wasa man who was a citzen ef the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a citizen of South Carolina? He 
apprehended not. In North Carolina aliens could 
hold and transmit land, by the Constitution of the 
State; in Georgia they held under an express sta- 
tute. The States always modified this matter to 
suit their own pleasure. A man’s holding land did 
not make him a citizen of the United States; and 
a man’s citizenship in the United States did no! 
make him a citizen of any one State. The States 
carefully guarded this right of citizenship, and re- 
quired a probationary period of various lengths. 
In South Carolina a man must be a citizen of the 
State before he could practise law. On the whole, 
he did not see where the rights of the States over 
citzenship and the exercise of the elective fran- 
chise were abrogated or teuched by the Constitution. 
The question, however, did not affect the present 
bill. It mattered not whether a man was a citizen 
of the United States or not. He could purchase 
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public land. He didit at hisown risk. He did it 
under the laws of the State where the lands Jay; 
and though he purchased of the United Siates, he 
could hold only under the State. Congress had 

no law thatall who purchased the Jand of 
the United States should have power to hold it 
within the new States. It had, however, gone 
farther than this bill proposed to go. It had not 
only sold, but given land to foreigners, and even to 
those who were subjects of the Autocrat of Russia 
and the King of France. Tracts had been given 
beth to Polish and to French settlers, and the 
States had formerly done the same thing. He 
would not dispute the power to sell to. any one; 
whether to do so was politic or not, was a diffe- 
rent question. It had been thought good policy to 
give these lands to the Poles and the French 
emigrants, but he greatly doubted this. He did not 
think it good policy to give privileges to foreigners, 
in preference to our own citizens. The present 
bill was a bill of privileges—it was a bill of boun- 
ties to some classes of persons over others. He 
was not in favor of giving privileges and making 
grants to foreigners, over the heads of our own ci- 
t'zens, in order to induce them to come and reside 
among us. Congress bad had a magnificent do- 
main confided to its care, not, indeed, to be ma- 
naged in the niggardly spirit of a land holder, who 
was determined to make the most of every foot of 
the soil, but to be held as a great and sacred trust, 
for purposes both of finance and of patriotism. To 
view the subject aright, gentlemea ought to look at 
itin both these views. They ought not, on the one 
hand, to forget that the public lands were a great 
financial trust for the benefit of the whole Union, 
nor, on the other, that they were the means to be 
employed in building up a glorious empire in the 
West. Considered first in a financial point of 
view, they were a property nct to be wantonly 
wasted, or profligately dilajidated. As a trust 
fund, held for the benefit of all the States, the land 
was to be husbanded with care. They might be 
made to diminish the public burdens, and to lighten 
the load of taxation; but while the General Govern- 
ment was to regard them in this ligh’, it must re- 
member that it might not, to secure these objects, 
trample on the rights of the inhabitants of the great 
West, nor on the paramount right of the whole 
people of the United States. He would not waste 
the domain, but would administer it in such a man- 
ner as to afford an inviting outlet to that mass of 
population which was leaving the Atlantic shores 
to seek a more fertile residence in the virgin soil of 
the West. 

As to the financial question, the present bill, by 
allowing settlers to select the most fertile tracts and 
advantageous points, certainly would diminish the 
value of the residue which was to be exposed at 
public sale. Lands thus sold at auction brought to 
the Government, upon an average, something over 
$1 25. Those who went in on the public domain 
wou'd fix upon spots not only good in themselves, 
but commanding, to a greater or less degree, the 
value of the lands in the vicinity; such, for exam- 
ple, as spots of wood in the midst of a prairie, 
valuable springs in a dry region, water-power 
where water-power was scarce. Such points as 
these were certainly worth greatly over the mini- 
mum price, yet the bill allowed a pre-emption 
without restriction, knowing that the seizing and 
occupancy of such favorable situations would be 
the certain and necessary result. The consequence 
was inevitable, that the value of the rest of the 
territory would and must be diminished. Means 
would of course be devised of speculating on these 
advantages. They had been already put in prac- 
tice. Every body who came from the West well 
knew that this was and always would be done. 
Wealthy men would send individuals to setile on 
the » With an express view to buy up their im- 
provements. Nor was there any thing wrong in 
this. He had himself made such purchases, and 
the settlers from whom he bought immediately went 
on to make new settlements, and openly begged his 
custom. They were in the habit of seizing on a 
commanding situation, so as to make the surround- 
ing land of comparatively no value without it, and 
thus centrive to put money in their pocket. 

Extreme cases answered extreme cases. The 
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worthy Senator from Missouri on his left (Mr. 
Linn] had said that, if pre-emption and graduation 
were refused, the public lands might be heli up 
until they should be worth $30 per acre. True, 
this might happen; but then, on the other hand, the 
lands might be given away for nothing atall. The 
Senator said that, if thrown open, the lands would 
bring more money than if held up; and yet that 
they might be held up until, instead of bringing 
$1 25, they would bring $30 per acre. Both posi- 
ons certainly could not be true. 

There was no man who rejoiced more at the as- 
tonishing growth of the West, or who wondered 
more at the contemplation of it, than he did. His 
heart’s most earnest desire had been gratified to 
witness the population of some of these States 
doubling i'self in eight or ten years. But what was 
the practical effect of this whole state of thing? If 
it was our true policy to build up the West, to 
fos‘er hy every proper means this young and rising 
empire, was it not equally our policy to cast an eye 
toward the seaboard, and to preserve the old Sta‘es 
of the Confederacy? And if so, what right hed 
our Western brethren, ont of those States’ own p1- 
trimony, to offer a bounty for the purpose of drain- 
ing off their populaticn? What right had the Ge- 
neral Government to draw cff the population and 
resources of South Carolina that the West might 
spring up like the palace of Aladdin, or rise like 
an exhalation? This bil offered to all who would 
leave the worn out soil of Virginia or the Carolinas 
a positive bounty. It held out in¢ducements to the 
young and enterprising to pour over the mountains, 
and build up an empire in the West, beyond even 
the rapidity of Nature. The Atlantic States were 
already drained. The lands cf South Carolina 
were already worn out by long use, while those of 
the West were fresh and new. New Hampshire 
was very much in the same condition. Her popu- 
lation had fo;saken her, and were to be found in the 
West. God forbid he should prevent the efforts of 
the young and the strong to better their condition. 
But were not the inducements to emigration already 
sufficiently strong without superadding the force of 
rewards and bounties? Yet the privilege proposed 
by this bill was as mach a bounty as if it had been 
offered in cash. He estimated it in that poiot of 
view. If the United States should sell land in or- 
der to give money, what was it but a system of re- 
wards and punishments?—of rewards to the new 
and rising States, of punishments to the States 
which were to be devastated and drained. The old 
States had as much property in the public lands as 
the new; and yet it was proposed to take from the 
revenue they would bring, and give it as a bounty 
to those who shall go West. The bill would take 
money from him to give it to his neighbor, to in- 
duce him to leave Carolina and go into Arkansas 
or Missouri. This waz not fair; it was unequal; 
it was exclusive. 

Whether the existing land system was in all re- 
spects correct or not, was a question on which he 
should notenter. Thus far, at least, ithad acted 
regularly and well. It had made Ohio. It had 
made Indiana. It had made Illinois. It had made 
Missouri. It was making Michigan. It was making 
Arkansas. It was fast making the West the great 
depository of political power. One census more 
would make the old S'ates but an appendage to the 
new—a mere fringe upou the border of the West- 
ern empire. Was not this enough? Did Western 
gentlemen ask for more? Would they still insist 
upon hastening the process yet more by bills of 
bounty and privilege? He hoped not. If the 
United States title to the land was a grievance, it 
was a grievance which the new Siates could not 
remove. No doubt it was held as a grievance that 
the Government should hold up the land at $1 25 
Granting it, however, to be an evil, it could not be 
a very great one where there was so much land of 
the first rate qualitiy. There might be some evils 
in the system; but let not the Senate, by one fell 
Swoop, tear up and reverse the whole. 

It m-ght be because he was passing the meridian 
of life, but, from whatevercause, he certainly found 
a daily increasing tendency in his mind to stop in 
past experience, to abide by what had been tried. 
Stare decisis. He was for adhering to that which 
had worked well, and not, in the mere insolence of 
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his cwa reason, for tearing up and overturning 
what had long been decided by the wisdom of those 
who had gone before him. He tarned from mere 
theory, however fair and promising, to actual re- 
sults—to the verdict time hadgiven. The proposed 
plan held out magnificent results, but they were 
results merely in prospect. He preferred to stand 
on what experience had proved, and was satisfied 
with the results which proved the system, from 
which they flowed,to be wise and beneficent. 
As to the distinction proposed in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky, {Mr. Crirt- 
TENDEN,] by restricting the pre-emption privi- 
lege to the settler whose property does not ex- 
ceed $500, I am notinclined to adopt it. Lis object 
is to confine the benefitsof the bill to the poor man; 
but we are ali poor. In this country we all have to 
win our way to fortene by the sweat of our brow. 
The primeval curse rests upon America as upon 
the restof the world. I am not disposed to legis- 
late for the poer. In this free Republic we are all 
equal before the law, and when we are dispensing 
the bounties of the Government, I do not think we 
have any right to segragate one class alone as the 
If we do it in favor of 
one class, we do it against another class, which is 
utterly abborrent to the genius of ail our institu- 
tions. The men who subdue our Western forests 
are a noble race; hardy, daring, full of fenterprise 
and courage. I admire their character. I rejoice 
in their success; but I tLink they have no claim to 
exclusive legislation. While 1 look at them I must 
also have some regard to my own interests. What 
carries them to the West. A bold and enterpris- 
ing spirit. And who is it they seek to benefi:? 
Me or mine. Not atall. They seek to benefit 
themselves, and they are right; but they are no 
more entitled to the patronage of the Government 
thanTam. We both pursue our own interests, 
though in different jines of exertion. Our stimola- 
tion is to be found in the high rewards which this 
country holds out to every form of resolute enter- 
prive. If we emp'oy men to settle the public 
lands, we ought to pay them; but if they go for 
their own advantage, to that advantage they 
must look as the reward of their efforts. Ir, 
indeed, we have in any case thrown special burdens 
upon them, the case is altered. It is said we have 
accumulated an Indian foe upon their borders, and 
that this body of settlers present their bosoms as a 
rampart for cur protection; but wherein does their 
situation in this respect differ from that which has 
in succession been the early condition of ail who 
settled this country? Has not our whole wilder- 
ness been opened and settled under the gleam of 
the tomahawk? Did not our first settlers calculate 
on dangers when they penetrated the Western 
wikd-? They braved those dangers, and they have 
found their reward But it is said that if we ex- 
pose them to Indian neighbors, we are bound in 
justice to guard them from the danger we have 
crea'ed. Admit it;and have we not guarded them? 
Have we made no military provision for their de- 
fence? When Black Hawk and his band invaded 
the frontier, did we stand with our hands folded 
and suffer their settlements to be ravaged? No; we 
sent them our Generals and our troops. We poured 
out without stint the treasure and the blood of the 
nation; and it was bat our duty. I regard these 
Western settlers as children of the same common 
Government, as brothers in our great and wide 
family whom it is our pleasure and our pride to 
cherish and protect. We have sent regiment after 
regiment; we have built fort after fort; and if we 
have exposed them to danger, we have at least en- 
deavored to shield them against it; not but what, 
while I say this, I think that many gentlemen are 
disposee to overrate thate danger. True, we have 
sent off the Indians from within the Siates,and some 
of these very settlers have got the richest of the 
land which the Indians left behind them. We have 
congregated their tribes upon our frontier; bat how 
are they situated? On the one side are the settle- 
ments of the whites, the very States from which they 
have been expelled, full of an armed and hardy 
population, which is multiplying and becoming 
more and more dense from day to day. This is 
on one side offthem, and what is on the other? The 
boundiess prairies of the West. A land of 
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primeval beauty, covered with herbage and roamed 
by countless multitudes of buffalo and deer, and 
whatever else can celight the eye and tempt the 
footstep of the hunter. Are their tendencies to- 
ward us, or toward these vast and inviting hunting 
grounds? Wil) they be tempted to enter the bounds 
of Missouri and Arkansas, and rush upon the rifles 
of the settlers, and the bayonets of our troops, when 
the Camanches and the Caddoes lie beyond them 
to the West, whom they may sweep before them 
into the Pacific? I think not. I think their native 
tendency lies manifestly westward. Siil!, with 
their unceriain and malignant temper, it is our duty 
to guard against all possible contingencies, and I 
am willing and prepared to do it. 

He observed, in conclusion, that his object in 
rising bad only been to speak to the question of 
State rights, and not to discuss the bill. For one, 
he was as much disposed to trust the regulation of 
the elective franchise to the States of this Confe- 
deracy as to the General Government; and he felt 
content to leave the whole subject where the Con- 
stitutien had placed it. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee rose to address 
the Senate, but yielded toa motion to adjonrn 
which prevailing— 

The Senate thereupon adjourned. 





Frivay, January 8, 1841. 

The order of the day being the bill to establish 
@ permanent prospective pre-emption system in 
favor of settlers on the public lands who shall in- 
habit and cultivate the same and raise a log cabin 
thereon; and the question being on the following 
amendment cficered Ly Mr. Prentiss, of Vermont, 
as a substitute for the whole bill: 

“Strike out ail after the enacting clause,and insert 
the following: That every actual settler on any of 
the public lands, to which the Indian title has been 
extinguished, except such as are hereinafter re- 
served, being the head of a family, or over twen- 
ty-one years of age, who was in possession and a 
housekeeper, by personal residence thereon, at the 
time of the passing of this act, and for four months 
next preceding, shall be entitled to a pre-emption 
in the purchase of the land so settled upon, not 
exceeding one quarter seciion, at the minimum 
price now established by law.” 

Mr. ANDERSON addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Presipent: It is always with extreme re- 
luctance that I rise to trespass on the attention of 
the Senate, bat the great interest which this ques- 
tion has excited, and the deep feeling with which 
it will be received by our countrymen, and espe- 
cially by those whom I have the honor, in part, to 
represent, will sufficiently justify me in the humble 
attempt I shall make to discharge what I believe 
to be my duty upon the present occasion. 

The policy of the bill, of which alone I shall 
speak, without intending to rely, at present, upon 
its details, has been repeatedly recognised in the 
legislation of Tennessee, and has again and again 
received the sanction of Congress in their disposi- 
tion of the public domain. The people of this 
country have always sympathised deeply with that 
hardy, industrious, and enterprising portion of 
their fellow citizens, who go trom the respective 
States, to seek a solitary home in the great wilder- 
ness of the West. 

Sir, I feel the full weight of such considerations 
pressing upon me, and I cannot repress the abrupt 
expression of my entire dissent from the views 
ae by genilemen on the other side of this 

ouse. 

If an enlightened foreigner had attended the pro- 
gress of this debate, he would have received the 
impression that this was a mere question of 
finance. Following, by legitimate inference, the 
line of argument pursued by gentlemen on the 
other side, the question would bave risen upon him, 
whether it was not an evil greatly to be appre- 
hended, that our distant borders would be too soon 
occupied by bold pioneers, and that the vast wilds, 
which have now a scattered population, might pre- 
maturely be formed into States, under the guidance 
of those industrious cultivators of the soil. He 
would have listened in vain to understand, by this 
discussion, any great statesmanlike objections 
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which ought to be interposed against the rapid set- 
tlement of the far West. In vain might he at- 
tempt to trace any fact in the history of the rise 
and progress of other nations that resembled. the 


_ re trictive policy which so st:ikingly distinguishes 


the opposition to this measure. It is aot to be 
found in the action of the mother coun'ry towards 
us, atany period. It is not to be found in the co- 
lonial history of the great nations who are now act- 


_ ipg aconspicuous part in the affairs of the world. 


It is not to be found in the conduct of Great Bri- 
tain, either towards her present American pro- 
vinces, or her settlements in Asia or Africa. It is 
not to be found in the history of any of the nations 


| of the earth whose territerial extension was great, 
and whose borders needed protection, but on the 












_ ceeds of the public lands. 


contrary, the solicitude of every wise and patriotic 
Government has been to encourage the progress of 
their population to their u'most extremities, to 
strengthen and consolidate those distant settlements, 
and teach the emigrant to feel that his home there, 
however lonely, was sacred. The Roman empire 
planted not only fortresses, but backed them by 
colonies at a vast expense, upon her remote fron- 
tiers. To her they were, as they must be to every 
nation of the world similarly situated, not merely 
the keys of peace and of war, but the shield of de- 
fence. A wise people, looking at the relations of 
things, will appreciate the magnitude of such a po- 
licy by no present security so much as the possibi- 
lity of future danger. The existence of the first is 
one of the chief objects of government, as involving 
the whole question of prosperity; and to guard 
against the latter, one of the great principles of i's 
administrative action. It is with this view, in part, 
that England now seeks to settle by gratuities her 
American lands. Texas—but the other day foun?- 
ed by our own people—pursuing a wiser policy 
than ourselves, offers the m st liberal rewards to 
thove who will become her citizens, while we, at 
the centre of this great Republic, receiving the 
largest share of the benefits of the public expendi- 
tures, commencing at this point, and spreading 
almost exclusively upon the Northern Atlantic bor- 
ders—we, sir, in the midst of such considerations, 
hear this question deliberately treated as one of 
mere finance, of pounds, shillings, and pence, 
and a fit occasion to denounce the poor emi- 


_ grant, for daring to set his foot upcn the pub- 


lic soil, and that he should be bold and impu- 
dent enough te erect a cabin to shelter his house- 
less head. 

Sir, I de not look upon this as a mere question 


| of finance, but one of a far higher order, affecting 


deeply the happiness and prosperity of a mighty 
people, and the multitudes of exiles who will seek 
our land as an asylum from an iron oppression, 
that has risen and strengthened under the feudal 
subjection of a thousand years. I Jook, too, to this 


| measure as only the programme to some system 
| which must necessarily, in the end, take the anta- 
| gonist position to the proposition heretofore made, 


to distribute among the respective States the pro- 
Both projects to which 
I refer must mainly stand or fall upon the same 


| great principles. This, it is true, is not complete 
| in the final disposition of the publie land, and does 
| not postpone those vexed questions which must an- 
| nually arise here, but it is at least a pioneer 


to some equitable system, which will most sure- 
ly, in the great movement of thitigs, come 
sooner or later. That other system to which 
I allude, should be framed with a careful re- 
gard to the various interests involved, and if 
practicable, at least possess the merit of a final ad- 
justment of the subject. The present system, how- 
ever, which is proposed, ought not to alarm the fears 
of those who look specially to the raoneyed con- 
cerns of the country in connection with our public 
domain; for I do not entertain a doubt that it will 
rather add to than diminish the revenues of the 
Government. That which you will receive, and 
that which you will save in the course of fifty 
years, will advance far beyond the paltry millions 
which you can cast into the Treasury, by any nurs- 
ing policy for the benefit of the States respectively. 
I refer, sir, to the quantity of land you will sell, 
and to the accumalation of a massive population, 
upon a vastly extended and exposed frontier, whose 


presence may either overawe to peace the natural! 
belligerant savage, or check his bold and bloody 
incursions. 

I consider this measure, therefore, not likely to 
have any unfavorable financial effect, and as pre- 
senting the means of promoting the progress, and 
providing for the safety of a great nation. 

The bill proposes that every white person being 
the head of a family, andevery white msn over 
the age of eighteen, or widew who shall make a 
settlement on any public land, and who shall inha- 
bit and improve them, and raise a log cabin or 
obter dwelling thereon, shall be entitled to a pre. 
emption in the purchase of one hundred and sixty 
acres of land, at the minimum price of one dollar 
and twenty-five cents. It was attempted to amend 
this provision, by adding the condition, that the emi- 
grant who was worth more than five hundred dollars 
should not be entilled to the right of pre- 
emption. A regret was expressed on yesterday 
that it had failed. Nothing, it seems to me, 
could be more unjust and invidious than such 
a condition, and I rejoice that it has failed. Itis 
the enterprise, the industry, and the safety of the 
emigrant, without distinction of persons, which 
you seek to protect against the unequal power of 
the speculator; and whether he is worth one dollar 
or five thousand, all those considerations apply 
with undiminished force to him, while he stands 
there as one more to be added to the living rampart, 
which is thus formed for the defence of the whole 
country. 

But, sir, what is thegreat policy of this measure? 
This being settled, for good or for evi!, determines 
of course the proper line of our action. Is it such 
as we heard it denounced to be on yesterday? It 
was then denominated a system ef “privileges and 
bounties!"—a system by which our magnificent 
domain would be exhausted! Sir, what privilege, 
and what bounty? The privilege of buying land 
at the minimum price at which you have fixed it! 
The privilege and bounty of being preferred to the 
speculator! That privilege and that bounty to the 
poor and the adveniurous, which alone can make 
your public domain most valuable! The privilege 
of entering a wilderness seven hundred miles from 
your seatof Government! A privilege, the natu- 
ral result, I might say the necessity, of having cast 
the Indians out of our borders! The privilege of 
assisting to fill your Treasury! This privilege you 
confer upon the undismayed adventurer, who goes 
forth from the land of his birth, and the home of 
his childhood, from friends, and kindred, and who 
plants towns and cities where you would have to 
establish acordon of military posts. Sir, let it be 
remembered, these privileges and bounties fall from 
our hand upon the laborer, the farmer, and the 
pioneer, the great producing classes of the commu- 
nity, like summer showers upon the parched earth! 
They are rare, but welcome. They are our only 
tender mercies cast upon them, like ‘‘angels’ visiis, 
few and far between!” And shall the humble poor 
look to usin vain? Shall we turn them from our 
door houseless and homeless, and even forbid them 
to strike the axe, and rear their cabin in our vast and 
unoccupied forests? Has so soona “change come 
o’er the spirit of the dream?” “but yesterday, and 
they conld have stood against the world; now, none 
so poor to do them reverence!” Sir, I confess it 
struck me with peculiar foree; it sounded strangely 
in my ears to hear from the other side of this 
House—from the party with whom we have so re- 
cently contended, this bill which so justly and fair- 
ly provides for the poor, the industrious, the enter- 
prising, the great producing classes of the commu- 
nity, denounced most bitterly, as a “bill of privi- 
leges and bounties, of rewards and punishments.” 
I repeat, considering the scenes through which we 
have recently passed, end the quarter from whence 
this came, I was most profoundly astonished. It 
carries with it a practical commentary, which no 
ingenuity can escape, and which requires no elo- 
quence to illustrate or enforce. Sir, how soon has 
it been forgotten that those very men for whom we 
are now legislating, belong to that great agricul- 
tural mass who pursue the only unprotected occu- 
pation in our country? How soon has it been for- 
gotten that they are the voters and the tax- 
payers, from whose hands are received all the 
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power, and from the sweat of whose brows flow all | 


the sweets that luxurious wealth carefully gathers 
up to cherish and inspire its collapsed excitement, 
to pleace its taste, and gratify its pride. 

Bat, sir, what sort of privilege is that which you 
give to the humble and unambitious emigrant to 
bay the lit’e spot of earth upon which he seats 
himse:f, w! en compared with the privileges and 
bounties wi ich you bestow upon more highly favor- 
ed objects c fyour kindness? Thecontrast is strange, 
marked and peculiarly distinguishing! The histo- 
ry of this country shows that we have just passed 
through a long succession of privileges and boun- 





ties to the manufacturer, of privileges and boun- 
ties to agreat National Bank, and of privileges 
aid bounties almost every where, except to the 
por and indastrious farmer, who asks you to give 
him nothing but protection against the speculator— 
that the cabin which ke rears to shelter the wife of 


his bosom, and the pledges of their love; may be sa- | 


cred against the world! For that price you bave set 
upon it, he only demands of you to let him be the | 
purchaser! Tte very thought, however, of privi- 

leges and bounties to the honest and industrious 
cultivator of the soil, rouses up resistance and pro- 
vokes denunciation from those who have very late- 
ly professed to hold his interests very carefully and 
tnderly in the hollow of their hand! And how lonz, 
sir, will gentlemen pause—or will they pause at 
all under their keen sense of horror at these privi- 
leges of the husbandman, when they shall come to | 
erect a vast Bank of the United States, with the 
h'ghest prerogatives, and the largest privileges, or | 
else woen they shall come to call into existence, as 
the head of a great banking league, some rotten, 
disjointed, prostrate and stil sinking institution, 
whose privileges have been corrupt and boundless, 
as her power has been abused and uncontrolled’? 
All this will not sbock the lively sensibilities of | 
gentlemen! That banker, and that banking in- | 





stitution will with ease gather wealth, and 
grasp a thousand landed tiles, and even as- 
pire to guide and master the political cur- 
rent of events, and they are advocated upon 
the high public considerations of promoting the ge- 
neral welfare, whi'e the humble laborer, utterly de- 
nounced, seeks but a home, and, “remote and un- 
friended,” pursuing “‘the noiseless tenor of bis way,” 
he form; one of the millions on the strength of 
whose arm, and the courage and patriotism of 
whose heart, depends the safety of the Republic. Is 
there nothing of the public welfare that belongs to 
the destiny of that man? This one of the million? 
And shall not the voice of kindness be raised here 
to cheer his onward course, and the hand of a wise 
policy be extended to protect his lonely habitation? 

But, sir, this prospective pre-emption, as I have 
stated, was also denounced as a system of rewards 
and punishments, applied between the Atlantic and 
the West. The citizen of the neglected Atlantic | 
was described as being left to pursue his obscure 
path uakncwn, and unregarded by the Govern- 
ment, while the man of the far West rioted in the 
pursuit of the wild game of the prairies, and had 
superadded to his pleasures the highest legislative 
rewards. The great landed domain has been held 
up as that patrimony of the old States of which 
they have been gradually stripped by a similar le- 
gislation, and of which we seemed now to be in the 
attitude of ultimately depriving them, for the bene- 
fitof a more favored region. The hamlets, the 
towns, the cities, the vast spreading population of 
the West, has been grouped in graphic pictures to 
impress more strikingly upon our minds how we 
have built them by our legislation, and fostered 
them by our patronage. hese have been 
called the rewards to the West. In contrast 
with this, and over which the sensitive and 
sympathizing can scarcely refrain a_ tear, 
we have the neglected condition of the At- 
lantic States painted with a fervid pencil and a 
filial hand. Their old fields covered with the growth 
of the pine, their villages decayed, their houses de- 
serted, and their citizens gone. Who, sir, but would 
mourn over desolation like this? would weep to 
witness the infliction of sucha punishment? There 
is nothing, perhaps, which more powerfully appeals 
to the sympathy of the human heart than the nar- 
rative of the misfortunes of those who have passed 








from the highest tide of prosperity to obsure want. 
But that the impression may sink deep and lasting- 
ly, the picture must be just? A mistake in this 1s 
fatal. It will chill your charity, aed dry your 
tears. How, then, does this work of the imagina- 
tion contrast with all that meets your eye through- 
out the broad Northern Atlantic States? They 
have advanced in their population, augmented their 
commerce, improved and increased their agricul- 
ture, adorned and extended their cities, founded 
new seats of learning, revived those whose decaying 
| ghts were going out, and added with a most unexam- 
pled rapidity to the private wealth of individuals, 
the progress of the arts and sciences, the building 
of roads, the opening of canals, and the laying of 
railways, uniil they have extinguished space, and 
almost condensed their cities to a unit. In all this 
the broad hand of prosperity has made its deep 
and indelible impress. This forms a small part of 
the punishments inflicted upon the Atlantic Siates by 
the disposition of the public lands. 

Bat, Mr. President, let us inquire, for a moment, 
into this system of rewards and punishments, 
which has excited so much denunciation. I do not 
mean to utier any thing unkind, or invidious, or in 
the spirit of complaint, but in the right of rejoinder. 
I may be permitted to contrast the action of this 
Government in regard to the two grand divisions of 
the country—the Atlantic, ov the one side, and the 
interior on the other. I think it requires no great 
mental effort to perceive that there is sound philo- 
sophy in the parallel, that this division in the Re- 
public of two great sections has a necessary exis'- 
ence in their natural position. Itis the history of 
all governments, and wherever they have had du- 
rability it has been by the action and reaction of 
balances es'ablished by natural causes, and pre- 
served by a skillful administrative policy. In the 
West we have lands. We therefore want men; 
and men and Jands constitute the greatness of our 
position, and from which, as a resource, we may 
build up a flourishing country. In the progress of 
industry this is a necessary consequence. It is not 
more natural in us, therefore, to ask you to do that 
in regard to the public lands which will benefit and 
protect the laboring settler, than it is wise in you 
to grant the demand, beeause it will, in the end, 
promote a common prosperity. Such, sir, is the 
true “head and frout” of the whule sysiem of re- 
wards to the West! But not merely to balance 
this for the past, the present, and through all future 
time, has it never occurred to you that for all the 
parposes of taxation and expenditure, ours isa 
Northern Atlantic Government, and those States 
are, have been, and most probably will con- 
tinue to be, the great recipients of the mass 
of the public expenditures. The difference 
between us is that we of the interior are tax- 
payers, but not receivers of the great body of the 
appropriations. In the Atlantic they are tax-pay- 
ers and receivers too, and their indastry is actually 
stimulated by that which they consume, because the 
premium at which they are permitted todo it is 
returned into their hands, either for the products of 
their soil, or their skill in manufactures. Thus the 
system of punishments proceeds. It isin the At- 
lantic States that you have erected your 
most costly palaces and public works; your 
custom-houses, and light-houses; and, added 
to all these, you have improved their harbors. I 
repeat, sir, I do not speak in the spirit of dissatis- 
faction, but of justice. Our brethren of the North- 
ern Atlantic do but enjoy their position, perhaps 
with no greater tendency to the monopoly of all 
the moneyed favors of the Government than is na- 
tural to man where his sligh‘est caprice has been 
respected, and all his wishes indulged. These men 
for whom we ask your protection against the spe- 
culator, are both tax-payers and land-buyers at 
your own price—and for ail this we inflict a punish- 
ment upon the old States, by building our ships 
there when they might be constructed on the wa- 
ters of the Mississippi. We purchase there almost 
all our navel and military stores, when they might 
be obtained in the West. In the manufacture of 
fire arms, and all the munitions of war, Tennessee 
and Missouri can offer facilities not to be excelled 
in any part of the world; but in the harshness of 
our severity, we punish our friends and fellow-citi- 


zens of the Atlante, by the manufacture of these 
articles within their borders, that their raw mate- 
rial may be used instead of ours, their skill em- 
ployed, and their provisions consumed. We have 
punished them by giving to the deaf and damb 
asylum of Connecticut a township of land—and of 
the millions appropriated for the support of our 
Government, more than five-sixths are expended 
in the Northern Atlantic States. Aboveall, we 
punish them by expending every surplus dollar we 
make in their ports. No ma'ter how it comes, 
whether from the toil of the miner or the plough- 
man, the hardy trapper or the trader of Santa Fe, 
the wealthy merchant and the manufacturer of the 
North gather within the year the hard earnings of 
of the whole West. But, sir, | oughtto add that 
other, and that last punishment which we inflict 
upon them, and from which, like the rewards they be- 
stow on us, we all derive a common ben fit. We 
punish them by seeking to improve that proud and 
glorious navy which protects them in war, and 
enriches them in peace. 

This is a hasty review of the punishmenés inflic'- 
ed upon the Northern Atlantic, peculiarly; and it 
must be admitted they are at least gentle and ter- 
der. In return, sir, though you may call them ty 
the name ef rewards, give to us similar punish- 
ments—so gentle, so kind, s> modest, so tender! 
That is, sir, let us have the advan'ages of our po- 
sition—of land and men—as you have the advan- 
tages of your position; and do not seek to become 
a great land merchant, holding up your merchan- 
dise for higher prices, or fretting over the appre- 
hension of the loss of afew cents. It is notd- 
manded by your obligations—it is unstited to the 
greatness of your policy. 

Let us hear no more, then, of “privileges and 
bounties,” of “rewards and punishments,” or of 
the obscurity of the man of the Atlantic, while that 
gilded coach parades yonder city, and that humble 
laborer delves in the soil cf the far West, and while 
that banker has been, or is to be, made yet moe 
than a millionaire, with potent privileges, that 
princes might envy, while that lonely emigrant asks 
leave to pay, from the Jabor of his hands, the price 
you have fixed upon the little spot of earth where 
he has reared his log cabin, and placed in it, as its 
queen, the wife of his bosom, the parimer of his 
perils and his toils. 

In one word, bestow upon the men of the West 
who shall go there, those kind, those gentle, ard 
those tender punishments which we bestow upon 
the Northern Auantic. Give us, I repeat, the ad- 
vaniages of our position, as we give to you the ad- 
vantages of yours, and do it not grudgingly. 

Mr. President, I now turn to what was done for 
the French settlers and Polish exiles, as adverted 
to in the course of this debate. I bad the laws br- 
fore me at the moment they were referred to, but 
I confess my mind took avery different directicn 
frem what appeared to be to be the opinion on the 
other side of this House. From the legal argument 
which was made by one gentleman, | had at first 
inferred that we would have received some addi- 
tional a'd in the support of this question. Bat, 
sir, I little expected that the charity which induced 
Senators to vote a township of land, at the mini- 
mum price, and acredit of ten years to the unfor- 
tunate Polish exiles, wouid so soon have given way 
when a less gracious deed was to be done to our 
own citiz2ns, mingled it might be with the few who 
who should seek to escape from the oppressions of 
foreign despotism. In that very vote, which I now 
have before me, arethe names of many Senatois 
who are now honored by seats upon this floor, and 
gave to that measure their sanc'ion. Ido not, sir, 
mean to Tind fault with that privilege and bounty act, 
nor with the punishment it must have inflicted upon 
the Atlantic, if the position be true, as taken in 
this debate, that this bill is one of punishments to 
the Atlantic States! That at required no deciara- 
tion of their intention to become ci izens, nor have 
your land Jaws ever required such a proceeding on 
the part of the purchasers,of whatever country they 
might be. Either the charity to those exiles was wrong 
then, or less charity to ourown citizens,and'to fore gn- 
ers generally, the men of log cabins, is right now! 
There is no escape from this conclusion! As far 
as the question of any declaration of citizenship is 
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involved,: the policy of our law, as well as that 
more recent act of this august body, was doubtless 
founded upon the very rational presumption that 
foreigners who seek an asylum in our country 
would come as the natural enemies of tyranny. I 
am not unmindful of what Isay. ‘The principle 
which embraces the one completely covers the other. 
It is in vain to refer to poor, unhappy, dismember- 
ed, prestrate, and rained Poland, rent asunder and 
trampled in the dust by the Autocrat of Russia, as 
sending forth upon us higher claims, in the persons 
of her exiles, than other emigrants from every op- 
pressive despotism of Europe. Nor dol agree with 
the suggestion made, that emigrant foreigners, who 
find here our outstretched arm;, secretly retaio their 
early prejudices in favor ef kings and princes. 
This might apply to the titled exile, but not to that 
laborer who fled to us for the protection of our 
jaws, and the enjoyment of our liberties. He has 
no sympathy with power. The iron of resistance 
and of hatred has entered deep into his heart against 
the titular nobleman before whom he was com- 
pelled to bow, and against that king who had ruled 
bim with a despot’s rod. From the moment that 
he set his foot upon your shores, and beheld that 
glorious banner that waves above the dome of this 
Capitol, his allegiance to the land of his adoption 
entered into his heart, as a fixed principle, faithfully 
and forever; and when he fells the first tree of the 
far West, and treads upon the soil he can proudly 
call bis own, an invading foe could only strike 
down the standard cf liberty by passing over his 
dead or dying body. 

Sir, why should not such mea as those, as they 
have for more than forty years, mingle in the pur- 
chase of your lands; and if we could vote a town- 
ship of land to the exiles of Poland, at a credit of 
ten years, and the lowest price, why not let our 
own countrymen enter the land for prompt pay- 
ment? Why, too, sir, should we for the first time 
introduce odious exceptions in 1eference to aliens, 
never resorted to in all our legislation upon this 
subject? Sir, the poor of every land are the same, 
They are the lovers of liberty wherever you find 
them, because they bave been made to taste the 
biter cup of degradation You have nothing to 
fear from such men! Such were ihe sires of 
that population which filled our victorious armies 
in the Revolutionary stragg'e. But, sir, we voted 
tothe French sett'ers four townships of land, at a 
creditof fourteen years, for the minimum price, 
without exacting any condition of naturalization. 
The possession and occupancy of land seems to 
imply in our Jegislaticn that this act will follow as 
amatter of choice on the part of the iniividua'. 
Any interposition at this day is obviously unne- 
cessary, When ro inconvenience has ever arisen 
from the present state of our laws. 

The importance which has been given to this 
part of the subject, has induced me to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the special legislation which 
we have made ia those cases, without deeming it 
necessary to al er our general rules, in the slightest 
particular. Sir, | am fully sensible of what may 
be said for Poland, the country of Kosciusko and 
of Pulaski-—a country which seemed destined, at 
one period Of her history, to take the lead of all the 
continent of Europe in the march of the right of 
suffrage, and the equality of liberty, when her three 
hundred thousand men were ass*mbled on the 
plains of Warsaw, and the negative of a single in- 
dividual would have decided the power of her ruler. 
I never can forget she has a hero whose bones 
sleep in this Jand, consecrated by his blood; and, 
sir, i should, if I had had the honor of a seat upon 
this floor then, zeceived the perishing exiles from 
her ruin with a generous heart and an open hand. 
But, sir, to what despotism in Europe can you hot 
turn and behold like oppressions, and when the 
victim who has long writhed beneath the tyrant’s 
grasp escapes tothis happy land, will you begin now 
for the first time, to doubt his sincerity, and to place 
him under hitherto unknown exceptions? 

Sir, for one, in the sense in which all our institu- 
tions have been a proclamation to the world, and 
in conformity with your long established policy, if 
the silence of the law in relation toaliens be a like 
proclamation, let them come and mingle with our 
people, and partake of the joys and the blessings of 











liberty. The only impress of despotism they will 


bring with them, will be that hatred of it which has 
been indelibly stamped upon their hearts. It is 
now too late, with our success and our experience, 
and the past sanctions of our law, to enter upon 
the first act of proscription of the foreign emi- 
grant. 

Mr. President, I regretted exceedingly to hear it 
intimated upon this floor, by some of those who be- 
long to the recently triumphant party, that the set- 
tlers upon the public lands ought to be removed by 
force. Itis true, sir, that in some sense they are 
trespassers, but without disturbing the public peace. 
By the very act of occupancy which has been here 
denounced, they add to the value of our national 
domain. If the desiga of such settiement was to 
prepare the way for asking the land as a gift, there 
would be some plausibility for the denunciation. 
But the first wish and the highest expectation cf the 
settler is to become the purchaser. It is in the very 
philosophy of things, in a country like ours, whose 
free institutions awaken and bear up the spirit of 
aspiration from the humble hut, as well as the 
lofty palace, that the poor man, surrounded 
by his wife and his chiidren, and animated 
by a holy love of those endeared objects, with 
a pure conscience and a_ resolved purpose, 
relying upon his own unassisted arm, should go 
forth to the wilds of the far West to improve 
his fortunes, and confirm his personal independ- 
ence. He meets, there, men like himself, who have 
entered upon that new experiment with the same 
ardent hopes and lively expectations. A common 
lot, and common sufferings, band these settlers to- 
gether, and they love each other next to those whom 
God hath specially committed to their charge! 
Such, sir, are the men whom it is proposed to drive 
from their homes! Whence, sir, and whither, 
would you march an army? What part of the 
broad territory of the West would it traverse in or- 
der to reach the point of attack? I tell you public 
opinion would drive back your cohorts, and the 
man who should attempt such a measure is not so 
high bat that same public opinion would drag him 
to the dust with scorn and indignation! My 
friend from Missouri [Mr. Linn] was right—the 
deed can never be done! 

Mr. President, there was another view of this 
subject taken by gentlemen on the other side with 
which Ido not concur. It has been said that there 
was no danger to be apprehended on our extended 
Western frontier. The twenty-six thousand In- 
dian warriors whom our policy has assembled 
there, it has been said, are perfectly harmless, and 
that, instead of directing their arms against us, they 
will sweep California This bas been said in an- 
swer to the argument that this bill should pass in 
order to induce emigration to our most remote bor- 
ders. I confess, sir, in this aspect of the subject I 
look upon it as presenting some of the most imposing 
questions which can occupy the attention of the 
American statesman. If we attempt to consider it 
as a subject of finance only, we carry it far below 
the standard to which it advances in the great scale 
of our interes's. It is almost, sir, next in magni- 
tude to the question of peace or war. I look upon 
its failure, if it is to be followed by the prevention 
of settlements on the public lands, as pregnant with 
vast and unknewn mischiefs, and its success as 
certainly to be the ultimate means of procuring 
safety and protection to a long line of inland and 
undefended frontier, which cannot, in any other 
way, be secured against the invasion of the sa- 
vage. If, however, the love of money must pre- 
vail, I entreat gentlemen to look through the rapid 
and protracted march of events it will produce, and 
when they have subjected the measure to the test of 
practical scrutiny, it will be found to be the most 
profitable scheme for the sale of the public lands 
that has ever yet been devised. When they calcu- 
late the difference between the interest on the 
amount ef moneys which would be received under 
the old system, at particular periods, extending for 
more than fifty years, and that sum which would be 
realized by prompt and rapid sales under this law, 
I think it must be seen there would be little reason 
in a financial aspect to resist its passage. 

But as a measure of policy, by which settlements 
will be invited to your most remote borders, along 
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which you shall form a living and massive rampart 


(etree 


of bold and hardy men, its importance can only be 
estimated by a review of the actual condition of 
our frontier, the relations between us and the hun- 
dred Indian tribes who hover like a storm upon our 
Western horizon, and the great in‘erests of the ciyj- 
lized world, which in the adjustment of its balances 
may finally precipitate upon us the mightiest power 
of the earth. The proposition is startling and im- 
posing, but not more startling than true. 

Sir, how is it that we can assume the fact that 
the Indian tribes are harmless? The history of our 
country, passing from its first settlement through the 
war of the Revolution, and the second war of inde. 
pendence, is replete with contradictary evidence to 
any such supposition. Peace! Peace! Security 
with the Indian! Itis but adream! He but re. 
poses for a season in the enjoyment of your favors 
until that day shall arrive when he flushes with the 
hope of blood and revenge. The recollection of 
the injuries you have inflicted—the lands you have 
taken—ihe wounded pride you have humbled, the 
very tribute under which you have placed him, 
keeps the fire of hatred unquenched, and fiercely 
burning in his bosom! He will receive your gifts, 
extend his hand for your annuities, but instead of 
turning his face upon the b!eak passes of the Rocky 
Mountains, and descending upon the coast of Cali- 
fornia, he will patiently await the period, when 
events, guided by the potent band of his old ally, 
shall call him to the war-path and the battle field. 
He will then remember, not your bounties, but 
your triumphs, and he will prepare, in a more for- 
midable shape than at any former period, for unit- 
ing his kindred tribes in one solid league against 
yoar frontier brethren. The annuities which you 
so bountifully bestow upon them exert but a friend- 
ly influence, where no other more powerful agency 
is brought to act upon their councils. Their civi- 
lization toc, in which some of them, at least, are 
rapidly advancing, is but the instrument of remov- 
ing the barriers between you and them in your 
more social relations, but cannot at its present 
stage have any influence upon a question of war, 
which is the na'ural element of the Indian. His 
daily pursuits of the wild game of the forest or the 
prairie, is but the inspiring mimicry of war, and so 
in the midst of peace, the habit (the controlling power 
of man afier all) is kept fresh, inspired and vigo- 
rous. We have, sir, an illustration of what I say 
in cne of the most memorable and graphic inci- 
dents of Indian history. At the commencement 
of our last war with Great Britain, we were pay- 
ing to the Indian tribes ample annuities. The 
Creek, the most powerful of his kindred, shared 
largely of our bounty, but it had no repress- 
ing effect upon his hostile spirit. That intre- 
pid man, whom yoo, Mr. President, met in 
that battle field which has given immortal 
honor to the living and the dead, joined them 
in their national councils, and turned their 
love of peace to the fierce spirit of war. It was 
not the witchery of his eloquence, but, sir, the 
witchery of their passions! Their love of war! 


. Their hatred of the border man! He went forth 


as the ally and the agentof a great power, and 
some kindred spirit of his will be found to act the 
same part, with the consolida’ed Indian tribes, in 
the future drama of the frontier, whenever suffi- 
ciently active and skilful appliances are brought 
home to their prejudices, their habits, and their 
passions. 

Bat, Mr. President, I consider the question of 
danger upon our extended Western frontier, which 
has been treated as utterly illusory, as having its 
origin in the present progress. of international 
events which no skillcan avoid, and no human 
arm can stay. I refer, sir, to the relations between 
ourselves and Great Britain. I refer to her inte- 
rests, the position she occupies in the affairs of 
mankind, and the power which sooner or latef she 
will be called on to exert. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood. I concur 
most fully in the opinions expressed by my friend 
from Missouri (Mr. Linx] in the debate of this 
morning, upon another subject, in which he advert- 
ed to the action of that Government towards us. 
He expressed his opinion that, fer the present, she 
had no designs of a hostile character; but while th:s 
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was apparent, she was bol the less earnestly engaged 
in pushing her settlements to every point of our paci- 
fic territory, from the waters of the Oregon to Cali- 
fornia; and for the peculiar purposes of her fur 
trade, and other ulterior objects, not yet developed, 
she had extended her laws to every portion of the 
West, even where we held the right of eminent do- 
main, within the Indian possessions. 

Sir, there isne movement of the British Govern- 
ment in regard to ourselves which is not marked 
by a wise and careful looking forward to the fa- 
ture; and no man can have given a profound at- 


tention to her history, without perceiving that her | 


position is intrinsically difficult and great. For the 
present, She prefers our friendship, and needs the 
moral countenance of every disinterested peopie of 
Christendom. 


relations, and the intricate line of action she has to 


pursue in the present pressing and maturing affairs | 


of the world; and nothing short of a stupid diplo- 
matic blunder, joined to bad temper, could possibly 
involve us now in a war, when it is the obvious in- 
terest and the desire of both to maintain peace. I 
do not mean by this that Great Britain is anxious 
to expedi’e the adjustment of our differences; but 
the questions which present themselves on the sur- 
face of our intercourse, are not those upon 
which she is disposed, at present, to take on 
any very high excitement. It is most pro- 
bable she would prefer to leave them open to 
the accession of other causes, until the time 


and the occasion shall be ripe for her to as- | 


sume a very different attitude. Without intending 
to trace the motives of her future action, it is p!ain 
that, although we may have peace with her for ten, 
or perchance fifteen years, which, however, I think, 
pretracts the supposition beyond the probability, we 
may confidently expect that our commerce and na- 


vigation will interpose such rival interests to her | 
progress ia every quarter of the globe, which is | 


made accessible to our interprise, that she will then 
be ready to invent the ways and means to hasten 
the conflict. At present she is occupied with 
watching a nearer acd more formidable power—a 
power made so by herself, in the height of her pre- 
judice, and the violence of her passion. The mo- 


ment she stru k the falchion from the hand of the | 


Gaelic Cesar, and plucked from his brow the iron 
crown of Lombardy, she felt and perceiv-d her er- 
ror, and hastened to adjust herself to the move- 
ments of that other rival dominion, which rose un- 


matched, as that ascendant genius sunk beneath | 
lt is now more than twenty years | 


the horizon. 
since that remarkable event, and the Autocrat of 


Russia, pursuing the unavowed end of a profound | 


policy, and with signal success passing onward 
from his frozen region to the East and the South, 
has transferred the question of the balance of 
power from the old seat of its adjustment in Eu- 
rope, to Asia and Africa. 
England is cast as an actor having the deepest 


stake and greatest agency, and she is preparing to | 
play her part with an energy that never tires, and | 


a wisdom that never forsakes her. Of her final 
triumph in any great struggle like this with Earo- 
pean nations, I have not the slightest doubt; and if, 
ia the progress of events, it shall become necessary, 
she will dictate the terms of peace in the plains of 
Anatolia, and with one foot planted in Egypt, and 
the other in China, flushed with conquest, and pos- 
sessing an¢mpire upon which the sun in his wide 
career never sets, she will present herself in the full 
panoply of war, not only as she now is, the most 


formidable power of the world—but our most for-’ 


midable rival of the world. It is in that attitude of 
things that I contemplate the rival destinies between 
England and ourselves! It is a conflict that is fixed 
and inevitable, unless the spirit of justice and for- 
bearance, and of kindred feeling, which, Heaven 
send, shall prevail in the mutual councils of these 
nations. And, Mr. President, humble and incon- 
siderable as this measure may be io contrast with 
such mighty events, it can be made to form a great 
and leading link in the defence which you w|i 
be called jon to make in that great contest! 
What, in that event, is to prevent England 
passing from Asia to the Pacific ccast, and crossing 
the Rocky mountains to precipitate an allied army 


It is entirely reasonable to cuppose | 
that her able statesmen understand her complicated | 


In this grand drama, | 
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of disciplined veterans, and enraged Indians upon 
your Western borders. Sir, it is nv impracticable 
undertaking to a power possessing the position and 
the means of Great Britain. The resources to sup- 
ply an army in the country to be penetrated, are in- 
exhaustible. That movement would be met bya 
correspondent line of action on the part of the 
British Fur Companies, in order to bring into re- 
quisition, every Indian warrior beyond the Mis- 
sissigpi. Let us not forget that Great Britain has 
already her standard at the mouth of the 
Oregon, as if the spirit of prophecy was upon her! 
And shall we hesitate upon a line of policy to 
which we are bound, as well from the danger that 
has sprung from our own hand, as by those which 
must follow from the natural course of events? 
Shall we hesitate upon a line of policy, which, if it 
prevailed no where elss, we are solemnly bound to 
establish upon that Western frontier! The Indians 
are in a concentrated body there, by our act, and 
England occupies the Oregon by our connivance! 

Such, sir, is the answer I have to make to those 
who think there is no danger upon cur Western 
frontier, and such are the views I entertain in re- 
gard to this question, and whether considerei as 
affecting the private happiness of individuals, or 
the public prosperity of the country, it seems to 
mea wise forecast demands of us the passage of 
this measure. The time will come, I have no 
doubt, when all individual opinion will give way to 
the progress of events, and I humbly trust, that 
our legislation will be such, that those who come 
after vs will find reason to rejoice tbat the policy 
we now propose has fulfilled the just and ample 
expectations of ils advocates—the poor and the in- 
dustrious befriended, and the public prosperity pro- 
moted. 





The following remarks were submitted by Mr. 
Prentiss when the above bill was under censide- 
ration on Monday, the 4th instant. 


Mr. PRENTISS said he d.d not intend to enter | 
atall into the general policy of pre-emption laws. | 


He deemed it altogether unnecessary to do so, be- | 


cause that question had been discussed at length, 
and very fully, on former occasions, and every 
member must have made up his mind decisively 
upon it. 


ticulars which distinguished this bill from all other 
laws which had been passed upon the subject, and 


which, in his opinion, rendered it singularly and | 


exceedingly objectionable. 

it was well known that he had not looked upon 
pre-emption laws with much favor; that be had 
been apposed to the whole system, and had uni- 


His object was merely to state, and bring | 
distinctly to the notice of the Senate, the main par- | 





formly voted against every bill of the kind, believ- | 


ing, as he did, that the system was wrong in prin- 
ciple, unsound in policy, and incompatible with the 
public interest, as well as with every considera- 
tion of justice. Buatif he had entertained a differ- 


ent opinion,ard had given his assent to the laws | 


which had been previously passed, he could not be 
prevailed upon toyield his support to a mea- 
sure of so extraordinary a character as the present 
one. 

The first and most essential particular (said Mr. 
P.) which distinguished this bill from ali former 
laws was, that it was prospective and permanent, 
holding out an invitation to persons from all quar- 
ters of the world to settle upon the public lands, 
and 'o endure for all time to come. The laws here- 
tofore enacted had been entirely retrospective in 
their operation, confined to cases of past settlement, 
and had professedly held out no encouregement to 
future intrusions upon the public domain. Mr. P. 


wished to know whether the Senate was prepared | 


to depart from the policy hitherto invariably acted 
upon, and to carry it to the extraordinary extent 
contemplated by this bill. For cne, he must say 
that he was unwilling to make the public lands an 
object of scramble and plunder, not only by our 
own cilizens, but by aliens and foreigners. 

Former laws had been framed in such a way as 
to guard against frauds, and tc effectuate the pro- 
fessed intention of the laws. The act of 1838 de- 
fined what should constitute a seitlement. It re- 
quired a possession by personal residence on the 
land at the time of passing the act, and fer four 
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months next preceding. The present bill gave the 
right of pre emption, generally, to all persons who 
should “inhabit and improve the land, and raise a log 
cabin thereon,” without specifying what should 
amount to an inhebitancy or improvement, or con- 
taining any limitation as to the extent of the im- 
provement or the duration of the inhabitancy. The 
bill, in this respect, was extremely vague and inde- 
finite; and it was difficult to perceive what there 
was to preveat any one who should erect a tempo- 
rary cabin, plant perhaps a rod or two of ground, 
and camp upon it a week or so, from securing to 
himself a tive to the exclusion of all ohers. It 
was obvious that the facilites to fraud would be 
great; and it required no uncummon discernment 
to see that speculators and jobbers, rather than 
bona fide actual settlers, would receive the princi- 
pal benefits of such very liberal legislation. Slight 
ac's of settlement would answer the purpose, and 
nothing would be easier than for capitalists, men of 
weal h, (o plant hordes of squatters upon the pub- 
lc lands, one here and another there, and in that 
way monopolize to themselves the choicest and 
most valuable tracts in the whole extent of the pub- 
lic domain. The last pre-emption law which had 
been passed was carefully guarded in this particu- 
lar. It required from every person claiming the 
benefit of the law an affidavit that he entered upon 
the land exclusively for his own use and benefit, and 
not for the use or benefit of any other person, and 
that he had not agreed or contracted, directly or 
indirectly, to convey or transfer it to any other per- 
son. The present bill contained no provision of 
that sort, or indeed any security whatever against 
abuses, but left the way open and unobstracted to 
the practice «f the most extended fraud and specu- 
lation. It was further to be observed that there 
was nO limitation as to the time of payment for the 
land, and the settler might hold and enjoy his right 
to it not only for many years, under a credit with- 
out intezest, but it might be for an indefinite period 
oftime. The interests of the United States were 
nut properly or sufficiently secured in several other 
respects which might be mentioned, but it was hard- 
ly worth while to go further into details. 

The bill (Mr. P. said) was a measure, in his 
view, of anew and very extraordinary character. 
It was not only prospective and permanent, but most 
extensive in lis operation. It covered the whole 
public domain. It extended to lands surveyed and 
unsurveyed. It exposed the richest portions of 
any aud all to be picked and select d, to be seized 
upon and taken up,at the inconsiderable price of a 
collar and a quarter ag acre, as well to gratify the 


| avarice and cupidity of greedy, rapacious specu- 


lators, as to satisfy the wants of the needy but hard 
laboring and meritorious cultivator. It would su- 
persede and put an end to the whole land system; a 
system almost coevel with the Government, which 
had been in successful operauon nearly half a cen- 
tury, had been tested and approved by long expe- 
rience, and the beneficial effec's of which hai been 
seen and felt by all. To a measure of such tre- 
mendous import, involving consequences so much 
at variance with public policy, so seriously affect- 
ing one of the great interests of the country, Mr. 
P. would repeat, he could not give bis assent. 





Monpay, January 11, 1841. 
The question being upon the instructions moved 
by- Mr. Crirrenpen, as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill be recommitted to the committee 
that reported it, with instructions to report amendmients thereto 
to the following effect: 

Ist. To distribute the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
among the several States of the Union in just and equitable pro- 

yoruions. 

, 2d. To grant to actual bona fide settlers upon the public 
lands the right of pre-emption to any quantity thereof not ex- 
ceeding one half section, or 320 acres, including place of set- 
tlement, atthe minimum price of $1 25 per acre, with such 
provisions as shall limit this right of settlement and pre-emp- 
tion to actual bona fire settlers whose estate at the time of set- 
tlement shall not exceed the value of $1,000: and further, 
with such provisions as shall effectually exclude the wealthier 
speculators from all benefits under this law, and shall prevent 
m frota interfering with, or participating in, the privileges 

and right of settlement and pre-emption which are here 
ted and intended for the sole advantage of the needy and 

onest settlers and cultivators of the soil: 


Mr. CRITTENDEN addressed the Senate in 
reference to the instructions he had moved. He 
said he could declare, with great candor, that he 
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had not made the motion to recommit with any ex- 
pectaiion of delaying the Senate in its ac'ion on 
the bill; and was nota little surprised at the unex- 
pected effect of that motion on the temper of a 
portion of the Senate. It had not been his wish 
that the isstructions with which he had accompa- 
nied his motion should have given rise to so much 
discussion as had occurred. 
a perfectly plain} one; it spoke for itself. He 
wouid consent to vote for allowing the bona fide set- 
tler to have his land at the minimum price, free 
from the interference of the wealthy speculator, 
and therefore he proposed so to amend the bill as 
to confine its operation to the man who could make 
oath that his whole property did not exceed the 
value of $1,000. He would go for a pre-emption 
law if gentlemen would consent to unite with it 
the distribution principle. 

Mr. BENTON made some remarks in reply, 
which were given in our paper of the 12 h instant. 

Mr. MANGUM of North Carolina said he was 
far from concurring with the honorable Senator 


[Mr. Benton] ia the opinion that there was any | 


iacongruity between the bill under consideration, 
and the proposed amendment; and far less did he 
concur in the justice or the propriety of denounc- 
ing the amendment as monstrous, as an unfair 
made of assault, as, in short, an enormity. The 
truth is, (said Mr. M.) there is no one who Icoks 
at the various movements which are made in rela- 
tion to the public lands, and the various questions 
which come up he.e, that does not perceive that a 
consideration of one of them necessarily and pro- 
perly calls up the consideration of all the rival and 
alternative propositions. 

As to the pre-emption bill now before the Senate, 
it is impossible to form a just estimate of i', and 
come to right conclusions, uniess we consider it in 
connection with all the other measures of its 
friends—unless we consider it (as itis) a paitof a 
great system—as an element in the great scheme of 
a definitive and ultimate disposition of the vast 
public domain of the country. 

It is, in truth, in “the language of the honorable 
Senator from Tennessee, [Mr. Anperson,] the first 
step to a final disposition of the public domain. 1 


thank the Senator for this explicit and manly | 


avewal of the purposes and views of the friends of 
this measure. 
of the public domain! 


than princely domain to all the winds of Heaven, 
by bestowing it in largesses, by giving it to sche- 


mers and speculators, and inviting to its occupa- | 


tion ali the ends of the earth, the bandit of the Ap- 
penines, the mercenary Sai-s, the hungry loafer of 
the cities cf the Old World, the offal of the dis- 
gorged jails, penitentiaries, and houses of correc- 
tion of foreign countries—all, ail are invited by 
this bill to mingle with our American citizens, and 


seize upon the public lands, and appropriate them, | 
excluding the old States, whose property in come | 


mon with their sisters they are, from any substan- 
tial and equal participation in this common pro- 
perty of them all. 

I confess, said Mr. M. that I am at a loss to de- 
termine which is the most objectionable, the prin- 
ciple or the details of this bill. To me, it seems 
the crudest, the most dejane, and the least safely 
guarded that I have ever known to be introduced 
into the Senate. It being, however, a sort of 
wholesale disposition of this vast property, without 
equivalent or consideration, the details can be of 
but hele moment, except to exhibit to a curious 
observer what vast results may be found in con- 
nection with the weakest bungling, 

This bill goes to revolutionize the whole system 
of pre-emption itself, as that has heretofore exist- 
ed, and in the end to abrogate the whole land sys- 
tem, which has been built up and consolida‘ed 
through a series of years, by so much care and |a- 
bor, and which has extorted praise and eulogium 
from all sides of this Chamber. Heretofore, when 
settlement had gone in advance of a regular dispo- 
sition of the public lands, and the hardy pioneers 
had shown evidence of good citizenship by habits 
of honest labor, Congress, out of tenderness for the 
citizen, anda scrupulous desire that every one 


The proposition was | 





The first step to a final disposition | 
Yes, sir; it is the first step | 
in the race where each struggles to be first in the | 
great wo:k of squandering and scattering this more | 


————————— 


should enjoy the availsof his own labor, have over- 
louked the original intrusion, and in a liberal and 
parental spirit given the right of pre-emption, so 
that every one might continue to enjoy the humble 
dwelling and other improvements, the result of the 
sweat of his own brow and the work of his hands. 
This was pure bounty, unmixed gratuity, conferred 
by a Government unwilling to repress or thwart 
the energies and enterprise of these hardy men, who 
had sought upon the dark brow of the wilderness a 
resting place for their wives and their children. It 
was a kind of concession to the restless energies of 
this Anglo American race of ours, which, though 
a litle toounobiervant of the rights of others, yet 
had the hearts, the hands, the wishes, the purposes, 
and the patriotic aspirations of American citizens 
—a race that loved their country, loved liberty, 
and were ready to peril all they had in enterprises, 
dangerous or otherwise, in defence of their country. 
It may be thai, in any aspect, financial or political, 
the occasional and judicious interposition of Con- 
gress in their behalf was wise, as most indubitably 
it was kind, liberal, and parental. All these cases 
were retrospective, overlooking initiative error, 
and quieting these hardy pioneers in their homes, 
their titles, and all the fruits of their labor. If this 
legislation was somewhat unjust tothe old States, 
yet it was kind, and upon the whole may not have 
been unwise. 

Bat now, for the first time, it is proposed to ho'd 
out standing lu:es and temptations to the whole 
world to come and seize upon our public domain. 
To sustain this sweeping prospective measure | 
have heard doctrines avowed more objectionable 
than the measure itself, from which my judgment 
revolts, and which, I am con4dent, could they be 
submitted directly to the whole American people, 
would be indignantly, if rot contemptuously, re- 
jected. I say this bill invites the whole world, 
aliens as well as citizens, to come and take posses- 
sionof our public domain; and how? Under any 
rule? According to any uniform regulaticn? No, 
fio, sir. The bounty is held out to the swiftest foot 
and the strongest arm; these are to seize, and de- 
fend what has been seized, with a!l the means that 
God and Nature have placed in their hands. 
all this worst of confusion and demoralization to 
be sanctioned by this grave body; ay, to be invited, 
solicited by our legislation. 

If we were a weak and feeble nation, physically 
unable to defend our liberties, we might indeed 
hold out inducements to foreigners to bring to our 
assistance the pr tecion of their physical force. 
But has it come to this: that we are obliged to in- 
vile foreigners to assist us in the defence of our 
heritage of liberty?) To bring amongst us the aits 
of civilization? To eshance our power, either 
moral or physical? Can any one believe that we 
are reduced to a necessity like tha‘? No, sir. Tae 
friends of this measure would cast back sach a 
taunt with scorn and indigna'ion. What then? 
Can any one doult that this bill is the first step to- 
wards the squandering and wasting the public do- 
main, so far as the old States are concerned? That 
the new States feel as a fetter, ihat galls their over- 
excited sensibility, the claim of the old States to 
land within their limits? To get rid of this, and to 
make the destruction of the rights of the oid States 
sudden and complete, it is proposed to invest with 
the highest privilege of American freemen foreign- 
ers not naturalized. To give to alien strangers, 
who will come and take, what indisputably belongs 
to all the States in common. And this to assuage 
a painful sensibility, an over-wrought pride, that 
will concede nothing to those who have given them 
every thing. Asif not content with the desecra- 
tion of ourrights of property, it is contended that 
these favored aliens shallalso exercise the rights of 
suffrage—the highest rights of freemen, and be 
endowed by these Siates with the elective fran- 
chise, in disregard of Congress and all the co- 
States. 

I mean not (said Mr. M.) to go into the argu- 
ment of this incidental question, momentous and 
alarming as it would be, did we not feel confident 
that it will ever be met by the reai people of the 
United States with a stern and uncompromising 
resistance. The doctrine is anti-national; itis im- 


. compatible with the very conception of a political 
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community eadowed with the power of perpetuat. 
ing i's institutions. No nation that I know of, 
that had risen to the dignity of an independent 
community, ever tolerated the indiscriminate ad- 
mission of foreigners and alien influences to a full 
participation in its elections and its government. 
What is our case? Who effected our Revolution? 
The people of the respective States. They had 
formed independent politica! communities. These 
States, before the adoption of the Federal Constitu- 
tion, did of right exercise the power of determinin 
who should be considered citizens and entitled to 
all the privileges and immunities of citizens. They 
further rightfully regulated the terms and condi- 
tions upon which aliens might be adopted in the 
community, with all the rights and privileges of 
free citizens. Who did, and might rightfully do, 
allthis? The people of the States. Who could 
gainsay i? Could the Englishman, the Hollander, 
the Italian, or the Pole? Unquestionably not. 
Who then? None but the people of the States, 

By the adoption of the Constitution, each State 
conferred upon the General Government, as acom- 
mon agent, all those powers which it could better 
exercise for the benefit of the whole than could the 
States respectively for themselves; reserving to the 
States such as could be best exercised by and for 
themselves. This common agent had in charge all 
our foreign relations, and had the regulation of all 
our intercourse with foreign powers. This Fede- 
ral Government and these State Governments were 
made by and for the people of the United States 
and their posterity. The power of passing uniform 
laws of naturalization of foreigners was conferred 
on the common agent—the Federal Government. 
This grant passed the whole power. Such was the 
opinion of the enlightened and able contemporane- 
ous writers in the Federalist; such has been the 
uniform opinion of every respectable writer on 
constitutional law, as far as I know; such has teen 
the exposition in a majority of the States, as I sup- 
pose; certainly such has been the exposition in 
North Carolina by all its authorities, judicial 
and legislative. The distribution of political pow- 
er in the States, as well as the General Government, 
rests upon a right enumeration of the people of the 
respective States. Our whole political scheme 
rests upon it. It was provident, therefore, that, in 
a matter so immediately affecting the relative 
power of the State, there should be some uniform 
ru'e regulating accessions from abroad of aliens, 
with habits, feelings, and principles often alien, 
not to say hostile, to the genius and spirit of our 
institutions. Sech a provision is conformable to 
the general sense of mankind in all ages in well- 
regulated political communities. Hence I regard 
the provision in the Constitution of Illinois as in 
conflict with the Constitution of the United States, 
and of course void, and that a persistance in the 
enumeration of aliens as ci'izens,so as to affect 
the relations of pulitical power between her and 
the other States, and the permitting of them to ex- 
ercise the elective franchise so as to affect the ac- 
tion of the Government common to all the States, 
would be in bad faith and clearly violatory of their 
common bond. 

The question is not whether Congress can pre- 
seribe the qualifications which shall constitute a 
voter in the States. No one contends for any such 
thing. The States can each prescribe for itself in 
every respect, except where inhibited by the cor- 
ferring of the power on the General Government, 
and those who are empowered to vote for members 
of the most numerous branch of the State Legisla- 
ture may also vote for members of Congress, and 
none others. The only difficulty is, not in the non- 
existence, but in the application of the remedy, in 
cases where the States shall transcend their con- 
stitational authority. Wherever the authorities of 
this Government can reach the case, they can ap- 
ply the remedy. If aliens shall vote for a mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives, pon a ques- 
tion of contested election, the House may take ju- 
ristiction and rectify the error. 

{Here Mr. Waicnt of New York, asked what 
will you do ia the case of a Senator elected to this 
body by a Legislature in part formed by the votes 
of aliens?] 

Mr, M. said the only difficulty consisted in ap- 
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plying the remedy. In the case put, great difficulty 
and inconvenience might arise, perhaps insupera- 
ble—and so in many other cases that might be pat. 
What would the Senator do in the case where a 
majority of the States should decline or refuse to 
elect Senators to this chamber? In the latter case 
it would operate at once to the destruction of the 
Government, and yet I know of no 1emedy. The 
trath is, in our complex political system, much has 
been left, and, of necessity, must have been left, to 
the good faith of the States, the authors and cre- 
ators of our system. And perhaps in every case 
where a practical remedy is not provided, it was 
deemed safe to leave it to the good faith and good 
sense 0: the parties to the covenant. But I have 
turned aside to this incidental question mainly to 
enter my protest against the doctrines avowed; and 
to show that North Carolina, in that good faith 
which bas always characterized her relations with 
this Government, holds that the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution has abrogated her constitu- 
tional provision for the natural-zation of aliens, 
and that she may not swell her relative power in 
the Confederacy, either by the enumeration of 
aliens or the permitting of them to exercise the 
elective franchise. 

I said in the outset that I found great difficulty in 


determining, in reference to the present bill, which | 


was the more objectionable, its principle or its de- 
tails. 
posed by various Senators so fully and clearly that 
“he who runs may read.”»> When before now has 
it been proposed to hold out temptations and 
rewards to infants who by law owe alle- 
giance to the headof their family? When before 
now has it been propose’, for the sake of encou- 
raging emigration, to break up domestic relations— 
those primeval bonds of society which it is ot so 
much importance to keepsacred and intact? The 
ambition that looks to the highest office in the Re- 
public may have an interest in inviting into the 
melee all infants that, at the end of the next four 
years, may be invested with the rizhts of suffrage. 
This bill holds out the same benevolent intentions to- 
wards widows. How excellent a virtue is bene- 
volence! And how cheap, too, is the beneficence 
that confers bounties out of other people’s goods 
and chattels, lands and tenements! But, like the 
witch’s prophecy, while it keeps the promise to the 
ear,'it breaks it to the hope. The whole is mere 
delusion—it is worse—itis imposture. Such wi- 
dowsas reside in the immediate neighborhood of 
the lands to be settled may possibly get the benefits 
of the bill, but the great body of the des‘itute 
widows throughout the Union, and especially on 
the Atlantic frontier, will not be benefited a stiver. 
Again, there is another principle in the bill more 
objectionable. Its operation is extended to land un- 
surveyed. Th entire alien population of the globe, 
as well as our citizens, are invited and tempted 
into our national domain before a chain carrier has 
entered upon it. Proclamation is made to all to 
come and seize upon our best spots, and they shall 
keep whatever they take. Has any Government 
inthe world acted are a principle like this? Must 
it not inevitably lead to riot, bloodshed, and gene- 
ral confusion? Where have ever such lures been 
held cut to alien interlopers, bandits, and scape 
graces of foreign lands to come and seize upon 
so rich an inheritance, and hold it by strong 
atm, er at the muzzle of the rifle? All they 
are required to is te come upon the land, to 
build a log cabin or some other dwelling, and 
call it a settlement, and the right. of pre-emption 
is fixed. How long are they required to occupy? A 
week, or a day, is sufficient; for no specific length 
of time is required by the’bill. How many settle- 
ogee may be made by the same person? The 
as introduced prescribed no limitation. A re- 
luctaat limitation to onein the same Siate has been 
imposed by a vote of amendment; yet the same 
oe may make the tour of all the frontier bar- 
rier of Siates and Territories, and in each the work 
of a day may secure a quarter section of land in the 
most favored spots at the minimum price, and that, 
too, on a credit, to be paid whenever, and only 
whenever, the convenience of the enterprising and 
travelled man may seem best to admit of it. 
What a broadcast waste and squandering of this 
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In respect to the latter, they have been ex- | 








vast national property! The waste would be a re- 
proach to the age; and the consequent riots, feuds, 
and confusion would mark this measure as an 
epoch in the career of profligate was‘efulness of a 
discomfited, defsated, and desperate Administra- 
tion. True it is, by an amendment, the same per- 
son shall be entitled to but preemption. But what 
may hinder him from getting one in each and every 
State and Territory? Where are the guards? 
What check is provided? None, not one! 

One of the ameadments declares that a man may 
not move off from a settled home ani get a pre- 
emption by going on the public land in the same 
State. What prohibits his doing the thiog by go- 
ing into the next State or Territory? or all the other 
States and Territories? Itis declared to be for the 
benefit of the poor; and yet a man on a fraction of 
forty acres may aot have the benefit, while the 
wealthiest money-holder may avail himself of the 
privilege. Admirable equality. The friends of 
the measure have refused to confine these bounties 
to the poor; worth not mcre than $1,000 or $500, 
and yet the man fixed to a poor spot of little value, 
with his wife and children, shall be inhibited, while 
the rich in bank stock, money, or other personal 
estate, shall enjoy it. Tois is one of the beauties 
of a scheme conceived in a spirit of such ardent 
devotion to the interests of the poor and laboring 
m3n. 


Bat an objection yet stronger, if possible, exis:s 
to the mede of adjusting and settling the disputes 
arising from conflicting claims among these settlers. 
The mode proposed in the bi Lis quite characteristic 
of the principles of the past and the present Admi- 
nis'ration which now lies stranded. It brings the 
masses of conflicting claims which now must arise 
under this bill within the range of Executive de- 
termination to be despatched summarily and with 
a sort of military celerity—the Executive agent 
disposing of a complicated and knotty ques ion of 
private right with the facility that he would wheel 
a squadron of well-disciplined political troops. S.r, 
it erects a new sort of judicature, with vast and un- 
restrained powers, taking within the scope of its 
jurisdiction vast and complicated interests. 

The regis'ers and receivers of the land districts, 
subject to the regulation of the head of the land 
office, are to dispose of all the questions of con- 
flicting claim in asumma‘y way. Can any one 
failto perceive that here is held outevery conceiva- 
ble lure and temptation to fraud; that the bill 
opens the way to a regular system of corruption; 
that these powers will be devolved on men not 
most distinguistied generally for ability, and yet 
with duties overtasking the highest ability? Will 
it not tend to corrupt both the Government and its 
dealers? May it not be wielded so as to subjugate 
the entire frontier, from the lakes to the gulf, to the 
will of their] politico-judicial masters?§ A dozen 
men make arush for a mill seat or water privilege 
or salt spring, and in case the rifle and bowie knife 
shall fail as judicial ins'raments to sett'e the con- 
troversy, then the appeal lies to this other eccentri- 
cal judicial tribunal of the registers and receivers, 
whose judgments are to be final and definitive. I 
suppose we need not fear that the sword of Bren- 
nus, or the bowie knife, or other extraneous mat- 
ters, will be thrown into the judicial scales. 

But this is a log catin bill, In its title it par- 
ports to be especially for the tenants of log cabins. 
Its friends are friends of the log cabin; it is design- 
ed to confer a bounty on the great bedy of those 
poor men who have no means to better their condi- 
tion but to settle on a little spot of wild land and 
build themselves alog cabin. Yes! it is to provide 
a home for the log cabin men, for the poor, hard 
handed, honest, industrious settler! Admirable be- 
neficence! I am glad to see gentlemen’s sympa- 
thies awakened for this great body of our citizens 
—the greatest, indeed, whether we regard them for 
physical force, devoted patriotism, or for those 
homely, simple, primitive, untainted, and genuine 
virtues so much out of fashion in the saloons of 
the great and powerful. I t them, I esteem 
them, and I would cherish them to the extent of my 
ability. Yet with what consistency have we seen 
the gentlemen act who hold to us this language? 
Willfthey consent to a $500 limitation? No. To 
a $1,000 limitation? No, sir. They invite tocom- 


petition with them, not only the wealthy of our 
own country, but the whole world, of every tongue 
and clime, whether they come in rags or purple and 
fine linen. 


And yet they talk as if the bill were especially 
for the poor. Whocan believe it? Or who does 
not believe and know that the bill is what one of 
its friends described it, (Mr. Anperson,] the first 
Step towards a final disposition of the public do- 
main? 

I am not, indeed, disposed, either as a private in- 
dividual or a public man, to regard the public do- 
main purely in a financial view. The General 
Government ho'ds these lands asatrust. They 
should administer, or rather execute, this trust re- 
posed in them, justly, but with liberality. 

I am not fer restricting the system to such rules 
as bind a master in chancery. I would, if I eould, 
elevate myself to the position of astatesman. [ 
would regard the public domain as a trust, in which 
all the States have an equal isterest. While I am 
just, I would be liberal; but while liberal, I would 
be jut. I ask, what right bas this’ Federal Go- 
vernment to administer this trust but in such a man- 
ner that it shall inure to the benefit of all the States? 
Where do gentlemen find their authority? No- 
where. 

To judge rightly of this specific measure, we 
must consider it inconnection with the graduation 
bill. And who can doubt that the two united will 
cut deeply into the financial resources of the coun- 
try?—that they will deduct large sums from the fis- 
cal means of this Governmeni? What is the first 
step in the practical operation of this bill?’ In the 
first place, all the lands likely to bring a price over 
the minimum established by law w.ll be seized 
on forthwith, not only by our own citizens, but by 
the renegadoes and aliens of the old world. And 
then what remains—what gentleman call the refuse 
lands—will be brought under the auctioneer’s 
hammer on behalf of the Government. Who will 
bid. Noone. Whatnext? These lands having 
been offered, and remaining unscld, the auction 
system will be withdrawn from them, and they 
will then be subjected to the Procrustean opera- 
tion of the graduation system, descending ra- 
pidly from ¢1 to 50 ceats, 25 cents, and 124 cents, 
and then an unconditional surrender of the residue 
to the S:ates respectively in which they lie. The 
average amount of the auction siles under the pre- 
sent. Administration does not much exceed the mi- 
nimuin price. Bat let a!l the lands which in the first 
place wou'd sell at prices greatly exceeding the 
minimum go off at the minimum; and then apply 
the graduation principl: to the residue; is it not 
plain that the average income from axction sales 
would be greatly below the minimum? 

On this subject my attention has been recently 
drawn toa very valuable and important paper, 
which discloses that system of delusion which has 
for many years been played off upon the public 
mind; sach a systematic scheme of deception and 
imposture as I never could have believed to exis', 
had it not been proved by official doctments. Ire- 
fer to what has been constantly told us in reference 
to this principle of graduation. I will not detain 
the Senate by going through all the details, though 
they emineutly deserve the most careful and atten- 
tive consideration, and I hope will have it from those 
more familiar with the subjects than I am;and if 
a gross delusion bas been practised, as I conceive, 
for years upon the old States, I trust it will be cor- 
rected. 

I find that, in pursuance of a resolution adopted 
by the Senate, the head of the land bureau caused 
returns to be made of all the public lands unsold, 
in the respective States and Territories, accom- 
panied with sach other information as was deemed 
usefal in forming a just estimate of the value of 
this great national property. I find that, on the 
30 h of June 1828, there remained in Obio 2,584,- 
347 acres of public land unsold. The land officers 
estimated the value of this more than two and a 
half millions of acre:, at $1,747,126, or nearly one 
million and three-quarters of dollars. These lands 
bad been offered and in market from seven to 
twenty-eight years, but little less than the half of 
them had been in market twenty years and up- 
wards. They are represented as inferior, and to 
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effect sales ihe prices ought to be graduated. 
Well, sir, on the 30th of September, 1837, some 
nine years thereafter, upwards of two millions of 
acres of these lands had been soid at ‘he minimum 
of $1 25 per acre, realizing to the Treasury 
$2,726,599—exceeding the estimates of the officers, 
who.ought to have been well informed, by the 
um of $979,473, or neatly one million of dollars; 
here then remaining on hand nearly five hundred 
housand acres, the most of which bas since been 
old at the Government price. 

I find similar startling discrepancies between 
the estimated values and the sums actually realized 
frem sales, applying to Indiana, Illinois, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, acd Missouri. 
In the St. Louis land districtof Missouri, I find 
thaton the 30th June, 1828, there remained of 
pablic lands unsold 2,219,426 acres. These lands 
were represented as having beea in market uader 
the Spanish Government for forty years, and 
under this Government for ten years. It was 
further represented that they had been so ‘“‘picked 
and culled” that there did not remain one quarter- 
section of first-rate land. They were valued at 
different prices, but the great mass at 124 cents per 
acre. The total value was estimated at $333,000, 
or about the third of a million of dollars. 

Well, sir, again. On the 30th September, 1837, 
or about nine years thereafter, the Treasury had 
realized $711,000 from these lands, a sum exceed- 
ing the estimated value of the whole of them by 
three hundied and seventy-eight thousand dollars, 
and leaving then unsold 1,600,000 acres, much of 
which, but how muchI am unable w siate, has 
been since sold at the Government price. 

I have selected the St. Louis district simply be- 
cause there we find a great bulk of intelligence, and 
might have expected more correct information from 
that than almost any other district, and yet from 
that what a startling difference between the esti- 
mates and the facts? I well remember how, nearly 
twenty years ago, these halls were invoked in favor 
of a graduation bill, and how solemnly we were 
assured thatthe lands on which it was intended te 
operate never would bring the minimum price. It 
was argued in reply, andI thought with great ap- 
pearance of truth, that, as the country should come 
to be gradually settled, and lines of communica- 
tion should be opened by turnpikes and railroads, 
or other facilities afforded for the transportation of 
prodace, the unso!d lands would come by degrees 
to be contiguous to infant settlements, and would 
then go off at the Government price. In a dense 
population, every foot of land fit for cultivation, 
though poor, which yields any sort of timber, will 
go off at that price, ‘n many instances, if for no 
otber reason than to keep off a too near and incon- 
venient settlement. 

In looking inte the history of our settlements, it 
will be found generally, if not universally, true, 
that, as the couniry fills with population, the infe- 
rior and refuse lands come tw be prized, and go off. 
And so, precisely in proportion as the population 
advances westwardly, and fills each locality, in the 
same proportion does land once regarded refuse go 
off, And so it will be to the end, excepting enly 
those Jands covered with irreclaimable swamps, or 
some other obstacle of like difficulty. 

Such has been the experience of the old States. 
In my own, in the portion thatI know best, lands 
that had been much worn fifty or eighty years ago, 
turned out and recovered with a new growth, can- 
not be bought any where, there, as low as the Go- 
vernment price. 

Sir, the grasping propensities of this Anglo-Ame- 
rican race of ours, with its Anglo Saxon blood, 
(said, I believe, sir, to be the greatest land robbers 
in, the world,) would give the Government price, 
ay, and more, when the density of population 


eeneae teo-near a propinguity of some disagree- 
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In Alabama, I find, from this table, the most sin- 
gular and extraordinary results. There the popu- 
lation has filled, and is yet filling. In. the Cahaw. 
ba district nearly all the lands have been sold fer 
three, four, and five times the amount of the esti- 
mated value by the land officers in 1828, And so 
it will be to the end. To the base of the Rocky 
Mountains, and when you shall have scaled their 


lofty summits, and passed to the western base, so 
it will continue to be, until the resticss energies of 
our people shall be stayed by the broad Pacific. I 
would invoke the serious attention of Senators, 
more conversant with these subjects than I am, to 
the marked contrast between tae estimates in 1828, 
and the aciual results as proved by the sales. I 
will ask their attention to the singular accuracy with 
which the predictions of the opponents of gradua- 
tion have been verified by the results. In Ohio 
ihey have been completely tested and verified. In 
Indiana, not so fully; but the experience is in a ta- 
pid process of development, and all the indicatioas 
augur similarresulis. In Missouri, the experiment 
is in i's initiative process, but so far as it has gone 
it gives the most flattering promise of results equal- 
ly satisfactory. And so ot all the rest. 

There is another feature of the bill to which I 
feel no less objection; and which has been animad- 
verted on by the Senator from Kentucky, near me, 
{Mr. Cray.} I think it presents a strong objection 
to the bill. The Goveinment once felt severely 
the inconvenience of the credit system in reference 
to the sale of our public lands. Its evils will not 
soon be forgotien. This bill revives that credit 
sysiem, and substitutes it, to a great extent, for the 
cash system nowexisting. It extends credit, pro- 
fessedly, to one entire class of purchasers, and 
practically and substantially to all. A man seizes 
on a tract of land before he pays for it, afid is to 
pay for it within a year. How are you to get rid 
of him if he does not pay? When the “Conven- 
tion of the World,” held in London, shall send 
here all its constituents, how are you to get rid of 
them if they failto pay for their land? Does not 
your bill convert the system cf cash payments into 
a system of credit?) And what will be the conse- 
quence? We shall have petitioners besieging this 
and the other House of Congress; hosts of sturdy 
beggars, petitioning for a long day, then to take a 
part of our dues, and finally to forgive them their 
debt. We have seen all this; and are likely, should 
the bill pass, to see it again. 

We all remember the effeet of the national ple- 
thora in 1818 and 1819. You know how your ear 
was vexed with perpetual petitions, until at last 
you were wearied out, and you gave up 334 of 
your demand, and allowed the debtors a long time 
te make up the balance. So it will bé here. If a 
man pays you in cash, it will bea matter of vo- 
luniary liberality. All the better land which might 
sell well at auction will be at once seized upon, and 
credit of necessity ensues. 

Gentlemen complain of the illiberality of the 
old States. They call them Shylocks, and say 
we demand our pound of flesh, and all that. 
I repel such imputations, as far as they are 
directed against me. I participate as largely 
in the pride excited by the progress of our West- 
ern States as the proudest of all our Western mea. 
I see with wonder and joy the daily developments 
of that vast portion of our country, and I am 
fully aware that it is ere long to become the cen- 
tre of our political world. My constituents do 
not demand of me to become a Shylock in 
their name; they rejoice, as I do, inthe hourly ex- 
pansion of this great Republic; they exult in the 
extension of its population, bearing with it, in all 
directions, the arts of civilization, the love of liber- 
ty, and an adherence to our invaluable Constitu- 
tion. We are prepared to go as far as gentlemen 
from the West themselves in doing all that can 
with justice be done to give a stimulus ww the 
growth of the new States of the Confederaey. But 
really, with, I acknowledge, but a very slight op- 
portunity of forming an opinion, it does seem to 
me that the charge of illiberality is as little sustain- 
ed by facts and reason as any uccusation I ever 
witnessed in my life. What is the relation which 
these States bear te the Government while they yet 
remain in their state of territorial pupilage? Have 
they not all been in succession the firstlings and the 
nurselings of Congress? Have we not dandled 
them upon the knees of patronage, rocked them in 
the eradie of indulgence, and fed them, like petted 
infants, with the money of this Government? If 
any thing, we have indulged them too fondly, till, 
like other pets, they have been in danger of becom- 
ing spoiled by over-much kindness. Who can 





deny that the West has ever been treated, here, 
with the utmost liberality? Never have they asked 
for either public or private aid at vur hands and 
been refused. We have given them iands and mo- 
ney, and we have poured forth the chivalry of the 
old States for their defence in danger. Surely they 
have no just grounds of complaint. Against me 
they certainly have not, for I am ready to lend 
them all the aid in my power toward attaining that 
commanding position which it is their destiny to 
attain. 

But what, I ask, is likely to be the effect of such 

a bill as this upon the older States? The public 
lands constitute a trust fund, to be administered for 
the benefit of all the States, and not, for the sake 
ef throwing into the West a preternatural plethora 
of growth acd prosperity, to inflict injustice and in- 
jury upon the rest of the Union. And yet what 
must be the effect of such a bill on the strength and 
prospects of the old States? The enterprising, the 
adventurous young men, will all flee to the West, 
and leave the old States to weakness and decrepi- 
tude, and we are to be left to support the com 
tively inert mass which they leave behind. Yet,in 
all that tends to elevate the human characier—in 
all that fosters moral and intellectual excellence, 
they might have enjoyed at least equal advantages, 
had they remained at home. Certain it is that 
North Carolina has poured forth into the West and 
Southwestern country a mass of talent and energy 
such as, had it remained there, would have enabled 
my State to lift her head as proudly as any one of 
her sisters in the great family of the Union. And 
ought it not to be the aim of this Government to in- 
fuse an equal degree of health and vigor into every 
portion of this wide Republic? Do our Western 
friends desire to see us impoverished, in order that 
they may be built up and strengthened? I well 
know that, should we be invaded by a foreign foe, 
or our honor or safety threatened with danger, the 
men of the West would be the first to hasten to our 
side. A more chivalrous people does not exist 
upon earth; and generosity is well known as form- 
ing a prominent feature in their character. And 
sure I am that, could they but abstract their minds 
for a moment from the force of that prejudice 
which has grown up witha false system of adminis- 
tration of the public lands, the new States would 
be the last to desire, by excessive and unnatural 
stimulus, to withdraw the resources and prostrate 
the strength of their venerable mothers on the At- 
laatic board. \ 
I ask the friends of this bill to point out, if they 
can, one single compensation it offers to the old 
States for tempting their populatien, even lads of 
eighteen, to leave their homes and their pareots and 
go into the new States. I know of none. I can 
perceive none, unless it be to leave to desolation 
the patrimonial fireside. None, none. 

But we are told by my friend from Missouri 
[Mr. Linn] that it is indispensable that this system 
of pre-emptions should go on, because the Ameri- 
can people cannot be restrained from seizing on the 
lands of the Government, and that all attempts to 
put a stop to it must be vain and idle. I confess I 
was surprised at hearing language like this. I had 
entertained a very different opinion indeed of the 
American people; and my life on it—knowing that 
gentlemen as I do to be brave, prompt, and reso- 
lute—I am confident that were he President of the 
United States, and should the law be openly resist- 
ed, he could and would enforce its execution. 


(Mr. Linn, (speaking across.) I would resiga 
first.) 


Ay, the Senator might resign. The kindliness of 
his heart and his habitual inda'gence of the wishes 
of his constituents might induce it. That proves 

i But his energy could arrest what 


when vast throngs of lawless settlers shall h 
been accumalated on the frontier, it would be 
odious task, and abhorrent to the feelings of 
American citizen, to attempt to 

the bayonet. Happily, there never has a 
being in the country suffered death in such 
e since the fi tion of the Govern 
have no doubt that this enli 
abiding people, differing as 
lation of any nation under 
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their own authority too much to resis 
their own laws. In Europe, indeed, obedience 

must be enforced by a forest of -bayonets, and a 

park of artillery, but here, in this free, self-governed 
republic, there is no law but may be enforced by the 
constable and his staff. Among my countrymen, 

a little scrip of parchment in the hands of a plainly 

r , unarmed citizen, works like a charm; no 
sooner is it exhibited than the uplifted hand falls 
powerless to the side, and, like genuine descendants 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, it is their pride, their 
choice, their glory, to bow to the majesty of the laws. 
If, indeed, you allow wohle States to be filled up 
by squatters—I beg pardon, I mean by gentlemen 
who think proper to set down on land which does 
not belong to them, and without any pretence of 
tile—we may prefer to pass a retrospective pre- 
emption law to pressing our demand and standing 
upon the righ's of the Government. But, for the 
fature, let the President place upon our new lands, 
not his uninformed soldiers, with their bayonets, but 
a corps of his marshals and their tipstaves, and let 
the first intruder be brought up and tried. I have 
no doubt that even there a jury of the vicinage 
would convict and punish him. 

Mr. Linn here shook his head and said, 

“Never; it has been tried, over and over.”’| 

Sir, the failure must have resuited from some in- 
jadicious mode of bringing up the matier. Let the 
naked questions to the jury, the isolated facts be, 
“twhether there was intrasion into the lands,” and 
“whether upon authority from this Government,” 
and ali that I dare to put upon it I would put, that 
the verdict would generally conform to the evi- 
dence. In that case, your judges would do the 
rest. 

Bat the gentleman from Tennessee goes for the 
bill because “the great West must avail herself of 
her natural advantages.” I once acted on that 
principle in behalf of North Carolina, in the me- 
morable matter of the branch mints. That bill 
was to enable North Carolina to “avail herself of 
her natural advantages. Now, I never yet rightly 
understood what that phrase, ‘“‘natural advantages,” 
means; and I cannot admit the argument which is 
founded on it till | understand it a little better. And 
the more especially, since that incomprehensible 
abstraction, that oily phrase, betrayed me into one 
of the errors, not to say follies, into which I fear I 
fell when I formerly had the honor of a seat in this 
Chamber. The natural advantages of the West; 
in what? In mere contiguity to the public domais? 
Is that it? They must have the land because they 
are conveniently situated to take possession of it! 
Why, might not any loafer about New York streets 
plead the same argument? It he not as near to 
the vaults of the banks as our good friends of the 
West aré to the publie domain? What peculiar 
light have they, who have already received , so 
mich of it as a donation, to take the whole, be- 
cause it is near, while the old States are to get none 
of it, because they are far off? 

- There has scarce been a movement on the sub- 
ject of these public lands within the last two years 
that has not produced in my mind a melancholy 
foreboding as to the successful working of our sys- 
tem of Government. No one can shut his eyes to 
the fact that these lands are made the subject of a 
mefe political game, in which political leaders 
contend for the power of vying with each other as 
to who shall e the largest gift—who shall ob- 
tain the largest vote, from aliens and all. Some 
disposition must be made of this matter, if we 
would not be subjected to perpetual excitements. I 
have seen it employed long enoughas a great stake, 

rought into our party questions, and so it 

-continue to be until it can be finally and defi- 
itely disposed of, and I it soon may be. 

I do not. regard the introduction of the subject of 
distribution as at all incongruous to the present bill, 
not do I regard the amendment the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Ca.noun} has notified us that 

will offer, as presenting any incongtuity. I 

ean not now to discuss either the one or the 

ther. I have long since, hovever, had them un- 
der the maturest deliberation that I was capable of 
tree ¥ iz a (Ty 
parcel of this great matter of the public domain. 
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They all must be considered; they must be decided. | ‘at pleasure by largesses of 


These great interests, with all their distarbing in- 
fluences, must be withdrawn from the keenly.em- 
bittered and exciting contests for the highest office 
in the country; or these contests will lose their pu- 
rity and dignity, and descend to the level of a 
scramble of mere mercenaries—a stroggle between 
political janizaries on one side, and the honest, un- 
disciplined, and generally betrayed people on the 
other. 

But this is really a log cabin bill—a bill for the 
poor man. I could not but regret to hear these 
party “‘catch-words” introduced into this Chamber, 
and still less could I have desired to see chem in- 
troduced, with a sort of flourish of trumpets, into 
the title of this bill. But as they have been dragged 
in and pressed forward into prominence, it may be 
proper for us all to deal with them. 

I may say, then, that I am pleased to see gentle- 
men on the other side taking lessons on this subject 
of log cabins. They have much aptitade, and I 
doubt not, with perseverance, that they may come, 
in time, to a respectable proficiency. They have 
manifesied, on former occasions, a very commen- 
dable alacrity, notto say some sparkles of genius 
—perhaps that is too strong a word, if genius is 
supposed to be conversant with novelty and variety 
—in seizing upon certain ‘‘catch-words,” and say- 
ing or singing them to the same tune, whether 
sleeping or awake, with a spirit of most admirable 
perseverance. Wh.» has not heard the euphonieus 
soands of Bank! Bank! Monster! Monster! ran 
and rung again, throughout the whole gamut? 

These specimens inspire me with fair hopes that 
gentlemen will make very respectable progres: with 
very extraordinary efforts. ‘Ab hoste deceri” is not 
always an unwise maxim; and I see that gentlemen 
are commending to themselves a sedulous study of 
it. But, as I profess to have made some progress 
in these log cabin doctrines, I trust gentlemen will 
not think me officious in offering them some whole- 
some suggestions that may aid them in their horn 
book. . 

Then, first, I will say to gentlemen that one great 
and radical mistake lies at the foundation of their 
former essays. The mistake consists in supposing 
that the porns of these United States can be ruled, 
governed, and subjugated by means of patronage, 
largesses, and party organization. Four instance, a 
bill that sets out to squander the whole domain, be- 
longing to all, for the benefit ef a few, is not the 
best way 'o control the grand results of the elec- 
tive franchise. I grant you that, when people are 
cool, they may sit down and chaffer about paliry 
matters of selfish interest. They may be swayed 
toa certain extent. But I would commend to gen- 
tlemen the fact, worthy of all consideration, that 
the great mass of our people are honest, enthusi- 
astic, devoted to liberty, and devoted to our institu- 
tions. To move the mass, you must appeal to their 
high and generous natures, to their patriotism, their 
love of liberty. You must kindle them with ad- 
miration of the glorious revolution achieve- 
ments of thei¢ fathers—awaken their hatred and 
rouse their indignation against the sappers and mij 
ners of this fair and bappy Government—against 
the spoilers—against the impudence that seeks to 
subsidize them with their own means—against the 
party hacks that would harness them, and then ride 
them “booted and spurred.” If there be just cause 
for these appeals, the mass will begin to heave, to 
agitate frightfully and fearfully from the Canadas 
to the Gulf, and from the Atlantic to the base of 
the Rocky Mountains; and what think you would 
be the quieting effect of a little pre-emption bill 
thrown in upon this wild commotion, that agitates, 
and heaves, and shakes the continent? But as the 
minutest gossamer in a gale of wind. 

When the log cabins shall be roused—when the 
high and enthusiastic love of liberty that charac- 
terizes their indwellers shall be strung up to inten- 
sity, then snap go the meshes of party; then pa- 
tronage and largesses, whether in Jands or money, 
are lost sight of or scorned. And these indweliers, 
too pure, too incorrupt, teo-untainted by the artifi- 
cialities of high life to be wrought upcn, come as 
the winds or as the ‘rushing of many waters” to 
the rescue of their Constitution and their hberty. 

You cannot here, as in old Rome, gain the people 





corn, Of money, oF 
office; nor will it do any better to give them land. 

No. When they have risen up, as of late, as by 

the sound of the tocsin, to drive from power men 

who they believed had grossly abused their trusts, 

their force will be fouad irresistible, 

This log cabin movement is no more like the lit- 
tle feverish excitements got up by party trick and 
machinery and bribery, than mimic theatrical than: 
der is like the resistless bolt that leaps from the 
cloud, echoes and reverberates throwghoat the vast 
concave of the heavens, aad shakes the solid earth 
on which we stand. 

We have seen, for the first time in this country, 
the attempt made to govern it by the force of pa- 
tronage, of largesses, and pariy machiaery. We 
have seen a band of officials at open war with the 
people by whose breath they had their political 
being. We have seen public opinion thwarted, 
scorned, and jeered. We have seen the most 
strange, sudden, and portentous conjunctions—en- 
tirely new phenomena in oar poiitical atmosphere. 
We have seen heaven and earth moved to sustain 
atottering authority, a crumbling dynasty, but all, 
all in vain, in vain. 

In such a contest as this, not all the wealth of all 
the Coe:ars would have a particle of influence in 
repressing the indignant unbursting enérgies of the 
popular power. The decree has gone forth that 
this Government is no longer to be administered by 
a system of official bribery. The people require a 
just and equal action in the system, They demand 
it. They will get it. And, in this matter of the 
public lands, gentlemen must remember that new 
States will not always be new; that they are rapid- 
ly becoming identified in interest with the old; and 
I tell my honorable friend [Mr. Linn} that even 
Missouri, before many years, will be found tostand 
side by side with North Carolina cn the land ques- 
tion, as would her gallant population now, upon 
any exigency menacing from abroad the honor, the 
independence, or the integrity, of this our glorious 
Union. 

Mr. LINN said that the remarks of the honora- 
ble Senator from North Carolina having made it 
imperative on him to say something in the way of 
reply, in following the honorable gentleman, he 
would endeavor to be a liitle more argumentative 
and a litt!e less complimentary. There were few 
gentlemen toward whom, personally, Mr. L. che- 
rished a higher degree of esteem. His brilliant ta- 
lents, the Senate would all confess. In the re- 
marks submitted by Mr. L. in a previous period of 
the debate, he had assumed the position that this 
Government had adopted the pre-emption system 
from the very beginning; and Mr. L. was ia fa- 
vor of keeping the beginning, the middle, and 
the end in consistency with each other, and fer 
preserving a principle on which our country 
itself had been bui.t up. He did not forget our 
origin. It was of the humblest and simplest 
kind. We had taken pcs-ession of the country 
as though we acted under the command given in 
the Ist chapter of Genesis—‘‘Increase and multiply, 
and replenish the land and subdue it.” We were 
all land stealers. The charge lay against the whole 
American people. They bad stvlen, so to speak, 
or conquered, as others chose \o express it, or 
cheated the Indians out of it, which was probably 
nearer the tuth. This general statement would 
apply as much to our fathers as to ourselves. On 
this principle our country had begun—on this it had 
proceeded and grown, and would continue to grow. 
He defied any one to gainsay this statement, or 4o 
prevent the onward progress of our population. As 
they advanced, like a mighty army, to subdue the 

i ss, they were always in advance of the 
laws of this Govevernment, and would always con- 
tinue to beso. In support of this assertion, Mr. L.. 
had referred to what had been so well stated by his 
friend from Arkansas, over the way, who had 
stated facts going to show that the whole foree of 
the army of the United States would be insufficient 
effectnally to remove that band of settlers who chose 
to set themselves down on the public lands, . er 
forefathers had all been squatiers, By ;what he 
must consider an iniquitous treaty with an Indian 
amayares ger had taken off a large tract of terri- 
tory, whi had formerly been incladed within the 
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bounds of Arkansas, and, in consequonce, all those 
who had settled upon upon it were ordered to re- 
move; and, as they shcwed no disposition to do so, 
a military force had been employed to remove 
them. They went into the country and drove off 
the squatters, but the moment the soldiers’ backs 
were turned, the squatters came back, and so they 
continued to do unti), at length, they carried their 
point, and received from the Government pre-emp- 
tien rights. Whatcould more plainly show how 
vain must be the attempt to drive them by military 
force from the entire extent of the public domain? 
Mr. L. had a practical reply in regard to what 
the gentleman from Nerth Carolina [Mr. Man- 
cum] had said about tipstaves, and the profound 
regard of all American people forthe majesty of 
the law. Snits had,in a great number of cases, 
been instituted against the settlers as trespassers, 
but as ofien as the case had gone to a jury, <o of- 
ten had the verdict regularly and uniformly been 
given against the Government, which bad thus in- 
effectually expended many theusand dollars. How 
was this practice ever to be restrained? To do it 
by the constable and his staff had been tried in 
vain, and there remained but one other alternative, 
which was utterly abhorrent from the feeling of 
every American citizen. Could any gentleman 
cherish the belief that the American peeple could 
stand tamely by and see their fellow-citizens ce- 
stroyed by military force, for the offence of build- 
ing a cabin and cutting down a few treeson a 
tract of wild land belonging to the public? For 
Mr. L.’s part, bad he an enemy in the world—and 
he believed he had but very few—he would not 
wish him a greater punishment than thathe should 
be the man to issue the order for an attack of this 
description on poor unarmed caltivators of the soil, 
and their helpless women and children. Sure he 
was that the scorpion stings of that man’s own con- 
science would be a punishment too heavy for him 
to bear. To that Mr. L. would be content to leave 
him. Besides, no President could ever get the gal- 
lant officers and soldiers of the American army to 
enforce the Jaw against these people at the point of 
the bayonet. As he had already remarked, this 
band of pioneers preceded the law, and when they 
bad opened the wilderness, Government by degrees 
brought the law up to them; ard when things had 


reached this point, the settlers prayed for a pre- | 


emption law to heal the breach, and Congress had 
always granted it. What! would the Government 
granta remedial act to cover the delinquency of 
every petty bank in the United States that violated 


its charter by suspending specie payments, and re- | 


fuse a similar act to the thousands of hardy settlers, 
whose only offence was that they had, by their la- 
bor, given value to the public domain? 


Mr. L. would not ramble into general politics, | 


nor attempt a reply to gentlemen who had spoken 


so warmly about cffering bribes to the American | 
If an enormous, if a tremendous bribe | 


people. 
ever had been offered to-them, it ceriainly was the 


distribution bill; and yet that was an unpopular | 


measure in the new States. Mr. L. held in his 
hand the first law which had ever been p>ssed by 
Congress to tura men cff from the public domain. 
It had been first pointed out by the late Judge 
White, and its object was to prevent those who 
held inchoate grants from going on to survey the 
public lands. Congress had admitted the grant of 


a Spanish Governor to be valid if made before the | 


20th September, 1803, in lower Louisiana, or before 
the 10th March, 1804, in upper Louisiana. It was 
considered somewhat bard that a gran’, if made on 
the 9th of March, should be valid, and, if by the 
same Governor on the 10th of March, goud for no- 
thing: Cases went up to the Supreme Court, and 
there it was decided that ne grant should be valid 
until the Jand was surveyed. As soon as this was 
known, the settlers commenced surveyin:; but here 
isalaw of Congress imposing a fine of $1,000, and 
threatening imprisonment to any grantee who 
should go on ihe land for the purpose of survey: 
This Mr. L. had denominated an imiquitous law, 
and so he held it to be; but it proved in effect a 
dead letter. 

The honorable Senator from North Carolina had 
said that he would not treat this question of public 
lands as a mere matier of dollars and cents, but 
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would !o-k atitas a statesman. if he did sv, he 
would take isto view all the powerful consi‘era- 
tions which urged men to settle on the public do- 
main; and, so far from squandering the public 
lands, would go with Mr. L. for applying their en- 
tire proceeds to the support and increase of the 
navy, and for providing for the public defences of 
the country. 





Toxspay, January 12,1841. . 
The bill to establish a permanent prospective 


| pre-emption system, in favor of settlers on the 


public lands, who shall inhabit and cultivate the 
same, and raise a log cabin thereon, being the spe- 


| cial order of the day, was taken up, the question 
| being on the proposition by Mr. Crirrenpen to re- 


commit the bill, with instructions to report a bill 
to distribute the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands among the States, which Mr. Catnoun 


| offered to amend, by substituting a bill to cede the 
| public lands to the States in which they lie, upon 


certain conditions. 
Mr. CALHOUN said: I regard the question of 


| the public lands, next to that of the currency, the 


most dangerous and difficult of all which demand 
the attention of the country and the Government at 
this important juncture of our affairs. I do not 
except a protective tariff, for I cannot believe, after 
what we have experienced, that a measure can 
again be adopted, which has done more to corrupt 
the morals of the country, public and private,«to 
disorder its currency, derange its business, and to 
weaken and endanger its free institutions, than 
any other, except the paper system, with which it 
is so intimately allied. 

In offering the amendment I propose, I do not 
intend to controvert the justice of the eulogium 
which has been se often pronounced on our land 
system, in the course of this discussion. On the 
contrary, I believe that it was admirably adjusted 
to effect its object, when first adopted; but it must 
be borne in mind thata measure, to be perfect, 
must be adapted to circumstances, and that great 
changes have taken place, in the lapse of fifty 
years, since the adoption of our land system. 
At that time, the vast region now covered 
by the new States, which have grown up on the 
public domain, belonged to foreign powers, or 
wis occupied by numerous Indian tribes, with the 
exception of a few sparse sett'ements, on the in- 
considerable tracts to which the title of the Indians 
was at that time extinguished. Since then, a 
mighty change has taken place. Nine States have 
sprang up as if by magic, with a population not 
less, probably, than two-fifths of the old States, and 
destined to surpass them ina few years in num- 
bers, power, and influence. That a change so 
mighty should so derange a system intended for an 
entirely different condition of things as to render 
important changes necessary to adapt it to present 
circumstances, is no more than might have been 
anticipated. It would, indeed, have been a mira- 
cle had it been otherwise; and we oaght not, there- 
fore, to be surprised that the operation of the sys- 
tem should afford daily evidence that it is not only 
deranged, but deeply deranged, and that its de- 
rangement is followed by a train of evils that 
threaten disaster, unless a timely and efficient re- 
medy should be applied. I would ask those who 
think differently, and who be'ieve the system 
still continued to work well, was it no evil, that 
session afier session, for the last ten or twelve 
years, Congress should be engaged in angry and 
deeply agitating discussions, growing out of the 
public lands, in which one side should be denounced 
as the friends, and the other as the enemies, of the 
new States? Was the increasing violence of this agi- 
tat’on, from year to year, and threatening ultimately, 
not only the loss of the public domain, but the 
trangnillity acd peace of the country, noevil? Is 
it well that one-third of the time of Congress is 
consumed in legislating on subjects directly or in- 
directly connected with the public lands, thereby 
prolonging the sessions proportionally, and adding to 
the expense upwards of $200,000 annually? Is it 
no evil that the Goverament should own half the 
lands within the limits of nine members of this 
Union, and over which they can exercise no au- 
thority or control? Is it nothing that the demain 
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of so many States should se under the exclusive 
legislation and guardianship of this Govern- 
ment, contrary to the genius of the Consti- 
tution, which, intending to leave to each 
State the regulation of its local and pecu- 
liar concerns, delegated to the Union thove only 
in which all had a common interest. If to ail 
these be added the vast amount of patrondge exer- 
cised by this Government through the mediam of 
the public lands, over the new Siates, and through 
them, over the whole Union, and the pernicious 
influence thereby brought to bear on all other sub- 
jects of legislation, can it be denied that many and 
great evils result from the system as it now ope- 
rates, which call aloud for some speedy and effi- 
cient remedy? 

Bat why should I look beyond the question be- 
fore us to prove, by the confession of all, that there 
is some deep disorder in the system? There are 
now three measures before the Senate, each pro- 
posing important changes, and the one, or the other, 
receiving the support of every member of the body; 
even of tho:e who cry out against changes. It is 
too late, then, to deny the diserdered state of the 
system. The disease is admitted, and the only 
question is, what remedy shall be applied. 

I object bo'h to the bill, and the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from .Kentucky, [Mr. 
CRITTENDEN] because, regarded as remedial 
measures, they are both inappropriate and 
inadequate. Neither preemption, nor distri 
bution of the revenue, received from the public 
lands, can have any possible effect in correcting 
the disordered action of the system. I put the 
question, would one or the other contribute in the 
smallest degree to diminish the patronage of the 
Government, or the time consumed on questions 
growing out of the public lands, or shorten the 
duration of the sessions, or withdraw the action of 
the Government over so large a part of the domain of 
the new States, and place them and their representa- 
tives here, on the same indc pendent footing with the 
old States and their representatives, or arrest thean- 
gry and agitating discussions which year after year 
distract our councils and threaten so much mis- 
chief to the country? Far otherwise would be the 
effect. It would but increase the evil, by bringing 
into more decided conflict, the interests of the new 
and old States. Of all the ills that could befall 
them, the former would regard the distribution as 
the greatest, while the lattcr would look on the pre- 
emption system, proposed by the bill, as little short 
of an open system of plunder, if we may judge 
from the declarations which we have heard in the 
course of the debate. 

As, then, neither can correet the disease, the 
question is, what remedy can? I have given to 
this question the most deliberate and careful exami- 
nation, and have come to the conclusion that there 
is, and can be, no remedy short of cession—ces- 
siom to the States respectively within which the 
lands are situated. The disease lies in ownership 
and administration; and nothing short of i 
with both can reach it. Part with them, and you 
will at once take away one-third of the business of 
Congress; shorten its sessions in the same propor- 
tien, with a corresponding saving of expens<; lop 
off a large and most dangerous portion ef the pa- 
tronage of the Government; arrest these angry and 
agitating discussions, which do so much to alienate 
the good feelings of the different portions of the 
Union, and disturb the general course of legisla-' 
tion, and endanger ultimately the loss of the pub- 
lic domain. Retain them, and they must continue, 
almost without mitigation, apply what palliatives 
you may. It is the all-sufficient and only remedy. 

Thus far would seem clear. I do not see how 
it is possible for any one to doubt that cession would 
reach the evil, and that it is the only remedy that 
would. If, then, there should beany objection, it 
only be to the terms or conditions of the cession. If 
these can be so adjusted as to give assurance that 
the lands shall be as faithfully by the 
the States as by this Government, and that all the 
interests involved shall be as well, or better secured 
than under the existing m, all that could be 
désired would be effecied, and all objections re-_ 
moved to the final and quiet settlement of this 5 
vexed, and dangerous question. In saying all 
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tions, I hold ‘that the right of disposing of them 
as proposed, especially when demanded by high 
considerations of policy, and when it can be done 
without pecuniary loss to the Government, as I 
shall hereafter show, cannot be fairly denied. The 
Constitution gives to Congress the unlimited right 
of disposing of the public domain, and of course, 
without any other restrictions than what ‘he nature 
of that trust and terms of cession may impose, 
neither of which forbid their cession in the manner 


That the conditions can be so adjusted, I 
cannot doubt. I have carefully examined the 
whole ground, and can perceive no difficulty 
that cannot be surmounted. I feel assured 
that all which is wanting is to attract the at- 
tention of the Senate to the vast importance cf 
doing something that will effectually arrest the 
great and growing evil, resulting from the applica- 
tion of the system, as it exists, to that portion of the 
public domain lying in the new States. Thatdone, 
the intelligence and wisdom of the body will be at 
no loss to adjust the details in such manner as will 
effectually guard every interest, and secure its 
steady and faithful management. 

In the mean time, I have adopted the provisions 
of the bill introdaced originally by myself, and 
twice reported on favorably by the Committee on 
Public Lands, as the amendment I intend to offer to 
the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky, 
{Mr. CairrenpeN,] as containing the general out- 
lines of the conditions and provisions on which the 
lands may be disposed of to the States with safety 
and advantage to the interest of the Government 
and the Union, and great benefit to those States. 
The details may, no doubt, be greatly improved; 
for which I rely on the intelligence of 
the body, and critical examination of the 
committee, should the amendment be adopted 
and referred. At the present stage, I regard no- 
thing but the great principles on which it rests, and 
its outlines, to be at issue; and I do hope, that all 
who may concur with me on principle, will give 
the amendment their support, whatever imperiec- 
tion they may suppose to exist in its modifications. 
A measure relating to a question so vas! and com- 
plicated, can be perfected in its details, however 
sound the principles on which it rests, or correct its 
general outl’nes, only by the joint consuliation aad 
counsel. With these remark, it will not be ne- 
cessary for me, at this s age, to give more than a 
general summary of the provisions of the proposed 
amendment. 

Its object is to instruct the committee so to 
amend the biil, as to dispose of all the public lands, 
lying in the Sta'es of Alabama, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, Michigan, 
Ohio, and Indiana, with the exception of sites 
for forts, navy and dock yards, arsenals, ma- 
gazines, and other public buildings; the ces- 
sion not to take place till after the 30:h June, 
1842, and then only on the States respectively agree- 
ing to the ccnditions prescribed in the amendment; 
that is, to pass acts irrevocable to adhere to those 
conditions, the most prominent of which is to pay 
annually, on a day fixed, to the United States, 65 
per cent. of the gross proceeds of the sales of the 
lands; that the land Jaws, as they now stand, and 
as proposed to be modified by the amendment, shall 
remain unchanged, except with the consent of Con- 
gress; that the cession shall be in full of the 5 per 
cent. fund thereafter to,accrue to those States; that 
they shall be exclusively liable for the cost of sur- 
veys, sales, extinction o/ Indian titles, and manage- 
ment generally; that the States may, within certain 

rescribed limits, gradua'ly redece the price of the 
that may remain unsold after having been 
offered for sale ten years or upwards; may grant, 
for a limited period, the right of pre-emption for 
ninety days to the actual settlers, at each step in 
the reduction of price; and finally, that if the con- 
ditions of cession be vio'a'ed by a State in any par- 
ticular, all titles or grants to land thereafter, sold 
by the State to be null and void—thus giving the 
measure the force and solemnity of a compact, and 
placing the whole under the protection of the courts, 
which would pronounce the titles to be void, if 
made after an infraction of the conditions of the 
cession. - 





It is not my intention to go into an investigation 
of these various conditions at this time. On a 
question of reference, where the principle only is at 
i8Sue, it is not necessary. It is sufficient to say 
that the leading object is to make as little change in 
the land system, as it now exists, as is consistent 
with the object in view,and to adopt such provisions 
as wil) enforce the faithful performace of the terms 
of cession on the part of the States, with the least 
compensation for their expense and trouble, and 
loss to the Government, in a pecuniary point of 
vies , consistent with the arrangement. If it can 
be made to appear that there are reasonab e grounds 
to believe that the States will faithfully comply 
with these conditions and that there will be no 
pecuniary less to the Government, compared with 
the system as it now stands, in consequence of the 
proposed disposition, it would seem, difficult to 
conceive what substantial objection there can be 
to the measure. 

I am thus brought to the great, I might say the 
only question admitting a doubt as tothe expedi- 
ency of the measure. Will the States adhere to 
their contract? or, to express it differently, would 
there be danger that the Government would lose 
the land, in consequence of the Sia'es refusing to 
comply with the conditions of the cession? And if 
net, will the pecuniary loss to the Government be 
such as to make it inexpedient, even if there be 
full assurance that the terms of cession will not 
be violated? 

Before I enter on the discussion of these impor- 
tant points, it will be proper to make a few remarks 
on the extent of the interest that would be em- 
braced in the cession. Without i', there would be 
but an imperfect conception of the subject. 

The quantity of public lands lyingin the new 
States, and embraced in ithe amendment, was esti- 
mated to be,on the Ist of January, 1840, about 
160,000,000 of acres. It has been reduced since 
by sales, the exact quantity not known; bat it will 
not materially vary the amount. The Indian title 
has been extinguished to nearly the whole, and 
about three-fourths has been surveyed and plated, 
of which a larger part has been long in the market 
(much, more than twenty years) and has been 
picked and culled, over and over again, with the 
view of taking all worth having, at the present 
price, even during the great expansion of currency, 
and consequent rise in price, and speculation in 
public lands, in 1835, 36, and °37. If compared 
in qvantity to the remainder of the public domain, 
it will be found to be not equal to one-sixth part of 
the whole. In this respect, itis a far more limited 
measure than that proposed by the Senator from 
Kentucky, to which mine is an amendment. Thai 
embraces not only the proceeds of the whole public 
domain, exceeding 1,000,000,000 acres, but in- 
cludes, in addition, the large sums drawn from the 
duties on imposts, which are annually expendrd on 
iis sales and management, all of which he proposes 
permanently todistribute. Itis also more limited 
in its application than the original bill, which em- 
braces all the lands to which the Indian title is ex- 
tinguished, as well Terri‘ories as States, which 
greatly exceeds the quantity lying in the latter. 

Having now shown the object and t! e character 
with the scope of this measure, I shail next pro- 
ceed to the great, and I must say, in my opinion, 
the only gues ion that admits of controvery—will 
the States adhere faithfully to the terms of the ce:- 
sion? Or, on the contrary, will they violate a com- 
pact solemnly entered into, on just and liberal prin- 
ciples, mutually beneficial to both, and which wiil 
place them, as to their domain, on the same inde- 
pendent footing on which the other States stand? 

I would ask, at the outset, is there any thing in 
their history to justify a suspicion of a want of 
good faith?: Have they been in the habit of vio- 
lating contracts? If so, point out a single instance? 
Instead of giving ground to excile suspicion, I re- 
joice to say their hist ry affords many and striking 
examples of exact and faithful compliance with 
their engagements. They al] have standing com- 
pacts with the Government, entered into on their 
admission into the Union, which impose important 
limitations on what otherwise would be their un- 
questioned right as independent members of the 
Union; and, among others. the important one, not 










only of not taxing the vast portion of their domain 
held by the United States within their limits, but 
also, fur the period of five years afier sale, the por- 
tion held by purchasers. To their honor be it said, 
thatin the jong period which has elapsed from the 
admission of tae oldest of these States, there has 
not been a single instance of a violation on their 
part of their plighted faith. With so striking an 
example of fidelity to engagements, with what jus- 
tice can it be objected thatthe States will violate 
their plighted faith to a contract every way advan- 
tageous to then, as well as the rest of the Union? 

Batf take hieher ground, and put the question, 
with what propriety can we object to the want of 
faith on the part of the States to their engagements? 
What is our Constitution but a compact between 
the States; and how do we hold seats here but in 
virtue of thatcompaci? And isit for usto tern 
roundand question the faith on which our system 
stands, and throaech which we have our political 
existence; and this, toc, when it is notorious that 
the S'ate Governments have adhered with far more 
fidelity than this to the constitutional compact? 
Many and great violations are charged, and traly 
charged to us, while few, very few, can be justly 
attributed to them. 


But, admitting there might be danger of losing 
the lands, should they be disposed of as proposed, 
from the want of govd faith on the part of the 
States, I boldly assert that the danger of. their being 
lost is far greater, if the present system should un- 
fortunately be continued, and that, too, under cir- 
cumstances vastly more disastrous to the peace and 
safety of the Union. What I have asserted comes 
from deep and solemn conviction, resulting from 
along and careful examination of this vast and 
complicated subject. 

Taose who have not given special attention to 
it, and the progress of our Jand system, can form 
no just conceptioa of the danger to which the pub- 
lic lands are exposed. The danger is two-fold: 
that they will be lost by the mere progress of settle- 
ment, withc ut payment, in consequence of the vast 
quantity beyond the wants of the country, to which 
the Indian title is extinguished; and if that should 
not be the case, they will be from the growing con- 
flict between the old and new Siates, in conse- 
quence of the rapid increase of the latter, and the 
great difference in their respective views of the 
policy proper to be adopted in reference to them. 
Both causes are opera'ing with powerful effect; 
and if they do not speedily attract the attention of 
the Government and the covniry, they will certainly 
terminate before long, either by their separate or 
joint actien, in the Joss of the publig domain. No- 
thing but a fall understanding of the causes of dan- 
ger, and the application of prompt and efficient re- 
medy, can prevent il; and what I propose is to pre- 
cent a brief skeich of my views in reference to 
both. 


As important as it is, few have tarned the atten- 
tion it deserves to the almost miraculous extension 
of our land system. In the comparatively short 
time in which it has been in operation, the Indian 
title has been extinguished, in round numbers, to 
320,000,000 of acres, of which there bas been sold 
81,000,000, and granted away, for various pur- 
poses, 12 600,000, leaving in the pussession of the 
Government, on the Ist of Jannary, 1840, 226,- 
000,000, a larger porticn of which is surveyed, 
platted, and in the market, showing that the pro- 
gress of extinguishing the titles of the Indians has 
far outrun the demands of the country for Govern- 
ment lands, as great as it has been. In fact, the 
reality far exceeds the statement, as strong as that 
is; for, of the eighty-one millions of acres sold, 
upwards of thirty-eight millions were sold in the 
years 1835, ’6 and °7, during the great expansion 
of the currency and rage for speculation in lands, 
of which but a small portion, perbaps not a third,’ 
was for settlement; and of the residue, a greater 
part, say twenty millions, is still for sale in the 
hands of large purchasers. Making pave allow- 
ance for the speculative operations of those years, 
the actual sale of the public lands for settlement, 
during the period of fifty years, which has ela 
from the beginning of the Government, would not 
probably exceed sixty millions of acres, aboat ones 
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fourth as much as that to which the Iadian title is 
now extinguished. 

Bat nombers can give but a very imperfect con- 
ception of the vast extent of the region to which 
the Indian title is extinguished, and of which the 
Government is the sole and exclusive proprietor. 
To ferm a correct idea of its great magnitude, it 
will be necessary to compare it to portions of the 
Union, the extent of which is familiar to all. To 
enable me to dotha!, a friend has furnished me 
with a statement, trom which it appears that if all 
the land now unsold, and to which the In.Jian title 
is extinguished, was grouped together, it would be 
equal in extent to all New England, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Vuginia, and a third of North Carolina. But this 
falls far short of the vast extent of the region 
throughout which itlies dispersed—a region equal- 
ling all the old Atlantic States, taking in all Fiori- 
da, the States of Alabama and Mississippi, and 
half of Tennessee. Into this vast and unoccupied 
domain, our people, with a multitude of foreigners, 
conponrns yearly in one incessant tide, by thou- 
sands on thousands, seeking new homes, some with 
the means of purchasing, who select the best lands; 
others with insufficient means, who select their place, 
and setile, with the hope of purchasing in a short 
time; anda large clas: without means, who set- 
tle on spots, without any fixed intention but to re 
main so long as they are undisturbed, generally on 
tracts of inferior quality having the advantage of 
aspring, witha small portion of more fert Je land, suffi- 
cient for their limited cultivation, but not sufficient 
to induce a purchaser to take it at the Government 

rice. This class of s: ttlcrs has greatly increased, if 

am correctly informed,within the last ten or fifieen 
years, and are rapidly and still increasing, especi- 
ally in the West and Southwestern States, where the 
proportion of good to inferior land is comparatively 
small, and must continue to increase with accele- 
rated rapidity, so long as the present land system 


_ remains as it is. 


Those who have had an opportunity of witness- 
ing the effect of such occupancy on the minds of 
the settlers, will not be ata loss to anticipate the 
consequences which must follow unless arrested. 
Occupation long and undisturbed, accompanied by 
improvement, however /imited, cannot fail to be 
associated with the idea of property, in the 
soil. It is thal, in fact, which constitutes the 
primitive right in land. This will be felt in com- 
mon by all the occupants similarly situated— 
will be sure to create an esprit de corps, ac- 
companied by mutual respect for each others’ 
rights, which would not fail to make it dan- 
gerous for any one to disturb the rights of 
another. This feeling will not be long in 
showing itself tawards the emigrant intrader, as he 
would be considered, coming in with the view of 
purchase. Mie would find it not a little hazardous 
to enter and purchase a spot held by a mere occu- 
pant, or squatter, if you will, and oust him of his 
possession. Ina short time, no one who regards 
his peace and safety, will attempt it; and then, the 
feeling, which began with the poorer class, will ex- 
tend rapidly upwards to the more wealthy, until, 
finally, none will look to any other title but occu. 
pancy and improvement, and all, the rich and pocr, 
will become squatters, with a common interest to 
maintain and defend each other, when the public 
lands will be los', and cease to be any longer a 
souree of revenue, if nothing be done tv stop it. 
For the truth of the picture | appeal to the Sena- 
tors from the new States, especially from 
the Western and Southwestern. We have thus 
presented the difficult question, what is to be done 
te remedy it? 

tis perfectly natural that the first impression 
should be, to keep out intruders on the pub- 
lic lands. The lands belong to the people of 
the Union as common property, and it would 
seem contrary to reason and justice, that any 
one should be permitted to enter on and appro- 
priate the use of that to himself, without paying 
for it, which belongs to all; and we accordingly find 
nota small portion of the Senate, who insist on keep. 
ing ont and expelling all intruders as the proper 
remedy. But in this case, like many others, we 
must look beyond mere abstract right. What 
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scems so plausib!e would, when tried, prove 1m 
practicable. We necd no other proof than the 
fact that no Administration has ever undertaken it, 
even when it would have been an ezsy task, com- 
paratively to what it now would be. How is it to 
be done? By the marshals and their deputie:? Can 
they expel from their homes the vast host of occu- 
pants on the public lands, all hardy and bold men, 
familiar with the use of the most deadly of wea- 
pons? Woold you employ the army? It would be 
found almost as impotent as the civil authority. If 
the whole military was employed in this to the ne- 
glect of a!l other service, there would be more than 
five hundred and fifty square miles for each officer 
and soldier, supposirg your establishment to be fall. 
No; were it possible toemploy the military in so 
odious a service in this free country, you would 
have to double 5 our force, at a cost greater than the 
annual income from the land; and the work would 
be ever beginning and never ending. If you drive 
them away and destroy their improvements, as svon 
as the force was withdrawn, they would return to 
their posyession. I had some experience, while Se- 
cretary at War, of the difficulty of expelling and 
keeping of intruders; and I found that the message 
which brought intelligence of the withdrawal of 
the force wes immediately followed by that which 
bronght information that the intruders had re- 
turned. 

Bat the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] 
deems all this as merely imaginary, and asserts 
that intraders may readily be kept off the public 
lands. 1 will not attempt to reply to his reason for 
this opinion. He and his political friends will soon 
be in power, with a chief of their own selection, 
and in whose firmness and energy they express 
high confidence, Ia six weeks the tims will come 
round which brings him into power, and we shall 
see what will follow. Without pretending to the 
spirit of prophecy, I feel I hazatd nothing in pre- 
dicting, that what is deemed so easy to be done 
when out of power, will be pronounced impracti- 
cable when in. The Scnator would have too 
much prudence to give the advice, but, if not, the 
President elect will, I conjecture, have too much 
discretion to act on it. 

If, however, I should be mistaken, and the at- 
tempt should be made to expel the eccupants from 
the public lands, I hazard nothing in predicting 
that the Administration will go out of power with 
ten times the majority with which it came in, as 
great as that was. The bitterest enemy could not 
give more fatal advice. 

If, then, this powerfal tide of emigration, which 
is flowing in on the public lands, cannot be arrested, 
what ough’, or can be done,to prevent the loss of 
the public domain, by the action of the causes 
already explained? This isthe difficult question. 
In answer I say, we must do as we are often com- 
peiled to do in our progress through life—ac- 
commodate ourselves to circumstances; to mitigate 
evils we cannot overcome, and retard or lessen 
those we cannot prevent. Such are the laws to 
which beings of our limited powers and control 
over events, must necessarily yield. 

Without, then, undertaking the impossible task 
of arresting the tide of emigration, or expelling the 
settlers, I would advise the adoption of the mest 
judicious and efficient measures of converting them 
into freeholders, with she least sacrifice consistent 
with effecting that object. The first step towards this, 
should be to unite the interest of this Government 
with that of the States within which the lands lie, 
so as to combine the power and influence of the 
two for their preservation. Without it, nothing 
can be dene. If they should not be united, the 
neces:aty consequence would be, that the inierest 
of the Siates would be invariably found to be op- 
posed to that of the Government, and its weight 
thrown on the side of the settlers on all questions 
between them, of which we have daily proof in our 
proceedings. In theend, their united power and 
influence would prevail. If this indispensable step 
be not taken, in a short time, instead of gradu- 
ation and preemption, we shall have a demand 
not to be resisted, for donations.and grants to the 
settlers. A leading inducement with him to dispose 
of the lands to the States, was to effect this impor- 
tant union of intercst. It is the only way by which 
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itcan be accomplished, and to render it sufficiently 
strong to effect the object intended, I am in favor 
of a liberal compensation to the States, for the ex. 
pense and trouble of their management. 

But something more is indispensable to prevent 
the loss of the lands; and that is, to hold out ade- 
quate inducement to the settlers to become free- 
holders by purchasing the land. This can be ef- 
fected with the least loss to the Government, and 
greatest advantage to the settlers, by a judicious 
system of graduation and pre-emption; and it is 
with that v.ew that provisions are made for both ia 
the amendment which I intend to offer. It pro- 
vides, that the States may, at their discretion, re- 
duce the price of all lands which have been offered 
at sale ten years and upwards, to one dollar per 
acre, after the 30th of June, 1842; and all that may 
be in market for fifieen years and upwards, to 
seventy-five cents per acre, aftet the 30h of June, 
1847; and all that may have been twenty years 
and upwards, to fifty cents per acre, after the 30th 
of June, 1852; and all that have been twenty-five 
years and upwards, to twenty five cents, after the 
30:b of June, 1857; and a!) that have been thirty 
years and upwards, to twelve cents, after the 30th 
of June, 1862; and all that should remain unsold 
five years thereafter, to be surrendered to the States; 
with the right, also, at their discretion, to allow pre- 
emption for ninety days to settlers, at each step in 
the reduction of the price. It also prevides, that 
all lands, after having been offered for sale in those 
States, shall, at the expiration of ten years from 
the time of being offered, become subject, in like 
manner, to graduation and pre emption. 

The object of these provisions is to hold out in- 
ducements to the settlers to purchase, by bringing 
the lands, within a reasonable period, to a price 
which would not only jasii*y, but hold out strong 
inducement to them to purchase. One great diffi- 
culty in the way of purchasing, as the system now 
stands, is, that the great body of the lands are not 
worth, in reality, the price of $1 25, t which they 
are sold by the Government. There app,ars to be 
a great mistake on this point, which itisi portant 
to correct. Instead of almost every acre, as is sup- 
posed by some gentlemen in debate, to be worth 
that sum, the reverse position is true, that none was 
worth it but that which was, at the time, coming in 
demand by purchasers. I rest the assertion on the 
well established principle that demand and supply 
regulate price, and the fact that an article which is 
in the market at a fixed priee, open to the demand 
of all, and is not taken, is the best proof that the 
price is above the market value at the time. It is 
in vain to talk of intrinsic value—a thing wholly 
different from price. There are many things of 
the highest intrinsic value that have no price, as 
air and water, while many of but small value 
would, from their great scarcity, command a very 
high ene. In the language of basiness, a thing is 
worth what it will sell for, and no one is willing to 
give more, unless compel'ed by some particular 
reasop. The occupants.of the public lands par- 
take of this feeling. They are unwilling to give 
for the inferior lands, which for the most part they 
cecupy, $1 25, when a small part only of the best 
lands offered for sale would command that; and 
feel that they have something like justice on their 
side in not giving so high a price for their 
possessions. 

This feeling must be met; and it is pro- 
posed to meet it by the provisions for gradu- 
ation and pre-emption which I have just stated; a 
policy so liberal towards a large, though poor class, 
not less honest and patriotic than the rest of the 
community, ceuld not fail to have a happy effect, 
not only in reference to hem, but in a more en- 
larged point of view. One of the most important 
would be the great increase of the number of small 
freeholders, which, in the hour of danger, would 
prove of vast importance, especially in the weakest 
portion of the Union—in the Southwestern States— 
where the provision would have the greatest effect. 
It would be the class that would farnish the bar- 
diestand best soldiers, with the advantage of being 
inured to the climate. Combined and modified as 





would be, they cannoli but have a powerful 
weight in inducing the cecupants to purchase. It 
will work a revolution in bis character. He will 
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himself, on his little domain, more a free- 

than a squatter; and as the — 7 the de- 
scending scale of uation approaches the price 
that lands such Ss cocngies would sell for, his 
industry and ecenomy will be exerted to be pre- 
pared with the requisite means to make the pur- 
chase. The liberal character of the policy would 
impress him with deep feelings of respect for the 
justice and care of the Government; and the secu- 
rity it would afford would put an end to the esprit de 
corps, which otherwise would be so strong; and all, 
combined with the influence of the States on the side 
of the Government, would, I feel confident, guard 
effectually against the danger of losing the lands, 
as far as the occupants are concerned, in the only 
way that would be practicable. ; 

amendment proposes to leave it to the State 
to graduate and grant pre-emptions or not, at their 
discretion, within the limits preseribed. The con- 
ditions of the several States are very different in re- 
ference to the expediency of exercising the right. 
In the uniformly fertile region in the upper portion 
of the great Valley of the Mississippi, it may not 
be to resort to either, or, if so, toa very 
limited extent; while ia the Southwestern States, in- 
cluding Arkansas, it would be indispensable; and 
hence the propriety of giving the right, but leaving 
the exercise to the discretion of the States. Each 
State would be the most competent judge whether 
it should be exercised or not, and to what extent. 

Having considered the provisions intended to 
guard against the danger of losing the lands from 
mere occupancy, without payment, I next propose 
to make some some remarks on that of their being 
lost, in consequence of the conflicting policy be- 
tween the new and old States in reference t) them, 
should the present system be continued. To un- 
derstand this danger, we must have a just concep- 
tion of the cause in which it originates, which I will 
endeavor first to explain. 

In the nature of things, itfis impo3sible that 
the new and old States can take the same view 
of the policy proper to be adopted in reference 
to the public domain. Their respective posi- 
tion, interest, and extent «f knowledge in refer- 
ence to it, are wholly different, which cannot 
but have a correspondent effect on their views. The 
eld States stand in reference to the new some- 
what in the light of an absent ouner of 
a large estate, and not without some of 
his feelings, while the new stand, in some degree, 
in the situation of those who occupy and work his 
estate, with feelings not a litile akin to those which 
belong to that relation. ‘That such is the case, and 
that it leads to diverse views of the policy that 
ought to be adopted, and that, again, to conflict 
between them, the questions now before us, the 
discussion now going on, the feelings it excites, 
and the yearly and violent agitation of those ques- 
tions for the last eight or ten years,abundantly prove. 
Nor is :t less clear that they have increased, and 
must increase with the growth and influence of the 
new States, over the action of the Government, tiil 
their rapid growth will give them the ascendency, 
when they will decide it in their own way, under 
th: high pretensions and excited feelings of ‘real or 
su injustice which must necessarily grow 
out of a long continued and violent conflict. [t is, in 
like manner, clear that the evil originates in the 
ownership and administration by the Government 
of the lands lying in the new States, and constitut- 
ing a larger portion of their Territory: If, to these 
considerations, it be added that the question: grow- 
ing out of this great subject must extend to and em- 
brace, and influence in their bearings, every other 
question of public policy, as is illustrated by 
the amendment for distributing the proceeds of 
the sales of the lands among the States, which, 
in its consequences, takes in the whole circle 
of our legislation, and that it must enter in- 
to and iofluence all our political struggles, es- 
pecially that in which all others are concen- 
trated—the Presidential election—some conception 
may be formed of the distracting influence, the agi- 
tation and danger which must grow out of this 
great question, if not speedily settled. 

If something be not done, it is not difficult to 
see that the danger from these causes and tha: from 
occupancy mast run together, and that their com- 
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bined forces wi'l be altogether irresistible. The oc- 
cupants on the public lands lying within the States 
are voters, with a weight at the polls equal to the 
most wealthy, and, of course, an equal influence 
over the election of President and Vise President, 
members of Congress, and State Governments, | 
hazard little in arserting that, if they have not al- 
ready, from their numbers, a decided influence over 
all the elections in many of the new States, they 
will, in a very short period, from their rapid in- 
crease, if nothing should be done to arrest the evil. 
That influence would be felt here, and move- 
ments would be made to satisfy the demands 
of so numerous and powerful a class, till with their 
growing influence, the proposition will be boldly 
made, to give, as has been stated, the land with- 
out purchase, to which, from the nceessity of the 
case, the Government will be compelled to yield, 
in order to avoid the danger of being seized 
and kept in open defiance of its authority. 

® Against this, the only ground that can be devised, 
as far as I can see, is theone I have proposed; 
to dispose of the land to the States—to part with 
ownersbip and administration, the root of the 
evil—on fair and equitable conditions, with the best 
possible provisions that can be devised to ensure 
the faithful performance of the compact. If that, 
with the provisions against the danger from occu- 
pancy, cannot prevent the loss of the public lands, 
{ know not what can. I have as strong confidence 
as the nature of the subject will admit, that it will 
when perfected in its details by the wisdom of the 
Senate, prove all sufficient, not only to prevent 
the !oss of the public domain, but toarrest the many 
and growing evils, to which I have alluded, as 
incident to the system as it now exists. 
But, if in that it is possible I should err, with 
all the caution I have taken to come to a 
correct conclusion, I feel assured I cannot, in 
asserting that the danger would be far I-ss, under 
the amendment I intend to propose, than it would 














































better it should be under the former than the latter. 
It would be with far le«s intermediate hazard, and, 
in the end, with less violence and shock to our po- 
litical fabric. In the one case we could lose no- 
thing but the value’ of the land, which I shall pre- 
sently show is far less than usually estimated, while 
in the other no one can estimate what the loss may 
not be. 

Having now, I trust, shown to the satisfaction 
of the Senate, that no.bing short of disposing of the 
publ:c lands, on jutt, equitable, and liberal! terms, 
can remedy the evils, and guard against the dan- 
gers incident to the system, under existing circum- 
stances, it only remains to consider what would be 
the effects of the measure on the revenue, com- 
pared with the present system. Should I be able 
to prove, asI hope to do, that even in that respect 







would yield more, and that when most needed, 
now, when the Treasury will require replenishing, 
every solid objection to its adoption would, I trust, 
be removed. 

There was a great and prevalent mistake as to 
the trne value of the public lands, as I have just inti- 
mated. They are estimated as if every acre was 











count that only a small quantity cou'd be sold an- 






porticn of the income from the sales can only be 
received through a long series of years, extending 
to avery re.-ote period. ‘ 
their true value, we must not forget that time has 
the same effect on value, which distance has on 
maznitade; and that, as the largest objects in the 
universe dwindle to a poist, when removed to 
the distance of the stars—so the greatest value, 
when it can only be realized at remote periods, di- 
minishes almost to nothing. It is in consequence 
of this difference between present and fature value, 
that a sum paid down is worth twice as mach as 
an equal sum to be prid sixteen years hence, esti- 
mated at 6 per cent. simple interest, and four times 
as mach as a like sum to be paid at the end of thirty- 
two years. I do not take fractions of years into 
the estimate. The principe is familiar t» all who 
are in the habit of calculating the present value of 























worth $1 25 paid down, without taking into ac- | 


nually at that price, and that by far the greater | 
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| annuities fora given number of years, and is as 
| 


applicable to regular annual incomes from land, or 
any other source, as it is from what is usually 
cfiled an annuity. On the same principle, dis- 
counts are made on paymenis in advance. But 
we are in the daily habit of oveglooking this plain 
and familiar principle, known to every businéss 
man in the management of his own affairs, in esti- 
mating the value of the public domain. In conse- 
quence of such oversight, the 160,000,000 of acres 
lying in the new States have been estimated to be 
worth $200,000,000, at $1 25 per acre—a sum 
nearly eight umes greater than its real value, sup- 
posing that it would give an annual income ave- 
raging $2,500,000 annualiy, and admitting every 
acre will be sold at $1 25—a supposition far 
greater than wiil ever be :ealized. The Committee 
on Public Lands, at the last session, assuming 
these data, proved incontestably that the true pre- 
sent value did not exceed twenty-six millions and a 
half of dollars. They showed, in the first place, 
that a permanent income forever of §2 500,000 
would be worth but a fraction more than forty-one 
millions of dollars in hand, as that sam, at six per 
cent. would give an equal income. They next 
showed, that to derive an income of $2,500,000 
from the hundred and sixty millions of acres in the 
new States, would exhaust every acre in eighty 
years; and that, of course, instead of being a per- 
manent income, it would be one only for that pe- 
ried, which would reduce its value to about thirty- 
four millions of dollars, which would be its present 
value, if there was no expense attending its sales 
and management. That is, however, far from be- 
ing the case. Applying the same rule of calcula- 
tion to the annual expenre incident to their oe 
ment, including what would be saved by the Ge- 
vernment, if the cession should be made, as- 


|| certained to be about $550,000 annually, they find 


be should the system continue as it now stands; || 
and that if the publ'c domain is to be | st, it is far | 


it will beara highly advantageous comparison, it | 





the present value of the land to be the sam stated, 
($26,500,000.) The resu:t, assuming the data to be 
correct, is incontrovertible; and that sum would 
constitute the entire amount of the loss under the 
present system, if the lands were really to be given 
away by the proposed cession, as has been most un- 
fairly charged on the other side of the chamber. 

I propose to apply the same principle to the same 
lands, to show 1's present value, under the operation 
of the measure I intend to propose. Should it be 
advpted, the whole of the lands in question would 
be sold, I assume, in twenty-five years from the time 
they become subject to the graduating process— 
which is much more probable than that the whele 
would be sold in eighty years at the present 
price of $1 25peracre. I next assume that equal quantities 
would be sold during each period of graduation. [ next assume 
that the portion not yet offered for sale, and which, actording 
to the amendment, would not be subject to graduation, and 
which is estimated in the report ef the Committee on Pubtic 
Lands, to amount to a little more than 62,000,000 of acres, 
would yield an average revenue during the ten years, equal in 
»roportion to what the 160,000,000 acres are estimated te yield. 
I is probably much less than what they would, as they wilt, 
for the first me, be offered for sale; I also estimate that the 
lands that have been oilered, and which have not yet run ten 
years, and wiil of course be held til then at $1 25, wilt, with 
that which will be sold on the firet reduction to $1, averdge 
$1 124.. Lhave also estimated the whole period including that 
which is now in progress tewards ten years, and the first pe- 
riod of reduction, as one period of fifteen years, and that the 
entire amount svld during the entire period, will only equai the 
average of the other periods of graduation, (five years;) an esti 
mate greatly under the trath. 

On these data I have based the calculations which have been 
made, with great care, and I find the present value of the lands 
would be more than a third more uader my aan amend- 
ment, than under the existing system; and that the excess 
wouid be sufficient to pay the 35 per cent. proposed to be al- 


| lowed to the new States for their expense and trouble, leaving 


the 65 to be received by the Government, equal to the euttre 
present value of the ‘ands, under the existing system. Such is 
the vast difference between receiving a smaller amount by an- 
nual payments, during halfof along period and a much larger 
one in like manner during double of the time. 

There are but two of the data on which the calculation is 
based, which can be supposed to have any material effect on the 
result, which can possibly prove to be over estimated; the one, 
that all the lands will be sold during the period of graduation 
which, however, is quite as probable, to say the least, as that all 
will be sold in eighty years at $1 25; and the other, ao 
quantities would be sold during each step of the redu , 
it is not improbable this may not prove to be the case, and that 
larger quantities would be sold towards the latter stages of the 
graduation, at low prices, than during the earher mages, 
at higher prices, which affect the result. ‘The . 
other supposition that equal sums would be received at’ each 
period, would, probably, be much too low; and 
probably prove to be between them; buteven on that 
tion, the present value, under the measure 1 
‘greatly exceed that under the present system; 
to be quite sufficient to cover the 13 per cent. proposed to : 
towed 10 the States for their trouble, above the expense of mea. 
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naging the lanvls, including the saving to the Government by 
the cession. 1 Lave assumed that additional allowance, because 
it nearly correspondsio that propored to be given in the bill for 
distribution, Gntroduced by the author of the scheme.) tasthe 
new States, above that allowed to the old. Lrefer to the bill that 
yassed both Houses, and was vetoed by the President. That al. 
owed 124 per cent. which, for the sake of facility in calculating, 
i bave enlarged to 13 pfr cent. 

T have, I trust, now successfully met the only two objections 
which can, in my opinion, be urged with any plausibility 
against the measure I intendto propose, by proving not only 
that there would be reasonalle assurance that the States weuld 
abide by the terms of the ceesion, but that it was the only mea- 
sure which ceuld be devised to prevent the almost certain loes 
of the public domain, underthe operation of the system, as it 
now stand, and that, instead of a loon there would be a clear 
pecuniary gain. If I have succeeded in doing so, I have done 
all that ought, according to my conception, to be neceseary 
to obtain the supportof the body. But I cannot be ignorant that 
there are members irom the new States who prefer supporting 
this bill to the measure] intend to propose; not that they think 
it better, but because they believe it has the best prospect of 
passing. Inthis I think they are mistaken. It is not probabie that 
either can pass the present cession. It isnow but a few weeks to 
its termination, and it 1s impossible, in the midst of the crowd of 
other business, that any important measure, not indispensable, 
can get through, especially a system of pre-emption and gradu- 
atign which has been so long struggling, unsuccessfully, to pass 
both Houses, But if itcannot pase now, there was little pros- 
pect that it could the nex! four years, against the opposition of 
the coming, when it could not with the aid of the present and 
late Administrations. 

With this prospect, 1 putit to my friends from the new 
States, is there not danger 10 pressing these isolated measures, 
which cannoi setile the vexed and dangerous questions of the 

ublic lands, and which, at best, can be pressed on grounds on- 
y interesting to those Mtates, that they will lose not only a fa- 
vorite measure, but cause the passage of obnoxious to 
them of,all measures, that of distribution? Task them, can 
you hope to oppore successfully a measure 80 seductive to so 
many members of the Union, by a measure so partial in its ope- 
ration, and which, so far from appealing to the reason or sym- 
pathy oftwo-thirds of the States, secures but a reluctant vote 
from any of them; more from party feelings and associations, 


than any Conviction of its justice or expediency? Let me tell my 
friends, that if the struggle isto continue between this bill and 
the echeme of distribution, it is, on their part, a desperate one. 


Defeat is ceriain; and there is no way to avoid it, (if it be not 
already too late,) but {to enlarce the iseune—to raise it above 
mere local or pecuniary considerations,to the broad and elevated 
ground ofa final settlement of this deep and agilating question, 
on just and satisfactory principles, and thereby arrest the count- 
less evile rushing through that channel on thecountry. It is 
only thus thatan antagoniet of sufficient strengih could be 
reared up against the dangerous and corrupting scheme of dis- 
tribution. A measure seductive to many of the States, unfortu- 
nately overwhelmed by debt, could only be successfully opposed 
by one which would makea powerful appeal to truth, Justice, 
and patriotism. Asstrong as may be the appeal tojthe necessity 
of embarjassed States, a still stronger may be made to the higher 
and moré commanding considerations of duty and patriotism. 
Buch an isgue, I believe, the measure I propose would tender to 
the country. Isolemnly believe it tobe founded on truth, and 
sustained by justice, and high considerations of policy; and all 
itneeds to ensure it success, if] mistake not, is the earnest 
and determined support of the States which not only havetoe 
deepest stake, but whose independence and equality, honor 
and pride, as members of this proud Republic ef States, are 
involved, 


oe now presented my views of the amendment I in- 
tend to offer, with a motion to strike out the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky, and insert mine, I shall conclude with 
a few remarks in reference to the leading feature of his amend- 
ment, the distribution of the proceeds of the public lands among 
the States. 


It is not my intention to enter on the discussion of a measure 
which cannot but regard as palpably uncoustitutional, as well 
as dangerousand corrupling in ite tendency. Ido not deem it 
necessary, as I expressed my opinion fully on the subject at the 
last session. I intend at this time to make a few remarks, in 
order to show that, viewed under every possible aspect, it must 
be regarded as either foolish, idle, or unjust. 

It is acdimitted on all sides that the Treasury is embarrassed, 
and that no part of the revenue canbe withdrawn without mak- 
tug a corresponding deficit, which must be supplied by taxes 
on the people, in one form or another, and that the withdrawal 
of the revenue from the land would cause a deficit sv to be sup- 
plied, of not less.- probably, than $5,000,000 annually. The 
whole process, then, would consist in giving to the people 
of the eeveral States their proportional share of the five 
millions of the revenve from the lands, to be collected 
back from the people of the United States, in the shape ofa tax 
on imports, or some other subject, the same amount. Now, 
sir, Lask, ie it not clear, ifa State should receive by its distri- 
vutive share a less sum than the people of that State would 
have to pay in taxes to supply the deficit, it would be, on their 
part, foolish to susspoit the distribution? So, again, if they 
should receive the same amount they paid instead of a lese, 
would it not be idle? And if more, would it not be unjust? Can 
any one deny these conclusions? How, then, can a scheme, 
which implies the one or the other of these alteratives, (laying 
aside all other weighty objections,) have any chance to be 
adopted? But two answers can be given. The one, 
that the States, which would receive more from 
the distribution than their people would have to pay to 
make up the deficit, can outvote the others, and are prepared 
to act onthe principle of the strong plundering the weak; and 
the other, that a majority of the States want the money to pay 
their debts, ‘or to spend in favorite schemes, and prefer shift- 
ing the responsibibity ef taxing to the General Government to 
assuming it themselves, without regarding whether their peo- 
ple would contribute more or leas than they may receive. They 
are afraid to lay taxes, leat the people should ree the sums ex- 
tracted from their pockets, and turn thenr out;fand to avoid this, 
would transfer the task to the General Government; because 
they can take from the people, through the tax on imports, 
without being detected as to the amount. 

1 take the opportunity, before I sitdown, to tender my thanks 

othe honorable and high-minded suggestion of the Senator 
om Missouri [Mr. Linn] considering the interior quarter of 
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the Union from which he comes, to set apart she proceeds of 
the lands as a permanent fund for the navy. 


{Mr Lixw, in an audible voice. The navy and the defences 
of thecoantry.} 

1 would rejoice to see such a disposition of it, and do ho 
that he will move an amendment to that effect. I would gladly 
receive itas a modification of my amendment, and would regard 
itasagreatimprovement. The navy, sir, isthe right arm of 
our defence, and is equally important to every section—the 
North and South, the East and West, inland and seaboard. 
When I look at the condition of our country, and the world, I 
feel that too earnest and too early attention cannot be bestowed 
on the arm of defence on which the country must mainly rely, 
not only for sustaining its just weight and influence in the scales 
of nation, but also for protection. 


Mr. HUBBARD called for the yeas and noes on 
the adoption of the substitute of the Senator from 
South Carolina. 

After a few words between Messrs. CRITTEN- 
DEN, CLAY of Alabama, and MERRICK— 

The PRESIDENT again stated the question, 
and 

The Cierx commenced calling the list, but he 
had not proceeded further thax the name of M@ 
Auten, who voted for the subs:itute of the Senator 
from South Carolina, when 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. rose and observed that he 
had hardly ever felt more surprised than in listen- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Sovth Carolina. In offering the amendment which 
he himself had proposed, his simple and unobtru- 
sive purpose had been merely to put on record the 
views he entertained, and what he was willing to 
do on this subject of pre-emption. He had been 
desirous that his views should not be misunderstood 
or perverted, and he had drawn up and offered his 
amendment for the purpese of showing that he was 
willing to go for pre emption, if it wascombined with 
the just distribution among the States of the preceeds 
of the sales of the public Jands. For the:e two 
measures, if united, he was willing to vote. He 
had been desirous of putting this on record, and 
that was his whole purpose in cffering his amend- 
men!. For the audacity of making such a pro- 
posa', he continued, I—no, not I—but my pro- 
position itself tas been denounced in all the 
variety of epithet which the eloquence of the hono- 
norable Senator could supply. Jthas been pronounced 
to be “idle, unjust, or foolish ” This was the senten- 
tieas condemnation passed upon by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Caumoun.] The Sera- 
tor from Missouri [Mr. Benton] had directed 
against it a storm of epithets yet more punderous, 
According to the thunder of that gentleman’s elccu- 
tion, the proposition was “enormous!” ‘‘monstrous!” 
So monstrous and so enormous was it that I shrank 
from all attempt at defending it, and the honorable 
Senator did net wonde:! Now these argumenta- 
tive epithets of the Senator will, I rather imagine, 
make no very great impression on the understand- 
irg of the country or on the Senate. It is not by 
«piihets that either of those gentiemen, high as they 
may telieve themselves to stand, can put down 
measures in this body. Great as may be their 
power of animadversicn, it is not on that power 
that the fate of this measure is to depend. The 
genilemen may suppose I shrink from the very 
thought of defending my amendment, because I 
do not choose to cecupy an hour or twoin debate— 
on what? Oo a measure new to the Senate? Not 
at all. The bill before us is to grant a prospeciive 
pre-emption on the public lands, Did the hcnora- 
ble Senator expect I was about to take up 
the time of this body in unfolding the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of a measure of 
this kind? To him, at least, all such discus- 
sion must be, in an eminent degree, flat, stale, 
and urprofitable. Pre-emption and graduation 
have been abundantly aygued, both now and here- 
tofore; there remains but one more proposition to 
be consicered, which is distribution. Is that to be 
debated now? Does the gentleman suppose that I 
am going to debate that question with the vain 
hope of carrying it now? Surely not; and yet, be- 
cause I have abstained from this, | am accused of 
shrinking from the defence of my amendment. I 
thovght tbat it would be abusing the patience of 
the Senate if I should attempt such a thing. And 
though, from the manner of the honorable Senator 
from Missouri, my frankness must have surprised 
the Senate, he has multiplied a repetition of his 
thanks for my = of a measure perfectly stale 
from repetition. € propositions have been re- 
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"peated for years. What is there about them so 
] “monstrous?” Is it pre-emption? ‘1s that so atrc- 


cious? Icit distribu ion? Js that “idic, unjast, or 
foolish?” If it be, let Congress take the burden of 
thcse denunciations on themselves. Pre-emption 
laws we have passed again and again, and a bill 
for distribution passed both the Senate and House 
of Representatives by triumphant majorities, and 
would have been the law of the land long ago but 
for a most extrai rdinary and unparalleled instance 
of Executive interposition. Was this the measure 
that was so ‘‘monstrous,’’ so ‘‘erormous,” so 
‘outrageous,’ as to deter any gentleman from even 
an attempt at its defence? 


But the henorable gentleman from Missouri 
seems to consider this proposition so monstrous and 
so outrageous, as a measure over “cunning,” that 
I will now say a word or two on that point. It is, 
on my par', no cunning proposal. I have very 
lite of that quality in my composition; it isa thing 
I know notin my public course; to work by cun- 
ning is a thing I leave to older and more practised 
politicians than myself. It was not my purpose or 
design to do any thing cunning when I offered the 
amendment to the present bill; I wished, as I have 
said, to put my exact position on record, that all 
might seeit. I do not see any thing so very “‘cun- 
ning” in this. I knew, before I had said a word, 
that all who will not yield their unquesticning as- 
sent to depredations on the public lands may caleu- 
late on being denounced here as enemies of those 
hardy and adventurous men who are our precursors 
in subduing the wilderness. I never was their ene- 
my. I am theson of a pre-emptioner, and was 
myself born on a pre-emption; and if I have been 
restrained from going the full Jength with gentle- 
men on this subject, itis frm no enmity towards 
the pre-emptiouers, but from a sense of daty to the 
Union, as one of the trustees to whom has been 
confided the management of their common proper- 
ty. Lrejoice to find that there is now a way in 
which I may at once gr:tify my sympathies with 
the industrious and hardy settler, and at the same 
time do my public duty to all the States; that I can 
make a compromise between the rights of the settler 
and the rights of the Union. I am now ready and 
willing to give apre-emption right of 320 acres 
of the public land to every real bona fide set- 
tler who is not worth over one thovsand dollars. 
I am prepared to protecthim in his possession 
against the host of rich and grasping speculators 
who, under the pretext of your pre-emption law, 
and under the deceptive mask of an intention to 
settle and improve your lands, are seekiog to get 
the public domain inio their possession, that they 
may convert it into an engine to enrich themselves, 
Is there any thing in this proposition so very un- 
reasonable—so ‘‘monstrous’”’—so’ ‘‘enormous”’—<o 
“cunning?” If we are to have a pre-emption at 
all, for whose benefit is it to be granted? Gentle- 
men,in very moving tones,demand our sympathies 
and demand our bounties for the poor and needy. 
This proposition meets their sympathies and com- 
plies with their demands; it holds out a bounty to 
the poor andthe needy—a larger bounty than the 
gentlemen themselves propose to give; and all it 
asks is a guard that this bounty shall not be 
givento the rich. Is that “monstrous?” What do 
gentlemen desire?) What would they have? Do 
they want to give pre-emptions to therich? To make 
the rich richer? If not, why do they reject my pre- 
pesition? Mine has the very essence of a pre- 
emption law; asd itis the only sort of a pre-emp- 
tion law that can be honestly vindicated. Few 
men worth over a thousand dollars seek tor them 
selves a home amongs: the distant wilds of the public 
lands. Very small indeed is the number whom 
such a restriction will exclude; but it will shut 
out the men who make their wealth out of the put- 
lic plander. Do gentlemen resist it on that ac- 
count? 

I would not occupy a moment of the Senate’s 
time were I not bound to show that Iam not 
ashamed of the measure I have proposed, and 


bave no thought of “shrinking” from its defence. 
What objection can be urged against that part of 
my amendment which proposes to unite with pre- 
emption the principle of distribution? 1: would be 
idle at this time to repeat the history of the cession 
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to the Union of the public domain—on which ces- 
sion rests the right of the States to a participation 
in its proceeds. These lands were ceded, be it re- 
membered, in 1784, ata time when the old confe- 
deration was the fundamental law of the Union— 
when the Treasury was supplied by requisitions on 
the States, acccrding to the amount of territory io 
each Siate; it was ceded with the express purpose 
that it should be and remain for the common bene- 
fit of all the States. The proceeds were to be di- 
vided according to the quota furnished by each 
State to the expenses of the General Governmen!; 
and how was that quota regulated? According ‘o 
an estimate of the amount of improved lands in 
the several States. But is that the rule of the 
States’ cen'ribution now? If the proceeds of the 
public lands go into the Treasury, does each State 
get its share-now in this proportion? No; not un- 
less the taxes were in exact proportion to the lands 
in each State. This rule has been allered. You 
have changed the means of taxativn. Bat jou 
cannot change the words of the acts of cession 
under which you hold your public lands; and the 
only way to falfil the intent and meaning of that 
cession is to go according to the tsims in which it 
is expressed. The revenue from the public lands is 
not like the rest of the revenue under the Constitu- 
tion. Those lands were ceded to us, not under the 
Constitution, but under the Confederation; and the 
purpose of the ceision can only be fulfilied by as 
near aN approximation to the very words of the 
deed as circumsiances now render possible. 

But this proposition is very ‘“‘dangerous.” The 
honorable gentleman from Missouri reminds us 
that when, some years ago, we were about io disiri- 
bute the surplus then in the Treasury by depositing 
it with the Siates, he utiered the prophecy that the 
practice of distribution would not stop there; that if the 
States once began to lap that bleod, it would eventual- 
ly become their common food; that the General Go- 


vernment would be stripped of its revenue; that — 


the S.ates would seize upon the money in the Trea- 
sury, and would have the General Government to 
collect the deficit as it could; in a word, that the 
States, having once got the taste of blood, would 
fasten on ithe General Government like so many 
vampires, and would drain its veins of the last drop 
of their vitality. Well: the honorable Senator last 
up seems to think (and I concur with him) that we 
ought to repose the fullest confidence in the good 
faith of the States, and rely without hesitation on 
their fulfilling ail their contracts. But what does 
the argument of the Senator from M:ssouri imply? 
Confidence in the fidelity of the States? What a 
magnificent comp!iment has the honorable gentle- 
man paid to the Stales of this Confederacy! In 
his opinion, they are so many vampires—they aie 


to lap the bicod of the Government—they are to © 


feed upon its strength and suck iis veins. Why, 
what is the Genera! Government? Is it not their 
own offspring? And is the parental sentiment so 
weakened, so destroyed, so reversed, that the pa- 
rent will devour thechild?) The States, it seems, 
are not to be trusted; they are a set of vampires; 
they will lap the heart’s blood of the Government, 
and drain its veins. That is the Senator’s opinion 


of them. I believe no such thing, but he does; and | 


we were told all this, yea, and a great deal more. 
The States, if they once get their hands upon this 


money, will apply it to uawise purposes; it will | 
corrupt them—destroy their dignity and sense of in- | 
In our pure hands alone there is no | 

The States are a pack of idle | 


dependence ! 

contamination. 
spendthrifts, tempted by the sight of money, intoxi- 
cated by the touch of their own property, corrupted 


by its possession, and led into all sorts of folly and | 
mischief; therefore, we, as a sort of wise guardians, | 
must keep these our little wards from juvenile ine — 
discretions—-must defend them from themselves, by _ 


—keeping their inheritance ! 


The States have a right to demand this distribu- | 


tion; and if they have, their circumstances render 


it desirable that they should have what is their due. — 
They have debts to pay; and under such circum- | 
stances, think you that they do not, like private in- 

dividua's, like to receive what is dve them? We | 
are their debtors; we owe them this money; and | 


they ought to have it. If it is their just right, then 
it is no argument to sey “we necd this money; we 





cannot spare i'; our Treasury is at a very low ebb, 
and if we take out this amount to pay it to them, 
we shall have to lay taxes to make up the defi- 
ciency.” We have no right to use their property 
for our purposes. We possess ampler modes of 
raising funds than the States do; and, if paying 
your jast debts leaves you with a deficit, it is much 
easier for you to supply it than for the States to lie 
out of their dues. That is my answer to the hono- 
rable Senator, and all he says about the monstrosi- 
ty of my preposition. 

It is said to be “idle” to pay over this money to 


| the States if by taxation we must raise an equal 


sum. But that isa fallacy. I have shown that 
the rate of distribution is to be regulated by the 
principles which prevailed under the old Con‘ede- 
ra ion, and not according to the ratio of taxation 
established by the Federal Constitution. The prin- 
ciple of distribuiion applying to the proceeds of 
these lands is special and not general; it is re- 
gulated by the terms of the original cession, 
which was made while the Confederation was yet in 
forces; but we have gone very wide from the rule 
then laid down. Give this money to the States, 
and every man in the State, rich and poor, will 
share inthe benefit. It is their right, and they ought 
to enjoy i'. I might stop there, without going into 
any question of consequences. But if, by dis- 
tributing to the Sia'es the proceeds of their own 
property, we are driven to taxation to makeup the 
deficit, have we not ample means? Are there not 
luxuries on which a very small tax will be sufli- 
cient for this purpose, without reaching the poor 
man at ali? Lay your tax on these luxuries of life, 
and you tax the rich only. This you can do if 
your Treasury is in straits. I hope, too, that the 
ats'raction of this meney may operate to bring 
back the Government to a just and economical ad- 
ministration—such an administration as gentlemen 
a.l profess to desire. But how has it been admi- 
nistersd during the expiring dynesty? Has the 
little steam of money flowing in from the sale of 
the public lands had any other effect than to in- 
crease the extiavagatce of the Governmen:? More 
than thirty millions a year has heen expended during 
the Van Buren administration. It would seem that 
this landed revenue, of which the gentleman from 
Missouri talks to us so solemnly, has done little 
but feed their extravagance. Thete is nothing, 
rely upon it, that so promotes extravagance in ex- 
penditare as to feel plenty of money in one’s pocket. 
I do not want this Government to have any such 
feeling. I wish it to have no money flowing inser- 
sibly into its posession. I want it to have none 
but what it gets by taxation—so that the people 
may know and feel where the money comes from. 
Give a Government an income independent of tax- 
es, and the people do not feel what they ate pay- 
ing. Sucha mode of filling the Government cof- 
fers must be dangerous. I do not desire it to con- 
tinue; andI hold, therefore, that justice and expe- 
diency alike requi:e that this great subject cf the 
public domain shall be settled as soon as possible. 
Give the amplest provision you please to the poor 
bona fide setiler; I do not object to it; 1 am ready to 
do it, and I will do it freely and cheerfully; but 
while I do this, I would at the same time do justice 
and discharge my duty to the States, by giving 
them their just shares in the proceeds cf the whole 
domain. 

I hold this to be grea'ly preferable to the scheme 
of cession proposed by the Senator from South Ca- 
rolina I was, I confess, greatly surprised by many 
of the demonstrations of that honorable Senator. He 
reduced the value of the one hundred and sixty 
millions of acres of the public lands, lying within 
nine States of this Union, to twenty-six millions of 
dollars ! 
of that land is wortha dollar and a quarter, and 
holds, on the contrary, that not an acre of it is 
worth that price. 

Mr. CALHOUN explained. He had meant to 
be understood that the lands were none of them 
worth a dollar and a quarter cash in hand value; and 
that none were worth tbat butsuch as could now be 
purchased in market. _ 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. The Senator thinks he 
can reduce the total value of the whole domain to 
its value as a sum in hand; and he insists that this 


He reverses the position that each acre | 


| sum, put out at interest, will bring us more than 


the lands will. Why, what is the value of land 
covered with the ocean which no man can drain? 
Or what is the value of land with no human being 


| to cultivate it or to enjoy the fruit of i? What is 


the value in hind, of land so situated? Yet the 
Sena'or concludes that, because such land is 
of no valse now, we ought to sell it now for 
nothing. That is the substance of his argument. 
What is the selling price of land under the sea, 
not drained, or Jand at present inaccessible to set- 
tiemeni? No man can get at the ene or wan’s the 
other—and, while things so remain, it has no pre- 
rent value atail. But would a prudent man, or 
a prudent Government, therefore, part with it fir 
nothing? The value of a'hing consists in the use 
of itmthat is the value ef land, and that only. 
Its value depends on the demand for it. Till the 
demand advances, we mast content ourselves to 
wait. When it comes to be wanted, then it will 
have its value. 

It is disgraceful to witness the manner in which 
matters are now proceeding—to see the sale of 
valuable lands postponed as it ‘has lately been. 
The sale is advertised to take place in the midst of 
cold inclement weather,and,when this is complained 
of, the Secretary then writes a most gracious letter 


| declaring that, though he is in very great want of 


money, yet he will condeseend to put off the sale 
a little longer. The Treasury wants a little mo- 
ney: does not know where to get it, anul it is re- 
solved to get up a pre-emption law: then Mr. 
Secretary, in all haste advertise the lands for 


| sale, at atime proper or improper, no matier. Just 


as a spendthrift hastens to sell off a piece of his 
patrimony to-day to pay for the extravagance of 
yesterday, and to get what he needs for more ex- 
travagance tc-morrow. 

The whole basis of the honorable Senator’s ar- 
gument is perfectly idle and visionary. To talk of 
the present value of cne hundred and sixty millions 
of acres of land, when every body kaows that not 
more than five millions of it are wanted in a year? 
What demand is there for one hundred and sixty 
millions of acres of land?) What is the price such 
a tract will bring if put up tosale? Had we not 
better husband it and se!] it off, little by little, as it 
is needec? Can we not hold the property and sell 
it off for homes to settlers as hi mes are needed? 
Can we not keep it for posterity,when they will want 
homes too? This is not a subject to which to apply 
the calculations of annnities. The land is not 
wanted now, and therefore there is no ground on 
which to ca’culate its value at this moment. 

But this notable scheme of cession is to remove 
ata stroke all our evils. This to put an end to 
our angry debates; this to put far away the danger 
of the lands falling into the bands of the settlers, 
or of the States. No mor jealcuries are to be 
felt between new and old States; no more Exect- 
tive patronage is to be felt in this body or elsewhere; 
no more landed bribes are to be offered by ambi- 
tious seekers of the Presidency—nothir g of all this 
is to be felt any more—all, all isto be at an end; 
and moreover, the cession is to bring you in more 
money for your lands! Now, I differ entirely from 
the learned Senator in all these calculations. I will 
show you how it is he makes the land produce us 
more money; by calculating, in the first place, what 
the land would fetch, if set up at auction when no 
one wants to buy,and then contrasting this with what 
we are to get for it from the States to which we are 
to cede it. Bat will this remove one solitary evil 
of all those he has enumerated? The States will 
be our debtors, and they are to promise to pay. 
Can the gentleman’s perspicacity see no possible 
matter of controversy in the interpretation, and in 
the compliance with this contract? Wehave here 
individual States asking us for graduation and pre- 
emption laws, and it prcduces a vast deal of pro- 
longed and angry debate; if we substitute money 
tor land, will that diminish the debates? Shall we 
not have all the angry controversy then we have 
now? Andmore? Now, the General Government 
acts on individuals; it grants pre-emption to A and 
B, and it has them in its power; and yet he says 
there is the utmost danger of resistance, and of our 
losing the lands; bat give up the whole and take a 
State bond, and then all will be peace and quiet- 
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ness. Why, will there not be as much danger 
when ali who might oppose our authority are con- 
solidated in'e one, as when we could deal with them 
as individvals,and take them one at a time? Can we 
act on @ macs with more effect than on a single man? 
Is it so easy to deal with States and to compel them 
to fulfil their engagements? Was it found so in 
the days of the Confederation? Under the Confe- 
deration you ac'ed on States—on States who had 
made promises; and did the plaa work well? Was 
it perfectly easy to raire the respective quotes of the 
States, even under the most u'gent pressure of the 
wants of the continental army, fighting for the 
liberties of us all? No; it was found to be a con- 
test of Government agaiast Government, and it was 
found that Governments are not as likely to pay as 
individuals; and, if they refused, it was much hard- 
er to coerce them. Hence that form of govern- 
ment was changed; and our Revolutionary fore- 
fathers were so “idle, or unjust, or foolish” as to 
think they gained by the exchange! and the Federal 
Constitution stands a monument of their wisdom to 
this day. But now, forsooth, we are to travel 
back again to the. principles of the old exploded 
Confederation! » We are to give up the land which 
is ours, and io the sale and management of which 
we have to do with individuals only; and we are 
to convert this vast and wide landed inheritance 
into debts of particular States. I do not distrust 
the honesty of the States, or their good intentions; 
but we know that it is not always convenient to pay 
to-day. Do debtors never ask indulgence as to terms 
orastotime? If we take these State bonds, are 
we perfectly sure they will never become a subject 
of controversy? May the States not say the pro- 
gress of graduation is too slow? it keeps our pevple 
waiting too long; give us a modified graduation 
law with shorter periods of reduction, so that we 
may get the land at nine pence the acre so much 
the sooner? His peace-making proposition only 
changes the ground of controversy, it does not re- 
move it. Its whole operation is te part with all the 
grounds of controversy we know, and look out fcr 
new sources of discord at present unknowr. Shall 
we leave the ground we have so long trod, and with 
every foot of which we are familiar, to plunge 
into a sea of troubles new and untried? I say no. 
And then we are to purchase all this trouble at a 





A few years ago the proposition of the henorable 
Senator was to give up half the public lands. Was 
this fair, to surrender by cession-to the use of a few 
that which is equally the property of allt To pa- 
cify the clamors of nine States, shall we give up 
one-half of 160,000,000 acres of land? Is not such 
a price rather high? And have we a right to pay 
i? LI hold we have not. The entire scheme seems 
to me to be one of the wildest, most wasteful, most 
visionary conceptions that ever entered into the 
brain of a statesman. 

But the object of the scheme is to get rid of Ex 
ecutive patronage. Now, | am notan advocate of 
Executive patronage. But, let me ask, what a vast 
patronage will there not be exerted by giving away, 
in one single act of generosity, an entire moiety of 
the public domain. Seldom, indeed, is one indi- 
vidual so fortunately placed as to be able, by a sin- 
gle act of magnificence, to make a presentof eighty 
million acres of land—a vast and royal) donation, 
to be sure. Yet the honorable Senator, while 
making this pop slar largess of eighty million acres 
of Jand belonging to the whole Union, is terribly 
opposed to patronage; and he tells us, as one of his 
*“demonsirations,” that, if we refuse to make this 
gift, nine States will be able to seize and carry off 
the whole property in a body, against the will of 
the other seventeen Siater. The ‘‘demonstration,” 
I confess, does not to me appear to be very lo- 
gical. I do not believe these States will ever be 
80 unjust, so rapacious, so profi:gate, as to at- 
tempt thus to seize upon the properity of their 
fellow-citizens. But if there is such great and immi- 
nent danger that these States will thus seize upon 
the lands, if we refuse to cede them, can not the 
honorable gentleman suppose, on the same ground 
of reasoning, that the State’ may tear up the bonds 
if wedocede them? If he considers them so ut- 
terly unprincipled, so impudent, and shameless as 
so seize upon and appropriate to themselves lands 
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which belong to the whole family of confederated 
Siates, what will there be to restrain them from va- 
cating their bonds after we have surrendered the 
land into their possession? One part of the gentle- 
man’s argument supposes the States to be all vir- 
tue and good faith, the other all rapacity and vio- 
lence. There is great danger, imminent danger of 
our losing the whole domain, and we must give it 
away before the States take it by force; but when 
these entire lands shall be converted into the shape 
of a bond, then these States are to be all purity, all 
honesty, all fidelity. For my part it seemsto me 
that if we cannot depend on these nine States for 
their fulfilment of theirconstitutional obligation to 
the Union, we cannot depend on any voluntary en- 
gagement they may now enter into. 

I apprehend no such danger. I do not call up- 
on the Senate to cede the public domain on any 
such ground. If thatis to be the ground of our 
procedure, I say let the lands go. I will not be one 
to encourage the spoilers. I will never be one to 
say this thing must be done and will be done. On 
their own heads be it. I will take neither part nor 
lot in the responsibility. 

I repeat that I have no objection whatever to 
consent to pre-emption, provided the rights of all 
the States can be respected. That is all I ask. 
That was all my amendment proposed. I am sen- 
sible that I have occupied too uch of the time of 
the Senate, but, challenged and called out as I have 
been as one who had offered a proposition so out- 
rageous, sO enormous, so monstrous, that I shrank 
from all attempt to defend it, I could not refrain 
from saying a word in explanation and reply. The 
whole subject I know is perfectly stale. Not 
a word can be said upon it tha’ has not been better 
said already. Yet, as my proposition was pro- 
nounced an enormity, I wished to show that I did 
not shrink from its avowal and defence. The 
enormity of which I have been guilty is a simple 
act of obedien e to the instructions of my State Le- 
gislature. The plan is before the country, and de- 
nounced as it may be, and outrageous as jt has 
been called, it is a plan which has received the pub- 
lic approbation wherever I have been. My own 
State has passed a Hlemn resolution giving it the 
seal of her approva). In offering it here, I have 
but obeyed her voice, and no denunciation, how- 
ever loud and swelling, shall turn me aside from 
the course she has marked out for me to pursue. 
She understands her interests; she judges calmly; 
she asks nothing but her plain recorded right, and I 
ask nothing more in her name. 

Mr. BENTON said that a part of the remarks 
of the Senator from Keatucky [Mr. Cairrenpen] 
were in reply to a poor speech made by himself 
(Mr. B.) some days before, and were of a nature 
to require some answer from him. He would give 
the answer which the case required; but befere an- 
swering the arguments of that Senator, he wished 
to set him right on a couple of small points on 
which he had fallen into error. 

The Senator supposes,said Mr. B. that I applied 
the term cunning to him some days agé—that 
spoke of him as a cunning man; and under this 
supposition, he repulses a term which he feels to 
be injurions. The Senator is certainly right in the 
repulse, if such a term was applied to him; for 
certainly there is nothing in his character to war- 
rantthe application. But I do not think it was so 
applied: I have no recollection of it. Certain I 
am that T-never thought jt, and I am not apt to 
speak what I do not think. Cunniog is a quality 
which I had never thought of attributing to the 
frank and high minded character of that gentle- 
man. On thecntrary, if there was any defect in 
his character, (and what human character can be 
withoutiJsome alloy?) if there was any little de- 
fect in his, it was the reverse of cunning—it 
was the excess of his amiability—and the 
obliging facility of his temper. I have thought 
hm not quite cunning enough — not quite 
sharp enough to keep himself out of scrapes 
which others contrive; and that, on the pre- 
sent oceasion, he has given evidence of that 
amiable facility by standing father for a:very ugly 
child which is no son of his. The Senator appears 
as the present mover of the land distribution bill; 
a measure bad enough at all times, but too bad for 
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its own author to move in at the present time 
when the Treasury is so nearly empty, and when 
the p oposition to abstract the land revenue from 
the annual income, and distribute it amcng the 
States, and supply its place by new taxes, is about 
equivalent to a proposition to put an end to the 
Constitution, and to let Congress go on to do what 
it pleases, without a guide to its steps or a restric- 
tion upon its will. I think if the Senator bad been 
a little more cunning, he would not have moved 
that bill at this time; anxious as he might have 
been to oblige a friend, I think he should have de. 
murred to the time, and begged off until the Trea. 
sury was full. 
Mistaken as the Senator was in the supposition 
that the term cunning was applied to him, he has 
been equally so in the application of a term of his 
own to this side of the chamber, and doubtless in- 
tended for me—that of oldsr politicians who could 
give him lessons in cunning. The Senator sup. 
peses that politicians older than himself—giving to 
the phrase a pointed application by a smiling glance 
in this direction—would be masters of a cunning 
to which younger politicians, himself for example, 
could not pretend. Now granting that there may 
be old politicians who are too cunning for that Se- 
nator, yet I deny that there are any such on this 
side of the chamber; and especially affirm that I 
am not. Itis not on this side, but on his own side 
of the chamber, that he should look for these wily 
elders. There are none of them here. We are 
all his juniors. Between himself and myself 
he is most respectably my senior. He was 
here long before me. I remember very well 
to have read with much satisfaction—the 
more, because the speaker was then on my 
own side in politics—the lively speeches of the 
Senator from Kentucky, delivered on this floor, 
long before Missouri was admitted into the Union 
—when I myself was a mere provincial attorney 
in the Territory of Missouri. The gentleman was 
therefore a politician, a distinguished one, of rank 
Senatorial, when I was nothing but a provincial 
attorney! This settles the question of political 
seniority between that Senator and myself. It 
leaves him far ahead of me. I believe I can also 
settle it up quickly for all the members on this side 
of the chamber. Immediately before me (point- 
ing to Mr. Kine of Alabama) sits the oldest sitting 
member of the House—not the oldest gentleman 


. by any means, merely the oldest sitting member. 


The gentleman is not yet married, and it would be 
doubly wrong to wrong him in a question of time. 
The united terms for which he has been elected 
amount to twenty-eight years, six of which remain 
yetto be served. He has been here twenty-two 
years; he is the longest sitting member. He has 
seen many exits and entrances upon the Senatorial 
boards; but he has not been here long enough to 
have seen the first appearance of the Senator from 
Kentucky. That Senator had made bis first en- 
trance, and his first exit also, before the Senator 
from Alabama had taken his, first seat here. He had 
served out a term, and was gone, before th® oldest 
sitting memer now here, had reached this floor. 

{Mr Crirrenpen said: I have never been a poli- 
tician since. } 

Mr. BENTON continued: It is not on this side, 
but on his own side of the chamber, that the gen- 
tleman’s remark can find its application. He must 
look on his own side—in his own ne'ghborhood— 
on his right hand—for a view of the only Senator 
on his floor to whom his remark can apply. ° 

Having dispo:ed of these two small matters, Mr. 
B. would “proceedj'o larger ones, and first would 
express his regret at having so signally failed in 
almost the only quality in public speaking which 
he aimed at; and that was intelligibility. He did 
not say perspecuity, for that was a high quality in 
speaking and in writing, and one to which he did 
not pretend. But intelligibility he did pretend to. 
He aimed at being intelligible—at being understood 
—at making his hearers comprehend his meaning; 
and ~s his — at a guality, vt oo sig h 
humble, greatly regrett a so signally 
failed. The Senator from Kentucky is astonished 
at the violent denunciation of a —T. which has 
been so long before the country: is 
at the violent epithets which are la ‘eponbe 
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land distribution bill—a bill for years before the 
Senate, and often recommended by State Legisla- 
tures. He is astonished at this denuncia‘ion, and 
these epithets; but has wuolly failed to understand 
why I used them. I endeavored to make myself 
intelligible on this point, and therefore dwelt parti- 
cularly upon the chronology of his movement. 
Bad ard indefensible as the distribution of the Jand 
revenue was at all times—unconstitutional ard 
mischievous as such a measure must forever be—it 
seemed to me to be stamped with peculiar enormi- 
ty at the present time, and in the present circum- 
stances of the Treasury. In was in respect to this 
time, and these circumstances, that I felt myself 
called upon to speak, and to speak in language 
which the Senator qualifies, perhaps very truly, as 
violent, unexpected, and uncalled for by the occa- 
sion. He understands me as directing ail this vio- 
lence against the measure itself; no part of itas 
being induced by the time and circumstances under 
which it is moved. Yet, up n these latter points, 
I intended to be full and pointed—explicit and em- 
phatic; and upon these poiats I expected to hear 
from him; I expected to hear from him on 
the point of bringing ferward a distribution of the land 
revenue ata time when the Treasury needed every 
dollar.of the money; and when, if the abstraction 
should be made, an immediate resort must be had to 
loans or taxes to fill the chasm thus made in the 
public income. I expected to be understood on 
ihese points—to be replied to upon them—and the 
denunciation shown to be unfounded, if unfounded 
it was, which qualified this condu-t as a naked, 
flagrant, breach of the Constitution ' as much as if 
we levied taxes, or borrowed money, in the first in- 
stance, and by name, to be distributed among the 
States. I considered this conduct as flagran'ly un- 
constitutional—as admitting of no argument—as 
being an exercise of our revenue-raisiag power, not 
for the Union, but for the States—not to support 
the Federal'Government, or to pay its debts, but to 
support the State Governments, and to pay their 
debts, I relied upon the time and circumstances 
to give this flagrant charac'er to the present move- 
ment in favor of the land bill; and upon these 
points I wished to,be understood, and to have an an- 
swer, The Senator has not answered me: I pre- 
sume he has not understood me—that I have not 
been able to make myself intelligible to him; othe - 
wise he could not have been so entirely silent on 
the main points, while so profuse of answers on 
small ones. 

The Senator has been dead si'ent upon the charge 
of flagrant uncoasti‘utionality in creating a defi- 
ciehey of revenue by distribution, for the purpose 
of supplying it by taxation. He has not denied 
but that it is equivalent to an original imposition of 
taxes for the purpose of distribution. He has nei- 
ther answered this charge ner denied this proposi- 
tion. Nor has he done another thing which I called 
upon him to do: he has not told us in what man- 
ner he would have the deficiency supplied —whether 
by loans, or taxes, or issues of Treasury notes. 
The gentleman shakes his head at this last alterna- 
tive; he seems to eschew the Treasury notes. If 
so, we shall be together at that point; fer a Trea- 
sury note issue is to me worse than loans or taxes. 
The gentleman would not tell his resource—whe- 
ther to borrow or to lay duties; but, without the be- 
nefit of a declaration from him, I believe I am suf- 
ficiently acquainted with bis alternative. I believe 
I can name it for him. I think I bave heard enough 
upon this floor to be able to name it. It i a tax 
upon laxuries—upon silks and wines—up n French 
silks and French wines—which is intended to sup- 
p-y the place of the land revenue. This is the re- 
sort the resource. He hopes to make his tax 
palatable by layiog it on luxuries. But let me say 
to the . that, in point of unconstitutionality, 
there is no difference between taxes on luxuries and 
on The point of expediency is open 
between them; but in constitutional authority there 
is no difference. It is just as nnconstitational to 
niliee te upon silks and wires, for the sake of 

revenue for the States, as it would be to 

raise the same revenue by a tax on sugar and salt. 
As to the expediency of doing so, that is another 
uestion. hen revenue is needed for a constitu- 
teas! object, a luxury presents itself as a proper 
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subject for taxation; but when it is not needed, a 
tax upon any thing is Unconstitutional. As to 
French wines and French silks, a systematic 
effort has been going on for some time to 
have them taxed. To any one who will 
look at the table of the importation of these 
articles for a few years past, @ reason may be seen 
for the efforts which are made out of doors to sub- 
ject them to future duty. The importations have 
been immense—sufficient to supply the c untry for 
two or three years to come, and the effect ofa 
tax wou!d be to enrich present holders, not to re- 
plenish the Treasury. Present holders of silks 
and wines would add the duty to the price of the 
articles imported free of duty; new importerscould 
not contend with them; for they m'ght be under- 
sold, and ruined; and thus a tax upon silks and 
wines, while enriching iodividuals who have been 
accumulating these articles, woul 1 add but little for 
some time to the Treasury receipts. The only 
effect would be to enrich individuals, and injure 
commerce, withont material immediate benefit to 
the Treasury. The importations would be diminish- 
ed until the present stocks were sold off; this dimi- 
bution would be an injury to commerce and navi- 
gation—an injary to Southern commerce and to 
Northern navigation. The injury woald fall upon 
the South and West—upon Southern and Western 
cotton and tobacco. Large quantities of these ar- 
ticles goto France. Nine pounds out of ten of the 
foreign cotton which she consumes, and four 
pounds out of five of the foreign tobacco which she 
uses, go from the United States;and how does she 
Like other nations—in her pro- 
ducts; and these products are chiefly silks and 
wines. Diminish the import of these silks and 
wines, and you diminish the export of cotton and 
tobacco, and besides dry up, er lessen one of the 
sources for obtaining spece. For these silks and 
wines, received in return for tobacco and cotton, 
are many of them exported from this country—car- 
ried to foreign countries—to the West Indies, 
Mexico, South America—there to be exchanged 
for specie, or valuable prodnctions; and thus be- 
eome the means of supplying us with money, while 
giving donble employment to our navigation. 

Mr. B. said it was an easy business to lay taxes; 
it required but little capacity, or knowledge, or 
thought, to draw up an act to Jay so much per 
centum on the importation of a foreign article; bot 
there was something else which vas not quite so 
easy—-which required judgment, knowledge, 
thought. It was to trace the workings of that tax 
through its multiplied consequences—through its 
effects on agriculture, on commerce, on navigation, 
and on the present pursuits of individuals. I do 
not profess to be able so to trace the operation of 
our taxes; but I can say that I have the annual 
document of our commerce and navigation for 
twenty years back—that I keep it at my room in 
this city—and that not for show, but for use. I 
study it from time to time, and endeavor to follow, 


ard to understand, the vast subject of our foreign | 


commerce, its connection and dependence on arri- 
culture, and the effect of legis'ation in relation to 


‘it; and I am now ready to say, that let this ques- 


tion of taxing silks and wines—French silks and 
French wines—(for these are the kinds often men- 
tioned, and always intended;) let this question 
come when it may. I shall hold myself ready to 
prove a tax on silks and wines to be a tax on 
Southern and Western productions—on Svuthern 
and Western agriculture—on Southern and Western 
cotion and tobacco. All thatI have to say at this time 
1s, that if this tax is to be laid for a necessary and a 
constitational purpose, the people of the South and 
the West will be ready to pay it; but if proposed to 
be laid for an unconstitutional and unnecesary pur- 
pose—for the purpose of raising money, either di- 
rectly or indireetly, to be given to the States, and 
chiefly to the States which raise no cotton or tobac- 
co—then I say that they ought to resist the propo- 
sition—ought to oppose the tax by the united voice 
of their delegations in Congress, and should sum- 
men their brethren in every part of the Union to 
desist from a measure fraught with ruin to the 


Coustitution, and injary to the one-half of the 
Union. 


The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Crirrenpen] 
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is pleased to remember an expression which I used 
some days ago, and which was only a repetition of 
whatl said four years ago, when the distribution of 
public money among the Sta'es was first proposed 
in this chamber. He remarked upon my expres- 
sion that if the States once began to lap that blood, 
they would, in the end, prefer it to all other food, 
and suck it until the last drop was drawn away. 
I certainly said it, and not merely a few days ago, 
but four years ago. I used the metaphor, coarse, 
but streng; and I used words in their literal sense at 
the same time. I saidif the States once began to 
receive supplies of money from the Federal Trea- 
sary, they would go on to supply themselves from 
that source, until the Federal Government was 
stripped of its property and its money, and left in 
the helpless and defenceless condition of the old 
Confederation, dependent upon the States for its 
support, and destined to die of inanition. I said 
then that the deposite with the Siates was a distri- 
bution—that not a dollar of it would ever come 
back to the Federal Treasury—that from dividing 
surplus revenue, we should come to the division of 
that which was net surplus—that the States would 
take what they wanted, and let the Federal Ge- 
vernment supply itself as it could—that the public 
defences, and all the proper objects of Federal ex- 
penditure, wou!d be stinted and sacrificed, that the 
money might be taken to be divided among the 
States. This is what I said four years ago; and 
short as the time has been, we have seen it more 
than realized. The twenty-seven millions depo- 
sited with the States until needed for the uses of 
the Federal Government, have been needed, are 
now needed, and cannot be had. They are gone 
forever! The public man is not in existence who 
dares to call for it, or any part of it. Even those 
who reproached me for saying it would not be re- 
turned, cannot venture to ask its return; and if they 
did, they would be told it could not be paid—that 
the S'ates, far from being able to refund what they 
had received, were compelled by their necessi- 
ties to call upon us for more! The pub: 
lic defences have a'most disappeared from 
public view. I endeavored for some time to make 
a stand upon this point; I endeavored to rouse the 
Senate and the country to the necessity of attend- 
ing to the public defences. With what effect? 
None, but to make myself an object of derision ! 
to be literally laughed at, and cried down under 
the clamors for distribution! My worhy co!- 
league [Dr. Linn] now ventures to mention it 
again, as a proper direction to be given to the pab- 
lic land revenue: he makes the provosition as the 
antagenist of distribution: the friends of distribu- 
tion willoverwhelm his proposition. Sir, 1 saw 
and foretold many evils from the commencement 
of this distribution policy; but I did not foresee all 
the evils of it. Things have taken place already 
which my imagination, gloomy as it was, and bod- 
ing evil as it did, could not foresee. 1 did not fere- 
se that, in six short months after the firsi deposite 
bill passed, a second one should be offered, and not 
only offered, but saddled, contrary to all parlia- 
mentary rule—contrary to all fair legislation—apon 
a bill of a totally different character—npon a forti- 
fication bill, which was actually sunk and lost un- 
der the foreign and unnatural load. I did not 
foresee this in June, 1836, when I declaimed 
agiinst the evils of the distribution scheme; but | 
did see it in January, 1837, when it actually hap- 
pened! Neither did I foresee an accusation of 
fraud against the United States for not depositing 
nine millions more, when she had nothing to depo- 
site or to use, and was driven to the issue of Trea- 
sury notes for her daily support. Neither did | 
foresee the motion of this day—the motion of the 
Senator from Kentucky to make distribution of the 
land revenue at atime when the Federal Treasury 
was in want of every dollar which the lands, and 
the customs, and every other source of revenue 
can bring to it. I did not foresee these things; but 
they have bappened. They have come upon us; 
and they confirm me in my original opinion, that 
this distribution policy is the most fatal step ever 
yet taken in our Government. It brings the States 
upon us for theit supplies; it makes them look tous 
for all.the money which they want; aod they have 
the power to take what they please. The Union 
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has no Senators or Representatives in Congress; 
these fanctionaries belong to the States. In every 
uestion between the Siates and the Union, the 
delegation of every State must take part with its 
own State. Demand what the States please, and 
they must have it. First, surplus revenue; then 
the public lands; then current revenue; then 
taxes Jaid for their benefit; then loans made 
for them, credit stretched for them, and debts 
assumed to suactain them. We must all vote 
the wishes of our States, or give place to those 
who will do it. There will be none to defend the 
Union—none to protect its existence—none to form 
a life guard around her. The President is the only 
= of the legislative power which is elected by the 

nion, and respoasible to the whole Union. He 
has @ negative voice upon cur legislation, and is 
peculiarly bound to exercise that voic? when the 
safety of the Union is endangered by the encroach- 
ment ef the States. He, and he alone, is the re- 

resentative of the Union. His veto power ba- 
ances two-thirds of the two Houses; and as the 
representative of the Union, be should use it when 
the Union is endangered. We have had one 
President to do this—one President to prevent the 
passage of a land distribution bill—and to protect 
the property of the Union from the seizare of the 
Sater. We have had.one to do it; and for doing 
it, we hear him daily denounced by those to whom 
the late elections have transferred all power. We 
have had one President to discharge his duty to the 
Union which elected him; he is denounced for it; 
and according to all that we can see and hear, we 
are net to have another for four years to come 
atleast. Sir,the danger is reversed. Formerly 
the States were in danger from the Federal Go- 
vernment; now the Federal Government is in dan- 
ger from the States. It is now a moneyed, and not 
a political action, which creates the danger. The 
encroachment of the Federal Government upon 
the States was political; that cf the States upon the 
Feleral Government is pecuniary. The S ates go 
for the money, and for the property of the Federal 
Government. They help themselves to i; they 
take what they please. No velo power is now to 
arrest their arm. Twenty-six States fasten them- 
selves upon the bosom of the Federal Govern- 
ment; they hang themselves upon every vein and 
artery which circulates life-blood through her body. 
How long will it be before they suck her dry, and 
leave her dead? 

Mr. B. touched again upon the public defences. 
He lamented the loss of the twenty-seven millions 
which had gone to the States, and which had bees 
to them what a prize drawn in a lottery is to a 
thoughtless young man—the mere incentive to ex- 
travagances, which lead to debt and misery. 
Every State-is worse off since she received this 
money. The Union has lost it from the defences, 
and to the Siates which received it, it has been a 
curse. More than that: it has destroyed all 
thoughts of national defence! Banished all idea 
of fortifications, armories, foundries, steam ships, 
and the whole armor of defence. The cry for dis- 
tribution stifles the voice of patriotism; and in do- 
ing so, invites the foreign powers to intrude and 
trample upon us. The nation, like the man, 
which will not use its means for defence, invives 
agkression. It invites insult, depredation, outrage, 
war. This is enough for me to say at this time. 
I will not give to the general remark an individual 
application. I have forborne to speak of the boun- 
dary question, so often agitated bere, and which I 
consider as nothing but one link in a chain of 
questions. Though a Senator for twenty years, 
and this question a prominent theme the whole 
time, I have forborne to speak upon it. I have sat 
silent, and observant, while all sides of the cham- 
ber were eager to speak out. Why have I done 
this? Because I had no opinions? Certainly not; 
for Ihave never been without a decided opinion. 
Because I was afraid toavow it? Not at all. I 
have no reason to be afraid of my countrymen, 
and still less of foreigners.. Why, then, not speak 
out? Because the public mind is net ripe for the 
reception of my sentiments! because the public ear 
is not ready to hear them! It would be nonsense 
to speak my sentiments on the English questions— 
I will not limit myself to the boundary question— 


but speak in the plaral; it would be idle for me, in 
the present state of the public mind, to speak out. 
We must await the progress of events. In the 
mean time, I shall take the liberty to say that Con- 
gress is inviting aggression by neglecting defence, 
and crippling the Union by surrendering its money 
and its property to the States. 


We have just had one humiliation, said Mr. B. 
and we do not want another. We have seen what 
no Government has experienced before. It was 
believed that the degradation of Governments had 
reached their lowest point, when a company of 
English merchants were seen in Asia dethroning 
princes for the balance of an account, and seizing 
kingdoms in payment of a note of hand. The ima- 
gination of Sheridan and Burke could conceive 
nothing beyond that; the magnificent oriental dra- 
ma of the trial of Warren Hastings could pre- 
sent nothing beyond it, But we have seen something 
beyond it. We have seen the election of an Ameri- 
can President made a stockjobbing operation on 
the London Exchange. We have seen English 
bankers and money dealers “turning their attention 
to the internal politics of America,” and “trying a 
change of the American Executive,” in order that 
stocks might rise, and themselves pocket per cen- 
tums on the American securities which they held! 
We have seen this; and it seems to me that, to have 
the “change of the American President” converted 
in‘o a stockjobbing operation on the London Ex- 
change, is to reach a point of humiliation which 
no Government has ever seen befo:e. 


Mr. CRITTENDEN. The Senator has based 
his whole reply to my remarks on the assumption 
that the States do not possess the right to demand 
of the General Government a distribution of the 
proceeds of their common estate in the public 
lands. I wenton the assumption that they have 
thatright. That isnot denied, and has not been 
disproved. True, the money has to pass through 
the Treasury, but still it is their money. This point 
the Senator has not touched; every thing has been 
aggued but the principal point in the argument, on 
which aj] the rest hangs and turns. 


The honorable gentleman, in his concluding re- 
marks, made a very extraordinary assertion in- 
deed. Alluding to the late Presidential election, 
and the influence of foreigners in this country, he 
ascribed the change in the Executive Administra- 
tion of this Government to the bankers and :tock- 
jobbers in England and in this country. Can this 
be possible? Sure 1am that, if such an intinence 
does exist, ithas not reached the part of the coun- 
try where I reside; nor can it have operated where 
the honorable Senator himself lives, as the vote of 
his State for Martin Van Baren conclusive proves, 
It is not at that end of the Union, then; and I am 
sure it is netin the centre: where, then, is this 
dangerous and irresistible influence which has 
revolutionized our whole party history? Where, 
I ask, has it been at work? Here are collected 
representatives of every portion of the entire 
Union; to each Senator I put the question, Was it 
your State whose vote has been controlled by the 
trickling, stockjobbing capitalists of Europe? 
Which of the States is it that lies under this foul 
stigma? Or is it branded on the forehead of the 
whole American people? Js this entire Republic to 
be considered as justly charged with th's dishonor? 
Is it true that the two or three millions of voters 
who constitute that majority whose votes have 
brought in a new Administration, have been influ- 
enced, swayed, bought up with foreign money?— 
the meanest and basest cf all influences. Where 
is the evidence that fixes a blot like this to the 
American name? For myself and my constituents, 
for the noble and beloved State I represent in part 
on this floor, I put the charge far from me. If 
there has been such an influence at work, it has 
not been among us. No one man of the twenty- 
six thousand majority of votes cast in Kentucky 
for General Harrison has acted, as I in my soul 
believe, from any such base, unworthy, degrading 
influence. Loth I am to believe that any free-born 
American citizen has acted so unworthily of his 
name and his birthright. And again I ask, where 
is the proof of it? Does the Senator believe that 
proof to be found in a correspondence between an 








———————————— 
agent in the State of Missouri and some financier. 
ing gentleman in England? 

“g BENTON. A director of the Bank of Eng- 
land. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. Well; a director of the 
Bank of England, with respect to the sale of a 
portion of Missouri stock? Is that what the Sena. 
tor relieson? The agent here writes to his cor- 
respondent in England as to the influence likely to 
be exerted by public events in this country on the 
price of American stccks. Is there any thing <o 
wonderful—any thing so ‘‘ monstrous,” so “out- 
rageous” in this? Can any thing be more natura), 
more in course, than such a correspondence on 
such a subject? Suppose, instead of speaking of 
the price of stocks, he had been writing about the 
probable price of cotton, might he not have re. 
ferred to a probable change in our financial system 
as likely to affect that article of trade? Does not every 
body know that the very slightest change in public 
affairs has an effect on the commercial world, and 
immediately affects the state of pric:s in the mar- 
ket? And why should not this be mentioned in 
regard to stocks as well as any thing else for sale 
in the market? That is all the proof I have heard 
in support of this mighty charge about British 
stockjobbing influence in American elections. 

Mr. BENTON. Not the tenth, not the hundreth 
part of the proof. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN. No: I will tell the hono- 
rable Sena’or what has produced this astounding 
political change. The gentleman shall not escape 
from the argument—from a fact so notorious. It 
would indeed be but a melancholy consolation to 
the gentleman and his friends, to ascribe their de- 
feat to the dishonor of their native country. Were 
I in their situation, sooner than cast a stigma like 
this on the land of my nativity, and on so large, so 
vast a majority of my countrymen, I would admit 
that my party had mismanaged public affairs, or 
that at least the people thought they had; or, some- 
how or other, they had lost the public confidence. 
Never, never since the foundation of the Govera- 
ment, did so many American freemen cast their 
votes with one special and specific unders'anding 
as to the grounds of their united ection. That is 
my opinion. The resnit of the late election is not 
the effect of British gold, but the sense of the Ame- 
rican peop'e as to the management of their public 
affairs, publicly and palpably expressed. Let not 
gentlemen attempt to get out of the position in 
which that election has placed them, by stigma- 
lizing the people of the United States with corrup- 
tion. No, no: this expression of opinion comes from 
the old genuine Republican stock who set up the G_- 
vernment: it is a spark from the old Revolutionary 
flint, and ithas blown the gentlemen sky high. Let 
them not, now that they have reached the ground, and 
arerubbing their bruised and broken limbs. try to dis- 
guise from themselves the truth as to what hart 
them. Strange indeed would it be, could the magic 
wand ef British gold be applied to produce such a 
result. All the natural causes, on that subject, 
seem to point the other way. We might expect 
that Kings and Presidents, who try to be, and to 
live, like Kings, feel a natural sympathy with each 
other. They do not seek to put down the throne 
to raise the cottage. If the real truth could be 
come atin the matter, 1 verily believe that there 
was more foreign sympathy wih the reigning Pre- 
sident than with his plain, humble, Republican op- 
ponent. There is nota State, no, nora county, 
through this wide Union, that was swayed in its 
late vo'e by any influence from the London Ex- 
change. Gentlemen are sadly puzzled to account 
for the result. Some say, ‘Oh, it was all the work 
of British gold!” Others say, ‘‘It was nothing but 
the senseless cry about leg cabins and hard cider.” 
All sorts of devices are used to disguise a fact so 
appalling. Some say it was all the effect of coon- 
skins. And one very distinguished, intellectual, 
argomentative Senator assured us that, if the prin- 
ciples of the Whig party were to be carried out, 
they would lead only to this, that we should pull 
down this magnificent Capitol, the proud hall of 
American legislation, and build in its place a log ca- 
bin bunground with coon-skins ! But the gentlemen 
do not, or will not, understand what they see, It is 
no cry about log cabins or hard cider that has thus 
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moved, as one man, almost the whole American 

ple. It was something greater, higher, deeper. 
Funoe that the election of William Henry Harri- 
son is to the politicians a stambling block, and to the 
Van Buren men foolishness; but to any unbiassed, 
candid, intelligent observer, it must appear to be 
the wisdom and the power of agreatpeople. Ican 
tell the gentlemen that it is not so very politic to 
sneer at log cabins. They are the emblem, the 
visible type, of the power of the people. Long will 
it continue to be dear to them as a remem >rancer 
of the fact that they were able, by the peaceful Gat 
of their will, to take the man they loved from a log 
cabin, and set him in the palace of their dominion. 
It is the practical, visible, tangible symbol of their 

wer—which may God preserve! Think you to 
win their favor by treating it with scorn and derision? 
You forced it on us by your taunts; you laughed at 
our candidate as the inmate of a cabin; and you have 
seen, and you now feel, the effect of your own wit; 
and, if Tam not very much mistaken, you will 
never need another lesson to teach you the danger 
of sneering at log cabins. The people are coming, 
on the 4th of March, to show you what it is to set 
your foot upon tuem. They are bringing the man 
of the log cabin, and they mean to place him in 
yonder White House. You puzz'e your heads 
sadly to account for it; but we will work out the 
sum for you. 

Mr. BENTON rose again immediately after 
Mr. CrirrenDen, and said that he had again 
failed at the point of intelligibility—had again 
failed in the only quality which he aspired to in 
public speaking—had again failed in the humble 
effort of irying to be understood. The Senator 
from Kentucky misiook him. He had not attri- 
buted the result of the late Presidential election to 
any one cause, much less to the sole interference of 
British bankers. He spoke of (be degradation to 
which we were subjected when these money deal- 
ers had the Audacity to interfere in our Presidential 
election in order to raise the price of their stocks. 
It was the disgrace of the interference of which he 
spoke, and not the effect of the interierence. The Se- 
nator from Kentucky was mistaken in supposing 
that he had attributed the result in every State to 
the interference of the London money dealers. He 
(Mr. B.) knew very well what he had said; and 
what he had said he was able to prove, and meant 
to doit ona proper occasion. He had the evi- 
dence on hand, and that not merely in the Huth 
letters, and in the London high Tory papers, but 
in more formal and considerate productions. I 
said that the change of the American Executive 
had been made a stockjobbing operation on the 
London Exchange—that English money dealers had 
interfered in our election, and interfered for the 
purpose of raising the price of stocks—for the pur- 
pose of enabling them to pocket percentums. This 
is what I said. I was speaking of national dis- 
grace, and not of election results. Doubtless these 
foreigners contributed much to that result; but I 
have never attributed the whole to them. I ascribe 
the result to many causes; but since the official 
returns bave come in, I confess the result is, to 
me, incomprehensible. These returns show the 
Democratic candidate to have been defeated after 
receiving an immense, and almost incredible in- 
crease of votes. Mr. Van Buren received, in 
1840, no less than 370,000 votes more than he re- 
ceived in 1836; he received nearly double as inany 
as General Jackson received at either of his elec- 
tions; he would seem to have received an increase 
as votes equal to the increase of the who'e voling 

lation; he had received all this, and still he is 
defeated! This, sir, is incomprehensible to me. 
Perhaps the Federal census may throw some light 
on the enigma. 
The question now recurring on the amendment 
moved by Mr. Catnoon— 


Mr. CLAY of Kentucky reminded the Senate 
that the amendment contained a blank which 
should be filled before the vote was taken. 

Mr. CALHOUN said he left the blank to be 
filled by the Senate as it might think proper. if 


the amendiment should prevail, the might be 
filled afterwards. 
Mr. CLAY of Alabama said there was no need 


of filling the blank at this moment. 


States, whose person was the great and ultimate de- 





‘Spite of its patronage, and the open and daring use 
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Mr. PRESTON said the proposition was one of 
imp rtance, and he required a little time to reflect 
before he voted upon ii; and he thereupon moved 
that the Sevate adjourn. 

The motion prevailed, and 

The Senate adjourned. 


















































of it for its purposes, and out of sixty-three, bad 
cast forty-two voles for General Harrison. Mr. P. 
asked pardon, therefore, of these patriotic new 
States for the fears which had once possessed him 
He here took back the opinion he had once held 
and expressed. He congratulated the country on 
so favorab'e an omen for the future, and was now 
prepared weil to §believe that the sturdy indepen- 
dence of our brethren in the West would ever be 
ready to assert itself when circumstances required. 
Mr. P. said this in no spirit of acrimony towards 
any one, but to explain and vindicate some change 
of opinion which had been mainly founded on 
these views. 

He did not desire to be understood as saying that 
ne had or could at any time have approved the pro- 
ject of cession now presented to the Senate, but he 
had once expressed himself in favor of surrender- 
ing in some way to the new States the exclusive 
control of the public land within their limits, hop- 
ing thereby to exempt Congress from all further 
respousibility and anxiely respecting it, and to re- 
lieve those States from the iofluence of a dangerous 
patronage. He did not think tha', even under the 
powerful action of these motives when operating 
on bis mind in their fallest force, he could have 
voted for the measure proposed by his colleague. 
He certainly could not do so at this time. 

He was aware that the entire subject of the ad- 
ministration of the public domain was now thrown 
open (or discussion, but it was not his purpose to 
enter at large upon the subject, not only because 
there was not now time to do it justice, but because 
he had already spoken to the principle of pre-emp- 
tion contained in the bill. 

And row, wih regard to the amendment before 
us, let us first look at the nature of the powers of 
Congress in controlling the public lands. By an ex- 
press provision in the Constitution, we are autho- 
rized to make such regalations in regard to themas 
Congress shall think proper. This provision re- 
sulted from the cessions by Virginia and Connecti- 
cut, and from the subsequent ordinance of the old 
Congress. Undeubtiedly these grants did look to 
the power exercised under the Confederation in 
es’ablishing the rates of contribution of the differ- 
ent States to the expense of the General Govern- 
ment. Iheld in my hand these deeds of cession 
and the ordinance to which I have just referred. I 
shall not go fully into the extent of the con‘rol 
here authorized, or the duties of Congress grow- 
ing out of it. By these deeds it is declared as 
follows: 

“ Deed of Cession of Virginia, March 1, 1784. 

“That all the lands within the territory so ceded to the 
United States, and not received for or a to any of the 
before-mentioned purposes,” &c. “shall be considered a com- 
mon fund for the use and benefit of such of the United States as 
have become or shall become membets of the Confederation or 
Federal alliance of the said States, ve included, accordin 
to their usual respective proportions in the general charge 
expenditure, and shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed of 
for that purpose. and for no other use or purpose whatsoever.’’ 

“Deed of Cession of Connecticut, Sept. 14, 1786. 

“Allthe right, title, interest, jurisdiction, and claim of the 
Stateof Connecticut,” d&c. “shall be included, released and 
ceded to the United States,” ‘‘for the common use and benefit 
of said States, Connecticutinclusive.” ~ 


South Carolina deeded August 9, 17S7, “for the benefit of the 
said States.’’ North Carolina deeded “as a further means as 





Wenpnespay, January 13, 1341. 

The Pre-emption bil! coming up as the unfinished 
business, and the question being on Mr. Catnoun’s 
proposition to strike out Mr. CritTTeNDEN’s amend- 
ment, and iasert a provision ceding the public 
lands, on certain conditions, to the States in which 
they lie— 

Mr. PRESTON expressed his regret that, on his 
account, the Senate should have gone through the 
formality of an adjournment, since he had nothing 
to say which would at all compensate for this de- 
lay. He had intended to offer but a few necessary 
remarks, and he now therefore rose under circum- 
stances somewhat embarrassing. He felt it, how- 
ever, to be a duty which he owed to himself, before 
he gave the vote which he inteaded to give on this 
measure, to state some reasons why he could not 
yield it his support; more especially as he had for- 
merly felt somewhat inclined to favor some such 
scheme: for he had been ready to embrace almost 
any measure whith should divest the Federal Go- 
vernment of the trouble, vexation, embarrassment, 
contests, and particularly of the patronage which 
arose from these public lands lying within the seve- 
ral States? The manazement of them seemed to 
be generally conceded to be very burdensome to 
our legislation, and he had been very anxious that 
no effert should be omitted to deliver Congress from 
its perpetual exactions; and he still considered it as 
one of our misfortunes to be so often called te dis- 
cuss and decide upon difficult questions connected 
with this intricate subjec', and so frequently to ex- 
ercise the powers of the General Government withia 
the limits of the States. 

A long course of observation, however, had di- 
minished his apprehensions as to the subject of 
most difficulty, viz: the danger of Executive pa- 
tropage, arising from the possession and manage- 
ment of this extensive domain. Reason and expe- 
rience bad long since taught him that all the powers 
which Congress assumed, whether legitimately or 
not, wheiber constitutional or otherwise, ultimately 
found their residence in the President of the United 


pository of the powers of Government, «nd most 
especially of all unauthorized and doubtful powers 
claimed by it. Having resisted all irregular ex- 
ertion of Executive authority with great anxiety, 
and having felt its effects very severely, Mr. P. 
had been extremely desirous to see the prolific 
source of patronage diminished or cut off. When 
he saw, from day to day, so many of the Senators, 
representing new States of the Confederacy, voti ig 
habitually with the Executive, and sustaining all 
those measures which he then thought, and the re- 
sult has proved, to be most disastrous, he inferred 
that there was a source of influence in the public 
lands which produced a course so much to be de- 
precated. He perceived that the control of this 


. : well of hastening the extinguishment of the de as of esta- 
public domain enhanced the powers of Congress, || qliehingthe harmony of the United States,’ and leclared that 
and that Congress was disposed to surrender its || ‘pe lands ‘shall be considered @ common fund.” Georgia 
powers to the Executive. ' Kesolution of Congress, Oct. 10, 1780. 

He, however, said that the deep and painful Resolved, ‘That the unappr lands that may be ceded 


anxiety he had once experienced on this subject 
had been somewhat diminished. He was happy 
to find that he had been mistaken as to the extent 
of the evil; that, aiter all, the free spirit of the in- 
habitants of the new Siates was competent to resist 
this malign influence—of asserting its indepen- 
dence,and this gave a pledge, and furnished a hap- 
py augury of the continuance of our free instita- 
uons. Mr. P. admitted that he had been taught a 
lesson of great value. The landed Siates, which 
he bad once supposed to be bowed and subjugated 
by their condition into a spirit of subserviency to 
the Executive will, had, im the late Presidential 
election, proved that a large majority among them 
were animated by a spirit superior to local and 
temporary influences. Five out of nine of 
these States, embraced in this cession, had ranged 
themselves against the existing Administration, in 


or relinguie to the United by any particular 


shall be disposed of for the common benefit of the Uni 
Btates.”’ 


What, then, are the powers and duties of Con- 
gress in reference to this fond? The first thing that 
strikes one is, the céssion of Virginia a fund was 
ceded—expressly and emphatically a fand—to be 
used in the general charge and expenditure, for the 
use and benefit of all the States; and then, by way 
of greater caution and more explicit declaration 
adds, “and shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed 
of for that purpose, and for no other use or pur- 
pose whatsoever.” It is manifest that Virginia had 
in view a money transaction—the creation of a 
fund to be in the hands of Congress, to be d 
of for money purposes. While she ceded the juris- 
diction of the lands, her object was to enable Con- 
gress to discharge moneyed dues, and effect fiseal 
o ions. I contend that this wasa trust fund, 
to be used for the benefit of the United States, on 
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certain conditions, and under restrictions, and that 
our control over it is limited by the nature of the 
trust. Here, then, we havea fund created—a trust 
confided—and the objects of both specified, viz: to 
relieve the States from the burdens imposed by the 
Confederation, and each State was to receive the 
benefit, according to its usual proportion in thcse 
burdens. 

We must perform im full faith whatever daty 
was confided to us. Yet, considering the whole 
scope of the deed of cession, we cannot conclude 
that, in the administration of this trust, we are to 
regard it exclusively in a money point of view, as 
mere pounds, shillings, and pence. There are other 
and very high considerations which connot them- 
selves with the subject. "We must remember that, 
while we act under trusts from Virginia and Con- 
necticut and other ceding States, we also act under 
other trusts, of a very comprehensive nature, from 
all the States, and that each of these trusis must 
be administered in. reference to the other, so as not 
to trench upon or be inconsistent with it. If, be- 
cause it is a fiscal trast from Virginia, we act upon 
a calculation of mere pounds, shillings, and pence, 
then we immediately run foul of the other trusts 
which we hold from the whole Union. While we 
look that we are faithful to the one, we must see 
that we ate not unfaithful to the other; we must 
keep ao eye to the whole, and carry on all our trusts 
together, as harmoniously, with respect to each 
other, as we can. We must destroy none, but pro- 
mute all, as far as it shall be possible. [am not for 
looking exclusively to the financial aspect of our 
powers, but for remembering that, in the discharge 
of them, there alse political relations which must of 
necessity be evolved. No doubt, the first motive 
which led to the cession wasa political one—the 
States owning no land, seeing that th: vast domains 
of other States might lead to an undue ascendency 
in the Confederacy, therefore proposed a cession 
for the erection of new States. 

We are entrusted then with a general fund 
which we are bound to administer in a spirit at 
once of liberality towards the new States, of just 
economy as regards our Treasury, and of mere po- 
licy as regards the general good of eur Union. These 
new members of the Confederacy have been made 
States much more quickly than ever was anticipated; 
they are treated as children, and have ever been 
treated as favored children. They have grown and 
thriven with vast and unexpected rapidity; they 
are filling up with a teeming population, and are 
fast becoming of thems+lves a magnificent empire, 
which stands in the presence of the other States, not 
as a child in the presence of its parents, but as one 
of fall growth and proportions, on a footing of en- 
tire equality with the Old Thirteen, and 
destined, at no distant day, even to assert superiori- 
ty of them. Bat, on the other hand, it should 
not be forgotten that while we have been so ful- 
filling the trustireposed in us as to promote and foster 
the well-being of the new States, we hold a trust 
for all the States of the Confederacy, and hold it on 
the ground that this public domaia on which these 
new States have sprung up, is a fund—a common 
fund for the use of ali the States. What was the 
feelings of Virginia when she made a cession in 
terms so guarded? She states the purposes for 
which she makes the cession, and then she adds 
that it shall be applied to these purposes, and to no 
other use or purpose whatever. And to show the 
spirit of caution in which she proceeded, she would 
not leave it to implication that her own rights were 
of course to be regarded with the rights of a!] her 
sister States, but added the words ‘'Virginia ic- 
cluded,” thus making assurance doubly sure. 
There is not on the records of civilized nations a 
more illustrious instance of long-s ghted, wise, and 
devoted patriotism than this very act by the Com- 
monwealth of Virginia. She thus dismembered 
herself of an extent of territory larger than her own 
limits, and freely gave it to the whole Republic. She 
beggared herself that she might bestow this munifi- 
cent donation upon the Union at large. And now, 
in her advanced age, when hey lands are worn oat, 
and, instead of being covered with waving harvests 
of wheat, are covered over with broom-sedge, when 
her finances are embarrassed, and we may almost 
say that in her old age she is actually impove- 
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rished, is.it right, is it becoming, is it honorable, is 
it grateful toturn round and say to her, you are 
no longer entitled to any share in the benefits of 
this your own donation? Were there no other 
State in the Union which could putin. any claim 
to ashare in the proceeds of this public domain, 
surely it is our duty, it is yeur daty, it is my duty 
to stand up for the rights of the Old Dominion, and 
to see that she shall retain some portion in that in- 
heritance, which, with a regal munificence, she has 
freely bestowed upon us all. 

In the administration of the public lands, we 
are not to oppress and pinch the West, so as to 
wring out the very last dollar the lands can be 
made to produce; we are not to act the part ofa 
miserly landlord. We have not acted in this 
spirit. Never. On the contrary, I aver that we 
have acted towards these new States the part of a 
true-hearted and generous parent. We have nur- 
tured, and fed, and clothed them, till they are 
grown to the height and stature of adult strength 
long before they are of age. From being feeble 
and helpless and tottering, they have become 
stong and rich andable. But wouldI stop here? 
Not at all. I would act towards them in tke 
same spirit still—a spirit liberal, affectionate, and 
generous. I would foster their ‘growth and im- 
provement, and promptly defend them from Indian 
aggression; but, at the same time, asa trust_e, I 
would look for some retarn of profit to the other 
States of the Union. 

Now, in the application of these general princi- 
ples to the amendment which has been proposed by 
my colleague from South Carolina, in the first 
place I inquire whether his is a financial scheme at 
all; and if so, whether it is such an one as, under 
the relations in which we stand, it is just and pro- 
per for us to adopt?’ I connot but regard it as it 
respects the cession under which we have received 
these lands. I will not quibble about the terms. 
Virginia did certainly cede these lands to the United 
States,and the equivalent was the securing of ceitain 
rights to herself, together with the incidental advan- 
tages which would grow out of the cession to her- 
self and her sister States. But was it a sale? 
Was it a financial agreement? Did she reserve 
for herself a fund from the proceeds? Was it 
a mere actof cargain and sale? Nothing like it. 
It was a deed of boundless liberality; it was a ces- 
sion of all her interests in this vast territory; it was 
an actin which she sacrificed herself and looked 
only to the good of the country. The present 
amendment purports to bea “cession.” We are 
to give away to the new States the public Jand. 
But can we give these lands away as Virginia did? 
Is this Territory ours, as it was hers? Not at all. 
She held it in fee-simple. She held it in entire 
and absolu'e property. It was her own; she 
might do with it what she would, and she chose 
to give itaway. But wecannot giveit. It was 
hers in fee simple; it is ours only in trust. She held 
it in her own right; we held it in right of others. 
Ske held it as proprietor, we hold it as trustees for 
all the States. That we have a right to sell the 
land, I have no doubt; and that, in execution of 
other trusts confided to us, we may, in certain 
cases, give portions of it away, I do not deny; but 
we have no constitutional right to destroy the trust: 
that is an act which transcends the power of Con- 
gress. And further, if we part with it under a 
mere colorable sale, it is am avoidance of our high 
trust, and a violation of the Constitation. If we 
sell at all, we must sell in good faith, for a valu- 
pete consideration, and for the benefit of the United 

tates. 

What is the consideration reserved in this act of 
cession? It purports to be 65 per cent. on the sales; 
in other words, itis a propo-ition te cede 35.per 
cent. of the proceeds of the public lands to certain 
selected States, What consideration for this 35 
per cent? We have been now for fifty years ad- 
ministering this trust, and we have not yet got 
through with it. It is, in fact, continually opening 
upon us. There seems something magical about 
it. It grows on us as we proceed. A portion of 
the trust estate has been destroyed, and yet, just as 
fast as we have sold and consumed it, it has in- 
creased upon our hands. In proportion as we have 
ascended in our legislation, a wider horizon has 
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opened. At first, there was a wall of Indians and 
of foreign territory all around us; but with every 
rolling year its limits have been rolled back. It is 
not now bounded by the Miami, nor by the Wa. 
bash, nor by the Mississippi; no, nor by the Rocky 
Mountains. But my honorable friend here [Mr. 
Linn] invokes the Senate to extend iis view to the 
mouth of tbe Columbia river. We have not done 
with this trust, nor half done with it: we have built 
up an empire, and yet we are only on the threshold 
of our possessions. To show how little we have 
yet made by it in a financial view, let me state that, 
from the returns as brought up to a very recent pe- 
riod, our expenses have exceeded our gains. e 
are not yet repaid for the expenses of the trust: we 
are more than five millions yet in debt. I speak of 
the whole domain, however derived. The cost and 
charges of managing this property have been $102,- 
000,000. The income from it has been not quite 
$98,000,000. Nor is this difference the only ba. 
lance against us. Thus far, the sales of the public 
lands have not reimbursed the expenses of their ac- 
quisition and preparation for sale. The following 
is the official statement of the account current of 
the United States with their publicflands: 

Statement of the cost in the acquisition and management o 
the public lands, and of the ge urising from the sale 
thereof, to the 30th September, | 

The whole expenditure under the head of Indian Depastenet, 
from the commencement of the Government to September 
30, 1838, so far as can be ascertained from the records of this 
office, amounts to - . . + $32,047,598 

By the convention of France of the 3d 
April, 1803, the United States paid for 
Louisiana, in stock and money : 

Interest on the stock, up to the time it 
became redeemable . . 


$15,000,000 


529,353 93,509.33 
By the treaty with Spain of the 22d Fe- 
bruary, 1819, there was paid for the 








Floridas the sum of - 5,000,000 
Interest on the stock, constituted per act 
of 24th May, 1824, to provide for the 
awards of the commissioners under ° 
the said treaty, up to the time it was 
paid off - - : 1,489,768 
— 6,489,768 
The payments to the State of Georgia, on account 
of lands relinquished to the United States, includ- 
ing the value of arms furnished that State, 
amountedte == - - : + — 1,250,000 
Amount of Mississippi stock issued under the act of 
3d March, 1815, and redeemed at the Treasury, 
exclusive of the amount received in payment of : 
Ne soa oes aN or Bie ca 
ere n paid for salaries and the con 
expenses of the General Land Office . - 1,126,609 
For salaries and incidental expenses of 
the several land offices, out of the pro- 
ceeds of sales, while in the hands of 
the receivers - . ~ 3,227,939 
For the salaries of the registers and re- 
» ceive Vr ts on the Treasurer 92,908 
ef the Uni tates - . : 
3,320,842 
For the salaries of surveycrs-general and their 
clerks, and of the commissioners for settling land 
claims, &c. . - 1,082,666 


And for the survey of public lands ‘ . - 8,106,831 
Cu. including foreign cessions and expenses of In- 
ians, . - : - : . 
The cost in the acquisition and management of the 
public lands, exclusive of the sums paid for ces- 
sions from foreign Goveruments, and expenses of 
Indian wars, for which specific appropriations 
were made, - ° ° ° ° . 
102,220,103 
Recei ieee Herm ben tacbucneee at public 
to r ve of recei 

from lands sold for the benefit of Indians, pee 997 


TreasuRY D&PARTMENT, 
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palatine ir cnoneeiee Indian hoses unit 1998, prt 
that year, the cost of wars with the Indians was paid out of ap- 

ropriations for the Army generally. The expense of Indian 
eetilities from lst January, 1836, to 30th September, 1838, 
amounts to $15,232,868 64. 

This account does not include the heavy dis- 
bursements for Indian wars, which, swelled by the 
recent enormous expenses in Florida, may be safe- 
ly set down at forty millions of dolJars. With 
this very large balanee standin inst ‘the land 
yet in possession of the United States, if the 
lation of the value of that residue made by 
Senator from South Carolina be correct 
will not reimburse us, much less the 
which he rede age hus v 
have squandered not only what Virginia 
other States gave us, but alse a large sum of 
contributed by the old States in 
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to be benefited were in existence. In this most ob- 
vious view of the case, we give out of the Treasu- 
ry, toa few favored States, thirty-five per cent. of 
many millions of dollars collected from the other 
States. By this operation, Virginia will not only 
have given her lands but her money also. 
will bave transferred her property and paid a sam 
to those who take it. The quantity of land pro- 
sed to be surrendered by this act of cession is, 
according to the report of the select committee, one 
hundred and fifty-four millions of acres, lying in 
various portions of the nine selected States. Thir- 
ty-five per cent. upon this quantity is upwards of 
fifty millions of acres, certainly a munificent dona- 
tion. The average aonual income from the sale of 
public lands for the last twenty years is about five 
millions of dollars. Assuming this ratio, the an- 
nual grant in money to these nine Sta‘es is more 
than a million and a half of dollars. It is equal to 
the civil list of those States. It is the assumption 
of the public debts of those States. It is the dis- 
tribution of the whole nett proceeds of the public 
lands amongst nine States. 

It. seems to me that the mode of calculation by 
which the mover of this amendment brings down 
the value of the public lands is erroneous; but, 
whatever that value may be, we have no power to 
cast itaway. One thing is certain, that the sales 
yield an iocome of five millions, and that, in all 
human probability, they will continue to do so for 
the next thirty years. Their value for a sum in 
hand, therefore, is correctly estimated by a very 
obvious process. The annual receipts should 
cover the annual interest, and provide a sinking 
fund for the capital. By this mode of calculation, 
then, allowing the income from the public lands to 
terminate at the end of thirty years, the present 
value in hand would be upwards of fifty millions; 
and the proposition thus reduced results in a dona- 
tion, in presenti, of seventeen millions of dollars to 
the nine States. The cagerness manifested by the 
Senators representing those States is natural. 
There is a grandeur in this munificence which sub- 
dues the imagination, and casts into shade the vast 
donation of Virginia—differing from that, too, in 
this: that, whereas Virginia gave te all the States, 
herself included, this proposition gives to one-third 
of the States, containing less than one-sixth of the 
population. 

That the average of the last twenty years is a 
just, or at least a sufficiently low, criterion of the 
proceeds of the public lands for the future, will be 
apparent from the consideration of the great in- 
crease of the population, which furnishes the de- 
mand for new lands. The United States now con- 
tain 18,000,000 of inhabitants, an increase at thé 
rate of about 700,000 a year. The demand for 
new settlements will increase in a corresponding 
ratio with the population. It may be safely put 
down as increasing atthe rate of four per cent. 
Experience, heretofore, has shown that the rate of 
purchase does not diminish, as the land has been 
picked and culled; but,on the contrary, those lands 
which have been longest in market are most freely 
sold, in proportion to the quantityin market. Thus, 

are more rapidly taken up in Ohio than in Ar- 
kansas, for the obvious reason that a dense popula- 
tion makes inferior land more valuable in the midst 
of it, than more fertile districts in an uninhabited 


couatry. There is buta million of acres of United 
States now remaining unsold in Ohio, and 


even this is diminishing with an accelerated ratio. 
It therefore may be well assumed that from this 
source the United States may enjoy a revenue of 


five millions, until very mucl the largest portion 
of the domain within the nine States is disposed of, 


re that period Florida, loway, an 

Wisk will have brought their contributions 
to the general fund, and extended the period of 
this income to future generations. Reasoning 
upon data known to be correct, in thirty years 
Os ae time the demand for the public lands will 

in nto a popniation increasing at the 
of two millions a year. 







are other serious objections to this 
it, and I invoke the attention of Senators 
€very quarter of the Union to that which I 
wabout to state. The proposed mode of 

‘Of the‘ public lands js altogether and to 


an enormous extent unequal inits operation. What 


I insist on is, that there shall be at any rate a per- 
fect equality; that there shall not be discrimination 
and bounties in favor of one S‘ate and against 
another; but here there is a degree of inequality 
which, were there no other objections, would be 
sufficient to compel my decided dissent. It is pro- 
pesed to cede the public domaia to each of the 
States respectively within whose territorial limits 
they lie. It is given to the States, not to individu- 
als. It is given to them, not as being all the States, 
but as being part only of the States of the Union. 
Should it be ceded to all the States, it would bea 
violation of the original cession of the Constitu- 
tion, as the advocates of this measure contend. It 
is to be ceded to the States, not in proportion to 
their contributions to the public burdens, or in pro- 
portion to their siz? or population, but simply as 
States. And what will be the result, as between 
one of the States and another? Ohio exceds Mis- 
souri in population four to one; aud how does this 
amendment propose to distribete the public lands 
between these two States? The share of Missouri 
is to the share of Ohio as more than twenty-eight 
to one, making the population of Missouri re- 
ceive over the popuiation of Ohio more than 
one hundred to one. Can Ohio stand by and 
see the public domain given away in this pro- 
portion? Nor is this all; for the one million of acres 
which Ohio gets is of lands which have been in 
market for more than forty years, and have been 
picked and culled during all that time, while the 
thirty millions which are given to Missouri consist 
of fresh and fertile lands bat recently surveyed. 
Now let me ask, what will Virginia gei?_ She con- 
tributes to the public burden six times as much as 
Missouri. Missouri is to get 35 per cent. of thirty 


millions. How much does Virginia get? Nothing. | 
This is not thirty millions to one; it is thirty mil- | 
lions to nothing. Besides, Ohio has now passed | 


her chrysalis condition. She has now become one 
of the old States of the Union. A million of acres 
is nothing to her. But this amendment gives her 
her dividend but of one million of old and refase 
land, while it gives Missouri her dividend of thirty 
millions of new land of the very best quality. 

Let us now look a little at the operation of this 
scheme in its details. I have here the report of the 
learned Commitiee on Pablic Lands, made at the 
last session, stating the quantity of public lands 
witbin the various States. Ohio, it appears, con- 
tains one million of acres of second, third, and 
fourth rate lands, while Arkansas has forty-three 
millions of acres. 

Mr. SEVIER. Yes, and rich. 

Yes, said Mr. P. Arkansas is rich; and this is 
one or the schemes to make the rich richer, and the 
poor poorer. Arkansas has forty-three times as 
much of the public land as Ohio; at the same time 
Ohio has a million and a half of inhabitants, while 
Arkansas has one bundred thousand. Thus, one 
hundred thousand people are to be benefited at the 
rate of forty-three millions of acres of land—rich 
land, as the Senator tells us—while a million and 
a half of people in another State are benefited at 
the rate of one million of refuze land. Arkansas 
is to get two bundred and fifteen acres to each in- 
habitent, and Ohio one-third of one acre! being a 
difference of six hundred and forty-five in favor of 
Arkansas. Each inhabitant of Arkansas, therefore, 
will get six hundred and forty-five times as much 
as each inhabitant of Ohio. And so of the rest. 
Michigan has thirty-one millions to Obio’s one mil- 
lion. Yet she has less than one hundred theusand 
iohabitants. The proportions are enormous. The 
origival cession said that the avails of the public do- 
main were'to be shared among the States according to 
their severaj portions of the general charge ani ex- 
penditure. Yet, here.an inhabitant of Arkansas is 
to get six hundred and forty-five times as much as 
an inhabitant of Ohio; or, if you regard the two as 
—— one gets forty-three times as much as the 
other. 

But it does not stop here. New States of the 
Union are selected as beneficiaries: are they, then, 
to be confined to the avails of the land they receive? 
Not at all: after receiving that, they are then 
to come in and be common sharers with the rest of 
the States. We are togive them all their own 














lands, and a portion ia ours besides! Virginia is to 
get one twenty-sixth part of one-half of these lands, 
and Arkansas, after having got her own thirty-one 
millions, is to share this one twenty-sixth part with 
Virginia. Ishould really hope, if the land must 
be given away, it will be at some rate more reason- 
ble than this. The entire quantity of lands re- 
maining unsold within the States enumerated in the 
Senator’s amendment is 154,000,000 acres: one- 
half of this will b2 77,000,000, one-third is 60,- 
000,000. And the bill gives these 50,000,000 to 
nine States, the other States to give no portion of it. 

I could run out this illustration yet further: but 
I refrain. 
cient. 

Toese are to me striking views, but they are not 
the considerations which weigh most heavily upon 
my mind, and which I should be most glad to see 
removed if this amendment is to be adopted, and is 
ever to become a law. In arguing this whole 
question I feel the difficulty of our situation as ar- 
guing against the wishes and expectations of those 
who are to receive the benefit. The nine Statea 
who are to get this magnificent donation have eigh- 
teen Senators amongst those whom I am address- 
ing, who have, of course, a more direct interest in 
the adoption of the amendment than any of the 
rest of us. This, of itself, presents a powerful mo- 
tive to secure their support to the measure: and 
this fact alone ought to make us pause before we 
hastily adopt the plan. The benefit to be granted 
is not common to us all, but peculiar to them—it is 
exclusive astc us. They are to be benefited: we are 
to be injured. In alluding to the strength of the 
motive here presented as likely to band together 
eighteen Senators in support of this scheme, J 
mean to make no personal or offensive reference to 
those Senators; itis a motive likely to act on all 
men placed in their circumstances. They desire, 
very naturally, and very properly, to benefit théir 
constituents: and, under the pressure of that de- 
sire, with such an opportunity for its gratification, 
the understanding even of the strongest is very likely 
to be warped in its conclusions, and seduced to be- 
lieve that the measure is perfectly just and pro- 
per. We must entreat gentlemen so situated, as I 
do now entreat them, to raise their views from the 
immediate interest of their constituents in sucha 
cession as is now proposed, to a just administration 
of the sacred trust which has been confided to. them 
for the benefit of the entire Union. Is it right—is 
it just—is it generous—to find their own peculiar 
interest in our lo:s and sacrifice? I throw myself 
upon them, that they will consider this subject in 
anenlarged point of view, Especially do i wish 
Ohio to do this, who is passing out of her state of 
minority and becoming of ripe age. Will Ohio 
consent thus to squander our common patrimony? 
I put it to lodiana,who is soon abont to become the 
third State in this Union: and I ask her whether to 
promote a transient interest to-day, she will be wil- 
ling to sacrifice the permanent and abiding interest 
of to-morrow? and whether she wil! lend herself to 
the delusion that it is just to deprive the old States 
of the inheritance they have received from our an- 
cestors? 

The ameadment will produce a state of things I 
earnestly deprecate. In the administration of this 
domain something is due to our past experience. 
We all remember the large amount of debt which 
was once accumulated under the credit system of the 
sale of the public Jands; you remember that the 
debtors declared that they could not pay, and would 
not. The very same spirit which prompis men to 
take the land withoat a legal right prompts them to 
stand out for the money they ought to pay for it. 
Circemstances. made it difficult, perhaps i i 
for them to pay; and I well recollect the terror with 
which the politicians of that day looked to the 
reeults of such a state of things. I remember with 
what anxiety, not to say terror, Mr. Monsoe 
contemplated a debt of nineteen millions owed 
by one section of the Union. Congress looked 
with dismay at the mass of debt due from settlers 
on the Lower Mississippi; and, in contemplation 
of the mischievous effects arising from the cre- 
dit system, in relation to the public lands, you 
determined to alter your terms of sale; and it was 
wisely decided to sell, im future, for cash alone, 
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But if a scattered debt, due from individuals, 
be an evil of so dangerous a character as to ex. 
cite their terrors, how fearful wil! it become when 
this debt, instead of being dispersed among a nam- 
ber of individual settlers, is consolidated into one 
mass, and owed by a ssction which has already, 
from time to time, made claim to an indefeasible 
title in all this land! Can you collect it? You 
cannot drive your debtors from the land. Will 
you call out the force of the country—send your 
army—sell the land under them, and take porses 
sion of it for the United States? It cannot be done. 
To individuals, in such a case, you can afford to 
yield, and make a compromise; but how will you 
stand when you have made States your debtors? 
The amendment establishes the relation of debtor 
and creditor between this Government and entire 
States—with neighboring, with contiguous States 
—with a mass of States, all having one common 


* interest in the question, one common character, 


and one common debt. Do you expect from a 
debtor like this to collect your debt by any process? 
The thought is idle. 1 estimate the hunor and 
fidelity of the States as much as any man; but 
what have we heard for the last few years, from 
the other side of the Senate, but wild denunciation 
of State extravagance—Siate profligacy—and the 
dear, blessed people to be taxed to pay State debts? 
Suppose there comes a short crop, or an Indian 
war, or any other of the like contingencies, would 
itnotbe urged as an excuse for not paying the State 
debt? And would you venture, under such cir- 
cumstances, to call upon them for yoar money? 
You dare not. Gentlemen have told you, in one 
breath, that you cannot protect your lands from the 
squatters either by your tipstaves or by your scl- 
diers; and in the very next breath they siy you can 
force whole States to comply with their contracts 
by the power of the Judiciary! Your army cannot 
remove a handful cf individuals, and yet you are 
going to drive the States by your Judiciary! You 
cannot turn off a poor squatter, who has no sort of 
title, orevidence or pretence of title; and yet you 
are, by the most nugatory provisions of this bill, to 
oust acitizen of a State, having a deed from the 
State in his pocket, and the whole State power in- 
terposed between him and you! If a State shall 
declare that they will not pay you, do you expect 
thatindividuals of that State will? God forbid I 
should ever see the day when this coms to be tried, 
or that I should contribute to the possibility of su- 
perindacing it. You place the man between two 
fires. The State tells him to hold his lan¢; the 
Grneral Government orders him to give it up. He 
is to be hung by the State if he disobeys the State 
Government; and if he obeys the State, then 
he is to be hung by the General Govern- 
ment! You never can cnforce your contract; 
the Judiciary*is utterly incapable of it. The remedy 
which the amendment provides for the case is ut- 
terly inefficient. It is, that if the States refuse to 
pay, then the deeds made by the States to indivi- 
duals shall be vacated. Pshaw! Why, as I have 
said, with no deed at all, the settlers have stood out 
against you, and you have been forced to yield, 
over and over again. Think you that, with a State 
deed to show, and the State authority to shield 
them, they are going to march off their farms at 
the bidding of your marshal? He would be a bold 
man who would carry a process there. I say, then, 
that there is great danger in your establishing the 
pecuniary relation of debtor and creditor with the 
States. If they cannot pay, what will you do? 
They will resist in masses. They have eighteen 
Senators on this floor; and it is already their beast 
that in ten years from this time they will hold the 
balance of power, and that they will teke the land 
upon their own terms. Tne remedy proposed by 
the amendment is altogether fallacious. It proposes 
to divert a vested right, and to drive a man from 
lands that he has bought and paid for. 

Somethiug of the same kind was once done by 
Congress, (and the measure, I admit, was supported 
by myself, among others,) by which the States be- 
came debtors to this Government for a distribution 
of the surplus in the Treasury. And what has be- 
come of your debt? Who asks for it? Who dare 
move such a demand? Have we not, in the very 
face of this debt of twenty-six millions due from 
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the States, borrowed money to supply the wan's of 


the Government from day to lay? The Secretary 
of the Treasury tells us of these twenty-six millions 
on deposite with the States, and in the same breath 
asks for an issue of five millions of Treasury notes! 
A debt from the States! The States cannot pay it: 
they wil! not pay it; and we dare not ask them for 
it. I would not give you a groat for your whole 
debt. Some difficulty will occur concerning it, and 
you—will forgive them all. Let us not, then, take 
the first step—let us not make debtors of States too 
powerful for your management. A contest will 
arise, and if they are too strong for you, you will 
be subjected to them; and if you are too strong for 
them, it will be yet worse, for they must be sub- 
jected to you. 

On these grounds I am opposed to the scheme of 
the Senator for a cession of the pubic lands. I 
irust I shall always be ready to promote the in‘e- 
rest of the new States; but I am not willing to see 
such an inequality of division among them as that 
ope man shall receive 625 acres of this domain, 
while another man gets but one acre. I cannot 
consent to establish the relation of debtor and cre- 
ditor with the States, and so lose all. 

There is one other objection to the measure, to 
which I shall barely allude. I am strongly im- 
pressed with the idea that, while the Old Dowi- 
nion, in making us the cession of her territory, 
wisely and cautiously provided that the benefit 
should be ratably divided among all the States, 
(and therefore among the Western States with the 
rest,) yel the main point of view in which that ces- 
sion is to be regarded is as a financial transac’in. 
In regard to the proposition for a distribution of 
the proceeds, commonly known as the land bill of 
the distingvi-hed gentleman to my right, [Mr. 
Cray,] I occupied a peculiar position. As an in- 
dependent proposition, I have been against it; but, 
in connection with the surplus revenue, I was for 
it. I was fora distribution of the surplus revenue 
accumu'ated in the Treasury, and of the proceeds 
of the public lands as forming a part of it. We 
distributed both the landed revenue and that from 
the customs. We have now the subject of the ta- 
riff opened again, or soon to be opened. All ques- 
tions before us in regard to the lands are compli- 
cated with the financial system of the United 
States. If I had the control of matters, I would 
set down five millions as the incomé¢ from the pub- 
lic domain, and I would then have a moving scale 
of duties in proportion to the wants of the Govern- 
ment. But this is scatcely likely to be done. Tie 
tariff, I suppose, will be fixed, and not moveable, 
wih-a view to give permanence to our great in'e- 
rests. That-they will, to a certain extent, be per- 
manent, no man, I think, can doubt. How the 
preceeds of the public lands are to be adjusted is a 
different question. I think they should be adjust- 
ed contemporaneously with the tariff, or else sus- 
pended till the tariff is settled. : 

I cannot but regard the proceeds of tke sales of 
the public lands as a portion, and a very important 
portion, of the public revenue at all times, but more 
especially now, when thereis a public debt actual- 
ly existing, and a proposition before Congress to 
increase it. One of the peculiar purposes to which 
ihe old Congress appropriated tre income of the 
public lands was the payment of the national debt. 
We have, at this moment, an acknowledged debt 
of near five millions. Tae Secretary of the Trea- 
sury demands an increase of five millions to meet 
pressing emergencies; and no one doubts that, 
in deferred payments, in existing charges, 
in unsettled balances, and unadjusted claims, 
there are five millions more oatstanding. 
Tous, on the 4h March next, there will bea 
national debt of fifteen millions. This is no time 
to give away any portion of our income, neither to 
all the Siates nor to a poitioa of them—neither to 
twenty-six States nor to nine. If these proceeds 
are to be abstracted from the genera! Treasury, it 
were manifestly best that they should be disposed 
of to the States generally. That would be an ap- 
proximation tu justice and equity; but the highest 
justice and equi'y—the most honest and obvious 
performance of our trust—is to apply these funds 
to the payment of the national debt. 

The troposition of the Senator from Missouri, 





to appropria’e these proceeds to the Navy and the 
public expenses, is conceived in so high a spirit 
that it is well calculated to enlist our sympathies 
and captivate the imagination. I heartily concur 
with him in his estimate of the propriety of doing 
some hing for the Navy. That important branch 
of the public service has been too much neglected. 
It merits, at all times;the highest consideration. 
Its actual condition exacts our most anxious atten. 
tion. Its glory and its usefulness cannot be too 
highly estimated, and 1 fear it has fallen into great 
dilapidation. It might be invidious to inquire how 
this diastrous condition has been superinduced, but 
it is due to our most precious recoliections—to our 
highest interests—to all that pride and patriotism 
can enforce—that it continue no longer. That 
Administration which shall build up the Navy, re- 
invigorate its energies, and revive and stimulate its 
wonted spirit, will deserve the eternal grati'ude of 
the country. As far as the public purse can contri- 
bute to this, 1 would not circumscribe our appro- 
priations to any special fund. If there be any one 
thing amongst us which may be called national, it 
is the Navy. I would not limit itto any sum, 
however ample. Its only limitation should be, the 
capacity of our commercial marine to man it, and 
up to that full extent I would enable it to be pre- 
sent with our commerce in the four quaners of the 
world, equipped and inspirited to protect it and our 
honor against all opponents. 





Trurspay, January 16, 1841. 

The bill to establish a permanent prospective 

pre-emption system, in favor of settlers on the pub- 
ic lands, who shall inbabit and cultivate the same, 
and raise a log cabin thereon, being the special or- 
d-r of the day, wastaken up, the question being 
on the proposition by Mr. CairrenpEn to recom- 
mit the bil!, with instructions to report a bill to dis- 
tribute the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
among the States, which Mr. CaLnoun offered to 
amend, by substituting a bill to cede the public 
lands to the States in which they lie, upon certain 
conditions. 

Mr. SEVIER said he knew of no political ques- 
tion, except it were a question involving national 
or State honor, or a question of war with a foreign 
power, in which his constituents felt an interest so 
deep and universal.as they do in a just, speedy, 
and final disposition of the public lands. 


Ia the adjustment of this great question, they de- 
sire what is just and liberal, and nothing more; 
and they will never be satisfied, as they ought not 
ta be, with any settlement of it which falls short of 
ample justice and great liberality. Senators from 
the old States have had the power, and yet have 
the power, to vote down every reasonable proposi- 
tion upon this subject, as they baye frequently done 
from time to time for the last half century. But, 
thank God, selfishness, and avarice, and injustice, 
like all things else on earth, have a termination! 
Human extortion and annoyance, either individual- 
ly or by States, in the wise dispensations of a mer- 
cifal Providence, cannot last forever! What in- 
fluence a sense of justice, in conflict with i 
interest, or a knowledge of what the fature will 
inevitably bring to ;ass, may now have upon the 
minds of Senators representing the old States, will 
be determined by their votes upon the proposition 
now beforethe Senate. Ten years hence, after the 
next census, should a settlement of this question be 
so long deferred, and should we at that time have 
no traitors in our garrison to betray us, it will te 
a matter of slight concern with us, further than to 
have, what would be at all times desirable, the 
friendship, good will, and co-operation of our 
brethren, whether the Senators from the eld States 
are willing to settle the land question or not. We 
shall then have the power, and we shall then exer- 
cise it, too, of disposing of this great question to 
suit ourselves. And when that settlement takes 
place, we shall hear no more of this Govern 
peddling in town sites and town lots; no more of the. 
relationship of federal landlord and tenant, in lead 
mines, un springs, and Libba reservations; 
no more of penal statutes a i emigration 
and settlement upon the public lands; no more of, 
suits of trespass or ejectment; nor of our 
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enemies of the country, but against our own fiesh 
and blood; and acquiring distinction, not on the 
battle field, but by burning down the dwellings, 
cutting down the crops, and driving into the woods 
to starve, or perish by exposure, unarmed, inoffen- 
sive and harmless citizens of the United States, 
with their helpless families! We shall then hear 
no more of these enormities, nor of the thousand 
other vexations wh’ch the frontier settler has had to 
bear, without remedy or redress—without daring to 
complain, lest he should be denounced as unman- 
nerly, impudent, impertivent, a bandit or robber 

We shall then have the power, and shall find, when 
that blessed day shall arrive, in politics as in war, 
that a bomb shell or cannon ball flung into the 
camp of the weaker party, will have the usual 
happy effect of hastening negotiations, and 
of settling rapidly, and to every body’s most 
perfect satisfaction, knotty points of dispute 
between us of long standing. You, sir, have 
read the history of the last days ef Napoleon. 
Had he been satisfied, in his first reverses, with the 
empire and with France, an heir of his, in all pro- 
bability, this day would be seated on the throne of 
the French. He wanted more; he wanted pro- 
vioces; and vassals andincome, and in striving to 
retain them, lost a'l. Profit, sir, by the lessons of 
history; for men and things are the same in every 
age and circle of theglobe. Will you, sir, profit 
by these reflections? Wz5ll Senators from the old 
States profit by these reflections, and come to a fair 
adjustment of this great interest, in a spirit of 
brotherly love and generous magnanimity, of which 
we hear so much and see so little? If s», I, for 
one, will promise them a pardon for the past, and 
love and confidence for the future. But, sir, I feel 
nosuch consolation. I feel that the sordid con- 
siderations of money, money which they col- 
lect from others than their own constituents, 
will be found too powerful with them for any pa- 
triotic sacrifices which would give qaiet, peace and 
harmony to every member of the Confederacy. 
They now have the power to prevent our emanci- 
pation, and they now ca!culate that their strength 
will increase in an equal ratio with ours, Trey 
calculate as the West, the Northwest, and South 
give new Siates tc the Union, that new States will 
become old in interest, and join them as allies in 
plandering the balance. Already they consider 
Ohio and Indiana as be'onging to them. And 
hence we find, with the exceptions of my friend 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Catnoon,] of my friends 
from New Hampshire, and a few other generous, 
lofty spirited Democrats from the old States, who 
have stood by us heretofure, and who stand by us 
now, the old, inveterate and uncompromising op- 
position to every land measure desired by the new 
Siates. And what are these m-asures, and why 
are they opposed? There are three of them now 
before us. The first, the pre-emption bill; the se- 
cond, the distribution bill; and the third, the ces- 
sion bill. 


‘The pre-empticn bill proposes to authoriz? any 
citizen of the United States to give one doilar and 
twenty-five cents an acre, for one hundred and six- 
ty acres of land, provided he will improve and cul- 
tivate it. The friends of this bill support it with a 
view of protecting the labor of the poor man against 
wealthy land speculators. They allege, and preve 
it by official documents, that land sold at auction, 
and without a pre-emption right, yields to the Go- 
vernment but two or three cen's an acre more than 
the pre-emptioner pays; and as the loss to the Go- 
vernment is so trifling, and as protection to the set- 
tler is so important to him, as well as to the State 
in which he resides, they urge the passage of this 
bill. Daring the last forty years, we are told, 
aud truly, that several pre-emption laws have 
passed, but all of them retrospective, and appli- 
cable only to settlers on the public land, at the 
time, or prior to the passage of those acts. 
And such bills of late years have been 
opposed, oa the ground, among other reasons, 
of their unconstitutionality; because it was said to 
be a law lacking uniformity; because it granted 
privileges only to certain citizens of particular 
States, and not to all the citizens of all the States. 
art this objection, and at the same time to 
save the trouble of constant applications for the 
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passage of such laws; and to save the time and ex- 
pense of Congress in passing such laws; and Jast- 
ly to obviate the constitutional scruples of very 
conscientious gentlemen, the friends of the mea- 
sure have proposed this bill, which is of a prospec- 
tive characier, extending to the citizeas of all the 
States the same rights and privileges that former 
pre-emption laws conferred to certain citizens of 
particular States. With the single exc»ption of its 
prospective feature, it is precisely the same bill 
which has been passed frequently, at different times, 
for the last thirty or forty years. 

This is the pre-emption bill, sir. I have given 
you, in a few words,i's length, and depth, and 
breadth, and a few of the reasons which influence 
its friends to support it. Its pa‘sage is opposed by 
gentlemen for sundry reasons, some of which 
are avowed, and some of them concealed; and by 
all of its opponents it is opposed for the same rea- 
sons, whether avowed or concealed. 

One of the maia reasons, though not avowed, 
for opposing the pre-emption hill, is to prevent the 
emigration to, and the settlemeat and improvement 
of the new States. The wealthy of the old Siates 
desire to retain their poor citizens among them for 
what they call operatives, (ihat, I think, is their po- 
lite term for the c'ass L allude to,) for the purpose of 
working on their farms and in their shops and fac- 
tories; and by so doing to keep down the price of 
labour by increasing the demand for employment. 
They oppose it because they imagine that sucha 
bill is calcu'ated to keep down the price of !and in 
the new States, and in that reduction they ima- 
gine emigration will be successfully encourgaged; 
thatethe poor will then become elevated in condi- 
tion; that laborers will become scarce among ‘hem; 
that the price of labor will increase, and that by 
such a process the value of their real estate will 
be affected and diminished. This weal:hy class 
have now, as they ever have had, their representa- 
t ves in this chamber. 

The politicians of the old States (always except- 
ing my Democratic friends I have before alluded 
to,) oppose this bill because they are jealous of the 
rap'd growth of the new States, and fear a loss of 
political power and consequeoce; and therefore, 
considering this bill, as they do, as a temptation to 
emigration, and as leading toa loss oi political 
power, they oppose it. To keep these people on 
their muster roll, that they may be coun‘ed in the 
census, they would sooner see them in poverty, 
rags, and misery in their country, thanrich, happy, 
and prosperous iu ours. Their reasons for oppos- 
ing this bill are well understuod in the new States, 
and thank God, proper'y appreciated. This is not 
all. The oli States want the land in the new to 
bring the highest possible price, that they may have 
annually more money packed over the mountains, 
to be spent among them on their wharves, light 
houses, buoys, and breakwaters, and the Lord 
knows what; not satisfied in placing on our shoul- 
ders a protective tariff on the necessaries of life for 
their benefit, we must also be saddled with a high 
land tariff,a sort of English corn law, that they 
may thrive and fatten at our expense; and, most 
generous souls! when they were kind enough to 
modify the tariff in 1832,to save the Union, a re- 
duction, at that time, of the land revenue, never 
entered into their imaginations, no,never. These, 
Mr. President, are some of the concealed reasons for 
opposing the pre-emption bill. I will now consi ler 
a few of those which have been avowed. 

The Senator from North Carolina. [Mr. Man- 
Gum] objects to the passage of this bill, because, he 
says, pre-emptioners are an unworthy class, a law- 
less banditti! His idea of the settlers upon the 
public lands in the new States, is that they are a 
sort of North Carolina blue beards, who are ragged, 
dirty, brawling, browbeating monsters, six feet 
high, whose vocation is robbing, drinking, fighting, 
and terrrifying every peaceable man in the commu- 
nity. 

Mr. MANGUM here rose to explain, and said 
he referred to aliens. 

Mr. SEVIER said he had not so understood 
the Senator, but no matter, they are a!l God’s 
creatures, and a portion of them are his constitu- 
ents. This is the idea he has of them; but now, sir, 
no description on earth is further from the truth than 
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the one he has given of them. On the contrary, sir, the 
settlers upon the public lands, constitute the best 
part of the population of all the new States; and 
that is saying a good deal forthem. It is sayiog 
that they con:titate the best portion of the population 
of the Unite | S:ates; and that is saying a good deal 
for them. Sir, | never was in Europe, and never 
intend to be, and therefore am unaodle to contrast 
the settlers upon the public lands, with the better 
part of the population of the old world Bat, sir, 
I have been in North Carolina. I was bern and 
lived in sight of Buncomb; from the door of the 
house of my nativity, though in a different State, 
I could look out and see the high blue mountains 
of that celebrated country. I knew, in the early 
years of my life, many of its inbabitaats. I have 
since been in Wilmington, the seapcr city of that 
State, and have travelled through the turpentine 
region, which I understand is the best part of the 
State; | have met with her citizens at home and 
abroad, and mast willingly bear testimony to their 
worth and virtues. And yet, sir, I assure the Se- 
nator that I should not blush, or dread a compari- 
son of my constituents upon the public lands, with 
the best his S'ate offers, by any standard of virtue, 
intelligence or worth, which he or others could 
suggest. I baveheard a great deal said about the 
settlers upon the public lands. This is notall. I 
have seen written descriptions of the emigrants to 
the new States, and only the other day 1 met with 
a description of them, which will, | dare say, whether 
he considers it poetry or prose, affurd him some 
amusement. if notinstructieon. The extract is taken 
from Hall’s Magazine. He says: 


“First in order, as he is always first when speculation ts con- 
cerned, comes the hardy, enterprising New Englander. Of all 
the emigrants to the West, Brother Jonathan alone knows 
where he is going to—the cheapest mode of wavel, and what he 
is going to do when he gets there; he alone has read the pre- 
emption laws, and knows what sum he must take with him, or 
notions in the way of trade, to secure a home jn the wilderness, 
Already, before he gets there, he converses fluently about rangea, 
townships, and sections, has ascertained the bumber of acres in 
each subdivision, the amount reserved for schovis, and ia ready 
on his arrivalto avail himself of his new position.’ 


“Behind the rest, some distance in the rear, comes the lone 
some looking couple from old North Carolina. They had evi- 
dently, from their appearace, ventured their all, such as it was, 
upon the enterprise. An oldone horse tumbril, with two high 
creaking wheels, and an old store box for a body—drawn bya 
lean pony of the preceding generation, constituted their mode 
of conveyance. A bed, a spinning wheel, a pair of cards, a ba 
of dye stuff, and a few hanks of copperas celored cotton, with 
six siekly looking children, made up thetr stock in trade. As 
they moved slowly along, the man wa'king belore, and the wife 
behind, the tumbril, their lean pony occamonally stopping to 
crop the tall grass which stood by the way, it was evident to 
all who saw them, that they had longsince arrived at that term 
of life which the magistrate alluded to, who married them, when 
he said “better for worse.” 

Well, now, sir, if the Senator is ashamed of his 
o'd neighbors and friends, who probably have 
stood by him in many a hard fought political battle, 
I assure the Senator thit Iam not. Theyare a 
good sort of people, and I wish we bad more of 
them among us. I hai expected the Senator 
would back these friends of his, and do something 
for them, give them at least a pre-emption, if not 
a donatioa of land, to support the wife and the 
poor jittle sickly creatures, as well as the lean but 
faithful pony. But it seems that I have mistaken 
the man, and I am sorry for it. 

The Senator objects to this bill for another rea- 
son. He says that this bill allows more than one 
pre-emption. Well, suppose it did. Suppose it 
allowed] the settler to pay for every place he 
found vacant and unimproved, on which he should 
build a habitation and cultivate; is there any very 
great outrage in that? If a poor man settles upon, 
improves, and pays for one tract of land, and he 
should afterwards sell it, what harm is there in 
letting him settle and improve apd, pay for an- 
other quarter section of land? I cat wel! imagine, 
it might be to his advantage to pursue such a 
course—I can well imagine, there might be cases 
where it might require, as in the case of the emi- 
grant from North Carolina, I have already re- 
ferred to, some two or three removals, before he 
would find himself in a condition to stick comforta- 
bly. Such an indulgence is calculated to en- 
courage industry and enterprise, and to improve 
both the state and condition of the setiler; and, 
at the same time, to get rid, for a valuable consi- 
deration, of that most odious of all monopolies, a 
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Paying power, the General G vernment. I think 
such indulgence right and proper. But the Senate 
think otherwise, and have already obviated the 
Senator’s objection. He is violently opposed to 
any such indulgence. He says, one of our West- 
ern hanters can travel without difficulty, the whole 
of our frontier, from the St. Peters ~to the Kia- 
michie or Red river, and be able to select, and to 
squat upon, and locate, the very best tract of land 
0a the whole route! What unparalleled monstrosity 
He would not only net permit such a fellow, with 
his fap and leggins on, to have a tract of land, 
even if he could sell bear meat and peliries enough 
to pay forit. No; not he. He would not even 
permit him to camp upon the public lands for a 
single night, lest such abomination would pollate 
even the soil itself on which he siept. He would 


‘ remove him forthwith from the public Jands. 


Not however with the militia! Ob, no, sir. Mr. 
Poinsett, you know, Mr. President, gave us some 
trouble about the militia bill, of which, perhaps, 
the honorable Senator has heard something—and 
the Senator is rather too smart to be caught tinker- 
ing with meninuniform. He would send a con- 
Stable to remove him with bis warrant and staff of 
office! Would his constable succeed? Oh, yes! 
quite likely—quite lkely, sir. Friendly persua- 
sion often effects what force would fail to accom- 
plish, and it has been said, that a poor man, ia 
any extremities, when forsaken by the world, can 
safely count upon two friends, two inseparable 
companions, that will never desert him: his dog is 
one, and the constable is the other. 

The Senator {rom Connecticut [Mr. Honrtixa- 
TON] also objects to the passage of this bill. He 
cannot bear the idea of a poor man having the pri- 
vilege of enteripg by pre-emption, a hundred and 
sixty acres of rick land. Because, the brute may 
have the audacity toselect a spot of land where 
there may be water privileges !—water privileges! 
Why, sir, he loses the equanimity of his temper at 
the thought that a poor devil make s!akehis thirst 
'y drinking from a spring of pure water, or of 
having a tub-mill to grind meal for his family. 
Water privileges! Ihave heard of this objection 
before, but never heard of it without feeling as 
though I had swallowed a dose of tartar emetic or 
ipecacuanha. All the Senators who oppose this 
bill, represent it as arevival of the credit system Yes, 
sir, credit system! and upon that hypothesis, they 
have favored us with some learned discourses upon 
the evils of the credit system. Sir, when I heard 
these eloquent harangues, coming from a certain 
quarter of this chamber, I felt something like the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] did, on his re- 
turn from Richmond, a year or so ago; when he 
wished to express his surprise at something he 
heard in this chamber, he exclaimed, ‘“‘Where am 
I, Mr. President? Am I in the Senate chamber, or 
not? Do I see you, Mr. President, or not? Is that 
the chandelier I see there, or not? Is that the pic- 
ture of the father of his country which I sce sus- 
pended over you, or not?” He could not have been 
more surprised on that occasion, than I have been 
at the philipics and tirades of certain honorable 
Senators against the credit sysilem—some of them 
the advocates of the reception, for dues to the Go- 
vernment, of the paper of broken, suspended, and 
non-specie-paying banks—and all of them the ad- 
vocates of depositing the revenues of the General 
Government with the States! The credit system, 
indeed! Sir, all their fears are without founda- 
tion. We propose to sell no land by this bill, or 
any other, apon credit. We do not propo:e to 
part from our land without the cash. It is true, we 
propose to delay the sales of the lands, to which 
there are pre-€mption claims, for twelve months, 
except it shou'd be thought advisable to sell the 
land at an earlier day; and of that matter, the 
President of the United Siates is the sole judge; 
and whenever it is sold, the cash must come. It is 
merely a question between March and May, and 
June and September. The pre-emption bill may 
hasten, but, in no event, can it retard the sales; and 
whenever it is sold, to-day, to-morrow, six or 
tweive months hence, the money must be paid 
down or the claim is forfeited, and is subject to be 
sold to any one who will buy it. 

Another objection to the passage of the bill i 
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that seit!ers upon the unsurveyed lands are placed 
upon an equal footing with those residing upon the 
surveyed lands. These settlers have always been 
vpon an equality, and they ought to be upon an 
equality. If the lands are not surveyeJ, it is our 
fault, and no fault of theirs; and if you are deter- 
mined to cripple our States in this manner, you have 
only to refuse, as you have the power to do, to 
pass the appropriations to carry on the public su-- 
veys, and-you accomplish your purpose. Yeu sur- 
vey when and where you please, and are not more 
in the habit of consul:ing the wishes of the settlers 
upon this than upon any other question—that is to 
say, sir, they are never consulted by you upon any 
subject. 

Sir, [do not desire to be tedious, and must now 
pass on to the other bills uoder consideration, which 
are offered as substitutes for the original bill. The 
next bill in order is the distribution bill. Well, 
sir, 1 am not going to discuss this bill at this time, 
ifleverdo. I made a speech egainst such a pro- 
position twelve months ago, and am not disposed to 
repeat now what I said on that occasion; and espe- 
cially as I have ben anticipated by the Senator 
from Missouri, (Mr. Benron.] He, sir, for this 
session at least, has given this bill its death blow— 
it has fallen dead under his Herculean blows—he 
has demolished it, killed it, murdered it; and I have 
no disposition to take up the time of the Senate in 
mangling the carcase of the deceased. 

I was glad, however, to find, from the course of 
his remarks, that the Senator from South Carolina 
{[Mr. Preston] intended to vote against the distri- 
bution bill, because he considered it inexpedient 
and unconstitutional. There is some consolation in 
ths, sir; for ata future day we may need his ser- 
vices in resisting the passage of this identical 
bill. 

The next bill whic is proposed as a substitute, 
is the cession bill. This bill proposes to cede the 
public lands to the States in which they lie, on cer- 
tain conditions. Taking the cession, as qualified by 
the conditions, and it amounts to little more, if any 
thing, than a transfer of the management from the 
National to the State Governments. The lands 
are now managed by the General Governmen'’, and 
at its sole expense; and if this bill passes, the lands 
hereafter will be managed by the States respec'ively 
in which the lands lie, and at their exclusive ex- 
pense. And asanindemnity to those States for 
their trouble and expense in managing this great 
interest, and as a consideration for the surrender of 
the five per cent. on the sales of land in their limits, 
hereafler accruing, to which they are entitled by 
the terms of their admission into the Union, the bill 
proposes to give to the States thirty-five per cent. of 
the gioss proceeds of the sales of the land. This is 
the bill—a bill which has been most falsely charac- 
terized as a bill to give away the public lands. It 
is my favorite bill, because it embraces the cession 
clause, by which we get the heavy, crushing, Fede- 
ral foot from off of our necks, and because it puts 
it beyond the power of a future Congress to raise 
the price of the public lands, as a future Congress 
will do, if the growing avarice of the old States 
should continue to increase, and they should have 
the power to accomplish it. 

It is my favorite bill for other reasons. It em- 
braces the pre-emption and graduation clauses: of 
the former of these propositions I have already 
spoken;and of the latter, 1 have but a word or so 
to say, as the subject of graduation is familiar to 
every Senator; and what I purpose saying, is elicit- 
ed by a remark made the other day by the Senator 
from North Carolina, [Mr. Mancom] He oppo- 
ses the graduation principle, because, in the course 
of time, the refuse lands may bring a dollar anda 
quarter an acre, and, therefore, he is unwillivg for 
the Government to make sucha sacrifice. He 
stales, as a justification for his argument, what is 
doubtless correct, that in 1836, the public lands had 
brought a great deal more than what they had 
been estimated at in 1828. No doubt of it, and 
what was it that did not bring a great deal more in 
1836 than it did in 1828? Will the Senator select 
that year as the proper time to test the value of 
land, or any thing else, in either old or new Siates? 
Does he not know that the inflated prices of land, 
and every thing else in 1836, broke the banks, mer- 
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chants, and traders, and the United States, if not 
the world? Mostcertainly. I sbould select any 
other than 1836 as the proper time to estimate the 
true value of any thing. Whereis the old State 
that has refuse lands to dispose of, that holds them 
up to any thing like the prices 'o which you hold 
up the refuse lands in the new States? No where, 
sir. No Legislature of any State in this Union 
would dare pursue such a policy; nor would any 
Senator here, with all his feigned independence, 
dareto pursue such a policy, were they but within 
the reach of the citizens of the new Siates. They 
pursue towards the new States, who are not their 
immediate constituents, a course of policy they 
dare not adopt in regard to their own States. 
What a commentary upon that good old rule} of 
“going as you would be done by.” 

My friend from South Carolina [Mr. CaLnoun] 
has shown conclusively, I think, that the intrinsic 
value of land, or any thing else, is six per cent. 
upon the sum it yielcs annually. He has thrown 
over this subject such a blaze of light, as to carry 
conviction, 1 think, to every unprejadiced heart. 
He has shown, by an unanswerable argument, that 
it is better for tte Government to reczive speedily a 
moderate price for their property, than to ho'd on 
to it for a great series of years, with the view of 
gelling an enhanced price for it; and yet, with 
these convictions, without even the flimsy apology 
of subserving the financial interest of the United 
States, we find Senators moving heaven and earth 
to keep quantities of the inferior lands out of mar- 
ket, by holding up the price beyond their value. 
Why is it, then, that such a course is pursued? 
The answer is obvious. It is to prevent the settle- 
ment and improvement of the new States, and to 
prevent them from raising a revenue by taxation 
upon their lands. Sir, if the United. States, the 
great lasd monopolist, like every honest land holder 
in the State, were to pay the State taxes upon their 
lands, we should have far less grounds of com- 
plaint. The Government pays no taxes, nor will 
she suffer the lands to be sold at a fair price, that 
somebody may be induced to purchase them, by 
which the States in which they lie may, by taxing 
them, receive a small revenue to support the State 
Governments. 

Toe friends of this bill anticipate many benefi- 
cial results from its passage. The reasons which 
influenced the commivee in reporting this bill, and 
the reasons which influenced the author ef it to 
offer it to our consideration, have been presented 
to the Senate. I shall not repeat or dwell upon 
them. The views of the committee, and of the 
author of the bill, are met and opposed by the ad- 
versaries of the measure! 

They oppose the bill, in the first place, wi'h an 
exaggeration of the quantity of land subject to i's 
provisions. The true quantity, (if there be any 
truth in our official documents,) in all of the new 
States, which is subject to the provisions of the 
cession bill, is one hundred and fifty-four millions 
of acres. Some of the opponents of this bill repre- 
sent the quantity, [ think, to be ten hundred mil- 
lions of acres! Now, sir, I care but little what 
the quantity may be; our argaments apply to the 
principle, and not to the numer of acres. I should 
not, therefore, netice this bombast at all, but that I 
wish to disabuse the public mind as to the extent of 
our possessions. 

Where do we find these immense possessions, 
amounting, in acres, to numbers which | have not 
mathematical skill tocompute? I bave no objec- 
tions to go on a trip of pleasure with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Preston] to the peaks of 
the Rocky Mountains, on whose elevation he 
perched himself, to be able to begin to form some 
idea of our countless acres. Where are they? 
Are they there? Do we not all know that all the 
country west of Arkansas and Missouri, and south 
of the Missouri river, and east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains, is held in fee by a patent from the President, 
by the Indian tribes; and by treaty, with Mexico or 
Texas? Do we not all know that the angle of coun- 
try formed by the Missouri river, lowa, and the 
Canada line, is either held in like manner by In- 
dian tribes, or else is totally uninhabitable? Do 
we not also know that all the country west of the 
Rocky Mountains is held by Indians, and isclaim:d, 
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tho»gh unjustly, by a foreign power, and that we 
have not to this day had nerve enough to wrest it 
from him? We all know these things, and yet, 
they would have us and the world believe we have 
as many acres of land as there are grains of sand 
alone the sea shore. 

The adversaries of this bill also exaggerate the 
benefits it proposes to confer on the States. The 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Passtoy] states, 
that my State (yes, sir, he has done her the honor 
to select her for his illustration,) will, by the provi- 
sions of the cession bill, receive forty millions of 
acres of land! Has the Senator ever read the bili? 
I doubt it; for if he had, 1 am satisfied he would 
never make such a statement in the face of the 
Senate. I have already shown that in considera- 
tion of the surrender of h*r five per cent. to which 
she is now ec titled, and for the trouble and expense 
et managing and selling the public lands, that the 
bill proposes to give her thirty-five per cent. and no 
more, and not the whole of it, as the Senator ar- 
gues. The Ssnator also misstates the quantity of 
public land in that State. It is a little over hirty 
instead of forty millions. This thirty-five per 
cent. it will also be observed, she is to receive gra- 
dually throughout the period of eighty years 
—and from sales of land in her own limits 
to ker own citizens—but, when she defrays 
the annual expenses of managing and settling this 
land, by paying surveyors and land officers and all 
that, and when ste has had deducted her five per 
cent. which she now receives, and which she is 
entitled to receive in virtue of her compact of ad- 
mission into the Union, without expense, she will 
have remaining out of her thirty-five cent. upon 
the gross proceeds of the sales, which the bill pro- 
poses to give her a trifling sum, not worth a 
week’s debate in the Senate, so far as money is cor- 
cerned. Sir, I think if this bill be liable to objec- 
tion, so far as money considerations are involved, 
the bill gives her tco little instead of too much. 
But I am willing, as one of her representatives, to 
receive it, in order to get this land question finally 
disposed of. 

The Senator also opposes this bill because it vio- 
lates the terms of the compact with Virginia and 
Connecticut. He tells us these States ceded their 
lands to the United States to be ‘disposed of” for 
thecommon benefit. I have read the Virginia com- 
pact the Senator refers to, but not lately. As his 
objection seems to be founded on the words “‘dis- 
posed of” as being incompatible with the word 
“cede,” as used in the bill, 1 hope the author of the 
bill will accommodate the gentleman, as I think he 
can do with propriety, by substitu'ing in the bill the 
woids “disposed of” for the word “cede.” Either 
term I fancy will be acceptable to the friends of 
the measure. The Senator tells us that the leading 
and only objects of those two States, in making 
the cession, was money. Well, sir, Connecticut at 
least, has long since received, for what was at best 
a doubtful claim, an ample consideration for all 
she ceded. The objcets of these grants being mc- 
ney, as we are now iaformed, he argues, that these 
lands cannot properly be disposed of for the com- 
mon benefi', for any thing else. This construction 
I consider rather too restricted. Congress, I ap- 
prehend, can dispose of these lands for other things 
than money, provided itbe for the common bene- 
fit. Congress certainly have ofien exercised 
such a disposition of them. and probably will 
do it again. There is no stipulation in the com. 
pact, that I am aware of, requiring those lands 
to be sold at a certain price per acre, nor any 
stipulation, prohibiting Congress from selling 
those lands at a price less than one dollar and a 
quarter an acre. They have full power over the 
subject,and can sell on what terms they choose, 
and either to individuals or to States. I know of 
nothing to the contrary. But whatever force there 
may be in the Senator’s objections, they do not ap- 
ply to this bill, because it goes on the ground that 
the lands shall be sold for cash, and upon the far- 
ther ground thatthe money accruing under its pro- 
visions shall be paid in the public Treasury for the 
common benefit. 

The Senator objec's, further, to this bill, because 
it establishes, as he alleges, the relationship of 
debtor and creditor between the national and State 
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Governments. I am against any such relation- 
ship; arndif there be any such obscurity ia the bill 
on this point, | hope the author of it will modify it, 
by making it the du'y of every purchaser of land 
to deposite the sixty-five per cent. the portion of 
the purchase money coming to the Unit«d States, 
with the proper person, to the credit of the United 
States. I do not desire, notwithstanding my confi- 
dence in the integrity of the States, fur a dollar of 
Federal money to be placed, even temporarily, in 
the treasuries of the States. Let the bill be so mo- 
difie?, if it requires such modification, and then, 
sir, all the evils the Senator has so eloquently paint- 
ed, resulting from such a connection, will be 
avoided—and h:re is an end to that chapter. 

The next objection to this bill is, that it is 
changing our most admirable land sys'em—and 
that is monstrous! Will you change a system, 
they ask, which has operated so happily for forty 
years? Behold Ohio and Indiana! See what mag- 
nificent communities have grown up under our 
most admirable land system! Yes, sir, Ohio and 
Indiana have grown up with surprising rapidity, 
and so has Rassia under the edicts of her absolute 
Emperors, and that, too, without the magical bene- 
fits of our admirable Jand system! Has our land 
system produced the growth of either Ohio er In- 
diana? No, sir; far from it. They would be betier 
off, if you*had neither lands or land sy:tems in 
the timits of either. And have we not changel 
our land system frequently? We have changed it, 
in reducing the quantity of land authorized to be 
sold. We have changed it from acredit to a cash 
system. We have changed it, by reducing the 
price from two dollars toa dollar and a quarter 
an acre. The distribution bill, which those gentle- 
man advocate, is a proposition to change the land 


the growth of Ohio or Indiana? No sir. They 
have gone steadily onward—and would have done 
so, if they had never heard of any of your land 
systems. Other States, old States, all things con- 
sidered, have grown up as rapidly as Odio and Indi- 
ana, where your land system never had a location 
or an existence. We should act with childish su- 
perstition to refuse to make any alterations in our 
system, which experience, or the wants of the com- 
munity, or the condition of things, might point out 
or suggest. And pray, sir, how long since is it 
that those gentlemen manifested such a horror at 
change? Change, change, I had thought, was their 
war cry. 1 had thought every thing was to be 
changed from head to fooi! I had thought every 
thing was to be changed, that ecommerce was to be 
revived, that money was to be good and plenty, 
that poverty and hard times were no longer to be 
found in the land, and, in short, that we were to 
have aglorious summer of unbroken prosperity! 
And do these great reformers, that were to change 
every thing, expect, now that they have expelled the 
incumbents from office, and are about to seat them- 
selves snugly in their places, to forget their pledges, 
and sit quietly down at their ease? If they dream 
of such comfort and composure, they will find 
themselves sadly mistaken. They must let off 
their thirty-pounders, if they have any; they must 
bring forward, and carry it too, some great aad 
striking measure, as they have promised, or they 
will be laughed into scorn, ridicule, and contempt! 
If they fail in all this, their days are numbered. If 
such logic as this could have deterred our bold and 
iron nerved ancestors, (and it was preached 
by a celebrated party of that day,) from 
changing the whole Government, we should 
now, sir, be the humble subjects of her 
Majesty, and not the independent representatives 
of twenty-six Siates and eighteen millions of free- 
men. I hope some of us, at least, have inheri‘ed 
a portion of the inquisitive virtues of our fathers, 
and have courage enough to look things in the 
face as they are, and not be frightened to death by 
sounds and empty shadows. I admit that every 
change is not an improvement, and fear that the 
late change of our President is of this character. 
The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] tells us 
that all these land projects are traps to catch votes; 
and he appeals to the result of the late election as 
an evidence to show that they had failed in their 
object. Inthe North, generally, I doubt if any 
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|| candidate would obtaia their suffrages who was 

not considered friendly to a protective tariff. In 
the South, notwithstanding the result of the late 
election, L doubt if any candidate could obtain their 
suffrages who was known to be ia favor of emanci- 
pating theic slaves; and I believe, in the new 
States, that uo candidae could obtain their suf- 
frages who was koown to be against graduation of 
the ptice of the public lands and pre-emption rights, 
or other land measures or substitutes which would 
confer equal benefits upon that section of the coun- 
try. And how was it in the case of the late elec- 
tion in that quarter? Was not every stump worn 
smooth by Whig orators in trying to convince the 
people that Gen. Harrison was the real friend of 
the Wes'?_ Did they not show, from a history of 
his public Ife, that he had always voted for both 
pre-emption and graduation bills? Did they not 
also show that his competitor had, so late as 1828, 
veted against these measures? Did they not tell us 
that Mr. Vaa Baren’s professions of friendship for 
those measures, as contained in his messages, were 
hypocritica', and that they were of too modern ori- 
gin for evidence, and that they ought not to be re- 
lied upon? Lcan appeal, I think, with safety to 
every Western Senator as a witness to the truth of 
this statement. Sir, Gen. Harrison obtained the 
votes in the West for other reasons doubtless, but 
mainly because he was friendly to these measures. 
And popular in that quarter as he has proved him- 
self to be, he never would have gotten their votes 
if his hostility to those measures had been even 
suspected. 

Mr. President, I have dwelt longer than I had 
intended upon this great question, and have, before 
I conclude, but a single remark to make, and that 
is, that public sentiment in the new States requires 
a change in the disposition of the public lands, and, 
sooner or later, public sentiment in that quarter 
will have itdone. On this subject there is a col- 
lected moral foree which cannot and will not be 
snecessfully resisted. Andis it not your duty to 
respect this public opinion? Is it not our duty to 
promote the peace and happiness, whether it be dis- 
turbed by real or imaginary causes, of every mem- 
ber of our Union? And, ia accomplishing so high 
and so noble a purpose, does it become us to stand 
out upon mere trifles? What are a few dollars, 
more or less, te the National Treasury, in compari- 
son to such high and absorbing considerations? 
And after all, is it not our duty, as far asin us 
lies, to make every citizen of every State a free- 
holder, an independent and happy man? What 
spectaele is there so pleasing to a virtuous and 
feeling heart! 

















































January 14 and 15, 1841. 

The bill to establish a permanent prospective 
pre-emption system, in favor of settlers on the pub- 
lic lands, who shall iohabit and cultivate the same, 
and raise a log cabin thereon, being the special 
order of the day, wastaken up, the question being 
on the proposition of Mr. Crirrespes to recom- 
mit the bill, with instructions to report a bill to dis- 
tribute the p:oceeds of the sales of the dublic lands 
among the States, which Mr. Catnoun offered to 
amend, by substitating a bill to cede the public 
lands to the States in which they lie, upon certain 
conditions. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said: While the orig'- 
nal bill granting pre-emptions to actual settlers was 
the only question before the Senate, I felt no desire 
to say a word upon i’; but since the proposition of 
the Senator from Kentucky, and the amendment to 
that proposition submitted by the Senaior from 
South Carolina, have fairly brought before the Se- 
nate for discussion the whole subject of the public 
lands, Ihave come tothe conclus on that it might 
be expected of me to take some part in the debate. 
And, sir, permit me to say that I enter upon this 
discussion with the more pleasure, because I have 
not the least idea that the question will be settled at 
this’session, now half expired, and because I feel 
not only willing but anxious that my senti'nents 
should be fully known by the p ople of my State 
befcre the next session of Congress, during which 
[hope to see the whole subjéct amicably and finally 
arranged: for, sir, if I know myself, I desire to re- 
present, on this occasion, and upon all other sub- 
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jééts, both the interest and wishes of my State, and 


to those wishes and that interest I will at all times, | 


on all questions of expediency, conform my own 
action here, as her representative, with great plea- 
sure. Ihave said that I consider the bill and the 
proposed amendments as bringing the whole sub- 
ject before the Senate; for, sir, | cannot agree with 
the Senator from Missouri that they are incongru- 
ous. I consider them entirely germain, and legiti- 
mately connected, both for argument and legisla- 
tion. The whole subject may well be arranged in 
a single bill; and asthe bases of such a bill must 
include the principles of one or both of the pro- 
posed amendments, it is entirely proper that they 
should be discussed with the original proposition. 

Previous to the views which I iniend to submit 
upon this subject, the Senate will pardon me if I 
notice the closiag remarks of the Senator from 
Arkansas, [Mr. Sxviea,] who has just taken his 
seat. That Senator, taking, as he generally does, 
a clear, common sense view of the relation between 
cause and effect, has just told us that the in-com- 
ing party must do something to meet the expecta- 
tions of the people; that it must bring up and sup- 
port new measures; that it must not sit down 
in the seats of the out-going party and fold its 
arms: that the people have been led to believe that 
new measures were to be adopted; that the duc- 
trines of the out-going party were to depart with 
them in their retirement; that the measures under 
which the Government has been administered were 
hostile to the interest of the people; and, says the 
Senator, if there shall be no change, the days of 
the in-coming or Harrison party are numbered— 
it will go out at the end of four years by a larger 
majority than it came in. I entirely concur with 
the Senator in his position, and thank him for the 
honesty and candor of the admission he has made; 
he has honesily and conclusively solved the mys- 
tery which surrounded the recent result of the poli- 
tical campaign in the minds of some Senators, and 
especially in thatof the honorable Senator from 
Missouri, [Mr. Benton,}] who declared, a few days 
ago, that the result Was a mystery he could not un- 
derstand. The Senator from Arkansas perfectly 
understands it, and I concur with him that, if the 
in-coming parly pursuers the same line of general 
policy that was the ruling policy of Mr. Van Buren, 
its days will be numbered; its days ought to be num- 
bered. The peoplé have condemned that policy; they 
have willed that those who support it shall no longer 
fill the highest offices within their gift; tHey have willed 
that a differeat policy shall prevail; tney have se- 
lected their agents for the purpose of carrying out 
a different policy; those agents stand pledged to do 
so, and it would be a direct violation of faith to 
the people to refuce to conform to their will. It 
would be sucha breach of faith as ought to num- 
ber the days of those who should presume upon 
such a dangerous experiment. I trust, however, 
that there is no cause for alarm from any quarter 
on this subject. I merely notice the remark of the 
Senaior to say that I heartily concur with him, and, 
so faras1 am concerned, the charge shall have 
no applica'ion. 

Another remark of the Senator I must briefly no- 
tice, in which Lam netso fortunate as to concur. 
[I understood the Senator to say that the Senators 
from the old States hac uniformly voted down 
every proposition from the new States in which 
they felt any interest. 

[Here Mr. Sevier rose and said he had made 
several exceptions } 

So I understood the Senator, but I do not feel 
disposed to let the remark pass, even with the ex- 
ceptions, as Ido not think it does justice to the 
Senators from the old States, as they are called. 
How many Senators compose this body, sir! The 
answer is fifty-two; of that number only eighteen 
are from the new Siates, so called. Well, sir, 


does not the Senator consider both the pre-emption 


and graduation bills Western measures? And 
how could the new Siates, with their eighteen mem- 
bers, have passed any bill on either of those sub- 
jects without the votes of Senators from the old 
Siates? And still these bills have again and again 
passed the Senate with the votes of Senators from 
the o'd and new States. And, sir, I cannot let the 
occasion pass without doing to Senators from the 


old States justice, so far as my Svate is concerned. 
t have frequen'ly, since | have been a member of 
this body, felt the kind aid and support of many of 
the Senators from the o'd S'a'es on subjects of vital 
importance and deeply interesting to my State, 
when a most settled opposition bad come from Se- 
nators from the Southwesiern States, designated as 
new States. It affords me great pleasure to except 
from this remark the Senator from Aikansas. So, 
sir, aS one of the representatives «f one of the new 
States, I claim no participation in the application 
of the remarks of that Senator. 

The Senator from Arkansas also intimated that 
the new States would soon be strong enough to 
make their own laws on this subject without the aid 

| of the other States of this Union. This he thinks 
may take place by the year eighteen hundred and 
fifty. ‘The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Cav- 
HouN] also predicated a portion of his remarks upon 
the same hypo'hesis. Here again I am compelled 
to dissent in toto from the positions assumed by 
those Senatoys. It seems that the Senators over- 
look a most important fact in order to arrive at 
their conclusions; that is, that the S:a'es are be- 
coming old faster than new; or,in other words, 
that the old States are increasing faster than the 
new ones. I use the words “old” and “new” in 
their confined accepiation. If the Senators consi- 
der all new States that have been, and that may 
be, admitted into the Union since tte adoption of 
the Federal Constitution, they are right; but that is 
not the use they desire te make of the terms; they 
refer to States having a border interest in com- 
mon, growing out of their frontier situation, and 
the quantity of publis lands within their limits. In 
this Sense, does it not strike those Senators that the 
danger 1s the other way? that the old States must 
increase in proportion? and that the power to 
control legislation on this subject must ultimate- 
*ly, unless settled soon, lie with them? It 
looks so to me, and I have heard no argament 
to shake this view of the case. How stands 
the case with Ohio? How with Indiana? ay, Indi- 
ana, that buta few years ago was upon the extreme 
frontier. The former no longer claims to be a new 
State; and the latter, so far as the Jand question is 
concerned, can scarcely be said to belong to that 
class of States. Others are following rapidly; and 
in a few years more all the ‘present great States 
in the valley of the Mississippi will be ip the very 
centre of the Union of States, and not even 
the Western of the old States, in the sense I am 
discussing the subject. Is it, then, wise im the 
Snators trom the extreme frontier of the States 
called the new States, to raise any question 
founded upon local considerations exclusively, 
on this great land question? I submit these 
remarks in a spirit of kindness; for these Se- 
nators, one andal!, know that [I have ever stood by 
them when the interest of their States was in ques- 
tion. Bat, sir, I must be pardoned for saying that 
I never hear these local and discriminating ques- 
tions agitated here or elsewhere, when they can pos- 
sibly be avoided, without a deep sense of the im- 
propriety of the course. Let us remember that we 
are brethren of the same family, embarked in the 
same vessel, bound to the same port. Let us never 
forget our moito, “United we stand, divided we 
fall.” We must have confidence in each other. 
Deriving our existence from the same race, united 
together by the same patriotic love of country, ac- 
knowledging the same Supreme Being, and cherish- 
ing the same free constitutional form of govern- 
ment, should we not have fall confidence in each 
other, and should we not avoid every thing calcu- 
lated to excite angry feelings or engender sectional 
hostilities? It may not become me to lecture older 
Senators on this subject, but I shall rest my defence 
on the importance of the position, and the impres- 
sion it has made on my mind. I will digress no 
further, but take up the subj-ct under cons:deration, 
as I had originally intended before I was decoyed 
from the path by the remarks of the Senator from 
Arkansas, which I have thought proper to netice. 

While we differ upon many points connected 
with the land question, we all concur in the magpi- 
tude of the subject, and its great importance. There 
is another point in which there is a general concur- 
rence, so far as I have as yet heard an opinion ex- 





pressed, and that is, the propriety, nay, more, the 
necessity, of settling the whole matier so soon as it 
can be done satisfactorily to all. Upon the magni- 
tude of the subject and its consequent connection 
with the legisia‘ion of Congress, and the diversi- 
fied interests of the States in all their varieties, the 
Sena‘or from South Carolina commented at large; 
and, asI donot désiga travelling over the same 
ground that other Senators have occupied, where I 
concur with them, I shall content myself by read- 
iog an extract from the report of the Committee 
on Public Lands, to which the bill of the Senator 
from South Carvlina had beea committed. This 
extract will show the quantity of the public lands 
over which our legislation extends. And I read 
it tothe Senate that it may be fresh in the recol- 
lection of Senators when I allude to it in my subse- 
quent remarks. The report says: 

“It appears from the report of the Commissioner of the Ge- 
neral Land Office (see Doc. 46,31 Sess. 25th Cong.) that the 
whole quantity in acres of the public domain on the 30th Sep- 
tember, 1838, to which the Indian title was not extinguish 
amounted to seven huadred and sixty-six millions in rou 
numbers, There were atthe same time, as appears by the 
same report, inthe State and Territories three hundred and 
nineteen millions of acres to which the Indian title was extin- 
guished; making the whole public domain in the aggregate at 
thattime to be ten bundred and eighty-five millions of acres, 
By table marked A, herewith annexed, it appears that, on the 
first of January last, there were in the new States one hundred 
and fifty-four millions of acres to which the Indian titles were 
extinguished, and nine million five hundred thousand acres to 
whieh the Indian title was not extinguished; making in the 
aggregate one hundred and sixty-three million five hundred 
thousand acres. From this deduct for oe grants, many 
of which are large, to which the right of the Government ma 


| not be established, three millions and a half of acres; whic 


would leave one hundred and sixty millions subject to the ope- 
ration of this bill,(Mr. CaLHoun’s amendment;) being less than 
one sixth of the whole public domain.” 

Who can read the above extract, and not see the 
immense magnitude of the subject under considera- 
tion? I listened to the Senator from Sou'h Caroli- 
na, [Mr. Catnoun,] while portraying the importance 
of this great subject, with the attention due to that 
Senator as well as to myself—desircus as I was to 
hear the whole argument; and, sir, | had the plea- 
sure of concurring most fully with that Senator up 
to the point of his argument where he declared that 
the pre-emption, graduation, and distribution plans 
ailfell short of the desired object of settling the 
question upon the terms of compromise upon 
which I desire to see it placed; and urged as the 
only panacea, or remedy for the disease, his amend- 
ment ceding to the States ‘in which they lie the 
lands within their limits, upon certain terms and 
conditions. At this point I was compelled to leave 
the company of the Senator. I could not concur 
with him in either of his positions; and, sir, I con- 
fess that [ was surprised to hear the Senator declare 
that his amendment, or bill, was calculated to close 
the whole land question. Why, sir, does not the 
Senator see that it falls greatly short of meeting the 
desired object? Can he shut his eyes to the fact 
that the garment he has made is entirely too small 
for the body he designs to put it on? His bill ap- 
plies to the lands lying in the new States alone—one 
hundred and sixty millions of acres; while the 
whole quantity of the puolic lands is over ten hun- 
dred millions of acres, as shown by the report 
which I have read. 

The great objects of the Senator, as he has de- 
clared, are to get rid of this agitating question in 
Congress, to withdraw Executive patronage, and, 
finally, to settle the land question. How will the 
bill of the Senator effect these desirable results? 
As I have said, it touches less than one-sixth of the 
public domain; the land system, with all its para- 
pheraalia, must still be kept up; Congress will have 
just as much legi-lation, and the patronage will be 
about the same as if nosuch bill had been passed. 
But, sir, I forbear to push the argument on the Se- 
nator’s bill further at this moment. I shall have 
occasion to examine it in its proper order in the 
course of my remarks. Our land system has been 
justly eulogized by Senators on all sides of the 
Chamber. When we compare it with the systems 
of other countries, how high does it stand in the 
comparison; ot even contrast it with the manner of 


the disposition of the public lands, by granting 


large tracts, upon credit, to individuals or compa- 
nies, as was first adopted by this Government, and 
how pre-eminent does our present system stand? 
Still it is becoming too great in magnitude, too ex- 
tensive in its demands upon the legislation of Con- 
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gtess, intimately too much connected with the va- 
rious affairs of the nation. There seems to bea 
universal disposition and desire to make changes, 
either in the manner of the adminisiration of the 
lands or in the disposition of the funds procced.ng 
from their sales. The debt of the Revolution has 
been extinguished; the lands ceded by the States 
have been liberated from that charge, and a new 
state of the question has been presented by these 
considerations. 

I propose to notice the different propositions that 
have been made for the disposition of these lands, 
in as brief a manner as [ can, and show how they 
stand. At the commencement of the last Congress 
of the administration of Mr. Adams, [ tcok my 
seat as a member of the House of Representatives. 
At that time the questions of graduation and pre- 
emption were the favorites for diveussioa. Weil, 
sir, pre-emption laws, in some shape, have been 
passed from that day to this; and we now have one 
before us, differing somewhat in character from 
any former law, of which I will speak hercafier. 
Bat, sir, the graduation bills have shared a very 
different fate. Nota session of Congress has been 
held without discussing or acting upon a gradu 
ation bill in some shape or other. General Jack- 
son came into power on the tide of unbounded po. 
pularity: his friends were devoted to his person, 
and his partisans su-tained his measures with great 
unanimity. He was most decidedly in favor of 
graduation: he held it up, as did his adherents in 
the West, as the antagonist measure to the distribu- 
tion principle, as carried cut in Mr. Cray’s land 
bill; and when the President defeated that bill, he 
proclaimed graduation as the proper measure. 
Well, sir, he he!d the station for eight years; and 
at the expira'ion of his term, Mr. Van Buren came 
into power. Like kis predecessor, he, too, recom- 
mended graduation; the Secretary of the Treasury 
favored it as a financial measnre; his partisans in 
the West held it up to the people as an Administra- 
tion measure. Atthe last session of Congress the 
bill passed the Senate about the same time the pre- 
emption bill did; they went to the House togethe:; 
the pre-emption bill passed, and the graduation bill 
slepton the table. There was power enough to 
pass the Sab-Treasury biil and the pre-emp'ion bil, 
but the graduation bill was forgoten. Thus, sir, 
twelve years, including the administrations of Gene- 
ral Jackson and Mr. Van Buren, have passed 
away, and the graduation bil stands precise'y 
where it did when I came to Congress first. From 
this I am led to believe either that there never was 
any serious intention of passing ii by those who 
clamored the loudest for it; that it was merely held 
up to the gaze of the people as the opposition mea- 


sure to distribution, for the purpose of defeating | 


the latter measure, or the people were opposed to 
it, and the dominant party knew it, and were afraid 
to pass i'; and let me say to Senators now, that I 
have nct the least idea it ever will pass, unless it 
shall be connected with the pre-emption and dis'ri- 
bution principles, upon terms of compromise of the 
whole subject. 

The objections that are urged against the gradua- 
tion bill are, first, that it unsettles the land polic:; 
secondly, it reduces the price of the real estate of 
the country; thirdly, the principle of gradaation, 
by the time the lands have been in market, is arbi- 
trary and unjust; inasmuch as the tables of sales 
show that lands which have been long in market 
still find purchasers at the minimum price of one 
dollar and twenty-five cents per acre. These ob- 
jections are entitled to due consideration; and al- 
though I do not expect to live long enough to see a 
graduation law standing upon its own bas's, I will 
briefly notice them. As to the first objection, it 
will depead. entir Jy on a prior question; that is, 
would the change be for the bet'er? If so, there 
can be no objection on that ground; as frequent 
changes have been made, and the land system has 
been much improved by them. Instance the sub- 
divisions of the tracts; the introtuction of the cash 
for the credit system; the reduction of the price 
from two dollars, which was the minimum, to on 
dollar and twenty-five cents, the present minimum. 
The second position is, that it reduces the price of 
the real estate of the country. This assumption ! 
think rather specious than substantial; it would 
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certainly tend to sell the land, and cause it to be 
improved ata much earlier day than it otherwise 
would be; and as the value of the improved land 
depends upon the state of the improvement of the 
country, it follows that the cultivation and improve- 
ment of these lands at an early day must tend to 
increase rather than diminish the value of the other 


| improved lands in the same section of country; at 


least, the «ffect would not be perceptible against 
this view. In the next place, it is contended that 
the principle of graduation by time—that is, the 
length of time lands have been in market—is arbi- 
trary and unjust, because lands that have been 
long in market still find purchasers at the mini- 
mum price. This matter is perfectly plain and 
simple of solution. Lands have an intrinsic and 
are'aive value. A graduation bill by time only 
applies to the intrinsic value of lands; they are sold 
by their relative value, by which I mean that the 
locality, quality of soil, water privileges, timber, 
and many other qualilies, compose the intrinsic va- 
lue of a piece of Jand, and for which it receives an 
early purchaser; while lands wanting any cf these 
qualities would be passed by the settler in the first 
instance; but, after the country around becomes 
settled and improved, these lands, thus passed by, 
become relatively valuable in consequence of their 
locality, and not their original intrinsic value; and 
that relative value finds for them purchasers. I 
have no coubt but ihat at least one half of the 
lands that are now called refuse may in a series of 
years be forced upon purchasers at the minimum 
price. This is my view of the matter. It looks 
very plain to me; and yet it has excited a long de- 
bate to acceunt for the apparent phenomena, how 
could it be possible that these lands could be infe- 
rior lands, and still find purchasers. There are 
connected with this part of the argument two im- 
portant questions: First, is it right for the Govern- 
ment to hold up these Jands ata price above their 
intrinsic value, until they are sold by their relative 
value, and thereby avail itself of the industry of 
the purchasers of the surrounding lands to give 
that relative value? Tac oher is, should the set- 
tlement of the country be retarded, and the States 
prohibited from taking the lands, until that relative 
value shali have been given to them by the sur- 
rounding improvements? I have heretofore thought 
that both of these questions should be decided in 
the negative, and have vote’ accordingly; and, as I 
have heard no complaint of my voies, | shall ia 
this instance take the same course, though I feel 
quite easy about it, and would willingly conform to 
the will of my State by votingeither way, or make 
a reasonable compromise of the whole matier to 
secure greater benefits in the final adjustment of the 
land question. 

I come now, Mr. President, to the more impor- 
tant question of pre-emption as embraced by the 
bill before us. As I have already said, laws on 
this subject have been passed from time to tim2, 
differing in some particulars from the bill before 
us, which I will Jook into as I progress with the ar- 
gumest. 

But, before I give my views upon the question, I 
desire to say a few words in relation to my vote 
against an amendment to the original bil!, which 
excluded foreigners from the benefits of pie-emp- 
tion. Ithas been urged by Senators that the re- 
striction should have been incorporated in the bill; 
they eon‘end that persons who have no interest ia 
onr Governmest, and who owe allegiance to a fo- 
reign power, ought not to have the benefits of 
a law which they contend grants exclusive 
privileges. There is mach force in the ar- 
gument, and were there not countervailing consi- 
deraiions, I should be disposed to go with them; 
but, sir, let it be remembered that, previous to ob- 
taining the benefit of the law, residence, improve- 
ments on and culiiyation of the land, are requisiie 
on the part of the pre-emrtor; this I considered tan- 
tamount to a dec'aration of a bona fide intention 
on the part of the settler to become a citizen of the 
United States; indeed, it is one of the most cone!u- 
sive evidences of that intention that cou!d well be 
conceived of. Still, I voted to require the declara- 
tion to be made in wri ing before the pre emption 
shall operate. I cannot agree with Senators who 
think there is great danger of this class of foreign- 
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ers overtarning or injuring the Government, by 
their votes or otherwise. Sir, let me tell Senators 
that this is not the class of men from whom danger 
is to be apprehended. These are honest, hard- 
working, industrious men, who support themselves 
and families by the sweat of their brows; men who 
attend to their own business, and pot the concerns 
of the public; they are not the class of political fo- 
reigners who hang around your seaports and the 
suburbs of your large cities, making polities their 
trade, preach ng agrarian and loco foco doctrines 
in the daytime, and lighting loco feco matches and 
rioting at night—the levellers down, because they 
cannot level up. Men who do not hetake them- 
selves to honest callings for a livelihood, and who 
are the enemies of those who do; these are the men 
you may watch; but when you see a foreigner take 
his family into the Western country, sctile down on 
a piece of wild land, commence his little improve- 
ment, surrounded and aided by his wife and chil- 
dren, you may rest satisfied that you have nothing 
to fear from him; he is ef the usefu! class of foreign- 
ers that altimately become our best citizens. The 
spirit that prompts him to acquire property will in- 
duce him to protect and defend it. The other class, 
are not affect:d by pre-emption Jaws, for they would 
not cultivate and improve the new lands if you 
would give them the privilege free of cost. I have 
seen many of this class in the West as well as in 
the East, and I have never seen one of them 
claiming pre-emption privileges. The other class 
usually apply for the benefit of our naturalization 
laws, and become citizens at the earliest period 
possible; they are good members of society, and I 
desire to give them all encouragement I can con- 
sistently with the provisions of the Constitution. 

During the discussion of this question, the ar- 
gument was pashed further than was called for by 
the provisions of the bill; and new questions were 
started, or rather sprung upon us, one of whieh, 
being an important one, lam not disposed to let 
pass without a brief notice. It has been contend. 
ed that the States have the power to confer the 
rights of citiz‘ns, or, in other words, citizenship, 
on foreigners, notwithstanding the Constitation of 
the United States on that subject, Others have 
contended that this can only be done in the ab- 
sence of the exercise of the power of passing na- 
turalization laws on the partof Congress. I heard 
these opinions advanced by distinguished Senators, 
and I confess I thought at the time that both were 
wrong—that those who contended for the first of 
these positions were clearly and wholly mistaken; 
and that those who admit the power in the States, 
in the absence of the exercise of the power by the 
Federal Government, had taken ground that could 
not be maintained. {I supposed the whole power to 
be exclusive in Congress, and that in no case, un- 
der no circumstances, could the States, or either of 
them, exercise it; and I find, on consulting a high 
authority, (Story on the Constitution,) that I was 
right. 1 will read to the Senate what that learned 
commentator says on the subject. 3d vol. Com- 
mentaries, chap. 16, he says: 

“The propriety of onnmng power to establish a uniform 
rule of naturalization to the National Government seems not to 
have occasionedany doubt or controversy inthe convention. For 
aught that appears on the journals, it was conceded without ob- 
jection. Under the confederation, the States possessed the sole 
authority to exercise the power, and the dissimilarity of the syr- 
tem in different States was generally admitted as a prominent 
defect, and laid the foundation of many «delicate and intricate 
questions. Asthe free inhabitants of each State weie entitled 
to all the privileges and immunities of citizens in all the other 
States, it followed thata sing'e State possessed the power of 
forcing into every other State, with the enjoymentof every im- 
munity and privilege, any alien whom it might choose to incor- 
porate into its own society, however repugnant such admission 
might be totheit polity, ‘convenience, and even prejudices. In 
effect, every State possessed the power of naturalizing aliens in 
every other State—a power as mischievous in its nature as it 
was indiscreet in its actual exercise. In one State, residence 
fora short time might and did confer the rights of citizenship; 
in others, qualfications of greater importance were required. 
An alien, therefore, incapacitated for the possession of certain 
rights by the laws of the latter, might, by 4 previous residence 
and naturalization in the former, elude at pleasure all their sa- 
lutary regulations for self protection; and it has been remarked, 
with equal truth and justice, that it was owing to mere casualty 
that the exercise of this power under the Confederation did not 
invole the Union in the most serious embarrasaments. There 
is great wisiom, therefore, in confiling to the National Go- 
vernment the power to establish a uniform rule of naturaliza 
tion throughout the United States. It is of the deepest interest 
tothe whole Union to know who are ertitied to enjoy the rights 
of citizensin each State, since they thereby, in effect, become 


titled to the rights of citizens in all the States. If aliens 
might be admitted indiscriminately to enjoy all the rights of 
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citizens at the will of a single State,the Union itself might be 


endangered by an influx of foreigners hostile to its institutions, 
ignorant of ite powers, and incapable of a due estimate of its 
privileges, 


“It tollows from the very nature of the power that, to be 
useful, it must be exclusive; for a concurrent power in the 
States would bring back all the evila,and embarrassments which 
the uniform rule of the Constitution was designed to remedy. 
And, accordingly, ag there was a momentary hesitation, 
when the Constitution first went into operation, whether the 
power might not etill be exercised by the States, subject only to 
the control of Congress, 90 far as the legislati nofthe latter ex- 
tended, as the supreme law; yet the power is now firmly esta- 
Liished to be exclusive. The Federalists, indeed, introduced 
this very case as entirely clear, to illustrate the doctrine uf an 
exclusive power by implication, arising from the repugnancy 
of asimiiar power in the States. ‘This power must necessarily 
be exclusive,’ says the author, ‘because if each State had 
pooer se prescribe a distince rule, there could be no uniform 

The doctrines here laid down by the learned 
commentator are fully sustained by the concla- 
sive authorities to which he refers, and sustain the 
two positions for which I contend. 

First. That the power over the subject of natu- 
ralization is vested in Congress, aud is denied to 
the States, and is consequently exclusive. And, 
secondly, that no State can create an alien a cili- 
zen of such State, as, by that means, such person 
would in effect become a citizen of every other 
Siate. 

I have thought proper, Mr. President, to place 
this matter distinctly before the country that it may 
be understood, especially as it has been raised in 
this debate, and d flerent views have been presented 
by distinguished Senators. 

It will be my purpose, fora few moments, to 
call back the attention «f the Senate to the pre-emp- 
tion bill at the point where we leit it. The objec- 
tions to a pre-emption bill, so far as I can under- 
stand them, are, first, that sucha b.ll encourages 
persons to leave the old Siates and settle in the 
new. TothisI would say, that surely Senators 
would not deprive their brethren of the privilege of 
bettering their condition in life if they think proper 
todoso Weare all in pursuitof happ ness, and 
if any portion of the citizens of the old States are 
willing te leave the homes of their fathers and mi- 
grate tothe West in search of a better home, hard 
would be that heart that would prevent them; and 
harder still would be the heart of those who would 
not receive them with open arms. Ours is a com- 
mon country, and let us never forget that neither 
our affections for each other nor our love of coun- 
try should be separated by geographical bounda- 
ries or State lines. 

Secondly. It is objected that the principle grants 
exclusive privileges to a class of men who}rush in 
advance of civilization and seize upon the public 
property, and it has even been suggested that they 
might be restrained by the action of the Govern- 
ment. To thisl would say, that legisla'ion should 
always adapt itself to the condition of affairs. We 
must look at things as they are, and not as they 
might be supposed to be, or we legislate for a sup- 
posed and not a real state of things. That spirit of 
enterprise and discovery which is characterstic of 
the Anglo-Saxon race—that spirit that animated the 
Pilgrims, and the first settlers at Jamestown—that 
spirit that prompted a Boon, a Clark, and a Ken- 
ton, to penetrate the Western wilds and encounter 
and overcome the perils that surrounded th>m—that 
spirit which fired the early settlers of the West, in- 
duced them to leave the peaceful homes of their 
fathers, and brave the savage rifle and tomahawk, 
to settle a new country—I say that same spirit is 
impelling our people onward; the tide that com- 
menced rising and flowing west from the shores of 
the Atlantic is still rolling on, and can only be ar- 
rested by the waves of the Pacific. Our people are 
already settling beyond the Rocky Mountains, and 
in a few years more there will be a nation of our 
citizens in that region. You need not talk of ar- 
resting this spirit; it forms a noble trait in our cha- 
racter, and it should be provided for. ‘The privi- 
leges granted are those of selecting, occuy ying, 
cultivating, and paying for at the minimum 
price, a quarter section of Government land, 
securing to the settler the fruits of his own in- 
dustry mm exclusion of all others. It is said that 
these lands, if sold at pablic auction, would 
bring a higher price than the minimum. This 
may be so in many cases; bat here again we 
must look at the matter in its ue light. I consi- 
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Pre-emption Law—Mr. Smith. 
der the pre-emption laws merely declaratory of the 
cusiom or common law of the settlers. If you make 
your public sales, and put up lands thus improved, 
the setiler wi!l become the purchaser at the mini- 
mum price. No one will bid against him; no 
honest man would take from a poor man the 
improvements he had made on a piece of Jand, and 
no dishonest man would dare todo it Previous 
to a sale all the settlers in the district have a per- 
fect onderrtanding that each is to have the piece 
of land he hives upon, and they will neither bid 
against each other, nor will any other person risk 
the consequences of taking from any one his im- 
provements by purchasing his lot of land. Sir, 
who could do it? Who would dare to do it? Whose 
conscience would suffer him to do it? And here 
let me answer a position assumed by the Senator 
from North Carolina, (Mr. Manaum;] he spoke of 
the bowie knife and the rifle settling the question 
of pre-emption between the settlers themselves. I 
know the Senator would not make the statement, 
unless he believed that the consequences he fears 
would grow out of such conflicts; but let me assure 
him he is wholly mistaken. One pre-emptor has just 
as much regard for the pre-emption right of another 
as he has for the personal property of his neghbor, 
or as the citizen land holder of the old States has 
for the real estate of others to which he has no claim 
or title; or, in other words, the occupancy acd culti- 
vation of land bya settler secures to him the 
right to purchase that Jand, in exclusion of every 
other settler, as effectually, by the custom of the 
settlers, as if pre-emption laws guarded his claim. 
I may here be asked why pass a pre emption law 
then? My answer is the same that would be given 
to the passage of a declaratory statute; to leave no 
doubt on the subject in the mind of any, and to pro- 
vide for a possible case that might occur. When 
I am on this point, I must say one word as to the 
general character of these pioneers. I may be 
pardoned for supposing that I have had some op- 
portunities of judging that some Senators who have 
spoken have not. More than twenty years of my 
life have been spent on the frontier. I have seen 
my Siate in her infancy, with the fairest and largest 
portion of her territory in the possession of the In- 
diane. Ihave seen her pass through the different 
gradations of improvement, until she has arrived 
at ker present high grade in the comparison with her 
sisters. I have seen the first rude hut, the first 
log cabin, erected by the first occupant of the 
wilds of what is now the most beautiful and highly 
improved portions of my State. I have seen, heard, 
and conversed with, the carly settler, and let mz 
assure Senators he is the last man that would wil- 
lingly do injustice to his country, and the very first, 
in times of peril, to bare his manly bosom and 
nerve his strong arm in her defence; and although 
he may be as rovgh and as rude as his own log tene- 
ment, his heart beats with patriotic emotions for 
his country; he isa warm friend, a kind neighbor, 
ever hospitable to strangers, and, still better, an 
honest man; his poverty and his enterprise, with 
the hope of bettering his condition, and providing 
for his family, stimulate him to leave his old 
friends, the homes and the graves of those who are 
dear to him, plunge into the wilderness, and un- 
dergo the perils and deprivations incident to the set- 
tlement of anew country. Do you ask me where 
is the evidence cf his industry and ucefalness? I 
answer you by pointing tothe West. Gro there and 
see for yourselves—let the great West answer for 
the emigrant. 

I have, Mr. President, a single remark to make 
upon a question arising out of a principle of the 
particular bill before the Senate. The principle 
of granting prospective pre-emplions has been 
strenuously opposed, as being a departure from 
previous laws on the subject; as holding out a 
bounty in advance, for settlement. As to the first 
of these positions, I mast say that a prospective 
preemption is much more justifiable than a re- 
trospective one. The case stated, in my opinion, 
settles the question. In the case of a retrospective 
pre-emption, you justify a trespass actually com- 
mitted on the public lands, and grant to the tres- 
passer the benefits of the pre-emption /aw, for you 
have a law in full force declaring it to be a ass 
to enter upon these lands, destroy the timber, take 
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stone, or commit other ac's inconsistent with the 
rights of the Government. In the other cave, you 
justify no trespass, but by law grant the privilege to 
the actual settler. The second positicn assumed I 
answer by saying that such has been the practice 
of the Government fora series of years; that the 
stimulus created by a prospective pre-emption law 
would not be perceptible. The settler relies with 
full confidence on the security of his right of pre- 
emption, either by a retro:pective law, such as we 
have been in the habit of passing for his benefit, 
or the custom or common law of settlers, of which 
I have spoken. I dismiss this part of the subject 
with the single additional remark, that, as pre-emp- 
tion laws have been passed, as they have not been 
productive of any visible public injury, and as that 
portion of our Tellow-citizens for whose benefit 
they are passed confide in their continuance, I see 
no impropriety in the measure if sufficiently 
guarded. 


Having noticed the graduation and pre-emption 
principles, I must proceed to the examination of 
the bill of the Senator from Scu’h Carclins, [Mr. 
Catnoun,] calysl the cession bill. Itis not my 
purpose to discuss the whole details of the bill, but 
to merely state some of the prominent objections to 
it, at least those objections that have satisfied my 
mind ihat it ought not to become a law. I have 
already stated that I fully concurred with that Se- 
nator in the importance and magnitude of the sub- 
ject, and the propriety of its arrangement, so as to 
rid Congress of the subject, if possible. In these 
points the Senator and myself agree; but in the re- 
medy he proposes, we totally disagree. I have al- 
ready showed that his bill only covers the lands in 
the nine States, amounting, in the aggregate, to 
only 160,000,000 acres out of ten hundred millions, 
the whole quantity; hence the a; parent inadequacy 
of the proposed measare to remove the difficulties 
of the present system. ButI desire to pursue this 
matter further, and show the gross inequality of 
the measure as applied to the nine new States. The 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Preston] touch- 
ed this point in his remarks the other day, in his 
usual able manner, and has relieved me from the 
necessity of going so much at large into it as I 
would otherwise have done. Ihold in my hand a 
table prepared for the Committee on Public Lands, 
and appended by that commitiee to the report on 
the bill I am now discussing, without, it seems, 
even noticing the glaring inequality presented by it. 
Sir, I present thet table to the Senate: it is an im- 
portant documen, essential to a correct understand- 
ing of the position I am examining :* 

By an examination of this table, the great diver- 
sity in the condition of the nine new States will ap: 
pear in a glaring light. I will take the two States 
will appear in a glaring light. I will take the two 
States of Indiana and Arkansas to illustrate the 
idea. The aggregate of the whole of the public 
lands that Indiana contained, as estimated by the 
table, was 20,629,359 acres; of this quantity there 
have been sold 15,158,702 acres; granted to the 
State and individuals, for all purposes, 1,074,163 
acres; unsold, including lands unsurveyed, 4,396,494 
acres; the purchase money received by the General 
Government into the National Treasury from the 
sale of the 15 158,702 acres is $19 326,301. The 
quantity of land in Arkansas is 31,463,910 acres. 
Of these there have beea sold 2,464,710 acres; 
granted to the State and individuals for all purposes 
976,896 acres; and there remain unsold 28,027,304 
acres. The United States have received for the sale 
of these 2,464,710 acres the sum of $3,110,897. 
Indiana contains a population of near 700 000 souls, 
and Arkansas a population of about 100,000 souls. 
Thus stand the two States. Now let us see the a 
plication of the principles of the bill of ihe Sena- 
tor from South Carolina to these two States. Here 
stands Indiana with her 700,000 souls, having paid 
into the National Treasury the sum of $19 326,301 
f r the lands already sold, receiving under the bill 
her thirty-five per cent. of the proc eds of the re- 
maining 4,396,494, while Arkansas, with her 
100,000 souls. having paid into the National Trea- 
sury only $3,110,897, would receive her thirty-five 
per cent. of her 28,027,304 acres, sabject to like 
charges. So that Arkansas, containing the smaller 
population, and having paid the least money into 
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the National Treasury, would receive grea'ly the 
most in the dividend. I might ran out the idea, 
and push the argument on this poin'; but as my ob- 
ject is brevity, and as Ihave much yet to say, 1 
will pass to the consideration of another view of 
the subject, believing that I am understood by the 
Senate. 

In presenting another view of the subject, I may 
be permitted to contrast the benefits to the new 
States supposed by the friends of the bill to be con- 
ferred by it with those arising from the distribution 
plan, which is its antagonist measure. And in 
this point of view, I am prepared to show that even 
Arkansas, one of the most favored States, would 
be much the gainer by the distribution bill even in 
a pecuniary point of view, if she had as much In- 
dian title to extinguish as Michigan, and confiaing 
it exclusively in the estimate to the lands lying in 
Arkansas. If I sustain this position, it follows 
that there is not a single Siate in the Union, hold- 
ing land subject to the extinguishment of Indian 
title, that could take the measure withouta great 
pecuniary sacrifice as a substi-ute for the disiribu- 
tion bill. Senators may think I am venturing upon 
bold ground, and I am very sure the Senator from 
South Carolina, in my eye, believes that the posi- 
tion cannot be maintained; but let him hear me 
answer the argument growing out of a statement 
of the case, fur, fortunately tor me, the case is not 
to be made out by argument; the proof lies in the 
statement of the facts of the case. Arkansas, by 
the bill of the Senator from South Carolina, would 
receive thirty-five per cent. upon the sales of her 





*TABLE A. 
Statement of the public lands, axclusive of those 


situated in the Territories, made up to January 
1, 1840. 
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unsold lands. She will receive, as the law now {| of the argument when it becomes necessary to dis- 


stands, five per cent. which is taken from her by 
the bill and included in the thirty-five per cent.; 
this leaves her thirty per cen: The distribution 
bill gives her twelve and one-half per cent. and 
leaves her in possession of her five per cem. mak- 
ing sevenieen and one-half per cen'.; anu “et 
gives her ber proportion, in the ratio of represenia- 
tion, of the other eighty-two and one-half per cent. 
which would raise the aggregate amount to be re- 
ceived by the State to over twenty-per cent. with- 
out any expense of the land system, or the extin- 
gvishment of Indian title, leaving, at this stage of 
the calculation, less than ten per cent. in favor of 
Mr. Catnoun’s bill. For this ten per cent. the 
Sta'e would be compelled to pay the expenses of 
the land system, the surveys, the sales of the land, 
and the extinguishment of the Indian tith; for the 
provisions in the bill are: 

“This cession, together with the portion of the sales to be re- 
tained by the States respectively under the provisions of this 
act, shall be in full of the five per cent. fund, er any part there- 
of not already accrued to any State; and the said States shall be 
exclusively liable for all charges that may hereafter arise from 
the surveys, sales, and management of the public lands and ex 
tinguishment of Indian title within the limits of said States re- 
spectively.” 

Now, sir, can any Senator say that the State 
could do ali that is required of ber for the ten per 
cent? or wou'd any Siate accept of such a propo- 
sition in lieu of the distribution bill, if both were 
presented? It may not be amiss to look a little 
further into the cogt of this matter, or, as in the 
case of Bumble, the beadile, to examine the spoons, 
and see if they are the pure stuff. What is in- 
cluded in the extinguishment of Indian title? My 
eye has beea turned a little to that matter, and there 
may be some items that even some of the Senators 
from the new Si:aies now favoring this bill have not 
considered. I will name some of them for the con- 
sideration of the Senate. The costs or expense of 
extinguishing Indian title include the expense of 
holding the treaty, including the support of the In- 
dians in their encampment and in council; the cos's 
of the commission to hold the, treaty; the price 
given for the lands; the removal of the Indians 
Wes; the purchase of lands for them for their 
new homes; their support in their new position for 
at least a year; the expense of acommission to in- 
vestigate claims against them; for all these enter 
into the consideration of modern treaties. Would 
ten per cent. pay these expenses? Let one of the 
States try it, and, my word for it, such State will be 
largely minus in the arcount. Then, sir, the bill 
is clearly delusive to the new States, most certainly 
not so intended by the distinguished mover, for I 
give him full cre! for good faith to those States; 
but it seems to me he has not done justice to bis 
strong and vigorous mind, by bringing it to bear 
fully upon the subject, or be would not have pre- 
sented this bill as just to all, or specially beneficial 
to any of the new States. 

There is, however, another view of the question 
which should settle the matter beyond controversy. 
The argument I have introdaced has been con- 
fined to an examination of the bill with reference 
to the lands lying in the States. This is a very cir- 
cumscribed view ef the case. I so intended it, as 
it covers enly one hunéred and sixty millions of 
acres out of the ten hundred millions of acres. 
Bu’ still it must not be forgotten that while the bill 
of the Senator from South Carolina confines itself 
to the one hundred and sixty millions of acres, the 
distribution measure covers the whole, and disiri- 
butes, not only the proceeds of the one hundred 
and sixty millions, but also of the residue of the 
ten hundred millions; and while the cession bill es- 
tablishes the principle that so soon as a State is ad- 
mitted into the Union the lands must be ceded, the 
other continues the distribution. Without, there- 
fore, going into the great variety of important 
questions which have been discussed by others rela- 
tive to the power and expediency of the amend- 
ment of the Senator from South Carelina,I am 
compelled to arrive at the conc!usion that it is my 
duty to vote against it; and if it should pass and 
become a law, and the question shail be put to me 
whether the proposition should be accep’ed by my 
State, I should have to answer in the negative. 


I have now, Mr. President, arrived at that point 
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cuss the ma.n subject before us: | mean the pro- 
posed amendment of the Senator from Kentucky, 
(Mar. Crirrences.) 

“Here Mr. Maneicx asked Mr. Smite to give 
way to a meioa io adjourn. Mr. S. having spoken 
over av oour and a half, and i? being late in the 
evening, the Senate adjourned. ] . 

At the moment of the adjournment, Mr, Presi- 
dent, on yesterday, I bad arrived at what seemed 
to me to be the main question befere the Senate. 
Ihad said something about the graduation ‘and 
pre-emption bills and their kindred subjects. Thad 
attempted to examine some of the previs ons of the 
bill of the Senator from South Carolina. I had 
admitted the importance of the question before us, 
and I had urged the great importance and the ur- 
gent necessity of placing this whole matter on the 
basis of a judicious compromise. Commencing, 
therefore, at the point where my remarks were ar- 
rested, (for I sha!l avoid repetition as much as pos- 
sible,) I will proceed to give my views upon the 
que: tion of distribation, in which it will be my pur- 
pose to show why itis, in my opinion, entitled to 
my support, and to answer some @ the objections 
that had been urged against it. The Senator from 
Arkansas Mr. Sevier] alluced to this subject the 
other day, and I confess I was rather disappointed 
in his course of remarks: I did expect and I did 
hope to hear that Senator discuss the merits of the 
proposition. 1 was anxious to hear his views, for 
they are usually marked with a strong vein of 
common sense and practical illustration. The Se- 
nator, however, declined the argument, and con- 
tented himself with saying that the measure was 
dead, and by telling us that the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Benton] had killed it. Yes, says the 
Senator from Arkansas, the Senator from Missouri 
murdered :t as soon as it was introduced. I hope 
the Senator did not mean to charge the malice 
aforethought, which is a constituent of the crime of 
technical murder. 

[Mr. Srvier said yes, sir.] 

Well, Mr. President, 1 have only to say that, 
while malice is essential to constitute a killing 
murder in the eye of the law, it 1s not so essential 
in the composition of a legislator. We should 
meet the questions that are presented for our con- 
sideration with calmness and deliberation. I do 
not say that the Senator from Missouri did not so 
discuss this question: I am merely replying to the 
remark of the Senator from Arkansas. 

It so happens that I differentirely with the Sena 

tor from Arkansas in the assumption that he has 
indalged in, that the propcsition of distribution is 
either killed or murdered. Sir, that proposition is 
not dead, but liveth; and, let me tell Senators who 
think that it is dead, that they will find it not only 
living, but that it is destined to become the law of 
the land, and that, too, before many more sessions 
of Congress shall have passed by. It should, in 
my opinicn, long «ince have been the law. If the 
bill that was introduced by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Cray,] and which passed Congress 
during the administration of General Jackson, had 
become the law, it would have been a most valua- 
bie measure for the whole Union, and especially for 
my State; and I assure you, sir, while many of 
the adherents of General Jackson still sustained 
him, it was for other reasons than his opposition to 
the distribution bill. The same measureis now 
before us, and I shall give it my hearty support, 
and not like my friend from Arkansas. I shall 
not content myself with a-mere expression of opi- 
nion. I desire my State to see the distinc: grounds 
of my support; for I have no sentiment to conceal 
on this or any other measure. 

First. I support the bill because it is the only 
compromise measure upon which ail can unile, 
and which, with proper provisions, will do ample 
justice to both the old and the new States. 
interest of the new States will be amply protecied, 
and the rights of the old States will be maintained 
in the distribution of the fand. The difficulties 
spoken of by the Senator from South Carolina, as 
arising from the present system, will be partially 
obviated, and the voice of discontent between the 
new States and the old, growing out of the sub- 
ject, will be forever hushed. Instead of making 
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tne b li expire by its own limitation io a few ) ears, 
I would make it a part of the permanent Jani 
system. 

Sec.ndly. Isupport itas a Western measure. 
Yes, sir, as a Western measure; and especially asa 
measure caliei for by the best interests of my State. 
He must have b en bind to the administration of 
puoliec affairs for the last few years, who has not 
seen the tendency of the Government to draw the 
money from the West, through the land offices and 
impost duties, and expend it elsewhere. I heard 
the Senator from Tennesse, (Mr. Anpensow,} who 
addressed the Senate the other day upon this point, 
with great satisfaction. The noble stand he took, 
and the independence wiih which he announced 
his views, commaad my unqualified approbation. 
During the jast three years, the table and expendi- 
tures wi!l show that the expenses of the Adminis- 
tration have been $59,885,739. 


Thus,in 1838, - - - + §40,427218 
a, = -. « © + Sheiheee 
1840, - - - - 26 643,512 


Now, how much of this fund has been expended in 
the West? how much in the Northwest? Let the 
friends of the Northern harbors answer; let the 
friends of the Camberland road and the friends to 
the improvement of navigation of Western rivers 
answer. Nota dollar of this vast sum was ap- 
propriated to the protection of lake commerce; 
not a dollar to the improvement of the navi- 
gation of the Western rivers. The imposition 
on the commerce of the Ohio by the obstruc- 
tion of the navigation, and the consequent high 
tariff of tolls at the fails, stil remains. Tbe Cum- 
berland road, that great Wesern measure, the 
construction of which was commenced under the 
auspices of Mr. Jefferson, and continued through 
the subsequent Administrations to the present, has 
been suffered to sink into a state of dilapidation, 
decay, andruin. I talked the othyr day witha con- 
tractor for carrying the mail in my State on this 
roa’, and he to!d me he woul) have to abandon his 
contract atall hazards. He said it would ruin him 
to try to goon, for the mail was so very heavy, that 
he could carry no pas:engers; and so soon as the 
frost was out in the spriog, it would be impossible 
for four of the best horses he could get to travel 
more than two miles an bour upon is; and even 
then they would swamp or mire down atthe worst 
places, and have to b= raised by rails or levers. 
And yet, sir, out of your expenditure of near one 
hundred millions of dollars in the last three years, 
not one dollar c:u'd all the entreaties and argu- 
men's we could use obtain. IT saw the tendency of 
the doctrines that have left usin our present condi- 
tion, forcibly exemplified at the last session. Afier 
every proposition that had been introduced favora- 
ble to the Western objce’s which I have named had 
been voted down, and it was declared by a distin- 
guished Senator [Mr. Cataoun] that our appropri- 
ations had been dried up, a proposition was intro- 
duced to appropriate $90,000 to the commencement 
of a new work at Pensacola, on the Gulf of Mex- 
ico: the same Senators that voted against the Cum- 
berland road voted for the Pensacola work, it be- 
ing on the seaboard; and even at this session, when 
my friend the Senator from Illino's [Mr. Youne] 
introduced a bill making a small appropriation to 
the Cumberland road, and proposed to le: it remain 
on the orders without reference, the Senator from 
Alabama (Mr. Cray] objected, and wished the com- 
mittee to inquire into the propriety of borrowing 
money for this road; and yet I am greatly mistaken 
if the same Senator did not vote for the Pensacola 
appropriation when the Government was borrow- 
ing money, without ever putting that question to 
himself. I introduce this, not so much for the pur- 
pose of complaining, as to show the tendency of 
modern docirines, and the propriety on our part of 
providing for contingenc’es. Not that I have any 
disposition to give up the Cumberland road or the 
lake harbors; far from it: 1 expect to urge them 
upon the consideration of Congress ro long as I am 
honored with a seat in this bedy. I hope, how- 
ever, to see the Camberiand road provided for in 
the final adjustment of the land question at the next 
session of Cengress. It was originally connected 
wih it, and I shall contend for the continuance of 
ke connection. By the distribution, at least a por- 


‘ion of the money that is drawn from us will be re- 
turned to our people annually. The vivilying in- 
fluence of these annual returns will be felt in every 
part of the Union, but more especia!ly in the West, 
which is, by the modern docirives, in effect cut off 
from a participation in the benefits cf a National 
T.easury, so far as direct appropriations are con- 
cerned. Ican speak for my own Siate. I know 
that her share of the distribution will be most ac- 
ceptable to her, circumstanced as she is. And as 
it is her right, I feel it to be my daty, as her repre- 
sentative, to urge the measure by my voice as well 
as by my vote. 

At the moment the Senator from Kentucky iatro- 
duced his amendment, the Senator from Missouri 
{Mr. Lins] intimated an intention of moving an 
amendment to the proposition of dis'ribution, to ap- 
propriate the land funds to the Navy and the na- 
tional defences exclusively. I suppose he meant 
the defences of the Western frontier, as that subject 
lies nearest his heart. 

{Mr. Linn, from his seat, said, no, sir; the en- 
tire national defences } 

The Senator from South Carolioea [Mr. CaLuoun] 
catching at the proposition, but understanding it to 
be confined to the Navy alone, took the occasion 
to thank the Seratcr from Missouri for his magna- 
nimity, and spoke in strains «f eulogy and high 
commendation of the project. This is but carrying 
out the policy which I have stated has given the 
Government appropriations a salt-water tendency; 
but, sir, as a Western Senator, I cannot sustain 
either of these propositions; and, let met me not be 
misunderstood: there isno one here who would go 
further to sustain the nation in all necessary appro- 
priations for these objects; but let the funds neces- 
sary for the purpose not be taken exclusively from 
the West; let not the door be closed forever toa 
return to us of some part of the money that is ab- 
stracted from us by the continual drain of the pub- 
lic lands upon the pockets of ovr citizens. I con- 
fess that the two propositions, coming from the 
quarter they do, are somewhat alarming to tho:e 
who hope to see a return to th: West of a portion 
of the proceeds of ‘the public lands. The objects 
named belong to the general charge; they are 
strictly national, and let the nation cheri-h them: 
for, should the time come when our patriotism and 
devotion to our country shall call upon us in the 
Wei to act with our brethren in the defence of our 
common country, by land or by sea, they have in 
the past a sufficient guarantee for the future. 

Thirdly. I sustain the proposition because a 
compromise founded upon it will not nnsettle the 
land system, but preserve it in an improved form, 
while all the different interests represented can har- 
monize. On the other hand, the effect of the bill 
of the Senator from South Carolina will be to un- 
settle the land system, create the relation of debtor 
and creditor between the General Government and 
the States, and produce conflicts arising out of our 
Indian relations. : 

The distribution bill will also go far to equalize 
the States who have received public lands for vari- 
ous purposes. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Norve.t} has repeatedly intoduced this sabject, 
claim ng, upon equitable princ’ples, that the other 
new States should be brought up to the standard of 
Ohio, that has received more of the public land 
than any other new State. This bill wiil accom- 
plish that object, if it does not exceed it. The 123 
per cent. on the unsold lands in M chigan, being over 
21,000,000 acres, would bring that State more than 
even with Ohio. Michigan bas received 969,759 
acres, Ohio has received 1,842. 911 acres—diffe- 
rence 873,152 acres; 124 per cent. or 1-8:h of the 
unsold jands in Michigan would be over 2 500.000 
while the 124 per cent. on the 2,000 000 acres un- 
sold in Ohio would be only 250,000 acres. S>» that 
the effect of the bill will be entirely favorable to 
those of the new States that have not received as 
mach of the public lands as Obio. 

These are, briefly, my reasons for supporting the 
distribution bill. Let us loek at the grounds on 
which Senators place their objections to i's passage. 
So far as I have been able to understand them, they 
are these. 

First. The measure is unconstitutional. 

Secondly. It will retard the settlement of the 


States by holding up the lands for prices at which 
they will not readily sell. 


Thirdly. It will stimulate the States to drain the 
Treasury of all the revenue of the nation, and leave 
the General Government he!pless. 


Fourthly. It will corrupt the States, and produce 
prodigality amonz theircitizens. 

Fifthly. It will make it necessary, by abstracting 
the proceeds of the public lands from the genera] 
revenue, to lay additional imposts to meet the deficit, 


These, I believe, comprise the principal objec- 
tions; I have stated them fairly, and I intend, in the 
progress of the debate, to meet and discuss them 
in the same spirit in which I have laid them down. 


Toe first question is one of grave import, for if 
that should be against me, the argument closes, and 
the bill falls, so far as depends upon my vote. | 
am apprised of the position that is maintained by 
those who deny the constitutionality of the proposed 
measure; they contend that it is unconstitational 
to raise money for the purpose of distributing it 
among the States, and therefore, inasmuch as the 
abstraction of the land fund from the revenue of 
the General Government creates a deficit that must 
be made up by an increase of imposts, it raises the 
constitutivnal objection. The view that I entertain 
of the constitutional question renders it tnnecessa- 
ry for me to examine the position assumed, which 
I admit to be a question of grave import, but 
which, upon a full discussicn in Congress, was de- 
cided in favor o the power upon the question of 
distributing the surplus revenue; and that decision 
was approved of by the late President. I feel no 
disposition to open the argument of the question 
until the case shall arise making it necessary for 
me to do so. 


I contend that the proposed disposition of the 
proceeds of the public lands, by distributing them 
among the States according to population, ev.- 
denced by their representation in Congress, is the 
most constitutional disposition that can te made of 
them, and that a faithful discharge of the constitu- 
tional daties of Congress demands the measure 
proposed. The land question arose prior to the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution; it was a Re- 
volutionary measure in its origin; it bears date at a 
period anterior to that at which the Gencral Go- 
vernment had the power of levying imposts on fo- 
reign merchandise; and hence it never was connect- 
ed with that m-de of raising revenue. The diffe- 
rent States, durisg the Revolutionary war, had con- 
tracted debts which the Confederation desired to see 
liquidated. Many of the Sta'es owned large tracts 
of wild land, Virginia being the largest proprietor, 
her claim covering the most of the Northwest Ter- 
ritory, now Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and 
Wiskonsan. Cessions of these lands were made 
by the proprietary States to the Confederation. 
That of Virginia, which may be selected to test the 
question, after ceding her lands, provided the use to 
which they should be applied, as follows: 

“These landsshall be considered a common fund for the use 
and benefit of such of the United States as have become, or 
shall become. members of the Confederation or federal alliance 
of the said States, Virginia inclusive, accorjing to their usual 
respective proportions in the general charge and expenditure, 
and shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that pur- 
pose, and for other use or purpose whatever.” 

The Confederation being a mere league of States 
acting for the benefit ef States, accepted the cession 
upon the terms, and took upon itself the execution 
of the trust confided to it. In 1776, afier the trust 
had been accepted by the Confederation upon the 
terms of the deeds of cession, and while its execu- 
tion was obligatory upon it, the Federal Constitu- 
tion was adop‘ed, in which provision was made for 
this very property, the eye of the Convention evi- 
dently being directed toit. The 3d section of the 
4th article provides that . 

“New States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union; but no new State shall be formed or erected within the 
urisdiction of any other State, nor any State be formed by the 
junction or two or more States, or parts of States, without the 
consent of the atures of the States concerned as well as of 
the Congress. The Congress shall have the power to dipose of 


and make all needful rules and regulations ecting the ter- 
1itory or other proserty belonging to the United States; and no- 


thing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice 
any claims of the United States, or of any particular State.” 


Here are ample powers conferred and expressly 
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egated to Congress over the entre subject of the 
ae domain, be object of which was clearly to 
enable the General Government to act directly 
upon the subject-matter of the public lands, uncon- 
trolled except by the terms of the Constitution, 
and the previous contrac's and engagements of the 
Confederation. These contracts and engagements 
were expressly recognised by the first clause of the 
sixth article of the Constitution, which declares 
that “‘all debis, contracts, and engagements entered 
jiato before the adoption of this Constitution shail 
be as valid against the United States under this 
C onstitu:ion, as under the Conf-deration.” Thus 
you see the contracis and engagements of the Con- 
federation of States under the Articles were 
expressly recognised and provided for by 
the Federal Constitution. The question then 
arises—Did the cession of the public Jaads by the 
States, and the acceptance of them by the Con- 
federation under the dezds of cession, upon the 
terms specified, and for the pirposes declared, 
amount in theeye of the law to a “contract,” or 
“engagement,” on the part of the Confederation, 
which was obligatory upon it? Can there be any 
doubt upen this point? If not, then the article of 
the Constitution which I have just read provides 
for the very case, and the obligations of the Gene- 
ral Government now are precisely those of the 
Confedera'ion before the change ef Government 
and the adoption of the Federal Constitution. The 
question then recurs, What were the obligations of 
the Confederation? This question must be decided 
by the deeds of cession, and can be as well an- 
swered in the very language used by the parties, to 
dispose of these lands ‘for the use and benefit of 
such of the United States as have become or shall 
become members of the Confederation or Federa! 
alliance of the States, Virginia inclusive, accord- 
ing to their usual respective proportions in the 
general charge and expenditure, and shall be faith- 
fully and bona fide disposed of for that purpose, 
and for no other purpose whatsoever.” I leave the 
constitutional argument here, having, in my own 
mind at leas!, sustained the coustitutionality of the 
disposition proposed of the proceed: of the public 
lands, by which it would seem to follow that any 
other disposition, except to make the trust fund 
more valuable, s.nce the discharge of the Revolu- 
tionary debt, for which purpose they were ceded, 
has been in violation of the declared object of the 
trus’, and consequently an infraction ef that sec- 
tion of the Constitution which I have reai, secur- 
ing the inviolability of the ‘‘contracts” and ‘“‘en- 
gagements” of the Confederation. 


The questions may arise, how do you maintain, 
under this state of the argument, the grants of lands 
to the new States, and the distribution of the land 
fund not covered by the deeds of cession? My an- 
swer to the first is, that the clause of the Constitu- 
tion which I have read expressly gives the power of 
disposition over the property, and as a trustee Con- 
gress has the power to grant or appropriate one 
part of the fund to enhance the value of the resi- 
due. Such has been the character of all the grants 
made. To the second question I would say that, 
as the other lands have been paid for by the people 
of all the Siates, the same people have an undoubt- 
ed right to a return of their proceeds upon a fair 
distribution, should they desire it. 


Secondly. Will the bill retard the settlement of 
the States in which the lands lie, by holding up the 
price beyond that at which they will readily sell? 
So it is contended; but it may be answered, that the 
incorporation of the other principles in the com- 
promise upon it weuld entirely remove all doubt on 
the subject. Standing alone, however, it seems to 
me that the new States have a sufficient guarantee 
in the fact that the fund is to be distributed, and 
the disposition of the old States to get possession of 
their share of the fund will certainly prompt them 
to accelerate rather than retard the sales. The ten- 
dency of the measure, I think, therefore, is the 
other way, and the new States have no cause for 
alarm on that ground. 


Thirdly. It is contended that it will stimulate the 
States to drain the Treasury of all the revenue of 
the nation, and destroy the Gereeral Government. 


- so as the representatives of the States. 





This position presents for our consideration matie™S 


of grave and solemn import, and I will endeavor 
to speak of it as ils importance demands. The po- 
litical relations of the General Government with 
the State Governments, as well as the relation of 
Congress to each, are involved in the argument. 
The assumption is that the States would destroy the 
Genera! Government, and that we, the Congress of 
the United States, are called upon to protect the Fe- 
deral Government against this disposition of the 
States. Let us begin atthe souree of power, and 
see what the position is. It is either that the people 
of the States are hostile to the people of the Fede- 
ral Government, being the identical same people, 
or that the people of the States are hostile to the 
Federal Government, and would destroy it to 
build up the Siate Governments. Neither of 
these positions, | humbly conceive, can be main- 
tained. If it were so, would not that hostility 
long since have been carried into effect? Is it 
a controversial point that the Federal Government 
only exists at the will of the people of the States? 
Can they notabolish it wiihout even the necessity 
ef resorting to revolution? S sould they think pro- 
per todo so, let them refuse or omit to appoint Se- 
nators, or to provide for the election of members of 
Congress, or to elect them, for Congress has no 
constitutional power even to appoint the time of 
electing either, or to act upon the subject, nor has 
the Executive any greater powers over it; or let 
them omit to provide for the election of a Presi- 
dent by appointing electors, which they could do if 
they pleased. I say, let the S:ates take either of 
thes? courses, and what becomes of the Federal 
Government? The parchment, called the Constitu- 
tion, would still remain, bat for all practical pur- 
poses it would be as a biank piece of paper. The 
Government woald stand dissolved, without vio- 
lence, without tloodshed, by the mere operation of 
non-user, until the same people shall think proper 
to set the machinery in motion. So you see, sir, 
the people of the States are to the complicated ma- 
chinery of our system of government what the 
heart is to the human system—its vitality and its 
power. Let us, sir, pursue the argument, and see 
what our position is as members of the Senate. 
Are we not the creatures of the dfferent States, 
created by their power, and the representatives of 
their will, within the provisions of the Federal Con- 
stitution? Does it become us to charge those who 
delecated us to take seais on this floor, who clothed 
us with all the powers we possess as Senators, to 
turn upon our creators and charge them with a d s- 
position to destroy the Federal Government, 
and claim for ourselves the high prerogative 
of acting as the exclusive pro‘ectors of the Fe- 
deral Government against the assaults of the S ates? 
Can we maintain the position that we hold powers 
legitimately at war with the righis and interests of 
our common constituents, the State:? Let Sena- 
tors who choose to assume these high grounds 
maintain them. Our duties are of a_ two-fold 
character—while we sustain the Federal Govern- 
ment and support the Federal Constitution, we do 
Sir, to test 
this question, how would Senators get along with 
instructions from the Legislawures of their S'ates on 
this subject of distribution? Let me suppose that 
the honorable Senators from Missouri were in- 
structed, would th-y turn upon the Legislature 
and charge her with a disposition to destroy the 
Federal Governmen!, or would they obey? Sup- 
dose the Legislature of Alabama should instruct 
her Senators, would they obey? [Mr. Cray of 
Alabama said, No, sir.) Then the Senator wou!d 
resign, [suppose. [Mr.Cray. Yes, sir, I would ] 
Weil, sir, then we would get another Senator in 
your place, who would carry out the will of the 
State, and the operation would merely exchange 
one Senator for another—the principle would be 
carried out, and the State would triamph. I have 
introduced these remarks for the purpose of show- 
ing tha., if the States were so disposed, they have 
it in their power to arrest the further progress of 
the operation of the General Government without 
resorting to the supposed course to effect that object. 
The arguments have been predicated on the suppo- 
sition that the people of the States are hostile to 
the General Government; when, in fact, nothing 
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is less trae: the people of ihe States are devotedly 
and practically attached to the Federal Govern- 
meni: instead of wishing to destroy or embarrass 
it, they would come to this rescue in the hour of 
peril, and lay downr their lives in its defence. 


Fourthly. It is argued that it will corrupt the 
Staies, and lead to prodigality. This ‘s assuming 
the position that the people of the States are not 
competent to manage their own concerns, and that 
we shou'd act as their guardians—a doctrine that 
has of Jate years found its way into Congress, and 
has found supporters among those who profess a 
reverence next to that for Holy Writ, for Demosra- 
tic doctrines! This is strange Democracy. Afraid 
to trust the people with their own money! And 
pray, sir, what would you ¢o with it?) Leave it in 
the hands of the Federal officers for sate keeping? 
Ay, that is the safe deposite. They cannot be corrupt- 
ed, as a matier of course. Is that the doctrine 


| Senators contend for?’ This is guarding the rights 


of the peop'e of the States with a vengeance! We 
have their money, end they demand it; we, their 
representatives, answer, You cannot have it; you 
are not capable of taking care of it; you will be, 
come prodigal; let us keep it, we can be trusted’ 
your money will be safely kept or laid oat, as we 
thnk proper; recollect itis all for your good that 
we pul ourselves to the trouble of taking care that 
you be not tempted. Would a course like this 
comport with our daty to the States? Let Senators 
who approve of it adopt the course; it does not 
suitme. On the seore of prodigahty, I know of 
no State that can!d compare notes with the general 
Government for the last four years. 


The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Benton] refers 
to the deposite of the surplus revenue with the 
Sia'es, and atiributes the great rage for speculation 
and internal improvements to that ceposite. Sap- 
pose I admit his premises, can he show me that a 
similar effect would not have been produced by the 
expend:iure of the same sum of morey by the 
General Government?’ [t was the money that had 
its effect, and not the hand that scattered it. Bat, 
sir, Lcannot let the fremarks of the Senator pass 
without further notice. I donotecncur with hrm 
in the cause to which he refers. The removal of 
tie public deposites from the Bank of the Unied 
Sta‘es; thebargain that was made between the Go- 
vernment and the local or State banks, that the 
banks should pay a percent. on the pablic depo- 
sites, authorizing the banks to issue upon them; 
the circalar of the Secretary of the Treasury di- 
reciing them todo so, and the consequent inflation 
of the curreny, produced the effect to which the 
Senator from Missouri alladed, and not the depo- 
site of the surplus with the States. 


Fifthly. It is objected that, by abstracting the 
land fand for distribution, it will become necessary 
to provide for the deficit by Jaying imposts. I pre. 
sume this position is well founded, provided the 
present imposts shal! not be sufficient for an eco- 
nomical administration of public affairs. That it 
would fall greatly short of the late expenditures I 
readily admi‘; but that is no criterion to judge by, 
for I trust the expenditures hereafter wiil be 
brougat wi.hin economical limits. I hope ia no 
emergency hereafter, we shall be required to resort 
to the present policy of Treasury notes. Let us 
suppose, then, for the sake of argument, that we 
shall have 'o lay impost duties to make up the defi- 
cit of the land fand. Those duties can be laid up- 
on luxuries, such as_ wines, brandies, and silks, ar- 
ticles consumed by the rich, and then only by such 
persons as choose to pay forthem. The great la- 
boring class of society would pay very liitle of the 
da'y, while they would receive their proportion of 
the distribution. As a geueral policy, I see no ob 
jection to it; and as connected with the obligation 
of distribution, it would be the true policy in the 
contingency of which [ have spoken. My remarks, 
Mr. President, will be closed, so far as the land 
question is concerned, with this declaration: I do 
not anticipate the possibility of arranging this great 
sabject at the present session; but I hope to see the 
whole matter finally settled at the next session, up- 
on terms of compromise and matual concession, to 
the benefit of the people, the safety of the General 
Goverament, and the best interest of the Stats. 
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The Constitution of the United States was based 
upon acompromise of conflicting opinions. The 
tariff question, that almost threatened the Union, 
was so settled; and why should not this great land 
question receive the same blessing? 


I would here close my remarks and resume my 
seat, but the Senate must pardon me for noticing 
the political topic that has been introduced into the 
discussion. I did hope, Mr. President, when we 


" assembled here at the present session, that we 


would, by common consent, exelade from these 
halls all the political heat that was created in the 
late political contest. We have all heard enough 
of it to need repose now it is ever. Bat in this I 
have been disappointed. The very title of the bill 
introduces the log cabin as a political reminiscence 
calcuijated to lead to political discussion; indeed, it 
has so led some of the Senators who have ad- 
dressed you. { did suppose that the charges that 
have been made in the hea‘ed partisan presses, that 
the late Presidential election was influenced by 
stock-jobbing considerations in England, would not 
have fuund their way into this august body. Bat 
here, again, I have been mistaken. And since the 
charge has been made, I desire to know what S:ate 
bas been so operated upon. Let the charge be lo- 
cated. For my State and her citizens I repel it. 
I had seen in the columns of the party presses, im 

mediately after the election for President, the 
charge that the election had been carried by fraud. 
This we had a right to expec, for it is a principle 
in our nature to attribute our defeat to any thing 
else than a defect in ourselves or our conduct; and, 
so long as the charge had no special loeation, I 
thought it but the privilege of the defeated party to 
excuse themselves, even at the expense of fac's and 
of the feelings of their opponents: but, to my utter 
astonishment, I saw in the official organ the loca- 
tion of this fraud in my own State. I had been 
there at the time of the election, had heard and 
seen much, and I now declare to you that I honestly 
believe there never was a more fair and bonest ex- 
pression of public op'nion in the State than there 
was al the elections there last sammer and autumn. 
There may have been illegal voles given, and no 
doubt were, but, if so, I have good reason to believe 
they were unknown to the judges and inspectors, 
and were not cenfined to one side alone. 


I am aware that an argument has been based on 
the fact that there were more votes given in August 
and November than there were polls assessed in the 
spring. Admit this to be true, and does it prove 
that the excess were i legal vctes, or that they were 
all cast on one side? Or may it not rather be attri- 
buted to the fact that all the polls were not taken 
by the assessors in the spring, or that some may 
have come of age between the time of the assess- 
ment and the election? This would be the chari'‘a- 
ble view of the matier. Add to this the fact that 
these same assessors accidentally returned 2,235,- 
906 acres of land less than the true amount,” and 
then make the calculation, and you will find that 
the vote of Indiana does not bear a higher propor- 
tion to the population than an average of other 
States, and it seems to me that even the Official 
would consent to raise the float from Indiana, and 
seek some other point of location. It does not be- 
come me to say what was the cause of the defeat of 
the Administration party at the late election. The 
Senator from Arhansas and myself said a few 
words on that subject at the commencement of my 
remarks. Still I may be permitted to say, without 
departing from the course of remark I have laid 
down for myself, that [ attribute the result to the 
fact that those in power lived too far from the peo- 
ple, knew too lit'le of their interest, cared too little 
for their wishes, pressed upon the country obnoxious 
measures, attempted to entrench themselves in 
power by the application of doctrines with which 
the great body of the people had no sympathy, and 
treated with divdain, contempt, slander, and abuse, 
the candidate of their choice. While the warning 
rebuke has been pronounced in tones of thunder, 
it has been both solemn and instructive. It has 
proclaimed to the world the power of the ballot-box, 
and the perpetuity of our glorious form of Govern- 
ment. 
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OF INDIANA 
In Senate, Tuesday, January 19, 1841—On the Pro- 
spective Pre emption bill. 

Mr. WHITE said: However imperfectly I feel 
myself able to discuss this subject, | am conscious, 
nevertheless, that in deciding upon it, I occupy an 
impartial position. Indiana, in her progressive ad- 
vances from a wilderness state to the dignity of 
the fourth or fifth member of the Union, has 
reached that period in her history, when she mayhold 
with a steady and an equal hand the scales of inte- 
rest between the old States and thenew. While, then, 
I listen with most respectful consideration to abler 
counse!s than I myself can aspire to give upon asub- 
ject whose growing magnitude has inspired veteran 
Senators with such apprehension as even to justify 
precipitate and imma ure legislation, Isha'lendeavor 
so to record my vote upon the several propositions 
before us as to secure to the new Srates all the equity 
they claim, and to the old all the right which they 
challenge, and to all the States an advantage of the 
most momentous importance, to be gained, as I 
conceive, from no other source than from the pro- 
ceeds of our bountiful domain. 

In our plan of Government, sir, simple as its ob- 
jects and as well defined as its purposes are, many 
difficult and complicated questions are constantly 
occurring. They are chiefly questions of power. 
Our conf derated and at the same time Republican 
principle, our relations with the Indian tribes, our 
partial system of domestic slavery, and our provin- 
cial or territorial system, are all full enough of per- 
plexities to put this experiment of Government to 
its severest trial. Indeed, sir, parties have a ten- 
dency to organize themselves not so much upon 
measures of policy as upon abstract questions of 
constitutional construction. This tendency of party 
is greatly injurious, by producing political sophisms 
and refined theories, which override every practical 
power for good conterred by our Constitution. 

The land question is not properly a question of 
power, and yet incidentally it involves considera- 
tions of that character. Over the public domain 
which lies within the limits of the organiz-d States, 
the United Siates seem to have something more 
than a simple property jurisdiction, or a mere pri- 
vaie ownership. This is proved by their right to 
make laws for its conveyance and government, and 
by their power to protect their possessions, and to 
determine all questions concerning those lands in 
courts of their own creation. Such powers are ap- 
purtenant to a species of territorial sovereignty. 

I concur fully with Senators who have ascribed 
s? great importance to the measure now before us. 
If we regard it merely as a question of finance, it 
carries a grave and serious import. Not the least 
among the high functions of Government is its 
power to raise and expend money. Next to the 
power to declare war, and to place under the arbi- 
trament of the sword the life and fortane of the 
citizen, the pewer to raise revenue is the bighest 
prerogative of sovereignty. Of equal importance 
is it if we have respect to the question of popuia- 
tion or setiiement and of sccial organization. 
These difficulties are increated by the medium 
through which Senators choose to regard the sub- 
ject. While the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Ben- 
Ton] complains that we will not treat the public 
domain as a fund for revenue, the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. AnpERson] contends that is by no 
means to be considered as a question of finance. 
Concurring fully, as | do, wiih the honorable Sena- 
tor who introduced the bill now on your table, in 
the the propriety of a permanent pre-emption law, 

I protest against the justice of the remarks with 
which he accompanied its introdaction, and to 
which I shall bave occasion hereafter to advert. 
My purpose now, is merely to express my regret 
that a measure so interesting, and I may add bene- 
ficent, as the final disposition of our public do- 
main, could not be presented to this body by the 
dominant party, without a conjaration of influ- 
ences well calculated to disturb the harmony of 
our legislation—influences which have lately been 
aroused in the conflict of contending parties, and 
which had expended themselves in the most con- 
clusive demonstrations at the ba'lot box. 

To one or all of these causes it is owing that our 
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statute book groans under the weight of enactment 
in regard to the management of our land system, 
Since the colonial and agrarian system of Rome, no 
nation has half such a complication of laws regu. 
lating its domain. It may well be conceived that 
so extensive and fertile a territory would be a pro. 
lific subject of legislation. Our entire domain js 
compu’ed at 1,085,536,252 acres of land, to about 
400,000,000 of which the Indian title has been ex- 


tinguished, and remains unextinguished to near ° 


700,000,000 of acres. Of this vast domain, about 
seven-ninths lies east, and two-ninths west of the 
Rocky mountains. As yet we have sold to indivi- 
duals a little upwards of eighty millions of acres; 
and if we add to that, grants and reservations to 
States, individuals, ete there will still remain more 
than nine hundred millions of acres in which the 
United States has a proprietary interest. 

Nature stamps upon these teeming acres their 
uses for the abode of man, and for the development 
not only of the physical but of the moral and intel- 
lec'ua) energies of the Caucasian race. Extending 
to the shores of the Pacific ocean, the retiring sa- 
vage shall give place to the Anglo-Saxon, to illus- 
trate in the face of the world, and upon the last 
great drama where it can be seen, the triumphs of 
civilization, of liberty, and of religion. 

Already, upon a considerabie part of this do- 
main, have these great purposes begun their ac- 
complishment. O/ the territory above mentioned, 
an area of about two hundred and fifty millions of 
acres has been organized into Republican States; 
and nine more stars of virgin lustre shine re- 
splendent in the galaxy of the Union. 

Tne bill and amendments before us contemplate 
a permanent and conclusive adjustment of the in- 
terest of the United States in this domain; and from 
the general view which we have taken of ils uses 
and of the nature of the trust with which the 
Government is invested in regard to it, we are pre- 
pared to diecuss the several principles and details 
involved in the bill and proposed amendments. 

From the beginning of our land policy, settle- 
ment and occupancy seem to have been the object 
of the Government’. It is true that largesses have 
never been proposed, nor bounties awarded, to in- 
dace a cultivation of our wild domain. On the 
other hand the Government has, with a!l possible 
expedition, from time to time extinguished the In- 
dian title, and thrown the lands into market. The 
Indian claim removed, no other obstacle has been 
left by our laws in the way of settlement, no limits 
prescribed to the exploration of the adventurous pio- 
neer. The method of settling the Western lands in 
compact masses, by townships at a time, has been 
always repudiated. The Government has incurred 
no expense to protect the settlements. No gar- 
risons or military posts have been established 
upon our frontier with this express reference. 
On the contrary, it has been left to the same fear- 
less and hardy spirit of individual resolution which 
dared to encounter the obstacles of nature and the 
terrors of the forest, to defend the pioneers against 
the maranding incarsions of their savege neigh- 
bors. The rifle and the axe have gone together 
into the wildernes:, borne by the same hand. The 
mother has left the couch when her iafant reposed, 
to watch over the labors of the backwoodsman 
while engaged in his da ly and toilsome task, and 
to sive the first alarm against the treachery of the 
Indian; and the hour of midnight repose has been 
rendered secure only by the guardianship of the 
hunter sentinel. 

In such a way as this, sir, have your great tra 
montane valleys been settled, until now security 
has succeeded to danger, and the alarms of a bor- 
der war are drowned in the noisy tread of com- 
merce and of speculation. The pioneer has borne 
the dangers of the adventare; shail he not reap its 
honors and rewards?) Unaided, unregarded, un- 
recompensed, he has laid in virtue and in peace 
the foundations of several of your most pow- 
erful States, strengthened the bonds of your 
Confederacy, added new interests to your 
commerce, augmented sources to your reve- 
pues, security to your liberties and fresh glo- 
ries to your empire. Will you now withdraw 
from him your” patronage when first it begins 
to be valuable; or rather, will you not confirm to 
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him his ancient charter? Is the same wise and 
liberal policy yet to continue, of covering this con- 
tinent with Republican States, or is the sordid 
gtipe of avarice to arrest this march of civil liberty 
towards its utmost destination? Is this paternal 
Government willing tov adopt the motto: “Quacren- 
ds pecunia primum est—virtus post nummos,” to post- 
pone the highest political interests of its people to a 
consideration of revenue? 

It is remakable that in almost every deed of ces- 
sion from the States, and in both the treaties with 
France and Spain for the purchare of Louisiana 
and Florida, guarantees are contained, secuiiag to 
the people of the acquired territory a Republican 
form of government, and free and equal admission 
jnto the Union. If, then, even in our foreign ne- 
gotiations this appears to be a fundamental object, 
Jet us not thwart, by our domestic policy, the ear- 
Jiest attainment of so great an end. Let revenues 
be a mere incidental consideration, or in the ex- 
pressive and simple language of a member of the 
first Congress, ‘‘let us make the best of liberty, our 
people, and our land.” 

Senators object to the pre-emption policy mainly 
upon these grounds: 

1. That it injares our exchequer by diminishing 
the price received for the lands. 

2. That, by conferring privileges and bounties 
upon the people of the new States, it is partial in 
its operation, and unjust to the people of the old 
States. 

3. That it produces an unnatural and forerd 
drain upon the population of the old States; and 

4. That it engenders a spirit of insubordination 
to the laws, and will lead to mischievous riots and 
excesses by tolerating a scramble for the public 
property. 

To the first objection I reply that, before the for- 
mer pre-emption laws had operated to any extent, 
the gross average at which the lands have been 
sold since the present minimum pr ce was establish- 
ed, is about one dollar and thirty cents per acre. 
The inconziderable loss of five cents per acre does 
pot weigh a feather in the scale against the equity 
of pre-emption. To appease even the ill-founded 
complaints of a single State having public 
lands within its borders, you ought not to hesitate 
to make so small a sacrifice. You have assessed 
the value of the lands at $1 25 per acre. Why 
should you expose them to sale at auction? Many 
of those Jands are not worth the minimam price, 
and yet you refuse, and for good reasons, to gradu- 
ate them downwards. Why should you graduate 
them upwards? In any department of business 
there are evils in the auction system, and it ought 
to be avoided when it is possible to do so. Itis the 
parent frequently of ruinous speculation, arising 
from an undue competition which such an occasion 
generally arouses. Upon the commerce of our 
citizens we lay an equal duty, and do not sell the 
protection ef our navy to the highest bidder. The 
facilities of the public mail, and the privileges of 
the Patent Office, are afforded at fixed rates. No 
partof our revenue except from land is raised in 
the shambles. Government offers none of its fa: 
vors, none of its privileges, to the cupidity of wealth 
save the domicil of the poor man, of which, by 
conquest or purchase, it has become the lord para- 
mount. 

The second objection assumes what I cannot 
grant, “that the right of pre-emption is a bounty or 
a privilege.” The pre emptor pays a fair equiva- 
lent for his right,of more value in the end to the 
Government than the higher price which the capi- 

talist might bid at auction. Foregoing now the argu- 
ment of increased resources and augmented na 
tional wealth, produced by conveying the lands to 
the actual occupant and cultiva‘or, I urge the con- 
sideration of enhanced value given to the adj:cent 
lands by improvements in their neigborhood. How 
much the sale of this class of lands has been 
hastened by such causes, it is impossible to estima’e; 
bat I venture the assertion that your Treasury, en- 
riched as it has been from every source, including 
the twenty-five millions of Treasury notes, which 
have been issued, could not stand the shock of 
yielding up its gains, derived in this very way. Is 
it more in the nature of bounty to give these lands 
fora fixed price t» the first occupant, to the most 
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industrious citizen, than to the wealthiest, who may | act which we have witnessed. The universal sen- 


perchance bid mure they are worth? But in what 


respset is this sysiem unjust to the people of the | 
Certainly the lands are nota fund | 


old States? 


for individual agegrandizement and profit. What- 


ever relation the Government, av the trustee of the | 


lands, bears to the Sfates, upon the great principles of 
equity, which I shall by and by discuss, it can be 
under no obligation to parce! the domain out, per 
capita, among the individual masses of the people. 
The people of the o'd States remaining such, can- 
not complain that a purchase is denied to them for 
purposes of investment and specalation, (I do not 
like the word,) which is allowed to him who is 
willing to join the new communty in the wilder- 
ness, to lay his hearth stone, and to build his altar 
there. If the Government does not hold these 
lands in trust for individual advantage, then it has 
a right to fix what principles it pleases for their 
sale and disposition, and surely no complaint can 
justly be made when those principles are friendly 
to ‘he earliest development of the social and politi- 
cal s;s'em, and to the increare of population with- 
in the limits of the new Territory. Of this I defy 
refutation. 

Tam willing to accord a character of plausibi- 
lity to the third objection to pre-emptions above 
enumerated. Perhaps the tendency of American en- 
terprise is too much to a diffusive population. To 
every section of the Usion the Government owes 
an equal patronage, and no patriotic citizen of the 
West would desire to see his own section built up 
at the expense of the sister Siates. Especially would 
no Western statesman commend himeelf te his 
constituents by ihe enactment of partial laws. The 
chain of dependence is such between the mort dis- 
tant portions of our Confederacy, that one cannot 
be injariously affected without sensible loss to the 
other. It jis impos-ible, however, to restrain the 
emigrating spirit of cur countrymen, and no better 
rule can be adopted than to leave each one free to 
follow those impulses which point to his own pro-- 
perity and happiness. While the rewards of agri- 
culture in the rich and fertile plains west of the 


the appropriate pursuits to which those are de:- 
tined who remain in the Atlantic S'ates, it would 
be wrong tocheek that virtuous ambi ion which is 
emulous to reach them. Let it be remembered 
that agriculture is almost the universal pursuit of 
the Western emigrant; and the more this proportion 
of our population increases, the more our real in- 
dependence is secured, and the faster our national 
wealth is augmented. Iam not about to adopt the 
exclusive and exploded doctrine of the Economists, 
which denied the productive quality to the opera- 
tions of commerce and to the labors of the artisan. 
But I do contend that the agricu!tural employ- 
ment is best adapted to the genius of our 
people and to the condition of ovr coun- 
try, and that it ought, and ever will, I trust, 
maintain a proud preponderance. Need I re- 
mind you, sir, that this class, in every emergency, 
will be the prop and stay of our Republic; that here 
the virtues which shall save our institutions will 
find their true abiding place, and that sedition and 
misrule never enter the peacetul domicil of the hus- 
bandman? But there is a view of this subject 
which takes off the edge of the objection we are 
discussing. Itis, that although emigration may be 
too rapid from the old States to the new, the nature 
of our pursuits is such that there is a constant cir- 
culation of our population. Though in the proccss 
of this mighty provincial accretion, which has so 
astonished us withits growth,the blood may be fcrced 
through the arteries in unusual currents to the extre- 
mities, yet the self-restoring effort of nature shall 
return it through a thousand veins to the seat of 
life. The traveller from the old States, after many 
days, will return with the spoils of industry, and 
pour the grateful offering into the maternal lap. 

A single word or two, sir, shall suffice in reply to 
the fourth objection. It is in effect a “begging of 
the question;” for if you invite the occupant to take 
possession of your lands, he ceases to be a tres- 
passer. Your actof 1807 forbade trespasses upon 
the public lands; and yet how little has the moral 
sense of the commaniiy been shocked by the fre- 
quent and constantly recurring violations of that 


mountains are more tempting to the citizen than 


i 
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timent of the nation has pronounced it a dead let- 
ter. Can he who seeks a home and a domicii for 
his wife and his children offend against any cule of 
society? In vaia do you set up the artiticia! autho- 
rity of any law against so holy a purpose. Re- 
strict your pre-emption law to the actual settler; cat 
up specn'ation by the roots, aud your statute book 
will suffer no reproach, nor opprobrium rest upon 
your authority, from any of the acts which you 
fear. 

Taat there will be no strife or violent contention 
among the several beneficiaries of the pre-emp- 
tion law, the experience of the past sufficiently 
proves. ‘The northwest corner of Indiana (within 
my own observation) has been settled by pre-emp- 
tors A moreorderly, industrious, or beter rega- 
lated community, is not to be found. 

The argument in favor of pre-emptions is so 
pregnant, that it seems almost superfluous to ad- 
duce the authority of other Governmen's which 
have uniformly extended the kindest protection 
toward their infant settlements. From the time 
when the wandering Scythian roamed from one 
hunting ground or pasturage to another, as his 
brief annual tenure would expire—from the period 
of the folkland and bookland of the ancient Saxon, 
there has been no mercenary legislation upon laads. 
The far famed agrarian laws of Rome were de- 
signed to aid and protect the colonist. The States 
ot our own Confederacy have either surrendered 
their lands to settlers, or sold them at a nominal 
price. We are all conversant with that force of 
public opinion which constrained Massachusetts to 
pass laws requiring the successful plaintiffin eject. 
ment to pay the occupying claimant for what they 
termed his ‘‘betterments,”’ answering to the ‘‘meli- 
oramenta” of the civil law, or the “improvements” 
of the Western squatter. A mgorous policy 
against the settler would be alike in violation of 
contemporary sentiment, and of all the lights of 
experience, 

But Sena‘ors say that the new States, not con- 
tent with bearing the palm of successful rivalry 
from their o!der sisters, have really outstripped 
themselves, and have asserted the right of majori- 
ty before they have attained the age of twenty-one. 
Giant that this is trae, sir; ve have at least the proud 
satisfaction of knowiog that onr greatness hay not 
“been thrust upon us.” Itis a trophy ef our own 
achieving. Weglory in the fact that, in oar in- 
fancy, in our wilderness State, we have earned 
the honors of manhood. We boast not strength 
alone, but wisdom. In the ordinance of 1787, 
before the birth of your Constitution, we taught you 
the principles of civil liberty. Itis a s'ngalar tact 
that,in an ordinance creating a Government designed 
to be temporary, those great principles should be 
laid down as the fandamental basis of our society, 
and expressed to be forever binding and irrevocable 
upon people and States thereafter to arise. Like 
Hannibal, we were consecrated to liberty in our in- 
faney; and now that cur noonday sun is cnimi- 
nating upon the continent, we conjure you to ap- 
prehend no evil; nor to fear influences, however 
powerful, which are thus benign! Let Senators re- 
member, when they are disposed to mete out their 
favors with a sparing hand, under what diffieul- 
ties, under what discouragements, and under what 
painful perils, our early settlements were effected. 
Let them remember how, even in later times, it has 
co:tus all oar resources to settle down as owners 
upon the frowning forest. The State of Indiana 
has an area of upwards of twenty-two millions of 
acres; and her ci.izens have already contributed to 
the National Treasury, as the price of their de- 
mesnes, more than twenty millions of dollars. In- 
diana has barely passed her minority. How, after 
suck. 2xhaustion, bas their industry been taxed to 
caltivate and stock their fara.s; and to procure that 
bouatiful subsistence whieh an American citizen 
demands! 

You have been reminded, sir, by way of check- 
ing too gratuitous a spirit towards the new States, 
of the bounty and manificence, or as the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Preston} eloquently 
expresses it, of the justice (for what higher attribute 
can be claimed in these degenerate ages?) of Vir. 
ginia and the other conceding States in surrender- 
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ing their rich poise-sions to the Union. Tne new 
Siates congratulate themselves upon this result. 
They congratulates the Union. Had the States re- 
tained this territory we sheuld not now perhaps 
have been in the hands of a paternal Government, 
boasting its reedeemed guarantee for our admission 
into the Union. Wiskonsan, Iowa, Florida, would 
not have held that guarantee yet to be faithfully 
and speedily periormed. The territory Norshwest 
of the Ohio river would have been a mere appen- 
dage to the Old Dominion. Louisiana in all pro- 
bability vould not have been acquired, ner the na- 
vigation of the Mississippi secured. We should 
not now have boasted New Orleans, the peerless ex- 
porting city of this continent, nor would our great 
staple growing region of the South have had the 
valleys of the Upper Mississippi, the Obio, the Ii- 
linois, aad Wabash, to pour, free of duty,'heir abun- 
dant and ceaseless supplies into her bosom; thns 
giving to her annual eighty millions of exports 
one third of the clement of their value. 

As a representative of Western interests, I do 
not complain of partial cr unequal laws; but it can- 
not be forgotten that commerce has its costly cde- 
fences, and manufactures a protection springing 
from your jaws. Of necessity, almost, the pecu- 
niary patronage of the Government is limited to the 
seaboard. In proportion to its numbers, the West 
is the largest tax-paying section of «ur country, for 
the simple reason that notan article of import is 
produced there. These drains upon our industry 
we submit to with an uncomplaining temper. But 
we cannot forget the equity which such considera- 
tions raise when you are called to pass laws upon 
subjects peculiarly affecting our interest. Our 
staples are the agricultural predacts which seem to 
be placed beyond the pale of constitutional protec- 
tion. Cumpared with the magovitude of the agri- 
cultural interest, all the other products of labor in 
this country sink into utter ins:gnificance. Com- 
merce has its ene hundred millions of exporis, and 
an equal amount of imports, and our manufactures 
doubtiess transcend these sums in amount; but agri- 
culture, towering above all, ascends to two thoa- 
sand millions per annum. No nation can be per- 
fectly independent which does not raise its own 
bread-stufis; and the highest condition of social 
happiness and prosperity is attained where other in- 
terests, to be sure, are flourishing, but when the 
agricultural interest maintains the ascendant. Ia 
every vicissitude of trade, and in every revulsion 
of government, while famine and distress too often 
mark their desolating career in other countries, 
in peave and in war, our teeming soil conti- 
nues to yield its fruits to the labor of the hus- 
bandman, and our barns and! granaries to 
furnish. perpetual resources for the life of man. 
No event in history is associated with such a mass 
of human happiness, present and prospective, as 
the settlement of our Western country, by multiply- 
ing and cheapening the food upon which man sub- 
sists. But I wil: not press this topic farther. The 
people of the West, exulting in their growing 
strength, expect from Congress just and considerate 
laws, not se much from their power to enforce 
them, as from the enlightened appreciation in 
which their claims must be held by the entire Union. 

It is matter of regret that the dignity of these 
claims sh«uld be disparaged, or suspicion be 
thrown upon them by the manner in which the pre- 
sent bill was introduced into the Senate. When 
pre-emption laws become the mere foot-ba'l of 
party, or are converted into an engine for political 
warfare, it is no wouder that they fail to command 
that genetal assent to which they are entitled. The 
honorable member who brovght in this bill remark- 
ed, upon its introduction, that the Federal party (as 
he was pleased to term the Whig party) had, in 
the recent Presidential canvas, shown so devoted a 
love for log-cabions and their inmates, he was fear- 
ful they would anticipate the friends of the Admi- 
nistration in presenting the measure of a perma- 


_ Bent pre-emption, and he therefore hastened to sub- 


mit the proposed measure, Sir, the significant title 
prefixed to this bill, if it shall not be interpreted as 
ironical upon its worthy beneficiaries, has at least 
that aspect in reference to one of the great parties 
engaged in the recent Presidential straggle. Cer- 
tainly, sir, either the bill or its title, or some other 
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associations, have produced, in this debate, not a 
litle raillery against the emblems adopted for good 
cause by the Whigs in the late contest. The 
freight with which this pre-emption vessel is laden, 
is acceptable to my constituents, but they like not 
the flag under which she sails. In a word, sir, it 
cannot be concealed that this measure is intended 
to overreach the action of the coming Administra- 
tion, and either to foree that Administration 
into an antagonist position, or obnubilate its 
glories by this forced and sudden interposition of a 
policy for which the country was as ripe eight 
years ago asnow. It matters net to me, however, 
whether this consummation be achieved under the 
star of General Harrison, whether it be the con- 
comitant of that series of conservative and patrio- 
tic measures which are to restore the character of 
the age and to elevate our institutions, or whether, 
now urged on by influences no longer to be resisted, 
the measure has been precipitated upon us by the 
stern virtue which is felt and appreciated, and, I 
may add, feared in the character of General Har- 
rison, and by that powerful voice of the people 
which has pronounced his election. 

Connected with the subject of a final settlement 
of the land question, as proposed by the bill, two 
antagonist measures have been presented to the 
Senate. That contained in the amendment of the 
hon rable Sena‘or from Ken‘ucky, (Mr. Crirren- 
DEN] proposes to grant to the actual settler, whose 
estate shall not exceed the value of $1000, the right 
of pre-emption to any quantity of Jand not exceed- 
ing 320 ac es, and to distribute the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands among the several States 
of the Union in just and equitable proportions. 
The other, proposed by the honorable member 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Catsoun] contemplates 
a cession of the public lands to the several States 
within whose limits they lie, upon conditions, the 
principal of which are, that the States shall annu- 
ally pay to the General Government sixty-five per 
cent. of the gross proceeds, and that the cession 
‘shall be in full of the five per cent. fand or any 
part thereof not already eccrued to any Svate; and 
the said States shail be exclusively liable for a’] 
charges that may hereafter arise from the surveys, 
sales, and management of the public lands and ex- 
tirguishment of Indian title wivhia the fimits of said 
States respectively.” It also provides that the 
States may pa‘s pre-emption and graduation laws. 
I shall first consider the amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

I object to this scheme as unseitling the whole 
land system, approved by the experience of forty 
years, as destroying that uniformity which has con- 
tributed so much net only to the security of titles, 
but to the value of improvements made upon the 
newly purchased lands. It transfers the muni- 
ments of title from the archives of this Govern- 
ment to the custody of the Execu'ives of the seve- 
ral States, the forms of conveyance of course to 
be devised by the authorities of those States. It 
reates new responsibilities unknown to the Con- 
stitution, and dangsrous to our revenues. Who 
can believe that the States wi!l meet pecuniary en- 
gagements ef this kind with promptitude? Your 
laws cannot enforce their collection, and your only 
reliance is upon the faith of the States. In origi- 
nal engagements of the several States with the 
world, their plighted fa'th will be a sufficient 
guarantee for the redemption of any pecuniary ob- 
ligation. But here the case is very different. This 
proposition creates relations between the States 
and the Federal Government, not very dissimilar 
to those which exis'ed under the old articles of 
Confederation. A principal inducement for abo- 
lishing the old Confederacy, was because requisi- 
tions for money, (even for so serious a considera- 
tion as the payment cf the Revolutionary debt,) 
made by Congress upen the States, were not re- 
garded. The failure of a single debtor State to 
mert engagements imposed by this measare, would 
produce dissatisfaction, and justify a like remissness 
on the part of others. In every aspect of the case, 
the relation of debtor and creditor between the 
States and this Government is to be deprecated; 
bat when that relation is relied upon to supply a 
considerable portion of our current revenue, it can 
result only in disaster and disappointment, until the 


sense of obligation shall ultimately be broken. By: 
one experiment of the kind has been made since 
the era of our Constitution, and that was in the act 
of 1836, depositing forty millions of our surplus 
revenues with the States From the moment that 
this act was passed, and in contravention of jts 
very terms, the sense of the nation has pronounced 
it a distribution, and not a deposite act. That 
fund (or rather so much of it as was deposited) 
has ceased to belong to the resources of the Fede. 
ral Government; and he who would treat it as such 
subjects himself to the just animadversion of every 
practical man. 

But if, for any purpose, and particularly for re. 
venue purposes, it is unwise and hazardous to jn. 
volve the States in a condition of indebtedness to 
the Union, how is the argument strengthened, and 
the danger increased, when the consideration of 
that indebtedness is the price of their own domain! 
Some of the States have already asserted that the 
proprietary interest of this Government in these 
lands, and the authority necessarily assumed jn 
consequence thereof, is in derogation of the rights 
and sovereignty of the States. Such doctrines have 
been held, | believe, at least in Alabama and Mis. 
souri. They have been advocated by prominent 
members, both upon this floor and in the other 
branch of Congress. Ican regard this amendment 
in no other light than as an entering wedge for the 
surrender of all the public domain to the States 
where it lies. What, sir, are the principles of the 
contemplated cession? Not, surely, the employ- 
ment of the Statcs as agents merely of this Go- 
vernment for the sale of the lands, but a transfer to 
them in their own right, by virtue of a contract of 
purchase. It was so treated by the Committee on 
Public Lands at the last session, who were friendly 
to the measure. The amendment ex vi fermini re- 
cognises a certain right on the part of the Statcs to 
control these lands, at least so strong an eqnity as 
to render it improper in this Government further to 
direct their management. How long will it be, af- 
ter a cession made under such motives and im- 
pulses, until the States, habituated to regard these 
lands in the first instance as their own, shall forget 
the secondary obligation of yielding sixty-five per 
cent. of their proceeds to the general Treasury? By 
this act you weaken, nay, almost destroy, the sanc- 
tion of tre old deeds of cession from the original 
States, which now csnnot be violated without con- 
vulxien, and tempt the Siates to forget a contract 
which, after the lapse of a little time, shall seem to 
carry with itno moral obligation. I sam up all, 
when I say that the success of this measure is the 
loss of the lands. 

I forbear to treat of the objection which other 
Senators have handled, of the great inequality of 
this plan among the several States to which the 
cession is to be made, further than to quote a pas- 
sage upon that snbject from the report of a com- 
mit‘ee in the Indiana Legislature, made in Febru- 
ary last. They say: 

“Besides the objections that will be made to this measure by 
the old States, its gross inequality cannot make it generally ac- 
ceptable to the new States. The portion allotted to Indiana 
would be double thatof Ohio. dilinois would in like manner 
Gaacree® Indiana. Missouri, Arkansas, and Michigan like- 
wise, The result would be, that those States are to have the 
least benefit who have borne the heat and burden of the day. 
The settlement of Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, Mis- 
sissippi, and Louisiana, has been comparatively easy to that of 
Ohio and Indiana. They have endured no devastating wars, 
their homes have not been pillaged and destroyed, and their citi- 
zens massacréd as ours have been; nor have they fm into the 
national coffers any thing like the sumsof money that Ohio and 
Indiana have done; therefore this measure of Mr. CaLnovn’s, 
so unequal in all its bearings, caanot be acceptable, especially to 
Indiana.”’ 

To thisI will only add, that it is impossible so 
unequal a system can endure, and in its destrac- 
tion it is inevitable that the States will stand by the 
deeds you have given them, stripped of all condi: 
tion. In such a dilemma, of but littie avail will 
be the defeasance in your deed, or your reversion- 
ary interest. * 

The committee of this body on the public lands 
of the last session, did not attempt a vindication of 
this measure upon any gronnd of economy or right, 
but base their recommendation u the equity due 


to the new States, and upon the impracticability of 
the subject as a topic of Federal legislation; and, as 
if doubting the validity of their own argument, 
\hey attempt to lessen the importance of the mailer 
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by disparaging the fund deemed to be available out \| Three per cent. fund on nett amount of 


of the public domain. I shall not attempt to fol- 
iow the committee through the intricate process of 
reasoning, by which they endeavor to show that 
the present value of all the unsold lands in the nine 
States upon which this amendment would cperate, 
(being one hundred and sixty millions of actes,) 
amounts only to the sum of twenty-six millions, 
four hundred thousand dollars, or about seventeen 
cents per acre, although it would be difficult to 
assent to such an estimate. The committee, to de- 
termine the extent of the subject, should have loc ked 
at that boundless territory which lies west of 
the States immediately named in the amendment, 
and which will claim its benefits the moment they 
are admitted into the Confederacy. It is idle 
to suppose that their c'aim can be resisted; 
nor do I imagine that the advocates of this plan 
contemplate any other result. The consequence is 
that Iowa or any of the Territories coming into the 
Union with 60,000 inbabitants will claim an imme- 
diate cession of their lands. The average area of 
the Western States is 30,000,000 acres; this, di- 
vided among 60,000 ishabitants, would be 500 acres 
to each per-on, and to each family of six persons 
three thousand acres. Thirty-five per cent. of this 
(their fproper interest) would give to each such 
family ten hundred and fifty acres. What an ap- 
peal to the cupidity of our Terrilorial inhabitants! 
What clamorous demands will it beget on the part 
of the Territories for premature admission into the 
Union! What conflicts with your authority! How 
will the gift turn to poison in their cup and corrupt 
the legislation of the infantStates! If there can be 
an appliance to tempt the population from the old 
States into the Territories, the wit of man could 
not devise a more effectual one than this. 


But, sir, it will give rise to other and unusual 
difficulties. The Federal Government will be 
backward to extinguish the Indian title within the 
Territories, when the benefit is to enure to the 
people of those Territories, so soon as they are or- 
ganized into States. The uniform policy of the 
Government has been to extinguish those titles as 
fast as practicable; but now that the neighboring 
settlement have rendered Indian lands more valu- 
able, there will be a constant struggle betweeen the 
Territories and the Metropolitan Government, 
which shall avoid the costly sacrifice. It has been 
the boast of our institutions, that amidst the jarring 
interests of States, the Government has always pre- 
served the most paternal relation towards its pro- 
vincial appendages, the Territories. Let the plan 
of cession succeed, and this relation will be broken 
up, andin its place will be substituted the most 
cold and bitter rivalry. One of the Siates named 
in the amendment (Michigan) has, remaining with- 
in her limits, about eight millionsof acres of In- 
dian lands. These lands lie adjacent to Lake Su- 
perior, and are of little value. You had not many 
thanks from Michigan when you gave her these 
lands in lieu of those vaiuable possessions on the 
Maumee bay, and her gratitude will scarcely be 
increased when you require her to pay out of her 
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$3,602,050, is - - - 108,061 cess from our exchequer (which would have been 
Estimate for extinguishing the resicue effected by giving the proceeds of the lands to the 
of the Miamititle - . - 550,000 || States) the whole of our revenues were removed 
Estimate, (by Commissioner of Indian irom their accustomed depositary, the Bank of the 
Affairs,) tor expenses of emigration United States, and placed in the local banks. In- 
of the Miamies, . - - 55,000 |} structed by the Secretary of the Treasury, these 
Estimate for their subsistence one year, 36,666 || banks immediately inereased their discounts to an 
Five per cent. estimated expenses of unparalieied extent, and tlooded the country with 
survey and sale, is - - : 189,581 || currency. Sudd nly a wild and inforiate spirit of 
—~ speculation overran the land. Individuals and 
$1,956,252 |} States were hurried by an irresistible impuise into 
Estimate by topographical buieau for the most extravagant enterprises, the sequel of 
completiog the Cumberland road in which, on the part of the States, is found in the 
Indiana, . ° ‘ - 3,144 250 || tale of two handred millions of debt. 
pees Meanwhile our custom houses continued to pour 
Total, $5,100,502 their flood of revenue into the national coffers, un- 





til in 1836 a surplus of more than forty millions 
had accumulated. As a measure of the highest 
necessity, this surplus was, by an act of that date, 
direc'ed to be deposited with the States, the trae 
eilect of which was a distribution to the Siates of 
the amount paid under the act, about twenty-nine 
millicns. Unfortunately, for want of a supposed 
competency in Congress to do so, no specific appli- 
calion of this fund was directed. Some of the 
Stales invested their portion of the fund for various 
purposes; o'hers divided the principal sum per capita 
aiming theic people; but the general effect of the 
uncontrolled possession of the money was to induce 
new undertakings by the States, and an increased 
accumulation of liability. The:r resources being 
thus squaad-red and exnausied, it was impossible 
that either the States or the banks could long sus- 
tain themselves in such a career, and the revulsioa 
has come with which we are all too familiar to ree 
quire arceital of it. 

Having looked at this uninviting piciure, let us 
for a mowent imagine what would have been our 
condition if the distribution bill of °32 had passed. 
Having withdrawn from our current revenues so 
much as proceeded from the lauds, the deposi-e 
banks would have held no excess. The daily 
dratis of the Treasury would have employed ail 
our tunds, and the banks could not have enlarged 
their discounts beyond the ordinary wants of com- 
merce. That rash spirit of individual adventure, 
which, combined in masses, controlled and directed 
the legislative councils of the country to the same 
ends, would not have been aroused. The moneys 
received by the States from the lands were directed 
oy the bill to sp°cific objects. ‘These were to pur- 
poses of internal improvement or the payment of 
ceb’s contracted therefor; of education, and of the 
colcnization of free blacks. Thais stimulated by 
no exc ting influences, and thus prudentially cheek- 
ed, what monuments would not the States already 
have built in aid of commerce, what prouder monu- 
ments in aid of science and of intellect, unbarden- 
ei with debt, and endowed with means and capa- 
bilities for progressive ach‘evements in these great 
objects of patriotism and benevolence through an 
untold series of years! 


So that the State of Indiana, without including 
the Cumberland road, would be loser by the pro- 
posed cession six huadred and twenty-nine thon- 
sand one hundred and eighty-two dollars; and, with 
the loss of the Cumberland road, three millions 
seven hundred and seventy-three thousand fcur 
hundred and thirty-two dollars. The Committee 
on the Public Lands, in recommending this mea- 
sure, expressly say that “their report has been 
drawn up on the supposition that expenditures in 
the new States by this Government for intert.a! 
improvements would cease should the bill pass,” in 
which they also include the annual appropriations 
for improving the navigation of the Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi rivers. They credit (by the operation of 
the bill) the Federal Government, and consequent- 
ly charge the nine States embraced in the bill, 
among other things, with the withdrawal from those 
States of the fo}lowing appropriations: 

Grants and donations of land (except the six- 
teenth sect:ons) : . - $7,017,540 
Improvements on the Mississippi and 

Ohio rivers and Cumberland road - 
Five per cent. fund to be surrendered 

by the States - - - 10,214,262 


6,939,274 





$24,171,076 

This loss, it is true, they distribute through a pe- 
riod of eighty years, (the length of time computed 
to be necessary to dispose of the lands,) but the 
States interested in those improvements would 
hardly be willing to forego, at so critical a period 
of their affairs, almost the only hold which they 
have upon the pecuniary patrovage of the Govern- 
ment. In every aspect in which it can be viewed, 
this plan of conditional cession is full of objections, 
not tu be overcome. 

The amendment of the Senator from Kentucky, 
(Mr. CairrenpDEn,] prop’sing a distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands among the several 
States of the Union, is a renewal of a measure of- 
fered nine years ego by another distinguished Sena- 
tor from the same State, [Mr. Cray,] which twice 
pasred this body and was concurred in by the po- 
pular branch, by large majorities, but did not re- 


ceive the Executive approval. It was then a mea- 
sure of benefit and of fruitful hope—it is now re- 
medial. When we contemplate the present pecu- 
niary condition of the States, and contrast it wiih 
what it probably would have been, had the distribu - 
tion bill become a law, aad when we review the 
substituted series of measures which for the last 
nine years have marked the progress of the Govern- 
ment, and their influence upon the policy of the 
States, it is impossible to suppress our regret at a 
loss which many years of wise legislation will now 
scarcely suffice to restore. When the distribution 
bill of 1832 was negatived by the President, 
the States were involved in the most trivial 
amount of debt. At the present time, the 
President estimates the aanual interest upon their 
debis to be twelve millions of dollars, which, at six 
per cent. makes a principal debt of two hundred 


own coffers for the extincticn of the Indian title. 


I cannot omit, before concluding my remarks 
upon this. topic, to inquire what would be the con- 
dition of Indiana if this cession were accepted. 
Evidently ene of positive loss. There are remain- 
ing within the limits of Indiana, including that 
part of the Miami Reserve, not yet purchased, un- 
sold lands amounting to 5,706,508 acres. From 
this, deduct the sixteenth sections reserved for 
school purposes, and the canal lands, (in all about 
651,000 acres,) and there remain 5,055,508 acres. 
A large part of this is refuse land, which has been 
in market frem twenty to thirty years. The whole 
cannot be estimated at more than seventy-five 
cenis per acre, Making a sum of 3,791,631 dollars. 
Thirty-five per cent. on this amount is 1,329,070 
dollars, which is the gross sum to be retained by 
the State. Against this sum we have to set off the 





By a report from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
mad? in 1838, it eppears that if the land bill of 
1832 had passed, the States would have received, 
up to the 30th ot September of that year, tte sam 
of $57,227,230. Of this the share ef Ohio would 
have been $4,557,932; of Indiana, $2 646,744; of 
Illinois, $1,797,554; of Alabama, $1,965,934; and 
of New York, $8,190,102. These would have been 
the sums of money received by those States, in ad- 
dition to the two per cent. fund accruing to the new 
States, and to the expenses incident to the sales of 
the Jand. In addition to this, Indiana would have 
received 115,000 acres of land to make her equal 
with former grants to Ohio, and the other new 
States their proper proportions to reach the same 
equality. If the aathor of the lend bill of 1832 
deserves what posterity will award him—perpetual 
remembrance from his country—what must we say 
of those administrators of our affairs who have en- 
tailed upon us that counter policy to which wetave 
adverted, and the fruits of which are now like wa- 
ters of bitterness in our mouths! 


. millions. It is easy to trace this ruinous condition 
following amounts. tte: « ot the States to its primary causes, most prominent 
Gross amount due the Miamies and Pottawata- || among which stands the defeat of the distribution 
mies by existing treaties, - _ © $255,544 || bill. At that time, your Treasury, from an abun- 
Perpetual annuities under those treaties, dant commerce, (the fruit of an antecedent wise 
$38,070, equal at 5 percent. to a administration of the Government,) was redun- 
capital sum of - - - 761,400 |} dant, and your revenues outran the necessities of 





But gentlemen say that this distribution is uncon- 
stitutional and in viola:ion of the deeds of cession 
from the original States. 

In opposition to this view, I shall not not detain 
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the Senate to recapitulate at any length an argu- 
ment which has been so ably maintained, and is so 
familiar to the country. As to that portion of our 
territory ceded by the old Siates, it cannot be denied 
that Congress holds it in trast, in trast for all the 
States, old and new, and not for the people of the 
Stater. Ina this respect the proceeds of the land 
are different from ordinary revenues which are col- 
lected from th: people, and for their benefit, and not 
for the use of the States. The States are then part- 
ners in this great land fund, and Congress the trustee. 
There is no principle in law or ethics which preventsa 
a trastee from surrendering at pleasure a trus'; and 
into whos? hands can he make the surrender bat 
those of the cestui que trust, the beneficiary of the 
trust?) And here this argument endi; and concla- 
sively. For if, according to the very terms of the 
deeds of cession, this be a trust for the ure of the 
States, it must of necessity be in their several and 
corpora’e cipacity. The contrary idea cannot be 
found in our system. It was the States who sur- 
rendered to the Federal Government all the powers 
contained in our Constitution—the most of these 
powers in their exercise operate upon the people <f 
the United States, and the duties of the Govern- 
ment enure to their benefit; but here is an excep- 
tion in the very terms of the charier. I cannot, 
under our Constitution, conceive the idea which has 
been expressed by the learned Senator from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Catnoun ] of States in their ag- 
gregate capacity; I canin their Federal capacity; 
and if in this capacity they were intended to ho'd 
their interest in the lands, the deeds would have ex- 
pressed the tenure to be for the benefilof the “United 
States” and not “ for the use and benefit of such of 
of the United States as have becomr, and shall b»- 
come members of the Confederation or Federal 
alliance of the said States, Virginia inclusive, ac- 
cording to their usual respective proportions,” &c, 

Then came the Constitution providing that “the 
Congress shall have power to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting the ter- 
‘ ritory or other property belonging to the United 
States,” operat‘ng without qualification or condition 
upon territery subsequently acquired; and upon the 
lands previously acquired, subject to the trusts 
contained in the deed of cession. No proprietor 
can be vested with a more absolute mastery over 
his own estate; and the only limit to the powers of 
the national Legislature in this respect, is that con- 
scientious obligation which binds it, in the perform- 
ance of all its duties, to consult the welfare of the 
people and the States. 

Many powers have been exercised by Congress 
which the Constitution bas not delegated in terms 
For example, Congress have made investments in 
State stocks—they have remitied dutics to railroad 
companies and other associations, to supp'y which 
other classes must be taxed—they have given five 
per cent. of the lands to the new States, and grants 
of land—they have granted pensions and boun'ies 
to individuals—they have purchased territory be- 
yond the limits of the treaty of 1783, and formed 
out of it confederate States; and they have made 
scientific explorations. Not one of these but is of 
more equivocal authority than the cession of the 
proceeds of the lands to all the States. 

The Senator from Missouri (Mr. Benton] is in- 
dignant at a proposition which he says is to with- 
draw four miilions of annual revenue to be sup- 
plied by additional duties upon imports. If it be 
such aa outrage to divert this four millions, (the 
annual proceeds of the lands,) from our exchequer, 
into the treasuries of the several Siates, how much 
more severely do we wound the Constitution if we 
annihilate these proceeds altogether, and dry up 
this source of revenve? And yet, sir, the late Pre- 
sident has made this very recommendation. In 
his annual message of December, 1832, General 
Jackson says: “It seems to me to be our true policy 
that the public lands shall cease as soon as practi- 
cable to be a source of revenue,” and he proceeds 
to recommend such a di:pesition of them as shall 
barely reimburse expenses. This was the very 
session after the land bill had been first introduced, 
and had passed this body; and yet the Senator from 
Missouri now condemns it as an affirmance of the 
very principle sustained by General Jackson. 

For myeelf, sir, I subscribe to the doctrine that 


the lands ought not to be a source of ordinary Fe- 
deral revenue. In their management, so many 
questions of State policy, of jarring interests, and 
of patriotic accommodation are minzled, that they 
furnish too uncertain a reliance; and the compe- 
tency of thisGoverament to realize from imposts 
all that is necessary for its «conomical administra- 
tion, blended with high interests so immediately 
conaecied with the system of impost daties, plainly 
indicate another and a better direction for the land 
fund. 

‘I bat direction, sir, is given in the amendment 
under consideration, and it is demanded by a force 
and demonstration of authority which the people 
have rarely exerted upon their legislative func- 
tionzries, We cannot, if we would, shut our eyes 
to the condition of the States. Laboring under 
mountains of debt, I will not say that the burden 
of interest will, in a year or two, become insup- 
portable, and that their faith will be dishonorcd, 
b:cause I believe they will sustain their honor at 
any sacrifice. My own State (Intiana) is largely 
a debtor State, but during the suspension of 1837 
she was one of only two States, I believe, in the 
Union. who met her engasements in specie; and 
she will continue to do so. Buta few days ago I 
saw a notice from her Fund Commissioner, of his 
readiness to pay her present January instalment of 
interest. 

[Here Mr. Cray of Kentucky inquired whether 
the S'ate of Indiana had resorted to new loans for 
the payment of interest. ] 

Mr. White proceeded. Indiana has nct piled 
Pelion upon Ossa. She may, for the time, have 
appropriated some domestic funds for that purpose, 
and has been aided by her bank. 

But what will be the condition of the States when 
their vast amount of principal falls due from 1845 
to 1865! A worse blight cannot fall upon the 
prosperity of the States than a large and perma- 
nent debt. Our policy in that respect is essentially 
different from that of England. We could not 
survive such a debt as the British nation owes to its 
own subjects. The debt of Great Britain is equiva- 
lent, for the purposes of sustaining population, to 
an enlargement of her empire. Men live upon 
stocks there as they live upon land here. It is the 
garnered and the hoarded wealth of ages deposited 
with the Government, and the income ef the own- 
ers is guarantied by the industry of her millions of 
artificers, whose laboratories are the workshops of 
the world, and by the taxes which she draws from 
the commerce cf all nations. In this country, ca- 
pit:l finds other and better employment in the im- 
provement of the land. While England was an 
agricultaral country, she had no public debt. Af- 
ter the balance of power had been adjusted in Ea- 
rope, and the commercial era commenced, the Bri- 
tish debt was contracted. Expensive wars and the 
establishment of a colonial system have been ne- 
cessary to maintain that commerce, and her debt 
has bern rapidly accumulating. So soon as she 
shall have established her commerce beyond the 
competition of the world, there will be an end of 
her debt. Until our territory becomes toe thickly 
populated to sustain the inhabitaats, a public debt 
will prove a national calamity. 

Now, sir, it is in the power of this Government, 
without in the least impoverishing itse!f or tran- 
scending its proper sphere of action, to allet this 
rich domain of a thousand millions of acres to the 
States, and thus to relieve our people from intermi- 
nable and hereditary taxes. fhall we abuse, by 
vile inaction, this capacity todo good, aud incur 
the execration of our constituents? Js this confe- 
derated Government a mere machine fo run in an 
endless circle of inanity? Are we forever to be set- 
tling first principles which, like the blighted flowers 
ot early spring, shall yield no fruit? Hezs the Con- 
stitution no vitality, and is our theory of govern- 
ment a mere absiraction? In ordinary times, sir, 
we may sit here in cold deliberation, holding to the 
people the doctrine “ihat they expect too much 
from the Government,” and escape under that ge- 
nerous forbearance which accompanies a state of 
prosperity; but in such an exigency as the present, 
other and sterner duties invite us to action. Salus 
populi suprema lex, and let him abide the conse- 
quences who will not come tothe rescue. What is 
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cur Union, when the States are ruinei—our Confe. 
deration, whea its links are broken? Strike « yt 
the stars from our national banner, and it is no. 
thing but a piece of bunting Scr, the distribution 
policy wi'l control the next Presidential election. 
No, I mistake. Before that time, uaoder different 
counsels, and another Administration, this measure 
of safety and of beneficence will have passed; the 
flag of the Union will no longer prove a barren 
sceptre, and the triumphs of the Constitution wii! 
have been proclaimed. 

Senators have chosen, in the progress of tis de 
bate, to deride the principles upoa which that Ad- 
ministration has bsen brought into power. They 
mistake the type for the event, and suppose that a 
phrenzied majority will erect a log cabin upon the 
ruins of the Capitol. We rejoice, not, sir, that th 
log cabin bas been brougit to Washington, but 
that power has been transferred to the log cabin— 
that the Capito! has been removed to the couantry— 
that the people have exercised that residuary sove- 
reigoty which was always their own, and which 
heretofore has been suffered only to sleep—that, 
however the “divine righ.” of rule may instal itself 
in the Tailleries, in Buckingham Palace, or in the 
Kremlia, in this coantry its appropriate residence is 
in the thatched cottage of the American citizen. 
Let gentlemen cavil at the watchwords of freemen! 
“Tippecanoe” is now another name for liberty, and 
hencefor ward, in every struggle for human rights, 
and every contest between the ruler and the ruled, 
to the hopes of the patriot deliverance shall come 
from the wilderness, and the star of the West is the 
sign by which he shall conquer. 

Montesquieu says that ‘‘the fine system of Bri- 
tish Government was invented in the woods.” 
For the first time in our history, the territory North 
west of the Ohio river has given a President to 
the Usion—one connected with all the labors, with 
all the experience, with all the glories of our mighty 
provincial settlements. It would be strange if, 
und:r his administration, that social and political 
development which he so happily began in the val- 
ley of the Mississippi should not be urged onward 
until that great region has reached the destiny for 
which the Almighty desicned it—part and parcel 
with the Atlantic States of one great confederated 
em pire—borrowing from the old “Thirteen” the 
glories of the Revolutionary era, the last great 
drama of which wasac'ed West of the mountains, 
and imparting to the mother States, through every 
vicissitude of their future history, that viger and 
purity which we trust shall forever reside in the 
peaceful agricultural valleys of the West. 





SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
OF MISSOURI, 

In Senate, Thursday, January 22, 1841—In reply to 
Mr. Wes:TeER’s remarks on the Pre-emption bil’. 

Mr. BENTON said he had listened attentively 
to the argument of the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Wessrer] in favor of the constitutional 
power of Congress to pass the land revenue distri- 
bution bill, now so unseasonably, and so perse- 
veringly pressed upon the attention of the Senate. 
He had listened to it attentively; and in hearing all 
the argument which that Senator had delivered, 
condensed, and concentrated as it was, he believed 
he had heard all that could be said on that point. 
It was the sum and substance of all that he had 
heard before, either in this chamber, or oat of it. 
And what was it? Nothing more nor less than a 
reference of our power to the deeds of cession, 
and a derivation of our whole right to mske this 
distribution, from the terms and conditions of these 
deeds. He does not pretend to derive a particle of 
power to pass this bill except from those deeds— 
he refers to nothing else. Now, sir, what are the 
deeds, and whatis the bill? What does onegract, 
and the other cover? The deeds are limited to the 
original boundaries of the United States—the Mis- 
sissippi on the west, and the lel of 31 degrees 
on the south; the pill extends to the Pacific ocean 
west and to the Gulf of Mexicosouth! Such. is the 
difference—the wide difference—between them. If 
the argument of the Senator from Massachuset's 
was valid as far as it went, (which in fact it is 
not,) it would not answer his purpose; it would 
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not cover the subject—it would not cover the 
bill—no more cover it tham an inch square of 
carpet would cover the ample area of this cham- 
ber. The argument reaches no land but the 
fragmenis and refuse to be found in a few West- 
ern States—‘he leavings after ten, twenty, thirty, 
and forty years of sales in Mississ:ppi, Alabama, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan. This is ali that 
the argument reaches. The bill, on the contrary, 
extends to all Florida, as it stood with its ancient 
limits, extending from the Atlantic to the Mis- 
sissippi; and it extends to all Louisiana, in i's 
greatest conceivable extent, stretching from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific ocean. Such is 
the difference between the argument and the 
bill—such the immeasurable distance between the 
argument and the subject. If the argument was 
good as far as it went—if the deeds of cession ac- 
tually conferred authority to divide among the 
States the money received for the lands which they 
conveyed—still it would be worth nothing; for the 
bill is not limited to the money so received. It is 
not limited to the-lands mentioned in the ce sion 
acts; and if it was, no one would trouble himself 
about it. ‘The revenue to be received from those 
Jands is too insignificant, too inconsiderable, too 
contemptible, to be worth the treuble of distribu- 
tion. Itis net to these fragments and leavings that 
the distribution party look. They look to the rich 
mine beyoad the Mississippi—to the vast and fresh 
domain of the ancient Louisiana, spreading from 
the western bank of the Father of Floods to the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains, and thence to the 
shore of the Pacific. It is this to which the distri- 
bution party look—it is this to which their bill ex- 
tends; and having no title to this, not a word to say 
in favor of any right to touch it, the alternative 
szems to be to say nothing about it! to eschew the 
argument in toto; io quote.the deeds of cession, 
which have no relation to Florida or Louisiana; 
and then rely upon those deeds, and our ignorance, 
to pas an argument which has no foundation! 
This seems to be the resource of the whole distri- 
bution party, both on this floor and elsewhere, and 
the Senator from Massachusetts has not been able 
to add an iota to what we have heard before. 

Mr. B. said that he intended to bring this argu- 
ment to a practical test ata proper time—at the 
time when the details of the distribution bill shall 
be under consideration. He should then move to 
limit the distribution to the lands ceded by the 
States; and if that proposition prevailed, there 
would be an end of the matter; for there would be 
nothing to divide, and no one would care to press 
the matter. In using the word ce:sion, in speak- 
ing of the cession acts, and cession deeds, Mr. B. 
said, that he by no means admitted that any land 
had been ceded, or conveyed by those acts to the 
Federal Government. They ceded nothing but a 
right of purchase from the Indians, and every acre 
of this land which had come into the pcssession of 
the Federal Government, came by purchase from 
the Indians—came by Indian treaties, and not by 
State deeds—by paying money for them, and not 
by gratuitous donation. 

Mc. B. said, that another argument, not of con- 
Stitationality, or even expediency, but of pity, 
was brought to bear in favor of this policy. It was 
the distress of the States! The States were said 
to be in debt—to be in distress—to need relief; and 
the Federal Government is called upon to give it, 
This was new and alarming doctrine to him; it 
was new and portentous; and wholly foreign to 
the objects of the Union, and big with fatal results, 
either to the States themselves, or to the Federal 
Government. From temporary relief, either the 
Federal Government must goon to grant perma- 
nent supplies, and thus become the master of the 
States; or the States, from humble petitioners, must 
become authoritative claimants; must eventually 
demand as a right what they asked as a favor, and 
end with mastering the Federal Government by 
stripping it cf allits supplies. Consolidation of the 
States ison one hand; the dissolution of the Union 
is ¢n the other. No one can foresee which danger 
is to prevail; but all can foresee that the equili- 
brium between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment is destroyed from the moment that they have 
a common Treasury—from the moment they look 





to the same chest—and either party, no matter 
which, holds the keys of that chest. From that 
momeat the equilibrium established by our Consti- 
tation is destroyed, and one of the par.ies must be- 
come the master of the other. 

Mr. President, continued Mr. B. I deprecate this 
scene—this apparition of the States at the bar of 
the Federal Government,in the character of dis- 
tressed petilioners, prayiog for relief. I regret to 
see it. I was bred in the political school of Na- 
thaniel Macon, of John Randolph, and of other 
fathers of the Republic, who were still on the silage 
of action when I entered upon it twenty years ago; 
and from them I learnt that if the Federal Govern- 
ment avoided debt, contented itself with light taxes, 
preserved peace abroad, and kept open the channels 
of commerce, it was doing its part, and the 
States and the people would do the rest. . This is 
what I was accustomed to hear from these patriots 
and sages; and, tried by these principles, how s!ands 
the question of misgovernment or misrule between 
the States and the Federal Government?) How 
stands this question? Certainly more honorable to 
the Government than ever stood such a question 
between a Government and a people. In point of 
debt, there is nothing—nothing in the shape or form 
of national debt; for a few millions of outstanding 
Treasury notes, to be paid as due out of current 
revenue, can form no exception to the proud decla- 
tion that we have no national debt. In_ point of 
federal taxes, we may be said to be almost free 
from them. Nota particle of direct, or internal 
tax, exists by a law of the Federal Government. 
The duties on imported goods, since the extinction 
of the late national debt, have gone down to a light 
and moderate amount. But few articles are now 
taxed high; the one-half are not taxed atall! Yes, 
the one-half of the whole of our foreign imports 
are now free of duty—an advantage which no 
other nation om earth possesses, and which we only 
have enjoyed since the glorious administra‘ion of 
General Jackson. As to peace, we have it with all 
the world. Our temple of Janus is shut; for all the 
nations of the earth are at peace with our coun- 
try, and freedom of intercourse existing between 
them. Commerce was never more safe—was 
never so extended as itis at present. Not ony all 
the old channels of trade are open, but many new 
ones have been explored. Our enterprising mer- 
chants now go in safety to places whose very names 
were unknown to their fathers—to the antipodes, 
and to the poles—and no doubt at this instant, 
while I stand here speaking, there are American 
merchants en the oppusite side of our world, sepa- 
ra‘ed from us by the entire diameter of this globe, 
and all pursuing their remote trade in safety, free- 
dom, and peace. Thus stands the question of mis- 
government and misrule between the Federal Gc- 
vernment and the States. It has done its part, and 
nobly done its part by them—freed them from a 
national debt—touched them lightly with taxes— 
preserved peace for them abroad—kept open all 
the channels of commerce, and given to every citi- 
zen, at home and abroad, a clear stage and fair 
play for the exercise of his talent and the pursuit of 
his business. This is fulfilling the object of its 
creation, doing what it was created to do, accord 
ing to the doctrines of the school in which I was 
bred. ‘To go beyond this—to become the patron of 
the States, their treasurer, or their almoner—to un- 
dertake to relieve their distresses by doling out mo- 
ney to them from the general coffers—to deo this, is 
to do an act for which the Federal Government 
was never created, and which cannot be com- 
menced without being continued, and leading to 
consequences fatal to the independence of one cf 
the parties. 

No, sir, the Federal Government has done its 
part—has done all that it ought to do for the pros- 
perity of the States, except in one particular; and 
that is in net having subdued the revolt of the poli- 
tical and insolvent part of the banks. In the month 
of May, 1837—two months after Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration commenced—the banks stopped pay- 
ment; and, leaving out the large deposite Seeie 
which were forced into the measure by the distri- 
bution process, and the weaker banks which could 
not resist a general movement; leaving out these, 
and the suspension of 1837 was a revolt against the 





Democratic Administration, and the resalt of a con- 
spiracy as regularly contrived as any conspiracy 
has beer since the days of Catiline. Tais conspi- 
racy was hatched in the Bank of the United States, 
aud headed by its managers and its political confe- 
derates. Public opinion, and the conduct of the New 
York banks, prevented the permanent insurrection 
which was intended—drove the insurgent instita- 
tions into temporary submission to the laws, to be 
followed in 1839 by another revolt which con- 
tinued, as the first was des gned to contioue, until 
the Presidential election was over. The Federal 
Government did not put down these revolts; it did 
nt reduce these insurgent co; porations to subordi- 
nation to the laws, Ino that, and in that only, has 
it failed in its duty to th: States, But where was 
the failure? Notin the Federal head—not in the 
representative of the Union—not in the President. 
Mr. Van Buren discharged his duty—nobly—pa- 
t iotically-—- wisely —-firmly—-courageously, dis- 
charged it. He recommended the remedy; the 
constitutional, the adequate, the prompt remedy: he 
recommended the application of a bankrupt law 
to bankrupt banks; and if it had been applied 
when recommended, the second suspension would 
not have occurred. The Bank of the United States 
would have been wound vp in 1839; and the dis- 
tress and derangement of business, so injurious to 
the country, and so beneficial to the bank party 
during the election of 1840, would have been pre- 
vented. The Federal Executive recommended this 
only measure which was wanting to the public 
prosperity; Congress refused to pass if; and thus, 
the only failure of the Government to do ifs duty 
was occasioned by the representatives of the States 
themselves. 

Mr. B. deprecated the temper of the times, and 
the general disposition which now existed to look 
to the Federal Government for relief from distress, 
and for favors and privileges of every kind. This 
spirit began to be engendered above twenty years 
ago, when protective tariffs, pension lists, a Na- 
tienal Bank, internal improvements, and so many 
schemes toemploy petsons, and to expend money, 
occupied the debates and the legislation of Coa- 
gress. People were secuced from their proper pur- 
suits, and as good as called upon te come to the 
Federal Government for office, for money, for spe- 
cial legislation, for contracts, and for jobs and fa- 
vors which were to enable them to live and enrich 
themselves without labor er economy. This spirit, 
begun then under the stimulus and the action of 
Congressional debate and legislation, has been go- 
ing on ever since, until it pervades and absorbs the 
community. First individuals, then classes, now 
States. Congress is importuned now by more 
than 10,000 claims on our files, some of them re- 
jected for twenty, thirty, forty years; but still 
pressed upon us, and expected to be ptssed by dint 
of importanity. Forty thousand pensioners still 
swell our pensicn list. Armies of men, even young 
men, boys with down on their chins, come 
come here for cffice. Petitions for protective du- 
ties are coming in. Individuals of all ages and 
sexes, and classes of all kinds except the laborer 
and the farmer, come here for special legislation. 
We have seen all this, and now, portentously ris- 
ing above all the rest, and with power to command 
what they ask, appear the States! The indebted 
States are now appearing at our bar—coming here 
for relief—for money from the general coffers to 
pay their individual debts. They have had twenty- 
seven millions from the Federal Treasury. It was 
a fatal gift—searcely touched before it was gone, 
and the incentive todemand more. They now ask 
for a limited land distribution bill. They wi'l tare 
it in defiance of the Constitution and across its 
grave. Soon an unlimited land distribution bill 
will be demanded; and, if the golden eggs are l#ii 
too slowly, then kill the goose! divide all the lands 
at once; and when they are gone, have reconrse to 
the custom house; when that is emptied, the credit 
and the securityship of the Federal Government 
must come into requisition. There is no rule to go 
by, nor any barriers to arrest the onward courre. 
The barrier of the Constitution being prostrated in 
the passage of the first land distribution act, there 
is an end to further resistance. 

Mr. B. inveighed. earnestly against the thirst for 
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cflice and for spoil, which wav spreading and ex- 
tending in our country, and giving to our party 
contests a savage and ferocious character. He 
attributed the bitterness of our election contests, in 
a great degree, to the personal in‘erest which so 
many took in them. Officc—méney—special legis. 
lation—privileges and monopolies—weie ihe pur- 
suit of myriads, and the exeiling cause of their 
zeal and fury in elections. The pubiic good re- 
quired this spirit to be checked; it required the pub- 
lic mind to be turned ina different direction—to 
self-exertion—to the pursuits of industry, and the 
practice of economy—and made to find in these 
resources the true road to independence of mind 
and character as well as to independence of fortune. 
Too much had been done by C: ngress to give the 
pablic mind the wrong direction—to bring indivi- 
duals, classes, and coporations, to the Federal Go- 
vernment for support and relief. Too much of 
this work has been done already; and if the States 
are now to be added to the list, and are to come to 
this same fountain of supply for relief from dis- 
iress, where is the end of such a perversion of all 
the objects of the confederation, but in the consoli- 
dation of the States, or the dissolation of the 
Union? ” 





SPEECH OF MR. SHEPARD, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

In the House of Representatives, December, 1840 -- 
On the motion of Mr. Gippinas, of Ohio, to re- 
consider the ‘‘Navy Pension Bill.” 

Mr. Speaker: | am aware that the task which 
I have undertaken is an unpopular one; he, 
who endeavors to lop off patronege, will excite 
the hostility of those who rec: ive its benefits, and 
must expect opposition from that party, whose 
doctrine istostreng:hen this Government by creat- 
ing a dependence of particular classes and inte- 
rests. But having been placed on the Commitee 
of Naval Affairs, 1 mast do what I consider prorer, 
at the risk of incuriing enmity, or I must be faith- 
less to the trust, and inflicta wound on my cwn 
conscience. Without the slightest hesiiation, the 
former course will be firmly taken. 

The motion to reconsider the biil, which passed 
ihis House two days ago, is advocated on several 
grounds. The member from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Apams] thinks that my amendment, which became 
the 2d section of the bill, was ou! of order, and he 
has been pleased to insinuate that there was some- 
thing unfair or tricky in the proceeding. You will 
remember, sir, that Tinguired of the Cuarr if the 
amendment were in order. I didnot seize a sly 
opportunity to thrust iton the House, when my op- 
ponen's were absent, and the deci-ion being favora- 
ble, I have the protection of your shield in differing 
trom the honorable gentleman. He is doabtless 
well skilled in the law of Parlizment; and when he 
occupied your seaton a celebrated occasion, we 
were all charmed with the correctness of his opinions, 
as well as the digni/y of his conduct. But, sir, the 
2d section was in order, because it related to the 
same subject as the Ist; heretofore naval pen- 
sions have been paid out of a specific fund, 
and now when we are asked to makea draft 
on the Treasury for that purpose, the natural 
inquiry is what has become of the money, set 
aside by Congress, forty years ago, to meet the just 
demands of gallant officers and sailors? The act of 
1837 has destroyed that fund, and ia a bill intended 
to supply the deficiency it is certainly proper to re- 
medy the evil, and to kill the insect which has 
eaten up the substance. If, however, we are wrong, 
it is too late to make this objection; it is a naked 
technicality, not favore1 by the rules of Parliament, 
and sheuld be taken advantage of at the proper 
time, whilst a motion to reconsider ought not to 
prevail except on general merits. 

The member from Massachusetis also asserts 
that the amendment was hastily inueduced, and 
adopted without due consideration. Who else is of 
this opinion? Ancther gentleman from Massachu- 
setts, [Mr. Regen] And who joins the worthy 
couple in this complaint? A third member from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Satronstatt.] If a youth‘ul 
tyro had asked tor time to think, to consult and ex- 
amine documents, it ‘would not have been sur- 
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prising, but when “grave and reverend seniors” re- 
quest delay in order to deliberate, one is tempted 
to susile. Tese honorable gentlemen are ac- 
quainted with all the laws relating to this sabject— 
with them the pension system is a bantling that at- 
tracts peculiar care—and if fifty years were allow- 
ed,a bundred more would be asked before they 
reached w‘at I consider aju-t conclusion. Bat to 
propose the repeal of the act of 1837 isno new 
thing; if [am not mistaken, Mr. Dickerson and 
Mr. Pauldihg agree with me in opinion, and at the 
last session a bill passed the Senate, embracing a 
provision of this kind, but was smothered in this 
House under a mass of business. S>» ‘hat this sub- 
ject has atiracted the attention of Congress fcr 
some time. 

Hew was the act of °37 passed? It was not 
discussed, the yeas and nays were not taken on its 
passage, no man is bold enough to claim its pater- 
nity, and it may be said with truth that it sneaked 
through this Hail quietly and unnoticed on the last 
night of the session. Where was the member 
from Massachucetis [Mr. Apams?] He is a sleep- 
less dragon over the Treasury, when a political op- 
ponent is to be assailed, and why did he not in °37 
cry against the hasly outrage that was about to be 
perpetrated? Where was the other gentleman 
from Massachu-etis (Mr. Reep]? He was a mem- 
ber of the Committee of Navat Affairs, and ought 
io know something of this extraordinary measure. 

Tue honorable member states that a portion of 
the fund had been given to Mrs. Decaiur by a spe- 
cial act, and therefore it was thought reasonable to 
invite other widows and orphans to pariake of 
what had been sacredly devoted to a d.fferent pur- 
pose. This is adairable legic, and might have pre- 
vailed with Congress, though the gentleman made 
no speech to this effect, nor did he object to haste 
on the night of the 3d March, 1837. It is there- 
fore wise and proper to make an irruption into the 
Treasury, when the sentinel is asleep, or when 
good humor and kindly feeling have banished sus- 
picion; bat when the enormity is discovered, we 
are asked not to turn out the intruders with preci- 
pilation, but to act cautiously, to consult with each 
other, to debate, lest harm should come to the un- 
fortunate persons, who have exhibited so striking a 
‘ondness for o her people’s property. Sir, this act 
was passd stealthily, and should be repealed wi'h- 
out ceremony. 

The member from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] 
further stated that my amendment wes in conilet 
with the original bill. The first section ,quoth the gen- 
tleman, provides for the payment of pensions,and the 
s cond repeals the law which grants them—-so that 
the bill is made up ef inconsistent enaciments. 
If the law of 1837 were the only one that gave 
pensions,the reasoning would be conclusive; but the 
honorable member forgot to meation that pensions 
were due under that of 1800 and perhaps others; 
should the appropriation of the first section be more 
than sufficient to carry into effect the old laws of 
the country, the remainder will be safely kept in 
the Treasury as an unexpended balance. I hope 
that the patriotic anxiety of the gentleman will be 
relieved by this explanation. 

The same member proceeded to say that I had 
misstated the act of 1837, and thereby led honora- 
ble gentlemen into an error—he was also charitable 
enough to proclaim that I had not reada law which 
I wished to repeal. This is one of those random 
assertions, for which the distinguished member is 
remarkable, and to prove its gross injustice, | refer 
to the Intelligencer of this morning which contains 
my remarks of Monday. That journal repoits me 
to have said that the law of 1837 “provided that 
these naval pensions were to be paid, not to those 
who had suffered in the service and defence of the 
country, but to the widows and children of those 
who might, at any previous time, have died ia tke 
service, whether they had suffered or not. And it 
also provided that, when pensicns were thus paid 
to invalids, or persons who had incurred disability, 
the pension should be reckoned back to the date of 
the disability, as well as ferward from the date of 
the act.” This is what I said then and what I now 
repeat: those who refer to the act as published, 
will find it substantially, if not literally quoted. 


Mr. Speaker, | have been particular with these 
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matters, in order to aveid the making of irrelevant 
issues. I wish the House to decide this question 
according to its real merits, and, having cleared 
away the dust and smoke, that might have blinded 
our eyes, I shail endeavor to take a rapid view of 
the whole ground of controversy. 

In the year 1800 an act was passed for the “bet. 
ter government of the navy of the United States,» 
the 8:h and 9.h sections of which were as fullowi: 
‘ Every officer, seaman, aad marine, disabled in the 
line of his daty, shall be entitled to receive, for life, 
or during his disability, a pension from the United 
States, according to the natare and degree of his dis- 
ability, not exceeding one-half his monthly pay,” 
and “all money accruing, er which has already 
accrued, to the United States from the sale of prizes, 
shall be and remain forever a fund for the payment 
of pensions and halt-pay, should the same be here- 
after granted, to the officers and seamen who may 
be entitled to receive the same: and if the said fund 
shall be insufficient for the purpose, the public faith 
is he eby pledged to make up the deficiency: but if 
it should be more than sufficient,the surplus shail 
be applied for the making of further provision for 
the comfort of the disabled officers, seamen and ma- 
rines, and for such as, though not disabled, may 
merit by their bravery, or long and faithful ser- 
vices, the gratitude of their country.” Thus in the 
pure days of the Government the corner-sione of 
tbe pension system was laid, a fauud was established 
to accomplish the benevolent object, and the great 
piaciple was declared which should regulate its 
disposal. 

At that time the country was new and thinly set- 
tled; it presented to industry the most flattering re- 
wards, and it was difficult to draw our people from 
the walks of domestic life. Patriotism is a strong 
feeling, but cannot be relied on except under the 
pressure of circumstances; love of glory will stimu- 
late the most intellectua!, but it has little influence 
over the great mass of mankind. It was, there- 
fore, wise in the Corgress of 1800, to hold out strorg 
inducements to the ambitious and enterprising; they 
who serve the nation faithfu'ly, should be treated 
with distinction, and granted every comfort, con- 
sistent with our means and their own efficiency. 
Aud yet, sir, we may err on this side; the popular 
mind is aptto be dazzled by military display—if a 
ran goes into an Indian fizht he is thought worthy 
of a seat on this floor, and if he rans away and robs 
a fellow-soldier of his laurels, he is fit for the 
Presidency—so that there is no need of legislation 
to exalt the profession of arms. But this law was 
equally free from niggardiiness and false senti- 
ment; it conferred no sinecures, whilst it encou- 
raged the navy to the gallant performance of its 
duty. If an “‘officer, seaman, or marine,” be “‘disa- 
bled in the line of his daty,” a pension is awarded 
to him; injury received in the service is the title to 
public bounty, and if misfortune comes to the brave 
and zealous, it is in some degree alleviated by the 
country’s gratitude. The whole nation approves 
of this policy. To tura adrift on the world those 
who have become unfit for other employment by 
their devotion tous, would be inexpedient as weil 
as dishonorable; and, without regard to the finan- 
cial condition of the Government, Congress pro- 
vided means to cheer and sustain the unfortunate 
men who might suffer in defence of our flag. The 
United States gave up all claim to prizes which 
shoul be made by vessels of war; half of the mo- 
ney accruing from this source belonged to the cap- 
tors, and the other half was to “be and remain 
forever afund for the payment of pensions,” for 
‘the making further provision for the comfort of 
disabled officers,” &*. or “such as, though not dis- 
abled, may merit by their bravery,” &c. You will 
observe, sir, that pensions were not promised to 
every body who came within sight of the ocean, 
or who might possess a commission from the Pre- 
sident, and that our faith was pledged to keep the 
prize money a sacred deposite for the use of those 
who were so particularly described. Such was the 
spirit of the act of 1800; an act that passed before 
selfishness and injastice predominated in our coun- 
cils. Let us now examine the laws which have 
been subsequently passed. In 1813, pensions for 
five years, payable out of this fund, were granted 
to “the widows, and, if no widows, to the children” 
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killed, or die by reason of wounds reteived in the 
line of duty.” This was the first departure from 
the act of 1800; and, admittiog the propriety of 
giving the public money to widows and children, 
whether the officer possessed extraordinary merit or 
not, and without proof that the assistance of Go- 
vernmént was needed, there can be no doubt that 
the promise of Congress was violated by thus 
using the navy pension fund. Jn 1814, the provi- 
sions of this last act were extended to the “widows 
and cliildren of seanien and rharines”—~in 1816, 
pensions were granted to those who were wounded 
at Dartmoor prison,” or “the widows and children 
of such as were killed there.” Afterwards, at dif- 
ferent periods, the acts of 1813 and 1814 were re- 
newed, and in 1834 a law was passed granting 
pensions to the ‘‘widows of officers, seamen, and 
marines” who may die from “casualties, disease 
contracted, or injuries received in the line of duty,” 
aid directing that the pension “shall com- 
mence from the psSsage of the act” though the 
husband may still be living, ahd receiving 
his regular pay. Thus inroads wery gradually 
made on the fund, and its original object was for- 
gotten; yet the interest was more than sufficient to meet 
these demands, and the principal amounted to up- 
wards of a million of dollars at the close of the 
year 1836. 

The law of 1837, which my amendment repeals, 
was then passed, and anew doctrine was slipped 
into the statute-book; it gave pensions to the wi- 
dows, and, if no widows, to the children of officers, 
seamen, and marines, ‘“‘whe have died or may here- 
after die in the naval service.” Hecwever unjust 
and impolitic previous acts had been, they were not 
complained of, because the benefit accrued to the re- 
latives of such as “were killed, or died by reason of 
wounds received in the line of duty’’—but now ifasai'or 
sheuld die from an ordinary disease, or the consti- 
tution of an officer be broken cown by dissipation, 
their widows and children are entitled to the same 

nsions as those of the men who fall in battle. 

nndreds, therefore, rushed upon the pension fund, 
and we need not be surprised that it has been nearly 
consumed; in 1836 the annual charze was $58,009, 
in 1838 it reached to $103,120 33, and in six 
months—from March to September, 1837—the re- 
trospective operation of the law took $329,615 from 
the Treasury. 

It is true that something has been lost by the de- 
preciation of State stocks; but in what should the 
investment have been made? We have heard. a 
great noise about the attack on Siate credit, and 
now the Administration is assailed because it 
showed confidence in the integrity of the Siates. 
But this is a small matter; the act of 1837 hasdone 
the mischief, and the question is, shall it be re- 
pealed, or shall it be permitted to eat up the re- 
mainder of the fund, and finally be settled on 
the general Treasury? I understand that the 
American army is more liberally paid than that 
of England, excepting officers of the highest grade. 
If, however, it can be shown that officers or men 
receive less than the corresponding classes of civil 
life, their compensation should be increased. The 
eagerness ef youpg men to enter the service is 
strong proof that the country has been generous to 
its defenders; at an age, when other lads are a bur- 
den to their families, the midshipman receives pay, 
adequate to his wants, iseducated at the public 
expense, visits the mcst inreresting portions of the 
globe, and the button that he wears confers other 
advantages of no ordinary kind. Promotion is 
slow in time of peace; but, if he will observe the 
many who have failed in the learned professions, 
or have been wrecked by the whirlwiads of com- 
merce, the naval officer has reason to be content 
with the snug birth, of whish he cannot be de- 

rived. Sir,1 ama friend to the navy; honora- 
Tia ponies shall not monopolize its guardian- 
ship, and assume that the repeal of this law wou!d 
be, hostile to its interests. This great establish- 
ment should] occupy ahigh position—it is destined 
to be the right arm of our safety—and I repeat that 
ample pay should be given, the highest reward 
conferred on skill and bravery, and substantial 
kindness to suffering and misfortnne.. But a high 
minded man scorns to be an alms-taking pensioner, 
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tindet sixteen years old, of officers who shall be 
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when nothing has been achieved for the nation, 
and no injury has been sustained in its service 
This act of ‘37 makes no distifiction between merit 
and worthlessness—the brave ‘man’s widow re- 
ceives no more than the ¢oward’s relatives—and 
the drone or the drunkard is allowed to leave a 


charge on that country which he has disgraced. A | 


friend informs me of a common trick that is played 
at the eastward; an old sailor, that is worn out ia 
the m-rchant service, and feels that he cannot last 
fora long time, enlists on board of a national 
ship, and in a few months his widow and children 
receive a pension from the Government. Sach a 
system will bring the navy into contempt, and the 
p2opie will distrust its patriotism; butif the public 
boun'y be judiciodsly administered, not a murmur 
wi'l be heard, and the nation will bear with plea- 
sure the burden>on ifs gratitude. 

The member from Mas:achusetts [Mr. Apams]} 
thinks that the act of °37 made a contract, which 
we are bound to fulfil. An obligation, sir, implies 
that something is given or done on both sides, and 
as the gentleman sometimes quotes Blackstone, it 
is odd that he overlooked the great lawyer on the 
present octasion. The law of 1800 was undoubt- 
edly a contract, because it was passed at an early 
period, and may have induced many to hezard 
their lives in the service; it also embraced the con- 
dition of “‘wounds,” “disability,” and extraordinary 
gallantry, which musi be complied with before its 
advantages could be partaken. But the country is 
not indebted to these who receive pensions under 
the act of 1837; the husband or father enlisted vo- 
luntarily, was paid well, treated kindly, and there 
is not the slightest evidence of great suffering or 
uncommon exertions. Does the gentleman con- 
tend that pensioners have a vested interest in our 
liberality? This doctrine would be scouted in 
Great Britain, the land of pensions and sinecures; 
if Ido not err, a pension was withdrawn from the 
poet Coleridge, and though such an instance may 
be regretted, it strengthens my position. 

The other two members from Massachusetts 
[Messrs. Reep and Satronstatv) have almost shed 
tears, when speaking of the disappointment which 
this bill would bring to the widow and the orphan; 
I admire the generosity of these honorable gentle- 
men, and would imitate their example on a p:oper 
occasion, but I cannot indulge private feeling at the 
expense of a great principle. My objection, how- 
ever, to the Jaw of ’37, does not arise from iis own 
intrinsic consequence, for the Government could 
easily pay this draft on its Treasury; a disposi- 
tion is gaining ground among certain classes of 


the people to live oat of the public granary, and it | 


must be checked or private morals and just legisla- 
tion will be entire'y subverted. This feeling has 
existed in all countries, and making alliance with 


tyrants or mobs, according to circumstances, it has | 
had a powerful influence over the internal affairs | 


of nations. Here, it is in close intimacy with the 
disinterested wish of a few stockjobbers to control 
the currency, and the still more honest desire of tax- 
ing one man’s industry for the benefit of another; 
and yet, sir, all these things are alvocated for great 
national purposes. The tyrant has a plea for his 
atrocities, and legislative corruption will always 
be provided with a decent pretence; the meanest 
creature that walks the street endeavors to conceal 
her degradation with gaudy clothing, and it is easy 
to digaify an abstraction of the public money with 
the name of charity or national tenevolence. 

Before I conclude, Mr. Speaker, Jet me notice 
an expression which fell from the honorable mem- 
ber from Massachusetts. Yesterday, when speak- 
ing on this subject, he used the word ‘‘dishnora- 
ble.” I do not suppose that this term was applied 
to me, but a friend intimates that he understood 
the gentleman to refer to the course which I have 
pursued. 

{Here Mr. Apams, with great animation, denied 
that such a reference was made, and hoped that 
Mr. S. would treat ear-wigs as they deserved.) 

Sir, the honorable member need not have been 
so hasty. I bad no intention of retorting. My 
humble character can be left with safety to those 
who know me on this floor, and to the country, 
which will ultimately do justice to all her servants. 
I have oftcn listened to the honorable member with 
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the deepest indignation--he has frequently in- 
dulged in severe animadversions on the people 
whom I partly represent, artd the institations under 
which I was born—yet, sir, I have abstain- 
ed trom usixg the poisoned arrows which he 
delights io throw. Werel able to codfend with 
a gentleman of such wit and knowledge, respect for 
age and services torbids the treatment that his be- 
havior merits. When I compare what the hono- 
rable gentleman is te what he might be, it isa 
source of mortification. Inheriting the blood of a 
genuine patrivt, having passed through all the 
offices of trust known to the Constitation, and pos- 
sessing a vigorous intellect, he migtt’ become the 
father and the idol of this House. Wher younger 
men, in the s:or of debate, lay aside the courte- 
sies of gest'cmen, and rush into the conflict as if 
we were engaged in ayersonal warfare, the mewm- 
ber from Massachusetts might curb the wild spirit 
of faction, and save us from many scenes of dis- 
grace. Sir, he might do more. The different 
S:ates of this great Confederacy sometimes think 
ihat they are uajusily dealt with by their sisters— 
the Norih taunts the South with slavery, the 
South writbes under burdens imposed for Jocal pur- 
poses, the East accuses the West of taking the 
lion’s share of the national property; the West 
calls the “Old Thirteen” a cruel stepmother, and 
so greatis the strife that the most sanguine Occa- 
sionally despair of the Republic. Kind words, 
conciliatory feeling, and just legislation, would 
throw oil on the troubled waves of discord, and 
who could be so fit a mediator as one that, having 
reached the highest round of human ambition, 
would now delight to promote the happiness of his 
country; and, constituting the link between Wash- 
ington and the present generation, could bring to 
us the warning words and patiotic exhortations 
that fell from his almost inspired lips? Did the 
member pursue such a course, his earlier honors 
would fade away before a newer and brighter 
glory; and, what is still dearer to a pure heart, he 





| would enjoy the grateful affection of millions of 


freemen. 

But, sir, I have no right to lecture the honorable 
gentleman, and I ask pardon of the House for giv- 
ing vent to my feelings. 





SPEECH OF MR. CLAY, 
Or ALABAMA, 

In Senate, Monpay, January 15, 1840. 

Toe bill to establish a permanent prospective 
pre-emp-ion system, in favor of settlers on the pub- 
lic lands, who shall ishabit and cultivate the same, 
andraise a log cabia thereon, being the speciai 
order of ihe day, was taken up, the question being on 
the proposition of Mr. Carrrenpen to recom- 
mit the bil, with instrac'ions to report a bill to dis- 
tribute the proceeds of the sales of the pubiic lands 
among the S:ates, which Mr. Catnoun offered to 
amend, by subsiitating a bill to cede the public 
lands to the States in which they lie, upon certain 
conditions. 

Mr, CLAY addressed the Senate as follows: 

Mr. Presipent: It is with unfeigned reluctance 
that I again throw myseif on the indulgence of the 
Senate, to participate further in this discussion. 
Had the debate been confined to the bill, as origi- 
nally introduced, or as it has been amended, I 
should have been content with the few brief re- 
marks submitted by me in its commencement. 
But, sir, it bas been made to assume a far broader 
latitude, by the motion for recommitment made by 
the Senator from Kentucky, and the amendatory 
motion of the Senator from South Carolina. lt now 
involves, not merely the que:tion, whether we shall 
grant the right of pre-emption, to the limited ex- 
tent of 160 acres of lan4, to the actual settler and 
cultivaior of the soil, but whether we shal! distri- 
bute among the several States the entire revenue 
arising from the sales of the public lands, amount- 
ing, as I shall hereafter show, to a probable average 
of some $5,000,000 annually, and lay taxes, or 
borrow money, tc make up the deficiency; with all 
the incidental questions of power and policy; or 
whether we shail sell to the States that portion of 
the public domain lying within their limits, for an 
adequate consideration, and on safe conditions, and 
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thereby sett'c definitively the multifarious and per- 
plexing questions of controversy concerning them 
which present themselves, and occupy our time and 
attention, at each successive session of Congress. 

I am aware that the discussion now belongs, 
more especially, to the two propositiens of the Sena- 
tors from Kentucky and from South Carolina; 
they have, however, intimate coanection with the 
origioal bill; and before I proceed further, I must 


submit a few remarks in reply to some of the ob- | 


jectiops which have been urged by i's opponents. 
Tne quarter from which this opposition comes, 
Mr. President, may well excite the surprise of 
some, and is not entirely unworthy of notice. It is 
from the opponents of this Administration, and the 
friends of that which is shortly to take its place. 
Althouch in my opening remarks, it will be recol- 
lected, Lex'ended to those gentlemen the courtesy 


of supposing they intended to carry out their late | 


professions in practice, I must confess my faith in 
the sincerity of those professions, as well as in 
many others made by them in the late canvass, 
was not very sirong. I had too often witnessed 
here, and in the other House, while a member, 
their very decided and inflexible opposition to this 
and all kindred measures, to use no stronger ex- 
pressions, to justify me in feeling much surprise at 
the course they have thought proper to pursue on 
this occasion. 

But, sir, what must be the, astonishment and dis- 
appointment of the numerous, meritorious, plain, 
and unsophisticated class of citizens, whose inte- 
rests are sought to be protected and advanced by 
this measure, when they see the very men who 
were, but the other day, loudest in their professions 
of ardent attachment, and devotion to their welfare 
and interests, now its most uncompromising oppo- 
nents, and seeking to defeat it wholly, or to so clog 
and embarrass it with amendments as entirely to 
’ destroy its usefujness? I know an attempt some- 
what ingenious has been made by one of the gen- 
tlemen on the other side [Mr. Crirrenpen] to ex- 
plain away this apparent contradiction between pre- 
sent acts and former professions; but, sir, it will not 
do. Their professions and emblems must, and will, 
be construed accerdiug to ordinary rules of com- 
mon sense. Did not the Opposition, with one 


voice, charge the present Administration and its | 


friends with hostility to all the great interests of the 
country? With having destroyed the currency, 
and produced the existing scarcity of money? With 
having reduced the price of property aad produce, 








and the laborers’ hire? With having warred against | 


the interes's of the farmer, the mechanic, and the 
workingman, as well as those of the merchants 
and manufac:urers?) We all know they did—and 
amongst the emblems of their feelings, their princi- 
ples and their policy, were log cabins and their ap- 
pendazes. 

Such was their devotion to log cabins, Mr. Pre- 


sident, that they were not content with bui'ding | 
them in almost every city, village, and hamlet of | 


the country, where they had before been unknown 
and unused, but they imparted to them an entire 
new quality—that of locomotion. An electioneer- 
ing pageant or procession could not be gotten up, 
nor regarded ascomplete, unless a log cabin formed 
a part. Hence we saw them placed on wheels 
and drawn by triple teams through the streets of 
our cities, followed by thousands and tens of thon- 
sands of shouting, enthusiastic, and devoted friends 
—according to the Whig chronicles of the times. 
And, sir, on these occasions, age forgot its decripi- 
tude, and threw aside its accustomed gravity and 
reserve; and we might have seen grave and re- 
verend Senators falling into those proeessions of the 
jJast summer and autumn, and marching through 
suffocating clouds of dust, and panting and sweat- 
ing under the burning heat of an almost vertical 
sun, responding to the sentiment, and keeping 
time with the melody, of such delectable ditties 
as “Tippecanoe and Tyler too,” “Jim along 
Josey,” und the like. Was all this apparent 
enthusiasm devo.ed to the insensate wood, of which 
those log cabins were constracted? Or, was it 
not designed, in connection with the fact that Gen. 
Harrison bad formerly voted for both pre-emp- 
tion and graduation, (which was urged throughout 
the new States,) to make the impression on the 
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humble inhabitants of log cabins, every where, 
that the candidate of the Opposition and his sup- 
porters, were their peculiar friends? To say 
otherwise, would seem to me to be barefaced 
mockery—nay, sir, the violent opposition which 
this bill has encountered, and that which itis now 
but too obvious the graduation bill and all kindred 
measures are destined to encounter from those 
same gentlemen, proves incontestably that all those 
exhibiions of kind feeling and generous sympathy 
were but acruel mockery ! 

Sir, as I remarked on a former occasion, this bill 
is free from the objection of partiality which has al- 
ways been urged against thuse heretofore passed; it is 
no longer confined to the citizens of the new States, 
nor to those already on the land. The pre-emp- 
tion bill, now before us, opens the door to every 
individual of the old as well as the new States, and 
enables him to obtain a freehold and a home. To 
former pre-emption bills our opponents raised the 
objection of partiality; to this they raise the objec- 
tion of its too great universality: it is aow too broad, 
and admits too many to the enjoyment of its privi 
leges. 

Do you believe, Mr. President, it would be pos- 
sible soto frame a bill as to obviate the difficulties 
of such objectors?’ No, sir, as fast as we remove. 
one ground of objection, another is taken. They 
complained that former bills were too narrow; we 
ex'ended ihe provisions of this; and sow, forsooth, 
itis too wide! Sir, were I to indulge a conjecture, 


I should say that no bill, narrow or wide, would | 


suitthe palates of these fastidious gentlemen, so 
long as it contained the pre-emptive feature, ex- 
tending the pretccting shield over the humble culti- 
vator of the soil against the power of the heartless 
speculator, and parcelling out the public domain, 
in small tracts, to those who will improve and ren- 
der it prodactive, instead of seliing it in large bo- 
dies to the 1ich monopolist, who will suffer it to lie 
waste and unprofitable till the necessities of the cul- 
tivator compel him to give the desired profit. 

Mr: Pres dent, the Senator from Kentucky far- 
thest from me [Mr. Cray] on this occasion, as 
heretofore, heads and leads on the opposing host. 
However versatile he may have proved himself on 
other great questions, of which some prominent 
instances might be given, he still remains, as he 
has always heretofore been, the immovable and in- 
flexible opponent of this and all other measures of 
liberality to tke people of the new States. That 
Senator has thought proper to refer to the incidents 
of last year, to which I have just alluded; and 
while, in one breath, he thinks proper to call us, 
who have uniformly supported former pre-emption 
and graduation bills, “new converts’ to log cabin 
principles; in .the next, he taunts us with 
having failed, by our friendship, to conciliate 
and secure the votes of more than four out 
of the nine new States. He called those mea- 
sures “land traps to catch votes,” ard ex- 
ulted that they had failed to accomplish the de- 
sired object. Sir, if they did fail, in the sense inti- 
mated by the Senator, they may have had some 
influence in the Western States, as Abolition had 
in other quarters in deciding, at Harrisburg, last 
winter, who should be the standard bearer of the 
Federal party. And, sir, this same Federal party 
were ready enough, and did avail themselves of 
General Harrison’s supposed popularity, by repre- 
senting him as “‘an older and better soldier” in the 
cause of the pioneers of the West than the present 
incumbent. Let not that honorable Senator sup- 
pose for a moment—let him not “lay the flattering 
unction to his soul”—that he will ever live to see 
the day when the honest, intelligent, and high- 
souled people of the West, will forget the wrongs 
they have suffered, in connection with this subject, 
and reward tho:e with their confidence by whom 
they have been inflicted. No, sir: if the chivalrous 
sons of that region are to be conciliated, it must 
be by honorable atonement, not by continued and 
persevering hostility, 

Mr. President, I cannot pass by, altogether un- 
noticed, another topic, introduced by the Seaator 
from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray,] though, to my mind, 
without any very natural affinity to the subject un- 
der consideration. Afier denouncing the original 
bill as “a fearful extension of the pre-emption sys- 
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tem”—as “an untried and most hazardous experi- 
ment,” he appealed to the Administration Sena- 
tors not to introduce and pass new and important 
measures, “just as a dismissed minis'ry were going 
out.” How magnanimous! and how meekly he 
wears his blushing honors! But the Senator must 
have forgotten, at the moment, that Congress passes 
laws, and not any ministry, which may be going 
out or coming in. He must have forgotten, too, 
that his illustrious “military chieftain” holds the 
doctrive that the Executive is not a branch of the 
law-making power; and that he bas said, in effect, 
that he would veto no law which might be passed 
by a majority of Congress, and be desired by a ma- 
jority ot the people. 

Sir, the Sena‘or from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] has 
followed this up, by furnishing another disclosure 
of the difference in the conduct of aspirants, before 
and after elections—another discrepancy between 
promises and performance. We ali recollect the 
denunciations against the present Administration 
for its alleged “proscriptions for opinion’s sake.” 
The Opposition assumed, as one of its various par- 
ty cognomens, that of the ‘‘anti proscription party” 
—no man was to be removed from office fora 
mere difference of political opinion. Yet, sir,what 
does the Senator—who speaks as one having au- 
thority—what does the Senator now tell us on this 
subjec'? In allusion to the appointments which 
have been, or may be made by the present Chief 
Magistrate, he very clearly intimates, they are not 
to be much in the way of his successor. He tells 
us significantly and emphatically, that “General 
Harrison means to be President on the 4th of March 
next.” He says ‘General Harrison, when he comes, 
will look at those whom he finds in office; and, if 
he finds that they are honest and capable and faith- 
ful, that they have not been noisy and forward po- 
liticians, nor brought their official influence in con- 
flict with the freedom of elections, if any such 
there be”—(at the same time making an emphatic 
pause and shaking his head most incredulously, 
and satisfying all who heardand saw him that he 
meant to be understood that he believed there 
would be none such) “he hopes he will let 
them stand (though he feared there would be 
but few) as monuments of the liberality of a 
Whig Administration, acting on patriotic princi- 
ples.” Such, the Senator tells us, are the chances of 
Democrats, who may be found in office, to remain 
as monuments of Whig magnanimity and forbear- 
ance! The Senator evidently means to be under- 
stood that there will be none such; and I submit the 
question, whether a single one—whatever may 
have been his capacity, his purity, his fidelity, or 
his discretion—will be able to pass the ordeal which 
awaits him, or run the gauntlet unscathed, amongst 
the thousands and tens of thousands of hungry ex- 
pectants and greedy office seekers, who are said to 
have already visited North Bend in pursuit of the 
spoils; and who will shortly infest every avenue 
leading to the Presidential mansion in greatly aug- 
mented numbers?) Why, sir, before I left my resi- 
dence, I heard the names of some twelve indivi- 
daals mentioned, as aspirants to the office of post- 
master of a town containiog a population of only 
some 3,000 son!s—yet, I never heard the first im- 
putation against the capacity, integrity, or fidelity 
of the incumbent. And s0 it is, sir, ihroughout the 
country: there is scarcely an oflice of the most 
humble grade, held by a Democrat, for which there 
are not many applicants to be found in the ranks of 
this office-hating, anti-spoils party. I have seen it 
stated that but a few days ago, the Legislature ofa 
neighboring State, in which the Whigs have recent- 
ly obtained the ascendency, turned out indiscrimi- 
nately every Democrat, even down to the men who 
swept the floors of the Capito!. Such, sir, are the 
evidences of Whig sincerity, and such will be the 
monuments of Whig magnanimity! 

Another topic (said Mr. C.) has been brought 
into this discnssion, and dwelt upon at some length 
by several Senators, who are opposed to the bill, 
which has no sort of connection with the subject. 
I allude, sir, to that of the naturalization of fo- 
reigners; and whether a State is competent to ex- 
tend the right of suffrage to a foreigner, Dot natu- 
ralized. As itis a question not involved in the bills 
nor in any other proposition under consideration, I 
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shall neither attempt to discuss nor pass upon it on 
this occasion. It is true, sir, that a motion was 
made, so to amend the bill, as to exclude foreigners 
from the benefits it is intended to confer; and that 
amendment, with my concurrence, was voted doWn, 
as was asimilar one, when the pre-emption bill, 
passed in 1838, was before us. It was an aitempt 
to introduce an enurely new feature inte our system. 
From its foundation to the present dayy the law of 
this Government has indiscriminately aathorzea 
sales of the public domain to foreigners, as well as 
citizens. Itis wholly a question between such in 

dividuals and the State ia which they purchase, as 
to how far they shall be permitted to hold real ex:ate, 
or transmit it by inheritance to their children. No 
gentleman can doubi the power of aS.ate to cons!i- 
tute any description of persons legal owners of such 
property 2s they may purchase, and to determine all 
the incidents of such ownership—it preperly bs- 
longs to State authority, nor does it conflict at all 
with the constitutional power of this Government 
over the subject of naturalization. Sir, there are 
reminiscences connected with our earlier history, 
which I canno! and would not willingly forget--when 
the natives of other climes generously came for- 
ward and fought the battles of our independence 
shoulder to shoulder with our fathers. The t'me 
was, when we would not have raised this question, 
and [am unwilling toraise itnow. In othes times, 
it was our proud boast that our country was the 
refege and the home of the persecuted stranger, and 
the asylum of the oppressed of all other nations; 
and it shall continue to be our boast, so far as my 
vote is concerned, as long as we have unoccupied 
space in our wide spread and happy land. 

Mr. C. said the Sevater from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cray] had thought proper to give them the history 
of the pre emp ion policy, commencing with John 
Cleves Simmes, and the persons holding under 
him, and going through the various acts which had 
been passed to protect occupants, in Louisiana and 
elsewhere. To this he (Mr. Cray of Alabama) 
presumed the Senators had tarned their attention, 
and understood it thoroughly. But the S:nator had 
charged that after General Jackson came into 
power, there was ever attendant on the land sys- 
tem disorder and fraud, and conduct of a most im- 
proper character. Yet, where was the proof of it? 
He (Mr. Cray) denied that disorcer or fraud had 
increased under the legislation of General Jack- 
son’s administra‘ion; and he told the Senator if he 
would look back to the memorils on file, he would 
find there had been infinitely more riot and disor- 
der bef re that period, than from that to the pre- 
sent. Why, on those occasions almost an univer- 
sal combination of capitalists would take place, and 
they took the land from men of small means, and 
monopolized the whole at the Government price; 
and they would hold the land in an uncultivated 
and an unproductive state, until the necessities of 
the cultivators compelled them to give to the spe- 
culators th: desired profit On some ocva- 
sions the sales were suspended, in conseqaence of 
those combinations of the speculators; and appeals 
were made to the authorities here, to know whe- 
ther the sales sheuld be proceeded with at all, so 
géeat was the annoyance from that cause.. But 
had they heard recently of a sale being broken up 
by riot or combination? Far from it: on the con- 
trary, so far as he knew, every thing had been 
peace and quiet; and except in a [ew isolated cases, 
there was no evidence of fraud. Where was the 
inducement to fraud? And if there were induce- 
ment, where, under their pre emption laws, could 
it be successfully carried out? Could it be done by 
the individual who sits downon a small tract of 
160 acres of land? by the emigrant who went from 
an old to a new State, with the wish to tillthe Jand? 
Ob! it was said, money was made by the pre- 
emptive right, by fraud and perjary. If this were 
80, ‘he parties would be subject to prosecution; bat 
had there been any prosecutions? and where was 
the evidence that such frauds and perjiiries had 
ever taken place under this law? In the part of 
the couatry that he (Mr. Cray) came from, he 
knew of no such instance. There every thing un- 
der these laws was peace and quiet. 

_ But gentleman tuld them they were introducing 
the it system. Now, as it regarded the fresh 


land brought into the market which was subject to 
the pre-emption law, there was not the color of any 
ground for the imputation. According to all the 
pre-emption bills which had hitherto been passed, 
and such would be the law if the present bill passed, 
the sales could not be postpone beyond the period 
appointed by the President’s preclamation. If no 
pre-emption law ever passed, the time of sak 
would be the same. Could the Senator find, in any 
law heretofore passed, a provision which denied to 
the President the power to bring th: land into the 
market at the earliest moment? No. Well, then, 
how was it with the land which was subject to pri- 
vate entry? It was allowed to them before to enter, 
and they were privileged to enjoy it during the two 
years of the operation of the laws, and now 
they were restricted to a period of twelve months, 
and if ithe payments were not then made, any 
other individual was entitled to pay for it, and the 
occupant was ousted from it. Was that credi? 
By no means: the Government forbears merely to 
se'l to any other man, until a‘ter the lapse of 
twelve months from the passage of the law, or the 
time of settlement. There is no:ale to the occu 
pant until he makes paymea'; and, of course, no 
credit. 

But tte Senatur went still fur-her, and said that 
great losses had accrued under thee pre-emption 
laws; and how did he make this appear? Heca led 
their attention to the Presdent’s me-sage of De- 
cember, 1837, and pointed to the statement that 
the average excess, as he alleged, accordiog tothat 
document, was six cents per acre, and they were 
told by the Senator that this was made out by 
spreading it out over all the sales by private entry, 
as well as those at euction. Now he (Mr. Cray of 
Alabama) a-sured the Senator from Kentucky that 
he was totally mistaken, If the Senator would 
look at the document seni to the Sena'e in the be- 
ginning of January, 1838, which was ia progress 
of preparation from the month of September of the 
preceding year, and from which, doubtless, the Pre- 
sident made his repre*entation of the land sales, he 
would see that it did not embrace the lands sold 
by private entry, but was confined to lands 
sold at auction, beginning in the year 1830 
and coming up with the cash system to 1837, 
just before that document was communicated 
to Congress. The average excess spreading over 
all the land sold a! auction, aud by private entry, 
was but 24-5 cents per acre. He wou'd, more- 
over, call the attention cf the Senate to anoth-r re- 
port, which showed that all land so/d at auction af- 
ter the passage of the pre-emption Jaw of June, 
1838, up to ihe last year,was but 4 38-100 cen’s per 
acre above the minimum, and the average price 
of the whole by private entry, and all, was but 
$1 26 anda frac’ion per acre. Independently of 
ail this, had the Senate forgot that,for two years end 
ahalf before the first pre-emption law was ever 
enacted, it was but one cent an acre exc:s:? If 
Senators would look further back into a document 
embracing Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, it would 
be found that the general average excess in those 
States forthree years, (before the passice of che 
pre-emption law of 1830,) was only six mills per 
acre abeve the minimum pr.ce; and this would not 
cover the expense of sales by auction, in the em- 
ployment of an auctioneer, the extra compensation 
to the Registers and Receivers, clerks, &c. The 
pre-emption bill then, wzs not a proposition to 
give away the public lands; nor to reduce the 
amount of money received for them, materially 
below that which would be received under the 
auction sysiem. 

{[Mr. Cray of Kentucky here interposed, and 
said he alluded to this subject to show what the dif- 
ference was with and without pre-emption laws. 
He then went into some explanations, as we under- 
stood, to sustain his former views, and concluded 
by reading the following extract from the message 
of President Vana Buren, in Pacember, 1837, to 
which he had referred: 

“Upon a critical examination, it is fund that the lands sold at 
the public sales, since the introduction of cash payments, in 
1820, have pueinand, os an average, the nett revenue of only six 
cents an acre more than the minimum Government price,” &c.)} 

Mr. Cray of Alabama resumed. He said the 
extract from the President’s mess»ge, which had 
just been read by the Senator from Kentucky, 





proved that he had been mistaken io his former 
s atemen’, and agreed preci ely with what he (Mr. 
Cray of Alabama) had said. As the extract read 
by the Senator showed, the President expressly re- 
ferred to ‘“‘the public sales, since the introduc'ion of 
the ca-h system, in 1820,” and did not mention nor 
embrace the sales by private entry, in fixing the ave- 
rage excess, above the minimum, at Six cents an 
acre. He said, if the Senator from Kentucky 
would review his remarks, as published in one ot 
the daily pape.s ef this city, he would find that be 
had been understood by others, as saying that the 
average excess was reduced to six cents per acre, 
by being spread over all the sales made—those by 
private entry, as well as those a' auction. This 
was the error he (Mr. Cray of Alabama) was en- 
deavoring to correet. 


(Mr. Cray of Kentucky again interposed, and 
aswelif the six cents average above the miaimum, 
was not made out by including the lands soldat 
private entry.] 

Mr. Cray of Alabama maintained the con- 
trary; aad repeated what he said before in subs‘ance; 
that the gereral average, including private, as well 
as public sales, from the commencement of the 
cash system in 1220, to the 30th of September, 
1837, only exceeded the minimum 2 4 5 cents per 
acre. He said this was shown by a report of the 
Commissicner of th: General Land Office, made 
on the 8h of January, 1838, responsive to a reso- 
lution bf the Senate, of the 20ih September pre- 
ceeding, to which he wonid invite the attenticn of 
Senators. Mr. C. said, aware that the Sena‘or from 
Kentucky had heretofore maintained that the ave- 
rage alluded to had been made oat by embracing 
private sa’es in the estimate; and bring anxious to 
to satisfy him, that the difference would be inconsi- 
Cerable, he had twelve months ago called on the 
the commissioner of the Genera! Land Office, and 
obtained a statement of the quantity of public 
land, which had been sold at auctioo, from the 22d 
June, 1838, to that time. ‘The result was that, in 
the sale at auction, exclusive of neariy two millions 
of acres, the average price had been bu: $1 29 38.100 
per acre, being a gain of only four cents and a 
fraction above the minimuin, without any deduc- 
tion for extra expenses; aud the general average 
was but $1 26 18-100 per acre. Mr. C. remarked 
that these facts were sufficient to show incontestably 
that the gain of the Government, by selling at auc- 
tion, was too insignificant in a pecuniary point of 
vi:w, to have any material influence on the policy 
of the Government. 

1 have felt it my duty, Mr. President, (said Mr. 
Cuay,) to say this much in reply to the objections 
which seemed most worthy of notice, urged, by its 
opponeats, against the original bill. I come now 
to the secoad branch of the subject under conside- 
ration—the moticn of the Senator from Kentacky 
[Mr. CaitTenpén] to distribute the revenue arising 
from the sals of the public lands amongst the seve- 
ral States—a proposition, in my opinion, more ob- 
jectionable than any other. This is a question 
which I have heretofore had cccasion to examine; 
but I have now re-examined it, with care and atien- 
tion, and have been confirmed and strengthened in 
all the objections which I hav@ urged against the 
measure oa forme: occasions. 

The first general reflection that arises irrepressi- 
bly to my mind, in approaching the discussion of 
this proposition, Mr. President, is the time, and the 
circumstances, under which it is brought forward. 
If we had a redundant Treasuiy—a jarge surplos 
revenue—as we had a few years ago, although it 
would not, ia my jadgment, warrant the exercise of 
such a power, it would render it more plausible, 
Bat, sir, what hzs been the s’ate of our finances 
for the last three or four years? and what is their 
condition now? Four years.ago, we had a redun- 
dant Treasury—it contained more than $40,000,000. 
Under an act of Congress previously passed, 
near $30,000,000 of this amount was deposited 
with the several States, on the Ist of January, 
the 1st of Apri! and the Ist of July, 1837. In the 
mean time the commercial revulsion cf May, °37, 

took place—the banks saspended specie Reyes, 
and refused, or were unable, to refund the public 
money ited with them—thus crippling our o;. 
dinary resources, and reducing the Treasury below 
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the curreat demands fer the support of Govern- || the times, and the lange 


ment. It became indispensably necessary for the 


President to convene Congress on the first Monday . 


in September, within six months from the day of 
bis inauguration. We were compelled to antici- 
pate the receipts of the revenue, and to raise mo- 
ney by loans to keep the Government in motion. 
Ai earh succeeding session down to the present, we 
have been constrained to adopt similar measures, 
and, at this moment, there is a bill before the other 
branch of Congress again to anticipate the receipts 
from the revenue by the issue of Treasury notes to 
the amount of five millions of dollars. Indeed, we 
have been charged on this floor by some of the 
Senator's political friends, since the commencement 
of the present session, (how truly, it is not my pre- 
sent purpose to inquire,) with having created a na- 
tional debt to the amount of near thirty millions of 
dollars; and we have been urged to increase the ta- 
riff on certain articies to su; ply the ordinary wants 
of the Government, and supersede the necessity of 
an extra session of Congress. Yet, sir, under all 
these circumstances, and with this gloomy picture 
of our financial condition, presen’ed by the Oppo- 
sition, a distinguished member of that party 
comes forward with a proposition to ab- 
stract from the Treasury the entire revenue from 
the public lands, not only for the present year, but 
for an indefinite period—forever. I have said this 
would amount to the probable sum of €5,000,000 
annually. My estimate is predicated on the receipts 
into the Treasury, from the same source, accord- 
ing to atable now before me, for a period of ten 
years—from 1828 to 1837, both inclucive—dar- 
ing which an average sum of more than seven 
millions of dollars was annually received from this 
source of revenue. And taking in'o view the 
quantity of fresh lands that will be coming into 
market in the new States and Territories, it is not 
probable the average will be reduced below the 
sum I have supposed, within the next ten years. 
Well, sir, what must be the inevitable consequence 
of withdrawing this large annual sum from the or- 
dinary means of meeting the public expenditures? 
Will it not become absolutely necessary to 
supply the deficiency, thus created, by taxation 
to that amount, or by borrowing money? If we 
take five millions of dollars out of the Treasury, 
and are compelled to pay it back again, in the form 
of new taxes, or an increased tariff, what do we 
gain? Or, rather, is it not obvious that, so far from 
gaining any thing, the expenses of collection and 
disbursement are a dead los:? On the other hand, 
if we make up the deficiency by borrowing five 
millions annually, are we not creating a perna- 
nent national debt which, with the accumulating 
interest, wil!, in a few years, amountto an hundrd 
millions of do!lars? 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that there can be 
no diversity of opinion upon this subject. The 
proposition of the Senator from Kentucky plainly 
involves the alternative, to be submitted to the 
American people, whether they will take from the 
Treasury of the United States the annual proceeds 
of the public lands, to be refunded by increa‘ed 
taxation, or by contracting a new national debt, 
which is to go on augmenting, year after year, in- 
terminably. Sir, divested of the plausible robes in 
which it has been clad by the ingenious sophistry 
of the mover, and its other advocates, it is a naked 
and graceless proposition to borrow money for the 
purpose of distribution among the States. Can 
the people be prepared to sanction such a policy, 
if that were the only question? Sir, I cannot be- 
lieve it. 

These views, Mr. President, go to the expediency 
of the proposed measure; but there are other ob- 
jections of more insuperable character. The Sena- 
tor from Kentncky [Mr. Crirrenpen] has said the 
States have a right todemand a distribution under 
the compacts between the ceding States and the 
General. Government. Now, sir, I hold that the 
States have no right to demand—nor has the Gene. 
ral Government any right to make such a distri- 
bation. Itis, in my opinion, perfectly demenstrable 
thatsuch an act would violate the terms of cvs- 
sion, as well as the Constitution of the United 
States. To sustain the first branch of my proposi- 
tion, it is only necessary to recur to the history of 
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age employed in the acts 
of cession them:c' ves. 

To form a more satisfactory opinion upon this 
subject, said Mr. Cray, it will not be unprofitable 
to go a little back and examine the proceedings of 
Congress antecedent to any surrender of territory 
by the States. It must be recollected that there 
were two parties !o these compacts—Congress, on 
the onehand, holding out inducements and t ‘nder- 
ing propositions for an adjustment of territorial 
difficulties, and the States, on the other, respending 
to those propositions. An examination of the pro- 
posals and negotiations between contracting parties 
will always facilitate a correct understandiag of the 
contract itself. We all know that, even before 
the close of the Revolutionary war, there were dif- 
ficulties amongst the States in regard to the extent 
of territory claimed by some of them. There was 
a vast amount of unoccupied and unimproved land 
claimed by some of the States, while the others 
maintained that, if the war terminated successful- 
ly, and those wild domains were thus conquered 
and secured, it would be accomplished by the united 
patriotism, courage, toil, and blood of all the 
States; and, consequently, they should enure to 
the common benefit of all. The Congress of the 
confederation concurred in the view of the ques- 
tion last mentioned, and on the 6th of September, 
1780, agreed to the reportof a committee, to whom 
had been referred, for consideration, communica- 
tions upon the subject from the Legislatures of 
Maryland, New York, and Virginia, which, 
amongst other things, contained these views: 

“That it appears more advisable to press upon those States 
which can remove the emtarrassments respecting the Western 
country, a liberal surrender of a portion of their territorial 
claims, since they cannot be preserved entire without endan- 
gering the stability of the general confederacy; to remind 
them how indispensably necessary it is to establish the Federal 
Union on a fixed and permanent basis, and on principles accep- 
table to all its respective members; how essential to public cre- 
ditand confidence, to the support of our army, to the vigor of 
our councils and success of Our measures, to our tranquillity 
at home, our reputation abroad, to our very existence as a free, 
sovereign, and independent people,” &c. 

Now, sir, said Mr. C. there is not an idea to be 
found in this report, so adopted by Congress, about 
separate or distinct interests of the several States. 
Every motive held out, relates, in the language of 
that patriotic body, to the safety and “stability of 
the general confederacy”—to the establishment of 
“the Federal Union ona fixed and permanent ba+ 
sis”—*‘to public credit and confiderce, to the sup- 
port of our army”—‘“to our tranguillity at home, 
our reputation abroad, to our very existence as a 
free, sovereign, and independent people.” 

This report, sir, was followed up by the adoption 
of a resolution on the 10th of October, 1780, which 
is expressly referred to by the preamble to angther 
resolution upon the same subject, which was 
adopted in April, 1784, (after the cessions from 
New York aad Virginia had been made,) as “hav- 
ing fixed the conditions to which the Union should be 
bound on receiving such cessions.."” The former 
may, therefore, be justly regarded as the fundamen- 
tal proposition of the General Government—the 
very basis of all the cessions which were made by 
the several States, as they all followed after it, and 
may bs considered as assents or agreements to the 
proposed “conditions to which the Union should 
be bound.”” Consequently, it must have an im- 
portant influence in determining the preper con- 
struction, to be placed on the several acts of ces- 
sion, and I must beg the indulgence of the Senate 
till l read it entire. It is in the following words: 

* Resolved, That the unappropriated lands that may be ceded 
or relinquished to the United States, by any particular State, 
pursuant to the recommendation of Congress of the 6th day of 
September last, shall be disposed of for the common benefit of 
the United States, and be setiled and formed into distinct 
Republican States, which shall become members of the Fede- 
ral Union, and have the same rights of sovereignty, free- 
dom, andindependence, as the other States; that each State 
which shall be so formed,shall contain a suitable extent of territo- 
ry,not less than one hundred, nor more than one hundred and fifty 
miles square, or as near thereto as circumstances will admit; 
that the necessary and reasonable expenses which any particu- 
lar State shall have incurred since the commencement of the 
present war, in subduing any British posts, or in maint: ining 
forts or garrisons within and for the defence, or in acquiring any 
part of the territory that may be ceded or relinquished to the 
United States, shall be reimbursed.” 

Now, sir, is it possible for any ingenuity or so- 
phistry to put on this resolution a plausible con- 
struction, to sustain the idea of separate interes's 
in the proceeds of the lands among the States? On 
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the contrary, is not the language plain and empha- 


tic, that the lands which may be ceded to the Ge- 
neral Government, ‘shall be disposed of for the 
common benefit cf the United States"—the name by 
which this Government was called and known un- 
der the Articles of Confederation, as well as since— 
and and not for the benefit of the several States? If 
any thing were wanting to establish more conclu- 
sively, that the interest of the States in the proceeds 
of the laffds expected to be acquired under these 
proposals, was, on all hands, understood to be 
joint, and not several, it is to be found in the last 
clause of the resolution, which specially declares 
“that the necessary and reasonable expenses which 
any particular State shall have incurred since the 
commencement of the present war, in subduing any 


| British post, or in maintaining forts and garrisons 


within and for the defence, or in acquiring any part 
of the territory that may be ceded or relinquished to 
the United States, shall be reimbursed.” 

It is a legal maxim, which the gentlemen en- 
gaged in this debate on the other side canuot fail to 
recognise, that “exceptio unius, exc‘usio est alierius;” 
and it isa principle of reason and common sense, 
to which all minds must assent, that when a par- 
ticul.r reservation or exception follows a general 
grant, the mere spscification of the exception im- 
plies that there is no other, and strengthens and 
confirms the grant to all that is not reserved. 
Then, sir, | am sus‘ained in the conclusien that, so 
far as the terms of the proposals to the States, by 
the General Government, are concerned, we are 
bound to appropriate the revenue, arising from the 
sales of the public lands, ‘‘for the common benefit 
of the United States,” and not for that of the States 
severally, with the single exception that “any par- 
ticular State” was to “‘be reimbursed” for ‘‘neces- 
sary and reasonable expenses” which had been 
“incurred” for the objects specified in the last 
clause of the resolution. 


Having thus seen the obligations proposed to 
be assumcu vy tne General Government, let us 
now, Mr. President, proceed to examine the acis 
of the several States, purporting to cede or relin- 
quish their claims to Western territory. And 
here it may be well to remind Senators that all the 
acts of cession, with the exception of those of 
North Carolina and Georgia, were made before 
the adoption of the Constitution, and, consequent- 
ly, had reference to the Articles of Confedera- 
tion. itis fair to presume that all the States that 
relinquished territory, were actuated by the same 
high motives of patriotism and policy, and had a 
common object in view; but as there is some dif- 
ference in the phraseology of the several deeds, and 
some of the gentlemen, who have addressed the 
Senate, having laid great stress on the particular 
words employed in some of them, it may facilitate 
us in making a proper construction to bring into 
one view those clauses of each, wkich express the 
purposes contemplated by the grantors. I shall 
take the deeds of cession in the otder of time that 
they were exccuted. 

The deed from New York declares that the ter- 
ritory ceded— 

“Shall be and enure for the use and benefit of such of the 
United States as shall become members of the Federal alliance 


ofthe said States, and for no other use or purpose whatso- 
ever.” 


That from the State of Virginia declares— 

“That all the lands within the territory so ceded to the United 
States, (with certain reservations not necessary to be recited,) 
shall be considereda common fund for the use and benefit of 
such ofthe United States as have become, or shall become 
members of the Confederation, or Federal alliance of the said 
States, Virginia inclusive, according to their usual respective 
proportions in the general churge and expenditure, and shall 
be faithfully and bonafide disposed of for that purpose, and 
for no other use or purpose whatsoever.” 

Those from Massachusetis, Connecticut, and 
South Carolina, adopt the same language, and con- 
vey “to the United State of America, for their bene- 
fit”—the respective States “inclusive.” And the 
deed from North Carolina corresponds with that 
from Virginia. The deed from Georgia differs 
from all the rest in several respects, and shall be 
hereafter noticed. : 

Now, Mr. President, the question to be decided 
is—do these several deeds respond to, and agree 
with the “eonditions” proposed by Congress, “to 
which the Union should bound on receiving 


such cessions”—that is, “for the common be- 
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nefit of the United S:a'es?’” Do not all the deeds, 
which I have brought to the notice of the Senate, 
use the same language in effect? Those from Vir- 
ginia and North Carolina declare that the lands 
‘teeded to the United States shall be considered a 
common fund, §c.” Do not these words distinetly 
convey the idea of a joint fund, in contradistinc- 
tion to one in severally? Could language 
have been used more expressive of a full as- 
sent to the terms which had been proposed by 
Congress in their resolution of the 10:h of Octo- 
ber, 1780? I think not, sir—and the terms 
employed in the other deeds of cession, though not 
the same, may be regarded as equipollent. For in- 
stance, as I have shown, those of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and South Carolina, conveyed ‘ to the 
United States of America, for their benefit.” Is not 
this a conveyance for joint benefit, in the absence of 
any qualifying expressions? It cannot be denied: 
and, sir, I may remark, that there is not a clause to 
be found in any one of the deeds of cession, which 
reserves any separate interest or dividend to the 
State by which it is made. Can it be reasonably 
supposed, that the States would have used such 
language as they did, with the distinct avowal of 
Congress before them, that the ceded territory 
should be “‘disposed of for the common benefit of the 
United States,” if they had intended to secure to 
themselves any separate or distinct interest? On 
the contrary, admonished, as they were, of the pur- 
pose and intention of the General Government, 
they would have carefully inserted express reserva- 
tions of such distributive shares as they intended to 
secure. 

But, sir, there are other clauses in some of the 
deeds of cession, which have been seized upon by 
some of the friends of distribution to give color to 
their construction. In some of them this language 
is used: “for the use and benefit of such of the 
United States as have become, or shall become 
members of the Federal alliance, &c.” “‘accord- 
ing to their usual respective proportions in 
the general charge and expenditure.” It seems to 
me, sir, that this argument is easily answered. It 
is only necessary to bear in mind that all the ces- 
sions which have been enumerated, except that of 
North Carolina, were made before the adoption of 
the Constitution, and hers in the same year; and 
that the language just quoted had reference to the 
mode of raising revenue, under the Articles of Con- 
federation. Article 8 is in the following words: 


“All charges of war, and all other expenses that shall be in- 
curred for the common defence or general welfare, and allowed 
by the United States in Congress assembled, shall be defrayed 
outofa common Treasury, which shall be supplied by the se- 
veral States, in proportion t the value of all land within each 
State granted to or surveyed for any person, as such land and 
the buildings and improvements thereon shall be estimated, ac- 
cording to such mode asthe United States in Congress assembled 
shall from time to time directand appoint. 


“The taxes for paying that proportion shall be laid and levied 

by the authority and direction of the Legislatures of the 
several States, within the time agreed upon by the United 
States in Congress assembled.” 
. Sir, although Congress then made sppropri- 
ations “for the common defence” and ‘ge- 
neral welfare,” and paid them “out of a 
common Treasury,” we see they had not the 
power of taxation. They only had power 
to lay down the rule for the assessment of taxes, 
and make requisitions upon the several States, un- 
der whose authority alone they were to be levied 
and paid over. Then, sir, when a “common fund” 
was placed in the general Treasury “for the use 
and benefit of such of the United States as had be- 
come, or should become, members of the Federal 
alliance,” “according to their usual and respective 
proportions in the general charge and expendi- 
ture,” it was merely intended to relieve them, re- 
spectively, of the payment of that proportion of the 
amount of the requisitions which might be mace 
on them by the General Government. In other 
words, it was equivalent to a credit to be estimated 
by that rele, to which each State, belonging to the 
Federal alliance, was to be entitled at the “common 
treasury;” for the absurdity of paying over this 
“common fund” to the several States, “‘according 
to their usual and respective proportions in the 
general charge and expenditure,” to be immediately 
returned, or repaid by them into the “common 
treasury,” could never have been perpetrated by 
the wise men of that day, 
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which the proposition of the Senator from Keu- 


tucky for the distribution of the revenue arising | 
from the sales of the public lands, or any other pro- | 


position heretofore made, having the same object in 


view, is imperfect, and, I may add, totally imprac- | 
If a distribution can, or ought to be made | 
under the deeds cf cession, it must be done by the | 


ticable. 


rule of taxation established by the Articles of Con- 


federation; at least the clause on which I have re- | 
marked, and on which gentlemen rely, evidently | 


refers to that rule, and indica‘es no other. 

The “ usual respective proportion in the general 
charge and expenditure” was fixed by the 8th article 
already quoted,according to the value of all ‘‘the land 
within each State, granted or surveyed, and the build- 
ings and improvements thereon.” No such rule of 
taxation, or “charge and expenditure” now cexis's, 
nor is the plan of distribution predicated on that 
principle, or on the provisions of the Constitation, 
which has been since adopted. Under that instru- 
ment Congress may raise revenue by taxation, 
direct, or indirect. In the second section of the first 
article it is provided, that ‘ representatives and 





direct taxcs shall be apportioned among the several | 
States, which may be included within this Union, | 
according fo their respective numbers, which shall be 


determined by adding to the whole number of free 
persons, including those bound to service for a 
term of years, and excludirg Indians not taxed, 
three-fifths of all other persons.” Now we know 
that this rule of taxation is altogether different from 
that established by the Articles of Confederation; 
and that it is not the criterion referred to by the 
deeds of cession, for apportioning among the seve- 
ral States ‘‘the general charge and expenditure.” 
But, sir, if it were otherwise, we have no ‘direct 
taxes,” but a system of indirect taxation, by duties 


and imposts, under whieh it is impossible to knaow | 


what each or any particular State pays. 


Having | 


no criterion whatever, then, by which to ascertain | 


the respective proportion: of the several States “in 


the general charge and expenditure,” or in what | 
proportions they contribute to tke common Trea- | 
sury, we consequently have none by which to ap- 
portion amongst them the revenue arising from the 


sales of the public lands. 
Again, Mr. President, the history of the times 


seems to meto furnish a conclusive refutation 


against every argument 1 have heard in favor of 
distribution. We know that, throughout the Revo- 
lution, Congress had no pover to raise money, 
even for the common Treasury, except through the 
intervention of the States. We have already seen 


that, under tke Articles of Confederation, taxes for | 
that purpose were expres-ly required to “be Jaid | 


and levied by the authority and directon of 
the Legislatures of the several Siates.” Un- 
til the adoption of the Federal Constitution, 


ral porposes for whieh this Government was 


with the power to that limited extent. 
the case, can it be supposed that they ever intended 


collect revenue from any source whatever, to be 


treme caution and hesitation with which they gra: t- 
ed to it the powers deemed indispensable to its effi 
cient action by the most wise and patriotic. 

I will now, sir, submit a remark or two on the 
deed of ceszion from Georzia. It was executed on 
the 24t of April, 1802--more than thirteen years 


after the adoption of the Constitation of the United | 


States—and its language conforms to the change of 
Government which had taken place. It declares 
“that all the lands ceded (after satisfying certain 
claims) be considered as a common fund for the use 
and benefit of the United Slatcs, Georgia included, 
and shall be faithfully disposed of, for that purpose, 
and for no other use or purpese whatever.” Flere 
is no reservation of any thing but a joint and com- 
mon interest; itis to be “a common fund,” and 
“for the use and benefit of the United States”—that 
is, the Government of the Union, and not of the 


the States never surrendered to Congress the | 
power of raising revenue, even for the gene- | 


instituted; and they were slow and reluctant to part | 
This being | 


to constitute this Government an agent to raise or | 


divided or distributed amongst themselves? No, | 
sir, such an idea is contradicted by the known jea- | 
lousy with which they ever guarded the exercise of | 
power by the Geneial Government, and the ex- | 








Senate. 


e “faithfully disposed of 
for that purpose” only. In this deed, we do not 
find the clause about “ihe respective and usual pro- 
portion (of the States) in the general charge and ex- 
pendiiure,” on which gentleman have predicated 
most of their arguments in favor of distribution—- 
because the rule and the mode of taxation to which 
that language referred had been superseded by the 
provisions of the Constitution. The Siates no 
longer laid and levied taxcs for the General Govern- 
ment; hence there was no jonger need of a rule for 
apportioning the credits. 

n further confirmation of the views I have ex- 
pressed on this subject, Lmay remind the Senate, 
that the idea of distributing the proeseds of the 
public lands is of mo'ern origin. More than forty 
years kad elapsed after all the cessions, except that 
of Georg'a, and thirty years alter that, before any 
attempt was made to establish the divicibility of 
those funds. During all this time, the money re- 
ceived for the public domain was paid into the 
common treasury, like other portions of the reve- 
nue; and it was appropriated and paid out in the 
same manner, indiscriminately, for all the liabili- 
ties Of the Government. [am not aware that any 
of the States ever set up acilaim toa separate or 
d'stributive share of this fund, until aller the pro- 
ject was started in 1832, nor do I believe that such 
a thought was ever entertained when the several 
compacts were made, either by the States or Gene- 
ral Government. 

But, Mr. President, if the views I have expressed 
in reference to that pertion of the public domain 
ceded by the States be erroneous, on what principle 
can gentieman claim a distribu'ion of the revenue 
arising from the sales of the Jands in Louisiana 
aod Florida, purchased from France and Spain? 
In regard to thase, none of the States, separately, 
ever had any claim, or ever made a cession, or a 
compact with the General Government. They 
were purchased by the Government of the United 
States with its own revenue, with the common trea- 
sure, created by itsown power. Yet those lands 
have been treated like the balance of the public 
domain, and the money received from them, 
like that received from all other sources of 
revenue, placed in the common treasury. No 
one denies that the Government can purchase 
land: does it follow that money expended in this 
way, when it is brought back into the Treasury by 
asale, acquires any new property to change the 
power of the Government over its destination? If 
so, itis but necessary for us to convert the reve. 
nue, which we are only authorized to collect for 
specified objects, into land, and then re-convert it 
into money, to give the Government cf the United 
States a power over it beyond all the restraints of 
the Constitution. However, this is an absurdity, 
for which, it is to be hoped, few will be reckless 
enough to contend. 

But, sir, although every proposition for a distri- 
bution of the revenue has been broad enough to 
embrace all the public domain, as well Loui. iana, 
comprising the whole of our territory beyond the 
Mississippi, as Florida and the whole country 
south of the thirty-first degree of latitude, I have 
not yet heard any one bold enough to maiataio 
that the deeds vf cession from the Siates extended 
to any portion not included within the chartered 
limits of the original States. 

From these views, Mr. President, it follows that 
a distribution amongst the States, of the revenue 
arising fiom the sale of such portions of the public 
land as were purchased from France and Spain, 
cannot be sustained on any ground, which has 
been hitherto assumed in this discussion. I think 
we have seen, too, that so much as was ceded by 
Georgia, wants the support of the argument which 
gentlemen have founded on par‘icular clauses in 
the other deeds of cession, and must be excepted. 
As regards the cession of North Caroling, it may 
be said there is nothing to distribute; for we have 
more than once passed bills through this branch of 
Congress, which amount (and very properly too) 
to an abandonment of al! claims to the refuse, un. 
appropriated lands within the Sate of Tennessee. 
And, sir, the result is, that the only colorabie 
claim, supported with any plausibility, by the 
friends of distribution extends to the remnants which 
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remain unsold in the Northwestern Sia'er—be ng 
‘0 far as the pla's of survey have been retarned, 
in Ohio less than a million of acres—in Indizns 
less than five millions—in Iliinois something more 
than fourteen millions—and in Michigan about 
fourteen millions—amounting in the agzregate to 
34,345,871 acres. Yer, sir, even if their deeds of 
cession sustain their pretensions, they go thus far, 
and no farther. 

But, Mr. President, there is another aspect of 
this subject which presents a conclusive bar to any 
claim of distribution which can be set cp in behalt 
of the Siates. It certainly cannot be pre'ended, on 
any fair princip'e, that we are bound to divide any 
thing but the nett profils of the concern; nor that we 
are bound to divide those profits before they accrue. 
The gentlemen on the other site represent the Go- 
vernment as a trustee forthe management of the 
public domain for the benefit of the several States; 
and that much may be conceded. But it will be 
recollected thatthe peformance of this trust has 
been attended with much expenditure of money, as 
must have been well onderstocd would be the ca:e 
at the time it was confided. Now, admitting for 
the sake of argument (and Iam sure! could not 
otherwise make ihe admission) that a division of 
the proceeds was con'emplated by the partes to 
those conpacts, when they were made, is it rea- 
sonable to suppose that it coald have been intended, 
on the one hand, or expected on the other, to divice 
all the money that might be received for the lands, 
without first deducting the expenses necessarily in- 
curred in the performa: ce of the trusi?- If the Ge- 
neral Goverpment was bound to return apy thing 
to the States, must it not have been the nett pro- 
ceeds? The Indian titles were to be extinguished 
to a large portion of those Jand-; and vast sums of 
money have been pxid to effect that object. We 
have paid for Louisiana and Fiorida about thirty mil- 
lions of dollars. Again, it was necessary for all 
these lands io be surveved before they could be 
brought into market. Andthen district land offices 
were to be establised and supported; and a Gene- 
ral Land Office to exercise a superintend ng control 
over the whole business. Ought not the-e necessa- 
ry expenses to be deducted from the amount re- 
ceived before any thing is demandable from the 
Governmen!? If you, sir, were to employ an agent 
to manase and sell a large real estate, necessarily 
to be divided into smaller tracts, and unavoidably 
atiended with great expense, would you expect him 
to hand you over the who'e amount of his receipts, 
or, indeed, any part cf them, before he had 
refunded himself the amount of his expenses? 
No, sir, you would not, nor would any 
reasonable or fair man; and the -ame principle ap- 
pties in its full force to the claims of the Sta‘es in 
their most favorable aspect. Then, how stands the 
account? Why, sir. according to a statement from 
the General Land Ojfice, a little more than twelve 
months ago, the aggregate expenditures of this Go- 
vernment fer the public domain amounted to 
$134,229 375 20, and the aggrega'e receipis into 
the Treasury on account of sales of the public 
lands amounted to $116,198,179 15 leaving an 
excess of expenditures above the receipts into the 
Treasury to the amount of $13,031,196 05. This 
is the state of the ease, on the supposition that divi- 
sion was ever contemplated, a balance in our favor 
in the account current of mere than eighteen mil- 
lions of dollars! And this balance cannot be pro- 
bably met and cancelled within Jess then three or 
four years by the nett proceeds of sales. 

Then, Mr. President, the public domain not hav- 
ing refunded the General Government the amount 
of the expenditures actually incerred ia its pur- 
chase, Management, and sale, and the entire rev2- 
nue from all sources, including this branch, being 
inadequate, as all admit, to mect the current de- 
mands upon the Treasury, the plain question is, 
have we the power, and is it expedient to lay new 
taxes and collect revenue, or shall we borrow me- 
ney to distribute amongst the States? This is the 
true question, and one which demands, and, I trnat 
will receive the calm and solemia consideration cf 
every intelligent and patriotic citizen. 

Sir, said Mr. C. where do we find our power to 
distsibute revenue amongst the States at all, much 
Jess 10 raise it jor the purpose of distribution? He 


asked, was there any single expression in the C.n- 
sutution which coald be interpreied to justify such 
a procceding? When we ask gentlemen on the 
other side to show us our authcrity, to what clause 
of that instrument can they referu-? We may 
answer triemphantly—to none. The exercise of 
such a power is against the whole genius of the Go- 
ve nmen', and would be destructive of the priaci- 
ples on which itisfounded. The Constitation de- 


clares that ‘Congress shall have power to lay and 


collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, topay the 
debts and provid fer the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States.” Yes, sir, for those 
purposes, and those only, have we the power to tax 
the prople—‘to pay the debts’? of the United 
States, and “to provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States”—not to raise 
money to pay the debts of the States, nor to raise 
money to provide for their separate welfare, but in 
common with the other members of the Union. 
Genilemen must admit that no express power is 
delegated to us to lay and collect taxes for the bene- 
fit ot the S'ates separately; nor can they show that 
it is “necessary and proper for carrying into execu- 
tion” those which are granted. Far from it, Mr. 
President. As I bave already remarked, the taxing 
power, even for he general purposes of the con- 
federation, fur the common benefit cf the United 
States, was the last with which the States parted, 
and the one which they surrendered, perhaps, more 
reluctantly than any other. 

But, sir, it is unnecessary to pursue this view of 
the subject any farther. The friends of the propo- 
s tion now more immediately under consideration 
have not met the question of constitutional power, 
nor undertaken to sustain it by any direct argu 
ment. They attempt to get round it by reference 
to the acts of cession, and by placing on thein a 
construction not warranted by their language, their 
spirit, nor the history of the times, as, I think, has 
already been sufficenitly shown. Yet, sir, I trust 
the people will understand it, and regard the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Kentucky as it truly is— 
as a propesitiion to divide money among:t the 
Sta'es, which is assuredly to be refunded by a tax 
on themselves—as a proposi ion for this Govern- 
ment to become the tax-gatherer for State and local 
purposes, thereby cut'ing off and destroying all that 
silutary responsibility of the taxing power which is 
now felt by their immedia’e representatives; and, 
worse than all, as a proposition to sink the State 
Governments in‘o insignificance, and make them 
dependent up on the Geneial Government. N» 
other measure has ever been proposed so well cal- 
culated to bring about that central‘zation and con- 
rolidation of all power in the Federal Government, 
so justly deprecated and cautiously guarded against 
by our ancestors, as that now under considera ion. 
Once establish the principle that the States may 
look to this Government as the great money power 
upon which they may depend for all their local 
wants, and you will realize the most sanguine 
hopes and expectations of the Federalists in former 
times, by building up a splendid Government at 
the national metropolis, which must, and will, 
sooner or later, absorb all p< lviical power. 

I fear, Mr. President, I have already occupied 
too much time in my remarks on the motion of the 
Senator from Kentucky; but there is one other 
point, which I cannot pass by altogether unnoticed. 
I mean, sir, the effect which the proposed measure 
would have on the interests and prosperity of the 
new States. They have already had sufficient 
cause of complaint against the course of policy 
which bas been pursued towards them by the Gene- 
ral Government, as the numerous memorials and 
remonstrances of the Legislatures and the people 
of those States, which have been presented session 
after session, for many years past, and are now on 
your files, will abundantly testify. Their great, 
and at ‘he same time well founded cause of com- 
piaint, has been the inflexible adherence of this Go- 
vernment to one fixed price for lands of ail deserip- 
tions, whether rich or poor. They have, again and 
again, appealed to your sense of justice, and referred 
you to the terms of your compacts with them, on 
their admission into the Union, showing, as they be- 
lieve,that while you retained by theirconsent the right 
to the unsold and unappropriated lands within their 








limit- exempt from taxation, you at the same time 
undertook to sell them ia a reasonable time—but, 
thus far, they have appealed in vain. What are they 
to expect when you shall have enlisted the cupidi- 
ty of all the other States of the Union against a re- 
duction of the price of their inferior lands? Need 
they expect the representatives of States, that are 
to receive annual dividends from their proceeds, to 
an amount suffizient to support the Government of 
some of them, and exempt their citizens from taxa- 
tion, to vote for their graduation bills, the passage 
of which they have so long anxiously desired? No, 
sir; and I now tell the people of the new States, if 
their petitions on this subject have heretofore been 
unavailing, should the preposed measure become a 
law, they will be utterly hopeless. They may ex- 
pect, for a half century to come, that millions of 
acres will remain the property of this Government, 
nominally, but in fact the domain of the several 
old States—unsold, unsettle’, unimproved and un- 
productive. 

But, Mr. President, I turn with pleasure from the 
discussion of a measure to which, I think, there are 
so many insuperable objections—fraught, in my 
opinion, with so many evil consequences, not enly 
to the new States, but to the whole Union—and 
will direct your attention to the amendment pro- 
posed by the honorable Senator from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Catnoon.] Perhaps no measure of its 
impoitance, which has ever been brought forward 
here, has been more misrepresented, and less un- 
derstood, than the bill of that hcnorable Senater “‘to 
cede tbe public lands within the limits of th new 
States, on certain conditions therein mentic: ed.” 
It has been characterized and denounced as @ pro- 
position to “give’’ the public domain to those States; 
and such representations have heen sent ab‘ad, 
and have had their effec!, unaccompanied by ¢ 3in- 
gic condition of the proposed grant. Sir, the bill 
does not contemplate a donation, aud its exan.ina- 
tion is sofficient to repel the imputation. It pro- 
poses a sale, nota gift. These are its provisions: 
The first section cedes the public lands to the States 
in which they lie, which may remain unsold after 
the 30th cf June, 1842, exce;ting the usual 
reservations for public purposes, on condition that 
the States shall pay to the General Governmentsixty- 
five per cent. of the gross proceeds, as the Senator 
proposes to fil! the blank; that the miaimum price 
shall remain, as now fixed by Jaw, until the said 
30th of June, 1842, but, after that period, tbe price 
may be reduced to $1 per acre for all lands then 
remaining unsold, which have theretofoie been of- 
fered for sale for ten years; that, five years after 
the day aforesaid, all lands which may then have 
been offered for a period of fifieen years and re- 
main unsold, may be reduced to seventy-five cents 
per acre; and thus going on with a reduction of the 
price in the same ratio, for every additional term of 
five years it may have been in market, till it comes 
down to twenty-five cents per acre; after which, if 
it shall remain uosold five years lenger, it shall be 
ceded absolutely to the respective States in which it 
is sitaated; and the system of graduation to com- 
mence with al! land not now embraced by it, so 
soon as it shall have been offered and remain un- 
sold ten years. A forther condition is, that the lands 
shall remain subject to the same legal subdivisions 
which now prevai'; those not heretofore offered for 
sale to be first cffcred at auction—afterwards to be 
subject to graduation; and that all laws of the 
United States cn the subject of public Jands in 
force at the passage of the act, to remain so, ex- 
cept so far as modified by its provisions. Another 
condition is, that the cession is to be in fall of the 
five per cen’. fund, not already accrued, which was 
reserved to the new States by the compacts for 
their admission in'o the Union, for the purpose of 
making roads within, and leading to, those 
States; and the States to be “exclusively liable 
for all charges that may hereafter arise from 
the surver, sale, and management of the public 
lands.” Aad, finally, any violation of those con- 
ditions is :o be followed by a forfeiture of all the 
rights granted by the act; and all grants, or titles 
thereof made dy the State so acting, to be nal] 
and void. The second section of the bill autho- 
rzes the several States, in which the lands are 
situated, te grant the right of pre-emption to ever 
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actual settler for a period of ninety days, at each 
sucessive graduation, or reduction of price, afier 
which, if the settler should not avail himself of the 
privilege, it is to be subject to entry by any other 
purchaser. The other provisions are not neces- 
sary to be noticed on this occasion. 

These, sir, are all the material enactments pro- 
posed by the bill of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina. While they are fresh in our recollections, let 
us test the accuracy of some of the representations 
of its characteristics, which have been sent abroad. 
Is ita gift—a donation of the unsold lands to the 
States in which they are situated, as has been 
been broadly asserted? So far from the fact, we 
see, atthe first blush, the States are to pay the Ge- 
neral Government 65 per cent. of the gross pro- 
ceeds of the sales, and are to release the United 
States from the payment of the 5 per cent. of 
the nett proceeds, reserved for making roads 
for their benefit—these two items being 70 
per cent. of the gross amount received. The States, 
too, are to be at the entire expense of the manag«- 
ment and sale of this domain which constitutes 
another important item of deduction. What would 
be its amount, of course cannot be determined 
with precise accuracy; but I find it stated in the re- 
port of the Committee on Public Lands, prepared 
with much care at the last session, that there were 
then “spread over the new Svates fifty-nine land 
offices; connected with which there were one hun- 
dred and eighteen registers and receivers, eight 
surveyors general, with a host of deputies, clerks, 
draftsmen, chain carriers, and axemen, at an aggre- 
gate annual expense of upwards of $334,000, on 
an average of the last two years” preceding. Then 
suppose the aggrega’e amount of sales, in all the 
States, to be equal to three millions of dollars— 
and, without the territories, it would not probab'y 
exceed that sum—the expenses, at the rate jut 
stated, may be estimated at nearly 124 per cent. 
which brings up the credits to 824 percent. Then, 
sir, add 124 per cent. more, the amount proposed 
to be given to the new States above an equa! divi- 
dend with the old Siates, by the former di:iribution 
bill of the Senator from Kentucky, and which I 
suppose to be again contemplated, and we have 
accounted for 95 per cent. of the gro-s amount 
which may be paidto the States receiving the 
cessions. And, sir, it is just as fair, and not more 
liberal, to make the allowance of the last named 
item to the new States, under the bi!l proposed by 
the Senator from South Carolina, as under that of 
the Senator from Kentucky; for the citizens of 
those States, in the one case as well as the other, 
almost exclusively pay this large amount of money 
into the general treasury, and may be expected to 
go on increasing in population, more rapidly than 
their elder sisters, at least for some time to come. 

{Mr. Cray of Kentucky desired to give a more 
fall and fair explanation of one point. It woald 
be recollected that he introdaced a bill for the dis- 
tribution of the prblic lands in 1833, near the be- 
ginning ofa period, at the end of which, he popu- 
lation of the United States would be greatly in- 
creased. His leading motive then, in proposing 
124 per cent. éver and above, was that the New 
States had, at that time, and wonld continne to 
have upto the time for takirg the next censn:, a 
vast amount of porulation more then by the rule 
proposed would Le estimated, and great irjustice 
therefore wou'd be done if they were to receive by 
the census of 1830 That wasthe main motive. 
It was from a disposition to effect a satisfactory 
adjustment that it was done; for the new States, for 
the reason he had given, were entitled to something 
more than the old—but whether it shon'd be 10 or 
12% per cent. would be a subject for considera- 
tien.] 

Mr. Cray of Alabama said he perfec'ly under- 
stood the Senator’s motive in the matter aliuded to, 
he knew it was, at Jeast in part, on ace unt of the 
more rapid increase of population in the new than 
the old States, thathe proposed to allow them more 
than was granted by the compacts for their admis- 
sion into the Union. He was alse satisfied that the 
same inducement for the discrimination s'il] exist- 
ed, ‘and he hoped the new Stctes would still go on 
increasing in population in the same ratio they had 
done since the census of 1830, Mr. C, by no 
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means objected to the discrimination in their favor 
—it was jast and fair not only on the ground stated 
by the Senator from Kentucky, but also on the other 
ground which he (Mr.Cray of/Alabama) had alluded 
to. Wh.t he meant to say was, that the additional 
twelve and a half per cent. coald as properly 
be allowed to the new States under the bill 
of the Senator from Souwh Carolina, as under 
that of the Senator from Kentucky. Under the 
latter the deduction of tweive and a half per cent. 
was fiist made in behalf of the States in which the 
Jands were situated, and then a distribution made of 
the remainder amongst all the S'ates, on terms of 
equality. So, he contended, under the bill ceding 
the lands, it was no less -j.st that the new States 
should be allowed the additional twelve and a half 
per centum; for under its provisions, too, the inha- 
bitants of those States would pay all the money for 
the lands, which went into the genera! Treacury, as 
well as increase more rapidly in population than 
the old States; and although it was not divided 
amongst the several States, they all shared in it as 
equally, for it enured to their common benefit, by 
exempting them proportionately from that amount 
of taxation. What, then, Mr. C. asked, will be 
left to the new S a‘es, above the payment and de- 
ductions stated? Probably not more than five per 
cent. Then, sir, this isthe amount of the sacrifice, 
if any, that is proposed by the bill of the Senator 
from South Carolina; and it must be apparent that, 
so far from being a donation, as heretofore alleged, 
it is a sale, and for an adequate consideration. 

I am aware, Mr. President, that great loss has 
been apprehended in another respect. It is as- 
sumed, in the first place, that the entire one hun- 
dred and sixty millions of acres intended to be 
ceded are worth, and will ultimately command the 
present minimum price; and, in the next place, 
that, onder the power of graduation, the States 
woald se!l them great’y bslow their value. A re- 
mark or two wili be sufficiest to show that both 
these a:summptions are erroneous. It is altogether 
unfair to suppose that the entire quantity of this 
land would ever be sold for any price; and it is still 
more improbable that it would all bring $1 25 per 
acre, if ever seld. We know from the official do- 
cuments thai a large portion of it has been in mar- 
ket without finding a purchaser for periods of fi 
teen and twenty years, and some of jit thirty and 
forty years. We know, too, that a great deal of it 
consists of mountains, swamps, and pine barrens, 
that would never command ten cents an acre: in- 
deed, it is certaia that some of it would never be 
received 2s a donation, as it might impose on the 
donee the responsibility of paying taxes. Very lit- 
tle would be sold aanually; and I am safe in say- 
ing that all would not be sold ina century. It is 
obvious thatsuch land, as I have truly described 
much of it to be, would never be purchased at the 
minimum, when we have such a boundless ex‘ent 
of rich, fresh soil, that can be boughtat the same 
price. 

Another consideration, worthy of notice, is the 
large annual expense cf keeping up our Jand sys- 
tem—a deduction which should manifestly be made 
to derermine the nett value of this property. The 
commitiee which had the subject under considera- 
tion at the last session, taking all these things inio 
view, estimated the present cash value of the whole 
at $26,400,000. They also went on the supposi- 
tion that the land might ali be sold in a period of 
eighty years, which, asI have already intimated, 
was going too far. The sum of twenty-six millions 
four hundred thousand dollars, at six per cent. in- 
terest, would produce $1,584,000 annua'ly, which 
in eighty years would amount to $126,720,000 in 
interest alone; added to the principal it would 
make the aggregate $153,120 000. Thus we see 
that this apparently small sum, st low interest, 
would almost amouni to the average of one dollar 
an acre within the time stated. An average of 
seventy-five cents an acre, which is above all rea- 
sonable expectation, would make the aggregate 
sum received amount to $120,000,000—being 
$6,720,000 below the interest alone cn the sum es- 
timated by the committee. It is then manifest that 
the opponents of the bill have grea'ly magnified 
and overestimated the value of the property in 
question, It would be better to receive the sum 
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estimated by th2 committee now, than to obtain any 
probable price after the lapse of so many years. 
As to the apprehension that the States would res 
Cuce the price too rapidly, it is equally unfounded, 
It would be agzinst their interest to do so, more es- 
pecially if the lands were as valuable as gentlemen 
supposed; and they would be resirained from such 
a course by the restrictions of the bill on their pow- 
er of graduation. The land must have been in 
market unsold ten years before it can be re- 
duced to $1 an acre; it must thea remain unsold, at 
that price, five years longer, be‘ore it can be re- 
duced to seventy-five cents, and the reduction of 
price continues in that ratio every additional five 
years. There is no danger of jess in this respect; 
the objection would be more plausible, that the re- 
duction of price is too slow, and pos'pones too long 
the receipt of i's real value. 

Sir, another objection against the proposed ces 
sion is the want of power. Mr. C. avked, can this 
difficulty be seriously entertained by those who have 
examined the subject? Does not the Constitution 
provide that “Congre-s shall have power to dispose 
of and make all neediul rules and regailations, re- 
pecting the territory or other property of the United 
State:?” Regarding the cession asa sale, there can 
certainly be no doubt, wheher it be for cash, or on 
credit; for we have given our sanction to both 
modes in practice. Nercan it be denied, that we 
have as much power to sell to States as to indivi- 
duals. The Constitution does not prescribe to 
whom, nor in what manner, we may ‘dispose of " 
‘the territory, or other property of the United 
S‘ates,” but gives us a broad discretion to “make 
all needful rn'es and regulations” respecting it; and 
we have exercised it in almost every possible man- 
ner by sales and donations. We certainly have 
power, too, to employ whatever agent we may 
think proper in the disposition of the public pro- 
perty—a State, as well as an individua'—and it must 
be admitted there is more <alety in the former, than 
the latter kind of agency—by the one we have lost 
nothing, by the other we have lost millions. 

Again, said Mr. C. it has been urged against this 
bill that it would establish the relation of creditor 
and debtor between the General Government and 
the new States; and the most frghtiul ccnsequences 
have been shadowed forth by the imag nations of 
gentiemen as likely to result from it. They have 
told us that, although the bill did not make a do- 
nation in terms, that owing to the course which 
the States would pursue, and their failure to com- 
ply with the conditions of their compacts, 
it would become so in effec’. Flear!-burnings, dis- 
coatent, and even the danger of di:union, had been 
alluded to as likely to flow fiom this measure. Mr, 
C. said, he appealed to every gentleman to say, 
whether the new States ha! not hitherto observed 
their compacts with the General Government? He 
appealed to every hoaorabie Senator, whether 
they had done any thing to warrant the insinua- 
tioas ihat had been uttered agai: st their good faith 
in the course of this debate? He asked on what 
terms the new States had been admitted into the 
Union? Go to the Acts providing for their admis- 
sion, and you will find they were required to pass an 
ordinance, revocable wiibout the consent of Con- 
gre-s, disclaiming all right and title to the waste 
and unappropriated lands jying wiihin their limits; 
that no tax shall be imposed op lands the property 
of the United States; that every tract of land after- 
wards sold by the Government shail remain free 
from taxation, for any purpose whatever, for the 
term cf five years from and afier the respeciive 
days of the sale thereof; and that land belonging 
to non-residents shall never be taxed higher than 
those of resident citizens, besides other condi- 
tions, which reed not be recited, These, sir, 
were some of the conditions extorted from 
them as the price of their admission into ihe Unon, 
notwithstanding they were promised admission on a 
footing of yerfect equality, in all the rights of sove- 
reignty, freedcm, and independence. ‘The General 
Government retained the power to sell the unap- 
propriated land within ihe Siates, and, of course, 
virtaally undertook to perform that duty, When 
was this to be done?—never? Was it cot the spirit 
of the compact, that it was to be done ina reasona- 


ble time, and for its fair value? This certainly 
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cannot be controverted; for it cannot be suppossd 
that one Government would willingly sgree for its 
domain to be held exempt from taxation and im- 
provement interminably by another. Wel}, <ir, 
what is the fair value of property? Js it the price 
it may possibly command a quarter or half ceatory 
hence? or is it not, as the Senator from South Ca- 
rolina [Mr. Catnoun] justly remarked, the other 
day, the price it will command in cash at the pre- 
sent? This is the true test of value, by the com- 
mon consent of all business men. And has the Ge- 
neral Government performed the conditions of this 
compact according to its spirit. On the contrary, 
in despite of the memorials which have been sent 
here annually for the last twelve or fifteen years, 
by the Legislatares and the people of the new 
States, appealing to your justice, and call- 
ing on you to fulfil your agreements, have 
not millions of acres of the most inferior qua- 
lities been held up from sal2--some twenty, some 
thirty years, and some still longer—because it 
would net command the same price you receive 
for your richest alluvial soils? Yes, sir, it 
is undeniable: and, during all this time, those 
lands have remained unseitled, unimproved, un- 
productive, and exempt from taxation. Yet every 
new State has observed goed faith in the perform- 
ance of the conditions imposed on her. I am 
notaware of a single violation on the pari of any 
one of them. Isnot this a sufficient test of fidelity 
to satisfy the most incredulous and skeptical? And 
does it not afford an unquestionable guaranty that 
the same Governments will faithfully perform 
whatever they undertake? Sir, sustained by such 
facts, I feel warranted—nay I feel called upon, to 
repel the unjustifiable insinuations which have 
ben been made against them. However, to obviate 
conclusively any objection on this ground, it has 
been suggested by a friend of the bill, [Mr Se. 
viER,] that the 65 per cen'. payable to the United 
States, shall at once be paid by the purchaser to 
to an officer of this Government. If gentlemen 
think it safer to trust individual agents, when they 
have so often swindled us, rather than the States 
which never have, (and, I may add, never will,) be 
it so—the friends of the measure will cheerfully ac- 
quiesce in the modificaticn. 

Bat, sir, the bill itself contains the best answer 
to this objection,and a sufficient guarantee of good 
faith, It provides, “that on a failure to comply 
with any of the above conditions, (those before 
enumerated,) ora violation of the same,” &c. the 
cession made to the State failing to comply, &c. 
*‘shall thereby be rendered null and void.” Ia 
this provision there is an ample remedy, even in 
the event any one of the States should tarnish her 
escutcheon by a breach of good faith. By the 
same clause it is farther declared, that “‘all grants 
or titles thereafter made”? by such State, shall be 
“null and void, znd of no effect whatever.” 
Hence, shon!d such a remote contingency happen, 
as that which seems to be apprehended,the Jadicia- 
ry would have jurisdiction; and could peacefully 
and effectually settle the question. 

Gentlemen have objected to the inequality with 
which the benefits of this measure would be dis- 
tributed amongst the different States; and have 
have dwelt, more especially, upon the sma!l quan- 
tities of the public domain, remaining unsold 
in the States of Ohio and Indiana, and the 
large quantities in Missouri and Arkansas: thence, 
they argue that the latter would be vastly benefited 
while the former would be very little. Now, sir, 
this view of the subject is evidently founded on the 
idea that the bill proposes donations and not sales 
to the States. Enough has already been said upon 
the subject to satisfy the Senate that, if the States 
gain any thing above what has been proposed 
in other schemes, it would be but a paltry diffe- 
rence. If gentlemen wish to expend their com- 
plaints and animadversions on inequalities amongst 
the States, I would turn their attention to a more 
striking class—to thore under which the younger 
members of the confederacy now labor. Behold 
them, sir, not only without the power to sell the un- 
appropriated domain, but cut off from the ordinary 
sources of revenue, withont the power to tax, 
im some instances, half the lands within their 
limits. Let them bear in mind, too, that this state 
pf things exists under the solemn declaration by 


Congress that they shall be, and that they have all 
been admitted upon an equa! footing with the ori- 
ginal States in all respects whatever. How long 
it willcontinue to exist, Heaven only knows—but 
pethaps interminably, unless the price shall be 
graduated according to the quality of the soil. Yet, 
gentlemen on the other side convider the General 
Government as having been wondrous kind to the 
new States; and one of them has illusirated his 
views by comparing the former to a kind guardian, 
and the lat'er as its wards. Let us test the conduct 
of the General Government by the prisciples appli- 
cable to such acase. Suppose a guardian, having 
possession of his ward's estate, were to reqaire him 
to surrender a portion on his arrival at fall age, as 
a condition precedent to his enjoyment of the ba- 
lance; would it not be regarded prima facie as a 
fraud? Who, as a judge or juror, would look with 
any forbearance on such a transaction? And is 
there not a sirong analogy between such a case and 
the course pursued by this Government as their po- 
litical guardian toward the new States, upon their 
admission into the Union—when they are required 
to surrender a portion of their sovereignty, that 
they may enjoy the remainder. 

Sir, said Mr. C. one of the best features in the 
measure proposed by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, is that it goes further than any other hitherto 
offered to remove speedily the just complaint of in- 
equality, to which I have referred, and to place the 
new States, in truth and fact, somewhat on an 
equa! footing with the older members of the Union. 
It is the theory of our system that the States should 
be equal in sovereignty. Under the Articles of Con- 
federation they had the same weight in Congress — 
each of them having one vote. And under the 
existing Constitution the principle has been so far 
preserved that they all stand upon a footing of per- 
fect equality in the Senate. It is certainly not less 
just that they should have equal rights of sove- 
reignty within their own limits. If they cannot be 
placed on that footing at ence, they have a right to 
claim the adoption of some measure which will 
put an end to their present inequality within a rca- 
sunable time. 

This measure should be acceptable to all parties, 
more especially to the opponents of the present Ad- 
ministration, on another ground: it will go far to 
diminish Executive patronage, against which we 
have heard such repeated denunciations for many 
years past. It will take from the Executive the 
appoiatment of about one hundred and twenty re- 
gisters and receivers, and six surveyors general, 
with their numerous deputies and subalterns, now 
dispersed throvghout the new States, at an annual 
expense of more than three handred thousand dol- 
lars. It has been maintained that very extensive 
and dangerous influence has been exercised through 
the instrumentality of so many dependents; and 
that such might be the case, may be readily 
imagined. I hope the enemies of Executive patron- 
age will avail themselves of this occasion to evince 
their sincerity, and vote for a proposition which 
will, to a considerable extent, remedy the evil of 
which they complain. 

The proposition of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina also challenges the support of the friends of re- 
trenchment. Independently of the large amount of 
expenditure, which I have already noticed as inci- 
dent to the district land offices, and the other ma- 
chinery at present required by the system, we 
should take jnto the estimate the time which is oc- 
cupied at every session of Congress in the consi‘e- 
ration of the numerous memorials, claims, and 
other applications connected’ with the public 
lands. The committee which had this sub- 
ject before them at the last session, supposed 
that the passage of the bill ‘would probably 
diminish the business of Congress a third, or a 
fourth, and shorten the sessions in the same proper- 
tion;” and, it seems to me, the experience and ob- 
servation of every gentleman who has been here 
for the last ten or twelve years, will fully sustain that 
opinion. And, if we take the lowest estimate of 
the committee, is it not apparent that it would save 
the expenditure of several hundred thousand dol- 
jars annually? Then, sir, it is a retrenchment mea- 
sure, and we have a right to expect the support of 
all the friends of economy and reform. 

Sir, said Mr. C, I have no hesitancy in givin 
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my preference to the bill of the Senator from South 
Carolina over any other that has yet been submit- 
ted to the Senate. The people of the States, in- 
cluding the public land, desire the privilege of pre- 
emption to be extended to the enterprising settler, 
who goes into the wilderness, gives it the impress of 
civilization, and renders it productive: this bill em- 
braces that principle. The same people desire the 
graduation and reduction of the price of inferior 
lands which have been in market, and remained un- 
sold, ten, twenty, thirty, and, in some instances, forty 
years, that they may find purchasers who will im- 
prove and cultivate them, and augment the re- 
sources of their States: that principle, too, is em- 
braced by this bill. 

They are unwilling that this Government should 
continue to be their perpetual iandlord, holding vast 
domains within their limits exempt from taxation, 
and yielding nothing for their benefit or that of the 
Union. They wish to be assured of some proba- 
ble terminination to their present state of colonial 
dependence. This measure responds to those senti- 
ments. If it should become a law, it will settle 
definitively the numerous, intricate, and perplexing 
questions, which are almost incessantly agitating 
the councils of the’ nation, and producing collision 
and controversy between the old and the new States. 
I submit the question to this enlightened body, 
whether such results be not desirable. The har- 
mony of the Union was one of the principal 
grounds on which the States were pressed, and 
upon which they ultimately agreed to surrender 
portions of their territorial claims. It is a subject 
no less worthy of consideration now; and must 
ever be,so long as ‘‘the s‘ablity of the general 
Confederacy” remains desirable. 

Sir, I will detain the Senate with but one single 
farther remark. Whatever may be the ultimate pur- 
pose of gentlemen, in regard to the bill offered by the 
Senator from South Carolina, I trust they will, at 
least, prefer itto that of the Senater from Ken- 
tucky, than which, in my opinion, no other mea- 
sure has ever been brovght forward here more pre- 
judicial to the interests of the new States, or more 
dangerous to the welfare of the Union itself. 





SPEECH OF MR. REYNOLDS, 
OF ILLINOIS. 

In the House of Representatives, December 24, 1840— 
On the following instructions which he presented 
to the House: ‘That the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands report a bill to grant prospective pre- 
emptions to actual settlers, and to reduce the 
price to settlers according to the value of the 
land.” 

Mr. REYNOLDS having the floor, said: 

Mr. Speaker: I consider it my duty to my “con- 
stituents” to present this subject to the House, and 
to the peopie. There is no subject that is so inte- 
resting to the people of Illinois, and particularly 
to the district in that State which I have the honor 
to represent, as that of the proper disposition of 
the public domain. All other subjects dwindle into 
insignificance in comparison with this; and as I am 
well acqnainied with the feelings, wants, and 
wishes, of the people I represent, on this subject, I 
would be derelict in my duty to them, and be un- 
worthy of the high trust which they have reposed 
in me, were [ to remain inactive on this subject at 
this or avy other session of Congress. I am well 
aware that this subject, with many members in this 
House, is extremely unpopular. Many persons re- 
siding in the old States, and perhaps some members 
in this House, consider the public jands belonging 
to them, as much se as their own plantations on 
which they reside. To such people as these, l 
would be pleased to speak. Reason and facts 
would convince them that they are in an error. 
They are laboring under a misapprehension of the 
subject. These lands were ceded to the General 
Government ata time when the nation was em- 
barrassed with a public debt, occasioned by the 
war of the Revolution. They were acquired prin- 
cipally to relieve the country from this emba:rass- 
ment, and to settle and improve them, as other 
sections of tie Union. That these lands were ac- 
quired principally to secure the payment of the 
great national debt existing at that time against the 
Government, is established by the following resolu- 
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tion, or act of the old Congress, which passed 
April, 1784: d J 

“Resolved, That the same subject (the cession of 
the public lands) be again presented to the atien- 
tien of the said States—that they be urged to consi- 
der that the war is now brought to a happy termi- 
nation, by the personal services of our soldiers, the 
supplies of property by our citizens, and loans of 
money from them, as well as foreigners. These se- 
veral creditors have a right to expect that funds 
shall be provided on which they may rely for in- 
demnification; that Congress still think that vacant 
territory is an important resource, and that there- 
fore, the said States be earnestly pressed, by imme- 
diate and liberal cessions, to forward these neces- 
sary ends, and to promote the harmony of the 
Union.” 

This public domain was never designed by the ori- 
ginal contracting parties, or by the aets of cession, to 
become the private property of individuals or indivi- 
dual States. They were acquired for twogreat objects; 
first, to secure the national debt, and in the next 
place to improve and settle them by the American 
people. One great object of their acquisition being 
accomplished—the payment of the national debt— 
they are now in the power of Congress to dispose 
of them as they may deem just and proper to ad- 
vance the best interests of the country. 

(Mr. Everett baving calied Mr. Rernowps to 
order, the Speaker observed that he was not out 
of order, and that he was at liberty to proceed. ]} 

Mr. R. said: 1 knew well that the gentieman 
from Vermont desires every thing to bein strict 
order and form. I complain not of this. This 
exect adherence of technical order and ferm is 
born with some individuals. On those principles 
for which the gentleman professes so much attach- 
meat, I hope to be able to convince him that I am 
right, and that he will, in the end, support my pro- 
position. 

Mr. Speaker, I consider [am in duty bound to 
say to the Commiitee on the Public Lands and to 
this House, that I mean no disrespect to the com- 
mittee by moving and advocating these instruc- 
tions. Such instructions are not uncommon, It 
frequently becomes necessary to move and adopt 
them. I deem it necessary and proper on this oc- 
casion. The Committee on Public Lands have 
had, to my knowledge, on former occasions, and 
no doubt have now, numberless memorials and re- 
solutions submitted to them on the subject of the 
public lands, and the same permitted to remain 
with them without action. 1 pretend not to say 
this will be the case at this session; yet, at any rate, 
as this is an interesting subject, | deem it my duty 
to present it to the House in this manner, and at this 
early period of the session. I have been laboring 
with assiduity to obtain an opportunity to present 
to the House a bill with the following title, to wit: 
‘A bill to grant prospective pre-emptions to settlers, 
and to reduce the price of the public lands to 
seltlers according to the value of the lands;” 
but cannot succeed as yet. I was prevented once 
by the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Barnarp. } 
This he had a right to do, and of which I complain 
not. He wishes to debate a proposition, and he can, 

as I know well, make an excellent written speech. 

These are the reasons which induced me to move 
these instructions, and which will be satisfactory, I 
hope, to the House and the committee 

There are two prop»sitions contained in these 
instructions—one for prospec:ive pre-emptions, and 
the other to reduce the price of the public lands to 
Settlers according to the value of the land. The 

various modes and manner of carrying out these 
propositions are left te the judgment and discretion 
of the committee. Tne principles of these msa- 
sures I wish to see settled at once by the House. 

It is not strange or unreasonabie that my consti- 
tuents and myself feel such a deep interest and ex- 
treme anxiety on this subject. Suppose the old 
Biates were prevenied from taxing the soil 
within their limits,; and were even compelled 
to ask of the Congress of the United States 
permission to locate a road within their limi's 
on the public lands. What would their people 
and members say on the occasion? Would not 
their members laboring under this oppression raise 
aclamor in this House, that could not, and ought 
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not to be resisted? Suppose, by some act, 1 will 
not sry wise or unwise, the Bay State, for example, 
had bartered off her sovereign power to tax her soil, 
and nevertheless the Jaws and Constitution of the 
country had guarantied to her at the same time 
that she should remain in the Union, “having the 
the same rights of sovereignty, freecom, and inde- 
pendence as the other States.” Under these cir- 
cumstances, wou'd her citizens or representatives 
in Congress remain silent and satisfied spectators 
of their own dependence and vassalage? I pre- 
tend nottosay they would violate their honor and 
honesty in nullifying the act that cansed their de- 
gradation; bat 1 do say they woald try all honora- 
ble means to relieve ¢heir country from this condi- 
tion, and place themselves, as the God of nature 
had dore, on an equal footing with the rest of the 
American people, and the American States. 

This equality of condition and standing with 
the original States, is all I ask for my constituents, 
and I ask it to be granted to them on honorable 
and honest principles. Their rights on this sub- 
ject are based on the fair and honest construction 
of the original cession acts, and the equitable 
and commen sense understanding of the pledges 
of the General Government, given in various acts 
of Congress. 

In the cession act of Virginia is contained this 
provision: “That the States so formed shall be 
distinct Republican States, and admitted members 
of the Federal Union, having the same righ!s of so- 
vereignty, freedom, and independence, as the other 
States.” 

The following is the provision contained in the 
act or “resolve” of Congress of March, 1784, to 
wil: “Which S.ates shall hereafier become mem- 
bers of the Federal Union, and have the same 
rights ef sovereignty, freedom, and independence, 
as the criginal Ssates.” 

This extraordinary provision is contained in the 
act of Congress of 18th April, 1818, authorizing 
the Territory of Illinois to form a State Govern- 
ment, to wit: ‘‘And the said State, when formed, 
shall be admitted into the Union, on the same foot- 
ing with the original States, in all respects what- 
ever.” 

Giving the cession act, and the several acts of 
Congress on this subject, a fair and equitable con- 
struction, what will be the conclusion? Will any 
candid man believe that the State of Virginia—a 
State that has been so signally characterized for her 
liberality and enlightened policy—had the least in- 
tention, at the time she made this liberal and gene- 
rous cession of the Northwestern Territory to the 
General Government, that the States fermed in this 
territory should be on a dependent and different foot- 
ing with “the original States.” If the policy of 
Virginia had been as oppressive as that practised 
by the General Government on the new States, 
Kentucky would not yet have finished paying for 
her lands. If this were the policy, the people of 
Kentucky would have been compelled to pay fur 
their lands, as thore Sta’es north of th® Ohio river 
have to do at this time. 

It cannot admit of a doubt, because the expres- 
sion is clear and explicit to the contrary, and the 
fair and honest construction of the ac’s of Con- 
press will also compel us to come to the same con- 
clusion. 

It is a fundamental principle laid down by the 
most enlightened and intelligent statesmen and 
law writers, that a sovereign State or Government 
has no power to deprive itself of any of its essen- 
tial attributes of .sovereignty. Any aliena'ion of 
the sovereignty of a Government which would de- 
prive that Government of its ordirary action for the 


| good of the people, would be nul! and void. The rights 


of eminent domain must be preserved in a State, or 
else it would cease to be a Government of such 
sovereign power as would enable it to act for the 
g-od of the people. 

The taxing power in all Governmen’s is an es- 
sential attribute of sovereignty, and falls most 
manifestly within the above rule. The conclusion 
cannot be resisted, that any act by which a so- 
vereign State is deprived of the taxing power, is 
null and void. 

If the State of Illinois were to levy a tax on all 
the lands within the limits of the State, the subject 





of the sovereignty of the State would thereby be 
presented to this nation in an attitude, which, in 
my humble judgment, would secure success to the 
State. The reasonable and common sense con- 
struction of the doctrine of State rights, would al- 
so furnishan argument in favor of the Siate, that 
would be unanswerable and irresistible. This ap- 
pendage to the General Government,of our siupen- 
dous land system, weighs like a mill stone around 
the neck of the States. It is giving the General 
Government a patronage which the framers of our 
Constitution never intended; and the sooner the 
Governmentcan be released from it, on equitable 
principles, the better for the whole nation. 

Yet, notwithstanding the above, I have no idea 
that the State of Illincis will adopt any policy in 
relation to this subject that will be harsh or ancon- 
stitutional. They have confidence in the honesty 
and integrity of the American people, and will wait 
for the ordinary action of the Government todo 
them justice. The people of Iilinois regard the 
peace and harmony of the Union above oll earthly 
considerations, and will, under the influence of 
this reason, retain themselves within the bounds of 
moderation, and a proper regard for self-govern- 
ment.. Nevertheless, under these circumstances, 
and having, as they believe, justice and the laws 
of the land on the side of the people, is it strange 
or unreasonable, Mr. Speaker, that they Should 
feel a great anxiety on this subject, and should de- 
sire the subject to be urged on the consideration of 
Congress at all suitable and proper times and oc- 
casions. 

Were the people of the new States to take fire 
for their rights, as the Southerners do when an 
Abolition petition is seen within the walls of this 
Capitol, this land subject would have been settled 
long since. Werea convention of all the new 
Sta.es ascembled, and make it a common cause 
among themselves as the gentleman [Mr. Prorrir 
of Indiana] suggested the other day, the subject 
would by these means be quieted down, and ju. tice 
done us. This mode of assembling together is 
proper and constitutional; and if jastice be not done 
the new States, I hesitate not to say it will bs re- 
sorted to. Yet, in Illinois, it will be satisfactory 
to the people at the present time, as far as I am 
advised, to have the lands reduced in price accord- 
ing to their value, and sold under the prospective 
pre-emption system. 

There can be nothing more just and equitable 
for both the General and Siate Guvernmenis than 
the permanent establishment of prospective pre- 
emptiors. In the first place, they are to be con- 
fined to a Jimited and small quantity of the public 
domain, to wit: one quarter section. This quanti- 
ty will afford a man in moderate circums'ances a 
small farm on which tosettle himsel’ and to raise 
his family. In the next place, it is confined to the 
actual settler and to none others. This is also just 
and proper; as the country is then s: tiled and im- 
proved, and the public Jands not squandered off to 
non-residents and speculators. And, in the third 
place, the revenue of the Government is not in- 
jured, but improved. 

The following exhibit from th: General Land 
Office shows the amoant of sales from Ist July, 
1838, to 30th November, and the average price per 
acre. So it will be seen that the lands sold ata 
very small fraction more than the minimum pre emp- 
tion price: 








Amount of acres and pur-) Average 
chase money from lst Ju-|price pr, 
ly, 1838, to 30th Nov. 1810.) aere. 


Land Districts in Miinois. 


i 


Shawneetown, 163,043 85! 207,600 54, g1 27 3 


Edwardsville, 99,745.85! 1.4,682 46) 1250 
Kaskaskia,§ 242.034.5383; W269 11 120 
Palestine, 261,328.68; 326,673 61 1250 
Springfield, 96,453.07, 121,170 8%, 1 256 
Vandalia, 901,275.12; 377,854 6) 1254 
Danville, 69,269.88 | 86,092 46, 121 
Quincy, 214,349.00; 268,002 14) 1 251 
Chicago, 353,677.49; 517,726 74) 1H#®D 
talena, (now Dixon,) 270,763.02 | 338,494 lf, 1250 














a) ea ee none — j 


Aggregates, 2,101,945.49| $2,671,746 76 1 27 1 





Average price per acre 


each period, $127.10 
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the country by means,of these pre-em:tions, would 
increase the sales of the public lands with much 
more advantage to the revenue than the small loss 
of a fraction of a few cents per acre would injure it. 

Pre emptions have been fvund just and equitable. 
The Government has so considered it, as we see, 
Mr. Speaker, that that policy has prevailed until it 
has ripened inio a sysiem. Yet, what is strange, 
the trouble and expense of granting temporary pre- 
emplions have been continued in Congress to the 
present time. The prosp.ctive system which I have 
propesed in the instructions, is much better than 
the other, in every respect. It will be, amongst 
other things, a great saving to the Government to 
cease legislating on the subject, and at the same 
time it will recure certainty and stability to the ac- 
tual settler. The time can be allowed for one or 
two years from and after the time the improve- 
ments and setilements are made, so that the pre- 
emptor can remain secure and ia peace on his im- 
provement until the time expires. In that time, 
the cultivator will be enabled to procure the neces- 
sary amount of money to purchase his farm. This 
will increase the settlement of the country, and at 
the saine time increase also the revenue arising 
from the sales of the public lands. 

Mr. Speaker, I ain astonished to find so many 
individuals in the old States, who are utterly op- 
posed to the growth and prosperity of their younger 
sisters in the Confederacy. The whole Union 
is composed of the same common people, and each 
oughtto be preud of the growth and prosperiiy of 
the others. This is the case of many of the liberal 
and enlightened citizens of tte Union: but the cold 
and benighted policy of some is to retard and pre- 
vent the increase of wealth and population of the 
new Statcs. They say, the new States drain the 
wealta and population from the parent stock, and 


thereby become, in a shori time, mighty empires. 


Moreover, tse strange and un‘ounded assertion is 
made, that it is by the liberal and enlightened po- 
licy of the General Government, that new States 
grow and prosper in such an unparalleled manner. 

“Mark now, how plain atale shall put there 
assertions down.” 

In the first place, it is true, that no country on 
the globe has prospered, ard increased in wealth 
and population in such extraordinary manner, as 
the State of Iliino.s bas done within a few years pas'. 
The great increase of the popular vote given at the 
Presidential election in November last, was as- 
tonishing to the people of the State, as well as to 
those outof it. It amounted to niaety-three thou- 
sand and thirteen votes. The reason of all this is 
not what Congress has dene for the State; but is to 
the action of an infinitely hizher power that we 
ascribe the cause of our prosperity and happiness. 
It is the natural fertility of the soil, the great 
number of navigable streams surrounding and in- 
t:rsecting the State in all directions, and the conge- 
nial and salubrious climate of tke country, that 
have all conspired to render this State the most 
desirable residence for the masses of mankiod of 
any other country on earth. I may add further, 
that our State has not only these advantages, but 
is located on the shore «f one of the great iniand 
seas, and has, with these facilities, the means of 
carrying her products to either the Southern or 
Northern markets in a few days. One more fact, 
and then the whole foundation of our growth and 
prosperity is exhibited to the world; end that is that 
* no involuntary servitude” does exist in our State. 


It must also be recollected that the whole valiey 
of the Mississippi presents cne of the largest and 
most fertile regions of country on the glebe. It is 
almost three thousand miles in diameter in every 
direction, and i's fertility unequalled. This whole 
region is fast filling up with population and wealth, 
and no earthly power can arrest it. The die is 
cast; the old States must surrender at the discretion 
of justice in a few years. When the old Siates are 
filled up to overflowing with their hardy working 
popvlarion, and their workshops and factories are 
crowded so asto injure and oppress the inmates, 
then we will give them a heariy welcome in the 
West, and place them in prosperity on the patrimo- 
nial estate of the nation. 











Let us tura our attention to the subject, and see 
what Congress has done for Illinois. It is true 
that Congress has been graciously pleased to permit 
us to remain in the Union; aud this is about all the 
blessings we have received, as far as my recollec- 
tion serves me, from that quarier. We have had 
granted tous some of our own soil, whick was 
appropriated either for national objects, or to en- 
hance the value of the rest of the public lands, and 
to expedite the sales of the same. And in return, 
wheat have we done? Tne people in the West found 
the ccuntry a wilderness, inhabited and surround. 
ed by savages. With labor and hard-bip, perse- 
vering through, and overcoming all perils and dan- 
gers, they improved the country, and reclaimed it 
from its original wild state. This was no easy 
matier to accomplish. Many of the best men, and 
the most choice spirits, perished in the progress of 
the work. Sickness, and the danger of the Indian 
enemy, were frequently visited on the pioneers of 
the Wes!; and, on many occasions, death was the 
result. While the people of the West were expe- 
riencing all these hardships and privations in set- 
tling and improving the country, the other class of 
citizens in the old S ates was enjoying the blessings 
and luxuries of a civilized iife, surrounded with all 
the comfor's and enjuyments of wh ch man is sus- 
ceptible. With our enterprise and labor we have 
made roads, public and private improvemen's 
throughout the country; so that by our work‘ 
hardships, peril, and toil, we have given to 
the public Jauds almost all the value they pos- 
sess. What has been the consequence? Lands be- 
ing ‘hus made valuable, were purchased with reapi- 
dity; almost allthe money in circulation in the 
Sate was paid into the land ol! ces, and scarcely 
one dollar of itever returned Very rarely has 
there been any disbursements of the public money 
on national works or otherwise in the State. 


Heavy drains cf money ont of the country, | 


and no return, is the policy under which we have 
been laboring in Illinois for many years. It is the 
great natural advantages of the country that has 
sustained us under these circumstances, and not 
the liberality or generosity we have experienced 
from the General Government. 

The following exhibit from the General Land 
Office will show the amount of moneys received 
from the State of Lilisois for the sales of the public 
lands within her limits: 

Payments into the Treasury from sales in Illi- 
nois from the commencement of the sales to 
31 Dec. 1834 - - $3,519 268 78 


1835 - - 2 461,125 03 
1836 - : 3 705,013 93 
1837 - “ 1,075,239 73 
1838 : - 818 923 32 
1839 - - 1 460,525 65 
30 Sep.1840 : - 528.883 01 


ae 


$13 568,979 45 








The above4arze amount of money was paid by 
the citizens of I!linois to sustain the Treasury of 
the United States, where, at the same time, the ci- 
tizens of the old States paid not one cent into the 
Treasnry under asimilar sysiem of taxation. We 
consider it unjust to be taxed for our lands when 
the citizens of the o'd States had their lands for 
little or nothing. Nevertheless, | am not disposed 
to array in hostile a'titude one section of the Union 
acainst another. Justice will be done us. We 
have the utmost confidence in the honesty and in- 
telligence of the American people. Time and in- 
vestigation will do jastice on the cccasion, and that 
is, in fact, all that wein the least desire on this or 
any other subject. 

The pre-emption laws are for the peculiar bene- 
fit of the poor man; and I hope, Mr. Speaker, that 
the party all over the Union, who have figured so 
conspicuously and with such success, in the recent 
campaign of log cabins ard ccon skins, will now 
come to the relief of the tenants of log cabins, and 
carry out in practice their professions. In the 
heart of the city of New Orleans is a log cabin, 
decorated in the usual style, with coon skins and a 
canoe on top; one in Mobile, and one in this city. 
These cabins, with a thoucand others over the 
Union, stand as so many monuments of professed 
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friend-hip and attachment for the poor man. 
These demonstrations cannot be denied, and the 
poor man will expect the party who have promised 
so much in this manner, to redeem their pledges, 
A failure to perform now, in granting the pre-emp- 
tion rights, will be considered by the real log cabin 
tenants as abusing their confidence. 

It is so manifestly just and right in all respects 
to grant prospective pre-emptions, that I will submit 
the subject to the House, and examine in a very 
brief manner the other proposition—the redaction of 
the price of the public lands according to their value. 

This proposition appears so self-evident to the 
comprehension of all mankind, and is so intimately 
connected wi'h the plain principles of common 
sense, which are recognised by the whole mais of 
the people, that it seems to me it needs no elucida- 
tion whatever. All I wish is for the landeto be 
sold according to its value; and that, too, to actyal 
settlers in limited parcels. 

It is frequently stated that the whole country 
West is fertile, and that the minimum price is cheap 
for the worst quality of these lands. Tis is a mis- 
apprehension of facts. Although there are great 
quantities of good land in the West, yet in many 
of the new States and Territories there is also much 
of an inferior quality, which is almost entirely 
valueless. In some of these States and Territories 
there are barren mountains, and in others swamps 
and inundated lands near the great rivers. These 
are not common; but when they do exist itis just 
and right that this inferior quality of !and should 
be sold as well as the other, so that settlements may 
be formed throughont the whole country. To 
settle and improve the country was one of the stipu- 
lations of the Government, when it acquired this 
territory, and to carry out this policy is the honest 
performance of the contract. 

The transactions of the Government in relation 
to the pnblic soil must be regulated by the common 
sense course observed amongst mankind. There 
can be no mystery or miracle practised by the Go- 
vernment so as tosell the public lands different, or 
adrerse to the common sense of the people. Let 
us testthe subject before us with the notions and 
actions of busines; men. Suppose an individual 
has articles to se!l—land if you please—and he is 
in truth and in fact desirous to make sales, having 
need for the money, and not at all wanting the 
article which he has for sale, as it is with the 
case of the United States. After offering the arti- 
cle, or land, for a reasonable time, at public auction, 
and at private sale, and finds no purchasers, what 
does he do? It requires no book education to say 
what todo. He reduces the price, and reduces 
until a sale is effected. It is not the seller alone 
that regulates prices, it is the general sense of man- 
kind in relation to money, which is the standard 
that fixes the prices of all things. Therefore the 
Government alone has no power to fix an arbitra- 
ry price on the public lands higher than public 
opinion will justify, and that too under the agree- 
ment entered into at the time these lands were 
ceded to the United States. 

It will be seen, by the following table from the 
General Land Office, the time the public lands 
have been in market in Illinois: 


Lands remaining unsold in IUinois on the 30th of 
June, 1840, that were brought into market, or offered 
at public sale, during the following periods, viz: 

Acres. 

From 30th June, 1805, to 30th June, 1810, 70,837 

“ 30th June, 1815, to 30ch June, 1820, 4,210,460 


«30th June, 1820, to 30ch June, 1825, - - 3,409.61 
* 30th June, 1825, to 30th Jane, 1830, . - 1034 


“ 30th June, 1830, to 30th June, 1835, - - 1,913 981 
* 30th June, 1835, to 30th June, 1840,  - + 3,357,649 
13,997,662 


It appears from the above official statement, that 
a considerable quantity of land has remained in 
market, in Illinois, for thirty-five years. These 
lands have remained in market fer sale for more 
than half the period of our national existence, and 
are yet “unsold in Illinois on the 30th of June, 
1840!” Is this complying with the fair and equita- 
ble understanding ¢f the contract made at the time 
these lands were acquired? These Jands remain in 
the hands of the Goverrment unsettled and unim- 
proved, to the great injury of the country. 

I may further add, that the Government stands 
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ia need of the proceeds <f the sales of these lands. 
By a fair and reasonable reduction of the price 
these lands would sell; and thereby the Treasury of 
the United States be improved and benefited. 

Ia every possible bearing of this subject, and 
every cousequence considered, it seems to be just 
and right to reduce the price of the public lands to 
actual settlers, according to their quality and value. 

I pretend not, Mr. Speaker, to dictate to the 
committee, or to this House, the mcde and manner 
of ascertaining the real value of these lands. There 
may be various modes adopted; but that which 
seems to me the most reasonable and prac'ica!, is 
to judge the quality and value according to the 
time the lands have been in market. 1 do not ex- 
pect or solicit the indiscriminate reduct.on of the 
price of ail the public lands before they are offered 
in market. Nor dol expect them reduced until 
they are offered tor sale during a reasonable time 
under the present sysiem. 

Iam not alone in these sentiments. President 
Jackson, in his fourth anuual message, delivered 
Dec. 4, 1832, presses this subject, in a very forcible 
manne’, on the altention of Congress and the na- 
tion. The same recommensations were hear ily 
followed up by Mr. Van Buren, the present Chief 
Magistrate, and urged on Congress. 

I will present to the House an extract from the 
above message of General Jackson, which will ex- 
hibit his sentiments on this subject in a very ener- 
getic manner, to wil: 

“It seems to me to be our true policy that the 
public lands shall cease, as soon as practicable, to 
be a source of revenue, and that they be sold to set- 
tlers in limited parcels, et a price barely sufficient 
to reimburse to the United Svates the expense of the 
present system, and the cost arising unier our In- 
dian compacts. The advantages of accurate sur- 
veys and undoubteil titles, now secured to pur- 
chasers, seem to forbid the abolition of the pr sent 
system, because none can b= substituted which will 
more perfectly accomplish these important ends, 
Itis desirable, however, that inconvenient time this 
machinery be withdrawn from the States, and that 
the right of soil and the future disposition of it, be 
surrendered to the States, respectively, in which it 
lies. 

“The adventurous and hardy population of the 
West, besides contributing their equal share of tax- 
ation under our impost system, have, in the pro- 
gress of our Government, for the lands they ocea- 
py, paid into the Treasury a large pertion of forty 
millions of dollars; and of the revenue received 
therefrom, but a small pait has been expended 
among them. When, to the disadvantage of their 
situation in this respect, we add the consideration 
that it is their labor alone which gi-cs real 
value to the lands, and that the proceeds arising 
from their sale are distributed chiefly among 
States which had not originally any claim to them, 
and which have enjoyed the undivided emolument 
arising from the sale of their own lands, it cannot 
be expected that the new Sta‘es will remain longer 
contented with the present policy after the payment 
of the public debt. To avert the consequences 
which mey be apprehended from this cause, to put 
an end forever to all partial and interested legisla- 
tion on this subject, and to afford to every Ameri- 
can citizen of enterprise, the opporiunity of secur- 
ing an independent freehold, it seems to m2, there- 
fore, best to abandon the idea of raising a futare 
revenue out of the public lands.” 


I will also bring to the consideration of this 
House, the views of Mr. Van Buren on the subject 
of the graduation of the price of the public lands. 
They are contained in his message of the 2d De- 
cember, 1839, to wit: . 


“The passage of the graduation law, with the 
guards before recommended, would also, I am 
persuaded, add considerably to the revenue for se- 
veral years, and prove, in other respecis, just and 
beneficial. 

“Your early consideration of the subject is, 
therefore, once more earnestly requested.” 

These sentiments, both emanating from such 
authority, must have g‘eat influence in the adjust- 
ment of this question. The exalted station which 
they both occupied ai different periods, gave them 
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the opportunity to contemplate ‘the subject with || ment for the vessel and her cargo eught to be re- 


calm disinterestedness, and to give such judgement 
therein as will have much weight and influence 
With their countrymen. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe it cannot be found in 
the history of any nation, save that of the United 
States, where the public domain has been sold to 
the people atso high rates, as in onr own coun'ry. 
Good grounds may have existed for this policy 
when we were emerging from a most severe contest 
in the Revolution, and when we were weak in 
numbers and wealih at the time we commenced 
our Rational existence. These times and circum- 
stances have all passed away. This nation, in 
population and in wealth, at this time, bears no 
comparison to itself in former days. It needs no 
revenue from the pudlic lands, but should derive 
its resources from an improved and wealthy coun- 
try. The real wealth and prosperi'y ef the nation 
is not found in the acres of the public lands held by 
a doubtful title; but its real wealth and resources 
are based onan improved and culiivated country, 
inhabited by an honest and industrious popula- 
tion. This is ihe wealth and prosperity which 
the nation will experience, by extending to 
the West a wise and liberal policy in the 
adjustment, and in the proger disposition of 
he pablic lands. So soon as these measures are 
accomplished, and the whole country in the West 
is occupied by farmers, residing on their own free- 
holds, there will exist a political mentum. After 
this subject is settled, no commen cause of dissatis- 
faction «an exist, no: any other general question 
ean arise that can agitate the whole country, as 
ihe present subject of the public lan’s does. 

I sincerely hope thee times may soon be expe- 
rienced in our counirs; and for their alvancement, 
ani their happy consummation, 1 depend on the 
200d sense and honesty of the American people. 

A dee'sive vote of this House approving of these 
instructions, would be a considerable step towards 
the proper and equitable adjustment of this ques- 
tien, and be hailed in my district in Iliinois, as the 
harbioger of good times and good feelings. 





SPEECH OF MR. TURNEY, 

OF TENNESSEE, 
In the House of Representatives, January 15, 1841— 
In Committee of the Whole, on a bill for the re- 
lief of Nathaniel Goddard, Thomas H. Perkiis, 
and others. 
Mr. Cuatnman: The gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Sattinstacv] the other day, when I in- 
quired of him respecting one of tke petitioners, 
Thomas H. Perkins, seemed to deny my right todo 
so, and doubted the propriety of answering my in- 
quiry, on the ground that it was irrelevant to the 
case, and improper in i:self, and that his answer 
could not and ought not to have any influence up- 
on the question. In order that the Hoose may 
jadge of the relevancy and propriety of my ques- 
tion, I will read from the Intelligencer the ques- 
tion I propounded, and his answer, as they are re- 
ported in that paper: 
“Mr. Turney rose, and said he wished Mr. SaLtTonsTA.e to 
inform him whether the Thomas H. Perkins, who appears to 
be one of the parties interested in this bill, was the same Thos. 
H. Perkins who was oneofa committee sent by the Hartferd 
Conventien to Washington, in 1814, toask Mr. Madison to re- 
sign the Presidency of the United States. 
“Mr. SALTONSTALL said he did notrecognise the right of the 
gentleman to put sucha question; nor was he certain that he 
ought to answer it; it was irrelevant to the case, and improper 
in self, and the answer toit could not properly have, and ought 
not to have, any influenceon the question before the House. 
This House, the country, and the gentleman himself, knew 
vesy well who Thomas H. Perkins was. The Thomas H. 
Perkins who isa party in the present claimis, probably, the 
Thomas H. Perkins alluded to by the gentiemar; but he was 
as pure, as virtuous, as honorable, as highminded, and as patri- 
otie a man asthe country cogtained.” 
Now,I submit to the House whether this in- 
quiry was not relevant and proper,and whether 
the answer of the gentleman does not elucidate 
the meri‘s of the question before the House. What 
is the question? It is, as I understand it, that, not- 
withs'anding the ship Ariadne had violated the laws 
of the United States in having on board a British 
license, and was therefore legally and rightfully 
condemned, yet the petitioners claim that the 
amount of the forfeiture accruing to the Govern- 
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funded to them, because the petitioners were igue- 
rant of the law, and acted in good faith to the Go- 
vernment. If this were true, there would be some 
equity.in the elaim. To establish these facts, the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Seroeant] and 
the chairman of the Commitiee of Claims [Mr. 
Ru sei} and, also, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts (Mr. Satronstatt] all directed the whole 
foree of their arguments. Whether they succeed- 
ed in convincing the House, I am unable to tell; 
but [can say, that they did not satisfy me. How 
are we to ascertain whether the petitioners had a 
And how are we to ar- 
rive at their intentions in violating those laws? 
The fact is not only proven, but admitted by the 
petitioners themselves, that the ship and cargo had 
been forfeited by its owners, ard legally and pro- 
perly condemned. Farther, the fact that Cadiz, 
the Spanish port to which the ship was bourd, 
was known to be in possessicn of the British, 
denied. 
of flour was used by the British 
time when there was a war between 
Enogiand and the United States. If this flour was 


That this cargo 


| furnished to the Bri'ish with a full knowledge of 


the existence of the war, and with an intention to 
aid and assist the enemy, it was treascn against our 
Government, for which the petitioners, instead of 
being relic ved by the passage of this bill, deserved 
to be hung until they were dead. Then, sir, the 
intention with which the petitioners carried on this 


| i! egal trade with a hostile nauon, becomes a most 


important inquiry in the consideration of this bill, 


| Tne acts of men serve as an index to their secret 


thoughts and designs. If the petitioners were 


| shown to be patrictic friends of their country in the 


prosecution of the war of 1812, it would go far to 


| prove the absence of a c imal iniext in prose- 


cuting their commercial transactions, But if, en 
the contrary, it should be shown that they were ia 
the constant habit of affording to the enemy all the 
aid end assistance in their power, it would, in my 
jucgment, be conclusive evidence of treason The 
cbject of my inquiry was to ascertain whether Per- 
kins (one of the petitioners) supported his Govern- 
ment duricg the war, or whether he wasio any wise 
connected or identified with the Hartford Conven- 
tion. 


It having an important bearing on the merits of 
the question now before the House, I wished to 
know whether hesanctioned or approved the treason- 
able desiens and proceeding: of this ever memora- 
tle convention. If so, and I expect to prove it be- 
fore | take my seat, instead of regarding him ‘‘as 
pure, as virtuous, as honorable and as highmin ‘ed, 
an‘? as patriotic a man as the country contained,” { 
shall not hesitate to denounce him as a traitor to 
American liberty, and not eatitied to sympathy or 
relief from freemen. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Saut. nstaLy] admits that one of the pe- 
litioners is the identical Thomas H, Perkins who 
was of the committee sent to this city in 1814 by 
the Hartford Convention, to ask Mr. Madison to 
resign the office of President of the United States. 
Now, sir, before I inquire into the merits of that 
famous convention of which Mr. Perkins was the 
advocate, aud afterwards one of its missionaries to 
Wa.-hington, [ propose to examine the part ke took 
in the earlier stages of the war. I think I shall be 
able to show that he was virtually ergaged in a 
conspiracy against hisGovernment from the begin- 
ning of the war to the time that the news reached 
him of the treaty of peace, and the no doubt still 
more unwelcome news to him, the overthrow of 
his British friends at New Orleans. Here let me 
remark that this news reached him, while acting as 
minister plenipotentiary of the Hartford Conven- 
tion. Inowhold in my hand a document, the 
title of which is “‘Waicery 1s Feperavism,” pre- 
pared with great care and accuracy by two highly 
respectable gentlemen of Massachusetis, for which 
they are entitled to the thanks and gratitude of 
their countrymen, and I now sincerely tender 
mine; they are Charles G. Greene and B. F. Hal- 
lett, esqs. From this document, I hope to establish, 
to the satisfaction of this House, that Mr. Perkins 
is one of the Jast men in the Union who should ask 
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or expect to receive any favors at the hands of his 
country. I willcall your attention, sir, to the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

“In the Massachusetts Senate, October Sth, 1814, Harrison 
Gray OUs reported the bill for the Hartford Convention, which 
was Carried, 22 to 12. Its principal advocates were Messrs. 
Oris, Quincy, and White, all now Whigs Of those who voted 
for it, there are now living Josiah Quincy, President of Har- 
vard University, Harrison Gray Ous, Tuomas H. Perkins, 
and Daniel Sergeant, of Boston.” 

Here, sir, we find Mr. Perkins, in the Senate of 
the State of Massachusetts, voting for the Hart- 
ford Convent.on. The objects and design ef that 
convention I will show before I shall resume my 
seal; for the present, I will proeeed with Mr. Per- 
kins, We next find him voting for a resolution 
which declared, that in a war like the present, 
(1812,) waged without justifiable cause, it was not 
becoming a moral and religious people to express 
any approbation ef military exploits. Sir, he did 
not stop at this: be went further, and voted for a 
report of a committee, which is as follows: 

“The resolve of the 13uh of June is in itself highly correct 
and expedient to form the grounds of covstitutional opposition 
and patriotic discouragement to the prosecuuon of the war. 

“This passed, 2010 8; and the survivors who voted for it 
were Josish Quincy, Thomas H. Perkins; Samuel Putnam, 
Silas Ho!man, Daniel A. White, 8. C. Allen, Solomon Strong, 
Nahum Mitchell, and James Richardson, of Dedham—all but 
Mr. Allen prominent Harrieon men, and all now holding Whig 
Siaie offices, three of them being judges in the land.” 

The sentiment expressed in this report is, that it 
is constitutional to oppose, and patriotic to dis- 
courage, the prosecution of ihe war—a_high-toned 
Federal sentiment— it is even more—it is the senti- 
ment ofa Tory. ‘This is Federal patriotism for 
you, and I am free to admit that Mr. Perkins has 
as much of that kind of patriotism as any man in 
the whole country. Yes, sir, to oppose the prese- 
cution of the war was considered constitutional and 
patriotic—-jt was so established by the Federal par- 
ty in their legislative enac’ments cf the State of 
Massachusetts—and it is no doubt the kiad of pa- 
triotism to which the gentleman from Massachu- 


setts alludes in his eulogium on the character of || 


Mr. Perkics; if so, I think it well bestowed. Even 
after the war was over, so late as 1624, when there 
was scarcely a division of opinion in regard to the 
war, Mr. Perkins’s pat;isis.n remained the same as 
it was when he sailed his vessel under a British li- 
cense. It wasin that year that the Democratic 
party electted a majority of the members of the 
Legislature of Massachuset's, and an attempt was 
made 'o relieve the journal of those disgraceful 
resolves which had deen placed upon it eleven 
years before. A few lines iead from this valuable 
document, will show the part Mr. Perkins acted: 

January 17, 1824, “That the resolve of the IS-hof June, 1813 
and the preansble thereot, be, and the same are hereby EX- 
PUNGED from the journa s of the Senate.” 

The survivors who voted against the expunging, are Thomas 
H. Perkins and Peter C. Brooks of Boston. 

Here, sir, we see that Mr. Perkins acted in ac- 
cordance with his old Federal feelings and_princi- 
ples. In opposition to the Democratic party in the 
effort to expunge the disgraceful resolution that it 
was unbecoming a moral and religious people to 
rejoice at their country’s victories, he, true to the 
Federal party, and uncompromising in his hostility 
to the Republican measures of the Government, 
reiterated one of the most odious sentiments that 
ever received the sancticn of Irgislative enactment 
in this country. Yes, sir, in the whole of his ca- 
reer, so far as the history of the times brings it to 
my view, be has been unifcrm and consistent ia 
opposing the best interests of his country. He was 
at first kind and liberal in supplying the British 
with provisions in direct violation of the laws of the 
United States; and in the next place aided and 
abetted the treasonable a-:semblages at Hart- 
ford, in their ubholy efforts to destroy the 
Government. Yet we are told by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetity [Mr. Sarvon- 
staLt] that Mr. Perkins is as patriotic as any 
man in the country! The gentleman must 
mean in the whole country of Massachasetts, and 
with particular reference to the Federal party in 
that State; for I am ceriain that his remark would 
not apply to Tennessee. Nor do I imagine that 
any person in the State of Massachusetts would 
endorse the eulogy which has been pronounced 
upon Mr. Perkins on this floor, unless it be by 
those whose opinions corresponded with those who 
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voted for the resolutions which declared it constitu- 
tional to oppose, and patriotic to discourage, the 
prosecution of the war. In this kind of patriotism 
{ am free to admit that Mr. Perkins has few rivals 
of equal pretensions. 

I will prove to the House that it was not only 
held to be patriotic to supply the enemy with money 
and provisions, and every other aid and assistance 
which could be afforded, but it was regarded by 
the patriots of the Federal school as disgraceful 
and infamous to afford aid to the Government in 
prosecuting the war. I willread the proof of this. 

{tfere Mr. Torney read from the Olive Branch 
as follows:] 

“At this awful moment the disorganizing, the Jacobinical idea 
was not unfrequently advanced in our coflee houses and in our 
streets, that the war having been begun by the Democrats, they 
must carry iton; that they had no right to call on the Federal 
ists for assistance, which the latter ought not to afford; that if 
the Democrats compromitted the honor and interest of their 
country by dishonorable peace, the Federalists should take the 
power outef their hands, and then contend for the violated ho- 
nor and dignity of the country; that the British ¢ould not, nor 
consistently with a regard to their honor, ought they to treat 
with Mr. Madison, who should be compelld to resign; witha 
vast variety of the same patriotic doctrines, whieh were public- 
ly promulgated in some of our newspapers. At the same time 
a few desperate men were preparing to add to the general dis- 
tress and difficulty by a dissolution of the Union.” 


S.r, this neecs no elaborate comment from me. 
It was asserted to be a war commenced by the De- 
mocrats, that ihe Democrats should earry it on, and 
that they had no right to call on the Federalists for 
assistance, and that none ought to be afforded by 
the latter. Thus, according to the Federal creed, it 
was not a naticnal, but a Democratic war; and 
pursuing the same mode of reasoning, it was pa- 
triotic in the Federalists to refuse lending money to 
Government, and to discourage enlistments of men 
to prosecute the war. Perhaps, under patriotism of 
this kind, a justification could be fond for supply- 
i»g the enemy with provisions. Sir, there is another 
idea expressed in this extract, which strikes my mind 
with great force; it is what the “British could not, 
nor, consistently with a regard to their honos, ought 
they to treat with Mr. Madison, who should be 
compelled to resign." Why could they not con- 
sistently with their honor, treat with Mr. Madison? 
and why should he be compelled to resign? Was 
it because they had entered into treaty, alliance, or 
engagement with the Federal party of the United 
States, wherein they had promised or agreed not to 
treat with Mr. Madison? «r bad they promised or 
agreed to assist the British in forcing bith to resign, 
an@ which the Hartford Convention attempted to 
execute by sending a committee, of which Mr. Per- 
kins was one, to demand the resignation of the Pre- 
sident? Was it the object and intentions of the high 
contracting parties in forcing Mr. Madison to resign, 
io place the Federal party in power in order that 
they might so change and remodel our form of Go- 
vernment so as to make it meet the views of the 
Federalists and th: British? How was Mr. Madi- 
son to be forced to resign? Was it to be done by 
the British bayone’, sustained and suppor‘ed by the 
Federal party of the United States? If this was 
not the uadeis anding between the contracting par- 
ties, the gentleman from Massachuseits [Mr. Sat- 
TONSTALL] or some ether Federalist can inform us 
what it was. I will not dwell longer on this pac- 
sage; the evidence is stronger and more conclus ve 
than any argument I can adduce. I will now read 
another extract from the same book, page 312: 


“Men inthe ‘moral and religious’ town of Boston are obliged 
to lend their money to their own Government by stealth. But 
in the face of day, within the knowledge ofa whole community, 
they send specie to the common enemy; can human nature 
sink lower? They are ‘too moral and too religious’ to rejoice 
at the victories of their fellow-citizens; but they are neither ‘too 
moral, nor toe religious’ to aid the enemy to victory. An age 
of penitence in sackcloth and ashes would not efface this foul 
blot from the escutcheon of Boston.’ 


This, sir, is asample of the Federal patrictism— 
constitutional and patriotic, agreeable to legislative 
enaciments of the State of Massachusetts to which 
I have referred. I will notconsame more of your 
time in reading from this volume to prove the op- 
position of the Federalists to the war, and having 
shown that during that gloomy poriod they were 
engaged in supplying the enemy with money and 
provisions, I shall turn my attention to Mr. Per- 
kins and the Hartford Convention; the part he 
tcok in getting up that Convention, and his en- 
deavors to enforce its resolves. It remains to 
show the objects and designs of its authors, 


{Here Mr. T. was interrupted by Mr. Win. 
THRop of Massachutsetts, who called him to 
order, alleging that it wasout of order to dis- 
cuss the merits of the Hartford Convention 
on this bill; but the Cuarr decided that Mr. Tur- 
NEY was in order. Mr. Turney then proceed- 
ed, when he was again called to order for the same 
cause. The Cuarr adhered to its former decision, 
from which an appeal was taken; when a nuinber 
of Whig members alleged that it was out of order 
to discuss the merits of the Hartford Convention on 
this bill. Mr. Catnoun of Massachusetis then 
rose and requested his colleague to withdraw his 
appea', remarking that the discussion was out of 
order, bat he hoped that the appeal would be with- 
drawn, and Mr. Turney permitted to conclude his 
speech; and he expressed the further hope that none 
of his colleagues would reply to it. The appeal 
was then withdrawn, and Mr. Torney proceeded.} 

Mr. Chairman, is it not remarkable that I am so 
often interrupted by gentlemen in calling me to or- 
cer? and is it not more remarkable st'll, that in 
every instance it is done by the Whig members of 
this House. Why is this? Have I attempted to 
discuss party politics? Have J not confined my re- 
marks to the merits of this bill? Why are the Whig 
members so exceedingly sensitive whenever the 
subject of the Hartford Convention is mentioned? 
Why shrink from this investigation? Is it because 
they shudder at the conduct of their own party, or 
is it because they are apprehensive that the identity 
will be shown and expressed of the modern Whigs 
with the old Federal party, as it easily can be, and 
often has been done? Where were the old Fede- 
ralists in the late Presidential election? Were they 
not all good and trve Harrison Whigs! Mr. 
Perkins voted for Harrison;the old Hartford Con- 
vention Federalists voted for Harrison, and they 
are now the leaders of the Whig party coming 
into power. They do not desire that the people should 
know this, and hence their great uneasiness, when- 
ever the subject is mentioned. On the contrary, it 
isa partof their system to conceal their real de- 
s gns, just as they did during the war; for exposure 
is certain defeat to their party. Sir, the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Catuoun] hopes that my 
specch will not be replied to; ne doubt of it; be- 
cause he knows that my facts cannot be con- 
troverted, and that the conduct of his party is in- 
defensible. An attempt to reply weuld confirm 
my facts and give strength to my argaments: he is 
therefore right in requesting his colleagues to be 
silent. Now, sir, I will proceed te show the objects 
and designs of the Hartford Convention; in doing 
which I will not ask the House to take my state- 
ments, but will rely upon the proof of others. I 
will now read a letter of Mr. Aaron Wallis, who 
is vouched for asa gentleman of high respectabi- 

lity, and a worthy member of the church. 

Here Mr. Tuaney read as follows: 

‘‘Srr: After perusing Mr. Parmenter’s speech, in relation to 
the Hartford Convention, I find a very important part omitted 
viz: the view the British took of their assembling together. 

“Being at that time at Halifax, a prisoner of war, at work, 
with Jolin Shatswell, of Salem, and Alexander Black, of New 
York, in the King’s Store, on the north side of the Parade, at 
Melville Island, in the winter of 1814, one Major Nickholds, or 
Nichols, of the 90th or 92d regiment, (I think the 92d,) acting, as 
was said, as assistant quartermaster — of his majesty’s 
forces at Halifax, came on to.the island about 2 o’clock, 4). m. 
After transactiug some business with the royal artilleryman, 
with relation to the telegraphic flags, &c. he came into the store, 
where Shatswell and myself were making a chest of drawers, 
and Black a sleigh, all for Captain Cutchett, of the royal navy, 
the transport agent for prisoners, and said, ‘Well, boys, what are 
youat?’ ‘At work for the agent, sir.’ After inquiring as to our 
fare, treatment, d&c. he said, ‘Well, boys, where do you belong?’ 
Shatsweil and myself hailed from Salem, and Black trom New 
York. ‘Howlong have you been here?’ We answered accord- 
ing to time; when he immediately said to Shatswell and myself, 
that we should be sent home in a few days, as the Nantucket 
men had beeng We inquired the cause; and he immediately 
stated, that ‘a conventior, of delegates from the New England 
States meet this day at Hartford, for the purpose of withdraw- 
ing from the Union, and declaring their neutrali:y, when all the 
New England men will be sent home, as the Nantucket men 
have been, immediately.’ 

“We made on this was to be brought about; and he 
replied, ‘The whole been arranged. The fleet in Boston Bay 
will watch a favorable wind, and se off the light, when the 
troops at South Boston will take np their line of march throu 
Boston for Charlestown, ostensibly for the protection of 
nore yard, but in fact to prevent Commodore Bainbridge 
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from 
ing blood. The fleetwill sail u the Castle, without fi 
a coe, end the troops at Charlerowa will immediately ook 
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all will be quiet immediately, as the naval commander has his 
orders to place Harrison Gray Otis at the head of affairs, until 
the pleasure of the Prince Regent is known. All this has been 
arranged among the leading ae nes, Sa not be made public 
until the fleet anchors off Long Wharf. — 
we“ Black inquired, ‘what will youdo with me?’ ‘As you be- 
long to New York, you must ride it out; we shall not go to New 
York—only to the New England States.’ ‘By God,’ said Black, 
‘you had better not go there; you will find old Tompkins at 

me !’ 
nso sanguine was Major Nickholds of the success of the 
whole plot, that he declared his belief that the five-striped flag 
would fly at the State-house in less than one fortnight. He fur- 
ther stated that we should know all about in in a few days, as 
agun-brig or sloop-of-war, (Ithink a gun-brig,) had sailed for 
Castine, a week ago, to fetch duwn the news, and would be back 
shortly, when we should know all about it. 

“Sir, when you were at Ipswich, last fall, I stated to you that 
I supposed I was in possession of some facts in relation to the 
Hartford Convention that I was desirous of making known, but 
dared not, for fear of the consequences to my fimily. The 
above are the facts alluded to at that time. They are now at 
your disposal, provided you work them into the history of our 
country, where they belong. 

“Your obedient servant, 
“AARON WALLIS, 

“To B. F. HALLETT, esq. 

“Ipswicn, June 24, 1810.” 


Sir, does not this lejter prove a settled purpose 
and systematic plan of the Federal party to dissolve 
the Union, and trample under foot the fairest fa- 
brie of human liberty ever conceived by man? Can 
any one doubt it? It may be said by some sceptic, 
who is either unwilling to believe, or is fearful that 
the people will see into the unhallowed objects of 
the Federal party, that this is only the statement of 
Mr. Wallis, and that they will not, and ought not, 
to condemn the whole party on the testimony of a 
single witness. Sir, this would be enough; but | 
will go further, and sweep from under them even 
this flimsy defence. I have abundance of testimony 
yet to submit, which corroborates the statements of 
Mr. Wallis, and testimony, too, which I do not 
suppose that any will dare to question. I willnow 
read an extract from the British United Service 
Journal of May, 1840: 

“Among the many dangers to which the American Republic 
must always be exposed in a war with Great Britain, not the 
least is that of a split among themselves, and consequent break 
up oftheir Federal Union. The slave question is a wedge strong 
enough to effect this atany time; but we could employ another 
nearly as powerful.” 

After stating that the Westera States were in favor of the war, 
the British writer adds: 

“Not so with the New Englanders: they, on the contrary, be- 
gan to cast about to see how they could best extricate them- 
selves from the strait to which the mad pelicy of Mr. Madison 
and the General Government had driven them, The inhabitants 
of the island of Nantucket made an overture to our comman- 
der-in-chief to remain perfectly neutral during the war, exclud- 
ing the armed vessels of both belligerants from their harbors; 
whilst in another quarter, a far more extensive scheme of ‘nul- 
lification’ was seriously set on foot, and began to make arapid 
progress amongst some of the most respectable and influential 
inhabitants of New England.” 

“With these originated the Hartford Convention; and the object 
of that body, the British writer says: 

“ *Was to separate the Northern and Eastern from the South- 
ern and Western Siates, to establish a limited monarchy in the 
first named Siates, placing one ofour princes of the blood on the 
throne, and strengthening the new transatlantic kingdom by an 
alliance offensive and defensive with England. The treaty at 
Ghent put a stop to the correspondence, which was in active 
progress on this subject; but that correspondence is still in ex- 
istence, and however improbable it may appear io Yankee 
pride, were a war to break out again between us, something 
similar would occur before the ‘United States’ were two years 
older. The destruction of the public buildings at the nominal 
seat of the Federal Government, it was conceived would indi- 
rectly, if not directly, forward the views of the New England se- 
paratists.”” ’— United Service Journal of May, 1840 


Sir, I will not offer one word of comment on this 
proof, which is so conclusive in itself that any 
comment of mine would enly tend to mystify that 
which is of itself clear and certain. I will only 
add that this proof corroborates and sustains the 
statement of Mr. Wallis; and now I will proceed 
with my proofs. The next thing is the instructions 
of Governor Craig to the celebrated John Henry, 
and Mr. Henry’s letter to the Gevernor, and which 
are as follows: 


“Governor Craig’s instructions to Henry, dated 
Queszec, February, 1809, 

“I request you to proceed with the earliest conveyance to 

accurate information. The wealth of Massa- 

chusetts—the number of its inhabitants—the known iuvtelli- 

gence and ability of several of its leading men, must give it a 

considerable influence over the other Eastern States, and will 

probably lead them in the part they are to take. Your judg- 
ment and connections there wil! guide you. 

“T use general terms in describing the object in view. It has 
been supposed, that if the Federalists of thé Eastern States 
should be successful, and obtain the decided influence which 
may enable them to direct the public opinion, it is not improba- 
ble that, rather than submit, they will exert that influence to 
bring about a separation from the general Union. How far, in 
such an will tirey look to land fer assistance, or 
be disposed to enter into a connection us! 

“You are not to as an avowed agent—continue to ob- 

ain an iotimacy the leaders, and cautiously advise them, 
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that if they wish to enter into any communication with this Go- 
vernment, you will transmit it to me.” 

Henry, in his letter to his employer, thus described, in 1809, 
what actually was begun, and, but for the peace, would have 
been consummated in 1815, 


“Boston, March 6, 1809. 

“T have already given a decided opinion that a declaration of 
war is pot to be expected; but, contrary to all reasonable calcu- 
lation, should Congress po sess spirit and independence enough 
to place their popularity in jeopardy by so sirong a measure, 
THE LEGISLATURE OF MASSACHUSETTS WILL GIVE 
THE TONE TO THE NEIGHBORING STATES; WILL 
DECLARE ITSELF PERMANENT UNTiL A NEW ELEC. 
TION OF MEMBERS; INVITE A CONGRESS, TO BE 
COMPOSED OF DELEGATES FROM THE FEDERAL 
STATES, AND ERECT A SEPARATE GOVERNMENT 
EOR THEIR COMMON INTEREST. A. B.” 

‘hus it seems that the treasonable plans ef the 
Federal party bad been so far matured, that the 
British Government had a secret agent in the 
United States as early as 1809, aiding and assisting 
the Federal party in devising and executing the 
plan of not only the dissolution of the Union, but 
the establishment upon ils rains of a monarchcial 
form of Government. Ths is not ali the evidence 
I shall submit. I have reserved for the last, what 
no Whig in this House will dare to callin ques- 
tion; I allude to a letter written by the honorable 
gentleman from Masvachusetts [Mr. Apams.] It 
is dated in 1828: 

Extract from Mr. Adams's letter. 

“Tt was in those letters of 1808 and 1809, that 1 mentioned the 
design of certain Jeaders of the Federal party, and the establish- 
met of a Northera confederacy, a&c. 

“This plan was so far matured, that the proposal had been 
made to an individual, atthe proper time, to be placed at the 
head of the military movement which, it was foreseen, would be 
necessary for carrying it into execution. 

“The interposition of a kind Providence averted the most de- 
plorable of catastrophes, and turning over tothe receptacle of 
things lost upon earth, the adjourned convention from Hartford 
to Boston, extinguished (by the mercy of Hleaven, may it be 
forever ') the projected New England confederacy.” 

Now, sir, you have the object and designs of the 
Hartford Convention portrayed in language not to 
be misunders‘ood, and from the highest sources of 
authority. After producing as mach of such evi- 
dence as that which | have read to the House, it 
can :carcely be deemed necessary for me to repeat 
that the design of the projectors of the Hartford Con- 
vention, and of those who participated in it, was 
the cestruction of our present form of Government 
and tke substitution of a monarchy. Sir, 1] would 
ask where are the surviving friends of the Hartfurd 
Convention? They are to be found in the ranks of 
the modern Whigs. Ask Harrison Gray O's, 
Thomas H. Perkins, or any’ of their associa'es 
during the last war, who they supported in the late 
Presidential contesi?_ My word for it, they will tell 
you that they voted the Whig ticket. Stich men as 
those I have just mentioned, compose the leaders of 
the modern Whig party—tLey put General Harri- 
son into nomination, and by means which I shall 
not stop to discuss, have elevated him to power; 
and by virtue of his elevation, we need not be sur- 
prised if the Hartford Conventionists, under the 
next Administration, should be the most conspicu- 
ous persons and leaders. It is upon such men the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Savrinsrae] 
passes such high wrought eulogiums. Bat to the 
bill. Did Mr. Perkins know that this cargo cf 
flour was intended to feed the British forees? What 
did the public prints of that day say on the subject? 
To show you, I will read a paragraph from Niles’s 
Register, published in 1812: 

“In twelve months, the United States sen: to Spain and Por- 
tugal! to supply the British and allied armies, &c. 7,000,000 bbis. 
of flour. The editor of a British paper makes the supply 
hereafter a matter for ‘serious consideration,’ having heard of 
ourembargo. This ‘serious consideration’ will beceme much 
more serious when the news of war reaches England, unless, 
indeed, the British Ministry should pursue the kind policy that 
some of their friends in the United States have already j-roposed 
to adopt, which isof granting licenses to American vessels to 
carry provisions to those countries; provided a!ways, neverthe- 
less, the Government and people of the United States shall 
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generously agree to nourish their enemies, and prolong the 
war, for the mere pleasure of fighting.” 


Was it the object of the owners of the Ariadne 
to supply the British forces with provisions? If a 
doubt remains of this being the object of the peti- 
tioners, I think it will be dissipated on reading the 
British license which was found on board at the 
time the ship was captured. 1 will read it to the 
House; it forms a part of the report of the com- 
mittee upon this claim: 

“T7'o the commanders of any of his Mujesty’s ships of war or 
private armed vessels belonging to subjects of his Ma- 
eoeet, from a consideration of the 


t importance of 
continuing a regular supply of flour and 


dry provisions to. : 


Mr. Turney. . 




























the ports of Spain and Portugal, ithas been deemed expedient 
by his Majesty's Government, that, notwihsianding the hoati 

lities now existing between Great Britain aud the Dated States 
of America, every protection and enceuragement should be 
given to American vessels laden with flour and other diy provi- 
sions, and bound to the ports of Spain and Portugal; and, 
whereas, in furtherance of these views of his Majesty's Govern- 
ment, aod for other purposes, Herbert Sawyer, eeq. vice admi 

raland commander-in-chiei of his Majesty’s squadron on the 
Halifax station, has directed to mea Jeuer, under date of the Sth 
of August, Isi2, (a copy whereof ia bereunto annexed,) and 
wherein Lam instructed to furnish a copy of his letter, vader 
my consular seal, to every American vessel se laden and bound, 
either to any Portuguese or Spanish porta, and which is design- 
edas asateguard and protection to such vessel, in the proeecu- 
uon of such voyage: now, therelore, im pursuance of these in- 
structions, [have granted unto the American ship Ariadne, 
Bartlett Holmes, master, burcthen three hundred and eighty-two 
and two ninety fifihs of a ton, now lying in the harbor of Alex- 
andria, laden with flour, and boundto Cadiz or Liebon, the an- 
nexed document to avail only for a direct voyage to Cadiz or 
Lisbon, and back to the United States of America. Requesting 
allofticers commanding nis Majesty’s ships of war, or private 
armed vessels belonging to subjects of his Majesty, not only to 
suffer the said ship Ariadne to pass witheut any molestation, 
but also to extend to her all due assistance and protection in 
the prosecution of her voyage to Cadiz or Lisbon, and on her 
return thence, laden with such other merchandise to the neu 
amount of her outward cargo, or in ballast only. 

Given under my hand and seal of office, at Boston, this fifth 
{u. 8} day of September, A. D. eighteen hundred and twelve. 

ANDREW ALLEN, jr. 
His Majesty's Consul.” 

Now, sir, | have submitted to the House all the 
facts and circums’anccs in this case, epon which it 
seems to me that there scarcely can be a doubt as 
to the character of the traffic and intercourse which 
the British license i'self informs us Uhat it was the 
great importance of obtaining supplies of provi- 
sions which induced the British Government to 
grant such a safeguard to American vessels. Of 
what then were the detitioners ignoran'? Was it 
of the fact that the law prohibited it? Did they 
not know it was wrong in itself to supply the ene- 
my of their country with provision.? Whether 
the law prohibited it or not, they knew that it 
was aiding an enemy to defeat their owa country- 
men. Surely they were not so ignorant as all this. 
No, sir, they wereacting upon the principle or their 
party—that it was right and praiseworthy to aid 
and assist the enemy, and infamous to suppert 
tbeir own Government. 

Mr. Chairman, I am much astonished that avy 
committee of this House could be induced to re- 
port and recommend the passage of this bill, while 
those who really fought for their country are de- 
nied payment for their horses lost in the public ser- 
vice. Yet, with this denial of justice staring us in 
the face, we are called upon to reward net only 
traitors in feeling, but those who availed themselves 
of a Briti-h protection to aid and assist an ene- 
my in time of war! Iam the more astonished at 
this when I reflect upon the diffi:wlties existing at 
ih's moment—we are now threatened with another 
war with Eagland; and judging from the past, we 
might again expect!0 see these same patriotic men, 
and all who would be inuflenced by their example, 
engoging in the old trade of supplying the enemy 
with money and provisions; and if you succeed in 
detecting their treasonable practices, they will 
again ask you to remit the penalty, quoting this 
case as a precedent. For one, I will never give my 
assent to the passage of this bill. No, sir; never. 





To prove that the Federal party, which is coming 
into power by the election of Gen. Harrison under 


show that the change of name frm Federalist to 
that of Whic, was a mere device to resuscitate the 
old Federal party, and bring it into power, 1 have 
thought it advisable to publish the annexcd extracts 
as an appendix to my speech: 

. In 1812, ata Federal convention held in Bresitwood, Mr. Web- 
stcr reported resolutions justifying the public enemy, and con- 
demning his own Government. 

While in Congress, he opposed the war at every step. Among 
volumes of speeches, denouncing the war and the Administra- 
tion, he said: 

“Utterly astonished at the declaration of war, I have been sur- 
prised at nothing since. I saw how it would be prosecuted 
when I saw how it was begun. There is an unchangeable rela- 
tion between rash councils and feeble execution.” 

“They (the Federalists) know the limit of constitutional op- 
= Up to that limitthey will walk, and walk fearless- 
we 


Ile thus exulted at the defeat of our arms and the murderous 
inroads of the savages: ;' 

“This isnot the entertainment to which we were invited. 
We are told that these disappointments are owing to ihe 
opposition which the war encounters. Thisis no new strain. 
It is the constant tune of every weak or wicked Administra- 
tion !’ 

Let the recorded votes of Mr. Webster in Congress 
where he was and ever has been, oer 


the revered but delusive name of Whig, and to 
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94 APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 


Relief of Nathaniel Goddard and others—Mr. Turney. 
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July 1, 1818, Daniel Webster voted against a bill for assessing 
and collecting taxes to sustain the war; July 9th, against a bill 
for duties on refined sugars and sales at aucuon., 

January 7, 1814, he voted against a bill to fill the ranks of the 
army; January 10, against a bill to detect and punish traitors 
and spies; Janury 22, against a bill to enlist troops during the 
war, in a minority of seven; January 25, against enforcing the 
non importation laws; February 8, against raising five rezi- 
ments; March 29, against calling out the militia to execute the 
laws and repel invasion; December 1, against providing reve- 
nue for maintaining thepublic credit; December 10, againat call- 
ing on the States for their quotas of militia to defend the fron- 
tiers, on the 19th,against a bill to provide for the expenses of the 
war, andagainst a bill to provide for rebuilding the Capitol and 
public offices which had been burnt by the enemy ! 

In the same spirit, in 1836, when we were threatened with a 
French war, and it was proposed to pul meane in the hands of 
Andrew Jackson to defend the country, Danie! Webster ex- 
claimed in the United States Senate, “1 would not vote for 
this bill if the enemy were battering down the walls of the 
Capitol.” 

A very natura) sentiment from the man who voted against re- 
buliding the Capitol after the enemy had burnt it down 

S80 much forthe army. What did Mr. Webster do for the 
navy? He now pretends that was his favorite in the war, and 
the Fedeyalists lately geve him a cane made from wood of Per- 
ry’s flag ship. What did he do for the navy? 

The 7th of January, 1841, Mr. Webster voted against an ap- 
propriation of one million for defraying the expenses of the 
navy! This was less than four months after the victory of 
Perry on the lakes, so that had the country depended on Daniel 
Webster, the gallant Perry’s flag ship could not have been kept 
afloat. 

The cataloguc is not full, but it is sufficient 

And who are Daniel Webster’s associates in Massachusetis,and 
who have made Willian Harrison the bearer of their standard? 
We will identify some ef the leaders. 

WHO WERE THE HARTFORD CONVENTION LEAD 
ERS? AND WNERE ARE THEY NOW? 

At his speech at Alexandria, June 11, 1840, Daniel Web- 
ster, who appointed General Harrison his ‘standard bearer,” 
exclaimed: 

“Fellow citizens, we must not stop or falter in our op- 
position to the Administration, ull our lost prosperity is re- 
siored !”’ 

When the Federal Massachusetts Legislature assembled to op- 
pose the war, preliminary to the Hartford Convention, Benjamin 

usseli exclaimed in his Centinel: 

“All the branches contain majoiiiies of the friends of peace; 
and whatever can be done to restore their c ‘untry Lo Us lost 
prosperity, will be attempted.’’— Boston Centinel, May 26. 

The Federal measure to restore lost prosperity in 1814, was 
the Hartford Convention. The Whig measure to do the same 
in 1840, is to restore the lost influence of the Hartford Conven- 
tion men, by means of the Harrisburg Convention, under Harri. 
son and hard cider! 

LIST OF SURVIVORS WHO VOTED FOR THE HART- 
FORD CONVENTION. 

In the Massachusetts Senate, October 8, 1841. Harrison Gray 
Ouis reported the bill for the Hartford Convention, which was 
carried, 22 to 12. Its principal advocates were Messrs. Otis, 
Quincy, and White, all now Whigs. Of those who voted for it, 
there are now living: 

Josiah Quincy, president of Harvard College, Harrison Gray 
Otis, Thos, I. Perkins, and Daniel Sergeant, of Boston. 

Eseex.-—Samuel Putnai,a Judge of the Supreme Court, ap 
pointed by Governor Stwong; Daniel A. White, of Salem, Judge 
of Probate and president of a Bank panic meeting,and also of 
the great Whigdimner given to Daniel Webster in 1534, when 
the decapitated figure-head of the frigate Connstitution was ex- 
hibited by Parker H. Pierce, then chairman of the Boston Whig 
Committee of Safety, and subsequently the fugitive president 
of the Whig Commercial Bank; Caleb Foote, the furious Whig 
Editor of the Salem Gazette, and an ex-member cf Governor 
Everett’s Council, is Judge White’s son-in-law. 

Worcester.—Silas Holman, of Bolton, holds a Siate oftice 
from a Whig Governor. 

Hamilton and Franklin.—Samuel Lathrop, Samuel C. al. 
In. 

Bristol.—Samuel Crocker, of Taunton, member of a great 
Whig corporation, and an office holder 

Piymouth —Wilkes Wood, Judge of Probate and now nomi- 
nated for Harrison lector for Plymouth District, by the Whig 
Convention held at Worcester the 17th of June lasi—voted for 
and to approve the Hartford Convention, and to send ambassa 
dors to Washington. 

Judge Wood headed the hard cider procession, with canoes 
and cabins, that marched from Middleborough to Bridgewater, 
the 4th of July last, to hear Robert C. Winthrop, esq. the Whig 
Speaker of the Massachusetiqtouses of Representatives. Wilkes 
Wood was choren a Federal Senator from Piymouth, in 1814, 
over Nathan Willis, then of Rochester, who was a Republican 
Senator forthat county in 1813, with Seth Sprague, and voted 
with him for his resolve to build a 74 gan sbip, for the use of 
the United States, to carry on the war, and against Josiah Quin- 
cy’s resolution not to rejoice at our naval victories. He was 
chairman of the committee that repored that Marcus Morton 
was chosen clerk of the Senate in 1813. Mr. Willis, now of 
Berkshire, is the Democratic candidate for Lieuieuant Gover- 
aor, While Mr. Wood is a candidate for Harrison elector! 

Of the above 11 survivors, out of the 22 who voted for the 
Hartford Convention in the Senate, all but one are Whigs and 
Hartison men. Mr. Alien, of Franklin, is a decided Democrat. 
He was one ofthose whom Mr. Otis described as not exactly 
Federalisis, but “the flying squad.’’ In | is eighth letter, Mr. Otis 
speaks of “the Federalists,”’ (or persons composing the majori- 
ty,) for, he adds, there were among them a few of the “fying 
squad” in both Houses, in the session of 1814, when the Con- 
vention was formed. Mr. Al'en declined voting on the first mo- 
tion for the Hartford Convention. 

Neither can we positively speak as to Mr. Lathrop, who has 
taken no part in politics forsome time. All the rest are earnest 
supporters of Harrison. They are “where they have been and 
ever mean to be.” 


SURVIVING MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE. 

Tt is a difficult task to obtain a full list frem so numerous a 
body. In what we have gol, we have taken great pains, and 
carefully studied accuracy. If there is any errer, it is inadvei- 
tent, and we beg it may be pointed out. 

In the House, pepee were 260, = 90; for Maine, 41 yeas, 
21 nays; for Massachusetts proper, 219 yeas, 69 nays. Those 
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belonging to Massachusetts, who voted for the convention, and 
are ascertained to be now living, are as follows, as accurately as 
we can learn. We attach the Whig offices they now hold: 

Boston —Jonathan Hunnewell, (an ex-Whig Senator;) Sie- 
phen Codman, (of the Quorum;) Benjamin Russell, (a Justice, 
ex-Editor of the Boston Centinel, toaster of Harrisun the last 
4th of July, ex-member of Gov. Everett’s councj!, &c. &c.;) Ben- 
jamin Whitman, (ex-Judge of Police under Gov’re Lincoln and 
Davis, of the Quor m;) William H. Sumner, (now of Rox- 
bury, ex-Adjutant General, and Justice of the Quorum;) Ben- 
jimin Weld, (now of Maine;) Oliver Keating, of Chelsea; Dan 
1el Messinger, and William Fiarris, (who were en the committee 
that gave a pretended mechanics’ dinner to Daniel Webster, 
Prentiss, of Mississippi, and Menifee, of Kentucky, in Faneuil 
Hall, July, 183°; both have been members of the House:) Geo. 
G. Lee, (formerly of the Essex Junto;) Lynde Walter, (Justice 
Peace;) Lenjuel Shaw, (Chief Justice of Supreme Court, ap- 
pointed by Governor Lincoin;) Thomas Barry; Richard Sulii- 
van, (holds a State office; Benjamin Gorham, (ex- Whig member 
of Congress;) William Sturgis, (recently of the Senate and 
House, made a speech in the 10 cent rebellion in Fanevil Hall, 
May, 1837, said to the enraged assembly that Amos Kendall 
would be caten up ifhe was present.) 

Essex County. 

Salem.—Dudiey L Pickman, (member of the House in 1834, 
voted to denounce Jackson for veto of the bank,) Benjamin 
Hawkes; Elisha Mack, (Judge of Police Court;) John Glen 
King, (of the Quorum;) and Leve;ett Saltonstall,( Whig mem. 
bec of Congress, of the Harrison Executive Committee, de- 
fender of the (Hartford Convention) faith in Congress, restorer 
of patriot Presidents, described by Johu Quincy Adains as “just 
such a monarchist as Jonathan Jackson, one of Essex Junto, 
was!” delegate to the “Rebel Convention,” with Timothy Pick- 
ering, in 1812, master of ceremonies to receive John Bell, when 
he laid Tennessee at the feet of Webster, in 1837, &c. &c.) 

{Mr. Saltonstall must still be a Federalist, or a very bad man; 
for he says: “A Federalistturued Democrat isthe worst of ali 
politicians.’’] 

Robert Emery, another Salem member, is now of Springfield. 
E. H. Derbey is also living. 

Danvers.— Nathan Felton, Sylvester Oshern. 

Ipswich.—Joseph Farley, (Justice of Peace.) 

Beverly —Robert Rantoul; Nathaniel Goodwin, (Cashier of 

!ymouth Bank.) 

Gloucester —James Appleton; Jonathan Kimball, (now of 
Salem.) 

Rowley.—Thomas Gage, jr. (now senior, Whig member of the 
House in 1833, a Justice.) 

Newbury. Josiah Little. 

Newburyport.—Jonathan Gage, (Justice of the Peace;) Isaac 
Adams, (now of Methuen;) Samuel Newman, (cow of An- 
dover.) 

Boxford.—Parker Spofford. 

Andover.—Timothy Osgood, 

Haverhill.—David Howe, (Justice.) 

Mriiesex County. 

Charlestown.—Joseph Hurd,(now of Stonéham;) John Soley, 
(of the Quorum.) 

Cambridge. —William Hilliard, (member of the House in 
1833, recently deceased;) Royal Makepeace, (Steck Agent of the 
Canton Company at Baltimore. 

Medtord.—Dudley Hall, (of the Quorum.) 

Weston.—Isaac Fiske, (Register of Probate.) 

Framingham.—Abner Wheeler, (of the Quorum, county 
Commissioner, and a Whig candidate for Senator.) 

Reading.—Timothy Wakefield, (Justice of the Peace.) 

Groton.—Luther Lawrence, (very recently, deceased, Whig 
Mayor of Lowell.) 

° Norro.ik County. 

Quincy —Thomas Greenleaf, (Secretary of the Federal Con- 
vention that nominated John Brooks for Governor, in 1822, and 
now aJustice for the Commonwealth. He is the only survivor 
of the seven out of all Republican Norfolk, who voted for the 
Hartford Convention.) 

Prymovru County. : 

Plymouth.— Barnabas Hedge, (just ceceased, a justice;) Ben- 
jamin Bramhall, (now of Quincy;) Nathaniel M. Davis, (now a 
Whig counsellor. elected by a Whig Legislature to advise Go- 
vernor Moi:ton, member of the Harrisburg Convention.) 

bRISTOL CouNTy. 

Taunton.—Jonathan Ingalls. 

Raynham.—John Gilmore, (justice peace.) 

Norton.—Isaac Hodges, = 

Somerset.—David Anthony, (jusiice ) 

Berkley.—Apollos Toby, (now of New Bedford, a justice of 
the quorum.) ra 

Troy. (now Fall River.)}—Joseph E. Reed, (a big Whig, mem- 
ber of Bristo! county Whig convention.) 

Westport.—Abner Brownell, (of the quorum.) 

New Bedford.—Jireh Swift, (then jun.) J. Williams. 

BARNSTABLE Covnty. ; 

Yarmouth.—James Crowell, (justice and commissioner. ) 

Wellflect.—Josiah Whitman (justice and ¢x-postmaster, a 
Whig 

Newteeket and Dukes county sent no member. J 

Worcester County. 

Spencer.—James Draper. 

Uxhridge.—Daniel Carpen‘er; Samuel Read, (of the Legisla- 
ture in 1837.) 

Grafton.—Jonathan Wheeler. 

Lancaster.—William Cleaveland. 

Bolton.—Stephen P. Gardner, (of the quorum.) 

Sterling. —Samuel Sawyer, Thomas H. Blood. 

Paxton.—David Davis, (then jr.) 

New Bratatree.—Joseph Bowman, (then jr. member of John 
Davis’s Council in 1834,) Justice. 

Hampsnuims County. 

Southampton. —Asahel Birge. (Justice.) 

Middleti-ld.—John Dixon. (Justice,) 

Granby.—David Smith, (Justice.) 

Amherst.—Simeon Strong, (Justice;) Noah Webster, (of dic- 
tionary fame, an ardent Whig, in Connecticut.) [Not one nay 
in all Hampshire. ] 

HamMppen County. 

Longmeadow.—Ca! vin Burt. 

Palmer.—Alpbeus Converse. 

Blanford.— Alanson Knox. 

Chester.—Asahe!l Wright. 

FRANKLIN County. 

Shelburn.—William Wells, (Justice.) _ 

Hawley —Thomas Longley, (before described. ) 
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Ashfield.— Enos Smith, (now of Granby.) 

Berxsuias Cornty. 

Lanesborough.—Henry Hubbard, (Counsellor of Governor 
Lincoln in 1833, Whig member of the House, 1836, and of the 
Quorum.) 

Eighty-five members of thee House, who voted for the 
Hartford Convention, now living, [except three just deceased; 
and ef these all but two are known members of the present 
Whig party, and supporters of Harrison! 

Adding the eleven surviving Senators and the six surviving 
members of the Hartford Convention, who were not of the Le. 
gislature in 1814, and of this aggregate of ninety-nine survivors, 
all but three are modern Whigs and Harrisonites! 

Of the sixty-nine Massactiusetts members who voted against 
the Hartford Convention, but twelve survive. Of these, eight 
are still Democrats, one unknown, and but three are Harrison 
Whigs, viz: Lincoln, of Worcester, Gurney, of Boston, and 
Fish, of Falmouth. 


SURVIVING MEMBERS — HARTFORD CONVEN. 
a 

The Massachusetts Legislature chose these delegates to the 
convention, in convention, October 18, 1814. The Federalists 
cast 215 votes—the Republicans all refusing to act in this trea. 
sunable proceeding. 

The survivors of the Massachueetts delegates are: Hon. 8. 8. 
Wilde, (judge of the supreme court;) Harrison Gray Otis, (a 
memer of Congress in 1800, and voted for Aaron Burr against 
Jefferson;) William Prescott, (an ex judge and justice for the 
Commonwealth;) Hodijah Baylies, (judge of probate till 1834;) 
Danie! Waldo, (justice of the quorum;) Stephen Lengfellow, of 
Pordiand; Joseph Lyman, (sheriff of Hampshire, and commis. 
sioner to qualify officers;) and Thomas H. Perkins, (one of the 
commissioners to treat with the President, signed the Whig 
handbill in 1832, that Pennsylvania had gone against Jackson.) 

Of Goveinor Swrong’s Council, who advised the Hartford 
Convention, two only survive, and both are Whigs, viz: Nahum 
Mitchell, member of the House, and Benjamin Pickman, the 
son of a distinguished Tory of the Revolution, member of the 
Essex Junto, and oneof the committee to celebrate, in Boston, 
the :estoration of the Beurbons. 

The only known survivors of that convention, out of Masea- 
chusetts, arc correctly asceriained to be, Calvin Goddard, and 
Roger M. Sherman of Connecticut; Benjamin Hazard, of 
Rhode Island; and Josiah Dunham, a supernumerary from 
a now in Lexington, Kentucky. They areall Harrison 

igs. 

Here are one hundred and five of the direct original Hartford 
Convention school, now prominent Whigs, and Democrats, ¢?) 
as is pretended of the Jefferson school! Add to these other sur- 
vivors who supported Jegislative measures to get up or ap- 
prove that convention, seventeen in number, and the prominent 
men inthe primary conventions, still living. eighteen in num- 
ber; and it gives an aggregate of ove hundred and forty-seven 
men of that school, nearly all in Massachusetts, who are prin- 
cipal advisers and actois in the efforts to restore the days of the 
black cockade, and, in the language of their expounder, Mr. 
Webster “have made William H. Harrison the bearer of their 
standard !”’ 

Who can doubt the character of that flag, when these are the 
men who rally under it? Who can deny the aptness of the 
motto on “the significant banner?” 

“Weare where we ever have been and ever mean to be!” 

Trace it stili farther: Mr. Otis, in his defence of that conven- 
tion, (which Mr. Saltonsta!!, as one of the Harrison Executive 
Coinmittee declaies was a patriotic body,) remarks that the ac- 
tors in that convention have continued to receive in Massachu- 
setts ample testimonials of public confidence. 

This istrue. In fact, the principal offices in the State are 
now held by them; and of those whose names are given in this 
list, ninety two now hold offices of Whig appointment. 

To these men. the prominent Whig counsellors in Massachu- 
setts, General Wilson says, is owing the nomination of General 
Harrison! Massachusetts did it, and if the Whig party of Mas- 
sachusetts directed the movement, who deubts that it is what 
Judge Hopkins of Pennsylvania described, viz: the old Federal 
party striving again to get into power? 

THE HARRISON ELECTORS AND HARTFORD CON. 
VENTION. 


Of the fourteen candidaies now in nomination for Harrison 
electorsin Massachusetis, all but two aposiates are old Fede- 
ralists, Viz: . 

Isaac C. Bates. secretary of the Hampshire, Hampden, and 
Franktin Rebellion Convention to resist the war, July, 1812, and 
orator of the Washington Benevolent Society, and one of the 
Feveral Committee of Safety to oppose the Government during 
the war, &c. [Mr. Bates continues his warlike projensities 
against hisown Government. At a recent Whig gathering at 
Greenfield, he advised the Whigs, if they could obtain redress 
in no other manuer, to take down their muskets, and pick their 
flints! 

Soh B. Thomas, another Harrison elector, is a Federal son of 
Joshua Thomas, a member of the Hartford Convention. — 

Robert G. Shaw, another, was a member of the Washington 
Benevolent Society in 18'3, 714, organized as Federal clubs to 
oppose the war. [See Stebbins’s Directory of }813. 

George Grinnell, another elector, wasa member of the same 
Federal conspiracy, and one of the Committee of Safety! ap- 
pointed in 1812, by the Hampshire and Franklin Federal Conven- 
tion, to oppose the war. 

Wilkes Wood, another elector, voted for the Hartford Con- 
vention measures in the Massachusetts Senate; voted to ap- 
prove the acts of thatconvention; voted against a vote of thanks 
to Andrew Jackson for the battle of New Orleans; voted _— 
admitting Louisiana into the Union; voted not to provide for 
the United States’ direct tax to sustain the war of 1814, &<. 


Export or Goitp.—From the Boston Patriot.—It isa notor- 
ous fact, that there is at this moment a traffic carried on between 
the United States and Canada, more destruction to our national 
interest. than an evasion of the embargo, or even partially sup- 
plying the enemy with provisions, as its effect are so much mor- 
extensive. We meanthe taking from this country anime 
mense tity of GOLD to Canada; and receiving theresor 
British Government bills, Yt is well known that thousands 
of pounds sterling are daily offered on the exchange; and such 
is the demand for gold, thatit will bring upwards of =r 
cent. advance, for the purpose of the above mentioned ic. 
Would it not be well forour Government to take it into seri- 
ous consideration, and would the British find in difficult to fur- 
nish su and to their troops, was it not for this inter: 
eae 8 Register, March 19, 1814. 
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DtsuoworaBue Compiimgnt.-~A late Salem, (Massachu- | 


setts) paper, atter mentioning @ number of small vessels burnt 
by the enemy on the ne : : 
boarded one with intent to burn her, bnt discovering she was 
called the ‘Federalist,’ observed, they would not destroy her ‘for 
her name’ssake;’ and she was not destroyed.” 


[Niles’s Weekly Register, June 25, 1814. 





SPEECH OF MR. RHETT, 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 


In the House ef Representa'ives, January 21, 1841— 


Ona the Treasury note bill. 


Mr. Chairman: There are three propositions sub- 
mitted to the House for supplying the necessities of 
the Treasury. The first is that submitted by the 
Committee of Ways and Means—an issue of five 
millions of Treasury notes—based upon the suppo- 
sition that the deficiency in the Treasury is but tem- 
porary, and that the greater part, if not the whole 
of the emission, will be redeemed during the fiscal 
year. The next is the proposiuon of the gentleman 
from New York, [Mr. Barnanrp,] a permanest 
loan of ten millions of dollars. The last, auxiliary 
to both of these, submitted by the gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Sranvy,] is taxation upon 
silks, wines, and linens. The Committee en Ma- 
nufactures have anticipated one of these expedients 
of taxation by proposing a bill laying a duty, almost 
prohibitory, of twenty per cent. on silks only. All 
of the expedients proposed, excepting that of the 
Commiitee of Ways and Means, assume the fact 
that there is a permanent deficiency in the Trea- 
sury, which must be supplied by permanent means, 
a funded debt, and increased taxation. I propose, 
sir, to show that no such fact exists, and that the 
five millions of Treasury notes proposed by the bill 
immediately under consideration, will be sufficient 
to relieve the Treasury for the ensuing year. 

The permanent deficiency in the Treasury, sup- 
posed by gentlemen, has been estimated variously. 
The gentieman from Maine (Mr. Evans) pats it 
at $7,000,000 to $10,000,000; the gentleman from 
Tennessee (Mr. BELL] at $16,000,000; my col- 
league (Mr. THompson] at $15,000,000; and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Barnarp] at 
$40,000,000. The gentleman from Maine, who 
commenced all this prodigious cyphering, began 
his table by taking up the current expenditures of 
the last year; and then, calling upon those who 
proposed retrenchment to show in what particulars 
they could be reduced. The Secretary of the Trea- 
sary proposed to reduce them from $22,000,000 in 
1840, to $19,000,000 for 1841. Show in what par- 
ticulars thiscan be done. The call is a fair one, 
and ought to be fairly and fally met. 

The chief sources for retrenchment, pointed out 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, are, the public 
buildings, pensions, the fulfilment of treaties, and 
removal of Indians. The gentleman from Maine 
conceded the reduced expenditure of the pubiic 
buildings of $200,000; but he strenuously com- 
bated the two other items of reduction. He 
showed, from the returns in the Pension Office, that 
the deaths of the pensioners lJast year did not, on an 
average, reach four per cent.; but, ia his generosi- 
ty, he allowed ten per cent; and as to the removal 
of the Indians, there had been appropriated 
for that purpose, the last year, but $300,000. All 
the saving from these sources would not reach 
$1,000,000. 

The fallacy of taking the returns of deaths to ‘ne 


Pension Office as the creterion of expenditures in | 
that Department, shoald have occurred to a far | 


less acute mind than that of the gentleman from 
Maine. 


for; and after remaining in the hands of the pen- 


sion officer, the time allowed by law, the money | 
peeriese’ will be returned to the Treasery. An — 
erence may be drawn that the pensioner is dead; | 


a 
in 
but it cannot be stated to beso officially; and if 


not dead, he can claim his arrears of pension. And | 
should it not have occurred to the gentleman, that | 
even his ten percent. might be too smail an esti- | 
mate for the deaths of men between eighty and | 
one hundred years old? Nothing but fraud and | 


extinguishment; and, if he chooses to as- 


pera could keep up the pension-roll at such a 
rate 
sume, in his computation, the deficiency of all 


boring coast, says: “That they 


Hundreds of pensioners may die, and yet | 
no statement of the fact be conveyed to the Pen- | 
sion Office. The pension will only not be called © 





Treasury Note Bill—Mr. Rhett. 
moral principle among the Revolutionary pen- 
sioncrs, who chiefly come from bis poruon of the 
Union, I shall not take this for granied in my le- 
givlation. I take the estimate made, not by the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, bat by the Commissioner 
of Pensions (a man of undoubted capacity and in- 
tegrity) and the pension biil reporied by a commit- 
tee to the House; and they show an expenditure of 
$858,455, in 1841, less than was required in 1840. 

And now, sir, to the other branch of dimi- 
nished expenditure—the removal! of Indians, aad 
pay ments incindentato their removal. It is true, that 
all which was appropriated the last year fer the 
removal of Indians was but $300,000. But does 
not the gentleman know that, for years past, 
there have always been expenditures from old ap- 
propriations falling due, from year to year, which 
make the zppropriations under this head, for any 
one year, no criterion at all of what may be ex- 
pended? The tabie of expenditures, in the report 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, shows a large 
number of these expenditures; and it is computed 
that about one-half million more of these old on'- 
standing appropriations was expended the last 
year than will be needed for the year 1841. There 
is also ahalf million now in the hands of the 
agents of the Government, ia the far West, to be 
paid to the Cherokees. 1t is not yet known whether 
this amountis expended. It is charged to the ex- 
penditures of 1840; but if not made uatil 1841, 
the money will be with ths charge to meet it. 
Here, then, sir, is $1,000,000 more expended in 
1840 than will be neededin 1841. 

There are two other items, amorgst others, of re- 
duced expeaditure, not mentioned by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, which gentlemen on the opposite 
side, I am sure, will not dispute. This is the short 
session of Congress; and we will continue assem- 
bled nearly five months less time than in 1840 
Thais will produce a saving of not less than 
$300,000. And, in looking over the expenditures 
of the lastyear, I find that as large a sum was 
exdended under old appropriations upoa rivers, 
roads, harbors, and creeks. These appropriations, 
most happily, are all exhausted; and unless Con- 
gress authorizes, at the present session, new ex- 
penditures on these objects, none can be made. 
Here, then, is $600,000 that should also be de- 
ducted from last year’s expenditure. We will now 
carry out and foot the bill, and see whether the es- 
timate of the Secretary of the Treasury, that the 
expenditures of 1841 may be reducel some 
$3,000 000, is very extravagant: 


Current expenditures of 1840 


> $22,489,319 
Deduct, for 1841 oe 





Public buildings $205,000 
Pensions - - . 858,455 
Removal! of Indians, &c. - 1,000,000 
Short session of Congress, 300,000 
Roads, harbors, &c. 300,000 
——— 2,653,455 
$19,839,894 





But to ali this the answer is realy at hand. Ad- 
mitting that there are items of expenditure which 
can be saved from the expenditures of the last 
year, there are new charges upon the Treasury in 
1841 not taken into compatation in the project sub- 
mitted for its expenditures. Let us look, then, on 
the other side of the acceunt, and estimate the ex- 
tent of these charges: 


( Navy pension fund - $150.000 

| eine claims 220,000 

- orida war - 1,500 000 

Mr. Evans Censes $ : ° - 500,000 

Postponed appropriations for 

\_ building fortifications - - 1,590,000 

Mr. Bett— Outstanding appropriations, 10,000,000 
Mr. Tuompson— Post effice deficiency : 1 


- 1,500,000 
Such are the items, with the $4,500,000 Treasu- 
ry no'es unredeemed, which make up the ca!cu!a- 
tion of indebtedness these gentlemen submit against 
the Government. 

I might dispute the expense for the navy pension 
fund, because it is as yet a bill. I might dispute 
the Maine claim, because it is but a claim. Bat, 
as I think that appropriations ought to be made for 
these objects, I will yield these items. The Fiori- 
da war is the only formidable charge; not so mach 
0a account of any inherent difficulty in the case, as 
from the vast sums which have been already en- 
gulfed in ils prosecution. However clear may be 
our information, there wil be a lingering appre- 
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hension that we may hot comprehend or truly state 
the demands this war may reqwre upon the Trea- 
sury. The Territorial awhorimes, acting in combi- 
nation with the authorities of the Government, tend 
also to increase our confusion as to our eventual 
liabilities. We must allow for our doubts, as well 
as our information. 


There has been a demand made by the War De- 
partment, of but $250,000, to pay the militia for 
past services during the last year. This we will ad- 
mit. Tnere must be a considerab'e sam due, on 
the same account, since the close of the last quar- 
terin September, when the financial reports were 
made up to be submitted to Congress. We will 
doub'e the amount require! to pay past services, 
and pat it at $500,000. But it is said that, some 
time since, the Secretary of War proposed to the 
Committee of Ways ant Means an appropriation 
of $2 500,000 to carry on the ordinary operations in 
Florida; and it s on this ground that the gentleman 
from Maiue estimates an expenditare of $1,500,000. 
If he had any reliance on this proposal of the Se- 
cretary, he ought to have gone the whole $2 500, 
000 at once. But I think the gentleman has 
misapprehended the Secretary. This appropria- 
tion is required by this department, to support vo- 
lunteers, (1,500 mounted men, and 500 foot,) to 
be armed, mounted and equipped, according to the 
provisions of a bill whch passed the S nate, and 
was reported to this House last session by the Mili- 
tary Commitiee. It is not asked to support militia, 
but volunteers, to be enlisted, according to the sug- 
gestion of General Jesup, and the provisions cf 
this bill, for twelve months or during the war, as 
permanentadjuncts to the regnliar army. Uoless, 
therefore, you legislate the avthori'y, no such large 
expenditure can be mace. Butadmitting that the 
appropriation is asked to pay the militia foree 
which may be employed duriug the ensuing year, 
in prosecuting the war, does it follow necessarily 
that the expense will be incurre/?) The militia can 
be called out into service but three months; and 
are gentlemen sure that, if now inservice, they 
will be in service on the 4th cf March nex!? and if 
then in service, will they be called out by the suc- 
ceeding President, and be continued in service dur- 
ing the year? The Indians, sinc» the proposed ap- 
propriation by the Secretary of War, have been 
broken up in their stronghold», end are daily com- 
ing in; whilst the summer heats are rapidly ap- 
preaching, whea military operations must be sus- 
pended. Although there are 4500 of our regular 
troops in Florida, I do not say that two mil- 
lions, or twice tvo millions, may not be expended 
during the year,in the presrcation of this war. 
That will depend upon the succeeding Administra- 
tion. Butl do say, that according to our present 
imfermation and our future prospects, $750,000 
will be a fair estimate for all its necessary expendi- 
expenditures. 

Toe expense of taking the census, 500 000, and 
the postponed appropriations for fortifications, of 
$1,500,000 more, are easily disposed of. They 
constitute a partof the next item, of $10,000,000 
of outstanding appropriations, charged by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, (Mr. Bett] as gentlemen 
will see by looking over the list in the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. We come then al once 
to this greati‘em of $10,000,000. [t constitates 
the chief argument—aimo-t the only argument, (for 
without it no argument would have been pre- 
tesded,) of indebtedaess in the Government, and a 
deficiency in the Treasury for the wants of the en- 
suing year. I think I will show that, to represent 
these outstanding appropriations as liabililies upon 
the Treasury, for which additional means are to be 
provided beyond the new appropriations, is a gross 
fallacy. 

Great confusion with respect to this item, resul’- 
ing in some degree from the imperfect heading of 
the accounts in the reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, has been repeated! exhibited in Con- 
gress. Last year the gent'eman from Georgia, [Mr. 
Dawsom,] and many others, insisted that this item 
was so much money in the Treasury. Now it is 
insisted that it is a debt, to discharee which, daring 
the year, means, must be provid-d. It is neither 
the one nor the other. It is seen in all our annual 
reports, ranging from ten to twenty millions, Last 
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year it was thirteen millions; this year, ten. It 
consis s of liabilities on the Treasury on account 
of past appropriations, 10 complete which the mo- 
ney has not been called for; and when the mo- 
ney is called for during any one year, there wiil 
usually be as much money undrawn fiom the 
Treasury remaining on hand from the new ap- 
propriations. Thus the money taken on account 
of the oid appropriations will be balanced by the 
money remaining in the Treasury from the new 
appropriations. The whole of an appropriation 
can seldom or never be expended immediately; 
because the application of labor is necessarily 
gradual and Jimited. Public works are not com- 
pleted inaday; and whatever amount is drawn 
for such purposes by virtue of old appropriations, is 
counterbalanced on the Treasury books by the new, 
for which money is not required. The accvunt 
thus rans on from year to year; the outstanding ap- 
propriations.at any onetime being preity much the 
same. It is therefore an affair of paper, 
not of debt, for which money must be sup- 
plied. Is it not astonishing, sir, that men o'd in 
legislation on this floor should alarm themselves, 
and endeavor to alarm the country, by such egre- 
gious mistakes? And yet, this single item consti- 
tates the main ground for the declamation we have 
heard abouta bankrupt Treasnry and profligate 
Administration; whilst an extsa session of Congress 
is gravely urged, to stop up the enormous gap it 
has made in the Treasury. 

The lest charge is oa account of the Post Office, 
made by my colleague, [Mr. Trompson,] of 
$1,500,000. I tura to the Postmaster General's re- 
port, and I find that he puts the indebtedness of his 
Department at bat $219.845. Nor will even this 
spall amount be any charge upon the year 1841, 
for which extraordinary means, by taxation or per- 
manent loans, need be provided. Tae Postmaster 
General says, in his report: ‘‘But the present appa- 
rently unfavorable financial condition of the De- 
partment nec d occasion no anxiety. It can be sus- 
tained upon ils own resources, and soon placed in 
a safe and prosperous condition.” ° . . 
“With a reasonable expectation of a reduction in 
the expenses of the transportation, and nearly a 
certuinty of a considerable increase in its revenues, 
the future prospects of the Department are highly 
satisfactory.” 

It should be borne in mind that the contracts for 
transporting the mail are made forfour years; conse- 
quently a jarge portion of the contracts fulfilled 
within the last two years were made when prices 
were very high; and have therefore been extrava- 
gant for the times. This department has been in- 
debted repeatedly beyond this amount; but it has 
been left to itself, and has always worked out i's 
own extrication, aad doubtless now need no assist- 


ance from any resources but its own. Thais item 
therefore may be wiped out. 

Let us now review the account, and see how it 
stands: 
Navy pension fund - : - $150,000 
Maine claims - . - 220,000 
Fiorida war - : - - 750,000 
Census - - - - - 
Pyustponed appropriations for fortifica- 

tions - - - : - 
Outstanding appropriations = - - - 
Post Office deficiency - - - - 


$1,120,000 
So much for the enormous bill of particulars, 
under which the Treasury was to sink. Add this 
$1,120,000 to the appropriations for the year 1841, 
contained in the bills reported to the House, and 
now lying on our table, in conformity to the recom. 
mendations of the Treasury Department, and then 
let us compare them with our resources for the 
year: 


New appropriations proposed for 1841 $16,621,000 


Pérmanent = - - - 1,013,200 
Charge: admitted above - - 1,120,000 
Treasury notes outstanding - - 4,500,000 


: 23,254,200 
Resources of the Treasury, with the 


issue of $5,000 0U0 Lreasury notes 
proposed by the bill: 


Customs : . $19 000,000 
Lands - - 3,500,000 
Miscellaneous - 80.000 
Balance in the Treasury in 

January last - 1,530,854 
From banks - - - 220,000 


Treasury notes which may 
be issued by the last act - 342,618 
24,723,473 
Add new issue of Treasury 
netes proposed by the bill, 5 000,000 
—- ——_ 29,723,473 





6,479,273 | 


Redeem the $5,000,000 Treasury notes, 5,000,000 


1,479,273 





Thus, sir, the Government will be enabled, not 
only to redeem the $4,500,000 of Treasury notes 
now outstanding, bat also the $5.000,000 of 
Treasury notes authorized to be issued by th? bill 
under consideration, (should it be found expedi- 
entto issue them,) and have, at the end of the 
year, a million and a half of dollars in the Trea- 
sury. 
customs, I have put it at what the gentleman from 
Maine conceived to be reasonable, and I believe 
every represeatative from our great commercial 
emporiums will approve. The other items of our 
resources have been undisputed, and I believe to 
be indisputable. Where now is your necessity for 
a ten million loav, or increased taxation? Neither 
expedient can be necessary, according to the scale 
of expenditure we propose to give; nor, if they 
are increased several millions, will the Go- 
vernment be embarrassed. But will our scale 
of expenditure satisfy you? Certainly not. The 
gentleman from Maine, and the gentleman from 
New York, have bsth proved this present Ad- 
ministration to be one of the meanest and most 
parsimonious that has ever afflicted the coun- 
try; although never, since the first days of the 
confederacy, have our foreign relatioas, con- 
stituting as they d» the chief object of its crea- 
tion, been conducted with more skill and dig- 
nity, nor our national character-stood higher 
abroad, than within the last four years. But 
yesterday, it rioted in extravaganee, and want- 
toned in its profligate expenditares of the peo- 
ple’s money. But now, it has neglecied its 
duty to the country, in the unpriocipled at- 
tempt to spend only what is absolutely necessary, 
instead of aiming at that position of dignity and 
efliciency which a larger and more liberal expendi- 
ture would secure. The times, sir, have changed. 
A new Administration is about to run its course. 
In the accusation of parsimony and meanness now, 
no more than in the imputation of extravagance 
formerly, was justice regarded towards the present 
Administration. But the purpose now is to prepare 
us for the glorious advent of that enlarged econo- 
my which will take every harbor, creek, road, and 
river, and the whole body of claims on your files, 
within its capacious folds. Then will the debt of 
forty millions of dollars, so strenuously contended 
for by the gentleman from New York, come into 
brilliant existence. But, as yet, we have the 
majority; and intend, whilst taking care that no 
more money shall be expended than an economi- 
cal administration of the Government requires, at 
the same time to place ample means within the con- 
trol of the succeeding Administration, to maintain 
the faith of the Government in every obligation 
imposed upon it by our appropriations. Our views 
of duty will not allow us to do more—it will not 
allow us to do less. 

Seeing the repeated arid resolute efforts, on the 
part of gentlemen, in spite of facts, to make out, 
by figures, the necessity of additional means for 
the use of Government, I was at a loss to under- 
stand the purpose. If an extra session of Congress 
was wanted, to keep up the chase whilst the blood 
was warm, there was the Independent Treasury bill 
to be repealed, and the establishment of a United 
States Bank, to justify the measure, at least to thoie 


In my estimate of our revenue from the ~ 


who had placed them in power. Bat the mystery 
was solved, yesterday, in the Senate, by the frank 
declarations of a distinguished Senator, about to 
occupy, if rumor be true, the highest seat in the 
coun-els of the ensuing Administration. He de- 
clared that his purpose was to abstract from the 
Treasury the four millions anaually accriiing from 
the public lands by giving them to the States, and 
to supply the vacuum by taxation through the cus- 
toms—chiefly on silks. The charge of indebted: 
ness in the Government is thus virtually given up; 
and the proposed scheme of taxation on silk, ard 
other productions of France, is distinetly united 
wih the project of distribution. I understand this: 
it is sensible and manly; although, I think, unwar- 
ranted by the Constitution, and will be fatal, by its 
corrupting influences, to our whole frame of Go- 
vernment. 

Mr. Ciairman, I am not opposei to a tax on lux- 
uries. On the contrary, I shall be prepared, when 
the time arrives, if any discrimination is admitted 
in our duties, to go as far as any one in the policy 
of relieving the necessities of life from taxation, 
and raising all the revenue we may require by 
imposts cn lv’xuries. But I am not prepared to 
tax sny thing to replace money which may be ta- 
ken trom the Treasury to be given to the States, 
A giving Government is essentially a tyranny. Free 
Governuients are fiduciary, not absolute, in their 
character, and have no right to expend money but 
for the purposes they were organized to fulfil. 


‘Largesses to the people have ever proved to be the 


price of their liberties, or the instrument by which © 
they have been overthrown. Under no circum- 
stances, therefore, will I aid a policy which all his- 
tory proves to be so fata! to liberty. But if I were 
prepared to adopt it, I should not supply the va- 
cuum in the Treasury it would occasion by a tax 
on particular luxuries, imported chiefly by the pro- 
ductions of the South, and leave those free of duty 
which are imported by the productions of other 
portions of the Union. Tax all luxuries or tax 
none. The trade between France and thiscountry, 
which it is proposed to burden, is carried on almost 
exclusively by the cotton, rice, and tobacco of the 
South. I hold in my hand a table carefully com- 
piled, showing the exports and imports between 
France and the United States, from the year 1835 to 
1839, inclusive. 


Exports to France. 


| 1835. 1836. 1837. 1838. 1839. 


| Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. | Ddllars. “Dollars. 
Exports - |20,075,066|21 441,200} 19,750,253} 15,822,405) 18,336,854 




















Cotton ~~ |17,460,415|17,519,787|15,265,679| 12,360,073! 13, 323,142 
Tobacco - | 937,129] '954,846| 723,842] 1,232,410| - ‘810,063 
Rice 245,817; 413,549} 274,625) 139,525] 320,911 





Thus the whole direct export trade is carried on 
almost entirely by our staples; and, undoubtedly, 
they contribute aiso largely to the indirect trade by 
which the importations trom France are effected, 
censisting of an average of from three to ten mil- 
lions of dollars. 


Imports frem France. 





1337. | 1838. | 1839. 


























1835. 1836. 

i ang Dollars | Dollars. Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars. 
Imports - /23,362,584/37,036, 514| 18,77 1,797|32,531,321 
Silks - |12,097,386/15,611,183) 8,675,815) 5,670,625)15,099,478 
Wines - | 1,591,442) 1,915,1 wowed 889 463} 1,379,976 





Of worsted and worsted-stuff goods, we-also im- 
ported a million and a half average; of linen, 
about half a million; and of specie, abouta mil- 
lion. Whilst of manufactured cotton goods, 
we imported scarcely one million a year. . Thi 
showing that this lucrative trade, whilst it is beneficial 
to the South, does not come into competition with 
the cotton manufactures of the North. . Its bear- 
ing on the navigation interests—that great, inte- 
rest, which, unless crippled or crashed by our un- 
wise legislation, is destined to be the. bulwark of 
our national independence—is also most 
ble. Nearly the whole trade is carried on by our 
om shipping,..as will be seen by the follawing 
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1835. 1836. 1337. | 1838. | 1539. 


| Dollars. | Dollars. 


Dollars. | Doflars. Dollars. 
Imports - [23,362,554 37,036,235 32 038,514) 13,771,797|32,531 321 
In Amer. 


vessels - (22,394,111 36,155,822|20,265 909) 16,374,708|30,41 1,087 
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Exports - |20,075,066/21,441,200| 19,750,263, 15,822,406] 18,336,854 


See. 17,585,985) 18,384,370) 165,260,391 13,246, 198] 13,721,034 
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This is the trade itis proposed to cut op bya 
duty, almost prohibitory, cf 20 per cent. on silks, 
and the other productions of France in proportion. 
It would seem to be manifest that, if a heavy duty 
js laid on the imports of any commodity, it must 
affect the value of the production with which the 
imports are affected. If we do not take the pro- 
ductions of France, how can she take oars? Add, 
if you burden therm with taxes, must she not take 
less cotton and tobacco, or take them ata less 
price) This would scem too clear for argument. 
But my colleasue (Mr. Tompson) bas found an 
argument in advocating this scheme of taxation, 
which proves, to his entire satisfaction, that our 
staples cannot be affected by any duties we may 
impese. It is this: Taxation on Inxuries does 
never diminish the consumption of them. Pat 
wine, he says, at six doilars a bottle, and it will 
sell as freely as at one. This is a bold assumption, 
and may be true sometimes with a profligate cox- 
comb; but certainly conflicts with all the precon- 
ceived notions of politicaleconomy. I[t can only 
be true upon the supposition that our means for 
purchasing and consuming are wnlimited; a 
fact we would all be glad to know and feel. If 
they are limited—then, however diminished, 
whether by taxation, conflagration, or any other 
cause, our consumption must be diminished with 
them. The gentleman’s doctrine, if trae, will also 
lead to the comfortable conclusion that taxation 
can never affect consumption, and will be no bur- 
den atall. If it cannot diminish the consumption 
of supeifluities and luxuries, how can it diminish 
that of necessities? Necessities, from the force of 
the term, imply things which must be consumed, 
because implicated with existence itself; and if 
luxuries will also be equally consumed, whether 
taxed or free—then the cohsumption of a people 
will always be the same, under any form of taxa- 
tion. It has hitherto been supposed that taxation, 
being a deprivation of the means of consumption, 
would diminish consumpiion, especially on those 
atticles which men could do without—the luxuries 
or superfluities of life. 

But my colleague goes further. He contends 
that the South wiil absolutely be benefited by cut- 
ting off our silk trade with France. It will induce, 
or rather compel, the women of America to wear 
cotton instead of silk gowns, and thus increase the 
demand for our raw cotien. 

Throwing out of consideration the fact, that if 
we consume cotton fabrics instead of silk, the sup- 
ply will not be from France, as her small exporta- 
tion of coiton goods to this country clearly shows, 
the gentleman, to make his position good, would 
have to prove that the value of silk and cotion fa- 
brics is the same. If silk lace ora silk gown is 
worth ten times more than similar commodities of 
cotton, it is clear that consuming the same quanii- 
ties of each wiil not equaliz? the trade. To com- 
pensate the cotton planter for excluding a silk gown, 
purchased and imporied by his cotton, the girls 
must wear out ten gownsin itsstead. This would 
require an unusual activi'y of motion, and a ward- 
rob far outnumbering that of the Duich girls, with 
their woollen petiicoats, so ludicrously described 
by Washiogtoa Irving in his Knickerbocker. If 
British cotton goods, equal in quantity, are substi- 
tuted in our markets for the silks of France, it will 
cut off the demand for our cotton exactly in the 
proportion that sitk is more valuable than cotton. 

or can we see any thingin excluding French 
silks from our markets which will increa<e the con- 
samption of raw cottonin France. Tae twenty 
millions of raw cotton purchased by her silks and 
other manufactures is worked up into some eighty 
or a hundred millions of the manufactared articie, 
which is consume‘ almost entirely in France. This 
js the consumption resulting from our cotton im- 
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ported into France. Now, if the gen'leman de- 
stroys our trade with Franer, and she is forced to 
supply herself with-cotton elsewhere, in conse- 
quence ol our refusing to receive her manufactures 
in return, it is obvious that, to repay the Southera 
planters for the diminished consumption of twenty 
millions of their raw cotton, he must produce a 
market for eight or a hundred millions tor the ma- 
nufaciured material. Do gentiemen suppose their 
invention and prowess in legislation, equal to such 
a tas? 

Mr. Chairman, it does appear to me thatit is 
only necessary for Southern enterprise and industry 
to find a profi'ab!e market for our staples, and itis 
immediately struck at by this Government. Your 
tariff, before 1833, burdened our commerce and de- 
pressed our staples in all the markets of the world. 
In 1833—notfrom aregard to our interests, but 
contrary lo our interests, to subserve the purposes 
of our manufacturers, who did not manufacture 
silk or make wines—yon left siiks and wines free 
of duty. The treaty with France in 1831 reduced 
the duties on our long coltons, and left our cot- 
ton with a nominal duty* merely upon them,whilst 
it reduced the duty on wines. We accommodated 
ourselves to our siluation. A lucrative and barm- 
less trade has grown up between ourselves and our 
first great ally; and now, the first Modificatin of 
the tariff proposed, is to cripple, and perhaps de- 
stroy this trade entirely. If the spirit of retaliation 
is awakened, do gentlemen suppose that they will 
have it ail on one side? 

If Lheard with regret the advocacy of my col- 
league of th's proposal, unnecessarily to barden a 
trade peculiarly beneficial to the Sou h, it was with 
still greater regret L heard hiia introduce the sub- 
ject of a general adjustment of the tariff. He 
stated, and stated truly, if bis position as to the ia- 
dedtedness of the Government was correct, thata 
tax on sifks and wines did net interiere wiih the 
provisions of the comprom.ze act of 1833. Way, 
then, did he go furiher than the case :equired, 
and not only main‘ain the expediency ef taxing 
within the limiis of thatac!, bat discuss the sub- 
ject of a pro'ective tariff g-nerally,and broadly 
maintaia that the act of 1833 was permanent and 
perpetual in its provisions, and the discr-minations 
it contains in favor of the manulacturers ought to 
be continued afier the year 1842? Honor and 
henesty, he contended, required this at our hand:. 
If these positions be true, a protective tariff is fas- 
tened on the country forever. 

I mainiain, sir, that the act of 1833 is not per- 
petual in its terms, but expires on the Mth day of 
June, 1342, and that the principle guarantied in 
that bill, so far from justiiying the coninuance of 
the protective policy in cur system of taxation, is 
directly the reverse, and looks distinctly to its entre 
abandonment. 

] recollect well when this act first passed, taking 
my opinions rather from what others said, than an 
inspection of the act, 1 had an impression that this 
act did not expire in 1842: but the duty of aciing 
upon it, lately brought me to an examination of i's 
provisions, and | saw immediately that my impres- 
sions were erroneous. 

The third sec'ion of the act provides: 

“Phat, until the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight 
hundred and forty-two, the duties imposed by existing laws, as 
modified by this act, shall remain and continue té be collected. 
And from and after the day last aforesaid, all duties upon im- 
ports shall be cotlected in ready money, and all credita now 
allowed by law shall be, and hereby are, abolished; and such 
duties shall be laid for the purpose of raising such revenue as 


may be necessury to an economical admiuistration of the Go- 
vernment.”’ 


Now here, sir, “the duties imposed by existiog 
laws, as modified by this act,” are to ‘remain and 
continue to be collected” oaly until the 30th June, 
1842; “‘and from and after the day last aforesaid,” 
“such duties shall be laid for th= purpose of raising 
such revenue as may be necessary to an ecenomi- 





*The duty on cottons imported into France, in American or 
French bottoms, is twenty francs on one hundred kilogrammes. 
he duty is the same on cottens coming from South America. 
A discrimination is made on coitens imported in French bot- 
toms from Egypt, the duty being but fifteen france. When im- 
ported in any othef bottoms, it is twenty franes. The importa- 
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cal administra ion of the Goveroment.”? Is it net 
plain that the duties continue ouly unil 30h Jane, 
1842} and is it notalse plain tha’, afer that pe- 
riod, the protective pr.nciple was to be aban- 
doused? We should call to mind the point of contest. 
The South, or rather South Carolina, contended 
that Congress,in laying duties duties on imports, 
bad no constitutional right to discrimivate between 
any afticies, exceptng on the eround of revenue. 
it has no constituuional right to lav its taxes witb 
the view of fostering the interests of the mantifac- 
turers, Orin aby manner promoting the interests of 
one class of producers :aiher than another; all be- 
ing equally eutitied to any immediate or incidental 
benefit which may arise from the duties belonging 
to all, and Jaid for all. ‘Tis act continues the dis- 
criminations in favor of the manufacturers until 
30th June, 1842, and says that then they shall be 
laid for revenue. What was the compromie ef- 
fecied by this aci? It was this, or vas nothing: 
We submitt:d to discrimiaations in the duties for 
the benefit of the manuiaciurers ior bine years, on 
condition tbat then, and forever, the protective 
principle was to be abandoned; and no discrimina. 
iuons were to be imposed, excepiing those which a 
single eye to ihe revenue Only would require. It 
was a great contest about consiiiutional principles, 
and it was settled by tolerating an unconstitauonal 
tate of things for nine years, that tre Constitution 
might then bs restored. 

It, by the third section, the duties ace 
until the 30th June, 1842, the fil.h section of this 
act shows distinctly what shall be done after that 
period: “and all imports on whieh the first section 
(containing tie protected articles) of this act may 


laid only 
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operate, and al! artic’es now avm.ted to entry free 
from daty, of paving al j an twealy 
per centum ad valorem, before the said 30th day of 
June, 1842, from and afier thai d ¥ be admitted 


to entry, subject to such daly, not exceeding twenty 
per centum ad valorem, ay shall he provided for by 
law.” 

There is here a guarautee that toe prvtected, as 
well as the unpretectedarticle.—tho.e which bore 


a discriminating duty for benelit of manufac- 
turers, and those free—should, ajl ol them, be at 
leastaslow in the duty as twenty per cent. ad 
valorem; but not a word is said as to any diserimi- 
nation between theux. ‘loey are t> be then such 
‘tas shall be provided for iy iiw;” and an equal 
ad valorem duty is pointed to as the scale of their 
adjustment. LI besiiaie not to cay, should you 
omit legislation on the subject, before the 30th 
June, 1842, not a dollar after that day can be col- 
lected through the cus’oms. No tariff will be in 
existence. 


Is it not, them, Mr. Coaiman, 2a extraordinary 
construction of this act, that it's perpetual in its 
provisions; aud that we are bound—alibough it 
will be dead by its own |imitetion in 1342, and 
contains, on ils face, a revunciaion ol the protective 
principle—that, in honesty aud bener, we are bound 
to give it life again, and peipetuate (hose unjust 
and unconstitutional discriminations, to disburden 
ourselves of which, we have borne their weght for 
nine years? ‘he priceis paid. We haveendured 
excessive taxation, far beyond the wan's of our 
Government, with ali the disasters of a surplus 
revenue, in iis influence upon the currency; and 
we have befor. us, under the baneiui influence of 
the deposite act, flowing irom ms terms, the still 
greater disaster, if carried into effect, of a distribu- 
von of a portion of our reveave to the Sates of the 
Confederacy. All these evils, past and prospec- 
tive, we have encountered, that the manufacturers 
might have the full benefit of the privileges th's 
act conferred upon them. And now, when their 
portion of the compromise is to be performed, what 
do wehear? Any stirring appeals to the Northern 
States to stand to their engacements—io fulfil their 
faith by every consideration which individual or 
national honor can insp re, and abandon forever 
the principle of protection? No, sir! no; the ap- 
peal is made to us—to us, who, fer JShirty 
years, have borne discrimiaating duties for their 
benefit. 





We must bear more; and bear it for- 
ever—yield np the principle of prot-ciion, and once 
more lie at the mercy of a majoruy in Congress, the 
prosperity of whose constituents, in’ their opinion, 


tion of cotton from the United States into France in IS18, was 
7,659,400 kilogrammes; in 1838, it was 43,780,000 kilogrammes; 
whilst the importation from Egypt in 1825 was 7,655,000 kilo- 
grammes; in 1838, it was only 2,363,178 kilogrammes. This 
shows the progress of the trade, 
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rises exactly in proportion to our opposition. And 


all this we must do in the sacred name of honesty 
and honor. Why, even supposing my colleague’s 
construction to be correct, and that there wat a 
distinct clause in the actof 1833, declaring that 
the protected articles should have a discrimi- 
nating duty in their favor of 20 per cent. forever— 
what moral principle would bind us to its observ- 
ance? We have declared, that in our opinion, all 
discriminations made in our tariff, for the benefit 
of manufacturers, are unconstitutional. Admitting 
that former statesmen, filling the seats we now 
occupy, had made legislative arrangemenis with 
respect to this subject, which come in direct con- 
flict with our views of the Constitution; could we 
dare observe them? The Constitution was over 
them, as it is over us; and we are sworn here “‘to 
maintain, protect, and defend” it. The oath is 
our own, and so must be its responsibilities. No 
plea of the abandonment of others of their con- 
stitational duty, if they have done so, can absolve 
us frem our oaths, or exempt us from performing 
ours. I assume no authority over the consciences 
of others, nor will I usurp the high prerogrative of 
judging them; but, for myself, I say, if I ever vote 
for the imposition of discriminating duties for the 
benefit of manufacturers, under the present Con- 
stitution, I shall deem myself guilty of moral per- 
jury. 

Mr. Chairman,I am not singular in my con- 
struction of the act of 1833. Several cf the States 
of the Sou'h have taken the approaching adjust- 
ment of the tariff into consideration, and have 
passed resolutions showing that, according to theic 
construction of this act, the protective princip'e is 
to be abandoned after 1842. Duviog this winter, 
Georgia and Alabamy have passed re-olutions, (I 
believe unanimously,) declaring a tariff recognis- 
ing the principle of protection, is unconstitutional. 
South Carolina has also spoken upon this subject; 
and, as one of her Representatives, I have at- 
tempted (although feebly) to give utterance here to 
her opinions. On the 18th of December last, she 
passed the following resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the power given to Congress to 
Jay and collect taxes, duties, and imposts, does not 
authorize Congress to collect money excepting for 
revenue; and that a tariff to protect the industry of 
one portion of the community, at the expense of 
the othey, is a violation of the spirit and letter of the 
Constitufion of the United States; and, when such 
a case occurs, the several Sates wil! decide for 
themselves the mode and measure of redress. 

‘Resolved, That the people of this State have 
cause to congratulate themselves that the party 
teuds which lately weakened the vigor of its coun- 
cils, have happily ceased; and that South Carolina 
now presents te the enemies of her policy and peaca 
an undivided fron!; and is prepared, as she is re- 
solved, to repel by proper means every aggression 
upon her rights, as a sovereign Repubiic, the 
instant that aggression is attempted.” 

Sir, there'is no misunderstanding these resolu- 
tions, although they may be disregarded; but be 
assured of one thing: word for word—in spirit and 
in form—will they be redeemed and enforced by 
that free and gallant people. It is not for me to 
anticipa'e their course, in an emergency which 
endangers their liberties, or appeals to their honor 
They will be trae to both; neither dismayed by the 
frowas of power, nor duped by the faithlessness of 
unprincipled cupidity. 

ceeenniateteetineetnmemneneumsiemingeniais 
SPEECH OF MR. YOUNG 
OF ILLINOIS, . 
In Senate, Monday, February 1, 1841. 

Mr. YOUNG addressed the Senate as follows: 

I rise, Mr. President, for the purpose of pro- 
posing to amend the motion of the Senator from 
Kentucky, (Mr. Crirtenpen,]} to recommit the bill 
of the Senator from Missouri, (Mr. Bewron,] by 
striking out ali after the word report, in the second 
line after the word resolved, and substituting the 
proposition of the Senator from South Carolina, 
(Mr. Catnoon,] with two or three slight altera- 
tions, and an additional section, which were adopt- 
ed with his concurrence, ¢s a measure jost and 
equitab'e to the old States, and by far more ac- 


ceptable to the new than that of the Senator from 
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Kentucky, and against which neither, in my judg- 
ment, can have any reasonable cause for com- 
plaint. I have waited, sir, inthe hope that the Se- 
na‘or himself |Mr. Catnoun] would, as on a for- 
mer occasion, have brought it forward as thy anta- 
gonist proposition to that of the Senator from Ken- 
tocky, [Mr. CrirrenpeNn,] vpon which the proba- 
bility now is we shall soon be called to vote. I 
trust, however, that he will continue to regard 
himself as its legitimate author, and, in case of 
necessiy, come furward to the rescue, ani defend 
its principles, as he has heretofore done with such 
distinguished ability, against all assaults, from 
whatever quarter they may come. 

I feel myself impelled, Mr. President, as matter 
of duty to the State which I in part represent, in 
consequence of resolutions of instruction adopted 
by the Genera! Assembly on this subject some year 
or two ago, and which have not been repealed to 
my knowledge, to bring this measure forward as 
the one most desired by that State, and to urge its 
adoption in the best manner I can, in preference to 
any proposition whatever, which has for its object 
distribution simply, and which does not carry along 
with it a just regard for the future settlement, po- 
pulation, and advancing prosperity of the coun'ry 
embraced within the limits of the new States. Sir, 
in many respects, which I will endeavor to point 
out before 1 sit down, I regard the consequences 
involved in the proposition of the Senator from Ker- 
tucky [Mr. Crirrenpen,] as decidedly hostile to 
the best interests of Illinois, at least, and that ber 
rateab'e proportion of the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands would but poorly compensate for 
the injuries that would in the end be i: fic'ed und:r 
the operation of such asysiem. Butt will com- 
meoce with the proposition of the Sena'or from 
South Carolina—and what, Mr. President, does it, 
when analyzed, propose? 

Ist. To dispose of the lands to the new States ‘in 
which they are situated, reserving, in their future 
sales by these States, sixty-five per cent. of the 
gross proceeds to the United States, the States be- 
ing thereafter chargeable with the expense of com- 
pleting the surveys, extinguisbing Indian titles, and 
for selling and otherwise managing the same. 

2d. To secure to principle of graduation in the 
price, pre-emption to the settlers, and a final ces- 
sion after alimited period, of the refuse or unsaleable 
lands to the States in which they are respectively 
situated. 

31. To provide for the transfer of the evidenc-s 
of title from the seat of the Federal Government to 
the seats of government of the new States to which 
they properly belong. 

4th. To provide for the settlement of the coun- 
try without restriction, as well as the sale of the 
lands, as a source of revenue to the United Srates. 

5th. To remove the prohibition which restricts 
the right of the purchaser to two quarter-quarter 
sections, or forty acre tracts only, and to permit the 
entry of such tracts, in fnture, io like manner as 
other legal subdivisions of the public lands. 


6ih. To annul the restriction imposed upon the 
new States by compact, by which they are prohi-. 
bited from taxing the public lands for five years 
after the date of the purchase fiom the United 
States. 

7tu. To cede to the State of Tennessee all the 
unappropriated iands belonging to the United States 
within the limits thereof, for the reason that they 
are unsaleable, and of little or no value to the 
community at large. 

And 8ih and lastly. To set apart the sixty-five per 
cent. secured to be paid to the United Siates, for 
ihe exclusive purpose of increasing the navy, and 
erecting fortifications for the common defence of 
the country. 

These, Mr. President, are the leading features of 
the measure origina'ed by the Senator from South 
Carolina several years ago, and again presented by 
him for eur consideration at the present session. 
Is it one with which the old States ought to be satis- 
fied as a financial measure? 

The proposition comprehends within its entire 
scope, the disposition of 154,497,765 acres of the 
public domain. Of this quantity, 1,776,210 acres 
are situated in Ohio; 4 396,494 acres in Indiana; 
19,059,797 acres in Lilinois; 31,811,840 acres in 





Missouri; 19,910,140 acres in Alabama; 11,543,- 
826 acres in Mississippi; 16,983,408 acres in 
Louisiana; 29,988,734 acres in Michigan; and 
28,027,304 acres in Arkansas. In all, nine States; 
and a grand total of 154,497,765 acres, as before 
stated, up to January Ist, 1840. This, sir, is the 
quantity, no more nor less, according to the last re- 
port of the Commissioner of the General Land Office 
on that subject. The lands in the Territories, and 
those in the wide expanse of the West, extending 
from the western borders of Missouri and Arkansas, 
across the Rocky Mountains to the Pacific ocean, 
and to latitude 49 deg. north of the Territories of 
lowa and Wiskonsan, encircling within their 
range by far the greater part of the public domain; 
and by the estimate of which, the billions of acres 
mentioned by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cray] are produced; still left subject to the existing 
arrangement—to the old, weil tried, and wel) ap: 
proved system of operation which has afforded the 
occasion for so much eulogium here of late, and 
from a departure from which so much mischief 
szems to be apprehended. Of every hundred thou- 
sand dollars arising from these sales, within the 
limits of any one State, sixty-five thousand dollars, 
free from all charge, is to be paid into the public 
Treasury, and the remaining thirty-five thousand, 
after paying for the completing of surveys, extin- 
guishing Indian titles, salaries of officers, land of- 
fice charges, and incidental expenses, is to be paid 
in‘o the State Treasury. What these expenses 
would amount to I have not the means of ascer- 
taining; they would of course differ according to 
the different condition of things in the several 
States; but I presume that no Senator will under- 
take to say that the residue, whatever it might be, 
would be an unreasonable compensation to the 
State for the service prcposcd to be performed. 
But it has been urged as an objection, that the 
States might, and would, perhaps, refuse, upon set- 
tlement, to pay over to the United States this sixty- 
five per cent. of the proceeds of the sales, as pro- 
vided for; and the deposite act of 1836, by which 
about $28,000,000 was distributed among the 
S.ates, although in form a deposite, has been cited 
in illustration of the argument. 


To obviate all difficulty arising out of such a 
supposition, whether ill or well founded, it is pro- 
posed, instead of an annual adjustment of the ac- 
count, as was provided in the original bill of the 
Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. CaLnoun] to 
make monthly payments as the sales progress,at the 
most convenient points, where the moneys of the 
United States may be receivable. There is no oc- 
casion, nor is it intended, that the sixty-five per 
cent. shall go into the State Treasury at all. The 
payments will continue to be made in all respects 
as at present, by the receivers of the land offices, 
and there will be the end of it, without further dif- 
ficulty or adjustment. For example, suppose there 
is a land office in Quincy, Illinois, the town of my 
residence, and a Sub-Treasury, or a branch of a 
United States Bank in St. Louis, Missouri. Now, 
sir, all the receiver at Quincy has to do, is to make 
his deposites monthly, at St. Louis; take receipts 
for the amount paid to the Sub-Treasurer or 
Cashier, and the whole matter as to the Govern- 
ment interest is in this simple but prompt manner 
accomplished, without the necessity of any settle- 
ment whatever; except that it may be proper for 
the register and receiver of the land office, in ad- 
dition to the reports which may be required by the 
State, to forward duplicates of the same, to the 
Treasury Department of the United States, or in 
such other manner as may be stipulated as most 
convenient and proper, by the parties concerned. 
So much, sir, as to the matter of revenue, and so 
much as to the security for its payment. 


Now, Mr. President, for the advantages 
which are supposed to result to the new States, 
from the adoption of this amendment, as con- 
trasted with the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Crirrenpen] Besides 
the thirty-five per ceut. on the amount 


of sales, the whole of the lands within the limits of 
the new States, would immediately become subject 
to their sole and exclusive jurisdiction, in rex ard to 
occupancy, settlement, and cultivation; the conflict 
of jurisdiction between the United States and thenew 
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States avoided; the principle of graduation in the 
price, and pre-emption to settlers secured; and a final 
cession of such landsas shall have been in the mar- 
ket, and remain unsold for thirty years to the States. 
It istrue, sir, that the Senator’s [Mr. CarrrenpEn’s) 
proposition embraces the principle of pre-emption, 
but with what limitation, and with what restrictions, 
we know not; except as inferences may be drawn 
from his own argument and the arguments of gen- 
tlemen who have followed his lead on this occasion. 
His honorable colleague [Mr. Cray] said some 
days ago in reference to, and in opposition to pre- 
emptions; and attempted to prove by documentary 
testimony, that much had been lost to the Treasury 
in consequence of a departure from the old system 
of selling all the lands in the first place at public 
auction, and that he had been informed that many 
of the pre-emptioners had, by rushing out and 
seizing upon the best lands, been permitted to pur- 
chase lands worth ten, twenty, and thirty dollars 
per acre, at the minimum price of one dollar and 
twenty-five cents anacre. Well, suppose thisstate- 
ment to be true; and, if so, it must have been ina very 
limited extent, in the original settlement of a new 
country, and what does it demonstrate? Nothing 
more than that the lands were, in a great degree, 
made thus valuab!e by the very settlement and culti- 
vation of which the Senator (Mr. CLay| complains. 
It is by the pre-emption policy that we secure these 
occupants, wao have incorporated their labor with 
the soil, in their possessions, against the more 
wealthy who buy on speculation; and against 
whom they could net be expected successfully to 
compete, at public auction; and place the lands in 
the proper hands of those whose occupation is to 
cullivate them. 

But the honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cuay] says, will you break up and destroy by such 
measures, this old, well tried, and well approved 
land system, hitherto unchanged; that the flourish- 
ing States of Ohio and Indiana have grown up 
under its benign influence; that Illinois has doubled 
her population in the last six years, and now has 
near half a million of inhabitants under its foster- 
tering care also; and concludes by asking emphati- 
cally, are you not satisfied with your prosperity? 
Itistrue, Mr. President, that these Siates have 
grown up, as well in population, as in agricultural 
improvement, and morals, with an unexampled 
degree of rapidity and prosperity. It was in con- 
sequence of this prosperity, Mr. President, that 
Illinois, with her free white population, and /iberal 
principles towards foreigners, gave more votes at 
the late election for President than either Virginia 
or Kentucky; not that she had more population, as 
was erroneously stated in the sketch of the debates, 
publisheda few days ago. But, sir, her march is 
onward; and if her legislative guardians at home 
shall promptly discharge their duty in the preser- 
vation of her credit and her honor at home and 
abroad, who cannot foretell that her destiny is no 
less than that of an empire State. 

Bat has the Senator [Mr, Cray] forgotten that 
this system of pre-emptions for which we contend 
commenced as far back as 1813; and that it has 
been continued with but slight interruption ever 
since, until it has simost become a part of the sys- 
tem of which he speaks with so much commendation? 
and does he not know, that another important 
change was made in this old and well approved 
system, by the act of the 24h April, 1820, trom 
a credit to a cash system; and by a reduction in the 
price of the land frem two dollars to one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre? And is it nota fact, 
that this unexampled prosperity to which he alludes 
is in a great degree attributable to these very 
changes, the pre-emption feature of which he now, 
at this late day, so much deprecates? Sir, what 
said the honorable Senatcr from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Wessrer] in reply to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, [Mr: Cray] in the debate of 1838 on this 
ro subject of pre-emptions? Mr. Werssrer 
Said: 


“The difference between the member from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cuayjand myself on this occasion is plain and distinct. [11s 
precisely this; ‘ 

“fle is altogether against the pre-emptive right. He is for 
carrying into operation the law, as it stands, and for giving it ef- 
fect over the lands on which these settlers live, inthe same way 
as over other publiclands. He is for putting all these lands up 
to open auction, and selling them to the highest bidder, letti 
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the settler take the consequence. He says there should be an 
auction, and a free auction; and he argues, with that consisten- 
cy and cohesion of ideas which belongs tw him, that if there is 
to bea public auction, as he insists there ought to be, then 
there must be, and ought to be, a perfectly free competition. 
That it should be aa open to one maa to bid as another; that no 
man, or men, ought to be privHeged or favored; that it is ridi- 
culous to talk of an auction, at which one man may bid, 
and another may not; or an auction, at which some bid- 
ders are told that others must have preference. He, therefore, 
is for a free sale, open to every body, and to be conducted in 
that manner which shall ensure the receipt of the greatest sum 
of money into the Treasury. Now I say at once, plainly and 
distinctly, that this is not my object. Lhave other views. 1 
wish, in the first place, to preserve the peace of the frontier; 
and I wish, also, to preserve and to protect the reasonable rights 
of the settlers; because I think they have rights which deserve 
to be protected. These are my objects. Sir, if we could order 
an auction here, in this city, or elsewhere, out of all possible 
control of the settlers, and far fromall fear of any influence ot 
theirs, and could there sell the lands they live on, and their im- 
provements, for their utmost value, and put the proceeds of 
the whole into the Treasury, it would be the very last thing I 
should ever do. God forbid that I should make gain and profit 
out ofthe labors of these settlers, and carry that gain 
into the Treasury. I did not suppose any man would desire 
that. I did not suppose there was any one who would con- 
sent that the increased value of these lands, caused by the 
labor, the toil, and the sweat of the settlers, should be turned 
to the advantage ofthe National Treasury. Certainly, certainly, 
sir, I shall oppose all proceedings leading to such a result. 
Yet, the member from Kentucky has nothing to propose, but to 
sell the lands at auction for the most they will bring, ata sale 
which he says ought to be perfectly free and open to every body, 
and to —n the proceeds into the Treasury. Let the sales go 
on: thatis his doctrine, Let the laws take their course, he eays, 
since we live under a Government of laws. Have asale, make 
it free and open, and make the mostof it. Let the Government 
take care that every body, who wishes to bid, be as free to do so 
as any other; and that no combination, no privilege, no pre-emp- 
tion, be suffered to exist. 


“Now, sir, in my opinion, all this is what we cannot do, if we 
would; and what we ought not to do, if we could. Ido not be- 
lieve we can have an auction, under existing circumstances, 
such as the gentleman insists upon. The known condition of 
things renders it impossible. The honorable member thinks 
otherwise. He will not agree, he says, that the President, with 
the militia and the army, cannot protect the authorities in main- 
taining a fair and open sale. Sir, is itdiscreet, is it prudent, to 
refer to such a recourse as that?) Is it not greatly wiser, and 
greatly better, to remove the occasion, which may be dere with- 
out injury to the Government, and in perfect consistency with 






















































have been suggested? For one, I disclaim all such policy.” 

But the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Caitren- 
DEN] proposes to grant pre-emptions exclusively to 
those worth less than $1,000, for the sole purpose 
of accommodating the needy honest settlers and 
cultivators of the soil. Well,sir, what is to be- 
come of the poor and needy (to say nothing about 
honesty) speculator under this arrangement? Mr. 
President, if the Senator had known the situation 
of many of these poor, needy, aud I may add, 
miserable speculators, I feel satisfied, from his 
gocdness of feeling, that he could not have found it 
in kis heart to have proposed their exclusion from 
the benefits of his system; of which charity would 
seem to have been the moving consideration, 
Why, sir, of all the unfortunate beings in the com- 
munity, none commend themselves mere to our 
sympathy and charity asa class, under existing 
circumstances, than. these same proscribed specula- 
tors in the public lands. I believe, however, on 
reflectivn, that they will most likely find their relief 
under another proposition sabmitted by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cairrexpen] (the bankrupt 
bill) which is pressing hard upon the bii] under con- 
sideration, rather than under any system of pre- 
emption which cou!d be devised by the ingenuity of 
gentlemen, and especially if the cash principle 
should be retained, as I assure the Senator that 
most of them are very tender footed on this subject 
of cash payments just at the present time. 

But, Mr. President, is there no reason to fear- 
that the Senator, in the fulness of his sympathy 
for these poor needy tillers of the soil, will, if his 
proposition succeeds, do more mischief to that 
classof individuals, than to any other, by his thou- 
sand dollar restriction? Suppose, for instance, a 
man of fifty years, with a large family of children, 
and an unhealthy wife, should emigrate from Ken- 
tucky to Illinois, for the purpose of making some 
provision for his children, in anew country, which, 
from his scanty means, he could not doin Ken- 
tucky, and he should unfortunately happen to be 
worth $1,050; would you exclude him from the 
benefits of your system? Yes, sir, he is worth 
fifty dollars too much; and if he desires to procure 
good land, must buy second hand, at five, ten, 
and fifieen dollars peracre, and yet there are 
among the emigrants to the West thousands of 
just such persons and families. I never will, Mr. 
President, give my consent to any such pre-emp 


the rights of others, rather than to think of such measures as 
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tion law. I desire that allsuch laws may be free 
and equa!; that the rich and the poor, and those of 
middle degree, may all fare alike, provided they 
will settle down upon the land, and cultivate it. 

Sir, I have lived through a period, although not 
yet as gray as my old friend from Mirsouri (Mr. 
Lixy] and in reference to whom I use the word 
Jriend as no common-place term, in which we have 
had many ups and downs, in the way of bard times 
and measures of relief; and my experience has 
been, with but few exceptions, that the “poor peo- 
ple,” as they are called, and for whose benefit these 
measures of relief are ostensibly proposed to be 
enacted, are, for the most part, the very persons 
who suffer most by them, and have the least occa- 
sion for their enactment. And such is the case 
with your border people, who are represented here 
as being “poor squatters,” or rather “poor intru- 
ders,” upon the public lands. Sir, all they desire 
by your legislation here is, that you shall do equal 
justice to the rich and to the poor—by selling your 
land at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre to 
all who are willing to go upon and cultivate them. 
At this price, the poor can compete with those who 
are really rich, when they could not at the sales by 
auction, and only desire that those who go first apon 
the land shall have the preference in the purchase 
of it. Mr. President, these squatters are the men 
who are semper parali, always ready, at the day, to 
pay their $200 for their 160 acres of land; while 
the Jand dealer, or speculator, in most cases, cag 
purchase, or not purchase, as the banks, for the 
time being, happen to extend their eccommodations 
in that way or not. How is it with the bankrupt 
bill, which is pressing so closely upon our heels, as 
a great measure of relief? Is this intended for the 
unfortunate poor man, or is it for a more favored 
class of individuals? In this I believe, Mr. Presi- 
dent, the thousand dollar principle works the other 
way. 

But, Mr. President, if this scheme for distriba- 
tion succeeds, are we not in danger in the new 
States, from the cupidity "that may be excited in 
the old States, to make it exclusively a money 
measure, with an eye single to the dividends, of 
\aving the price raised upon us? But more than 
this: have we not just cause to fear that an aitempt 
will be made to limit the settlements to such lands 
only as shall be subject to private entry, and that 
our borderers are hereafter to be considered, 
waiched, and dealt with, as a band of lawl+ss de- 
predators and trespassers? What, sir, said the Se- 
nator from North Carolina (Mr. Mancum] on this 
subject but a few short days agi? He said, if I re- 
member, “that he had been informed that great de- 
predations had been committed upon the public 
lands in the Wes'; that these trespasses were*con- 
sidered not only excusab!e, but honorable, by those 
who committed them, and concluded by warning 
the old States to watch this interest with increased 
vigilance, and to adopt measures to prevent sach 
spoliations in fatare ” 

Thus, Mr. President, I suppose we are to have, 
under this new guardianship, a cordon of spies, or 
common informers, vpon our frontier—perhaps 
one from cach of the old States—the settlers are to 
be driven off, nolens volens, by a military foree, if 
neeessary—their cabins burnt down—their crops 
cut up and destroyed, and themselves subjected to 
fine and imprisonment, or other pains and penal- 
lies, if they shou'd happen to cross over the border, 
and cuta few logs for a cabin, make a few rails to 
fence a truck patch, or even cut down a board ora 
bee tree, although it may be considered “‘honora- 
ble” among backwoodsmen, in accordance with the 
public seatiment generally, and in conformity with 
the immemorial usage of the country. Sir, let me 
tell that Senator that such a system of espoinage 
upon the citizens of the new States, hitherto uppre- 
cedented, or any other system of that character, 
will never be submitted to. 

Mr. Presiden', as the honorable Senator from 
North Carolina (Mr. Mancom] seems to think but 
little of the morals of our pioneer p-pulation, On 
account of their honorable trespasses upon the putiic 
lands, as he is pleased to term them, I beg leave 
to set him right, and to quiet his apprehensions on 
that subject, by referring to the honorable testimo- 
ny of the Senator trom Massachusetts voluntarily 
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accorded, in behalf of the settlers in the West, 
shortly after he had made a visit to that country, 
and when their character, on a like occasion to the 

resent, had been called in question here. Mr. 

EBSTER said: 

“Much has been said of the general character of the settlers. 
I have no extenéive information, sir, on that point, and had not 
intended to say any thing upon it. But ithas so happened that 
Ihave recently been in the Northwest, and have met, for a 
short time, with many ofthese settlers; and, since they have 
been spoken ef here witheo much harshnegs, 1 feel bound to 
say that,«o far as my koowledge of them goes, they do not de- 
serveit. Undoubtedly, sir, they are trespassers in the contem- 
plation of law. They know that very well. They are on the 
public lands without title; but then they gay that the course of 
the Government heretofore has been such as to induce and en- 
courage them to go where they are; and that they arercady 
and willing to do a!l that Government has required trom others 
in similar circumstances; that is,to pay for tne landsat the 
common price. They havethe general character of frontiers- 
men: they are hardy, adventurous, and enterprising. They 
have come from far, to establish themselves and families in new 
abodes in the West. They appeared to me to be industrious 
and laborious; andl gaw nothing in their character or conduct 
that should jistly draw upon them expressions of contumely 


and reproach.” 

Bat, Mr. President, this plan of restricting the 
sales, and of consequence the settlements, to such 
lands only as shall, for the time being, be subject to 
private entry, isnho new docirine. As far back as 
December, 1829, now eleven years ago, Mr. Foot, 
of Connecticut, then a Senator on this floor, intro- 
duced a resolution instructing the Committee on 
Public Lands to inquire into the expediency of li- 
miting the sales of the publie lands for a certain 
period to such only as had been before that time of- 
fered for sale, and subject to private entry at the 
minimum price; and also whether the office of Sur 
veyor Genera! might not be abolished without detri- 
ment to tbe; public interest. This, sir, was a dis- 
“nct proposition, coming from a distinguished Se- 
nator from an old State, not only to restrict the 
Sales te the lands subject to private entry, but to stop 
the surveys, and even to abolish the office of Sur- 
veyor General, 80 that no more could be made in 
fature. Here, then, we have an exemplification of 
the record of what we of the new States may ex- 
pect, if the old should once fairly get their clutches 
upon these public lands. Yes, Mr. President, here 
was @ proposition which, if it had been adopted, 
would have put an end to all the inducements to 
emigration. The operatives (as they are called) 
would have remained in the manafactories, or as 
tenants and dependants in some form to their more 
wealthy neighbors, in the old States, and all the fa- 
cilities for the extension of our settlements and im- 
provement of the country broken up and utterly de- 
stroyed. And not only so; for we shall soon have 
claims set up, under a variety of pretences, to cer- 
'8in rateable proportions of this great trust fund, 
(as it has been called,) in the way of back 
rations, with a just view, doublless, of equalization, 
4Q respect to the jands which have been granted to 
the new States for internal improvements and the 
purposes of education; and for this, also, we are 
not without precedent. As far back as January, 
1821, Mr. L'oyd, of Massachusetts, then a member 
of this body, submitted for consideration a resolu- 
tion instructing the Committee on Public Lands to 
inquire into the expediency of granting land for the 

utpose of education within the limits of the old 

tates, corresponding with the apprepriations which 
bad been made for the same object within the 
limits of the new States. Had that Senator forgot- 
ten that these lands for school purposes were grant- 
ed by virtue of compacts, and in consequence of a 
valuable consideration, on the part of the new 
States, and were not mere donations?) And what 
was tbat consideration? Take the State of Illinois 
for example. Congress agrees, on the part of the 
United Siates, that section No. 16, in every town- 
ship, shail be reserved for the use of schools; to 
grant to the State all salt springs, and the lands re- 
served for the use of the same; five per cent. of the 
nett proceeds of the sales of the public lands within 
the State; two-fifths to be disbursed by Congress in 
making roads to the State, and three-fifths by the 
State Legislature for the encouragement of learn- 
ing; and an entire township of land for a universi- 
ly. For which favors, Illinois agrees, on her part, 
that she will exempt from taxation all lands sold 
after the Ist of January, 1819, for five years; all 
lands gawd for military bounties for three years 
From the date of the patents; and that she would 
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not tax the lands of non-residents higher than those 
of residents. This was the consideration, and 
what does it amount io? According to the report 
of the Commissioner of the General Land Office, 
the amount of money received cn account of sales 
of the public lands, in that State, into the jauonai 
Treasury, is stated at $14 207,046; the number of 
acres sold at $1 25 per acre, would be 11,365,636. 

There lands, it subject to taxation from the day 
of sale, at (Wo fénts per acre per annum, which 
correspon’; with the rate ot taxation in that 
State, including the road tax, would, in five years 
produce to the State the sum of $1,136 560. The 
quantity of land appropriated for military bounties 
is stated at about 3.500,000 acres. This, at the 
same rate of taxation for three years, Would amoun 
to $210,000; making together the sum of $1,346,560; 
and this system of exemption from taxes is still 
going on part passu with the sale of the Jands, and 
is applicable to the ninefeen millions of acres still 
unsold in that State. And what amount of lands 
has been granted to Illinois, for various purposes, 
internal improvement, education and all, in ccnsi- 
deration of this exemption? Why, sir, according 
to the Commissionei’s report, from which I have 
quoted, 1,537,317 acres up to January Ist, 1840; 
and I believe, if we may judge from the “signs of 
the times” here, that we have received but precious 
litle since, with a very gloomy prospect for the 
hereafter. These facts,!I trust, Mr. President, will 
put to rest this question of equalization, at least as it 
regards the State of Illinois, as! think that all 
unprejadiced men will agree, to use a Wall street 
expression, that we have granted a pretty broad 
margin to Uncle Sam for all the favors and pri- 
vileges he has conferred; to say nothing of our re- 
fraining to tax all the lands for an indefinite period 
of time, during the continuance of their ownership 
by the United States. 

The operation of the proposition of the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Catnovun] will be, to 
avoid all occasion for conflict of jurisdiction be- 
tween the United States authorities an those of 
the new States. And this, Mr. President, is, in 
theory if not in practice, avd a theory which may 
be practised upon, a most important consideration. 
The act of Congress of March 3d, 1807, authoriz- 
ing the President to cause the settlers on the public 
lands to be removed, is still unrepealed. That act 
provides, “that the President of the United States 
may direct the marshal, and employ the military 
force to remove persons (squatters of course) un- 
lawfully taking possession of the public lands until 
thereunto authorized by law,” &c. And the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] insists that it should 
be enforced at least as to the unsurveyed lands, if 
not as it regards all Jands until they are first 
brought into market, and offered at public auction, 
in such manner as tosecure a fair competition at 
the sales. And he predicts in such an ever, that 
many of them, which are now sold to the sqaatters 
under our pre-emption laws, at $l 25 per acre, 
would sell for 10,20, and even as high as $30 per 
acre. Now, Mr. President, there are in the State 
of Illinois 4,322,171 acres of land as yet unsar- 
veyed—a very considerable amount of that which 
is surveyed has not as yet been brought into mar- 
ket. These lands are situated in the Northern part 
of the State—embracing much, if not the whole, of 
what is calied the Rock river county—and most of 
them thatare desisable are settled upon by these 
same “squatters.” Well, sir, the State proceeds in 
virtue of her sovereignty, as she has done, to district 
the entire State into counties; to establish seats of 
justice for these counties; directs courts of jastice 
to be held in them; provides for the appointment 
of sheriffs and constables; and for the organiza- 
tion of the militia; and whatever else is necessary 
to put the machinery of the body politic ia motion. 
Now, sit, take one of these counties in which the 
public lands are unsurveyed, or, if surveyed, have 
not been brought into market, but which, nevertbe- 
less, is settled and giving its thousand votes at our 
elections; and suppose that, under this law of 1807, 
to which I have alluded, er any other law that 
Congress, in its wisdom, may see fit to pass upon 
the subject of preven'ing trespasses, the President 
should direct the marshal of the State te remove these 
persons as trespassers, and to use a military force, 


















































if necessaty, in their expulsion; and suppose still 
further, that the circuit court of the county should 
| happen to be in session when the marshal, with his 
| military posse, went to execuie the mandate, and 
| the marsha! should, in obedience to his orders, say 
to the sheriff, or to the judge upon the bench, Gen- 
tlemen squatiers, in the name of the United States, 
I arrest you as trespassers upon the public lands !! 
Sir, the tning is impracticable. You cannot, and 
you ought rot to be permitted, if you had the 
power, .to execute. any suchlaw. I know that [ 
have pul a strong cave, but it is, nevertheless, one 
which might arise, if Congress should, at any time, 
attempt to enforce such laws within the jurisdic- 
tional limits of an organized sovereign State of this 
Union. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
CaLuoun] proposes to avoid any such conflict of 
jurisdiction, by placing the lands at once under the 
superintendency of the States, to which they re- 
speciively appertain, where of right it should be- 
long. With the right of pre-emption, the Senator 
from South Carolina proposes graduation and re- 
duction in the price, and a final cession of the fe- 
fuse lands to the States. His proposition is: 


“That the minimum price, as now fixed by law, shall remain 
unchanged until the thirtieth day of June aforesaid; but, after 
that period, the price may be reduced by the States respectively, 
according to the following scale; all lands theretofore offered at 
public sale, and then remaining unsold ten years or upward 
preceding the thirtieth day of June aforesaid, may be redu 
by said States to a price not less than one dollar per acre; and 
all lands that may have been offered at public sale, and remain- 
ing unsold fifteen years or upward, preceding the said thirtieth 
day of June, eighteen hundred and forty-two, may thereafter 
be reduced by sald States to a price not less than seventy-five 
cents per acre; and all Jands that may have been offered at 
public sale, and remaining unsold twenty years or upward, pro- 
ceding the said thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred and for- 
yaw may then be reduced by said tates to a price not less 
than fifty cents per acre; and all lands that may have been offer- 
ed at publicsale, and remaining unsold twenty-five years or up- 
ward, preceding the said thirtieth day of Jure, eighteen huti- 
dred and forty-two, may thereafter be reduced by said States to 
a price not less than twenty-five cents per acre; and all lands 
that may have been offered at public sale, and remaining unsold 
thirty yeats or upward, preceding the said thittieth day of June, 
eighteen hundred and- forty-two, shall be ceded immediately to 
the States in which said jands are situate: Provided, That all 
lands which shall remain unsold after having been offered at 
public sale for ten years, and which do not come under the 
above provisions, shall be subject to the provisions of pre-emp- 
tion, graduation, and disposition aforesaid, at the respective pe- 
riods of ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, and thirty years, after 
said sale, Sane from the expiration of ten yearsafter the 
same had been offered at public sale.”” 


In reference to this subject he [Mr. Catnoun] 

sayst 

“That the occupants of the public lands partake of the feeling 
that the same price ought not to be exacted for the inferior as 
for the good lands. They are unwilling to give for the inferior 
lands, which for che most part they occupy, $1 26, when a 
small part only of the best lands offered for sale would com- 
mand that price; and feel that they have something like justice 
ov their side in not giving so high a price for their possessions. 

“This feeling must be met; and it is proposed to meet it by 
the provisions for graduation and pre-emption which I have 
just stated; a policy so liberal towards a large, though a poor 
class, not less honest and patriotic than the rest of the commu- 
nity, could not fail to havea happy effect, not only in reference 
to them, but in a more enlarged point of view. One of the,most 
important would be the great increase of the number of small 
freeholders, which, in the hour of danger; would prove of vast 
importance, especially in the weaker portion of the Union—in 
the Southwestern Siates—where the provision would have the 

reatest effect. 1t would be the class that would furnish the har- 

jest and best soldiers, with the advantage of — inured to 
the climate. Combined and modified ae they would be, they 
cannot but havea powerful weight in inducing the a oT to 
purchase. It will work a revolution in his character. He will 
regard himself, on his little domain, more a freeholder than a 
sqatter, and as the price in the descending scale of graduation 
approeches the price that lands, such as he occupies would sell 
for, his industry and economy willbe exerted to be pre 
with the requisite means to make the purchase. The liberal 
character of the policy would impress him with deep feelings 
of respect for the justice and care of the Government; and the 
security it would afford would put an end to the esprit de ores, 
which otherwise would be so strong, and all, combined w 
the influence of the States on the side of the Government, would, 
1 feel confident, guard effectually against the danger of losing 
the lands, as far as the occupants are concerned, in the only way 
that would be practicable.” : 5 

I understand, Mr. President, that the lands id 

your State (Kentucky) belonging to the State, 
south of the Tennessee river, have been gradually 
reduced from fifty cents down to twelve and a half 
cents, or as they call itin that State, nine pence, to 
the acre. Now, willthe Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. CrirrenpeN] require more from us of the 
new States than is exacted from the people of his 
own State. And wil! not the same rule which will 
apply to the inferior lands in Kentucky, apply with 
equal force to lands of the same quality in Illinois, 
separated as they are by the Obio river only, and 
inhabited by the same kind of people? Sir, it is 


a bad rule which will not work both ways, 
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It is also proper asa financial measure. The 
desirable jands, in the course Of afew years, are 
sold at one dollar and twenty-five cents per acre— 
after which the sales become limited, and will not 
much more than pay expenses; the price is then re- 
duced to one dollar per acre. This stimulates the 
settlers and others to make a further examination, 
and the next best portion is culled and purchased, 
and considerable addition is made to the revenue. 
The sales again relax, and a further reduction is 
made in the price with similar results; except, that 
less and less quantities are purchased at each sub- 
sequent reduction, until the sales of those which 
are left will not pay for selling. ‘This period is 
limited, by the Senator from Soath Carolina, at 
thi:ty years; as the time when the quantity remain- 
ing unsold, after being culled and reculled, again 
and again, should be ceded as refuse lands to the 
States. Take the State of Ohio for example. Ac- 
cording to the report of the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office, the sales in that State for the 
first three quarters of the past year (1840) amount 
to $27,146 only, and the expenses of selling, &c. 
are stated at $7 596 —leaving a balance of $19,550. 
Yes, sir, less than twenty thousand dollars. Dur- 
ing the same period, the sales at the land office at 
Zanesville amounted to $1,099, and the expense of 
selling $811—leaving a balance from that land dis- 
trict of $288. In the Cincinnati Jand district the 
sales are stated at $803, and the expenses of selling 
at $759—exhibiting a balance of $44; in the 
Wooster district the sales amounted to only $50, 
there having been within all that time but a single 
forty acre iractsold, for $50, while the expenses of sel- 
ling it amounted within the same period to $720; and 
in the Steubenville district there were no sales at all, 
where the amount of incidental expenses 1s stated 
at $774. I will not refer to any of the other 
States, although I believe thatthe account fiom 
the Sate of my friend from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Wa xer,] if looked into, would be found to be ina 
very lean condition. Now, sir, does not this state- 
ment of facts, about which there can be no dispu'e, 
demonstrate, beyond controversy, to all who are 
unprejudiced, that the time has arrived when these 
lands, no lenger profitable as a source of revenue 
to the United States, should be celed to Ohio? 
And for what, sir? That the State may apply such 
portions tothe purpose of internal improvement and 
education as can be made available, and donate 
the residue in small quantities to the poor, who 
may not have the means of purchasing even at the 
most reduced prices. In the consummation of this 
plan, also, tne entire conniry will become settled! 
the lands will all become taxable, and contribute 
their due proportion of revenue to the Siate, instead 
of being held upby the United States for an inter- 
minable period, tax free, and not subject to settle- 
ment and improvement. How long are these un- 
saleable refuse lands to beheld up under the present 
system for a market? Connected wih this sub- 
ject, is the proposition to sell hereafier in quaiter- 
quarter sections, or forty acre tracts, without re- 
striction—the sales at present in forty acre tracts 
being limited to two entries only, to the same in- 
dividual—for what reason I never knew, or could 
understand. This privilege is to be continued 
with the graduation of the price, so that the poor- 
est man in the country may, if he chooses, become 
afreebolder, «nd possessed of a home which he 
eancall hisown. The lands belonging to the 
‘United States, in the State of T-nnessee, having 
long since ceased to be regarded as a source of re- 
venue, should, in like manner, as in the case of 
Ohio, but for still strenger reasons, be ceded te that 
S.ate without further delay. 

The Senator from South Carolina also proposes 
to provide for the transfer of the evidences of title 
from the seat of the Federal Government to the 
sea's of Government of the new Siates, to which 
they properiy appertain. This, sir, is also an im- 
portant provision; for nothing can be more des ra- 
ble than to have the titles to real estate—that pro- 
perty which, above all other, constitutes the per- 
manent wealih of a State, from its immovable 
character and natural teadency to advance in va- 
lue—within the reach of every man who may be 
interested in them, so that he can refer to them 
with convenience, and procure duplicates in case 





of loss or accident, a' a comparatively smail ex- 
pense. 

It is also proposed by the amendment which I 
have offered, to annul the restriction imposed upon 
the new States by compact, by which they are pro- 
hibited from taxing the lands for five years after the 
date of the purchase from the United States. I 
have shown, sir, in the progress of my remarks, 
that the State of Illinois has already lost, in the 
way of revenue upon the lands sold within her 
limits, $1,136,560 by this restriction, and without 
any advantage whatever to the United States, and 
what she will lose by its continuance, upon those 
that are unsold, which are stated at more than nine- 
teen millions of acres. 

Saffice it to say, Mr. President, that in our pre- 
sent indebted condition, a repeal of this restriction 
upon the taxing power of the-States, is imperiously 
demanded, and ought not longer to be withheld. I 
believe, sir, that I have stated and gone through 
with the leading features’of the proposition of the 
Senator from South Carolina, and have endeavored, 
in my plain way, to illustrate, by facts and argu- 
ment, the advantages which will, in my judgment, 
result from its adoption to the community at large, 
the old States as well as the new. 

But, sir, I have said that if the distribution 
scheme succeeds, are we not also in danger of hav- 
ing the price of the lands raised upon us? Was not 
such a proposition made by an honorable Senator 
here, [Mr. Prentiss,] who never moves except 
upon due consideration, at the session of 1837 °38? 
And what said the honorable Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, [Mr. Wesster.] who stood nobly by us 
on that occasion, as he has done on many other 
occasions, when it was made? Mr. Wesstser 
said: 

“It has been fret also so to amend the bill, (the pre- 
emption bill of ) as to require that the settler, in addi- 
tion to the dollar and a quarter per acre, should pay one-half 
of the actual value of the land above that sum: this value to 
be ascertained by appraisers, appointed by the register of the 
land office. I could not agree to this amendment; because, in 
the first place, we have never adopted the principle of selling 
lands on appraisement. But secondly, and mainly because if 
these settlers have had any ground or reason to expecta pre- 
emption right from Congress, (which is the substantial foun- 


dation of the bill,) they have had, and now have, reason to 


expect it, on the same terms on which it has been granted to 
others.’’ 


What more, sir, could have been said upon the 
subject, except to ask the Senator who moved the 
proposition, if they were more valuable than $1 25 
per acre, who made them so? I have introduced it 
to show that fears in this respect are not entirely 
without foundation. 

But again, sir, if Congress should pass a law to 
distribute the proceeds of the sales of the lands 
among the States; is it not virtually the same thing 
as parcelling out the land itself among the States? It 
ceases to be regarded as a source of revenue, and 
the States alone are interested in making the most 
of it. Would not such an arrangement in fac’, 
abrogate the compacts by which the new States 
have agreed not to tax the lands during their own- 
ership by the United States, and for five years after 
they »hall have been sold? Elas it not been con- 
tended here, not by one, two, or three; but many 
Senators on the opposite side of the chamber, that 
the object for which these lands were originally 
granted by Virginia and other States, having been 
fulfile!, they revert ta the granwrs or to the 
S ates at large, and are now held by the United 
Siates in their aggregate capacity as a trust estate, 
and to be disposed of accordingly? Sir, the whole 
matter of ownership, according to their arguments, 
has become radically and entirely changed. The 
lands have become a trust estate, Congress the 
trustee, and the States, old and new inclusive, the 
cestui que trust. They arene longer the property 
of the United States. Now, sir, if this be the case, 
I contend, that from the moment such a bill passes, 
these compacts will cease to operate, and that the 
new Siates will have the right to impose a tax upon 
all the Jands within their respective limits. Sup- 
pose, Mr. President, instead of distributing the 
proceeds of the sales; the lands themselves, 
(which is the same thing in principle,) should 
ke parceiled out among the States; and we should 
have a North Carolina reserve, a Connecti- 
cut reserve, a Vermont reserve, a Kentucky 
reserve; and since my fnend from Pennsylvania, 


who sits near me on the right [Mr. Sturcgon} has 
teceived his distribution instructions, which were 
introduced this morning, I suppose we mast alse 
have a Pennsylvania reserve; and so on with 
reserves for each of the twenty-six Siates 
compoiing the entire Union; what, sir, 
would be the effect of such a partition? Would 
not the whole of these lands become immedi- 
ately subject to taxation by the new States 
respectively in which they are situated? And where 
is the difference in principle, whether you distribute 
the land or the money arising from the sale of the 
land? Is this semblance of ownership by the United 
States to be kept up as a pretext to avoid such tax- 
ation? And are the new States to be frightened by 
this shadow of ownership when the substance has 
departed? I hold, therefore, Mr. President, that if 
a distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands should be made as proposed by the 
honorable Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Carrren- 
DEN] that no arrangement will be just and equita- 
ble to the new States, which does not make a pro- 
per allowance for the amount of taxes which would 
accrue from time to time on all the Jands thereaf- 
ter sold withio their limits, for the purpose of dis- 
tribution; and which, independent of the restrie- 
tions I have mentioned, would be subject to taxa- 
tion as other lands. 

It is nevertheless tre, s'r, that the pre-emption 
principle is engrafted on the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Carrrenpen]) and I 
have no doubt of his sincerity and willingness to 
grant pre-emptions in some form, provided they go 
hand in hand with distribution; but not otherwise, 
if we may judge from his former opinions as ex- 
pressed upon that subject. Although there is a re- 
s'riction imposed upon the right of the pre-emption- 
er, by limiting the privilege to a particular class, 
not worth exceedieg a thousand dollars, and the 
quantity of land stated at three hundred and 
twenty acres; stilll it has not assumed the 
fourm and features of a bill, and may not be 
all it would seem to be, when it comes to 
be run out into the details. For instance, are 
aliens and foreigners, not naturalized, to be included 
within its scope or not? = Will it be prospective in 
its operation, and will the sett!ers be permitted, as 
heret fore, to settie upon the unsurveyed lands, 
and such as have been surveyed and not brought 
into market, or noi? And if so, will they thereby 
become entitled to the right of pre-emption or noi? 
These, sir, and many other such considerations, 
ought not to be overlooked in a measure of such 
consequence to the people of the new States and 
the Territc ries who reside there, and to all such as 
desire to go there for the purpose of procuring 
homes for themselves and families. They have not 
been overlooked in the bill introduced by the Sena- 
tor from Mis:ouri, (Mr. Benton,] which is fair in 
features and full in all its proportions. Will the 
Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Crirrenpen] consent 
to such a pre emption law as this? 

Bat, Mr. President, I desire to say something on 
the subject of aliens—of such foreigners as have 
emigrated to and become inhabitants of the new 
States, and who are so unfortunate as not to be 
naturalized according to the laws of the United 
States. Are these alien? to be admitted or not to 
the benefits intended to be conferred by your [Mr. 
CRITTENDEN’S} proposition? It would seem not, if 
the vote taken a few days ago on the amendment 
proposed by the Senator from North Carolina, (Mr. 
Mancum,] is to be regarded as an indication of 
what may be expected from the advocates of dis- 
tibation. Mr. Mancum moved to amend the bill, 
(Mr. Bentow’s,] by excepting aliens from its pro- 
visions, when the vote stood as follows: 

Yeas—Messrs. Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, 
Crittenden, Dixon, Graham, Huntingdon, Knight, 
Mangum, Merrick, Prentiss, Prestcn, and Ruggles 

Nays—Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Benton, Clay 
of Alabama, Fulton, Henderson, Hubbard, King, 
Linn, Lumpkin, Mouton, Nicholas, Norvell, 
Pierce, Porter, Roane, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of 
Connecticut, Smith of Indiana, Sturgeon, Tall- 
madge, Tappan, Walker, Wall, Williams, Wright, 
and Young—30. 

Sir, what did the honorable Senator from Massa. 
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chusetts [Mr. Wensrer] say on this subject, when 
a similar proposition was made to exclude foreign- 
ers, in 1838, by the honorable Senator from Mary- 
jJand, {Mr. Meraicx) if my memory serves me. 
Aud here I beg leave again to read from the speech 
of the honorable Senator on that occasion. Mr. 
Wersrer said: 


“It has been proposed to amend this bill, [the pre-emption 
bill of 1838,] so as to limit its benefits to native or naturalized 
citizens of the United States. Although I have been heretofore 
dispoved to favor such a proposition, yet, onthe whole, I think it 
ought not to pass, because such a limitation has been altogether 
unknown in our general syetem of land sales; and to introduce 
it here, where we are acting on rights already acquired, would 
be both invidious and unjust.” 


And in reply to his honorable colleague, [Mr. 
Davss,} he further remarked: 

“My colleague complains, also, that the bill holds out great in- 
ducements to foreigners to come among us and settle on the 
public lands. He saye it is an invitation to the nations of Eu- 
rope to open their work-houses, and send hither all their po 

rs. Now, sir, in all candor, is this the just character of the 

ill? Does it propose any change in our law in respect to fo- 
reignerst Certainly it does hot. Always a foreigner could 
come here; always he could buy land at the minimum price; 
always he stood on an exagt footing of equality, in this particu 
lar, with ourown citizens. And would my worthy colleague 
now make a difference by this bill? If two settlers are found 
on the frontier, each on his own quarter section, each with a fa- 
mily, and each living under a roof erected by his own hands, 
and on the produce of fields tilled by his own labor, the one a 
citizen, and the other a foreigner not yet naturalized, would my 
colieague make a difference, and confirm the settlement of one, 
and break up that of the other? No, 1am sure, sir, he woulddo 
no such thing. His sense of justice and his good feeling would 
revolt from anch a eourse of action ae quick as thaseof any liv- 
ing human being.” 

And what better reasons could be given than that 
it would be a limitation altogether unknown in our 
general system of land sales, and that such a dis- 
tinction would be invidious and unjust—and espe- 
cially in the State of Illinois, where they are ex- 
pressly permitted by statute to purchase, hold, and 
transmit real estate in all respects as citizens. 

But, Mr. President, my principal object in again 
introducing foreigners not naturalized, at this late 
period in the debate, is to reply more fully to the 
remarks of the Senator from Keatucky (Mr. Ciay] 
and the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Gra- 
HaM] in iespect to the constitutional power of a 
State, and particularly cf the State of Lilinois, to 
prescribe the qualifications of such persons as shall 
be admitted to the right of suffrage in the election 
of members to the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature, and consequently in the elections 
to be held for members of the House of Represen- 
tatives in Congress; who, by the Constitution of the 
United States, yarticle 1, section 2,) are required to 
possess the same qualifications. 1 understood both 
Senators to say, that a State had no power to admit 
an alien to vote, unless he had been previously 
naturalized according to the Constitution and laws 
ef the United States; and the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cray] went farther, and said, that he 
had been informed that the foreign vote in Illinois, 
that is, of persons not naturalized, which he de- 
clared to be illegal, had given the preponderancy 
to Mr. Van Buren in the late election for President 
in that State. Now, sir, if the result of the elec- 
tion in Illinois is to be attributed to this foreign 
vote, all I bave to say is, that the Senator’s in- 
formant knows much more about the matter than 
Ido. In the county in which I reside, there are 
many Germans, emigrants from foreign lands, who, 
I am informed, are not naturalized. Their vote was 
divided at the late election, but in what proportions 
Iam unabletosay. I also understood that there 
were many foreigners, not naturalized, among the 
Mormons, who voted, and who voted as they had 
a rightto do, almost without exception, for General 
Harrison. A large majority of the foreigners on 
the line of the canal, I suppose, (but of this I am 
entirely uninformed,) voted the Democratic 
ticket. How they voted in other parts of the State, 
I know not. With such a state of things, where, 
from their nature, it must be exceedingly difficult, 
if not impracticable, for any one to know who was 
naturalized, and who not; what number voted, and 
what not; on what side the vote of this one and that 
one, individually, was cast, how can any one ur- 
dertake to say, with any degree of certainty, that 
the result was produced by that or other causes? 
Sir, there are certain men in this world who al- 
mere me a —_ os a defeat cane 
(as I will presently undertake to prove in to 
she defeat of Mr. Van Buren, fa with him, the 





Cemocratic party ) who would assign very different 


reasons if the viciory had declared in their own fa- 
vor, and against the enemy. 

But I come back to the question as to the right 
of a State to qualify aliens to vote, without previous 
natural zation accordirg to the acts of Congress. 

The Constitution ef the United States, art. 1, sec. 
2, provides ‘that the Hcuse of Representatives (in 
Congress) shall be composed of members chosen 
every second year by the people of the several 
States; and the electors in each State shall have the 
qualifications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State L-gislatures.” 

That “‘no person shall be a representatives (in 
Congress, who shall not have attained to the age of 
twent,-one years, and been seven years a cilizen 
of the United States, and who shal] not, when elect- 
ed, be an imhabitant of that State in which he shall 
be chesen.” 

It is provided by the same article, section 4: 
“That the times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives (to Con- 
gress) shall be prescr.bed in each Si:ate by the Le- 
gislature thereoi; but the Congress may at any 
time, by law, make or alter such regulations, ex- 
cept as to the place of choosing Senators.” 

In section 5, of the same article, it is further pro- 
vided that ‘teach House shall be the judge of elec- 
tions, returns, and qual fications of its own mem- 
bers.” And in section 8, of the same article, it is 
provided that “the Congress shall have power to 
establish a uniform rule of naturalization through- 
out the United States.” 

These, Mr. President, are all the provisions in 
that instrument which have any relation to this sul- 
ject. Thus it will be seen that the qualification of 
persons who may be elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress, is prescribed, fixed, and 
jimited by the Constitution of the United States, 
while the power is reserved to the States to prescribe 
the qualifications of the electors, by whom they are 
to be chosen; under the 10th article of the amend- 
ments to tbe Constitution, if there be a doubt, 
which declares that ‘the powers not delegated to 
the United States by the Constitution, nor prohibit- 
ed by it to the States, are reserved to the States re- 
spectively or to the people.” And this has been 
uniformly the practice since the commencement of 
the Government, under its prerent form of Admin- 
istration. , 

Mr. President, [ have, in reference to this ques- 
tion of Siate right, examined all the Constitutions 
of the States, Rhode Island excepted, which seems 
to be still working under the old charter grantel by 
his Royal Majesty King Charles the Second, of 
England; aad I find that, in every instance, the 
qual.fica'ion of electors for members to the State 
Legisia‘ures, has been prescribed exclusively by 
the States; and that many of themdo not require 
citizenship as essential, or at all necessary in con- 
stituting the elecfive franchise. In fifteen of the 
States, to wit: Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Virginia, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Louisiana, Missiszippi, 
Missouri, Alabama, and Arkansas, the word ‘‘citi- 
zen” is employed as a necessary qualification. In 
four of the States, to wit: Massachusetts, Vermont, 
Maryland, and North Carolina, the word “free- 
men” is used, and “citizen” omitted. In New Jer- 
sey, “all inhabitants” of full age, worth £50, pro- 
clamation money, with twelve months’ residence, are 
entitled to vote—under which description of all in- 
habifants, I understand the ladies in that S:ate for- 
merly claimed and exercised the privilege of vot- 
ing; and had great influence in controlling the re- 
suit of the elections. In Connecticut, all “‘free- 
men,” at the adoption of their Constitution, and 
suchas become “citizens” afterwards. In Ten- 
nesse, every free white man, being a “‘citizen” of 
the United States, with six months’ residence, with 
a proviso that no person shall be disqualified from 
voting on account of color, who is by the laws of 
the State a competent witness in a court of justice 
against a white man. Under this proviso, I un- 
derstand that certain persons of color are permitted 
to vote in that State. The Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. AnpErson] says, that persons of color 
are excluded by the new Constitution of that State. 
They were permitied by the old, and it was to that 








I had reference, not having seen the new ore. In 
New Hampshire, the expression male ‘‘inhabi- 
tants,” excepting paupers, is employed. 

In the State of Michigan it is provided that— 

“In all elections every white male citizen above twenty-one 
years of age, having resided in the State six months next pre- 
ceding any el-ction, shall be entitled to vote at such election; 
and every white male inhabitant of the age aforesaid, who may 
be a resident of the State at the time of the signing of this Consti- 
tution, shall have the right of voting as aforesaid.” 

And in the State of Iilinois, it is provided that— 

“In all elections, all white male inhabitants above the age of 
twenty-one years, having resided in the State six months next 
preceding the election, shall enjoy the right of an elector; but 
no person shali be permitted to vote, except in the county or 
district in which he shall actually reside at the time of the 
election.” 


And in the schedule of the Corstitution of that 
State, it is further provided tha:— 

“All white male inhabitants above the age of twenty-one 
years, who shall be actual residents of this State at the signing of 
this Constitution, shall have aright to vote at the election to 
ba held on the third Thuraday, and the two following days ot 
September next.” 

Which corresponds with a similar provision in 
the Constitution of the State of Michigan. Be- 
sides the State of Tcnnessee formerly; New York, 
Maine, and pechaps several other of the States, 
have, in like manner, conferred the right of suf- 
frage on persons of color, with certain property qua- 
lifications; and | saw, in a recent publication by 
one of the Northern members of the other House, 
that he attributed his defeat in the last election to 
this same colored vote. The States also differ in 
many other respects; some requiring property qua- 
lification, some more or Jess time as to residence, 
and others that they should have paid taxes, etc. 
In regard to Michigan, it is evident beyond contro- 
versy, that the words “citizen” and ‘‘inhabitant,” 
were intended to be used in a very different sense, 
and to apply toa very different description of per- 
sons. Itis certain that the word “inhabitant” was 
intended to include all persons, natives, aliens, and 
all, whether naturalized, or not, who were resi- 
dents of the State at the signing of the Constitution; 
while it is equally certain that a limitation was im- 
plied in the word citizen upon those to come af- 
terwards. And this Constitution was ratified by 
Congress as being in conformity with the requirc- 
ments of the Constitution of the United States. 
But I understood the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. Granam] to say that there might be a sort of 
special naturalization in this constitutional way, 
while the general power was withheld from the 
States. Sir, the language of the Constitution of the 
United States is, that ‘‘Congress shall have the 
power to establish a uniform rule of naturalization” 
only; so that a special naturalization, as supposed, 
would be without authority. And 1 hold ferther, 
that if this power of prescribing qualifications of 
electors belongs not t» the Siates, and that natura- 
lization is a necessary prerequisite, that it can no 
more be conferred by the adoption of a State Con- 
stitution containing such an exceptien, from the 
uniform rule, thanin any other way. It follows of 
course, from the practice of Congress, and univer- 
sal usage in all the States, that the construction al- 
ways has been that the power resided in the States. 
This, sir, has been the construction of the Consti- 
tution of Illinois; and foreigners, although not na- 
turalized, but who have become ishabitants of the 
State for six months previous to an election, 
have always been allowed to vote. The ques- 
tion with us has bezn, not as to the right 
of the State to prescribe the qualifications of 
her electors, but whether, in the employment of 
the word “inhabitants,” in our Constitution, it was 
intended that foreigners, not naturalized, should be 
entitled to vote. But, sir, we went farther than 
this, as I mentioned in the course of a few remarks 
I made on this subject some days ago. In respect 
to the qualification of Governor, it was provided 
in the body of the Constitution, that he should be 
at least thirty years of age, kave been a citizen of 
the United States thirty years, and two years a re- 
sident in the State; and the Lietttenant Governor 
was required to possess the same qualifications. 
Now, sir, in order to qualify a particular individu- 
al for this second office, who stood prominent as a 
man of integrity and benevolenee, but who was & 
native of Canada, (Col. Pierre Menard of Kaskas- 
kia,) it was provided in the schedule of the Consti- 
tation, that any person of thirty years of age, who 
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is a citizen of the United States, and has resided 
two years within the limits of the State next pre- 
ceding the election, thal! bes eligible to the office of 
Lieutenant Governor, any thing in this Const tu- 
tion contained notwithstanding. Well, sir, he was 
put upon the ticket wih Col. Bond, who was no- 
minated for Governor, a!though they were of oppo- 
site politics, and continued to be so, as long as 
Gov. Bond lived, and both were elected by 
the unanimous vote of the people, without 
opposition, and both made excellent officers. 

‘o give you an instance of his plain but honest 


| 

1 

bluntness, I will mention an occurrence which hap- 
| 


pened during a time when he was, by virtue of his 
office of Lieutenant Governor, presiding as Speaker 
of the Senate. In 1820, we made a State bank | 
upon a capital of credit and confidence, (specie be- | 
ing rather a scarce article at the time,) as a mea- 
sure of relief to the people, it being a time of great 
pecuniary embarrassment; and to make its issues 
the more acceptable as a circulating medium, a re- 


Treasury to make it laud office money. Colonel 
Menard had been very much opposed to the crea- 
tion of this bank without a specie capital. So, 
when the resolution came up for adoption in the 
Senate, he rose, evidently out of humor, and said, 
in his broken English—‘ Gentlemen, as it your 
wish, and itis my du'y,I will pat de question— 
but I bet any man fifty dollar he no made land of- 
fice money.”” And the Colonel was right; it was 
not made land office money, and depreciated as | 
low at one time as four for one. 

But the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Gra- | 
HaM] objects to the right of a State to permit aliens | 





to vote, for the reason that it will give an undue 
proportion of representation in the general appor- 
tionment of political power among the States, and 
especially in the States where they are not admit- 
ted to the right of suffrage. ‘This, sir, is an objec- 
tion easily answered, hy reference to article 1, sec- 
tion 2, of the Constitution of the United S a’es, 
which provides, that “representatives «nd cirect 
taxes shall be apportioned among the several States 
which may be included in this Union according to 
their respective numbers, which shall be deter- 
mined by adding to the whole aumber of free per- 
sons, including those bound to service for a term of 
vears, and exeluding Indians not taxed, three- 
fifths of all other persons.” 

It is the number of persons of all descriptions, 
then, according to the enume.ation which shall be 
made at stated periods, and not the number of 
voters, which is toregulate the relative distribu ion 
of power among the S'ate-. 

Mr. President, this word “citizen” seems afier | 
all to have a very indefinite meaning. In its orizie 
nal acceptation, according to the French Dictiona- 
ries, it signified an ‘‘an inhabitant or freeman of a 
city.” The natives of a city as contradistinguished 
from foreigners. According to Mr. Webster’s large 
quarto, it means technically in the United States, ‘‘a 
person native or naturalized, who has the privilege of 
exercising the elective franchise; or the qualifica- 
tions which enable him to vote for rulers, andto pur- | 
chase and hold real estate. To “citizenize,” is to 
make a “citizen,” to admit to the righis and privi- 
leges of a citizea, and he gives as an example, 
that “Talleyran! was citizenized in Pennsyivania, 
when there in the form of an emigrant.” 

So that it seems that the Stute of Penns;lvania, 
at least in this instance, if it be correct, undertook 
for herself, and did citizenize, but for what purpose 
is not stated, a foreign emigrant, wi hout the con- 
current authority of the United Siates. 

From this circumstance, it appears, that there 
may be citizens of a State, who are not citizens of 
the United Siates. 

I come now, Mr. President, to consider of the 
causes which, in my judgment, more than any other, 
led to the late defeat of Mr Van Buren, and with him 
the overthrow, for a time, of the Democratic party. 
Our troubles, sir, commenced with the celebrated 
year of 1836; ayearlong to be remembered by those 
who have been attentive to the political events of 
the times, as being fraught with more mischief, and 
bringing in its train more evils, moral and pecunia- 
ry; than any which had preceded it, and it is to be 
hoped, any which has, or may come after it, Ij 
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solution was offered requesting the Secretary of the 
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was during this year more than any o.her, that 
States, corporations and individuals, alike heedless 
of the future, rushed headlong and madly into the 
broad vortex of speculation, and many lave been 
swamped and left miri>g in the quicksands. Yes, 
sir, wide spread, desolating ruin has been the con- 
sequence. It was during this year, that the im- 
ports of merchandise from foreign countries ran 
up to the extraordinary sum of 189,980,035 dol- 
lars; 49 millions of dollars more than any pre- 
cediog year, end nearly 28 millions of doliars 
more than any year succeeding. While the ex- 
ports from the United Siates to foreign countries, 
for that year, were only 127,663,040 dollars— 
showing a balance of trade against us, for that 
year alone, of the enormous amount of 62,316,995 
of dollars. The sales of the public lands, aiso, 
suddenly run up during that year to the sum of 
25,167,833 dollars—being 9,168,029 dollars more 
than any year preceding, and 18,160,310 dollars 
more than the sales of any subsequent year. 

The sales, Mr. President, for this memorable 
year of 1836, exceeded four millions of dollais in 
the State of Illinois alone. And so it was with 
every thing. The delusive phantom of specula- 
tion seemed to have taken complete possession of 
the human mind, and our extravagance and folly 
not only astonished and alarmed the sober minded 
and reflecting of our ewn country, but all Europe 
for a time stood still, and looked upon our rapid 
mevements towards wealth , nd fortune with won- 
der and amazement. Why,sir, during this period, 
the speculators in the public lands, in many in- 
stanccs, in their haste to become rich, looked only 
to the maps in the land offices to see what was va- 
cant, and swept it all, good, bad, and ind. flerent, 
(or [ would be more correct if I shouli say, the 
bad, worse, and still more indifferent, as the good 
had, for the mos! part, been taken before) shat wes 
S:bject to private entry, far and wide; swamp, 
sand ridges and a'l, and where are they nos? No 
wonder, then, that the Senator from Kentucky [ Mr. 
Cray] can : how by figures and by facts, that many 
of the lands which were some years before that 
time reported by the land officers as being of little 
value, have since been so!d at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents peracre. To give you an ex- 
ample of this system of speculation, and of its 
ruinous consequences, I need only to refer to the 
case of the New York and Boston Illincis Land 
Company. This, sir, is perhaps the most wealthy 
company of the kind in the United States, I) is 
compose’, for the most part, of gentlemen cf for- 
tune, who are still wealthy, notwithsranding their 
losses upon their investa.en's in this stock Their 
pu chases, I believe, exceeded a million of acres, 
aad their iands are of average good quality; many 
of them are considered as among the very best 


lands in the State; and what has been the re- 
sult of their operations? Why, sir, with mest 
of their lands on hand, still unsold, with a 


large amount of taxes annually to pay upon 
them, their stock is down to thirty cents 
in the dollar, notwithstanding it is backed by some 
of the most subs‘antial wealth in the country. Snch 
being the facts in regard to this weal:hy land com- 
pany, what must they be with that inferior class of 
individua's who speculated exclusively on money 
borrowed from the banks, and wh:se purchases 
were in the gereral limited to lands of inferior qua- 
lity? S.r, comment is unnecessary. 

And now, Mr. President, for the application. 
Universal pecuniary embarrassment had seized 
upon many paits of the country; broken specula- 
tors and debtors of every class and degree, and be- 
lopging to every party, had in many instances he- 
come desperate, and cried out fora change! Yes, 
sir, tbhis'magic word change! change!! was rung 
from the mountain tops, and echoed throug’ the 
valleys, and this it was that, in my jedgment, led 
to our defeat, and not the machinations of the 
bankers in Threadneedle or Lombard s'reets in 
London, or in Wall street, in New York. No,sir, 
many were in debt, and hopelessly in debt, without 
some great and extracrdinary change, which could 
not be anticipated in ordinary good times, when 
men are expected not only to sapport their families, 
but also to pay their debis, by a prudent and ecv- 
nomical arrangement of their bug'ness, ani an in- 
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dusirious application to their occupation, whether 
it be that of merchant, Jawyer, doctor, farmer, or 
mechanic. To all such—I speak ia the general— 
this change became desirable, as a measure of relief, 
for the reascn, as was stated, that they could not be 
worsted; and that peradventure something might, 
in the course ef coming events, turn up for the bet- 
ter. Sir, I will give you an instance of this feel- 
ing in a case which, I am informed, occurred in 
my own county. An individual who, on many 
accounis, had been regarded as a prominent mem- 
ber of the Democratic pariy, and who still professed 
to belong to it, said to one of his neighbors that he 
had not voted for either of the candidates forthe 
Presidency. Upon bis neighbor expressing some 
astonishment, an asking the reason why he had 
not voted, he replied by way of excuse, “that in 
common with many of his neighbors, he had been 
imprudent and was in debt; and, although it was 
still in accordance with his principles that Mr. Van 
Buren should be elected, that he believed it wonld 
he to his interest that General Harrison should be 
elected; and that between principle and inferest he 
had stood still, and had net voted.” And thus it 
was with thousands and tens of thousands, who 
not only “stood suil,” but voted for the enemy. I 
use the word enemy with no invidious or reproach- 
ful meaning. Well, Mr. President, our opponents 
have succeeded in bringing thischange about as a 
great relief measure, and by unprecedented majori- 
ties, asis generally the case with such measures; 
and let them take heed that it does not, like most 
other measures of relief, be found upon experiment 
not to answer the public expectation, and luke them 
doomed, in case of disappointment, to very short 
duration. Who, Mr. President, of the West, bas 
forgotten the history of my native State, of your 
own State, (Kentucky) and in your own times, in 
regard to these same measures of relief; and who 
dees not recollect the rapidity with which they sne- 
cessively passed away. In 3816 or 1817, the Le- 
gistature of that Siate chartered the celebrated hif- 
t:r of banks, forty-two in number, as a measure 
of relief, and what became of them? Gore, 
sir, to the tomb of the Capulets. They ex- 
pleded one by one; and inthe space of a few 
short years, not one of all was leit to tell the story 
of their misfortunes. And yet, sir, this measure 
was popular in itsday. Then followed the stoy 
and replevy laws; the old and new court questions; and 
the divvasters which befel them, had, for a time, well 
nigh demolished the entire judiciary system of the 
Sate. How was it, sir, in Iilinois, the State of 
my a‘option? In 1820, our ol! State bank (lorg 
since exploded and new almost forgotten) was es- 
tabli-hed as a measure of relief; it had no other ca- 
pial than eredit and confidence, for we had no m:- 
ney, and iis notes were piyable in ten years, 
li was, nevertheless, a measure called for by the 
popular voice. Mr. Pres.dent, its story is soon told: 
its notes very soon depreciated as low as four for 
ene—the Supreme Court of the State declared it 
unconstitutional, and the State lost one hundred 
thousand dollars by the experiment; and had, in 
the end, to borrow that amount to make goed the 


deficit. In my judgment, Mr. President, ell 
relief laws whieh interfere between debtir 


and creditor, in respect to their contracts, are 
productive of mischief. They destroy punctuality 
in dealing, corrupt the mcrals, and make men se-k 
for advantages which they would not think of, and 
of which they woud be ashamed, under other cir- 
cumstances, by affording this sort of legal encou- 
ragement, under the seductive form of measures of 
relief. Whether this change of rulers, and with it 
a change in the administration of the Governmen', 
as a great measure of relief io the coun‘ry, will or 
wil not prove to be an exeep'ion to the rule, re- 
mains yet to be tried. But I can tell the gentlemen 
who are opposed to us, in the langvage of the Se- 
nator from Arkansa*, (Mr. Szvier,] with whom I 
perfectly agree on this subject, that much will be 
expected; that money must be made so plentiful as 
sea:cely to be worth the asking for i*; that every 
man must have his pockets filled and to give away 
if he chooses; that the banks are to throw open 
their vaults, that each may borrow what he-pieases, 
without having to work for it, and without being 
under any pari u'ar obligation to repay jt, Let 
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all shese things, and many more in the way of re- 
lef, be vot done, ani who can tell what may come 
of disappointment? 

But it has been said that Gen. Jack on was the 
author of much of this distress, by advising the 
banks, several years ego, to discount liberally. 
Sir, this is no excuse for the banks baving extended 
their accommo tations, if they didso, beyond the 
limits of reasun and propriety. [t was the duty of 
presidents asd directors, in respect to the trust con- 
fided to them by the stockholder,; it was their du- 
iv as Officers and as men, whoever may have ad- 
vised, not to have exceeded the boan‘s of prudence 
and the reasonable wants of the country. Sir, this 
almost universal disposition, when calamity over- 
takes us, to impute thecauceto any thing rather 
than our own mismanagement, reminds ime forci- 
bly of the proprie!y of eur attending more closely 
than we aie in the habitot doing, to the moral of 
a text from which onr worthy and talented chap- 
lain [Mr. Cookman] preach«d sometime ago, 
which is as wel] applicable in polvics as in matiers 
of religion. The text was, * Take heed wato thyrelf.”’ 
Yes, sir, if any man will but take the troubie to 
examine himvelfin these matters of rapning in 
debt, of overtracing and overliving, and the cuonse- 
quent embarrassment! and pee miary distress, he 


will very seldom have to travel beyond his own 
door to aseertain the cau e. Sir, 1 b.ame no man 
for any of my improvident acts. I act upon 
ny own judgment, os all men who have ar 


rived at years of maturity should do, and if I am 


deceived, [I endeas repair the loss, and 
profit by the exprrien Bat, Mr. President, this 
change of riune in mey matters, which 
has come upon us, did teome unexoset d. The 


old farmers of th ountry frequent y spoke of it, 
and said it « Vhey said that prope:- 
ty was too high, that the people had become extra- 
vagant, and that the price of produce and of labor 
had run upto fictitious raies, which could not be 
sastained, and which were not, in fact, desirable 
for the reneral welfare of the ecuntry; that uniform 
reasonable prices woul! be much beter. All pre- 
dicted it; the prudent prepared for it, and those that 
were overtaken in their difficulties, excused them- 
sleves by saying that it had come sooner than they 
expected, or, as was most frequen'ly the case with 
the Whigs, pat all the blame upon the Govern- 
ment. 

I have now only a word to say, Mr. President, 
in reply to the Senator from New York, [Mr. 
Wauicnt,] on the subject of State stocks and Siate 
indebtedness, and will bring my remarks, already 
spun out mach longer than I intended, to a close. 
I understood the Senator to say that the present in- 
debtedness of the Srates, according fo the informa- 
tion he had seceived, two hundred mil- 
lions of dollars; and that about half that amount, 
or one hundred millions, in s'ocks, had been hypo- 
thecated upon ao averace of «bout fifty cents to the 
dollar; that the time had arrived for the payment 
of the advances; that th:se pledced stocks, ia con- 
sequence of a failure by the States to comply with 
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the terms upon which they were hypothecated, 
were in a condition to be forfeited, and might 
now be so'd in the market at a= sacrifice, 
for the beneht «f the bankers with whom 
they had becn pledeed; and to urgue from 
these premises, that any meacure which might be 


adopted here, by whch the value of these stocks 
would be ¢nhance! io the hands of these bankers, 
wonld enure exe'n-ively to thetr benefit, and not to 

yh Now, 
sir, I cannot say to whatextent the Senator's [Mr. 
Waiacat’s} informa ion may or may not be correet, 
but | krow that in relacion to the stocks of Lilinois, 
the facts are far otherwise. When I was in Lon- 
don as an agent of that State something more than 
a year ago, I anders'ood the practice to be with 
most of the Statics, when there was no’ an absolute 
sale, simply to establish an agency for the sale of 
their bonds upon such terms as micht be agreed 
upon; say, for instance, at £91 to the £100, as in 
my own case, allowing tothe banker the excess 
above thatsum by way of commission for selling, 
&e. upon which contract he agrees to make certain 
advances to the State by mstalments,to be reim- 
bursed out of the first sales of bonds, bat with the 
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express provision in the agreement, that the bonds 
shall not at any time be sold fer less than £91 in 
the £100. There is also, in the general, a provi- 
sion that the dividends accruing upon the stock sold, 
shall be payable at the house wh-re sold, for which 
itis usval to charge one per cent. commission. 
This, sir, is my limited experience on the subject. 
As long, therefore, Mr. President, as these stecks 
continue the property of the States, whether 
subject to forfeiture or not, any increase in the 
price would surely tend 10 their ben@fit, and_not to 
the bankers by whom they are held—who can only 
tightfully claim to the extent of their advances 
with such additional interest as may have been 
agreed upon. 


But, sir, | care not whether these bonds are in 
the hands of bankers or not; whether, if bankers, 
they reside in Threadneedie or Lombard sircets, 
abroad, or in Wall er Chestnut streets, at home; 
or whether disposed of providently or improvideat- 
ly, that it is our duty as States to pay them. 

And here permit me to read an extract from the 
late message of my excellent friend, Governor Car- 
lin, to the Legislature of Iilinois, now in session, 
on this important subject: 

“These Jembarrasamen’s (says the Governor, alluding to the 
debt of that State,) have grown out of our system of internal 
improvements, adopted by improvident legislation, at a time 
when the delusive phantom of speculation seemed to have ta- 
ken possession of the human mind, and Jed the world into ex- 
travagance and error; and however deeply we may regret the 
evil which this system has entailed upon us, it would be un- 
wise and unpatriotic to shrink from the responsibility of apply- 
ing your best efforts fo the pecuniary redemption of the Siate, 
and the preservation of her honor. The vast debt she has al- 
ready incurred must be paid; and this can only be done by a 
strict and rigid maintenance of her credit abroad, and the wis- 
dom with which her measures are directed at home.”’ 


These sentiments, Mr. President, do credit to the 
bead and the heart of the man who utiered them; 
and I trust will meet with a response from every 
member of our Legislature, whatever may be his 
politics, as well as from every man in the State, 
who has the feelings of a patriot, and a proper 
respect for the credit and honor of the country 
which he hes selected for the home of himself, and 
his children who areto succeed him. Sir, we have 
struggled thus far successfelly. I hope that we 
shall continue to struggle as with the united effcris 
of one man, and that under the influence of a be- 
nign Providence, our efforts may,in the end, be 
crowned with complete success. 

What! Ilinoi*, the fairest portion of this Union, 
dishonored? No, sir, her patriotic feomanry, | 
trust, will never submit to so humiliating a condi- 
tion, as that their beautiful State shall become a 
bye-word of reproach fer having been the first to 
violate her mest solemn engagements. 





At the conclusion of the debate, and just before 
the vote was taken on his proposition to dispose of 
ihe public lands to the new States in which they 
are situated, upon certain conditions, Mr. Catnouy 
rose in his place, and read from Gales and Sea- 
ton’s Register of Debates, in support of his posi- 
tion, the following extract from the speech of Mr. 
John Randolph of Virginia, in the Senate of the 
United States, in March, 1826, in reply to General 
Harrison, of Ohio; the subject of the Camberiand 
Road being under consideration: 

“Mr. Randolph again rose, andsaid, the gentleman is mista- 
ken if hesupposes thatI begrudge the people from Ohio the 
lands within the body of Ohio. I wish that every new State 
had all the |ands within the State, that in the shape of receiver. 
ships and other ways, thes: States might not be brought uncer 
the influence of this ten miles square. In other words, I wish 
that all the patronage of the land office was in the hands of the 
individual States, and not in the hands of the General Govein- 
ment. Tam the friend of State rights, and will cut down the 
patronage of this General Government, which has increased, is 
increasing, and must be diminished, or we the States shal] be 
not only ‘shorn of our beams,’ sir, but ‘abolished quite.’ ” 

Mr. Benton then rore, and read the following 
extract from a speech of Mr. Van Buren on the 
same subject, delivered in the Senate on the 18:h of 
May, 1826 4 

Mr. Van Buren said: 

“The subject of the public lands was becoming daily more 
an} more interesting, and would occupy much time in legisla- 
tion. Itextended the patronage of the Government over these 
States to a great extent; it subjected the Statesin which those 
lands were situated, to an unwise and unprofitable dependence 
on the Federal Government. Mr. V. B. said he should vote for 
eVery call on that subject, to enable them at at some future day 
to act understandingly on it. No mancould render the county 


agreater servicethan he who should devise some plan by whic 
the United States might be relieved from the ownership of this 
property,by some equitable mode. He would vote for a proposi- 
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tion to vest the lands in the States in which they stood, on some 
just aod equitable tefms, as related to the other States of the 
Confederacy. He hoped that, after having full information on the 
sulbject,they would be able to effect that great object..He believed 
that if those lands were disposed of at once to the several States, 
it would be satisfactory to all.’’ 

Mr. Benton also read from the Senate journal of 
May 20, 1826, the folowing motion, as having been 
submitted by Mr. Tazewe tt of Virzinia, to the effect 
as Stated: 


“Mr. TAZEWBLL submitted the following motion: 

“ Resolved, That it is expedient for the United States to cede 
and surrender to the several States, within whose limits the 
same may be situated, all the right, title, and interest of the 
United States, to any lands lying and being within the boundaries 
of such States, respectively, upon such terms and conditions as 
may be consistent with the due observance of the public faith, 
and with the general interest of the United States.’’ 

On the subject of graduating the price of the 
public lands, Mr. Tazewest said, in 1828, in his 
plac» in the Senate: 


“That he was pleased with the plan of the gentleman from 
Missouri, [Mr. Benton,] but he thought it ought to extend far- 
ther. He would wish to have the arrangement something like 
this: while the lands are at the highest minimum, one dollar, 
allow the actua! settlers to have the pre-emption right at seven- 
ty-five cents; when they are at seventy-five cents, allow actual 
settlers to enter them at fifty cents; and so on down to the lowest. 
This, he thought, would be productive of a guvod effect, as it 
would be a continued encouragement to actual settlers, and give 
them an advantage over other purchasers.” 


Mr. Macon of North Carolina said: 


“That he wished tomake a motion in relation to the bill. It 
was one of apenas. He was in favor of the first sec- 
tion, as he thought the graduation experiment ought to be tried 
and would, ifit wasin order, move to strike out all but that sec- 
tion.” 

After the reading of these extsacts, the vote was 
taken on Mr. Catnoun’s propesition as submitted 
by Mr. Youna, and resulied as follows: 


YEAS—Messrs. Allenand Tappan of Ohio, An- 
derson and Nicholso. of Tennessee, Benton and 
Linn of Missouri, Calhoun of South Carolina, Clay 
and King of Alabama, Fulton and Sevier of Ar- 
kansas, Lumpkin of Georgia, Mouten and Nicho- 
las of Louisiana, Norvell of Michigan, Pierce of 
New Hampshire, Roane of Virginia, Robinson and 
Young of Illinois, and Walker of Mississippi—20. 


NAYS—Messrs. Bates and Webs'er of Massa- 
chuset s, Bayard and Clayton of Delaware, Bacha- 
nan and Sturgeon of Pennsylvania, Clay and Crit- 
tenden of Kentucky, Dixon and Knight of ‘Rhode 
Island, Grabam and Mangum of North Carolina, 
Henderson of Miss:ssippi, Hubbard of New Hanap- 
shire, Huntington and Smith of Connecticut, Ker 
and Merrick of Maryland, Phelps and Prentiss of 
Vermont, Perter of Michigan, Preston of South 
Carolina, Rives of Virginia, Rugeles and Wil- 
liams of Maine, Smith and White of Indiana, 
Southard and Wall of New Jersey, and Tallmadge 
and Wright of New York—3l. 


Of the 18 Senators from the nine new States, 
14 voted for the amendment; and 4, Messrs. Smita 
and Waite of Indiana, Mr. Henperson of Mis- 
sissippi, and Mr. Porter of Michigan, voted 
against it. 

IN SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
26th Concress AND 2d session, January 30, 1841. 

Submitted by Mr. YOUNG, of Hlinois, and ordered to be 
printed. , 

Mr. Catnoun’s Land Bill,to dispose of the public lands 
to the new States in which they are situated. nis 
Proposed by Mr. YOUNG as an amendment submitied-by Mr. 

CRITTENDEN, to recommit, with certain instructions, the bill 

(S. 28) “to establish ‘a permanent prospective pre-emption 

system in favor of settlers on the public lands who shall in- 

habit and cultivate the same, and raise a log cabin thereon,”’ 
viz: Strike out all after the word “‘report,’’ in the second 
line, and insert the following as an amendment to the origi- 


nal bill: 
A provision to dispose ofthe public lands within the limits o 


the new States, to the following effect: 


That all the public lands within the States of Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
and ee with the exceptions of the siies of fortifications, 
navy and dock yards, arsenals, magazines, and all other public 
buildings, shall, after the thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, be disposed of to the States within the limits of 
which they are respectively situated, they having reviously 
complied with the fellowing conditions: 

First, That the said States shal! severally pass acts, to be 
irrevocable, that they will monthly, as the ones of the eaid lands 
shall progress, pay into the Treasury of the United States, atthe 
most convenient places of deposite, and to such officer as may 
be appointed to receive the same, sixty-five per cent, on the 
gross amount of the sales of such lands, including, under sales, 
grants, aid donativns by the States, estimating the lands at the 
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selling price at the time of the grant or donation, on or before 
the first day of February of each succeeding year. 


Secondly. That the minimum price, as now fixed by law, shal! 
remain unchanged until! the thirtieth day of June aforesaid; but, 
after that period, the price may be reduced by the States re- 
spectively, according to the following scale all lands theretofore 
offered at public sale, and then remaining unsold ten years or 
upward, preceding the thirtieth day of June aforesaid, may be 
reduced by said States to a price not less ‘han one dollar per 
acre; and all lands that may have been offered at pubtic sale, 
and remaining unsold fifteen yeats or upward, preceding the 
said thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred and forty-two, may 
thereafter be reduced by said States toa price not less than 
seventy-five cents per acre; and all landsthat may have been of- 
fered at public sile, and remaining unsold twenty years or up- 
ward, preceding the said thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, may then be reduced by said Siates to a price not 
less than fifty cents per acre; and all lands thatmay have been 
offered at public sale, and remaining unsold twenty-five years or 
upward, preceding the said thirtieth day of June, eighteen hun- 
dred and ferty-two, may thereafter be reduced by said States to 
a price not less than twenty-five cents per acre; and all lands that 
may have been offered at public sale, and remaining unsold 
thirty yearsor upward, preceding the said thirtieth day of June, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two, shall be ceded immediately to 
the Statesin which said lands are situate: Provided, That all 
lands which shall remain unsold after having beenoffered at 
public sale for ten years, and which do not come under the 
above provisions, shall be subject to the provisions of pre-emp- 
tion, graduation, and disposition aforesaid, at the respective 
periods of ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, and thirty years, 
after said sale, commencing from the expiration of ten years 
after the same had been offered at public sale. 


Thirdly. That the lads shall be subject to the same legal sub- 
divisions in the saleand survey as is now provided by law, re- 
serving for each township and fractional township the sixteenth 
section, or thesubstitute, for the use of schools, as heretufore pro- 
vided by law; and the land not yet oflered for sale, shall be first 
offered by the State at public auction, except in cases of pre- 
emption, and be sold for cash only, in the manner now provided 
by law. And any land now or hereafter remaining unsold after 
the same shall have been offered at saleat public auction, shal] 
be subject to entry for cash only, according to the graduation 
which may be fixed by the States respectively, under the provi- 
sions of this act; and that the ac's of Congress which may be in 
force at the time of assenting to this act sha!l remain unchanged, 
except as modified by this act, unless with the assent of Con- 
es Provided, That any of said lands may, after they shall 

ave hecome subject to private eatry, be sold at the option of 
the purchaser, in quarter quarter sections, without any limita- 
tion whatever. 


Fourth. This disposition ofthe public lands, together with 
the portion ofthe salesto be retained by the States respective- 
ly, under the provisions of this act,shall bein full of the five per 
cent. fund, or any part thereof, not already accrued to any State; 
and the said State shall be exclusively liable for all charges 
that may hereafter arise from the surveys, sales, and manazge- 
ment ofthe public lands, and extinguishment of Indian title 
within the limis of said States, respectively, 


Fifth. That, on a failure to comply with any of the above 
conditions, or a violation of the same, onthe part of any of the 
said States, the cession herein made to the State failing to com- 
ply with or violating said conditions, shall be thereby rendered 
null and void; and all grantsor titles thereafier made by said 
State, for any portion of the public lands within the limite of 
the same, ceded by this act, shall be, and are hereby declared to 
be, null and void, and of no effect whatever. 


Sxc. 2. And beit further enacted, That, upon every reduc- 
tion in the prices of said lands, which shall take place by the 
graduating process of this bill, the Legislatures of the several 
States in which the lands are situated shall, at their discretion, 
have power to grant tothe respective occupants or settlers up 
on any of said Jands, rights of pre-emption at such graduated or 
reduced prices; which rights shall extend to a period of ninety 
days from and after the dates at which the respective gradua- 
tions shall take place; and ony jands not taken up by the respec- 
tive ogcupants or settlers within that period, shal! be liable to 
be entered or purchased by any other person, until the next 

raduation or reduction ne shall take place, when it shall, 
if not previously purchased, be again subject tothe right of pre- 
emption for ninety days, as before; and so on, from time to 
time, as said reductions shall take place. 


Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That whenever the Pre- 
sident of the United States shall be officially notified that any 
of the States aforesaid has passed an act in compliance with 
the above conditions, it shall be his duty, after the thirtieth day 
of June aforesaid, or forthwith after the passage of said act, if 
passed subsequent to that period, to adopt such measures as he 
shall think proper to close the land offices, including the survey- 
ing department, within the limits of said State; and that the 
commissions of all officers connected therewith shall expire on 
a day to be fixed by him, but which day shall not be beyond six 
months afier the thirtieth day o! June aforesaid, or, if subse- 
quent thereto, from the day Le received the official notification 
of the passage of said act. 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That on such notification 
being made, the said Siate shali be relieved from all com- 
pacts, acts, or ordinances, impesing restrictions on the right of 
said State to tax any lands by her authority subsequent to the 
sale thereof, ceded by this act; and all maps, titles, records, 
books, documents, and papers, m the General Land Office at 
Washi , Telative to said lands, or duplicates thereof, where 
the nals cannot properly be transferred, shall besubject to 
the and disposition of the Executive of said State,in 
such manner as the Legislature of said States may respectively 
appoint. 

S8c.5. And beit further enacted, That all lands of the United 
States within the limite of the State of Tennessee, with the ex- 
ceptions enumerated in the first section of this act, shall be, and 
the same are hereby, ceded to said State. 


Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That the sixty-five per 
cent. of the proceeds of the sales, hereby secured’ to be paid to 
the United Siates, shall be set apart and exclusively applied to 
the val increase of the navy, and the erection of such forti- 

tions for the general defence of the country, as Congvess 
may by law hereafter order and direct. 








REMARKS OF MR. LINN, | 


OF MISSOURL 
In Senate, January 8, 1841—On asking leave, in | 
pursuance to previous notice, to introduce a bill | 
to authorize the adoption of meesures for the | 
cecupation and settlement of the Territory of | 
Oregon, and for extending certain portions of the | 
laws of the United States over the same. 


| 

Mr. LINN said, that when this bill was before | 
the Senate for ci-cussion during the last and pre- | 
ceding session of Congress, his political friends, as | 
well as Opponents, earnestly pressed him to forbear | 
urging the subject.to a final vote, as it might prove 
embarrassing at that time in the settlement of the 
long pending and important question of the North- 
east boundary. ‘This was not at the time satisfac- 
tory, nor was he convinced of the necessity of de- 
lay, but he had relactantly y-elded to the advice 
aud opinions of gentlemen cf undoubted patriot- 
ism, aod of great experience in public affairs. His 
own opinion then was, and is now, thatit is better 


for the people of this country to have all the causes | 


of dispute between usand Great Britain brought || 


into a small compass, present them for settlement 
at cne and the same tia, and have them promptly 
decided, one way or the other, Past experience, he 
thought, had most conclusively proved that the 
United States could gain nothing by delay. Onur 
opponen’s will strengthen their claims by indeci<ion 
and apathy on our part. Buthe never exprcied to 
see these boundary questions amicably arranged. 
The past history of the Euglish Government afford- 
ed to him conclusive evidence on this subject. He 
believed sincerely that every member of the Senate 
then present would be numbered with the dead be- 
fore Great Britain would consent to let go her hold 


upon a portion of the S ate of Maine by an amica- || 


bie arrangement, unless she finally decided upon | 
surrendering her Canadian possessions. If his 
memory served him correctly, England,pend ng the 
nego‘iations at Ghent, was willing and anxious to 
purchase the country now indispute. He did not 
mean to say there hid been a formal offer made, 
but finding that such an cffer would have been in- 
dignantly rep-lied, they had, step by step, made ter- 


ritorial encroachments until she now presented to | 
great importance, much | 


the world a claim of 
strengthened by time, where at first she had 
nothing more than the mere shadow of a 
claim Yes, sir, less than a shadow. The 
his'ory of the past in this matter wil be the 
his ory of the future. Under cover of the incor- 
porated Hudson Bay Company, the English had ex- 
tended their possessions, step by step, from | 
the confines of their Cana‘ian provinces, to | 
the borders of Upper California. Under pre- | 
text of any early discovery of the Northwest coast | 
by Sir Francis Drake in the years 1578 and ’80, | 
and of the discovery of the extreme northern branch | 
of ithe Colombia river in 1806, and many other 
pretended discoveries, not necessary now to men- 
tion, they laid claim to the Territory of Origon. 

He said he recently received a letter from that 
quarter, in which it was staed that the Hudson 
Bay Company was in'toducing emigrants from 
England, by the way of Cape Horn, and esta- 
blishing them on farms; that they had er: cted saw 
mills, and carried on a brisk trade in lamber with 
the Sandwich and other islands; that. they had 
erec’ed seven forts under the name of “tradinz 
posts,” and were rapidly ex‘ending their trade 
and infuence over the Indians, almos: to the excla- 
sion ofthe American citizens and tralers on both 
sides of the Rocky Mountains. 


By the treaties of 1818 and 1827, the title to | 
the Territory of Oregon was tobe considered in | 
abeyance, and joint occupations agreed upon. 
This delay has been like the Maine boundary. | 
They have prefited by our supineness, and they | 
w:]l continue to do so unless we arouse from the le- 
thargy in‘o which we have sunk. By anact of 
Parliament, pas edin the year 1820 or ’21,a por- 
tion of the criminal law of England had been’ex- 
tenced over the Territory of Oregon, and over the 
vast regions east of the Rocky Mountains, up to 
the very confines of the States of Missouri and Ar-. 
kansas. Now, Mr. President, if we have a just | 
litle to the country in dispute, it should net be 





abandoned to any power upon earth, nor ought w® 
to sleep avy longer upon our claims. He though! 
we should at least move pari passu with our adver- 
saries. Ele said he was prepared to go into the dis- 
cussion of the whole question involved, at the pro- 
per time.. He had been censared in letters received 
from gentlemen residing in all part of the Union, 
for nothaving pressed his bill to a final decision, 
which delay was caused by the opinion of others 
that it might be considered asa new element of 
discord pending the settlement of the Northeastern 
boundary. He said that justice to the country at 
large, and to his own constituents, would not per- 
mit himgany longer to postpone some definitive 
action in regard to this subject. He would not oc- 
cupy the time further of the Senate at present, bat 
should the Senate grant leave for the introduction 
of the bill, he would embrace the opportunity when 
itcame np for consideration to submit his views 
at large. 

Lave being granted, the bill was introduced, 
read a first and second time, and referred to a se- 
lect committee of Messrs. Linn, Waker, Pierce, 
Pae:ton, and Sevier. 

The following is the bill reported by them: 

A BILL to authorize the adoption of measures for 
the occupation and setilement of the Territory of 
Oregon, and for extending certain portions of 
the laws of the United States over the same. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
asse bled, Tnat the title of the United Statics to the 
Territory of Oregoa is ceitain, and will not be 
abandoned. 

That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to take immediate mea- 
sures [o have the boundaries of the United States 
on the Pacific frontier ascertained and fixed, and 
in the meantime he take such measures as may be 
neces:ary to protect the persons and property of 
our citizens residing or trading in the Territory of 
Oregon. 

That the President ef the United States is here- 
by authorized and required to cavse to te erected 
at suitable places and distances, a line of military 
posts from Fort Leavenworth to the Rocky Moan- 
tains, for the betier.protection and encouragement 
of the Indian trade, and for the preservation of 
peace between the whites and Indians. 

That as soon as the boundaries of the Oregon 
Territory are indisputably determined, one thou- 
sand acres of land shall be granted to every while 
male inhabitant of said Territory, of the age of 
eigh een years and upwards, who shall cultivate 
and use the same for five consecu ive years, or te 
his heirs or heirs at law, if such there be. 

That the President is hereby authorized and re- 
quired to appoint an additional Indian agent, with 
a salary ot fifteen hundred dollars, whose duty it 
shall be (ander his direction and control) to super- 
intend the interests of the United Siates with any 
orevery Indian tribe west of any agency now es- 
tablished by law. 

That the sum of dollars be appropriated 
outof any money in the Trea.ury not otherwise 
appropriated, to carry into effect the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That if any 
citizen of the United States shall, within the terri- 
tory or district of country lying west of the Rocky 
mountains, south of fifty-four degrees and forty 
mioutes of north latitude, and north of the foriy- 
second degree of north latitude, commit any crime, 
offence or misdemeanor, which, if committed else- 
where, would be punished by the laws of the United 
Siates, orif any person shall, within such part of 
the territory or district of country as belongs to the 
United States, west of the Rocky Mountains, com- 
mit any such ciime, offence cr misdemeanor, upon 
the property or person of any citizen of the United 
States, every Offender, on being thereof coovicted, 
shall suffer the like panishment as is provided by 
the Jaws of the United Svates for the like offences, 
if committed within any place or district of coun- 
try under the sole and exclusive jurisdiction of the 
United States. The trial of aii offences against 
this act shall be in the district where the offender is 
apprehended, or into which he may first be brought; 
and the supreme courts in each of the Territorial 
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districts, and the circuit courts, and other courts of 
the United States, of similar jurisdiction in crimi- 
nal causes, in each district of the United States, in 
which any offender against this act shall be first ap- 
prehended, or brought for trial, sha!l have, and 
hereby are invested with, full power and autho- 
rity to hear, try, and punish, all crimes, offences, 
and misdemeanors, against this act; such courts 
proceeding in the same manner as if such crimes, 
offences, and misdemeanors had been committed 
within the bounds of their respective districts. 





SPEECH OF MR. BUCHANAN, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 

In Senate, Friday, January 22, 1841—In defence of 
the administration of Mr. Van Buren against the 
charge of extravagance in expending the public 
money. 


Mr. BUCHANAN rose to answer each of the 
four specific charges of extravagance which had 
been made by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CritTeNDEN] against the present Administration. 
That Senator had called upon him personally to 
make this answer; and he undertook the task with 
pleasure, not believing it to be one of much diffi- 
culty. Before, however, he should apply himself 
directly to this work, he would take the liberty of 
making some preliminary observations. 

And in the first piace, said Mr. B. permit me to 
observe, that I, at least, have never introduced in- 
to this Senate, as topics of debate, “log cabins, 
hard cider, and coon skins;” nor have I ever made 
an observation here which could be tortured into a 
reflection upon either the integrity or intelligence of 
the people of ths United Siates for having elected 
General Harrison their Piesident. The Senator 
from Kentucky has promptly and frankly dis- 
claimed any intention of imputing to me such a 
charge; and with this I am entirely satisfied. The 
people are the enly legitmate sovereigns of this 
country, and however much I may regret their re- 
cent decision of the Presidential question, I shall 
never, either here or elsewhere, indulge myself in 
the use of reproachfal language against them fur 
this or any oiher cause. 

If I know mys-l/, said Mr. B. I came to Con- 
gress in December last with the desire and with the 
expeciation that this would prove to be a business 
session. It was my sincere wish that the political 
excitement which has recently agita‘ed the people 
and has extended to every portion of the land, 
might, for the present, be suffered to subside, and 
that we might bring up the arrears of business 
with which we are now encumbered. I had not 
the most distant idea that this chamber would again 
so soon be converied into a mere political arena. 
Acting under a sense of duty, I have abstained 
from political coufl c's since the c »nmencement of 
the present session, except when compelled to enter 
the lists in the necessary defence of myself or of 
my party. I have made no assaults, and havé 
generally been a meve lis.ener, 

I had another reason for refraining from any par- 
ticipation in the debate now before the Senate. I 
knew that the question of the distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands was before the Legis- 
lature of my own State, and that 1 might be in- 
structed on the subject; and, as I shall ever en- 
tertain and express the utmost deference and re- 
spect for that Legislature, whatever political party 
may be in the majority, I thought that a proper 
sense of delicacy required me to abstain from dis- 
cussing this question. I have not, therefore, said, 
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nor do I now intend to say, a single word upon that 
subject: and I shall either give my vote according 
to these instructions, should they pass, or resign my 
seat. Iam not the man who, afier having enjoyed 
the sunshine of political favor, will shrink from 
the storm. I long since, from the deepest convic- 
tion, adopted the principle that the representative 
was bound by the instructions of his constituents, 
I consider it essential to the wholesome action of a 
free, Democratic Republican form of Government; 
and having publicly avowed this doctrine at a pe- 
riod when there appeared to be but little probabili- 
ty that it could ever reach myself, I shall not dis- 
avow itinthe day of apparent gloom and adversi- 
ty. Tam willing to abide the fate of war. 

For a similar reason, | might even have refrained 
from advocating the passage ef the pre-emption 
bill, dear as it now is, and ever has been to me, 
had [then known that the instractions before the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania embgaced this subject, 
as well as that of the distribution of the proceeds 
of the public lands. I am glad, however, now to 

. find, that even the Senator from Kentucky himself 
[Mr. Crittenden] is in favor of the principle of 
pre-emption, and has actually incorporated it with 
that of distribation in his motion now before the 
Senate. This renders it certain, that if ever a dis- 
tribution bill should pass—and from the signs of the 
times I consider such a result probable—the poor 
man, who has expended his toil in erecting an 
humble dwelling, and cultivating the soil sha!l not 
be driven from his home on the public lands of the 
far West, provided he is willing to pay the Govern- 
ment price for the quarter section which he has 
selected and improved. 

For one, it was both my design and my desire, 
so far as I was concerned, to devote this session to 
the necessary business of the country, and to wait 
patiently until General Harrison should get into 
power. I shall then judge the tree by its fruits, 
without any predetermination to oppose his mea- 
sures. I am bound, notwithstanding, in candor, to 
declare, that if he en‘cr'ains the opinion of his 
friend from [Kentacly, [Vir. Carrrenpen,] in re- 
gard toa National Bank, he [General Harrison] 
believes that to be a great good, which I consider 
one of the greatest evils which can befall the coun- 
try. Without, at presen’, alluding to its fatal poli- 
tical consequences, [ believe that in a mere finan- 
cial point of view, it would prove destructive to 
our prosperity. In order to obtain a specie capital 
for ssch an institu'ion, you must either ruin or 
essentially crisple our State banks; or you must 
adopt the alternative of borrowing specie abroad, 
and creating a national debt for this purpose. One 
or other of these alternatives is inevitable; and the 
country is not in a condition to resort to either, 
without great injury to the people. But enough of 
this for the present. I retara to the subject with 
which I com nenced. 

I shall now proceed to show that the charge of 
extravagance which has been so often made and re- 
iterated against the present Administration by both 
the Senators from Kentucky, (Messrs. CrirrenDEN 
and Cray,] is without foundation. It will be for 
the Senate and the country to decide whether I shall 
have succeeded. 

It will be recollected that in the month of May 
‘Jast, a report was made by the Secretary of the 
Treasury in obedience to a resolution of the Senate 
en the subject of the annual expenditures of the 
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Fcderal Government daring the fifteen preceding 

years. From that report it appears, that the ordi- 

nary expenses of this Government, which in 1824 

amounted to a little more than sever millions one 

handred thousand dollars, had been gradually in- 

creasing until the year 1839, when they a little ex- 

ceeded thirteen millions and a quarter. I mean by 

“ordinary expenses,” the money aanually disbursed 

in maintaining the permanent civil, military, and 

naval establishments of the country, ané embracing 

every expenditure necessary to conduct the Govern- 

ment prosperously in time of peace. Now, in re- 

gard to this class of expenditures, I have never 
heard any Senator on either side of the House com- 
plain of their amount, or that they had risen from 

seven to thirteen millions of dollars between 1824 

and 1839. Daring this period, a number of new 

Siates have been admitted into the Union, and seve- 
ral new Territories created—the army and navy 
have both been considerably increased, and the ex- 
penses of Congress have of late years become enor- 
mous, requiring reform more than any ether branch 
of the Government. Our expenditures must neces- 
sarily increase with the growth of the country; but 
it ought to be our care that this increase shall be as 
slow as possible, and never proceed beyond whatis 
absolutely necessary for the public service. 
We might with as much reason expect that the lit- 
tle garment which was- sufficient to cover the child 
of eight or ten years of age, would prove sufficient 
to protect him from the wind and the storm after 
he had grown to be a giant, as argue that the “‘or- 
dinary expenses” of the Government should not 
have increased with the rapid, nay the unex- 
ampled growth of the nation during the last fif- 
teen years. Nothing has been said against these 
expenses, either in the aggregate or in detail, since 
they were brought to the attention of gentlemen 
by the Secretary’s report. It is, then, fair to pre- 
sume that nothing can be urged against a single 
item of them. On this triumphant result, I am 
most happy to haveit in my power to congratu- 
late the friends of the present Administration. 

The Secretary of the Tr:asury in the same re- 
port to which I have referred, also, preseated an 
annual statement of the expenses “‘of an extraordi- 
nary or temporary character,” fiom 1824 to 1839, 
both years inclusive, arranged under different heads 
When this report came into th: Senate in the 
month of May last, both the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Benton] and myself called upon the 
gentlemen on the opposite side to point out a single 
item of extravagance amongst all these expendi- 
tures of the Government, whether ordinary or ex- 
traordinary. Not one ef them was then bold enough 
even to make the attempt. Our challenge was not 
met. And now I would ask the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Crirrenpen} on whom ought the bur- 
den of the proof of extravagance to res'?- Would he 
require the friends of the Administration to go over, 
item by item, all the ten thousard items of expendi- 
tare which have been submitted in a distinct form 
to Congress, and show that in each particular in- 
stance there was no extravagance? This would, 
as that honorable Senator well knows, be reversing 
all the rules of common law, as well as ef common 
sense. We present to the Senators in opposition a 
clear and distinct account in detail of the expenses 
of the Government; and it is manifestly their daty, 
if they believe there bas been extravagance 
in any item, to lay their hand upon it and show 
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wherein the extravagance consists. This they 
cannot do, or they would long since have 
accepted our challenge. They are, therefore, 
driven to condemn in the aggregate, although they 
can find no fault with any of the details of which 
this aggregate is composed. They exclaim that the 
Administration has been extravagant, because it 
has expended one hundred and thirty millions of 
doliars in four years, whilst they do not point out 
in what manner it would have been possible to have 
reduced this expenditure. It is true that at this 
late day the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crirren- 
pen] has denounced four particular items of the ac- 
count as extravagant; but I think I shall prove, be- 
fore I sit down, that he bas been less wise and wary 
than his colleague, [Mr. Cray,] in descending from 
generals to particulars. 

Ido not deny but that the “extraordinary ex- 
penses” of the Government have been very large 
during the last four years. But whether these ex- 
penditares were great or small, is not the question. 
Were they inevitable? Could they have been 
avoided by any human prudence or fcresight on the 
part of the Executive or his friends in Congress? 
Was not each of the treaties and acts of Congress 
under which these expenditures were necessarily in- 
curred, sanctioned and sustained by the very Sena- 
tors who new condemn them in the aggregate? 
These are the true questions. 

These “extraordinary expenses” must, from the 
nature of thing:, vary with the ever varying condi- 
tion of the country. Our circumstances are chang- 
ing with every changing year. Some jears ago, 
the nation was gliding along on the smooth current 
of prosperity, and requiring but little above the or. 
dinary expenditure necessary to keep the Govern- 
ment in regular motion. Not so, since the present 
President cam? into power. It has been his mis- 
fortune, that, during the period of his administra- 
tion, heavy expenses, of an extraordinary charac- 
ter, which he could not have avoided, were ren- 
dered absolutely necessary, whilst the revenue of 
the Government ha: been greatly reduced, by causes 
equally beyond h‘s control. Is it not, then, the 
most crying injastice—is it not the strangest accusa- 
tion in the world, to charge the man who happened 
to take the helm of State when the country was in- 
volved in such difficulties, with extravagance, 
merely because he was compelled to execute trea- 
ties and laws which had received the sanction of 
all politica! parties in Congress? 

Under such circumstances, ought he to be de- 
nounced because the necessary expenses of Go- 
vernment happened to exceed, under hi Admi- 
nistration, those which were incurred under his 
predecessors} Trae economy in a Government 
does not consist in hoarding money like the miser, 
and doing no good with i'; but in applying it, 
with a provident hand, to the accomplishment of 
such objects as are necessary to the defence and prcs- 
perity of the country. After these objects of ex- 
penditure have been designated by Congress, Ex- 
ecutive economy consists in accomplishing them at 
the cheapest rate possible. This isthe only economy 
which can be practised by the President; and if 
he has neglecied this daty in any particular in- 
stance he would be liable to censure; but not 

In order to swell the expenditures of the last 
four years to one hundred and thirty millions, 
Senators have included items not only of the 
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most unjust, but of the most ridiculous character. 
I shall enumerate a few of them. 

One large item in this amount was for money 
expended upon the public buildings. Is there a 
single member of the Senate who either raised his 
voice, or gave his vote against the appropriations 
for this purpose? The money expended on these 
duildings alone during the period of the present Ad- 


ministration, amounts to between four and five mi!- 
lions. I have not added up the sum; but it is 


certainly not less than four millions. And yet 
these appropriations made by Congress, without 
distinction of party, are converted into an item of 
extravagance against Mr. Van Buren! 

Then there was the money expended in the pay- 
ment of pensions, amounting to upwards of ten 
millions of dollars. Had the Adminis‘ration any 
control over this expenditure? These pensions were 
granted by a grateful ceuntry to those who had 
defended it in the perilous times which tried men’s 
souls, and who are now the feeble and broken re- 
lies of a pastage, dependent on the public bounty 
for their support. 
sions to such widows of old soldiers, as in the days 
of the Revolution remained at home, and attended 
to their families whilst their husbands went forth 
to the batile field. Be this right, or be it wrong, 
had the present Administration any agency in 
granting these’ pensions? Did not Congress pass 
these laws; and did aot the Senator from Kentucky 
vote for them? I do not know the fact, because it 
isnot my practice to examine the journals for the 
purpose of ascertaining how individual members 
may have voted; but I do know, from the nature 
ofthe man, that he [Mr. Crirrenpen] is one of 
the last members of the Senate who would vote 
against such pensions. And yet, strarge to say, 
the payment of these very pensions to old so'diers 
and their widows, by the Treasury, is one of the 
items of extravagant expenditure charged against 
Mr. Van Baren’s administration; and the aggre- 
gate of $130,000,000 composed of such items as 
these has been spread over the whole country, in 
order to alarm the fears of the people. 


Again. There was the expense of extinguish- 
ing the Indian title within the States and Territo- 
ries of the Union, and of removing the Indians 
west of the Mississippi, which amounted to more 
than ten millions of dollars. Are the present Ad- 
ministration to blame for this expenditure? Cou'd 
the President have avoided it, after the Senate had 
ratified the treaties under which it was incurred? 
No Senator on this floor will say that he could. He 
had no discretion whatever on the subject; but was 
obliged to execute these treaties and the laws made 
in pursuance of them. How unjust is it, then, to 
put down this item in the aggregate of one hun- 
dred and thirty millions of dollars expended by 
the present Administration! 


I might, if I pleased, pass in review all the other 
heads of extraordinary expenditure detailed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in his report, and show 
that it was impossible for the President to avoid 
any one of them. He can exercise no dispensing 
power. He must obey the acts of Congress and 
treaties; and these laws and treaties were of such 
pressing necessity as even to have disarmed opposi- 
tion, and to have received the votes of the political 
enemies, as well as of the friends of the Adminis. 
tration. I may well spare myself this trouble, as 
not one of these items of expenditure has ever 








Congress has also granted pen-, 
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been questioned by any Senator upon this floor. It 
is true, they exclaim, you have spent one hundred 
and thirty millions of dollars, and this is enormous; 
but they make no attempt to Show how it was pos- 
sible for the President to have reduced this amount. 


There are two or three items embraced within 
this aggregate, of a character so extraordinary as to 
deserve more than a mere passing notice. In the 
Secretary’s report, the indemnities amount to be- 
tween six and seven millions of dollars. What 
are these indemnities? General Jackson, during 
his prosperous Administration, succeeded in obtain- 
ing satisfaction for all the old claims which our citi- 
zens had against foreign Governments. Ile got 
nearly five millions from France; and I do not 
recollect precisely how much from Denmark, 
and other nations. At all events, he left us 
aclear score, and the enjoyment of peace with 
all foreign nations. Now, according to the terms 
of the treaties, these indemnities, obtained from 
foreign Governments for our own cilizens, 
were paid into the Treasury for their use, and 
were of course paid out of the Treasury to them» 
as soon as it was ascertained how much each one 
was entitled to receive; and yet, strange as it may 
seem, these very payments from the Treasury con- 
stitute a large item of the aggregate of one hun- 
dred and thirty millions, about which we have 
heard so much. This sacred trust fund, which 
was acquired for our citizens by the most efficient 
and persevering exertions—this very fund, which 
was fairly distributed amongst those entitled to re- 
ceive it, has thus been converted into a charge of 
extravagance to its full amount against Mr. Van 
Buren, simply because it was pail out of the Trea- 
sury during his administration. This item shows 
conclusively why the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cray] goes for footings, and not for particulars. 
Is this fair towards the present Administration? If 
it were, then had General Jackson succeeded in 
obtaining twenty millions more from foreign na- 
tions, Mr. Van Buren, who disbursed the money, 
would have been twenty millions more extrava- 
gaut; and the gentleman might have exclaimed, 
“you have expended one hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of dollars, instead of one handred and thirty.” 
In making out these debtor and creditor accounts 
of extravagance, wiil any man say that it was 
either just or proper to charge such an item as this 
against the retiring Administration? 


I should have been rejoiced if the subject of the 
expenditures of the present Adminis'ration had not 
again been introduced until after the accession of 
General Harrison, because then, as the Senator 
[Mr. Cray] says, the books and papers will be in 
the possession of his friends. They will then be 
enabled to search these books and papers to their 
hearts’ content; and, for one, I now give them fair 
notice, that should [ be permitied to remain in the 
Senate, I shall call upon them, when they have all 
the official documents in their power, to make good 
the charge of wasteful ext:avagance against Mr. 
Van Buren’s administration. This is due to them- 
selves, as well as to that portion of the American 
people who have been deluded into the belief that 
the present Administration has been guilty of a 
prodigal and wasteful expenditare of the public 
money. 

Another most extraordinary charge against Mr. 
Van Buren, embraced within the aggregate of one 
hundred and thirty millions, is that of more than 
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twenty millions paid out of the Treasury in dis- 
charge of the national debt. Now, sir, observe 
the gross injustice of this charge. The Admini«- 
tration are first charged with all the expenditures 
which rendered it necessary to create a debt by the 
issae of Treasury notes, and afterwards, as this 
debt was discharged, they are again charged the 
second time with the amount pail to the public 
creditors. According to this mode of stating the 
account, an Administration is first charged with, I 
shail say, twenty millions of dollars for public ex- 
penditures. Their necessities require them to bor- 
row these twenty millions. They then pay the bor- 
rowed money, and this discharge of the debt is 
twenty millions more expended, and swells the 
total to forty millions instead of twenty, al‘hough 
this last sum is palpably the whole amount ex- 
pended. Asa further illustration, let me suppose 
acase. The Senator from Kentucky employs an 
agent to build him a house which shall cost ten 
thousand dollars, and directs him to borrow the 
money on his (the Senator’s) credit. The agent 
borrows the money and builds the house, and after- 
wards discharges the debt from the proceeds of the 
Senator's estate. What would be thought of his 
justice, if the Senator were to brand this agent with 
extravagance, and say, you have expended twenty 
thousand dollars of my money when I autho- 
rized you to expend but ten? You have first paid 
out ten thousand dollars in the erection of my 
house; and, shameful ex‘ravacanece! you have 
squandered ten thousand do!lars more in discharg- 
ing the debt which I authorized you to contract. 
And yet this is the measure of justice which the 
Senator would apply to the present Presideat of the 
United States as the agent of the people. 

Now, fortunately for this country, neither the 
present nor any future President of the United 
States can be justly charged with extravagant ex- 
penditures, except in few cases, should Congress 
do their duty. Under the Constitution, not one 
doliar of public money can ever be drawn from 
the Treasury, “bul in consequence of appropria- 
tions made by Jaw.” In most instances, Congress 
appropriates the prec’.e sum which, under existing 
laws, is required foreac special purpose; and the 
Secretary of the Treasury merely pays out these 
sums as their agent. Neit»er he nor the President 
can make these payments either greater or less. 
Since the origin of the Government, the public 
Treasury has been protected by this constitational 
guard. 

Bat the present Administration have done more 
than all their predecessors to secure the public mo- 
ney in the hands of our receiving avd disbursing 
agents. Hitherto, whilst the poor wretch, who 
stole five doliars to pratify the cmvings of hunger, 
was doomed to the penitentiary; the public officer 
who squandered the public money entrusted to his 
care, or fled with it to a forei:n coun'ry, was held 
to have commitied a mere breach of trust, ard 
escaped without any punishment whatever. The 
much abused Independent Treasury law, which is 
now about to be repealed, was the first act of legis- 
lation which ever inflicted any punishment upon 
public officers for plundering the public money. 
Under its provisions, such a erime is made felony; 
and the culprit is consigned to the four walls of the 
penitentiary, instead of being sent on a mission to 
London or Paris, to revel in luxury there on the 
spoils of the public, and to enjoy the pleasures of 

















“good society.” But the decree has gore forth, 
and this law is to be rep:aled by the new Adminis- 
tration. 

The President of the United States can only be 
guilty ef extravagance by recommending and by 
influencing his friends in Congress to adopt useless 
and extravagant projects not necessary for the 


| public good; or where, from the nature of the case, 


a general appropriation must be made to accom. 
plish a particular purpose, by not applying this 
money, necessarily subjected to his discretion, with 
a wise and proper economy. 

Gentlemen may test the expenditures of the pre- 
sent Administration by any reasonable rule which 
they please, and ascertain whether any of them 
could have been avoided. There they are, spread 
upoan the record of the American Senate in the re- 
port of the Secretary of the Treasury, and there 
they have been ever since May last, subject to the 
inspection and scrutiny of each American Senator; 
and what has been the result? At this late period, 
after the Presidential election has been decided, the 
Senator from Kentucky now, for the first time, 


‘makes four specific charges of extravagance. I¢ 


we were even to admit that these specifications are 
all well founded, happy indeed would be the coun- 
try where, in the expenditure of so many millions, 
the research and ingenuity of gentlemen could dis- 
cover but four small and comparatively inconside- 
rable items to which they can object. There is no 
o her nation on the face of the earth which could 
present such a spectacle in the administration of 
its finances, andeven with these blemishes, if they 
existed, it would be the glory of our country to be 
able to present such an account. It would be con- 


| elusive evidence of the regard for law and the mo- 


rality which prevails amongst us. 

After this report had been thus subjected to the 
ordeal of these gentlemen for the greater part of .a 
year, the Senator now confines himself to a specifi- 
cation of only four particulars, in which he alleges 
the Government have been guilty of extravagance. 
If I ean demonstrate, as I believe [ can, that he 
has been mistaken in each of these particulars, 
then the friends of the present Adminis‘ration will 
indeea have cause for congratulaticn and triumph. 


The Senato.’s first specification is, that the Ad- 
ministration had brought mounted volunteers all 
the way from Missouri to the Florida war, when 
men in abundance might have been obtained from 
the neighboring States at a much less expense; and 
that instead of transporting these volunteers from 
Missouri to Florida by water, a useless expense 


| was incurred in sending them over land. Three 


hundred was the whole number of these Mi-souri 
volunteers, as | have been informed by th: highest 
official authority at the propcr Department. And 
to what, then, does this wh le charge of extrava- 
gance against the Administration amount? To the 
excess of whatit would cost to transport three hun- 


dred men from Missouri to Florida above the cost 


of transporting the same number of men from 
Georgia, Alabama, or Kentucky. This difference 
of price is the whole sum and substance of the Se- 
pator’s first charge uf extravagance. I[ have been 
also informed from the same authority, that these 
men did not march over land through Kentucky, 
as the Senator supposes; but were unfortunately 
transported by water from S!. Louis to Florida. 
The consequence was, that they encountered a 
storm in the Gulf of Mexice, and many of their 


horses were lost. Happy, indeed, therefore, would 
it have been for them if this portion of the Sena. 
tor’s charge had been well founded, and if they had 
marched over land. 

But why did the Seerctary of War resort to Mis- 
souri for these volunteers? Was it because he had 
not entire confidence in the patriotism and courage 
of the men of Georgia, Alabama, and Kentucky} 
No, sir, not atall. But it was suggested to the 
Secretary, that the frontiermen of Missou:i—the 
hunters and trappers of the far West, who had 
been accustomed to Indian war, were be‘ter ac- 
quainted with the character and habits of our 
savage foe, and wou'd, for this reason, be more effi- 
cient than equally brave soldiers who had not the 
same experience. It was believed that these fron- 
tier men would be skilful in penetrating the Ever- 
glades of Florida, and discovering the Indians in 
their hiding places. 

In the days of the Indian wars of Kentucky, the 
Kentuckians were probably the best Indian fighters 
in the world. Bat these days have fertunately 
long since passed away; and you must now go fur- 
ther West for men of experience in this peculiar 
mode of warfare. Considering how our army had 
been baffled by the Florida Indians, it might have 
been wise, and I believe it was wise, to accept the 
services of these Missourians; and the conduct of 
this brave band, with the lamented Colonel Gentry 
at their head, proved that the Secretary was not 
mistaken either in theirskill or courage. Some for- 
ty or fifty of them lost their lives in battle; and yet 
the charge is, that their transportation from St. 
Louis to Florida had cost the Government more 
than it would have aone vo transport the same num- 
ber of men from Lexington or Nashville. This is 
truly a grave and serious accusation! 

I can inform the Senator in what manner I pre- 
sume his mistake originated in regard to the march- 
ing of the Missouri volunteers through Kentucky. 
Although they did not march through Kentucky, 
yet the second regiment of dragoons did; and he 
must have mistaken the one for the other. And 
why was this regiment marched to Florida over 
land, and not transported by water? It was not 
done to expend, but to save money. They thus 
transported themse!ves, and therefore, the Govern- 
ment saved the cost of their transportation. Be- 
sides, in addition to all this, they were trained and 
disciplined every day upon the road as cavalry 
ought to be trained and disciplined. The conse- 
quence was, that the moment they arrived in Flo- 
rida, they were prepare | for active and efficient cer- 
vice. On the other hand, had they been transport- 
ed by water, their horses might probab'y have Leen 
lost, as were those of the Missouri volunteers, and 
they could not have improve! in discipline on the 
way. In regard to the expenditure, I have been 
informed at the Department that it was a clear 
saving to the Government to march this regiment 
to Fiorida by land, instead of transporting it by 
water So much for the Senator’s first charge. 


Tae second charge made by the Senator consists 
in thi-; that the Administration had collected five 
hundred thoasand doliars’ worih of provisions in the 
Cherokee country, for the use of the army; and that 
these provisions, not being wanted, were afterwards 
sold at auction for a sum but little exceeding fifty 
thousand dollars. To this aad to all the other charges 
of the Senator, I felt myself prepared to reply last 
evening; batconcluded that it was best to wait an - 
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re-assure myself of the precise character of the facts. 
Ican now assure the Senator that there is great 
exaggeration in this statement. The whole supply 
of provisions was not sold at auction; but the 
comparatively small surplus only, which remained 
after subsisting the troops, and this because the ar- 
ticles were perishable, and would not bear the cost of 
transportation. I admit that there was a conside- 
ble loss on the sale of this surplus, chiefly in the 
articles of bacon and hard bread; and I shall tell 
the gentleman how it occurred, and then ask him to 
say whether the Administration is fairly chargeable 
with it. 

Weaill know that the Cherokees,at the first, refused 
to execute their treaty and remove to the West of 
the Mississippi. Indeed, an incipient war already 
existed. From the representations of their chief, 
and from other causes which I need not detail, they 
were induced to believe that the Government would 
never remove them by force. They were upon the 
soil of Georgia, Tennessee and North Carolina, 
who insisted upon their removal; and it thus be- 
came the imperative duty of the Government to 
enfore the execution of thetreaty. Policy, huma- 
nity, economy, and the example of the Florida 
war, all required that a sufficient force should be 
sent inte the Cherokee country to overawe the In- 
dians, and thus effect their removal without blood- 
shed. One of the most eminent men of oar coun- 
try, the hero of Lundy’s Lane, (General Sco‘t)'was 
selected to command these forces, and ample dis- 
cretionary power was conferred upen him to carry 
the treaty into effect. This hero may, in future time, 
become a still more distinguished character, for the 
race of military chieftains is, probably, not yet ex- 
tinct. Under these circumstances, it became ne- 
cessary for the subsistence department to collect 
within the Cherokee country a sufficient quantity of 
provisions for the supply of the army. That this 
was their imperative duty no one can deny. 

General Scott executed the high trust confided to 
him with distinguished fidelity and ability. With 
the example of the Florida war before him, he 
deemed it necessary to act with the utmost energy 
and vigor, and to concentrate such a force as would 
overawe all opposition. I ask, then, would not the 
Administration have been greatly to blame, had 
they not collected sufficient provisions for the 
whole force which General Scott deemed it expedi- 
ent to call into service? 

In this crisis, John Ross, the head chief of the 
Cherokees, concluded an arrangement with Gene- 
ral Scott, under the sanction of the Secretary of 
War, and engaged himself to remove his people. 
It was thus rendered unnecessary to employ our 
troops in removing them by force; and a large por- 
tion of these troops was immediately discharged. 
A sufficient number, therefore, did not continue in 
the service to consume all the remainder of the pro- 
visions which had been collected. 

Were these provisions improperly collected? 
Was it not necessary that the Department should 
have them at the point where the army assembled? 
But a large portion of this army was soon disband- 
ed, and in this unforseen contingency what was to 
be done with the remainder of the provisions? 
There they were in the midst of the Indian country, 
where no demand existed for them; and ne- 
cessity compelled the officer in command to di- 
rect them to be sold at auction, whatever price they 


might bring. It is true the bacon and hard bread 
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were sold at a sacrifice; but what ese could be 
done? The expense of of transporting them to any 


place where they might have sold for their value, 
} 


would have been greater than the ditference between 
that valus and what the Government actually re- 
ceived. 

Bat whether the loss were great or small, the 
Administration had nothing directly to do with the 
sale, and are not, therefore, liable t> censure for 
this cause. The provisions were coilected by the 
proper department for the subsistence of the army 
under the Commanding Generai, and he acted in 
strict conformity with his duty in directing the sale 
of such of them as he could not use. The Admi- 
nistration knew nothing of the matter until afier 
they had been sold, and the accounts of the sale 
were rendered. Thus ends the second item of ex- 
travagance alleged by the Senator against the Ad- 
ministration. 

The third specification of extravagance mainly 
rests upon the strange order of Brigadier General 
Read of the Florida militia. Of all the persons I 
have ever known, the Senator from Kentacky can 
the most effec‘ually turn into ridicule, even that 
which is not ridiculous in itself. What a rare oc- 
casion, then, does this order present for his powers 
of satire! He must esteem it asa precious relic, 
and therefore I shall most certainly comply with 
his request, and return it to him as soon as I sha!l 
have read it to the Senate. 

Here Mr. Bucuanan read the order as follows: 


Hsapquarters, FLogipa Bricase, 
Newnansville, December 4, 1540. 
“The troops ofjthe Sedentary infantry service, of which Cap- 
tain Broer’s company isan integral portion, shall not at any 
time be ordered on active duty; nor will it ever occur during 
their term of service, that they shall be ordered to marcha 
greater distance than twenty miles beyond the headquarters of 
their respective companies. They will be directed to remain 
attheir usual places of abode, and expected to engage sedu- 
lously in the pursuit of their usual occupations,” 
(Signed,) LEIGH READ, 
Brigadier General, Florida Brigade. 
Captain Brogr, Mandarien. 


If the Administration could be held responsible 
for the bad taste in which this order was conceived, 
I should pronounce them guilty at once. But this 
isa question not of taste, but of extravagant ex- 
penditure, and regarded in that view, the Senator 
would find that it did not at all establish his pro- 
position. 

I shall then first explain to the honorable gentle- 
man why Brigadier General Read, who by the by 
is an excellent officer, told these men to remain at 
home, and attend to their own busiaess. Although 
it might have been in betier txste not to have em- 
braced such a command in a general military 
order, at least without farther explanatiom, yet the 
Senator would himself soon perceive the propriety 
of this injunction. 

It will be recollected that at the las: session, the 
Secretary of War had called upon Congress to 
raise a thousand mounted men for the Florida war, 
to remain in service during its continuance, and to 
receive a bounty in land, with the same pay apd 
emoluments as the cavairy of the United States. 
The Senate passed a bili for tbat purpose, increas- 
ing the force to fifteen hundred men. This bill 
went to the House of Representatives, where the 
Committee on Military Affairs, approving of the 
policy, recommended a still further increase from 
1,500 to 2,000 men; but the House never reached 
the measure, and no troops were rai-ed for the pro- 
secution of the Florida war. But did Congress, by 
this neglect, intend that Florida should not be de- 
fended? Wasitthe design of Congress that the 
Florida militia should not be called into serviee for 
this purpose? Certainly not. If any thing conld 
be inferred from the neglect of Congress to pass the 
bill, it was that Florida should be defended by the 
militia under the existing militia laws; for no Senz- 
tor can suppose that we intended to give up the 
wives and the children of its inhabitants to the 
scalping knife of the savage, v= 
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Whilst this bill was pending before Congress, the 
Governor of Florida, in pursuance of an act of the 
Territorial Legislature, called cut into actual ser- 
vice a number of mounted men for the defence of 
that Territory, nominally at its own expense, but 
which we all know, from past experience, must 
eventually be paid by the Uaited States. After 
the adjournment of Congress without having 
passed tbe bill to which I have referred, the Secre- 
tary of War interposed, and ordered out twelve 
hundred mounted men, embracing those thus al- 
ready in service from Florida, to serve in every 
part of the Territory, and to pursue the In- 
dians wherever they might be found, and five 
hundred infantry militia. And for what pur- 
pose were these five hundred militia to be 
employed? They were intended for mere neigh- 
borhood defence, and, like the minute-men of the 
Revolution, were to be ready to repel invasion ata 
momeat’s warning. They are divided into compa- 
nies of seventy men; and these men culiivate the 
soil, and are spread over the border which divides 
the savages from the peaceful inhabitants. They 
are neither required nor permitted to pursue the 
enemy more than twenty miles from the head quar- 
ters of their respective companies; because, if they 
were, it would destroy the very parpose of neigh- 
borh. od defence for which they were called into 
service, aud leave the settlements unprotected. It 
is their duty to resist sudden incursions of the sa- 
vages into these settlements; and | uoderstand that 
ihe most happy consequences have followed the 
creation of this force. 

Now, in regard to the expense, which is the ma‘n 
point of this argument, Jet me assure the Senator 
that these men cost the Government but one-sixth 
of the cost of the same number of cavalry. They 
merely receive the pay of infantry, without bounty, 
rations, or clcthing. ‘They are bound to raise corn 
and provisions on the public lands on which they 
ar> settled, and at the same time be ever ready to 
repel the incursions of the Indians. When this 
duty has teen performed, they return to their peace- 
ful agricultural pursuits. What have been the con- 
sequences of this policy? Since this system was 
first adopted by the Secretary of War, the 
Government has been able to purchase pro- 
visions at a greatly reduced price. These men 
raise not only what is sufficient to supply their 
own wants, but a considerable surplus for sale. 
They are seitled in the very heart of Fiorida, where 
provisions are most wanted for the use of the army; 
and the Government thus saves much in the cost of 
transportation. This whole arrangement, instead 
of affording any foundation for a charge of extra- 
vagatce against the Governmeat, is one eminently 
economical. 

Ia sorry to inform the Senator that the Secre- 
tary has not yet been able to raise more than one- 
third of these five hundred militia infantry. 


I trust he will now be able to perceive why Gen. 
Read directed these ‘sedentary in{antry” to remain 
at home, and not to pursue the enemy a greater dis- 
tance than twenty miles from their head quarters. 
They were never intended for general service, but 
were destine| te be a :ampart against the stealthy 
atiacks of the Indians—to be a body-guard on the 
frontier for the women and children behind them, 
and to be a barrier for their protection, over which 
the savages could not pass. If these men could be 
withdrawn from the positions which they cccupy, 
and sent all over Florida, the result might be dis- 
astrous. 

The fourth and last charge of extravagance 
against Mr. Van Buren was, the establishment of 
the branch mints; and yet these mints were esta- 
blished by act of Congress in 1835, two years before 
he came into power. Now I myself happen to be 
one of those Senators who was decidedly opposed to 
the establishment of these mints. With the ex- 
ception of the one at New Orleans, they have never 
done mach good, nor dol expect that they ever 
will hereafter. There is one of them in Georgia, 
ata place called Dahlon.ga, and another at Char- 
loite, in North Carolina. At these places I believe 
the gold has given out. Now, as these two mints 
were established, not by Mr. Van Baren, but by an 
act of Congress, passed without distinction of party, 
is it not most extraordinary to charge him wih 
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the expense which has been thusincurred? He is 
not to blame if the gold has given out and cannot 
be found in such quantities as to keep them in em- 
ployment. The only mode of getting clear of them 
is that suggested by the Senator from North Caro- 
lina, (Mr. Mawoum;] and I pledge myself to support 
any reasonable bill for that purpose which he may 
introdnce. In the event of ils passage, for one, I 
should feel myself indebted to the gentlemen on the 
opposite side of the Honse, if they shall be able 
to find a purchaser for them. 

[Mr. Lumrain of Georgia here said he wished 
to state that the honorable Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania was mistaken in saying that the gold had 
given out in Georgia. On the contrary, new dis- 
coveries are constantly being made. } 


Mr. Bucaanan resumed. I am glad to learn 
that the gold has not given out in Georgia, and that 
there is still some prospect that the Mint at Dah- 
lonega may yet be employed. Inone thing, how- 
ever, I cannot be mistaken, and that is, that if gold 
has been found, very little of it has been brought 
to the mint to be coined, within the last few ycars. 
I have no right to doubt the statement of the gen- 
tleman, and [ shou'd rejoice it gold would descend 
in showers from above upon Georgia, as it former- 
ly did upon Dane. It makes no difference, how- 
ever, for my present purpose, whether this mint be 
necessary Or not. Itis certain, at least, that Mr. 
Van Buren was not even President when it was es- 
tablished, nor is his administration responsible for 
what appears to me to be the useless expense which 
has been thus incurred. 


If this were ths proper occas'on, I might adduce 
maby arguments to prove that not more than one 
mint ought to exist in this country; although I ac- 
knowledge that strong reasons may be urged in fa- 
vor of a branch at New Orleans. Whatever gold 
may be found ia the vicinity of Dahlonega and 
Charlotte, might be disposed of as profitably to the 
findeis as if they carried it to these mints for coin- 
age. The other Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cray] will bear me witness that I steadily follow- 
ed the lead ef himself and my friend Governor 
Hitt of New Hampshire, from first to last, in op- 
position to the establishment of tbese branch 
mints. 


I have thas gone over the four specifications of 
my friend from Kentucky, and happy indeed am I 
to find that these are the only specific charges of 
extravagance which have been made against the 
present Administration. This very faci is, in it- 
self, their most tr.umphant vindication. Indeed, I 
am almost sorry, for the sake of the gentleman, 
that he could not have discovered some charges a 
littve more plausible than any of these,on which he 
might have rested sn argumen’. 


If Congress, then, have determined that the exi- 
gencies of the country absolutely demanded the exe 
penditure of one hundred and thirty millions with- 
in the last four years, and if the Senator and his 
friends have concurred in this necessity, and have 
united with us in making appropriations to that 
amount, with what justice can they now blame the 
President for this expenditure? It cannot be pre- 
tended either that he created this necessity for a 
large expenditure, or that he squandered the pub- 
lic money in accomplishing any of the objects de- 
signated by Congress. Away, then, with such 
charges of extravagance! If any debt has been 
created, in consequence of there large expenditures 
directed by Congress, whose fault is it? Certainly 
not his. He had no contrcl over the matter, 

I underiake to predict, that should the Secretary 
of the Treasury prove to be as correct in all other 
respects as he is in his estimate of revenue to be 
derived from customs during the present year, we 
shall, at the end of it, be entirely clear of debt. I 
have no doubt but that the revenue from this 
source will, at the very least, amount to from 
eighteen to twenty miilions of dollars. Should 
this be the case, then the Secretary is of opinion 
that the revenue of the country, during the year, 
will be sufficient to meet its expenditures, pro- 
vided Congress shall not exceed his estimates in 
their appropriations; and will, in addition, dis- 
charge the amount of the outstanding Treasury 
notes. But we are willing, nevertheless, 0 pro- 





vide five millions more to meet any unforseen 
contingencies which may arise at the commence- 
ment of a new Administration. 

I have now answered the remarks of the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky. The facts which I have stated 
in regard to his four specifications of extrava- 
gance, have of course been communicated to me by 
the proper Department. None of them are within 
my own knowledge; but I have no doubt they are 
all substantially correct. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN replied at some length to 
Mr. Bucuanan. His remarks will be given here- 
after. 

Mr. BUCHANAN again rose, in reply to Mr. 
Critrenpen, and said that he considered this a 
proud day for the retiring Administration. It pre- 
sented a moral spectacle on which the world might 
gaze with woxder. In an expenditure of one hun- 
dred and thirty millions of dojlars, during the pe- 
riod of four years, the Senator from Kentucky had 
only been able to enumerate four items of ex- 
travagance, and each one of these had been fully 
explained. Had the world ever beheld a nation in 
which such a spectacle could be presented? Look 
over the kingdoms of Europe; look over the vast 
continent of America; examine the abuses under 
every other form of Government; and where, ex- 
cept in this Republic of ours, can yeu find such an 
example? One bundred and thirty millions had 
been expended, and the only complaints of ex- 
travagance were, that three bundred troops from 
Missouri had been employed in the Florida war; 
that five hundred thousand dollars’ worth of provi- 
sions had been collected to subsist our army in the 
Cherokee country, all of which was fortunately not 
required for that purpose; that two hundred Florida 
militia had been called into service on a kind of duty 
which did not meet the approbation of ihe Senator; 
and that three branch mints had been unnecessari- 
ly established, two years before the present Admi- 
nistration came into power! And this was the 
sum total—these were the entire charges—which 
the honorable Senator could urge against the Ad- 
ministration. This was, then, the only foundation 
for the statements which had been made in 
every portion of the country, swelling the extrava- 
gance of this Administration to hundreds of millions. 
The vindication of the old Administration waz 
now triumphant against the charges which had 
every where been urged and reitera'ed by the 
friends of the new Administration. He and his 
friend frcm Missouri [Mr. Benton] had challenged 
the gentlemen of the Opposition in May last, te 
point out the i’ems of that extravagance of which 
they complained ia the aggregate. This challenge 
had not then been accepted. They remained si- 
lent. The Senator from Kentucky had now come 
forth with his specifications, and what was their 
character? They afforded ample testimony that 
the working of our Republican Administration had 
been admiiable. Indeed, no Administration in this 
country could :quancer the people’s money without 
detection, becau-e the people always keep a vigi- 
lant eye over their public servants. A Republican 
Administration would not if it could, as it could 
not if it would, be guilty of extravagance. Their 
own high principles would condemn and forbid the 
act. Theie was no possibility, under the Constitu- 
tion of our Republic, that any Administration 
could be guilty of expending money on useless 
and extravagant objects, without the previous au- 
thority of Congress. And here he was about to 
say, that the honorable Senator bad treated a por- 
tion of his argument unfairly; but he would not 
apply such a term, as he had never met with un- 
fairness from that source. The Senator had stated 
that he (Mr. B ) had maintained that the President 
could not be held responsible for the extravagance 
of officers acting under his authority. Heaven 
furbid! that he (Mr. B.) should ever have enter- 
tained such an idea. Far, very far from it. The 
President's task was an arduous one. Whilst it 
was the most honorable, it was al-o the most re- 
sponsible station on earth, He had the selection 
of his own agents, and their improper acts must 
always attach odium to him. If his station were 
high, h’s responsibility was and ought to be great. 

Now, for what had he (Mr. B.) contended? He 
had taken up the triumphant report of the Secreta- 


ry of the Treasury—a report which could not be 
met—and had presented from it the expenditures of 
the Administration under their appropriate heads, 
and demanded whether any man could complain of 
them as furnishing evidence of Executive extra- 
vagance. What was the nature of Executive esti- 
mates? Did the Executive ever send estimates of 
expenditures to Congress which were not demanded 
by pre-existing laws? It was bis duty togo through 
the statute bork and furnish estimates of the 
amount required to execute existing acts of Con- 
gress; and whilst he confined himself to the per. 
formance of this duty, he was under no responsi- 
bility whatever. Congress, and not the President, 
were then responsible. That was the poist. The 
President stood upon the laws of the land, and had 
confined his estimates strictly to what they enjoined. 
He could not repealany law. On the contrary, he 
was bound to carry every law into execution. 

Taere was, he had expressly admitted, a class of 
cases in which a President ought to be held respon- 
sible for extravagance: and this was when he re. 
cemmended unwise and unnecessary objects of ex- 
pense to Congress. He would also be responsible, 
in a great degree, for the expenditures voted by his 
party in Congress even without his express recom- 
mendation, beeause it was fair to presume that he 
and they acted in harmony on all great public mea- 
sures. 

Again: He had declared that the Executive 
might be justly held responsible for the economical 
expenditure of public money whenever gross sums 
were appropriated towards the accomplishment of 
particular objects, and the employment of the 
money was thus necessarily subjected to his discre- 
tion. In sucha case, il was his duty to see that 
the object should be accomplished in the cheapest 
and best manner; and if he failed to do so, he was 
justly censurable. Responsibility! Yes, the Exe- 
cutive was, and, on principle, ought ever to be, held 
responsible for the economical expenditure of the 
public money, in obedience to the laws of Congress. 

Under all these admissions, said Mr. B. I ask the 
Senator to take up the report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, and point out a single head of expen- 
ture with which the country could have dispensed. 
He [Mr. CrirrenpEn] said, yesterday, that he did 
not complain of any of those objects of expendi- 
ture. No, he did not—he could not; for, from the 
first to the last, there was nothing in that list which 
could have been avoided, with a proper regard to 
the interests of the country. He might add, that 
he believed there was nothing in that list which had 
not received the support of the Opposition, as well 
as the Administration party on this floor. 

He had but afew words more to say in reference 
to the four items to which the Senator had specially 
referred. He deemed it unnecessary to follow him 
at lengih, because he had already furnished what 
he believed to be the facts§ and they constituted the 
best refutation of his [Mr. CrirrenpEn’s] argu- 
ments. 

In regard to the three hundred men taken from 
Missouri, the Secretary of War might have judged 
unwisely. He might possibly, with equal advan- 
tage to the service, have taken a like number of 
men from Alabama, Georgia, Tennessee, or Ken- 
tucky. The people of these States were all equally 
brave with those of Missouri. There was no ques- 
tion about that. Butif the Secretary had thought 
proper to employ three hundred Western hunters 
and trappers from Missouri, who were believed to 
possess more experience in the moue of attacking 
Indians, and driving them out of their Everglades, 
could the difference of expense in transporting these 
men from Missouri to Florida, above that of trans- 
porting a like number from Kentucky, be made a 
matter of grave accusation against the Executive? 
The Secretary may have judged unwisely, and the 
President may be responsible; but it was as light a 
responsibility as ever President bore. Unfortu- 
nately, a number of the horses belonging to these 
men were lost, and the Government had to pay for 
them; but this could not have been foreseen. All 
this might have been an error in judgment, though 
he (Mr. B.) believed it was not; still it could never 
be converted into a subject of serious against 
the President, or prove that he had been guilty of 


extravagance, In attempting to magnify im- 
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portance so small a matter, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky had unconsciously bestowed ene of the high- 
est compliments which he could pay to the econo- 
my of the Administration. 

In regard to the provisions conveyed to the Che- 
rokee country:—we know there was not only dan- 
ger ef a war with this powerful tribe of Indians, 
but that an incipient war then already existed. 
Blood had then been shed, according to his best re- 
collection. The whole neighboring conatry was in 
commotion, and the people of the surrounding 
States were terrified and alarmed. Under such cir- 
cumstances, was it not the duty of the Administration 
to collect troops for the defence of the country and 
the removal of the Indians? And he asked the 
honorable Senator if these troubles had not ended 
ih peace; if war had been the result, and an army 
had been collected there without provisions, might 
not the Administration, with great justice, have 
been attacked for their improvidence? In such an 
event, they would bave been guilty of a criminal 
dereliction of duty, not only against the army and 
the people of the States where the Indians were lo- 
cated, but against the whole people of the United 
States. And yet the burden of the Senator’s charge 
against the Administration, is for doing an act, 
which, if they had not done, might have resulted 
in disastrous consequences to the whole country, 
in case the threatened war had not been avoided. It 
became, therefore, absolutely indispensab'e to collect 
these provisions for the subsistence of the army; 
and it was only because, through the mercy of a 
wire and over-ruling Providence, another Indian 
war had been averted from the people of Georgia 
and the surrounding S'ates, that this transaction 
could p ssibly have been converted into a charge 
of extravagance against the Administration. Who 
then can be jusily blamed? There were the provi- 
sions and we ought to be thankful that they were 
not all rendered necessary. We had peace instead 
of war; and by the early dismissal of the troops, 
all of these provisions could not be consumed. 
Now he, Mr. B. shrank from no responsibility on 
this occasion. He admitted that the Administration 
were responsible for the conduct of General Scott, 
a gentleman for whom he entertained the highest re- 
gard and esteem. That General had done but his 
duty as commander of the forces, in ordering ‘hese 
provisions, which he could not use, to be sold. In- 
deed he could not have acted otherwise. 

But the Senator had intimated that this sale was 
not fairly made; and that gold and silver being re- 
quired in payment, the purchasers were Govern- 
ment agents, who bought in the provisions at alow 
rate, with Government money, for their own pri- 
vate emolument. If this were true, every one of 
these officers ought to be instantly dismissed. It 
was a keavy charge, and the Senator did not pre- 
tend to know any thing about it, except from news- 
paper rumors, which were certainly not the most 
authentic source of information. He, Mr. B. had 
heard that some of these provisions were damaged, 
and he had learned from the most authentic source 
that Ross would not purchase provisions from the 
contractors at any price, though he might have 
used them advantageously in removing the Indians. 
It is much more probable that the distance of these 
provisions from any point where they could have 
been sold for their value, and the consequent cost 
of transportation to such a place, together with the 
perishable nature of some of them, were the rea- 
sons why they did not command a greater price, 
than that the disbursing officers of the Government 
had been guilty of any fraudulent conduct. This, 
then, was among the sins of extravagance charged 
against Mr. Van Buren, although he knew nothing 
about it until long after it took place. Happy, in- 
deed, would be the fate of the succeeding Adminis- 
tration, if no heavier charge could be made against 
them at the end of their term of service. 

A few words more in regard to the Florida war. 
When Congress omitted to provide regular troops 
for the defence of Fiorida, what was the only al- 
ternative left? Did not this omission necessarily 
devoive upon the President the daty of calling out 
the militia for that purpese, under the Constitution 
and existing laws? The neglect of Congress to 
raise the force required by the Secretary of War, 
did not prohibit him from availing himself of the 
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| militia; but, on the contrary, rendered a resort to 
| them imperatively necessary. The militia law still 
remained in full force; and to that, and that alone, 
could he recur for the defence of Florida. 





























dier General Read was not an officer of the United 
States Army.] 
Mr. BucwHanan said certainly not. In his fa- 
mous order, to which the Senator had himself re- 
ferred, he had styled himself Brigandier General 
of the Florida Brigade. He was notan officer of 
| the United States Army; but of the Florida militia; 
and he (Mr. B.) understood they had been called 
| Into service under the atithority of our existing mi- 
litia laws. And what else could the Secretary have 

| done under the circumstances? What else would 
the Senator from Kentucky himself have done had 
ke been Secretary of Wai?) Would he have aban- 
doned Florida whilst Florida was bleeding at every 

| pore? Would he have said, “I demanded a mounted 
regiment of regulat troops and Congress refused 
to grant it, and because they refused, I shall not 
order the militia into service, notwithstanding the 
existing law tenders this my duty. Let the blood 
shed in Florida be upon the head of Congress, I am 
innocent!” No, there was not a man in America 

, who would not have recoiled from such reasoning, 
and none sooner or mofe repulsively than the ho- 
norable Senator himself. 

And yet, with all his elcquence and ingenuity, to 
what had he finally been driven? To read an ex- 
tract from some newspaper, the name of which he 

| had not thonght proper to give us, for the purpose 
of exciting a laugh and a sneer in the Senate of 
the United States, All this was “at the expense of 
Uacle Sam;” but, from information derived from 
the D partment itself, he could assure the gentle- 
man that these militia infantry did not, as the paper 
alleged, receive $18, but merely §7 per month—the 
| pay of United States infanyy soldiers; and that, 
| too, without either bounty, clothing, or rations. 
Now, Heaven forbid that the time may ever ar- 
| rive, in this country, when Senators should serious- 
| ly attempt to criminate any Administration on this 
floor by bringing here the tittle-tattle of a newspa- 
| per, whilst they could obtain the information de- 
| sired in an authentic and official form from the pro- 
| per Departu ent. How unnecessary aswell as unjust, 
was it to attempt to prove a high officer of 
| the Government guilty of misconduct by newspa- 
per statements, when, upen the motion of any 
| member, the power of the Senate would at any 
time be exerted to prove him guilty, if guilty he 
| were, by official documents authenticated under his 
own hand? And yet this was the course which the 
| honorable Senator had thought proper to pursue. 
| But, says the Senator, how could these two hun- 
dred militia infantry have raised a crop of corn be- 
tween the last adjournment of Congress in July 
| and the present time? But had he not informed the 
_ Senator that while the question was depending be- 
| fore Congress, whether mounted men should be 
| raised for the defence of Fiorida, the Governor of 
| that Territory, knowing that the expense would 
| eventually fall upon the Government of the United 
| States, had called these men in'6 service before our 
| adjournment, and under the Secretary’s advice he 
had adopted the policy previously pursued to en- 
| courage the raising of provisions for the army? If 
the gentleman thought proper, at any time, to call 
for authentic information on this subject, it would 
be furnished him most cheerfully by the Depart- 
ment. 

These, then, are the items of extravagance with 
| which the retiring Administration were charged, 

and this was the indictment preferred against them. 
| The branch mints are still continued; and the Pre- 
| sident is condemned because, forsooth, he does not 
abolish them! Now could the President repeal the 
law which created them? Could he undertake to 
say he would not execute the will of Congress de- 
clared by an act of Congress? If he had closed 
these mints by his own authority, he would have 
been guilty of the highest crime against the Consti- 
tution of his country. -He would, by usurping the 
prerogative of annulling ac’s of Congress, have 
placed himself above the Legislative power. 
He might then, with justice, have been 
denounced and condemned as a tyrant. And yet 
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it has been made a grave accusation against the 
President, that he had not shut up these branch 
mints, because they were too expensive—that he 
had not done an act, for doing which he ought to 
have been impeached and deprived of his high of- 
fice. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Man- 
Gum] took a more correct view of this subject. He 
thought, with him (Mr. B.) that Congress was the 
proper source of power in such cases. Let us 
move on in the ancient constitutional manner; and 
although there might be some “prospects” of gold 
around Dahlonega and Charlotte, he would voté™at 
any moment for the repeal of the law which had 
established these branch mints. He believed them 
to be unnecessary; but how the present Administra- 
tion could be held respofsible for their expenses, he 
was utterly ata losstodetermine. Nothing but the 
ingenuity of the honorable Senator could ever have 
led to the suggestion. He could draw upon the 
abundant fountain of his wit, and turn the most se- 
rious subjects into ridicule, when it suited his pur- 
pose; but he would never succeed in blotting out 
from the minds of the people of this country the 
gratitude which they would yet feel towards an Ad- 
ministration against which no charges of extrava- 
gance could be made, except such as he had enume- 
ra‘ed. 



















































THE BANKRUPT BILL. 
REMARKS OF MR. NORVELL, 


OF MICHIGAN, 
In Senate, Thursday, F.bruary 4, 1541—On the 
Bankrupt bill. 

Mr. NORVELL sad: The amendment submit- 
tet by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Benton] to 
the bankrupt bill, now uader consideration, re- 
quired the consent of two-thirds of the creditors, 
in value and number, before the debtor could re- 
ceive a certificate securing him the benefit of the 
act. He hoped that the amendment would ro’ be 
adopted by the Senate. Its effect would be to sub- 
ject debtors to the tender mercy of their creditors. 
It wasa remnant of the old spirit, the pound of 
flesh spirit, which prevailed in the age of Shylock. 
He would rather see no bill pass,than one with such 
a provision in it. It would only harass and annoy 
the unfortunate, and expose him to an ordeal at 
once grating and cruel. The Senatwer said 
that his amendment was sanctionel by that 
provision in the Constitution, which prohibit- 
ed us from impairing the obligation of contracts. 
No such provision was to be found in the Consti- 
tation. A clause is in that instrument, forbidding 
the States from passing any law impairing the ob- 
ligation of contracts. The power, given to Cor- 
gress exclusively, to enact uniform Jaws on the 
subject of bankruptcies, in his judgment, implied 
and comprehended the necessary authority to 
change the chardtier of contracts, 50 far as to re- 
lease the debtor upon the sursender of all the pro- 
perty, and to protect the future acquisitions which 
he might make. On this point he entertained no 
doubt. No bankrupt law would be of much ser- 
vice, unless it embraced such a principle. But if 
Congress could pass no law impairing the obliga- 
tion of contracts, how could they pass an act, with 
the conseat of two-thirds of the cred tors, impair- 
ing the obligation of the contract of a debtor with 
the other third of his creditors? If the argue 
ment of the honorabie Senator amounted to any 
thing, a debtor could not teceive a ceriifi- 
cate ef release as long as a single creditor refused 
his consent to the granting of the certificate. But 
there was nothing in the argument. The power of 
Congress was ample on the subject. And if they 
would not perform their duty—if they still refused 
te exercise a power beneficent in its tendency to- 
wards a large portion of the American people—let 
them return it to the States, from which they bad 
received it. He was sofry to say, thatthe course 
of Senaters lagged behind the spirit of the age. 
They did not keep up with the sentiments and feel- 
ings of the people. The great mass of the people 
were in favor ef the ; assage cf such a bill as was 
now before the Senate, whether memoriais had been 
presented from this or that State on the subject. A 
disregard of the advances made by the great body 
of the people, in principles of this kind, might well 
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account for some of the great political changes 
which we had all witnessed within the last year cr 
two. He trusted that a bill, demanded by all tha 
considerations of humanity, mercy, and the public 
good, wculd pass, without any such amendmentjas 
was how proposed to it. 








SPEECH OF MR. SHEPARD, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
In the House of Representatives, February 4, 1841— 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
nion, on the Treasury Note bill. 

Mr. Basnarp of New York proposed to make a 
loaa of $10,000,000. 

Mr. Stancy of North Carolina offered an amend- 
ment to lay a duty of 10 pet cent. ad valorem on 
silks, 20 per cent. on wines, and 20 per cent. on 
linens, 

Mr. SHEPARD addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Cuainman: [am reluctant to continue this 
discussion, but honorable gentlemen have advanced 
doctrines which I consider of a dangerous tendency, 
and I cannot forbear to express my own opinions. 
Siace the commercial revulsion of 1837, the income 
of this Government has not been eqnal to its ex- 
penditure. In the years of plenty, the surplus re- 
venue was divided among the States, and now, in 
the day of comparative famine, no willingness is 
manifested to curtail expenses, but a proposition is 
made to increase the bordens of the people. ‘The 
member from Mane [Mr. Evans] has asked, “in 
what branch of the public service can reduction be 
made?” I shall not setup fora pelitical purviag 
bat I poimt to the unnecessary lensth of our ses- 
sions, to the disgraceful amount of contingencies, 
the enormous increase in the cost of collecting the 
revenue, and | believe that a faithful examination 
would unfold much more, that requires the knife 
and the caustic. Economy, however, should not 
approach stinginess, for this w ould ulti nately prove 
the grossest exiravacance; let worth and talent be 
well rewarded, and if sinecares be abolished, sala- 
ries reduced in proportion to the service rendered, 
and no expenses incurred for the special benefit of 
individuals or sections, I indulge the hope that, af- 
ter the revival of trade, the revenue will be amply 
sufficient for all the wants of Government. Gea- 
tlemen have poured forth cataracis of eloquence 
on the subject of corruption, but they errin jaying 
the whole blame on either of the great parties: it is 
immaterial who is the Presiden', or what faction 
bas the ascendency; if mach money be placed un- 
der the control of politicians, there is reason to fear 
that it will be used to advance the sehemes of par- 
ty, and to promote the interest of cunning leaders. 
It is wise, therefore, to save our rulers from temp- 
tation; it is just to let the people hold their own pro- 
perty, and to take the sma!lest gportion of their 
earnings, that the public service will admit, 

I am opposed to the levy of new taxes, until an 
honest effort be made to economize, and | will not 
conseat that three articles shall be selected at the 
present time for the partial legislation of Congress. 
A new President will shortly be in office; those, who 
have assumed ail the wisdom and virtue of the land, 
will have the reins of Government, and they should 
bear its responsibilities. At the next session the 
whole system of taxation must be revised, and there 
is nO necessity for anticipating the deliberations of 
our successors: let timely warning be given to all 
the great interes!s of the country; let the public 
mind be drawn to this important subject in al! its re- 
lations, and I hope that the question wil! be settled 
on a basis, satisfactory to all, and oppressive to 
none. 

A tax on imports is easy of collection, and borne 
without murmur by tke mass, because its suabile 
operation is not perceived, though: it is not the less 
powerful in its effect, or less liable to abuse, and 
sbould be watched with jealousy. The constiner 
pays the duty, and, if ihe article be lim:ted in qu in- 
tity or of indispensable necessity, this would be the 
end of the matter, and ose man would not have 
more right to complain than another. But where 
the crnsumption depends on the price, the impost 
has a much a wider bearing. If clothand mola:se+ 
be cheap, more of these comforts will be used than 
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when dear; a daty of 30 per cent. ad valorem on 
the former, and of 5 cents on the latter, must dimi- 
nish importation, or keep out of the country much 
that would otherwise enter. The foreigner is not 
the only person who would be isjured by this re- 
sult. His merchandise comes here in exchange for 
cur productions—the trader of the city is a mere 
agent of the industrious classes, he buys the corn, 
cotton, the tobacco, the naval stores, the manufac- 
tares of domestic labor, and gives them for the pro- 
ducts of other climes and other people. All com- 
merce is resolvable into the great principle of ex- 
change; if the country sells nothing, i can buy 
nothing; if itexports nothing it can import nothing; 
and that which comes here in the shape of foreign 
goods, is only another form of our own property, 
and is as much Ametican indusiry, as the grass of 
our fields, or the cloth of our factories. Any dis- 
tinction between them is fa‘lacious and unjust. 

Ifa tax, therefore, on foreign merchandise di- 
minish its consumption, domestic produce, which 
is exchanged for that merchandise, is indirectly af- 
fected. If we buy less of the foreigner, he is com- 
pelled to buy less of us; if we cease to take that 
which he can give, the market for the products of 
our own labor is jessened in like proportion. The 
exact degree to which the produce is injured by the 
customs, cannot be estimated with certainty, for 
trade, when driven from one pata, will generally 
find another; but as the natural course of things is 
the most profitable, any law, which obstructs the 
free interchange of commodities, and aims at the 
estabiishment of an artificial system, must be bur- 
densome to those classes, on whose industry the ex- 
periment is made. 

Bat, sir, let us leave theory, and take a more 
practical view of the subject. In 1839 the exports 
of the United States were valued at $103,533,891— 
of which $63,430,845 went to England, and 
$16,553,657 to France; in that yearcotton was 
shipped to the amouft of $61,238,982, of which 
$46,137,365 went to Great Britain, and $13,523,142 
to France—$9,832,943 of tobacco was exported, 
of which $5,362,331 wentto England, and $901,- 
950 to France—$2,460,198 of ice was shipped— 
$688,809 of naval stores, of which $501,584 went 
to England. It thus appears thatcotton, tobacco, 
rice, and naval stores, constitule more than two- 
thirds of the exports of the couniry, ($74,220 923,) 
and that England and France are the great mar- 
kets, to which these productions ate carried. Is- 
dian corn and timber would swell this sum con- 
siderably; they are left out of the calcula‘ion, be- 
cause they are not exclusively the product of the 
six or seven States, which rei-e the great amount 
above mentioned. The imports of the same year 
amounted to $162,092.132, of which $71,600,351 
came from England, and $33,284,119 from France, 
consisting principally of the manufactures of wool, 
cotton, iron, linen, silk, &c. These facts prove 
that an immense trade exists between the countries, 
founded on the mutual wants of the people, 
and the variety of their indastry—a trade that 
that would keep pace with the increase of popula- 
tion, and the growing demands of civilized life, if 
not disturbed by political quackery. England re- 
quires the raw material, but her climate forbids the 
culture. America needs the produce of British 
workmanship, but she cannot struggle with ma- 
tuced skill, vast capital, and low wages. Such ties 
bind together the nations of theearth. The gifts of 
Providence are widely distributed, perhaps, to show 
man that his rea! interest and substantial comfort 
are promote+ by peace and harmony. 

If, for any purpose, a tax is laid on iron and 
woollen, so that the foreign manufacture is driven 
out of the market, or its consumption diminished, 
the foreigner will take less of cotton, tobacco, naval 
stores, or other domestic articles, which were ex- 
changed forhisown. The revenue of this country 
is principally derived from duties on the manufac- 
tures of Great Britain: her cotton goods, her wool- 
len cloth, her iron, her glass, and her sugar, have 
been the great objects «f attack—they have sus- 
tained tke burden of the cderal Government, 
though this very Eegland consumes nearly two- 
thirds of our domestic productions. Ila aiming a 
blow at the foreigner, you strike one of your own 
citizens; the tax collected is paid by the consumer, 
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but tbe effect reaches the prcducer, and all interest. 
ed in bis prosperity. ‘This producer is the agricul. 
tarist of the Southern Siates—the cotton grower, 
the tobacco planter, and the getter of naval stores: 
tae raiser of lndian cora is also concerned, for his 
market is among the planters, devoied to other pro- 
ducts, and every citizen of those States, whatever 
may be his occupation, is benefited by maintaining 
the value of tbe staples, which give strength and 
wealib to the Southern community. 

If this reasoning be sound, the Federal Govern. 
ment indirectly taxes the industry of a few States, 
This will bring no complaint from me, whilst the 
burden is reasonable, and the money is used for 
wise and constitutional purposes. Bat taxation 
should be equal. All receive protection from 
the Government, and all esjoy its inestima- 
ble blessings; a tax is levied on the agricul- 
turist,theugh his property requires no more vigilance 
than that of other citizens, and why should 
the domestic manufacturer escape? Is he a beiter 
man, or a braver soldier? Does he contribute 
more to the wealth of the country? Is he mure 
liberal in his means or policy? And yet he is the 
favorite of the Governmen|, living without taxa- 
tion, posszssing the home market by warring against 
foreign articics, and, as I will procerd to show, 
having the advantage of free trade with foreign 
States. 

By the “Compromise act” of 1833, silks and 
linens were admitted free of duty. ‘This was done, 
contrary to the wishes of the planter, for the bene- 
fit of the manufacturer: he did not produce silk and 
linen goods, and insisted that the whole tax should 
be laid on iron, cotton, woollens, and other neces- 
saries of life, because, in these things, he was a 
rival to the foreigner. The consequence is, that 
the trade between France and the United States has 
greatly increased; in 1830 the silks impored were 
valued at $5,774,910; in 1835 they went up to 
$16,247,782; in 1839 tg $21,350,669. The whole 
exportation of cotton to France has also increased, 
amounting in 1832 to little more than $7,500,000, 
and now to $13 323,142. Here is a powerful ar- 
gument in favor of free trade; restriction is the mala- 
ria of commerce, its fetid breath deadens enterprise, 
and when it passes away, every thing spripgs into 
life and actividy. What was intended to be a gra- 
tuity to the manufacturer, has become useful to the 
cotton planter. France consumes nearly a fourth 
of the crop; she is steadily improving in sk:]i and 
means, and may become a rival market to Eng- 
land for the great staple. But if a duty be im- 
posed on liness and silks, this fair prospect may 
be seriously darkened; wise rulers will hesitatz be- 
fore they take a step of such importance without 
urgent necessity. 

Glance your eye, sir, over the list of importa- 
tions. You will find that heavy duties are imposed 
on nearly all the articles which come here in ex- 
change for cotion, tobacco, &c. except worsieds, 
wines, and these two, which are now selected for 
taxation. This is the only redeeming feature in 
the system of injustice; and yet gentiemen seem 
anxious to complete their work, and make it utterly 
hideous. If more revenue be absolutely necessary, 
it is at least decent that Southern egriculture should 
not bear the whole burden; and I will direct the at- 
tention of honorable members to a few objects that 
have escaped notice. 


Shoes and leather are taxed, for the special com- 
fort of the tanners and boot makers of Lynn, in 
Massachusetts; but raw hides and skins come in 
free, to the amount of $8,158,027: they are im- 
ported from Mexico and South America, in ex- 
change for those manufactures, which the Govern- 
ment has so bouatifully protected from European 
competition. Dyes to the amount of $586,450, 
mahogany $504,826, barilla $150,637, also are ad- 
mitted freé of daty: they are used by the manu- 
facturer; they coms principally from South Ame- 
rica, in exchange for the work of the favorite. 
Coffee, valued at $9,744,103, is free: it comes from 
Brazil and Cuba; the former is a great market for 
the products cf Northern labor, and the only pro- 
ductions of the latter which are taxed heavily in this 
country are sugar, which the creole of Louisiana 
wishes to furnish at a high price, and spirits, which 
our rulers fear might entice the people from a de; 
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licious beverage called ‘Yankee rum.” Teas, 
anjounting to $2 424 594, are also free: they come 
from China, in exchange for specie, and cotton ma- 
nufactures. In 1839, there was exported $850,533 
of fish to Cuba, Hayu, and South America; $60 455 
of oil to the same and the Hanse towns; $2,975,301 
of eotton goods to Soath America, principaily; 
$178,142 of spermaceti candies to the same region; 
$361 840 of furniture to Cuba, &c; $453 471 of 
soap and candies to South America; $134,588 of 
iron and nails to Cuba, &c.; $748,862 of manu- 
factares of iron to. South America and Cuba, 
&ec. &c; and $197,162 of gunpowder to Mex- 
ico and South America. Nutmegs, pepper, 
cocoa, to a considerable amount, come in free trom 
Helland and South America. Without going 
farther into detail, it will be seen that many other 
articles, besides wine, silk, and linens, are admit- 
ted free of duty; but they are essential to ‘the fac- 
tories, or come in return for the products of manu- 
facturing labor, and this may be a good reason to 
continue the bounty. More than two thirds of the 
imports from England aré taxed, and one-third of 
those from France; ‘whilst’ the merchandise from 
other ceuntries is adotitted’ on more favorable 
terms er entirely free; the commerce, in which the 


agricultural States of the Sanih are most deeply in- 
te ‘at: 5 is shackled and embarrassed, whilst that 
roe aha ried on’ by the industry of other sec- 


most liberal footing. And 
bysa Government established for the 





whole Union. Sir, I will not.ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania (Mr. Breckewrider] to tell his 
constitu 


| policy and fair dealing for- 
bid ‘Ht might be cons.dered rode, 
as they ape ‘think it just to tax the whole 
world for their own benefit. But I was grieved and 
astounded to hear the honorable member from Sou'h 
Carolina (Mr. Tiaomrson;) he has volunteered t: 
lay a harden jose whom he represents, and he 
will be spatt - wiih praise for his magni nimity— 
but, sir, it isa~ ithe has no right to prac- 
tise, until he is prepared-to defray the whole cost. 
The excuse for taxing wines, silks, and linens, is 
thatthey are luxuries, The gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Nisbet] talked of the rich man, riding in 
his carriage’ and flaunting in silk. Such language 
gave me pain; it may blind the people of Georgia, 
but it cannot exalt the reputation of the gentleman. 
A tax on the rich willy not benefit the poor; the fine 
lady will use silk, thouzh its price be increased, 
but a heavy duty will debar the less wealthy 
from such apparel. Bat this cry proceeds 
from a.source, that honest men will uistrust 
—it comes from those who established and 
fastened on the country the restrictive system. 
Mr. Cray was the author of the act of 1824, and 
Mr. Wersster wés the champion of the law of 
1828; by the former a tax of 33} per cent. ad valo- 
rem was placed on woollens, 33 cents per square 
yard on cotton bagging, 3 cents per pound on cables 
and other iron, 5 cents per pound on nails, 30 per 
cent. ad valorem on scythes, spader, knives, shovels 
—by the latter the duty on woollens was increased 
to 45 per cent, ad valorem, an additional tax of 10 
pe cent. ad valorem was put on axes, drawing 
nivesjadzes, 10 cents per gallon on molasses, and 
by this or the act of 1832, 10 cents per bushel on 
salt, and appa on brown sugar. _ These things 
were done to benefit the manufacturers of Lowell, 
the iron monger of Pittsburgh, the grower of hemp 


in ae ed: sugar planter of Louisiana: 
the poor were taxed for their blanke's, for the ordi- 
nary comforts of life, for the utensils which gaia 
their livelihood, and the rights of all were tram- 
ave: under foot to gratify ambition and cupidity. 

bare memory of such acts must fill every 
sound heart with indignation; the authors will find 
it difficult to assume the guardianship of the poor, 
for professions will not save them from’ suspicion. 
Bat, sir, I am willing to lay the greatest burden on 
laxaries, and, to test the sincerity of gentlemen, [ 
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come in without any duty. Will our nents 
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getting money, to squauder oa electivneering pro- 


jects. If, however, gentlemen prefer another prin- 
ciple, let an ad vulorem duty of 10 per cent. be laid 
on all importations, whether necessaries or luxuries; 
acommon feature should pervate our systein of 
taxation; we ought not 'o legislate againsta !uxury 
to-day, and make war to-morrow on the common 
necessaries of life, er the Government shoud re- 
coguis? no distinction, and put all on the same {oot- 
ing. If I am not mistaken, the northefa cap:talist 
is beginning to manufactuce silk guods; the day is 
past when he can bo'dly ask for protection, but if 
a duty could be Jaid, under any pretence whatever, 
the infant factories would swell into great es- 
tablishmeats, and the whole people wou'd contti- 
bute to his weal:h. ‘This may be one of the secret 
springs of the hypocritical movement for the relief 
of the poor, 

Mr. Chairman, an attempt has been made to di- 
vide the friends of free trade, by appealinz to the 
se'fi-hness of the tobacco planter. We are toid 
that a duty of 75 cents per pound is levied on to- 
bacco in England, and that France prohibits the 
article, except a certain qaantity for the King, who 
derives a large revenue from its sale; these facts 
are considered sound reasons for taxing wines, 
silks, and linens, in order to force England and 
France to admit tobacco on more liberal terms. If 
there was the slightest probability of open:ng the 
market, [ should not hesitate to impose counter- 
vailing duties; but I ask the gentleman from Mary- 
land to mention a single instance where they have 
succeeded. ‘ihese nations themselves have becn 
waxing a commercial warfare for centuries; their 
statute books are full of the most absurd regula- 
tions, injurious to both parties, and now, when the 
error is seen, they cannot be touched, because great 
interests are dependent on the permanency of the 
laws. England and France are enormously iu- 
debited, and they must impose heavy taxes to pay 
the interest. Does the member from Maryland 
expect tobacco to be favored, when almost every 
thing thing that is eaten, drunken, or used in those 
countries, is grievons!y burdened? Perhaps Eng- 
land considers tobacco a “luxury,” and thinks it 
right that her aristocracy should pay for the enjoy- 
ment; or she views it as a poison, whose use is 
destructive to health and cleanliness, and should be 
discoureged. The climate of Great Britain is 
good for tobacco, but its culture was forbidden 
more than one hundred years ago. This cir- 
cumstance may throw light on her policy, 
and warn gentlemen of the danger of con- 
verting a consumer ioto a rival producer. 
Now, sir, is there much hope of driving France 
and England from tkeic ancient policy? Nego- 
tiation may ultimately suceeed, but the pride 
of those firm and gallant nations will be kindicd at 
any measure, which bears the aspect of constraint, 
and the trade may be still farther shackled. Sup- 
pose, however, that retaliatory duties should not 
be successful, endthen the tax on wines, silks, 
and linens wi'l become a real injury to the planter; 
these are some of the articles which come in ex- 
change for tobacco, and, if their consumption be 
diminished, the foreigner will be less able to pur- 
chase the domestic product. So that in striving to 
get more, we may loze the advantages already pos- 
sessed. 

But in quarreling about tobacco, we may bring 
down the value of another great staple. France 
and England will take cotton in exchange for their 
productions, and is it wise or just to embarrass 
a trade, that is mutually beneficial, because the ru- 
lers of Europe will not also receive tobacco? Sir, 
this would not be dissimilar to the opium war on 
China. The universal demand for the great ex- 
port, may be a blessing conferred, in recompense 
for the deadly climate where it grows, and I feel 
sure that the tobacco planter will not gramble at 
the preference, or wish to pursue a dangerous po- 
Licy at the risk of injuring another citizen. It can- 
not be. that Maryland, Virginia, and the fairest 
portion of my own State, will desert the princi- 
pies for which they have long struggled; the gilded 
bait now presented is adeception of the enemy, to 
lure them from the safe ground heretofore occupied. 
The outsidefis fair,but within is concealed the ins'ra- 
ment that will drag them (0 destruction. Ifour ranks 
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be brokea, and the Goverament once more begin 


to reculate industry, the stronger interes's will 
rule according to their passions and their appetite: 
the his'ory of the past is an index to the future, and 
the tariffs of i824 and 1828 show what may be ex- 
rec’ed from those who are hungry and thirsty after 
plan‘er. 

The principal object of these taxing schemes, is 
to prepare the way for dividing the proceeds of the 
public lands among the States. When Virginia 
ceded the Northwestern Territory in 1734, she de- 
clared that ‘the lands shall be considered a com- 
mon fund for the use and benefit of such of the 
Unit.d States, as have become or sha!l become 
members of the Confederation or Federal alliance 
of the said States, Virginia ioclusive, according to 
their usual respective proportions in the general 
charge ani expenditure, and shall be faithfully 
and bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and {or 
no other purpose whatsoever.” At that time, be- 
fore the existence of the present Constitution, the 
Treasury of the United States was supplied by 
assessment on the Sta’es, in proportion to the land 
tax of each, and it is not surprising that the idea of 
a geucral fund should be connected with the man- 
nec in which it was usually raised. This cx- 
plains the language in the latter part of the para- 
graph above quoted, “according to their usual re- 
spective proportions in the general charge and ex- 
penditure,” which has been seized on as an autho- 
rity for giving tothe States the proceeds of the 
land. A mind anxious for truth, and not in 
search of an excuse for bad policy, will be satisfied 
that the expression “common fund,” evinces the 
intention of Virginia to grant this Territory to the 
S:ates a nation, not as separate communilies, 
From the time of the cession, down to a very late 
period, this opinion was universally entertained, 
and its contrary is not heard of, till poli icians be- 
gan to think ita good instroment for delusion and 
bribery. The grant of Virginia extende { only to 
the sovereignty of the country; the land itself be- 
longed to the aborigines, it was purchased from them 
by this Government, paid for by taxes levied 
at the custom-house, and in every view mast 
be considered a national property. But that por- 
tion of ihe Northwestern Territory which remains 
unsold, is very small in comparison to the im- 
mense demain which was acquired from Francr; 
ani yet honorable members who use the cession of 
Virginia as anargument, do not distncuish, aod 
intend to apply the same principle of d sribution 
to the whole of that vast region. Whatever pre- 
tence, therefore, may be set forth, and however ta- 
borious gentlemen may be to disguise the real cha- 
rac'er of this measure, it conceals a doctrine of 
great magnitade and of momentous c% sequences. 
Sir, is it constitutional, or is it proper, that Con- 
gress chould collect money fer the Sate Legi:ia- 
tures? These are the questions involved in ths 
discussion, and itis unworthy of a statesman to 
evade them, for the decision must deeply affect the 
destiny of our institutions. 

Tae Federal Government was estab!ished for the 
purposes declared in the Constitution; it was au- 
thorized to “regulate commerce,” “to declare 
war,” “to raise armies,” “to maintain a navy,” 
“to provide for the common defence,” &>.; all 
powers not delegated are reserved to the States, 
and it was designed that all the duties of Govern- 
ment, not imposed on Congress,should be performed 
by the local Legislature. The excellence of the 
system depends on keeping each of there agents in 
its prescribed orbit. If the central body draw tw 
itself what specially belongs to the smaller crea- 
tions, er if these grasp at the means which give 
vigor and efficiency to the great head, the whee 
Government will be thrown into confusion. The 
Constitation does not empower Congress to become 
a tax gatherer for the State Legisia‘ures, and it is 
net necessary that we should assnme this respecta- 
ble position, for the same authority is given to both, 
though the forms may be differen'; and if money 
be needed for sectional objects, it ought to be levied 
by the local Government. But a great arguer 
(Mr. Wester] bas said that Congress has power 
to “dispose of the territory of the United States,” 
withoat any limitation, and therefore we cana acton 
this subject according to our own discretion. Hi ihr. 
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Le sound reasoning, it is constitational for us to 


to borrow money, and give it to the kingdom of 
France, for the power to borrow is also unlimited. 
The true method of construing the sacred compact 
of our fathers, is to take an enlarged view of 
the whole instrument; the subordinate grants 
are ancillary to the great object; the power of 
taxation was conterred to effect the main purpcses 
of the Federal] Government, and in “disposing” of 
national property, we are bound to think of national 
duties, and ‘o refrain from interfering with local 
atlairs, however expedient it may seem tobe. In 
their zeal to appropriate the public domain, and 
achieve a parly triamph, gentlemen should remem- 
ber that the procredings of to-day will be en ex- 
ample for to-morrow; a false construction of our 
great charter may be the basis of future schemes, 
repugnant to the spiritof the contract, and hostile 
to the interesis and feelings of large minori‘es of 
the people. 

Toat portion of the opposite party, which boldly 
avows its principles, and js not ashamed of its true 
name, | sinceicly respect; from the remainder, that 
is Federal in doctrine and Republican in profes- 
sion, that is endeavoling to cheat the coun ry by 
tricks and devices, we have not much to hope. The 
former seeks to strengthen this Government, by 
making the States dependent cn its bounty: formerly 
the plan was to encroach on the jurisdiction of the 
Sta'es, but now they are invited to assault the cen- 
tral Government, and seize ils property. When the 
Legislatures tas‘e of the public land, do gentlemen 
suppose that ihe appetite for spoil will be satiated? 
May not other demagogues outstrip their teachers, 
and require a still greater share of the National 
Treasury?) The Danaides were condemned to the 
endless task of pouring water intoa leaky vessel, 
and a similar fate will attend us, if thirsty patriots 
increase in number with the usual rapidity. Is it 
wise, then, for the henest friends of a safe and 
efficient Government to threw away its means, 
and impair its necessary strength? Perhaps they 
suppose that depletion will render indispensable 
their favorite measure—a protective tariff. And 
is this the way to make the Government strong, to 
fix it deep in the hearts of the people, to create in 
us love and reverence for the work of our fathers? 
No, sir, Congress only becomes a tool of the domi- 
nant mejori'y; it is used for vicious designs; and 
though one section may receive the shower of gold, 


another is burdened and oppressed. 

But ts this an auspicious period for the pol’cy of 
distribution? In order to cast odium on Mr. Van 
Buren, genticmen bave drawn a sombre piciure of 


our condition; according to them, the Tieasury is 
in perfect chars, the army d sorganized, the navy 
rotting, the Government heavily indebted, and yet 
they wich to dissipate the public revenue. Look 
abroad, sir, at the events which are transpiring in 
other quarters of the globt; France, armed to the 
teeth, increasing her marine, and indu'ging in 
dreams of ggantic ambition—Great Britain, dic- 
tating to Europe, plundering Asia, and arrogantly 
searching our own ships on the high seas. At a mo- 
ment England cou'd pounce on Cuba, and annoy the 
whole Southern coast, or a fleet of her steamships 
might anchor in the harbor of New York, before 
the blow was even suspecied. Are we prepared to 
repel aggression? Have we availed ourselves of 
the great improvements in naval science? No, sir, 
American statesmen are too Lusy with the petty 
schemes of pessonal agerandisement—they hunt af- 
ter popularity as if it were the philosopher's stone 
—and they are now striving to bribe the country 
with that money, which should be devoted to its 
protection. Shame,shame cn such agrarian pro- 
jects! 

The annual income from the public lands may 
be $3 000,000, and if it be given to the Legisla- 
tures, the whole result is, that one agent is ex- 
changed for another, and the people themselves do 
net reccive the benefi'. Pennsylvania mizht get 
$300 000, and some would cai] this a gratuity, for 
which honor and glory shoa'd be awarded to the 
man, who has discovered a new process of acquir- 
ing money. Butif this fund be taken from the 
‘Treavury, its place must be supplied by new taxes, 
or old burdens will remain, from which the country 
ovght to be relieved. Pennsylvania will pay back 





to the United States as much as she receives; her 
people will be taxed to return money which we 
gave to the Legislatures, and n> one but a dema- 
gogue can see the wisdom of this operation. The 
share of North Carolina might be $100,000, and 
the honest people of that ancient Commonwealth 
are made to believe, that this comes from the abun- 
dant generosity of somebody unknown; whilst, in 
reality, their salt, iron, sugar, molasses, cloth, &c. 
are highly taxed at the custom-house, to enable 
this Government to transfer a portion of its reve- 
nue to the rulers of the States. The deception thus 
practised is a great objection to this scheme: if the 
tax payers, knew whence ihe money was derived, 
or directly felt the hand that was rammaging their 
pockets, they would be more watchful of the politi- 
cians who control the local powers, and would 
hold them to the strictest accountability. But if 
Federal policy prevails, we shall behold a un- 
versal scene of fraud and imposition; the facility 
of getting the people’s money, without being 
caught, will open the door to the wildest schemes 
of expenditure, and the poor creatures, who hang 
about the legislative hall, seeking pay for dirty ser- 
vices, will receive an ample share of the public 
property. Why do we hear the groans that come 
up from every portion of the land, on account of 
debt? Credit has been too easy, and the people, 
not feeling any immediate burden, did not perceive 


the weight that every day’s misccnduct was accu- | 
mulating. Such will be the issue of any contri- | 
vance to blind the country; the honest, and manly | 
way is to tell the truth, and to scorn the political | 


legerdemain which has become a favorite substitute 
for virtue and intelligence. 

Mr. Chairman,I did hope that this session would 
be devoted to busisess, For years, the bitter con- 


flict of party spirit has consumed the time of this | 


House, and made us overlook the serious duties of 
legislation. The country needs repose, and if the 
promises of the late canvass were remembered, 
there would be a union of spirit and feeling to pro- 
mote the welfare of the whole nation. But, sir, 
economy is never mentioned, extraragance has 
ceased to be frightful, reform is the subject of ridi- 
cule, and the majority of this House are taunted 
with parsimony, because we are sincerely anxious 
to curtail expenses, and avoid the necessity of new 
taxation. The member from Maine [Mr. Evans] 
boldly contends that the expenditure has not been 
too large; the gentleman from New York sk-tches 
a magnificent picture of improvements to be made; 
whilst their friend from Tennessee [Mr. Bett} 


gently chides them for being so open-mouthed, bat | 


does not commit himself in favor of economy, and 
complains of all things which his opponents are 
endeavoring to do. These are ominous signs— 
they exhibit a sordid hankering after patronage, 
and shadow forth the career which honorable gen- 
tlemen intend to pursue. The tumult of one elec- 
tion has scarcely subsidec, when preparations are 
made fer another conflict of a yet mcre vindictive 
character. The coming Administration is consi- 
dered but the herald of one tha! is mightier aod 
prouder than his representative: its influence will 
be used, its offices will be distributed, and its mea- 
sures will be directed to elevate the man, who 
brought it into existence. Sir, is the country no- 
thiog, are the people nothing, that politicians have 
the audacity to make these selfish arrangements, 
without reference to the.glory and well-being of the 
Republic? Such daring innovations, and reckless 
tampering with great interests, are worse than the 
mummery, the imbecility, and pompous parade, 
that now disgrace the land. But, if these fore- 
bodings prove unfounded, and the new Presi‘ent 
shall think and act for the whole nation, and not 
for a clique or a particular section, no member of 
this House will give him a more cieerful supzort 
than myself. 





SPEECH OF MR. BENTON, 
Or Miss“urt. 
In Senate, Tuesday, January 26, 1841. 
The bill to establish a permanent prospective 
pre-emption sj stem, in favor of settlers on the pub- 
lic lands, who shall inhabit and cultivate the same, 


and raise a log cabin thereon, was taken up, and 
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having been read through, the question being on 
the motion of Mr. CrirrenpeN to recommit the 
bill, with instructions to report a bill for the distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands among the States. 


Mr. MANGUM addressed the Senate at much 
length in opposition to the bill, and in favor of the 
recommitment. 


Mr. BENTON rose in reply, not to the Senator 
who had jast taken his seat, [Mr. Manoeum,] but 
in reply to a Senaior who had spoken on Saturday, 
[Mr. Weezster,] and who on thatday had amended 
an argument in favor of the land distribution bill, 
which he had used on Thursday. On that day he [Mr. 
W.] rested the whole argumentin favor of the consti- 
tutional pewer of Congress to pass the bill, on the 
terms and conditions of the cession acts and deeds 
from the different States. He relied on nothing 
else. He (Mr. B.) had replied to him on the spot, 
showing the utter inadequacy of this argument— 
showing that it did not cover the bill, or hardly 
touch it—that the bill applied to all the lands of the 
United States—those purchased from Spain and 
France, as well as those acquired from the States. 
The answer was conclusive; it was mathematical; 
it was the logic of the exact sciences; and every 
one saw its effect. It patan end to the debate; 
and, to all appearance, it had put an end to the 
question. Thus the debate of Thursday termi- 
nated. 


On Saturday the Senator from Massachusetts re- 
newed the discussion, and amended his argument. 
He brought forward new matter, which had escaped 
his view on Thursday. He took a new position, 
establishing himself on that clause in the Constitu- 
tion which authorizes Congress to dispose of the 
territory of the United States. Upon this clause he 
took position, and deduced from it a new argument 
in favor of the distribution bill, broad enough to 
cover all the lands, come from where they might, 
but not valid enough to stand examination. He 
deduced from it an unlimited authority in Congress 
to dispose not merely of the lands, but ef the land 
revenue itself, according to its will and pieasure, 
without either guide or restraint from the Constitu- 
tion. He made Gongress absolute over that branch 
of the revenue, discriminating it from custom-house 
and internal revenue, and making it a fund for the 
unlimited exercise of legislative discretion. The 
argument was a startling one, wholly foreign to 
the nature of our powers, and vesting Congress 
with the same power over the whole property of 
the United Siates, which was claimed for the 
lands. This was immediately shown by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio, [Mr. ALLEN,] who pointed to the 
words of the Constitution, and showed that the 
word territory was coupled with that of other pro- 
perty, so that, if Congress had unlimited authority 
over the lands, it also had it over all the other pro- 
perty of the Union. This was a slartling view of 
the new argument, both for the immensity of the 
property it would cover—the whole, in fact, which 
the Government owns, or may own—and the arbi- 
trary, despotic nature of the power which it claim- 
ed for Congress. I undertake to add nothing to 
the view which that Senator presented in his lumi- 
nous reply, but proceed to expose the fallacy of 
the new argument under a different aspect. 

And, first, Mr. President, I wish to remark upon 
the fallacy of the sense in which a term, vital to 
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the argument, is constantly used here, and else- 
where. It is the term cession, as applied to the 
acts and deeds by which Virginia, Georgia, and 
some other States, conveyed their rights in these 
lands to the General Government. That term is 
constantly used in the sense of gift, gratuity, dona- 
tion; and that not in relation to jurisdiction, or a 
right of purchase from the Indians, bat in rela'ion 
to the soil itself—in relation to the land itself— 
which is supposed thus to have been gratuitously 
bestowed. This is a mistake—an error—a fallacy 
—an illusion. The ceding States ceded no land— 
gave no land—conveyed no land, to the General 
Government. They ceded nothing but that which 
they had; and they had nothing in these lands but 
the right of purchzsing them from the Indians, or 
the right of conquest in the event of hostilities. 
From the time of William Penn, this is all that the 
grantees of the crown, the colonies, or the States, 


have claimed in the Indian land covered by their | 


grants or charters. Each for itself claimed the right 
of acquisition of that which was within its limits; and 
this right of acquisition is all that the ceding States 
could convey, or did convey, to the United States. 
They conveyed ,pothing but the right of purchase; 
and this has been the understanding of all the par- 
ties—the States) the Indians, and the Federal Go- 
vernmernt—fromi the first day of the cessions to the 
present hour, Never, ina single instance, has the 
Federal Government occupied one foot of this 
ground untikafter it was purchased from the Indian 
tribe which claimed it. Never has she sold an 
acre until she had first bought it of the Indians; and 
where they have refused to sell, she has refused to 
disturb their possession, and either waited their time, 
and their price, as in the case of the Cherokee 
lands fn the Southern States; or became their agent 
to sell the whole for their benefit, as in the case of 
the Chickasaw lands in the State of Mississippi. 
This is the exact state of all these cessions; so that 
itis indubitably true that, so far as land is con- 
cerned, and that is the only thing which the present 


question touches, the United States is a purchaser 


ofrom the Indians, and not a donee from the States. 
- She holds under Indian treaties, and not under 


State cessions. The same with the Florida and 
Louisiana acquisitions. We acquired from France 
and Spain precisely what we had acquired from 
the Siates—ihe same, and nothing more nor less. 
We obtained jurisdiction over the ceded territory, 
and acquired the right of purchase from the Indians. 
We have taken possession of no ground, not an 
acre, in Florida or Louisiana, until purchased from 
the Indians who claimed it. We have acted by 
the lands ceded by France and Spain precisely as 
we have acted by those ceded by the States. We 
have bought them from their Indian owners, or 
claiman's, before we touched them. They all come 
to us, so far as we have acquired them, in the same 
manner—by Indian treaties, and not by foreign 
treaties—by purchases from the Indians, and not 
by cessions from the crowns of France and Spain. 
Thas, sir, all the lands of the United States are 
held by the same tenure, and acquired in the same 
mode. All our proprietary rights are the same} 


"they are all held by purchase, and all paid for by 


money taken out of the treasury of the Union. 
All our acquisitions are purchases, and large is 
the amount which has been paid for them: to 


’ France, fifteen millions of dollars; to Spain, five 


millions; to the Indians, eighty-five millions; to 
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some of the States large sums, as to Georgia, to 
which State the Federal Governient paid a great 
sum, besides extinguishing, for her benefit, at a 
great cost, the Cherokee title within her limits. 
Eighty-five millions is the purchase money paid to 
the Indians alone, besides annuities yet to run, and 
other indemnities, amounting now to about 
$775,000 per annum. Four hundred and forty- 
two millions of acres is the quantity thus purchased 
from the Indians; eighty-five millions the amount 
paid to them, besides the running aanuities; twen- 
ty millions paid to France and Spain, and several 
millions to Georgia for the right of purchase: in 
all, above one hundred and ten millions paid for 
these lands. Now, where did all this money come 
froin? 
United States, and has not yet been reimbursed to 


it; for the sa’es of the lands have not been equalto | 


he cost of their acquisition and management. 


Can we distribute custom-house or direct tax | 
The | 
who‘e argument that we hear, and the bill in ques- | 
All agree that we cannot, | 


revenue? It is admitted that we cannot. 


tion, all admit it. 
But, behold the wonders of the juggling art! We 
cannot take the money out of the Treasury and di- 
vid + it, but we may take the money out of that 
saine Treasury and convert it into Jand, and then 
reconvert the land into money, and then make the 
division! This is what the new argument of the 
Senator from Massachusetts amounts to! 
mere circumvention of the Constitution. It makes 
mockery and derision of that instrument. It is a 
esson in legislative alchymy, by which, not base 
metals are transmuted into gold, but unconstitu- 
tional acts are metamorphosed into constitutional 
ones. 

This is the character and effect of the new ar- 
gument, and where is the limit to its applica- 
tion—where the limit to the division of money 
which Congress may make under it? Our public 
lands are already estimated by the distribution par- 
ty atone billion two hundred millions of dollars. All 
that may be sold and divided out. We have, besides, 
some hundred millions of other property—forts— 
ships—foundries-——arsenals — navy yards—public 
buildings of all kinds—this Capitol: all these may 
be divided out; for they are other property; and all 
the other property of the United States is subject 


Itisa 


to the same power of disposition which applies to | 
In addition to this we may go on to 


the territory. 
convert and reconvert, to the end of the chapter. 
We may buy, and sell, and divide, as long as mo- 


ney, or land, or property of any kind can be found. | 
Such is tke end of the Senator’s new and amended | 


argument. 


We have heard of latitudinarians in religion and | 


in politics. We have heard of dexterous construc- 
tionists, who could construe themselves cut of any 
creed, or any fundamental law. 


tution. 
fore? 
the United States was without a limit, without a 
restriction, without a guide, upon the exercise of 
its money powers? that it may, by a juggling trick 
of its own contrivance, throw off every constiiu- 
tional restraint upon the power to raise, or to use 
money—take i's own will for its sole guide, and go 
on todispose of handreds of milliens, or thousands 
of millions of dollars, according to its own will and 
pleasure. Certainly, of all latitudinarian con- 
stractions of the Constitution, this is the widest and 
most dangerous. It is also one of the most fla- 
grantly unfounded and indefensible; so that the 
Senator from Massachusetts, unfortunate as he 
was in his scant and stinted constitutional argu- 
ment of Tharsday, was still more so in the new 
and amended and boundless one of Saturday. 

I now come, said Mr. B. to a subject which has 
beceme connected with this debate, and which has 
assumed a form to require a most deliberate consi. 


Sir, it came from the Treasury of the | 


We have seen | 
some wide constructions put upon our own Consti- | 

But who ever heard of the like of this be- | 
Whoever heard before that the Congress of | 
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deration. I allude to the question of a foreign in- 
terference in our late Presidential election. I 
chanced to refer to this interfereace in a late speech; 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Carr: expen] de- 
nied it, and the Senator from Massachusstis lar. 
Werster] has reiterated the denial. Under these 
circumstances it becomes my duty to advance, or 
to recede—to sus'ain my assertion, orto retract it; 
and, as truth and justice will not permit me to do 
the latter, nothing remains but to go on with the 
accusation and bring forward the proofs. This I 
mean to do, and with the gravity and moderation 
which is due to the occasion. Ii is notan occasion 
for invective, for denunciation, for assertion with- 
out evidence; it is not an occasion for passion or 
personality. It is an cecasion which requires calm- 
ness, fairness, considerat:oo, and precision. It is 
a case which requires the proof to follow the 
charge, and the whole to be conducted with the 
gravity and equity of a judicial investigation. It 
concerns foreigners, who are not here to speak for 
themselves; it concerns the safety and independence 
of our form of government, which should not be 
lightly subjected to suspicions which weaken its 
strength. I know the responsibility of my posi- 
tion. I feel myself to be responsible for what I 
say—responsible to my own conscience, and to the 
greatest power of the age—the moral sense of all 
good men. Under this sense of responsibility I 
proceed to the discharze of my duty, and will first 
state the question over again, that Senators may be 
correc'ed of errors into which they have fallen, 
and my own design be made more c'ear and mani- 
fest. I have nothing to do with the loss or gain of 
the late election. I do not pretend to account here 
for its result. I do not think the inquiry a fit topic 
to be introduced inio thischamter. Itizoneof party, 
and belongs to the forum of the people, and not tothe 
bar of the Senate. I have a higher object in view 
—one which rises far above pariy contests— 
one which rises far above the question of party 
supremacy—one which goes to the independence 
and the safety of our form of Government—which 
concerns the feelings of every patriot, be his place 
what it may in party politics—and which staris 
the frightful question whether this Republic, like 
all free Governments, is to become the prey and 
spoil of foreign interference, and foreign influence? 
This is the odject in view, and this the question 
which it raises; a question which has nothing to do 
with the loss or gain of tha election—which has 
nothing to do with our party contests—which re- 
fers solely to foreigners, and to their conduct in our 
election—to their interference in our election; and 
this without even suggesting the effect of that in- 
terference, and how far it might have irflauenced 
the result. I disclaim and repel all this inquiry, 
and limit myself to the mere quesiion of inte:fer- 
ence. Have foreigners interfered in our election? 
That is my question; and not have foreigners go- 
verned the election? The offence isin the interference! 
The outrage to our form of Government—the insult 
to every American feeling—the atiack upon our in- 
dependence—is in the interference itse!f! in the au- 
dacity and criminality of daring to interfere in our 
election atall,and not in the contingent conse- 
quence of more or less effect from that interfence. 
This is my question. It is one worthy to exclie my 
inquiries—worthy to engage the attention of the 
Senate—worthy to command the attention of all 
patriots, be their party politics what they may; and 
to this question, stripped of all extraneous matter, 
I now proceed; and shall commence at once with 
the introduction of proofs 

Behold this book, said B. holding up a new and 
handsome octavo volume. It is fresh from the 
London press, and speaks the sentiments of the 
English capitalists in relation to moneyed qaes- 
tions, and political parties, in the United S:aies. It 
is a work upon the financial position and credit of 
such of our States as have contracted debts in Eu- 
rope; with a survey of their weaith and resources, 
their ability and disposition to pay their debts, and 
the dangers to be apprehended trom the growth and 
prevalence of Democratic principles in the Uni'ed 
States. It was published in London on the 26th 
cay of December, 1839, being, by a curious coinei- 
dence, the precise time ai which the anti-assump- 
ticn resolations were cnbmitted in this chamber. 
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The name of Alexander Trotter, esq. is placed on 


the title page, as the author of the work; bat it is 
more the work of a class than of an individual, and 
evidently speaks the sentiments of the bankers and 
capitalists of London. It way be quoted and eon- 
sidered as their work. 

The author entitles this work according to his 
fancy; I eve itad:ffereat name from that which 
he has inscribed upon it; and draw my appellation 
from a similor production in English history, and 
which must have suggested the idea of the plan and 
design of this work: I allade to the Dooms Day 
Book of W:!'iam the Conqueror, commonly called 
William, Duke of Normandy. Weal! know that 
when this French Duke had conquered Engiand, he 
caused asurvey to be made of the property of 
the kingdom, the value of ail estates to be 
ascertained, and the whole to be entered upina 
book, to which was given the impressive utle of 
Doows Diy Bock. It was a significant and appro- 
priate title; for ail the property regestered in it was 
considered as the spoil of conquest—as being 
brovght up to a sort of jadgment day, and thence- 
forth doomed to taxation and confiscation. It was 
the judgment book of the conqueror against the 
people whom he had subjugated. It gave him, ata 
view, the value of bis conquest, and the means of 
makiog itavailab'e for the support of his army and 
his throne. The volume which I hold in my hand is 
an imitation of that work, with a change of 
names and localities. It is the Dooms Day Book, 
not of an Eng'ish King, but of English money 
dealers; not of Eaglish, but of American property. 
It contains the register of the debts of our States 
held in London, with a view of the wealth and re- 
sources of the States which owe them, with many 
reflections on the circumstances which may either 
endanger or assure the ultimate payment of these 
debts. Among those circumstances which go to 
endanger this ultimate payment, the author relies 
upon one which surpasses and transcends all the 
rest. It is that of the growth and prevalence 
of Democratic principles in America! Demo- 
cracy isthe dread and terror of these capitalists 
who hold the bonds of the States! It is their dread 
and terror. Democracy—American Democracy— 
is their fear and horror. But I will not precipitate 
the narrative, nor jamp to the conclusion. The 
right understanding of the main point whichI mean 
to brig out, requires the character of the whole 
work to be exhibied, that i's political application 
to our effairs may be seen by all, and its authori- 
lative weight may be felt, Toais character is well 
made known in the headings to the fi st chapter of 
the work; and from these headings I will reada 
selection of items which will be sufficient for the 
purpose which I have in view. 

Mr. B. then read: 

“High credit of the Federal Government. Credit of the 
States not identical with this. Accumulation and distribution 
of the surplus revenue. Financial difficulties, and postpone- 
mount of the transfer of the fourth instalment. First National 
Bank of the United States. Second Bank of the United States. 
Opposition of the President (Jackson) to the renewal of the 
charter. His probable motives. Disastrous consequence of 
his hosuli:y tothe Bank. Effects of the President’s interference 
with the banking system. Facihties afforded by the Bank o1 


the United miates interfered with by the withdrawal of the pub 
he deposit« Distribution of the surplus revenue injudiciously 


effecte]. Spocie circular. Effects of the two combined. Mea- 
sures of the President to procure gold. Disastrous consequences. 
Failures in New Orleans and New York. Suspensiou by the 


banks of specie payments. LImpolicy of the gold bill. Moral 


influence of slavery. Funds for works of internal improve- 
mest, and for (he estab!ishment of banks, chiefty obtained from 
luans. Security of the public creditor derived trom the applica- 


tion of the furids. Advantage of auxiliary funds. Second sus- 
pension of specte payments by the banks. Apparest necessity 
for thie covrse. Dangers to which banks are exposed in the 
Southern siates.”’ 

From these headings to the matters contained 
in the first chapter, Mr. B. said the Senate could 
comprehend the characier of the work; that it was 
identical in political sentiment with the anti-Demo- 
cvatic party :n this country; follewing the lead of that 
party, and borrowing the very top'cs and language 
which it used in our party warfare here. It would 
seem tobe an American production, of the Fede- 
ral schol, issued from a partissn press of this 
country, instead of being, as it is, a high Tory pro- 
due ion from the pre-s of London, and-the pen of 
an Rugtishman. It is neetless*to quote from the 
body of ibis chapter io show how the subjicts are 
treated which are named in the headings. That is 
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sufficiently manifest from the mere statement of 
the subject. If read, they would be taken for 
Federal speeches delivered on this floor. So exac'- 
ly is this the case, that the mat argument of the 
Sena'‘or from Massachusetts (Mr. Wessrer] on 
Saturday last, in favor of auxiliary supplies from 
the Federal Government to the States, appeared to 
me to be borrowed from this American Doom«- 
Day book ot the English capitalists, which I hold 
in my hand. The argument of the Senator was, 
that as the S'ates had surrendered to the Federal 
Government all the great sources of reyenue in 
giving upto it the public lan’s and the custom- 
house duties, therefore, the Federal Government 
was bound to lend a helping hand to the State. 
This was the substance of his argument. The 
same idea is found in this beok, published in Lon- 
don twelve months before the gentleman’s specch 
was delivered here, but written in London during 
the year that the gentleman was in that city. The 
ideas of the speech and of th: book are identical; 
and I will read from the book, for the benefit of 
the stenographers, who may not have completed 
their report, as well as for the information of the 
Senate, what I find to be written in it under the 
head of atzxiliary funds needed by some of the 
States. Mr. B read: 

“In the case of many States, auxiliary funds are specially ap- 
propriated to this purpose; in others, the security of the loans 
are based solely on the general credit of the State. The appro- 
priation of such funds is in almost all cases desirable, as, how- 
ever great the resources of a State may be, its fiscal means are 
often extremely limited. ‘1 his arises, not only from the most pro- 
ductive sources of revenue, such as the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands, imposts on commerce, and the revenue of the 
post office having been surrendered to the General Government, 
and belonging exclusively to it, but also from the anxiety always 
shown by the people of the United States to control their rulers 
by making them dependent on their will for the supplies, which 
they at all times very sparingly allot to them. ‘this Democra- 
tic feeling is cariied so far,even in the wealthiest States, that 
the treasuries are constantly exposed to become bare; and the 
accounts of almost all are complicated by the borrowing and re- 
paying of temporary loans made by moneyed institutions ot the 
State to provide for unexpected emergencies, or even for the or- 
dinary demands of the public administration.” 

Having thus shown the political character of the 
work, its identity with Federalism, and i's conse- 
quent conclusive authority with that party, Mr. B. 
proceeded to show the manner in which the author 
had executed his work in stating the debts, and 
showing the wealth and resources of the indebted 
States. For this purpose, he had taken the States 
in detail, one by one, and had examined the condi- 
tion of each one under the same heads. Mr. B. 
would not follow the author over each State, but 
would give an idea of the whole, by showing the 
method of treating one; and, for his exemplar, 
would take the State of Kentrcky—a State on 
which the author seemed to have bestowed pecu- 
liar atten'ion. Mr. B. then read from the book: 


“Kentvcxy.—Amount of debt and liabilities. Form of se- 
curity, when and where redeemable. Rates of interest, and 
when and where payable. Amount at present chargeable on 
the Treasury. Bank of Kentucky. Northern Bank of Ken- 
tucky. Condition of the banks at different epochs. Nature of 
internal improvements. Condition of the Treasury. Com- 
merce of the State. Amount of taxable property.” 

These heads are filled up by details, said Mr. B. 
which it is pot wy design to pursue. I only pro- 
pose to show the manner in which the affairs of the 
States are treated, for the purpose of arriving at 
results. The author of the work finds Kentucky 
to be a rich Staie, and rapidly increasing in wealth. 
He is forcibly strack with this increase, and states 
it with clearness and precision. He says: 

“The increase in the general wealth of the State may be judge: 
of by the progressive increase in the 1eturns made to the audi- 
tor of the taxable property in the Sta’e. This, which in 1530 
amounted to $103,543,638, by the last valuation amounted to 
$224,053,041."” 

This is the result of the gurvey of the debts, re- 
soures, and wealth of Kentucky; and here the 
mind is natarally turned to make a remark, p:rii- 
nent (o the occasion, and entitied to the careful re- 
membrance of every Democrat in America. It 
grows out of the last quoted paragraph of this 
London book—the paragraph in which the writer 
shows the wealth of Kentucky to have increased 
one hundred and twenty-one miilions of dollars in 
the eight preceding years. This is an amazing 
increase, mere than doubling the value of the 
State, and natara!ly turns the inguiry to the pericd 
of timeat which it took place. That period was 
from 1831 to 1839; that is to say, it was during the 
Demo:ratic administrations of General Jackscn 








aud Mr. Van Buren, covering a part but the whole 
of neither. It was during these Administratiuns, 
and during a period of time when the panic and 
distress orators were filling the land with cries and 
lamentations, and terrifying all imaginations with 
pictures of misery, poverty, and desolation, 
It was during the time that these orators 
daily proclaimed the total ruin of the country, 
and daily asserted there could be no prosperity 
without a change of men and measures—without 
the overthrow of the Democracy, and the re-esta- 
blishment of a National Bank. It was during the 
time when there was “no King in Israel; when 
the King Bank had expired under the veto, and the 
removal of the deposites; and when there was no 
* Regulator” to take care of the property and poli- 
tics of the people. It was during the time of the 
gold bill, the specie circular, the war upon credit, 
the Maysville road veto, the pocketing of the land 
distribution bill, and so many other measures, 
each of which, according to the doleful lamenta- 
tions of the distress orators, was sufficient to ruin 
and destroy the country. It was during this period 
of Dem cratic misrule and misgovernment, and in 
the midst of this national destruction and misery, 
according to these orators, that the autentic valua- 
tions of the Kentucky property show the wealth 
of that State to have advanced from 103 to 124- 
000,000 of dollars! to have more than doubled! to 
have gone 21,000,000 further in these eight years, 
than in the whole previous half century of her ex- 
istence, during twenty years cf which she had a 
double portion—two branches—Benjamin’s share— 
of thatnational blessing, the Bank of the United 
States! The authentic record of the tax list shows 
this result. The record shows it; and in showing 
it, whata monument of honor and glory is raised 
to Jackson and Democracy! What a lesson of 
chastisement and rebuke is read to their assailants ! 
Mr. B. said it had been vauntingly declared on 
on this floor, during the extra session of 1837, bya 
Senator from South Carolina, who sits over the 
way {Mr. Passtron,] ‘hat the appointment of Mr. 
Biddie to be Secretary of the Treasury, would add 
one hundred millions of dollars to the value of the 
property of the people of the United States. This 
was said in reproach of the ruinous measures,as they 
were called, of Jackson and Van Buren, and to 
show the necessity of changing men and measures. 
It was spoken, as the event proves, without a re- 
ference to the valuation tables of taxable property, 
and has not been repeated since. It would doubt- 
less not be said now. It was considered a hyper- 
bolical compliment to Mr. Biddle at the time, and’ 
a couple of short years years proved it to be so. It 


_has been seen to have been a most unmerited com- 


pliment to him; it has tarned into litte less than 
aszrcasm upon him. But, while shooting so far 
beyond the devert of him it was intended to 
honor, how infinitely it falls short of the merit 
of him it was intended to reproach! General 
Jackson’s administration has actually increased 
the value of the property of the people—not one 
bundred—bu! more than a thousand millions of 
dollars. In Kentucky alone it was one hundred 
and twenty-one millions; in Massachusetts it was 
ninety-nine millions. Here are two bundred and 
twenty millions of increase in two States alone, 
and of the middle class—Siates which, in wealth 
and population, rank far below several others. 
Pursue the inquiry—apply it to the whole Union— 
extend it over the twelve years of Democratic 
sway —ovor the whole period of General Jackson’s 
and Mr. Van Boren’s administrations—and then 
see the result. Far above one thousand millions 
of dollars—much nearer to two thousand, than one 
thousand millions—will be the grand aggregate of 
the united increases. Instead of one hundred mil- 
lions for a total increase, near one hundred and 
fifty miltions of annual increase, for twelve suc- 
cessive \ ears, will turn out to be the historical re- 
cord of the case. Such is the answer which au- 
thentic history is giving to Federal lamentations 
over ruin and mistule. Such is the gorgeous pic- 
ture of national prosperity which crowns and 
adorns the Democratic Administrations. Let the 
friends of Democracy every where verify and com- 
plete it. Letthem apply to the fiscal record of 
every State and Territory—take the comparative 
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valuations of property in all times and under ail 
adminis‘rations—asceriain the comparative re- 
sulis—and thus arm themselves with a document 
which will place the administrations of Jackson 
and Van Buren far above any others—even the 
most prosperous—which our country has ever 
seen. 

We come now to the last, and most important, 
chapter of this work, the contents of which are in- 
dicated by these heads: 

« ega'e of State debts,—Probable necessity of taxation to 
pay the interest.—Probable conduct of the States under these 


circumstances.—Influence of Democratic principles.—Du- 
rability of the Union.” 


These headings to the matter contained in this 
final chapter, announce iis important bearing, and 
its just claim upon the attention of the people of 
the United States. I pass ever the whole, impcr- 
tant as they are, for the purpose of getting at the 
penuitimate section of the chapter—the one that re- 
Jates to the influence on these debisof Democratic 
principles; and shall only make such statements in 
relation to the others as are necessary tothe correct 
understanding of this, the most important of all. 
From it, 1 will read copious extracts; for itis of a 
nature to require to speak for itself. The extracts 
will be read as soon as I make the preliminary re- 
marks which the context requires. 

The writer first states the aggregate amount of 
the State debts; and here it is somewhat amusing to 
remember the alarm and terror which filled the 
breasts of Federal gentlemen on this floor, for fear 
of divulging the amount of these debts, when the 
Non-assumptien resolutions were under cebate 
twelve months ago. These gentlemen deemed it 
cruel and dangerous te the States to name the 
amount of these debts on this floor. They were 
afraid the British would find it out from our de- 
bates, and that the credit of the States wou'd be 
ruined. It was to no purpose that we insisted that 
the English knew more about these debs than we 
did; and if they did not, that there was no morality 
in our concealing them. Nothing that we could 
say could appease the fears of these most cautious 
gentlemen. The States were to be discredited, if 
we told how much they were in debt. This was 
their incessant objection. Finally, to quiet this 
alarm, it was agreed to drop from the report, which 
was made on the occasion, all that related to the 
amounts, aggregate or individual, of these State 
debts. The amounts were suppressed. While this 
scene was being enacted here, this Dooms Day book 
was in the course of publication in London, and was 
very gravely devoting one chapter to the amount 
of these debts individually, and another to their 
aggregate amount; and stating the results in good 
arabic figures. It wascasting them up, and adding 
them together, with all the care of solving a ques- 
tion of personal interest in the exactscience?, and 
it arrived at a result equal to any which had been 
attained on this side of the Atlantic. It made 
these debts (inclusive of poor unfortunate Florida) 
amount to one hundred and eighty-three millions 
of dollars. This was the aggregate; and the first 
inquiry which presented itself to the mind of the 
writer was the question of ability in the States to 
pay it? This was the first question, and this being 
determined in the aflirmative, the next inquiry was, 
could they be compelled'o pay? Here the writer 
identifies himself with the capitalists of London by 
quoting, and giving in extenso, the letter of the ho- 
norable Danizn Wester to the Messrs. Ba- 
Tings, in the autuma of 1839, in answer to 
their inquiry upon this same point. The le‘- 
ter was very satisfactory on the poiat of 
the capac'ty of the Siates to contract debts, 
bat very unsatisfactory on the delicate point of 
compelling themto pay. On this vilal point, the 
letter gave no satisfaction. It seemed to refer the 

ayment entir@ly to the voluntary will of the States. 
a this opinion, the euthor of the book concurs; 
and, thereupon, enters upon the consideration of 
the great and vital question of the willingness of 
the indebied States io make this payment. Tais 
question he examines With all the consideration of 
the party most deeply interested. He examines it 
-many aspects, and by all the tests which can 
effect the solution of a problem on which depended 
the payment of the large annual interest, and the 
ultimate restoration of the great capital itself, He 
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examine: it analytically and philosephically—posi - 
tively and comparatively—by single States—by 
classes of States—by clusters of States—and by 
Siates united, or disunited. He compares the slave 
and the anti-slave Siates together, and decides 
which will he most apt to pay. The same 
with the religious or irreligious States—with 
the old and the new ones—the Ailantic and 
the Western. He compares all these together; and 
stiil comes to the same question: which will be 
most willing topay? Heeven examines this tender 
question under the aspect of a dissolution of the 
Union; and considers how far that catastrophe 
m ght endanger the payment of these debts, princi- 
-al and interest. Under these various aspects he 
cxamines this question; and comes to conclusions 
nore or less favorable to the creditors, and more or 
less honorable to different States, and classes of 
States, in each branch of the inquiry. But all 
these preliminary and subaltern inquiries, are 
finally absorbed and lost sight ‘of in one grand, 
general, and overruling view which he takes of the 
whole question; and that is the political view of it. 
He examines it politically under the aspect of su- 
premacy, or predominance, of each of the two poli- 
cal parties in the United States; and inquires from 
which of them the English crediiors have most to 
hope, or tofear? This inquiry, as may have been an- 
ticipated from the whole char2cter of the worl, he 
solves to the prejudice of Democracy. Hesces in 
the “rapid strides which Democratic principles are 
making in the United States”—‘‘in the prevalence 
of Democracy”—‘‘in the dangerous tendency of 
Democratic principles”’—“‘in the growth of popu- 
lar opinion in the worst sense of the word”—“in 
the dangerous right ef universal suffrage’”—“the 
subjugation of the better clas-es, possessed of 
wealth, talent, and staticn, to the numerical force 
of the majority” —‘the litle power of the Execu- 
live to resist popular clamor”—the influence of 
the Democracy in overruling the wiser and better 
principles advocated by the more enlightened por- 
tion of the citizens, and in conferring power on 
those who are little fit to judge of the iaterests of 
the State”—“‘the elections of 1834, after the remo- 
val of the deposites, when the people sustained 
President Jackson” —“‘the want of a property quali- 
fication admitting into the legislative bodies of 
classes not directly interested in maintaining the 
financial integrity of the State”’—*the indisposition 
of the Democracy to submit to taxation”—“their 
indifference to religious principles” —‘‘their want of 
far sighted views and principles of national honor:” 
he sees in all these circumstances and considera- 
tions, and others which he mentions, danger to 
British interests; and brings himself to the conclu- 
sion, and with himself the whole body of the Eng- 
Ish capitalists, that the prevalence of Democracy 
in the United States isincompatible with the safety 
of the State debts held by the English. This is the 
conclusion arrived at. But this is a point on which 
it is right that the book should speak for itself; and 
at this point it is that I have intended to make it 
speak. Lis‘ea, then, to what it says: 

“Where sufficient data have been obtained, an attempt has 
been made in the last chapter to show the ability of the several 
States to meet the demands that may possibly be made upon them; 
and in some cases that point has been satisfactorily established. 
But as the ultimate security of even, the greater part of the 
loans have finally torest ona system of taxation, not only the 
means but the prebable disposition of the inhabitants to submit 
to taxation, ought to be taken into consideration in an attempt to 
exhibit the degree of credit which should attach to these en- 


gagements.”’ 
7 * * * * * 


“The effect of this prevalence of Democratic principles may 
have in the case be'ore us, is very evident; for, shou'd the 
States hereafter be obliged to have recourse to taxation to de- 
fray the interest on their loans, it will not, probably, be till the 
different undertakings for which the loans were raised will 
have been rendered unpopular by want of success; and though 
it does not follow that the people, under these circumstances. will 
refuse to make the necessary sacrifice,their adhering to their en- 

ements cannot be so confidently depended upon as it might 
be if the legislative bodies were returned by classes more di- 
rectly interested in the maintenance of the financial integrity of 
the States.” 
* * « * * 


“ “Though in estimating the future by the past, there is great 
reason, therefore, to believe that a determination to adhere strict- 
ly to their gemente is still likely to characterize ania 
of the several States, yet the effect of the continued apie 
strides which Democratic principles are making in the U 
States may have too impurtant consequences to be altogether 
overlooked in the present inquiry.” ; 
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“The growth of popular opinion, in the worst sense of the 
word, in the United States, and the influence it bas had In over- 
ruling the wiser and netter principles advocated by (he mere en- 
lightened porticn of the ciugena, have been lamenotably shown 
in the litle power which the Executive has been proved to pos- 
sess at al! points where it hae been opposed by popular clamor, 
which, whethes expressed threughout the Union generally, or in 
a detached portion of it, haa, in the end, alwaye proved vic- 
torious,”’ 

. . 7 7 7. - 


“Possessed ef wealth, of talent, and of station, they (the bet 
ter classes) were ableto exert the influence which these ought 


ever to command in the selection of their representatives in the 
national councils; but the subjugation of this important and 
respectable class to the numerteal force of the majority, in the 
wealthiest States in the Union at the perial of the elections in 
1834, evinces the power whic! the dangerous right of eniversal 
suffrage is calculated to confer on those who are little fit to 
judge of the true interests of the State, and most open to the 
influence of uncontrolled feelings.’ 
* : . . ” > 

“In deprecating, however, the dangerous tenJency of Demo 
cratic principies, itmust be borne in mind thatthe ‘dire ‘tion of 
the bias which this power will give to the course of events, will 
depend on the character of the people who exercise i; and as, 
in thesupposed instance, the question ia a simple one, of whe- 
ther the States will act honestly or fraudulently, much will de 
pend on the prevalence of religious principles among them; tor 


no views of expediency, however far-sighted, or even princi 
ples of national honor, can, under the suppored circumstances, 
be relied on,” 

* * * a " . 


Mr. B. after reading these extracts, resumed his 
remarks, and went on to say, that he had quoted 
enough to show the feelings of Erg’ish capitalists 
with respect to the American Democracy—enough 
to show that their feelngs were now what they 
were fifty years ago, and tor the same cause. The 
British debis, due before the Revolution from Ame- 
rican citizens to British merchasts, and afterwards 
provided for in Jay's treaty, was then the great 
cause of English antipathy to American Demecra- 
cy. These Engtish then, as now, took it :nto their 
heads to believe that the American Demccracy was 
a rabble; without morals, religion, property, honor, 
intelligence, or public cr private faith; that they 
could not be relied on to pay the debts; and, there~ 
fore, they were against them. At the same time, 
they tock into their heads that there was another 
party in the United States who were the reverse of 
all this—a party which was composed of the better 
classes—and on which they could rely for payment; 
and upon the success and elevation of this party, 
they immediately placed their hopes. This was the 
reasoning of British capitalists with respect to 
American debtors forty and fifty years ago; and, 
correspondent to this reasoning, was their action. 
They interfered in our elections. They tock the 
field in favor of the Federalists, and against the 
Democracy. They operated by the ineans known 
to the money power—by applications of money to 
active agents—by disturbing the business, and 
misleading the mind of the pablic. Prominent in- 
dividuals were gained over by largesses; the public 
was coerced, or misled—coerced by operating on the 
markets, or misled by. daily publications from 
presses iu British pay. What aged citizen is there 
who does not recollect these scenes-——the scenes of 
foreign interference from 1790 to 18002 What 
young man {s there who haz not read of them? 
Who has not heard of the Porcupine Gazette, and 
its assistant laborers?—the first Bank of the United 
States, andits affiliated insiitnions?—the British 
merchan!s, and their emissaries? —all—all—openly 
engaged in our elections, and rivalling the Fe- 
deralists in their ebuse and hatred of De- 
mocracy. Who is thr: that has not heard of 
the younger Pitt’s declaration in Parliament, 
that Cobbett, then the champion of England 
and the foe of Democracy, deserved a statue of 
gold for his writings ia America? Who 1s there 
that does not know from recollection, or by read- 
ing, or by traditions, all these things? If there is 
any one, let him look to the history of the times— 
to the history of the elections of 1796 and 1800— 
and he will learn things which it ecncerns him to 
know. Now, in oar own day, and at the end of 
near half a century, we find thinzs reverted to 
their ancient position—deb's again due to the Bri- 
tish—debtr, the paymeni of which depends on po- 
litical as well as individual action—which will re- 

uire legislation and taxation as well as individual 
faith and exertion. A treaty was necessary then; 


laws are necessary now; and thus the old state of 


things is revived, and with it, all its accessories 
and consequences. 


This book is proof of 
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the fact; but it is not ali the proof, It goes 
far enough; but there is more to come. It is 
a witness of the highest authority in this case, issu- 
ing from the bosom of the English capitalists; and 
speaking their every wish and feeling. It is the 
authentic exposition of their sentiments. It shows 
them to be the enemies of Democracy—the friends 
of Federalism—uneasy about their debts—anxious 
to secure them—and looking to the Federalists for 
payment. It shows that the fate of the debts is be- 
lieved to be involved in the issve of our party con- 
tests, and that all is lost if the Democracy is victo- 
rious. All this the book shows, and that the de- 
struction of the American Democracy is the fixed 
end and aim of the British capitalists. Delenda 
est Carthago—let Carthage be destroyed —was never 
more distinctly pronounced by the elder Cato, at 
the conclusion of his every speech, than tbe de- 
struction of American Democracy is denounced in 
he concluding chapter of this book. 

Mr. BENTON said that he had now preduced 
one division of the testimony which went to esta- 
blish foreign interference in our elections, and 
would proceed to another. He would show to the 
Senate the letters of an eminent London banker, 
and a director of the Bank of England, which went 
full, and without circumlocution, to the point. He 
alluded to the letters of Frederick Huth and Co. 
to the president of the Bank of Missouri, in the 
months of June and September last. The house 
of Huth and Co. had been made the agent of the 
Bank of Missouri in selling a few bonds which the 
State was improvident enough to issue; the sales 
were not made; and these letiers were to explain 
the reason of this failure. The first letter bore date 
the 3d of June, and contained this sentence: 


“The attention of our capitalists and others engaged in Ame- 
rican affairsis now (urned to your internal politics, and if the 
prospects for your next Presidential election held out by the 
last accounts should be realized, this circumstance will conwi- 
bute more than any her to restore general confidence.” 

. . . ~ ‘ . . . 


This, said Mr. B. is a very pregnant sentence, 
and every word of it is significant of an important 
result, ‘The attention of British capitalists 1s turn- 
ed to the politics, and the internal politics, of the 
United States. Thisis the declaration, and what 
curious matier it presents for our consideration. 
Capitali:ts, not politicians, are now occupied with 
our affairs. It was deemed bad enough—the 
framers of our Constitution thought it bad eneugh 
—for foreign Governments to interfere in our in- 
ternal affair:; and therefore made provision against 
such interference. They did not think of guarding 
against foreign capilalists; yet this is the quarter 
from which the interference now comes. Degrad- 
ing and dangerous as would be the in‘erference of 
a foreign Government in our affairs, far more so 
is that of foreign money dedlers. The purse is a 
more potent enemy than the sword; and the histo- 
ry of all free Governments shows that a foreign 
moneyed interference is more dangerous than the 
invasion of an army. 

The first division of this sentence shows that our 
internal politics are the subject of this interie- 
rence; the second division of it shows what part 
of our internal affairs are intended; and that this 
is no less than our Presidential election! It is 
equally explicit as to the side of that election which 
has their good wishes. If it turns outas they were 
led to expect, and we all know what that expecta- 
tion was; if it turned out that General Harrison 
should be elected, then an important consequence 
was to ensure—a great result was to follow—neo 
less than the general restoration of confidence! He 
does not say confidence in what, nor why the sud- 
den resurrection of that feeling was to take place; 
nor was it necessary for him to do so. Dooms 
Day book had told that secret: it had explained that 
mystery. Democracy could not be relied upon to 
provide for the payment of State debts: Federa- 
lism could: and hence the consequence attached by 
British creditors to General Harrison’s election. It 
shows where their eyes are turned—that they are 
turned to the Federal Government—to the Presi- 
dent and to Congress—four the support and mainte- 
nance of State credit—for the payment of Siate 
debis, principal and interest. This is what it shows; 
whether truly or not, time and events will soon un- 
fold: and thas jt was net necessary for Mr. Huth 


toexplain the manner in which the election of 
General Harrison was to operate a resurrection of 
the corpse of defunct confidence. Dooms Day 
book had done it; and to that we can refer for all 
the explanations which are wanting. 

Mr. B. here remarked upon the word confidence. 
He said it was used more frequently during our late 
Presidential canvass than any other word in the 
English language, one only excepted, which he 
would name hereafter. It was used in Congress 
andout of Congress, in writing and in speaking, 
and by all ordersof writers and speakers. It was 
used not only incessan']}, but mysteriously. It 
was a cabalistic phrase. It stood fora whole ar- 
gument within itself; was always ready when no- 
thing else could be thought of; and was deemed 
the more potent because it was incomprehensible. 
Thus it was used during our canvass, playinga 
great part in the contest, and no one being able to 
tell the reason why. Now the secret is out. The 
origin and the import of the phrase is known: it is 
of British origin, and sinister import. It comes 
from London, and imports that the Federal party 
is to provide for the payment of State debts in Eu- 
rope. Therefore, confidence is to be revived in 
State credil; the capitalists are to untie their purse 
strings; and bonds can be sold as fast as lamp black, 
and rags can be converted into State obligations. 

Mr. B progeeded to the let'er of September, and 
read this extract: 

“If however, your elections for the Presidentship should 
have the result now anticipated, it is very probable that an im- 
pulse will be given to all State stocks, and the moment may 
thenarrive when your bonds can be introduced under favorable 
auspices.” 

This paragraph (Mr. B. said) was a complete 
reiteration of the sentiments of the June letter, with 
an enlargement of the supposed consequential 
effects of the election of the Federal candidate. 
The June letier looked to the beneficial effect of the 
election on raising the value of State bonds; this 
letter looks te an increased value to be imparted 
to all State stocks; all to receive an impulse. This 
comprehensive phrase includes every variety of 
stocks created by State legislation. It includes 
banking, canal, railroad, fancy, territorial, city and 
al!. It includes such establishments as the Bank 
of the United States, two-thirds of which is owned 
in England, and its stock now at 50 cents in the 
dollar, which is 45 cen's more than it will yield 
when weund up; it includes such as the Morris 
Canal Bank stock, covered two or three d-ep with 
liens in Europe, and worth not a straw. It includes 
such articles as the Florida bonds, and the Pensa- 
cola Bank and railroad; it includes, city stocks— 
cities which are only lithographed, as well as those 
which are incorporated. It includes all these, and 
myriads more, in addition to the State bonds—to 
amounts not known, and atevery degree of de- 
preciation, from the cool latitude of 50 cents in the 
doliar, down to the freezing point of zero. All 
these are to receive an impuse—to take a start in 
the market—to give per centums to the holders— 
in the event of General Harrison’s election to the 
American Presidency. Add all these amounts to 
the State debts proper, ani immense will be the 
aggregate, andalmost incredible the interest which, 
according to their own calculations, these capi- 
talists have dependant upon the issue of our Presi- 
dential election. 

Mr. B. proceeded to another paragraph of the 
September letter. It was in these words: 

“after you have waite.] so long, we think it would bea pity 
to recall the bonds without seeing what effect a change in your 
Executive will produce, in which point we may expect to form 
a fair judgment about the beginning ofnext year.” 

This, said Mr. B. is a most pointed paragraph. 
The London agent dissuades the Missouri Bank 
President from recalling the bonds. It would be a 
pity, he said, to recall them before the Presi- 
dential eleciion—before seeing what would be 
the effect of a change in the Imerican Executive. 
This change was to have a good effect upon the 
steck market, and that the result would be known 
by the Istof January. Here was a clear declara- 
tion that the sale of the bonds was dependent upon 
the issue of the election, and, consequently, that if 
the bank wished to sell its bonds, it must first elect 
Harrison. This was the plain import of the letter; 
and when we recollect that this was only a sample 
of what was said to all—that all sellers of stocks of 


every kind, to the amount of some hundreds of mil- 
lions of stocks, and comprehending tens of thon- 
sands of persons, and whole S'ates, corporations, 
and cities; that all these were tempted and excited 
as the Missouri Bank was, then we see the immen- 
sity of the influence which the London moneyed 
power was bringing to bear upon the election. No 
doubt thousands of similar letters were written to 
other institutions, and to other individuals; that they 
were sent into every part of the Union, and among 
all classes of debtors, jndividual, corporate, and 
States; and that all were made to believe that, on 
the result of the election, depended the fulness or 
the emptiness of their own purses. 

Mr. B. reminded the Senate that he had made 
en exception in favor of another phrase, not then 
named, when he spoke of the incontinent use of 
the phrase, confidence, in our late Presidential can- 
vass: he made an exception in favorof another 
phrase when he spoke of the incessant use of that 
oue, and promised to bring it to light in due time. 
That promise is now complied with. The ex- 
cepted phrase is brought to light. It is found in 
the last quoted paragraph from the London letter, 
and in that part of it which looks to the change in 
the American Executive. This phrase, above all 
others, even above that of confidence, figured in our 
election, and resounded in the Federal harangues. 
It would be difficult to recollect a speech, to find 
an essay, or to remember a conversation in rela- 
tion to the election, in which this word change, 
did not play its prominent and conspicious part. 
It, also, was cabalistic and talismanic. It stood 
for a whole argument in itself, and like the 
other, was the more potent because incompre- 
hensible. Change! change! was the Federal 
cry during the summer campaign, and high 
above all the others, was heard the voice of 
a gentleman who had visited England in the 
summer of 1839, and from whom the cry of change, 
change, change, was heard to resound from Boston 
to Richmond, and back again from Richmond to 
Boston. Had he been a starling, caged in Eng- 
land, and taught the daily lesson, he could not have 
repeated it with more incontinent assiduity. Now 
we all see where the phrase comes from; that it is 
of London origin, and comes from the bosom of 
the English capitalists, and from the mouth of a 
director of the Bank of England. Well, the change 
has come! The American Executive is changed, 
and with it many changes of place and office will 
take place. That may satisfy the summer patriots 
on this side of the Atiantic, but it will not satisfy 
the purse holders on the other side. They want the 
fruits of the change—the per centums on rising 
stocks; and it will require something more than an 
exit and an entrance at the White House to satisty 
them. They must have measures—legislative mea- 
sures—laws—to answer their purpose. They must 
have State credit sustained; and to this body they 
will look for all this substantial and profitable work. 
The hurrah of the election victory, a dance in log 
cabins, the change of place and office, will not sa- 
tisfy them. The “stocks,” is the word! Make them 
rise, is the demand ! 

Mr. B. said he had expected to have presented 
the Huth letters to the Senate under a most impres- 
sive ferm—he had expected to have presented them 
under the authority, and in obedience to the instruc- 
tions of the General Assembly of Missouri. That 
body has taken cognizance of these letters, written 
to the president ot the Bank of the State. It had 
iaken cognizance of them, and made them the 
subject of a series of resolntions, one of which re- 
quired them to be communicated to the delegation 
of the State in Congress. The resolutions had all 
pasved, as himself aud colleague kngw from letters, 
and from newspaper reports; they had passed long 
since, but had not been received by himself or any 
one of the delegation. That they were lost on the 
way, in one of the numerous mails which had been 
robbed this winter, was the probable conjecture; 
and havinga Peres not an official copy of the 
resolutions, he (Mr. B.) would now present them as 
a part of his argument, and as an authentic com- 
mentary upon the character of the Huth letters. 


Mr. B. then read: 


“Resolved by the House of Representatives,the Senate cow: 


curring therein; 


i es 
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“jst That the bonds of the State.of Missouri in the hands of 
Frederick tHinth and Me in London, be recalled, and taken out 
European market. 
ot. That the two letters from Frederick Huth and Co. 
dated London, June 3d, and September llth, 1840, disclose the 
evidence of a direct interference on the part of British capital- 
ists in the internal politics of the United States, and especially 
in the Presidential election of 1840, and in favor of changing 
the American Executive. 

‘3d. That the said letters contain internal evidence of a be- 
liefin the minds of British capitalists that the value of Ameri- 
can bonds and stocks in theis hands will be increased by the 
election of the Federal candidate to the Presidentship in 1840. 

“4th. That thesaid letterscontain internal evidence of a de- 
signon the part of Buitish capitalists to bribe the American 

le with their own money. 
Pebuh, That any legislation on the part of Congress to increase 
the value of American bonds and stocks in the hands of Bri- 
tish capitalists, wil! be an alarming compliance with the be- 
lief and expectation of the said capitalists, and will be a re- 
ward to them for their interference in our election, and an 
encouragement to continue their interference in time to 


come. 

“6th. That any assumption or guarantee of said debts, or 
any provision for paying them, on the part of the General 
Governmeut, or any attempt to appropriate the public land 
revenue to their payment, will be an invitation to British ca- 
pitalists to interfere in our legislation, a3 well as in our elec- 
tions, and an inducement to them to use all the means known 
to the moneyed power to obtain the passage of laws favora- 
ble to their interest, and tending to enhance the value of the 
stocks and bonds held by them. 

“7th. That of all the modes of assuming, guarantying, or pro- 
viding for the a of the State debts in Europe, the most 
objectionable and injurious would be by appropriating the pub- 
lic land revenue to that object, as thereby, in addition to all the 
evilsof an actual assumption of said debts, the public lands 
would become virtually mortgaged to foreigners, who would 
immediately feel an interestin the sale and disposition of said 
lands, adverse to the interest of the people, and would use their 
influence in Congress to procure the same to be sold for the 
highest possible price, and to preventall equitable reductions of 
price, and also preventing all donations and pre-emptions to ac- 
tual settlers. 

“8th. That it is unconstitutional, degrading to the character 
of the States, tending to consolidation, and involving corrupt 
practices on the part of foreigners, for Congress to engage in 
any schemes to sustain State credit in Europe. 

‘9th. That a copy of these rescJutions, and of the two letters 
to which they refer, be furnished to the Missouri delegation in 


cunenens and that the same be spread on the journals of this 
ouse. 


Sach, said Mr. B. is the commentary of the Ge- 
neral Assembly of Missouri on these extraordinary 
letters, and in every word of which I concur. 
Tae General Assembly has properly resented the 
insult to the integrity of its bank by ordering the 
recall of its bonds; and it has signally rebuked the 
insolence of a foreign interference in our affairs by 
a public denunciation of its atrocity. 

Mr. B. said the authentic testimonies which he 
had produced, and which established the great 
point of a foreign interference in our election, now 
gave him a right to introduce other evidence of a 
character not so high as the former, but perfctly 
admissible now that the main fact was established: 
he alluded to the newspaper press of Great Britain 
—the High Tory papers of that kingdom—which 
were much more direct and unreserved, more open 
and coarse in the expression of their sentiments 
than were the book and letters from which he had 
been quoting. These papers were as explicit as 
they were indecent in their denunciations of De- 
mocracy, in their praise of Federalism, in their 
wishes for the election of General Harrison, in their 
assumed knowledge of his sentiments, and ia their 
directions and intimations to nur Congress. From 
some of these he would read, aod would show that 
the American nation was the subject of a degree of 
interference, and of insult, such as no other nation 
on the globe nuw received; and which would seem 
to say that some of these Editors had never yet 
heard of the American Revolution, and still consi- 
dered these States as the dependent colonies of the 
British empire. Take, for example, this para- 
graph from the London Morning Chronicle of Sep- 
tember last: 


“At present Great Britain exercises a powerful influence over 
the social, political, anc fiscal affairs of tie United States. ‘The 
dependence of the planters in the South, and the commercial 
men in the North, upon the British market, necessarily super- 
induces a desire for peace on their part, while it gives this 
country a large amount of control over the public decisions of 
those bodies. The ultra Republicans of the States do not relish 
this control. They see that it interposes a barrier against the 
working out of — Democratical prineiowa,’” . 
2 * 


Here is the direct and peremp‘ory assertion of 
foreign influence—of control over public bodies— 
of opposition to Republicanism and Democracy. 
The assertion is too direct—the language too expli- 
cit—to require, or even to admit, of commen- 


"Take again this from the London Morning Post 
of June last: : ; 
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“By the election of General Harrison the Whig candidate, 


and the rejection of Mr. Van Buren, the return of the Govern- 
meat to a sound and rational system of banking will follow as a 
matter of course; and possibly the United States Bank may 
once more find itself under the protection of a proper charter. 
The rejection of Mr. Van Buren will be decisive of the fate of 
the Sub-lreasury scheme. That insane piece of legislation 
will be most assuredly knocked on the head, and we shal! no 


longer hear ofthe pet banks, and the thousand other absuriities 
with which it is associated, 


“We rejvice in the downfall of the visionary undertakings of 
the radical spirits and political economical coxcombs, whether 
they be of the old world or the new, and may, accordingly, 
congratulate the Americans on the prospects they have of get- 


ting rid of such quacks as Van Buren, “Van” Jaekson, and Mr. 
Amos Kendall.” 


Here, said Mr. B. isa glimpse of some of the 
fruits which the Engl'sh capitalists expect to gather 
from the change of the American Executive. They 
expect the Bank of the United States to be rechar- 
tered—they expect the local banks to be freed from 
all restraint or subordination to Jaw—they expect 
the balloon of paper credit to be again inflated— 
they expect the dead carcass of bank credit to be 
revived and reanimated—they expect State credit 
to be snstained—they expect paper dollars and shin 
plasters, post notes and broken bank notes, to cor- 
stitute the currency of the United States, while our 
gold and silver goes to them: this is what they ex- 
pect; and as the preliminary measure—as the first 
step towards all these English advantages, they ex- 
pect that insane piece of legislation, called the In- 
dependent Treasury, to be knocked on the head. 
Yes, sir, knocked on the hesd! That is the com- 
mand—the British order! Knock it on the head! 
Strike it on the forehead! Kill it, like a dog! Such 
is the order to the American Congress, which comes 
from the High Tory press of Great Britain! 

Mr. President, continued Mr. B you may recol- 
lect the part which it fell upon me to sustain dur- 
ing the revoltof the Bank of the United States 
against the country—during the veto—the panic— 
and the expunging sessions—and how I was accus- 
tomed to answer upon the spot all the speakers of 
the Opposition, replying, not only to their speeches 
genera'ly, but to their arguments ia detai!. My 
friends were often surprised at the promptitude and 
fulness of these replies. ‘They have often expressed 
astonishment at it; and now, sir, I can tell you 
how it happened. I always observed the 
instructions of the militia captain to his be- 
ginners in the manual exercise: I kept my 
eye upon the “fugleman!” I kept it upon the 
Bank press in Philadelphia. From that press I 
could always learn, betore Congress met, what it 
was that Congres; would be required to do—not 
only the thing itself which was required—but the 
mode of doing it, and all the arguments for 
it. These, I clipped from the papers, and 
laid by for use; and when the session came on, and 
the measures were moved, and the speeches de- 
livered in favor of them, I was ready for action: I 
was ready forthe reply. Thus I kept myself, sem- 
per paratus—always ready—during that long c-n- 
test with the British power, impersonated in the 
miscalled Bank of the United States. That institu- 
tion is as much British as ever, and more too. It 
is British in toto now; but it has managed too bad- 
ly—runk too low—done too much damage to its 
owners abroad—-to be allowed any longer to take a 
lead in the British affairs in America; it is reduced 
to the condition of an organ and an instrument of 
the real power in London. It has sent its old 
cashier there. The supreme direction of affairs 
is called home—called back to London; and now it 
is in London that I shall look for future inti- 
mations of what is required to be done here. The 
High Tory press in Londonis the index which I 
shall watch. I shall still keep my eye upon the 
Sugle man; but henceforth shall look for him, not 
in Phi'adelphia, but in London. This is what I 
shall do, and it is what I have already done, and 
with good eff-ct. Look tothe article which I have 
just read. Compare it with the movements here, 
and the very language which is used here, and the 
temper and spirit which is shown here: compare 
all together, and see how precisely the London 
High Tory press is an index to what we see and 
hear. It isan index, not culy to the measures 
which are proposed, and the arguments used in 
support ef them, but also to the spirit and lan- 
guage in which Democratic statesmen are men- 


toned, Look to the contemptuous and re- 


preachful epithets lavished upon the heads of 
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our party—snch radical coreombs as Van 
Buren, Van Jackson and Amos Kendal: they 
are the counterpart of what are used here. I 
name them to show the identity of spirit between 
High Toryism in England and Federalism in Ame- 
rica—to show the unrelenting vengeanre of this 
spirit on both sides ot the ecean—and that, even in 
retireinent, our leading men cannot escape their in- 
sults and persecution. Geaera! Jackson is pursued 
to his fireside in Tennessee; Mi. Kendall is pur- 
sued into his private and modest retreat: no peace for 
them any where: the London papers, and the 
American orators, all a! work upon them at onee. 

Mr. B. here paid a deserved compliment to Mr. 
Kendall, and remarked, asa proof of his integrity 
in the high office which he had filled, that all the 
great contractors were against him-—that all, or 
nearly all, were reproaching and denouncirg him. 
This was homage to his integrity: it was applause 
upon his administration. Contractors want bar- 
gains; great contraciors want great bargains; they 
wanta coutract and a fortune together, and will 
praise any head of department who wil! gratify 
them in these wishes. To grant them rich con- 
tracts is tocommand their applause: to prefer the 
public interest to theirs, is to incur their censure. 
This ceusure, followed by unparalleled persecution, 
Mr. Kendall has received; and this fact is equiva- 
lent,to the highest earthly proof in favorof his in- 
tegrity. If any thing was wanting to compleie the 
evidenc?, this claus froma Lordon high Tory press 
supplies and furnishes at. 

Mr. B resumed his readings from London pa- 
pers, and read from the London Times of S»ptem- 
ber last, soon after the Maine election: 


“Among their distinguished leavers may be ranked Governor 
Fairfield of Maine, whose fanaticism was countenanced, if not 
excited, by the President and his cabinet. But the sceptre has 

vassed from Judah,’ and one of the beneficial reeults, it is 
loped will be a settlement of this vexed question, Hi it cannot 
be arranged withoutan appeal to arms, (which no raticnal man 
will believe,) the sooner this fact is known the better. General 
Harrison will come into power withthe most pacific views. He 
will be surrounded and sustained by men under the influence of 


similar sentiments.” 


Mr. B. said this was a most pregnant paragraph, 
and went beyond any that had been quoted. It 
went into the field of foreign politics, and rejoiced 
that a Democratic candidate for Governor was 
defeated—that the sceptre had departed from the 
land of Judah. Besides this, it goes into the senti- 
ments of General Harrison—assumes to know his 
policy—his foreign policy—his policy in relation 
to Engiand—and declares that to be pacific. Here, 
then, isan English High Tory editor assuming to 
know the sentiments of one of our candidates for 
the Presidency who wovid make no declaration of 
sentiments for the information cf his own 
fellow-citizens. More than this: he assumes to 
know the Cabinet! to kaow the gentlemen who are 
to surround the General, and to sustain him! and 
that these gentlemen are under the influence of 
similar sentiments! that is ‘o say, under the infla- 
ence of a pacific policy towards England! This is 
really curious, and leads the mind back upon past 
events, as well as conducts it forward upon coming 
ones. The sentiments of a Presidential candidate, 
unknown here,to be known in London; the new 
Cabinet to be known there, before the election was 
over here; and the sentiments of this Cabinet de- 
clared to be favorable to English interesis. These 
are curious revelations, and throws the mind back 
upon the voyege of a distinguished Federal gentle- 
man from this country to England in 1839—his 
renunciation there of his canvass for the Presiden- 
cy—his espousal of the cause of General Harrison 
—the immediate forthcoming of the whole British 
interest, political and pecuniary, in favor of the 
General—and the declarations from so many 
books, letters, and newspapers, that on his elec’ion 
depended the pacific settlement of the boundary 
question, the payment of the State debts, and the 
rise in value of all sorts of American stocks. The 
mind is forced back upon these recollections; and, 
while cautious justice may withhold a judgment, 
keen-e, ed vigilance is required to be wide awake. 
The new Administration may be American, but thas 
far the signs are British. 

Mr. B. would close his reading from British pa- 
pers by giving a quotation from one since the eleg- 
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tion. It was from the London Morning Chronicle, 
and contained the British billof indictment against 
Mr. Van Buren, and the congratulations of Eng- 
Jand upon the elcction of his competitor, Hear it: 

“The election of General Harrison to the Presidency of the 
United States is an event deeply interesting to England, 


“Mr, Van Buren was the deadly enemy of Great Britain. 
Ile stimulated the various crusades against paper money. He 
headed the conspiracies that were formed for the parpose of de- 
frauding English creditors out of the debts due to them by 


America, Ile was the abettor of treason in Canada. He 
prompted resistance to the just claims of England in reference 
to the Northeastern boundary question, 

“The sympathies of General Harrison point, we believe, ina 
direction the reverse of that to which the prejudices of Mr. Van 
Buren inclined. 

“The election of General Harrison ia, in short, a result on 


which England may congratulate hersell.”’ 


Mr. B. would make no comment on this para- 
graph; and he begged not to be misunderstood. He 
was dealing with foreigners, not with his own fel- 
low-citizens; he was discussing the question of their 
interference in our election, anid for that purpose 
quoting their acts and words, and showing their 
hopes and fears. This was good evidence against 
them; it was authoritative against them, but it was 
not authoritative against our own citizens. They 
have a right to be tried upon their own merits—by 
their own acts and words; and, so far as I am con- 
cerned, they shall be so judged. The President 
elect shall be tried by his acts—not past, but future 
—his acts, from and after the 4th day of March 
next. I, for one, shall close my eyes upon all that 
friends or fees have said, and look to his acts; but 
the signs, it must be admitied, are any thing but 
auspicious. 


Mr. B. was done with his quotations—done, for 
the present, with his production of evidence to es- 
tablish a foreign interference in the late Presidential 
election. There was another large and distinct 
branch of the same subject, to which he would 
make no allusion now, but which he might explore 
on some faiure occasion. A few remarks on an 
incidental point, and he would conclude. It has 
been supposed, said Mr. B. that in alleging a fo- 
reign interference in our election, I was also alleg- 
ing an application of foreign money to the voters, 
and accounting for the luss of the election by 
supposing that all these voters bad been bribed. 
No such thing was said or intended—no such thing 
was thought or insiauated. I spoke of the interfe- 
rence; and not of its effect—its degree—or even its 
mode of operating. All this was opening a field 
which I did not choose to enter; but l am very ready 
to say, that the application of money to the 
mass of the voters, is not the way that the foreign 
moneyed power operates; that when money is 
applied at all, it is not to the mass, but to leading 
men, aud confidential agen's that it is delivered, 
and that in large sums. The mass are operated 
upon through the markets and the public intelii- 
gencers. Markets are reduced, times are made 
hard, the money market is tightened, the mass are 
distressed; and all these evils, they are taughi to 
believe, flow from the misgovernment and misrule 
of those in power. This is the way a foreign mo- 
neyed power interferes in the affairs of a free Sia'e; 
and, unbappily, our affairs, our trade and curren- 
ey, are in foreign hands—in English hands. An 
Engli-h minister once hed the audacity to say to 
Europe that Eneland heid the tempests mm her hand! 
The English capitalists may say to our America, 
without impudence, and with perfect truth, that 
they hold our finances in their hand! The 
baseness of our paper system—iis dependence 
upon London—the fatal power of the Bank 
of the United States—an English insiitution 
—all place our currency, our businets, our mar- 
kets, our provperity or misery, under British con- 
trol. Anorder from London to the Bank of the 
United States to make money scarce or plenty—'o 
suspend or resume—to shipgold to Europe, and 
inacdate America with post notes and shinoiasiers; 
an oder of this kind is obeved with the alacrity 
wi h which the slave obeys the master. An corer 
from the same quarter to take part in the elections, 
is obeyed with the same alacrity. Some genile- 
men say,acd very truly, that the distress of the 
ti nes has contributed to the result of ‘the election. 
V.-ry good! and where did that distress come from? 
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Whence came ali the expansions and contraciions, 
panics, and alarms, suspensions and nob-fe- 
sumptions, issues of base paper, gambling in cot- 
ton and stocks, exportation of specie, ard all 
the other machinery of distress; whence came it 
but from the Bank of the United Siates? and what 
is that but a foreign institution? Others say that 
fraud, double voting, pipe laying, transfer of voters 
from one point to another, Hessians conducted by 
po'ice officers and agents from city to city—that 
these have done much to carry the election. Very 
good! and where did all this fread and villany come 
from? Where did it all originate? In the Bank of 
the United States! and whatis that bank but an 
English institution? Others say that the public 
press, the travelling orators, and the emissaries, 
have done much of the mischief. Very good! 
And where did many of these receive their impul- 
sion, and their reward? In this same Bank of the 
United Staies—a foreign institution, To this foun- 
tain all these causes are traced, so that in attribut- 
ing the election to the distress of the times, or to 
the frauds, or to publications, it all comes to the 
same thing. They are all attribated to foreign in- 
terference. 


Mr. B. believed that he had now justified the al- 
lusion which he had made a few days since to the 
sabject of a foreign interference in our election, 
and his assertion that the change of the American 
Executive had been made a siock jobbing operation 
on the London exchange. He believed the proof 
to be fall and complete to this point; and further 
than that, he did not propose to pursue the inquiry 
at present. He had shown the interference, and 
the object of the interference; and he had intimated 
that these foreigners were not going to content 
themselves with the barren honors of an election, 
a dance in a log cabin, and a view of the 
precession of the office holders going out, znd 
the office seekers coming in. ‘They would 
have something more substantia’; and to the 
legislative power they would lo k for that some- 
thing. In the autumn of the year 1839, these 
capitalists held a meeting in London, and adopted 
a resolution to send agents to the Legislatures of 
the States to press the measures which were neces- 
sary to the security of their debts. The resolution 
was adopted, but not acted upon. Itwas in these 
words: “That agents be sent to the State Legislatures 
to press the said Legislatures to appropriate funds to 
reduce the amount of their scrip, and establish 
sinking funds to secure the remainder.” This 
resolution, though adopted, was not acted upon; 
and a change of direction in the labors of the agents 
seems to have been resolved upon. Instead of ap- 
plying to the State Legislatures, the National Le- 
gislature seemed to become the authority to which 
application should be made for the payment of 
the State debts. On the 16th of October was writ- 
ten the famous letter to the Barings, telling them 
what they knew, that the S'ates had capacity to 
contract debts, but also telling them that there was 
no way to compel the States to pay these 
debts. ‘Two days thereafter, namely, on the 
18th day of Oxtober, appeared the notorious Lon- 
don Bankers Circular, proposing the assumption 
or guarantee of these debis by the Federal Go- 
vernment, and on the appearance of that proposi- 
tion here, the papers in the interest of the foreign 
organ—the United States Bank papers—not ali, 
but most of them—immediately adopted and advo- 
caied the proposal. The non-assumption resolu- 
tions, submitted in this body at i's first subsequent 
rseeting, nipped this scheme in the bud. It killed 
up the scheme of open as:umpton, and knocked it 
on the head—as the Independen: Teasury is to be 
kvocked: and now it remains to be seen in what 
manner the British capitalists are to be gratified. 


Open assumption being out of the question, dis- 
guised operations become the substitute: and this 
land distribution scheme, now called limited, be- 
comes the first step in the unlimited succession of 
measures which are tc end in the total loss ot all 
the land revenue, in the fioa!l saddling of al! the 
Siate debts on the broad back of the Fe ‘eral Union, 
and in giving to the foreigner the double gratifica- 
on of seeing ovr defences neglected, while our 
revenue is poured into bis lap, 
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DISTRIBUTION—PROTECTIVE POLICY. 
SPEECH OF MR. WRIGHT, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In Senate, January 21, 1841. 

Mr. CritTenpen having addressed the Senate at 
much length, animadverting upon the measures of 
the present Administration— 

Mr. WRIGHT said it would be unnecessary for 
him to say that he had not power to answer the 
remarks of the honorable Senator from Kentucky 
who had just taken his seat. [Mr. Critrenpen.) 
He (Mr. Wricut) had been too long there, anc 
was toe weil known in that body, to attempt to 
follow the lively course of remark—the keen and 
cutting satire of the honorable Senator from Ken- 
tacky. His was a more plain and humble 
part—that of facts so far as he understood 
them, and of argument so far as he was able 


| to bring arguments to bear on those facts. He 


confessed he was unexpectedly called upon to ad- 
dress the Senate in immediate reply to the Senator 
from Kentucky. The Senator on his right, [Mr. 
Bucuanan,] to whom the appeal had been more 
particularly directed, had yielded the floor to him 
for a particular purpose, he not being prepared, as 
He (Mr. W.) was not, without examination into 
the facts, to answer the remarks which had been 
made on the subject of certain items of public ex- 
penditure. 

He should discuss but one single topic, first 
bricfly noticing, and very imperfectly, some of the 
remarks of the honorable Senator from Kentueky. 
But first it was due to himself that he (Mr. Wricur) 
should offer his humble apol»gy for an interruption 
of the honorable Senator, not that it was noticed by 
the Senate, but because it was discourteous 
on his part. Still it was a compliment to the 
gentleman’s powers as a debater, for it wasan in- 
terruption which nothing could bave drawn from 
him but the rapidity and force with which he was 
rushing to conclusions caleulated to carry his 
hearers along with him, and to lead the Senate, as 
Mr. Waicur thought,to erroneous impressions upon 
the points he was discussing. Hence the interrup- 
tion, for which he sincerely asked his pardon. 

[Mr. Cairrenpen courteously remarked, in an 
oe tune, that apology was wholly unneces- 
sary. 

Mr. Wricar continued. The honorable Senator 
then told the friends of the present Admin’stration, 
they had attempted to sneer at the now dominant 
party. Now, if he had said or done any thing which 
should seem to have given the honorable Senator 
just cause for such 'an imputation, he had said and 
dene what he had notintendedto sayor do He 
(Mr. Wricat) now stood in a minority in the 
country, and he had been called upon, on various 
occasions, since the meeting of the Senate, to say 
that he desired io demean himself, with all becom- 
ing modesty and humility, in that unfortunate 
condition; bat yet he might say to the honorable 
Senator, while that honorable gentleman was pre- 
senting to them 1,200,000 voies on his side, as too 
large a body to besneered at, that 1,100,000 free- 
men, as a minority, might look and smile, though 
they should not snecr. He admitied that the Ad- 
ministration, which was to come in on the 4h of 
March next, came in by avastly lareer vote than 
apy which had preceded it; and he would tell 
those gentlemen—and he did it with feelings 
of kindness—that they came in, in the face 
of a minority, in numbers and _ proportion, 
much more powerfal than any previous Ad- 
ministration ever yet met. Let, then, on all 
hands, the admonition of the honorable Senator 
be looked to; for: while it does not belong to the 
minority to sneer, the majority have not advantage 
enough to swagger. The great sea of public opi- 
nion cannot bear deep agitation, without some dan- 
ger of a change of power, when the difference: be- 
tween the contending parties is so small, and a 
change of ten per cent. may easily be 
against him who dares exe te this immense of 
mind, even upon the surface. Let all, then, look 
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though, atthe commenucem: vt of the debate, hebad | 
proposed to himseif to discuss this whole subject of 
distribution, his present intention wes to examine 
one single ground upon which the policy of distri- 
bution was urged. 

He had been persuaded to take this course, at 
this time, because he had seen the short period 
which remained for the transaction of business 
during the present session of Congress, the press ef 
business to be done, and the great anxiety of the 
peculiar friends. f the pre-emption bill for its pas- 
sage. 


This should control his present action; but if the 
debate should take a different direction, or if he 
should retain a seat in the Senate, and a future oc- 
casion should arise, in consequence of a future 
prosecution of this policy, he might then claim the 
privilege of giving his sentiments at large upon the 
proposed measure in all i's aspects. 

At the present time he would consider but one of 
the arguments by which it was supported in the 
country, and in the minds of a portion of the con 
stituency of the present Congress. He referred to 
its connection with what is familiarly known as 
the tariff, or the protective policy of the country. 
It must be known to many of the membersof the 
two Houses of Congress, that with a large portion 
of the people of the New England Siates, and he 
believed. the same thing was true as to portions of 
his own and other States, this policy of the dis- 
tribtion ef the proceeds of the lands was popu- 
lar, not so much from any love to the ap- 
propriation and application of these proceeds, 
as from a wish to have that amount, whatever it 
might be, subtracted from the Treasury, that 
there might be an occasion to increase the 
duties on imposts to an equal amount. This 
idea, if indeed it did prevai in the tariff States, 
must, it would be seen aton e, rest upon the sup- 
position that the more duties there were imposed 
upon imports, the more protection must be afforded 
to domestic manufactures or preducts, coming in 
competition with the imports thus burdened wish 
duty. Is this a sound inference? He was aware 
the inquiry was addressed to thore Senators who 
represented States favoring the protective pol'cy. 
He was not sure the position was sound or practi- 
cal, but it seemed to him to be both. He was alvo 
sensible that it might, at the first impression, strike 
the minds of the Senators frem the anti-tariff States 
as being an argument, if it bad any force, in favor 
of the policy of the distribution. He entreaied all 
to listen to the suggestions, and to take time to weigh 
them well, before they should be made the founda- 
tion of official action upon either side of this im- 
portant question. 


When, then, does a duty commence to be protec- 
tive? Isitso either to our manufacturer or our 
producer, while the forejener has the entire and ex- 
clusive possession of our market, for the sale of his 
manufactured article, or foreign production? All 
would say no. The duty, under such. a state of 
things, might fill the public Treasury, but it could 
not, in any possible sense, protect any domestic in- 
terest. The operation of the tariff of duties myst 
commence to be exclusive and prohibitory before 
it ean begin to be protective. It mast, to some ex- 
tent, shut the foreigner from our market, and open 
it to the domestic manufacturer and producer, be- 
fore its protective features can be at all valuable; 
and when this process once commences, the farther 
it is carried in its exclusive and prohibitory action, 
the more protective is the tariff under which it 
takes place. 


But what may be the effect upon the revenue, of 
this protective action? In the precise proportion in 
which it is exclusive and prohibitory, it must dimi- 
nish the revenue upon imports. In «ther words, as 
far as any tariff shall be protective in its action and 
effect, just so far it must be a tariff not the most per- 
fecily fitted for the purposes of revenue, That 
tariff which is best adapted to the purposes of reve- 
one, by 1'self ecnsidered, must be that which pro- 
motes the greatest amownt of importations and the 
greatest amount of revenue combined. That tariff 
which is best edapted to the reasonable purposes of 
protection is the one which shall place American 
and foreign interests of the same character upon a 





well andcarefully to their measures aud to their 
policy. He took the reproof, or desired to do so, 
with which the honorable Senator had favored 
himself and party; and he would be very glad to 
profit by it. Atthe same time he wished to im- 
press the honorable Senator and his friends with 
the palpable truth that a strong party must do right, 
or be overthrown. He appeais to the public judg- 
ment of the freemen of the country. Mr. Wricat 
cheerfully acknowledged the propriety of the tribu- 
nal, and its perfect jurisdiction, whi'e he believed 
the reprerentatives of majorities might be some- 
times wrong, and that constituent majorities were 
easily changed by over confidence on the part of 
their representatives, and by consequent measures 
having more reference to interests and classes than 
to our entire constituency. 

Another pcsition of the Senator, in the course of 
his interesting argument, was that they (the present 
majority) “‘as a dying party, upon the last stage of 
their condemned term,” were endeavoring to do— 
what? To occupy the ground of the future Ad- 
ministration, and to forestall its measures. Was 
that so? Had the history of this very short period, 
in which they had had the pleasure of sitting to- 
gether, warranted such acharge? They had, it was 
true, introduced the measure under dicusssion—a 
pre-emption bill—a prospective pre-emption: and 
this, it was true, in that respect, was a novel fea- 
ture in a settled policy of the retiring Administra- 
tion. What were the great measures of policy, 
as he believed—for no man could speak with any 
certainty on the subject—which were looked to by 
the whole country as the measures of the coming 
in Administration? A destruction of the system of 
finance of the present Administration, was, he sup- 
posed the most prominent. Were they (the pre- 
sent Administration) responsible for preseniing 
that? He knew the other honorable Senator from 
Kentucky would discharge them from such an ac- 
cusation, for he -would feel honored in acknow- 
ledging that he had himself called upon them (the 
present majority) to undo what, with intentions 
as pure to their country as those which govern the 

nileman opposite, they had done. He (Mr. 

RIGHT) complained not; yet surely they ought 
not to be charged with attempting to forestall the 
measures of the coming in Administration. Thus 
far, the resolution to repeal the law establishing an 
Independent Treasury for the coun'ry, was thrust 
upon them almost as soon as they were in their 
seats, and from one of the great leaders of the 
Opposition to that strictly constitutional and truly 
republican measure. 

Next as to this proprsed distribution to the States 
of the proceeds of the public lands. Was not that 
looked upon every where as one of those measures 
which would be tavorite and prominent wih the 
coming in Administratiun, and as a measure against 
which the existing Admuistration was known to 
have sustained an immoveable opposition? Were 
they then to be charged—and he would observ-, if 
he should appear to speak warmly, that he spoke 
with no unkindness—were they to be charged with 
bringing this measure before the Senate, and, by 
acting upon it, with forestalling the measures and 

icy of the new Administration? Certainly not. 

honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cait- 
TENDEN] would concede that it was through his 
agency. and not through the agency of any friend 
of the present Administration, that this question 
has been forced on this body, and calls for its ac- 
tion and its jadgment. 

Taking the facts, then, as they stood, were the 
friends of the Adminisiration chargeable with fore- 
stalling the policy of the tiumpbant Administra- 
tion which was now so near? It had seemed to 
him that they were not. There were many other 
remarks of the honorable Senator which he might 
notice, but he would return to the question before 
the Senate, for the purpose of discussing briefly the 
single point which had called him to the floor. 

The proposition before the Senate was to recom- 
mitthe bill to the Commitee on Pablic Land, 
which had reported it, with instructions to reporia 
bill to provide for the distribution of the proceeds 
of those lands to the States, as a part of the instruc- 
tions proposed, The point he wishei now to dis- 
euss related to this part of the instructions; and al 
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par in our owa markets, an! this is the least Which 
the tariff interests can desire. 

Try, then, the policy of this measure with these 
interests. It is now propesed to separate from the 
Treasury, to give away, the revenue from the lands, 
our principal source of internal revenue, and 
that for the purpose of affording an opportunity 
to impose higher duties where protection is desired, 
This is acting upon the principle, not simply tha; 
the higher the duty the greater wil be the protec, 
tion, but also that the higher the rate of daty the 
greater will be the amount of revenue received. 
A sing!e reflection will convince any one that this 
will be true only while the foreigner has the exe!n- 
sive possession of the market, and, by necessary 
consequence, the duty is net protective at all. If 
the high rate begins to exclude the foreigner and 
let our own produce or manufactures eompee with 
him in the market, the question of revenue imme- 
diately becomes iacidental, and its amount wil 
depend, regardless of the rate of duty, upon tue ad- 
vantage which the state of trade and of the market 
gives to the foreign, or the domestic parties, at any 
given period. If the protective influence shall pre- 
dominate, the foreigner will be driven from the 
market and the revenue will fail. Huw, then, is it 
'o be supplied? Most clearly, if impost be the on- 
ly resort, by a reduction of the rate of duty, unul 
the foreigner can egain come inio the domestic 
market, upon grounds of advantageous compeli- 
tion. In other worcs, by taking from the tariff its 
protcetive and giving ita revenue preponderance. 
Can there be a doubt that this must be the principle 
of action in all such legislation? 

How, then, is the princip'e of protection to be 
preserved consistently with its action? By giving 
away, or destroying, all our sources of internal 
revenne, and making our Treasury wholly de- 
peadent upon imposts? Or by fostering and pre- 
serving every source of internal revenue, so far as 
the staie of the Treasury will permit, that when oar 
tariff for revenue shall, by the course of trade, or 
exchange, or national policy, become pro'ective, we 
may preserve it so, and not be compelird to reduce 
our rates of duty, to invite the foreigner into our 
markets, to undersell our own citizens, that our 
Treasury may be sustained from the duty to be im- 
posed upon the importations? 

The proposition now under consideration is to 
give away to the States, to take from the National 
Treasury, cur tichest source of internal revenue, 
the preceeds of the sal-s of the public lands, an 
amount of from three and a bali io fiur m-llions 
of dollars annually, and to throw that Treasury ex- 
clusively upon a revenue from customs for de- 
pendence and support. This, to, is propoved to 
be done at a time when the whole revenue from Jands 
and customs is not equal to the payment of the or- 
dinary expenses of the Government. And why is 
this strange policy to be adopted? Why is this most 
stable source of revenue to be cut off, aod given 
away in gratuidies, when we are borrowing money 
to pay the expenses of the nation? 

Among other grounds assigned for the strange 
policy, one is that he had mentioned—to favor the 
protective policy, by making the occasion for in- 
creased duties upon imports. Could it be neces- 
sary for him to say more to show that this ground 
was not su-tainable?—that this policy would be 
suicidal to the interests it was advocated to proieci? 
Itseemed tohim not, The proposition was too 
plain to admit of amplification. Duties, to be pro- 
lective, must be, to a greater or less extent, exelu- 
sive and prchibitory; must have a tendency rather 
to diminish than to increase revenue, by giving a 
fair pottion of the market to dcmestie products 
and manufactures to the exclusion oi foreign; and 
when the e is a deficiency of revenue from imposis 
uncer such a sysiem, it must be supplied {rom in- 
ternal scurces, or the protecion must be surren- 
dered, the duties reduced, greater advantages viven 
to the foreigner in our market, and the imporig- 
tions be thus increased Under our system, the in- 
ternal sources of revenue are the proceeds of the 
lands, excise, and direct taxa'ion. Give away the 
tormer, and who expects a Congtess will ever be 
found to resort to either of the latter to raise feye- 
nee, when it can be raised by duties on imports? 
Who will believe that excise, or direct taxation, 
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will ever be imposed to save a protective tariff? 
No man acquainted wih the feelings of the people, 
or the action cf legislative bodies elected by the 
people, would indu're suck a hope. 

Our sources of internal revenue then, which do 
not spring from taxation, must be preserved and 
fostered, or a protective po'ity cannot be ind«pen- 
dently pursued. 

Take the articles of wool and woollens, the great 
Northern and Eastern interests. So regulate the 
tariff that American wool holds the market against 
the fereign article, and that American cloths can 
enter into the consumption of the country in fair 
competition with the foreign, and then experience, 
as at this time, a deficiency of revenue, that arising 
from an immense public domain having been taken 
from the Treasury, and given to the States. What 
are youtodo. Will higher duties produce more 
revenue? Not in the case supposed; for when the 
competition is even, or balancing in favor of the 
domestic interesis, more duties will be prohibition; 
and while protection may be rendered perfect by 
such legislation, all revenve will be lost. You 
must reduce the daty, then, and thus invite impor- 
tations to raise your revenue, and having no other 
resource, the policy would be compulsory. 

It is a mistake, then, to assume that this mea- 
sure will necessarily favor the protected interests 
and the protective pelicy. It may injure both. It 
isa mistake to suppose that forcing the Treasury to 
an exclusive dependence upon revenue from im- 
ports, willsecure the system of pro‘ection. Jt may 
destroy it. The Treasury of the na‘ion must be 
supplied; and if such imports as are consistent with 
the system of protection do not yield the requisite 
revenue, the protection must be yielded to the ne- 
cessity for revenue. 

There is another consideration growing out of 
the policy of making the Treasury dependent upon 
a revenue from imports a'one, which deserves the 
serious examination of all, before it shall be adopt- 
ed as the plicy for our country. Where will rest 
the control, buth as to our supply of revenue and 
the protection of our domestic interests, under such 
a policy? Willit be in the hands of Congress, or 
in foreign hands? Congress can invite, but Con- 
gress cannot compel impvrtations. Those great in- 
terests which regulate the trade of the world govern 
our importations; and they are, at all times, sub- 
ject to the influcnces of foreign interests and foreign 
policy, as well as corown. Make the Treasury of 
the nation exclusively dependent upon these im- 
portations, and it too must be equally in subjection 
to the same influ‘nces. The protective features of 
our tariff become, in their operation, injurious to 
some important interest of a country with which 
our trade is extensive, and produce a desire on the 
part of that country to change our rates of duty. 
Our Treasury is sclely dependent upon revenue 
from imports, and by consequence proportionably 
dependent upon importations from the country in 
question. Itstops its trade with us. Our revenue 
falls off, and otir Treasury is made empty, while 
weare told, reduce your rates of duty, and the 
suspended trade shall be renewed and extended. 
Can Congress regulate this attempt to control our 
policy by a foregn power?’ By acountervailing 
policy it can; but that will not produce revenue, or 
fill our Treasury; and, if our sources of internal 
revenue be destroyed, or given away, can only be 
adopted and sustained by a resort to direct taxation. 
What, in such a case, would be likely to be done? 
Would our system of protection be adhered to, or 
our duties be reiuced? If we have the land reve- 
nue to supply the Treasury, the countervailing po- 
licy will be likely to govern us; butif it isto be 
resorted to, at the expense of direct taxation, pro- 
tection will be very sure to be yielded, and the 
Treasury supplied by a reduction of our rates of 
duty. In short, if we place our Tressury in a 
condition tobe exclusively dependent upon cur- 
toms, our policy must be to invite imporiations, to 
burden them as lightly as pessible, lest they are 
turned into other channe's, to make ‘he trade of 
foreigners with us as profitable as possible, that 
they may consent, through its means, to supply 
our Treasury. 

Can considerations such as these fail to convince 
the tariff interests in our country that they are not 
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| Treasury for distribution. 


fostered by giving away our sources cf internal | 


| revenue, and forcing ourselves into a state of en- | 


tire dependence upon foreign trade fer the supply 
of our National Treasury? It seemed to him not. 

Nor could this view of the operation of this dis- 
tribution, properly considered, render the measure, 
or the policy, more acceptable to the anti-tariff in- 
terests. They desire the least possib'e amount of 
duties consistent with a healthful and certain reve- 
nue, and it is admitted, on all hands, that the dis- 
tribution to the States of the Jand revenue will pro- 
duce the instant necessity of an increase of duties 
to the full extent of the money taken from the 
Whatever, therefore, 
may be the effect upon the protective policy, the 
influence of the measure upon the free trade prin- 
ciple cansot be equivecal. 

These suggestions had been hastily and crudely 
given, and yet he hoped he had sufficiently de- 


| veloped his views to enable the members of the 
| Senate to understand him. 
| Sired to address himself upon this point. They 


It was to them he de- 


would reflect upon the ideas he had thrown out, 


| and he knew they would allow them all the weight 


they deserved, if indeed they should be found to de- 


| Serve any. 


He would take up but a very few moments more 
of their time in bricfly replying to some other ob- 
servations of the Senator from Kentucky. If he 
understord that honorable Senator—and he begged 
him to believe thst he did not wish to misunder- 
stand him—he said that the present Administration 


| had spent 135 miliions of dollars in the four years 


of its term; and that upon roads, harbors, canals 
ships, fortifications, &c. there had been expended 
but nine millions of dollars. 

He (Mr. Wricut) had not the means at hand to 


| examine this matter, but he believed in the four 


years they had been in the habit of passing bil's 
annually for fortifications of from a half to a mil- 
lion of dollars—for the navy of from five to six 
millions, including a permanent eppropriation of 


| half a million to be exclusively expended for the 


increase of the navy, separate from the support, 
repairs, and the like, as weil as sundry large ap- 
propriations for steam ships—for harbors large ap- 
propriations, nearly annually, if not entirely so; 
though for roads and canals he wes happy to know 
litle or nothing had been done, because he con- 
sidered all such expenditures by this Government 
wrong in principle and impolitic in practice. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN said, in justice to bimself, 
be should explain, that he did not include the re- 
pairing of ships, and the pay of the officers and the 
men, but the mere buildirg of ships. 

Mr. WRIGHT had undeistood the Senator to 
speak simolv of the ships, and net of the pay, but 
he supposed he had intended to include rebuilding 
repairs, and similar expenditures. 

Well, then, the Senato said there were some 
one hundred and twenty-six miliions of dollars 
which had been expended within four yeers, and 
how expended? Why, expended in pursuance of ap- 
propriations made by themselves (Congress,) and 
for that whole period they had had the honorable 
Senator’s watchfulness and guardian care over them, 
constantly; and he b?.ieved he did that honorable 
Senator no injustice when he said, that if he had 
seemed to feel more dissalisted at one time than 
another with the votes of him, (Mr. Wriaurt,) it 
was when he voted against appropriations, Still 
he admitted there might have been abuses practised 
in expenditures—he was not prepared to say there 
had not been; but he said cheerfully—what the 
honorable Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bocua- 
NAN] said yesterday—he challenged investigation, 
notin a spirit of triamph, but with a patriotic feel- 
ing towards the coun'ry and its interests. If there 
had been abuse, let exposure and punishment be 
visited upon the guilty; on him, if he were the man; 
on his test friend; on any man, whoever he might 
be, in this vast nation, who had embezzled the pub- 
lic money, who had squandered it improperly, or 
who had been unfaithful in a pecuniary trust. He 
again said examine, but examine with justice and 
truth. That was all the favor he asked; and he 
now appealed to that great party, for some of the 
members of which he cherished a feel ng bordering 
on friendship, to do to their opponents justice—to 


tell the truth of them—and to punish them only 
when they should be found, after careful and fair 
examination, to deserve it. The papers and re- 
cords were soon to pass into their hands, and the 
means for inves'igation would be ample. Let not 
the desire to find fault be paramount to the obliga- 
tions of truth and justice. 

Another subject has given employment to the 
honorable Senator’s talent for satire in no stinted 
measure. He referred to the Senator’s sedentary 
army of militia, which the President is said to 
have organized, to prosecute the Indian war ir. 
Fiorida, 

Previous to the late elections, the honorable Se- 
nator and his party told a very different story, 
touching the military designs and propensities of 
the President. Then his purpose was a “standing 
army” of 200,000 men—militia, it is trne—to be 
used, not to subdue the murderous Seminole, but to 
prostrate the liberties of this free country, to break 
down the Constitution and the Union, and establish 
a military despotism upon the ruins. 

He (Mr. Waicnt) could not forget this startling 
ground of the Opposition during the late contest, 
because he had then, as now, constantly found him. 
self contending upon this point before meetings of 
the people, and then, as now too, as the result had 
proved, contending against antagonis's who were 
more than a match forhim. Then the President 
was a fearful despot, a tyrant, and through the in- 
strumentality of our neighbors, our friends, our fa- 
thers, brothers, sons, the militia of the country, con- 
verted into a standing army, not of regular soldiers, 
with their permanent officers, but of militia, was to 
destroy the liberties of this our beloved land, and 
to rule our sixteen millions of people as a military 
despot, supported and sustained by these 200,000 
citizen soldiers! 

What is the President now? In what frightful 
aspect does the Senator present him to the country 
on this day? As imbecile in the extreme; as to termi- 
nate an Indian war of some four or five years’ dura- 
tion, which has be ffled the efforts of our whole gailant 
little army for that entire period, by means of a 
sedentary army of sIX HUNDRED men. A corps of 
sedentary militia of that formidable number. 

Of one thing he (Mr. Wricur) hoped he might 
now assure himself, and that was that this new ar- 
my of six hundred sitting men would not frighten 
from their propriety the great party of which the 
honorab!e Senator was so distinguished a member, 
nor render them inconveniently uneasy in regard 
to the safety of the liberties of the country; most 
especially so when a few weeks must terminate the 
cemmand of their present chieftain. 

Look at these positions. Tbat man who, on 
the first days of November, was to cleave down 
the liberty of the people by a standing army of 
militia, was now, in January, to defend the coun- 
try by 600 men, whose duty it was to sit, not 
stand, and who were limited to an employment 
within twenty miles from the place on which they 
set. Now he thought there was a little extrava- 
gance in all this;and he could not believe, after 
all, that there would, thereby, be much added to 
the expenses of the Government. 

Mr. CRITTENDEN read the order of General 
Reed, to which he had referred, but the Reporter 
could not obtain a copy. Of the authority of the 
order, Mr. C. said, he knew nothing. It had 
teen placed in his hands, and was a publication 
from a newspaper. 

Mr. WRIGHT had only referred to the matter, 
because it had been introduced by the honorable 
Senator. He thought it wholly irrelevant to the 
subject before the Senate, and was not disposed to 
consume further time about it. What he had 
learned from the remarks of the gentleman, and 
the extract he had read from an unkaown authori- 
ty, constituted the whole of his information upon 
the subject. He had never before heard of even 
the existence of this militia force, this sitting at- 
my; and he certainly did not desire to extend re- 
marks upon a subject about which he knew 
nothing. ‘ 

A word upon another subject. The honorable 
Senator complained that there had been a wanton 
expenditure of money for supplies for the army in 
Florida and the Creek Cherokee countries, 
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that provisions had been purchased for high prices, 
which were not used; and that they had been sold 
at public auction for low prices. These might be 
facts. The Senator read from a printed document 
which he {Mr. Wricat] had never seen, but which 
he presumed was good authority for his positions. 
Did it follow, however, that the present President 
was in fault in the matte:? Did it follow, by ne- 
cessity, that any person was in fault; and if any 

rsop, would it not be more just to state who was 
the officer in command, who had charge of the pur- 
chases spoken of, and under what public agent the 
property had been thus sacrificed? 

There had been a periodin our history, if he was 
not mistaken as to facts, when provisions pur- 
chased for the use of our armies, at a dearer rite 
even than those referred to by the Sevater, had 
been piled together and burned, to furnish light for 
a distinguished retreating General from a retreat- 
ing enemy; and yet, neither the General, nor the 
Administration under which he served, was con- 
demned either for the military achievement, or the 
loss of the public property. This did not take 
plaee,as his memory told bim, upon the South- 
western, but upon the WNortiuvestern frontier, and 
not during the Florida war, but the war with Eng- 
lasd of 1812-715. ° 

Had the officer in charge of this property in the 
Indian country pursued this course; had he, instead 
of his auction sale, burned the supplies, and made 
a precipitate retreat, the Administration he served, 
as well as himself, might have been spared these 
sharp censures. He however, as Mr. Wriaur be- 
lieved, had accomplished the duty assigned to him, 
and was ready to dismiss his force to ,their homes, 
so far as they were militia, and to other service so 
far as they were regulars, and the supplies not be- 
ing wanted at the station where they were, and 
transportation being the principal ingredient of their 
cost, he took, whether wisely or not, the expedient of 
a publicsale at auction, rather (han that of a second 
transportation. If the prices paid at the sale were 
low, the loss was the greater, but it was not a total 
loss, nor was the property consumed to furnish a 
light, not fora pursued, but retreating general. He 
thought, therefore, he was authorized to say that if 
the entire public loss in tae one case was not cause 
for censure upon the general, but rather for his 
greater elevation, the partial loss in the other cou!d 


not be a broad ground for the sweeping condemna- 


tion of a whole Administration. 





CESSION AND DISTRIBUTION BILLS. 
SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 


In Senate, January 23, 1841—On the amend- 
ment proposed by Mr. CritrENnpDeEN to the pre- 
emption bill, to distribute the proceeds of the pub- 
lands among the States. 

Mr. CALHOUN said that the proposition of the 
Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cairrenpen] to dis- 
tribute the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands among the several States, was no stranger in 
this chamber. His cvlleague (Mr. Cuay] had in- 
troduced it many years since, when he was in the 
Opposition, and had often pressed its passage as an 
Opposition measure, and once with success, while 
the Treasury was groaning under the weight of a 
surplus revenue, of which Congress was willing to 
free it on almost any terms. It was then vetoed by 
General Jackson, and has had to contend ever 
since against the resistence of his and the present 
Administration. 

But it is now, for the first time, introduced un- 
der different auspices, not as an Opposition, but an 

inistration measure—a measure of the coming 

Administration, if we may judge from indications 

that can scarcely deceive. It is brought in by a 

Senator,who, if ramor is to be credited, is selected as 

a member of the new czbinet, [Mr. CritTENDEN] 

backed by another in the same condition, [Mr. 

Wenssrer] supported by a third, [Mr, Cray] who, 

know, must exercise a controlling influence 
over that hamininnnine It is then fair 
to presume, that it is not only a measure, but 

a leading measure of General Harrison’s adminis- 

tration, pushed forward in advance of his inaugu- 
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| or individually and separately. 
it is manifest that the Government, as their com- | 


ration by those who have the right of censidering 
themselves bis organs on this floor. 


—so much so as todemand the most serious and 
deliberate consideration. Under this impression I 
have carefully re-examined the measure, and have 
been confirmed in the opinion previously entertain- 
ed, that it is perfectly unconstitutional, and preg- 


| Dant with the most disastrous consequences; and 


what I now propose is to present the result of my 
reflection under each of these views, beginning 
with the former. 

Whether the Government can constitutionally 
distribute the revenue from the public lands among 
the States, must depend on the fact, whether they 
belong to them in their united Federal character, 
If in the former, 


mon agent or trustee, can have no right to distri 


bute among them for their individual, separate use, | 


a fund derived from property held in their united 
and Federal character, without a special power for 
that purpose, which is not pretended. A_ position 
so clear of itself, and resting on the established 
principles of law, when applied to individuals held- 


ing property in like manner, needs no illustration. | 
|| fers, and on which the advocates of the measure 


If, on the contrary, they belong to the States in their 
individual and separate character, then the Go- 
vernment would not only have the right, but would 
be bound to apply the revenue to the separate use 
States. So far is incontrovertible, which presen's 
the question, in which of the two characters are 
the lands held by the States? 

To give a satisfactory answer to this question, 


| it will be necessary to distinguish between the lancus 


that have been ceded by the States, and those that 
have been purchase! by the Government, eut of 
the common funds of the Union. 

The principal cessions were made by Virginia 
and Georgia; the former of all the tract of country 
between the Ohio, the Mississippi and the lakes, 
including the States of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Michigan, and the Territory of Wiskonsan; and 
the latter of the tract included in Alabama and 
Mississippi. I shall begin with the cession of Vir- 
ginia, as it is on that the advocates for distribution 
mainly rely to establish the right. 

I hold in my hand an exiract of all that portion of 
the Virginia deed of cession, which has any bearing 
on the point at issue, taken from the volume lying on 
the table before me, with the place marked, and to 
which any one desirous of exaMining the deed may 
refer. The cession is “io the United States in Con- 


| gress aisembled, for the benefit of said States ” 


Every word implies the States in their united Fede- 
ral character. That is the meaning of the phrase 
United States. It stands in contradistinction to the 
States taken separately and individually, and if 
there could be, by papsibility, any dcubt on that 
point, it would be removed by the expression “in 
Congress assembled”—an assemblage which con- 
stituted the very knot that united them. I regard 
the execution of such a deed, insuch an assem- 
blage, to the United States so assembled, so conclu- 
sive, that the cession was to them in their united and 
aggregate character, in contradistinction to their 
individual aud separate character, and by necessary 
consequence, the lands so ceded belonged to them 
in their former and not in their latter character, 
that I am ata loss for words to make it clearer. To 
deny it, would be to deny that there is any truth in 
language. 

But as strong as thisis, it isnot all. The deed pro- 
ceeds and says that all the Jands so ceded, “‘shali be 
considered a common fand for the use and benefit of 
such of the Uni'éd States as have become members of 
the Conf.deration, or Federal alliance of said States, 
Virginia inclusive,” and concludes by saying “and 
shall be faithfally and bona fide disposed of for that 
purpose, and for nocther use and purpose what- 
ever.” If it were possible to raise a doubt before, 
these full, clear, and explicit terms would dispel it. 
It is impossible for language to be clearer. To be 
“considered a common fund,” an expression di- 
rectly in contradistinction to separate or individual, 
and is by necessary implication as clear a negative 
of the latter, as if it bad been positively ex- 
pressed. This common fund to “be forthe use and 
benefit of such of the United States, as have be- 


Regarded in | 
this light, it acquires a vasily increased importance || 
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| of consiruction to give them that meaning. 


come or shallbecome members of the Confedera- 
tion or Federal alliance;” that is as.clear as lJan- 
guage can express it for their common use in their 
united Federal character, Virginia being included 
as the grantor, out of abundant caction. 

{Here Mr. Cray said in an audible voice, there 
were other words not cited. To which Mr. Cat- 


| HOUN replied:] 


I am glad to hear the Senator say 80, as it shows, 


| not only that he regards the expressions cited stand- 


ing alone, as clearly establishing what I contended 
for, but on what he relies to rebut my conclu- 
sion. I shail presently show, that the expres- 
sion to which he refers will utterly fail him. 
The concluding words are, “shall be fauhfally and 
bona fide disposed of for that use, and no other use 
and purpose whatever.” For that use—that is, the 
common ure of the States, in their capacity of mem- 
bers cf the Confederation or Federal alliance— 
and no other; positively forbidding to use the fund 
to be derived from the lands for the separate use of 
the States, or to be distributed among them for 
their separate or individual use, as proposed by this 
amendment, as itis possible for words todo. So 
far, all doubt would seem to be excladed. 

But there are other words to which the Senator re- 


vainly rely to establish the right. After asserting that 
itshall be considered a common fund for the use and 
benefit of the States that are or shall become mem- 
bers of the Confederniion: or Federal alliance, 
Virginia inclusive, it adds, “according to their 
usual respective proportions in the general charge 
and expenditure.” Now, I assert, if these words 
were susceptible of a construction that the fund was 
mmtended for the separate and indivicual use and 
benefit of the States—which I utterly deny—yet it 
would be contrary to one of the fun?amental rules 
I re- 
fer to the well known rule, that doubtiul expres- 
sions, in a grant or other instrument, are not to be 
so construed as to contradict what is clearly and 
plainly expressed—as would be the case in this in- 
stance, if they should be so construed as to mean 
the separate and individual use and benefit of the 
Staies severally. But they are not susceptib'e 
of such construction. Whatever ambiguily may 
be supposed to attach to them, will be readily ex- 
plained by reference to the history of the times. 
The cession was made under the old Articles of 
Confederation, according to which the general or 
common fund of the Union was raised, not by 


| taxation on individuals, as al present, but by re- 


quisition on the States, propoitione’ among them 
according to the assessed value of their improved 
lands. .An account had, of coufse, to be kept be- 
tween each State andthe common treasury; and 
these words were inserted simply to direct that 
the funds from the ceded lands were to be credited 
to States according tothe proportion they had to 
contribate to the general or common fand re:pze- 
lively, in order, if not enovgh should be received 
from the lands, to meet their contribution, they 
should be debited with the deficit; and if more than 
sufficient, credited with the excess in making the 
next requisition. The expression can have no 
other meaning; and so far from countenancing the 
construction, that the common fand from the lands 
should be applied to the separate use of the States, 
it expressly provides how it shall be credited to the 
confederated or allied States, in their account cur- 
rent with the general or common fund of that Con- 
federacy. The opposite interpretation wou!d im- 
Ply the mecst,palpab'e contradiction and absur- 
ity. 

But it isasked, what would have te be done if 
their had been a permanent surplus? Such acase 
was scarcely supposable, with the heavy debt of 
the Revolution, and the small yield from the land 
at the time; but ifit had occurred, it would have 
been an unforseen contingency. to-be provided for 
by the United States, to whom the fand belonged, 
and not by Congress, as its agen', or traster, for 
its management. 

That this expression was intended merely to di- 
rect how the account shouid be kept, and not to 
make that the separate property of the Siatss indi- 
vidually, which had been declared, in the most em- 
phatic manner, (0 belong to them, and to be uscd 
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by them, as 2 common fand, in their united federal || the Treasury? Is there an individual capable of 


character, we would have the most conclusive | 


proof, if whst has been stated already was not so, 
in the fact that, in the deeds of cession from all the 
other States, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, North Carolina, and South Carolina, these 
words are omiited. ‘ 

As to the cession from Georgia, it is impossible 
that there shonid be two opinions about it. It was 
made ender the present Government, and in the 
very words of the Virginia cession, excepting the 
words, ‘according to their usval respective propor- 
tion in the general charge and expenditure.” The 
omission, while the other portion was exactly co- 
pied, is significant. The old system of requisition 
on the States to supply the common treasury, un- 
der the Articles of Confederation, had been super- 
seded by taxes laid directly on the people, under 
the present Government, and it was no longer ne- 
cessary to provide for the mode of keeping the ac- 
count, and for that reason was omitted. But the 
cession by Georgia was, in reality, a purchase. 
The United Siates has paid fall consideration for 
the land, inciuding the expense of extinguishing 
the Indian titles, and other charges; and of course 
the portion of the public domain acquired from 
that State may be fairly considered as standing on 
the same principle, as far as the present question is 
concerned, as that purchased from foreign powers. 

So undeniable is the conclusion that the lands 
ceded by the States were ceded to them in their 
united and aggregate character as a Federal com- 
munity, and notin their separate and individual, 
that the Senator from Massachusetts was forced to 
admit, if [ understood him correctly, (and if not, I 
wish to be corrected,) that they were so ceded in the 
first instance, but only for the purpose of paying 
the public debt, and that on its final discharge, the 
lands became the separate property of the States. 
This, sir, isa perfectly gratuitous assumption on 
the part of the Senator, and is directly opposed by 
the deeds of cession, which expressly provide that 
it shall be a common fund for the use and benefit of 


. the States in their united end Federal charac'er, 


without restriction to the public debt, or limitation 
in point of time, or any other respects. This bold 
and unwarranted assertion may be regarded as an 
implied acknowledgment on his part of the truth of 
the constraction for which I contend, and on which 
the Government has ever acted, but now attempted 
to be changed cn a false assumption. 

The residue of the public lands, including Fiori- 
da and all the region beyond the Mics’ssippi, ex- 
tending to the Pac fic Ocean, and constituting by 
far the greater part, s'ands on a different footing. 
They were purchased out of the common fands of 
the Union, collected by taxes, and belong, beyond 
all question, to the people of the United States in 
their feder2| and aggregate capacity. This has 
not teen, and cannot be denied; and yet it is proposed 
to distribute the common fund derived from the 
sales of these, as well as from the ceded lands, in 
direet violation of the admitted principle that the 
agent or trusice of ac»mmon concern has no right, 
without express authority, to apply the joint funds 
to the separate use and benefit of its individual 
members. 

Bat setting aside the constitutional objection, as 
conclusive as it is, l ask what consideration of ex- 
pediency—whut urzent necessity—is there for the 
adoption, at this time, of a measure so extraordi- 
nary as asurrender to the States, for their indi- 
vidual use, of the important por‘ion of the revenue 
derived frouyithe public domain, which, it is pro- 
bable, will not fall short, on an av@age of the next 
ten years, of five millionsof dollars? Is the Trea- 
sury now burd:ned with a surplus, far beyond the 
wan's of ihe Government, for which all are anxious 
to devise some meeasure of relief, as was the case 


* when the Senator introduced and passed his scheme 


of distribution formerly? On the contrary, is it 
not in the very opposite condition—one of exhaus:- 
tion, with a deficit, according to the statement of 
that Senator, and thoce who act with him, of many 
millions of dollars? And is not the revenue still 
declining, so that in a short time the present deficit 
will be double? To take a broader view, I would 
ask, is the condition cf the country less onfavora- 
ble to the adoption of the measure than the state of 


taking a comprehensive view of onr foreign rela- 
tiens at this moment, who does not sce the impe- 
rious necessity of applying every dollar that can be 
spared to guard against coming dangers, more es- 
pecially on that element where a revolution so ex- 
traordinary is going on, by the all-powerful agency 
of steam, both as to the means of attack and de- 
fence? 

If, then, the state of the Treasury and the condi- 
tion of the country so urgently demand the reten- 
tion of this impertant branch of revenue, for the 
common use and objects for which the Govern- 
ment was crea'ed, what possible motives can im- 
pel those who are shortly to be charged with its 
administration, to bring forward, at such a period, 
the extraordinary proposition to take from the ne- 
cessities of the Treasury and the country so large a 
sum, to be distributed among the States for their 
reparate znd individual use? To this question 
but one answer has been or can be given—that 
many of the States want the money. They have 
contracted debts for their own individual and local 
purposes, beyond their ordinary m-ans, and which 
the dominant party in those States are unwilling to 
mert by raising taxes on their own peopte, for fear 
of being turned out of power. The result has been 
a loss of credit, followed by a depreciation of their 
bonds, held by rich capitalists at home and abroad. 
The immediate object of this scheme is to raise the 
credit of the indebted States by distributing the re- 
venue from the lands; thatis, to surrender about 
one-fourth of the permanent revenne of the Union, 
and that the most certain, to enhance the value of 
the State bonds, now greatly depressed, because 
some of the indebted States do not choose to raise, 
by taxes on their own people, the means of paying 
their own debts. To have a true conception of the 
whole case, it must be borne in mind that these 
bonds were taken by the capitalists on this and the 
other side of the Atlantic on speculation, in the 
regular course of business, as a profitable inve:t- 
ment, and, many of them, at great depreciation; 
and that the demand en the common Treasury is 
substantially to make gocd, not only their losses, 
but to enable them to realize their anticipated pro- 
fits. Such is the object. 

We are thus brought to the question, in what 
manner is this deficit of at least five millions to be 
supplied? By taxes—additional taxes on the com- 
merce of the country, preparing the way for still 
higher by combining the indebied States with the 
tariff interest, to impose heavier burdens en that im- 
portant but oppressed branch ef indus'ry. Wines 
and silks are to be selecied, under the plea of tax- 
ing luxury; and much manceuvring has been re- 
sorted to in order to enlist the tobacco interest in 
favor of the tax, with, I fear, too much success. 
They are, I admit, fair objects of taxation, and 
ought te bear their due pMportion of the public 
burden. I am prepared to act on that opinion 
when the tariff comes up for revision, as it must, 
at the next session. I gofarhes: Fix the amount 
which the jast and necessary wants of Government 
may require, including the revenue from the lands, 
and I will! cheerfuily agree to lay as much on luxa- 
ries as gentlemen will agree to reduce on necessa- 
ries. It is my favorite system, and I am prepared 
to go as far as any one in that direction, Bat I 
shall not agree to impcse a cent on laxuries, or ne- 
cessaries, on the rich or poor, to pay the debts for 
which this Goverument is in no way responsible, and 
which we cannot pay without a palpable violation 
of th+ Constitution, and gros: injustic: to the great 
hody of the commopnity. I was struck with the 
fac’, that, while the Senator [Mr. Wessrer] 
held out at one moment that the duties on 
wines and siks would fall on the consumers, 
and, by consequence, on the rich, in the very 
nert he informed us that they would not rise in 
price in consequence of the duties, and, of 
course, they would entirely escape from them. To 
prove that they would not increase in price in con- 
sequence of the duties, be assumed, as a principle, 
that where one covntry is the principal producer of 
certain articles, as France was of wine and silks, 
and another a principal consumer of them, as the 
United States were, a duty imposed on them by the 
latter would have the effect, not cf raising the 
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price in the couniry where it was laid, but to re. 
duce it where they were produced; that is, to reduce 
it in France, and not to raise it in-the United Siates, 

Now, I put itto the Senator, whether the loss, 
taking his own conclusion, couid fall on the French 
producers of wines. and silks, without, in its reac. 
tion, falling also on the American producers of the 
producis given in exchange for them—that is, the 
growers of tobacco, rice, and cotton, which far- 
nish almost exclusively the means of payment? Is 
it not clear, if they caonot sell as high or as much 
to us, in consequence of the duties, that we in turn 
cannet sell as highor as much to them in conse- 
quence of the fall of price on their products? 
Their loss must be followed by ours; and it follows, 
according to the Senator’s own reasoning, that the 
five millions, which is proposed to be raised by 
duties, to make good the deficit caused by the 
distribution, would be filched from the pockets of 
the honest and industrious producers of our great 
staples, and not, as alleged by the Senator, from 
the wealthy consumers of wines and silks. It js 
out of their hard earnings that the means must be 
raised to enhance the valve of the bonds of the 
States in the hands of foreign capitalists. The Se. 
nater must surely hold in low estimation the intelli- 
gence and spirit of the Southern planter, in support- 
ing such a p,oposition. 

Bat I take sull stronger grounds. The necessary 
effect of all duties is to diminish the imports; and 
the consequence of diminishing the imports is to 
diminish, in the same proportion, the exports. Im- 
poris and exports are dependent each on the other. 
If there can be no imports, there can be no exports; 
and if there bz no exports, there can be no 
impor's. The exports pay for the imports, 
and the imports for the exports—the one al- 
ways implies the other. So, if the imports are 
limited in amount, the exports must be limited, 
when fairly estimated to the same amount, and vice 
versa. But theeffects of all duties, whether they 
fall on the consumers of the articles on which they 
are laid, or on the producers, must be to diminish 
the amount of the imports, and, by consequence, of 
the exports. Ina word, duties on imports affect 
the amount of the exports to the same extent that 
they do the imports; and it would have just the 
same effect in the end, whether the deficit of five 
millions which would be caused by the distribution, 
be raised by a duty on tobacco, rice, and cottonpor 
on the wines and silks for which they might be 
exchanged. The loss would fall, in either case, on 
the same interest, and to the same amount, and 
those immediately connected with it. 

Bat I rise to higher grounds. As bad as the 
scheme is in a financial view, it is far worseina 
political. The most deadly enemy of our system 
could not, in my cpinion, propose a measure better 
caleulaied to subvert the Constitution and the Go- 
vernment. It would necessarily place the State 
Governments in direct antagonist relations with 
this on all questions except that of collecting and 
distributing the revenue, which would end in de- 
featung all the objects for which it was institated, 
and reduce it ultimately to the odious capacity of a 
mere tax collector for the State Governments. In 
this there can be no mistake. 

The money to be distributed wou'd go, not to the 
people of the States individaally, but to the Siate 
Legislatares; or, to be more specific, to the ma- 
jority, or rather to the domiaant portion of the 
majority, which for the time might have the con- 
tro!. They, and their friends and supporters, would 
profit by the scheme. The money distributed would 
be applied in the most effective way to secure their 
ascendency, ani to give them the lion’s share of 
the profit. The dominant party in the S:ates would 
thus be enlisted io continue and enlarge the distri- 
bution; and when it is added, that the sums ex- 
pended in the States would embrace powerful local 
interests, which would be seen and felt in its effects 
by large portions of the people, while the expendi- 
tures of the Government would be on objects of a 
general character, connected, for the most part, 


with the defence of the country against say 


danger, which would be little felt or regarded 
the great body of the community, except in war, 
or on the eve of hostili I hazard nothing in 


asserting, that the interests in favor of distributing 
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the revenue would overpower that of expendiiures | —no doubt honestly und sincerely impressed. His 


by the General Government, even on the most ne- 
cessary objecis; the consequence of which would be 
such as has been stated. Be assured that the sys- 
tem, once fairly commenced, would go on and 
enlarge itself, ull every branch of revenue would 
be avsorded, when the Government, divested of al! 


its constitutional functions, would expire, under 


universal scorn and contempt. Such must be the 
end of this most dangerous and unconstituiional 
measure, should it ever be adopted. 

But the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Wes- 
ster] and others, allege that the cession of the 
lands to the new States is i'self but a mode of distri- 
bution, with a view, doubtless, to weaken the force 
of my objections to this amendment. If it be 
so, I can only say that itis not intended, and 
if I can be satisficd that it is, I would be the 
first to denounce it. Iis object is to remedy 
what I believe to be great and growiag disorders in 
the operation of our land system, as it now exists; 
bat as dangerous as I regard them, I would never 
consent to remedy them by a measure which 
I regard as vastly more dangerous. But the Sena- 
tor will, if I mistake not, find it far more easy to 
call it a scheme of distribution, than to prove it to 
be so, or even that it isin the slightest d-grce 
analogous to it in any particular,as I hope to 
prove in some subsequent stage of this discussion. 

I have heard, Mr. President, with pleasure, the 
deep denunciations level.ed against the whole 
scheme of cistribution,whether ap; Jied to the reve- 
nue from lands or taxes. It strengthens my confi- 
dence in the force of truth, and the conviction 
that, if one has the courage to do his duty, regard- 
less of defeat for the time, he may hope to 
outlive error and misrepresentation. Let me 
add, if any of the denunciations were aimed at 
me, they passed harmless over me, and fell on an- 
other, against whom I would be the last to uttera 
censure in his retirement and declining years, how- 
ever opposed to him while in power. The Senate 
will understand that I refer to General Jackson. It 
is far from agreeabie to me to introduce his name 
here, or to speak of myself; but 1 am compelled, 
from the remarks made in a certain quarter, to do 
so, not from any feeling of egotism, (for I am too 
inconsiderable to involve what concerns me indivi- 
dually in the discussion of so grave a subject,) but 
that I may not be weakened, as the cpponent of 
this most dangerous measure, by any misconcep- 
tion of my past course in relation to the scheme of 
distribution. 


It has, sir, been my fortune to be oppos- 
ed to the scheme from the bezinning. It origi- 
nated with a former member of this body, Mr. 
Dickerson, of New Jersey, and recently Secretary 
of the Navy, as far back as the year 1827. His 
ne object was to strengthen the protective ta- 
1iff interest, by distribeting a part of its proceeds, 
(if I remember correctly, five millions of dollars,) 
annually, among the States, in the manner proposed 
by this amendment. I took my stand against it, 
promptly and decidedly, on its first agitation, as a 
measure dangerous and unconstitutional, and well 
calculated to fix the protective system permanently 
on the country. The next year, the cppressive ta- 
riff of 1828 was passed, and the year afterwards 
General Jackson waselected President, wiih the ex- 
pectation, as far as South Carolina supported him, 
that he would use his patronage and influence to re- 
peal that obnoxious act, or at least greatly reduce 
the barthen it imposed. 


But it was the misfortune of General Jackson 
and the country, that when he arrived here to as- 
sume the reigns of Government, he was strong- 
ly prepossessed in favor of the plan of distributing 
the surplus revente, after the final payment: of the 
public debt, under the impression that it would be 
impossible to repeal that act, or reduce the du- 
ties it imposed. How he received so dan- 
gerous an impression, I have never under- 
stood; but so it was. I speak not from my 
own knowledge, but from information that is un- 
questionable, that his inaugural address contained 
a passaze in favor of the distribution, when it was 
laid before those whom he had selected for his first 
cabinet; and that it was with difficalty he assented 
to omit it, so strongly was he impressed in its favor 
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first message to Congress, in December, 1829, con- 
tained a sirong recommendation of that scheme, 
which was repeated with additional argumeats in 
its favor in his second message the succeeding 
year. A recommendation from so high and influer- 
tial quarter, could not but have a powerfal effect on 
public opinion. The Governors of two great 
States, Pennsylvania and New York, recommended 
it to their Legisiaiures, who adopted resoluuons in 
its favor. That the views which he then enter- 
tained may be fully understood, I ask the Secretary 
to read the portions of the two messages, which he 
will find marked in the volames on his table, in the 
order of their respective dates. 

[ The Secretary read the following extracts from 
President Jackson’s messages, 1st and 2d sessicns, 
26 h Congress:]} 

First session Twenty-sizth Congress 

After the extinction of the public debt, 1t is not probable that 
any adjustment of the tariff, upon principles satisfactory to 
the people of the Union, wiil, until a remote period, if ever, 
leave the Government without a considerable surpius in the 
Treasury beyond what may be required for its current service. 
As then the period approaches when the application ef the re- 
venue to to the payment of debt will cease, the dispositioa of 
the surplus will present a subject for the serious deliberation 
of Congress, and it may be fortunate for the country that it is 
yet to bedecided. Considered in connection with the difficul- 
ties which have heretofore attended appropriations for purposes 
of internal improvement; and with those which this experience 
tells us will certainly arise whenever power over such subjects 
may be exercised by the General Government; it is hoped that 
it may lead to the adoption of some plan which wili reconcile 
the diversified interests of the States, and strengthen the bonds 
which unite them. Every member of the Union, in peace and 
in war, will be benefited by the improvement of inland naviga- 
tion and the construction of highways in the several Siates. 
Let us then endeavor to attain this benefit ina mode which will 
be satisfactroy to all. That hitherto adopted has, by many of 
our fellow-citizens, been deprecated as an infraction of ihe Con- 
stitution; while by others it has been viewed as inexpedient. 
Ali feel that it has been employed at the expense of harmony in 
the legislative councils 

To avoid these evils, it appears to me that the most safe, just, 
and federal disposition which could be made of the surplus re- 
venue, would be its apportionment among the several States 
according to their ratio of repreeentation; and should this mea- 
sure not be found warranted by the Constiiution, that it would 
be expedient to propose to the States an amendment authoriz- 
ing it. 
real doubt, and where its exercise is deemed indispensable to 
the general welfare, as among the most sacred of all our obli- 
gations, 

Second session, Twenty sixth Congress, 

Ihave heretofore feit it my duty to recommend the adeption 
of some plan for the distribution of the surplus funds which 
may at any time remain in the Tieasury after the national debt 
shall have been paid, among the States, in proportion to the 
number of their representatives, to be applied by them to ob- 
jects of internal improvement. 

Although this plair has met with favor in some portions of the 
Union, it has alsvelicited objections which merit deliberate con - 
sideration. A brief notice of these objections here will not, 
thereiore, 1 trust, be regarded as outof place. 

They rest, as far as they have come to my knowledge, on the 
following grounds: Ist. An objection to the ratio of distribution: 
2d. An apprehension thatthe existence of such a regulation 
would produce improvident and oppressive taxation to raise the 
funds for distribution; 3d. That the mode proposed would Jead 
to the construction of works cf a Jocal nature, to the exclusion 
of such as are general, and as would consequently be of a more 
useful character; and last, that it would Create a discreditable 
and injurious dependence on @e part of the State Governments 
upon the Federal power. Of those who object to the ratio of 
representation as the basis of distribution, some insist that the 
importations of the respective States would conetitute one that 
would be more equitable; and others, again, that the extent 
of their respective territories would furnish a standard which 
would be more expedient and sufficiently equitable. The 
ratio of representation preseated itself to my mind, and 
it still duea, as one of obvious equity, because of its being 
the ratio of contribution, whether the funds to be distributed be 
derived from the customs or from direct taxation. It does not 
follow, however, that its adoption is indispensable to the es- 
tablishment of the system proposed. There may be considera- 
tions appertaining tv thesubject which would render a depar- 
ture, to some extent, from the rule of contribution proper. Nor 
is it absolutely necessary that the basisof distribution be con- 
fined to one ground. It may, if, in the judgment of those whose 
rightitis to fix it, it be deemed politic aud just to give it their 
character, have regard to several. 

Iu my first message, I stated it to be my opinion that “it is 
not probable that any adjustment ofthe tariil! upon principles 
satisiactory to the people of the Union, will, unil a remote 
period, ifever, leave the Government without a considerable 
surplus in the Treasury, beyond what may be required for its 
current service.” J have had no cause to change that opinion, 
but much to confirmit. Should these expectations be realized, 
a suitable fund would thus be produced for the plan under 
cunsideration to operate upon; and if there be no such fund, its 
adoption will, in my opinion, work no injury to any inierest; 
for I cannot assent to the justness of the apprehension that the 
establishment ofthe proposed system would tend to the en- 
couragement of improvident legislation of the character sup- 
posed. Whatever the proper authority, in the exercise of 
constitutional power, shall,at any time hereafter, decide to be 
for the general good, will, in that as in other respects, deserve 
and receive the acquiescence and support of the whole country; 
and we have ample security that every abuse of power in that 
regard, by agents of the people, will receive a speedy and ef- 
fectual corrective at their hands. The views which Itake of 
the future, founded on the obvious and increasing improvement 
of all classes of our fellow-citizens, in intelligence, and in public 


and private virtue, Jeave me without much apprehenson on 
that head. 


I regard an appeal to the source of power, in cases of 
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I do not doubt that those who come alter us will be as much 
aliveas we are to the obligation upon all the truetees of political 
power to exempt those for whom they act from ali unnecessary 
burdens; andlas sensible of the great truth, that the resources 
vf the nation beyon: those required for immediate and necessa- 
ry purpeses of Goverament, can no where be so well deposited 
aa in the pockets o7 the people. 


Such, L repea', were unfortunately the opinions 
which General Jackson ecnterta ned on this all im- 
portant question, when he came into power. I 
saw the daoger in its full extent, and did not hesi- 
tate to take an open and decided stand against the 
measure which he so earnestly recommended; and 
that was the first yuestion on which we separated. 
lo placing myseli ia opposition to him, on a measure 
sv vital, I was not ignorant of the hazard to which 
I exposed myself, but the sense of duty out- 
weizhed all other consideraticns. I clearly saw, 
that there would be an incrcased surplus revenue, 
after the final payment of the public deb’, a period 
then rapidly approaching; and that, if it was once 
distributed to the Siates, it would rivet on the 
country the tariff of °28, to be followed by count- 
less disasters from the combined effects of the two 
measures. Had it been adopted, the last ray of 
hope of repealing or reducing that oppressive and 
ruinous measure would have vanished. It would, 
by its seductive influence, have drawn over 
to its support the very States, whose prosperity 





it was crushing, not excepting South Caro- 
lina itself. Toe process is not difficult to ex- 
plain. 


For that purpose, I will take the case of 
South Carolina; and will assume that her eiti- 
zens paid, uader the tariff of 1828, four millions 
of dollars into the Treasury of the Union, which 
is probably not far from the truth, and would have 
rec'ived back under the proposed dictribution 
of the surplus, but one-fourth, making one million. 
The sum to be distributed, as has already been 
stated, would not have been ‘eiurned to the prople, 
but to the Treasury of the Sta'e, to be disposed of 
by the Legislature; or to speak more specifically, 
by the small portion, which, for the ume, would 
have had control over the dominant majority ef the 
Legislature. All who have experience in the 
affairs of Government, will readily understand 
that no disposition would have been made of it, 
but what they and their friends and supporters 
would have had a full share of the profits and 
political advantages to be derived from its admi- 
nistration and expenditure. Thus an _ interest 
would be created on the part of the controling in- 
fluence in the State for the time, adver-e to it—an 
interest to sustain the tariff, as the means of sus- 
taining the distribution, and that for the plain rea- 
son, that they would receive more from the former 
than they would nay as citizens under the duties. 

Now, sir, when we reflect that the amount taken 
by the duties out of the pockets of the people, was 
extracted in so round aboutand concealed a man- 
ner that no one, no, not the best informed and 
sbrewdest calculator, coald ascertain with precision 
what he paid, while that received back from distri- 
bution would have been seen and fel: by those into 
t hose hands it would have passed, it will be readi- 
ly understood, not only how those whu participated 
directly in its advantages, but the people them- 
selves, would have been so deluded as to believe 
that they gained more by the dis'ribation than what 
they Jost by the tariff, especially when the domi- 
nant influence in the Siate would have been inte- 
rested in creating and keeping up the delusion. 


It is thus that the result of the scheme would 
have been to combine and unite into one compact 
mass the dominant interests of all the States, with 
the great dominant interest of the Union, to perpe- 
‘uate a system of plundering the people of the pro- 
ducis of their Jabor, especia'ly the Svuth, to be di- 
vided among thore, with their parusans, who could 
control the politics of the country. It was against 
this daring and profligate scheme that South Caro- 
lina interposed her sovereign au hority, and by that 
interposition, as I solemnly believe, saved the Con- 
stitution and the liberty of the country. 

But that step, as bold and decisive as it was, 
could not accomplish all. To save the manufac- 
turing interest, and void the hazard of reaction, it 
was necessary to reduce the duties on the protected 
articles gradually and slowly. The co was 
a continued overflow of the Treasury, notwith- 
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sianding the duty on every article not produced in 
the country was repealed, amounting in value to 
one-half of the whole, to such an enormous extent 
had the protective duties been raised. A remedy 
had to be applied to meet the corrupting and dan- 
gerous influence of this temporary surplus, till the 
gcadual reduction of the protective duties under the 
compromise act would bring them to the ordinary 
wants of the Government. There was but one 
remedy, and that was, to take it from the Treasury. 
The flow was too great fr most lavish expendi- 
tures to keep down. I saw, in edvance, that such 
would be the case, and, with the design of devising 
a remedy beforehand, moved for a special commit 
tee, with the view mainly of freeing the Treasmy 
of its surplus, as the great source ot Executive in- 
fluence and power. ‘The committee concurring in 
that opinion, recommended that the Constitutwa 
should be so amended as to enable Congress to 
make a temporary distribution. The report fully 
explains the reasons for believing there would be a 
large and corrupting surplus, and why, under the 
peculiar circametances of the case, the distribution 
as proposed was the only remedy. I have marked 
a portion of it that will show the opinion I then en- 
tertained in reference to distrib-tion, and which I 
ask the Secretary to read. 
Second Session Twenty-third Congress. 

Your cominiitee are fully aware of the many and tacal ebjec- 
ons to the disirtbution of the suiplus revenue among the 
States, considered av a part of the ordinary and regular eystem 
ofthis Government. ‘They admit them to be as great as can be 
wellimagined. The proposition itseif, that the Government 
should collect money forthe purpose of such distribution, or 
should distribute a surplus forthe purpose of perpetuating 
taxcs, is too absurd to require refutation; and yet what would 
be when applied, as supposed, so absurd and pernicious, is, in 
the opinion of your committee, in the present extraordinary 
and deeply disordered state of our affairs, not only useful and 
salutary, butindispensable to the restoration of the body politic to 
asonnd condition; just as some potent medicine, which it would 
be dangerous and absurd to prescribe to the healthy, may, to 
the diseased, be the only meana or arresting the hand of death. 
Distribution, as proposed, is not for the preposterous and dan- 
gerous purpose of raising a revenue for distribution, or of dis- 
tributing the surplus as a means of perpetuating a system of 
duties or taxes, but atemporary measure to dispose of an una- 
voidable surplus while the revenue is in the course of reduction 
and which cannot be otherwise disjosed of without greatly ag- 
gravating a disease that threatens the most dangerous conse- 
quences, and which holds out the hope, not only of arresting its 
further progress, but also of restoring the body politic toa state 
of health and vigor. The truth of tis assertion a few obser- 
vations will suffice to illustrate, 

It may, perhaps, be thought by some, that the power which 
the distribution among the States would bring to bear against 
the expenfiture, and its consequent tendency to retrench the 
disbursements of the Government, would be so strong as not 
only to curtail useless er improper expenditure, but also the 


useful and necessary, Such, undoubtedly, would be the conse- 
quence, if the process were too long continued; but, in the pre 
sont irregalar and excessive actionof the system, when its cen- 
tripetal force threatens to concentrate al! its powers in a single 


department, the fear that the action of this Government will be 
too much reduced by the measure under consideration, in the 
short period to which it is proposed to limitits operation, is 
without just foundation. On the contrary, if the proposed 
measure should be applied in the present diseased state of the 
Government, it's effect would be like that of some powerful al- 
terative medicine, operating just long enough to change the 
present morbid action, but not sufliciontly long tosuperinduce 
another of an opposite character. 

The measure recommenced was net adopted. 
It was denied, and violently denied, that there 
would be a surplus, and I left it to time to decide 
which opinion was correct. A year roiled round, 
and conclesively decided the point. Instead of 
overrating, experience proved I had greatly under- 
estimated the surplus, as I felt confident! at the time 
Thad. It more than doubled even my calculation. 
I again revived the measure; but before it could be 
acied on, instructions trom State Legislatures, with 
intervening elections, turoed the majority in the 
Senate, which kad been opposed to the Adminis- 
tration, iato a minority. { acquiesced, and gave 
notice that I wou!d not press the measure I had in- 
troduced, and would leave the responsibility with 
the majority, to devise a remedy for what was at 
last acknowledged to be a great and dangerous 
evil. Alifelt that somethng must be done, and that 
prompily. Inthe greatly expanded state ef the 
currency, the enormous surplus had flowed off in 
ths direction of the public lands, and was, by a 
sort of rotary motion, from the depovite banks to 
the speculators, and from them to the receivers, 
aad back again to the banks, to perform the same 
round again, rapidly absorbing every acre of the 
public lands. No one saw more clearly than the 
Senator from New York, [Mr. Wricut,) that an 
effectual and speedy remedy was indispensable to 


prevent an overwhelming catastrophe; and he 
promptly proposed to vest the surplus in the stocks 
of the State, to which I moved an amendment to 
deposite it in their treasuries, as being more equal 
and appropria'e. These were acknowledged to be 
the only alternatives to leaving it in the deposite 
banks. Mine succeeded, and the passage of the 
deposite ac', which is now uojustly denounced, in 
a cer'ain quarter, as distribution, and not as depo- 
site, as it really is, followed. 

As farasI am concerned, the denunciation is 
utterly unfounded. I rezarded it then, and still do, 
as simply a deposite—a deposite, to say the least, 
as constitutional as that in State banks, or State 
stocks held by speculators and stockjobbers on both 
sides of the Atlantic, and far more just and appro- 
priate thaneither. But while I regard it as a depo- 
site, I did then, and now do, believe that it shoald 
never be withdrawn but in the event of war, when 
it would be found a valuable resource. 

But had it been in reality a distribution, it would 
be,in my opinion, if not altogether, in a great mea- 
sure, justified, under the peculiar circumstances of 
the case. The surplus was not lawfully collected. 
Congress has no right to take a cent from the peo- 
ple, but for the just and constiiutional wants of the 
country. To take more, or for other purposes, as 
in this case, is neither more nor less than robbery— 
more criminal for being perpetrated by a trustee ap- 
pointed to guard their interest. It in fact belonged 
to those from whom it was unjustly plundered; and 
if the individuals, ard the share of each, could 
have been ascertained, it ought, on every principle of 
justice, to have been returned to them. Butas that 
was impossible, the nearest practicable approach to 
justice was to return it proportionably, as it was, to 
the States, as a deposite, till wanted, for the use of 
the people from whom it was unjustly taken, instead 
of leaving it with the banks, for their use, which 
had no claims whatever to it, or vesting it in State 
stocks, for the benefit of speculators and stockjob- 
bers. 

As brief as this narative is, I trust it is sufficient 
to show that the advocates of this amendment can 
find nothing in my former opinion or course to 
weaken my resistance to it, or to form the show of 
a precedent for the extraordinary measure which 
it proposes. So far from it, the deposite act, 
whether viewed in the causes which led to it, or its 
object and effect, stands in direct contrast with it. 

We stand, sir, in the midst of a remarkable junc- 
ture in our affairs; the most remarkable in many 
respects, that has occured since the foundation of 
the Government; nor is it probable that a similar 
one will ever again occur. This Government is 
now left as free to shape ifs policy, unembarrassed by 
existing engagements or past legislation as if was when 
it first went into operation, and even more so. The 
entire system of policy originating in the Federal 
consolidation school has @llen prostrate. We have 
now no funded debt, no National Bank, no con- 
nection with the banking system, no protective 
tariff. In a word, the paper system, with all its 
corrupt and corrupting progeny has, as far as this 
Government is concerned, vanished, leaving nothing 
bot its bitter fruits behind. The great and solemn 
question now to be decided is, shall we again re- 
turn and repeat the same system of policy with 
al! its disastrous effects before us, and under which 
yhe country is now suffering, to be again followed 
with ten fold aggravation; or, profiting by past ex- 
perience, seize the precious opporiunity to take the 
only course which can save the Constitution and 
liberty of the country—that of the old State Rights 
Republican policy of 987? Such is the question 
submited for our decision at this deep!y important 
juncture; and on that decision hangs the destiny of 
our country. A few years must determine. Much— 
very much will depend on the Presidentelect. If he 
should rést his policy on the broad and solid princi- 
ples maintained by bis nativeState, in her purest 
and proudest days, his name will go dawn tc pos- 
terity as one of the distinguished benefactors of the 
country; but, on the contrary, if he should adopt the 
policy indicated by the amendment, and advocated 
by his prominett supporters in this chamber, and 
attempt to erect anew the fallen temple of consoli- 
dation, his overthrow, or that of his country, must be 
the inevitable consequence. 


SPEECH OF MR. WRIGHT, 
OF NEW YORK. 

In Senate, Wednesday, January 27, 1841—The Pre. 
emption Bill being under consideration, and the 
question being upon the motion of Mr. Carr 
TENDEN to recommit the bill to the Committee 
on Pablic Lands, with instrections to reporta bill 
to provide for the distribution of the proceeds of 
the sales of the lands among the States. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he would occupy a single 
moment toexplain the singuler state of facts be- 
fore the Senate, and to put himself right in the 
matter, as he could not hope, at this or any other 
time, to fulfil the expectations which the conversa- 
tion now going on was likely to excite here and 
out of doors. It had been his intention to take part 
in the discussion of the question now before the 
body, but he did not know, until yesterday that 
the honorable Senater from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] 
was desirous to follow him, or again to adé¢ress the 
Senate in the course of this debate. A private 
cnversation between himself and the Senator, on 
that day, had notified him of both facts, and he had 
then manifested the willingness he then and now 
felt to accommodate the distinguished Senator on 
upon both points, 

Still the discussion, in the course of that day, 
seemed to him to take a wide departure from the 
question before the Senate; and with the collateral 
maiters thus drawn into the debate, he had little, 
and did not wish to have any thing more to do. 
His object had been to obtain the floor when they 
should have been disposed of, and he had refrained 
from making the attemptfor this day, because it 
was expressly intimated to him that other Senators 
desired to occupy a part, or the whole of it ina 
continuance of the discussion of those collateral 
topics. He had not, therefore, come to his seat 
with anexpectation of addressing the Senate to-day, 
and being reluctant to throw himself upon its atten- 
tion at any time, he was much more so, when he 
was consciously unprepared to offer thé views he 
wished to present. Yet rather than see the day con- 
sumed, for the purpose of affording him time for 
preparation, and be, in the mean time, the declared 
object of that delay, he would now enter upon the 
task he had designed to attempt, and would ask the 
Senate to extend to him its patient indulgence, 
while he should pass, as briefly as he might, over 
his too voluminous notes. 

He had not desired, if he could have avoided it 
consistently with his sense of his public daty, to 
address the Senate at all upon the great question 
which new occupies its attention, or indeed upon 
the bill to which the proposition now under consi- 
deration relates, but occasions had arisen, in the 
course of the wide discussion, when that duty 
seemed imperative, and now he would endeavor to 
perform it with as litte consumption of time as 
possible. 

What is the proposition immediately before us? 
It is very simple, and may be perfectly intelligible 
to all who will try to understand it. It is to take 
from the permanent revenue of the country, at a 
time when that whole revenué is confessedly inade- 
quate to meet the wants of the Treasury, from one- 
fifth to one quarter of its whole amount, and to give 
it away, so far as the National Government and its 
Treasury are concerned; to do this at a time when 
no proposition to supply the deficiency of revenue 
to be thus caused is directly and practically before 
either Heuse of Cosgress; and to do this, under 
these circumstances, within five weeks of the close 
of an annual session of Congress. 

This was presenting the question of a distribu- 
tion of the land revenue to the States in a manner 
in which it had never before been presemped to his 
mind, at least, and he believed in a manner and 
under circumstances which had never before at- 
tended its presentation to Congress, or to the country. 

In the course of the debate, much had been 
said of former propositions of this character, and 
the high authority of distinguished statesmen had 
been quoted in favor of the policy. In favor of it, 


how? By thus giving away the public revenue, 
when the Treasury of the people is in want? No! 
But by discharging that Treasury from an inconve- 
nient, a vicious, and a dangerous surplus; and by 
doing that in a constitutional mode; in obedience 
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to the will of the Constitution-making power of the 
country. He would go back to the first of these 
high references, in pointof time. A distinguished 
Governor of his own State, (Dewitt Clintos,) now 
deceased, had been quoted as favorable to this 
policy. Favorable to it at such a time as this, and 
in this shape and way? No, sir. Favorable to it 
by way of relieving the Treasury from a sur- 
plus, expressly reserving avy opinion as to 
the competency of Congress to make the 
disribution under the Constitution as it is, 
and expressly referring to the source of all 
power, the people themselves, as the proper triba- 
nal to settle all doubts upon that point by an 
amendment of the Constitution. Expressions of 
a subsequent Governor of his State, and of its Le- 
gislature, bad also been made matters of reference 
in favor of the policy, but a!l these expressions 
would be found accompanied by the same reserva- 
tions cf an opinion asto or constitutional power 
even to distribute a surplus, and the same refe- 
rences to one great source of power, for authority 
to carry Out the measures thus equivocally recom- 
mended. 


The late President Jackson had also been re- 
peatedly quoted as a friend to this distribution po- 
licy, and. quotations from several of his early 
messages had been read to the Senate to show his 
views. This was fair as to him and fair as to the 
question: but what were his views as thus given 
by himself? To distribute the revenue, when the 
Treasury was in want? No, far from that. They 
were to relieve the Treasury from a surplus. And 
did he express the opinion that Congress possessed 
the constitutional power to make the distribution. 
No. So far from i', he expressly, in his first mes- 
sage in which the subject is mentioned, and an ex- 
stract from which was, but afew days ago, read 
to the Senate, recommended an appeal to the people 
to amend the Constitution to reach the object. 
In that same message, in conformity with his pro- 
fessed principles and uniform practice, he says 
these appeals should be made in all cases where a 
reasonable doubt exists, and the exercise of a power 
not expressly granted is suppesed to be desirable. 
He considers such appeals not dangerous to any 
sound policy, but heal:hfa!l and salutary in their 
very nature. And why did he favor a distribu- 
tion at all? He tells us it was because the country 
was then threatened with a surplus revenue; that 
when the national debt should be fu.ly paid, such 
a surplus must accumulate, unless our revenue 
laws were materially modified, and that he did not 
anticipate that the public opinion would sanction 
modifications so sudden and extensive as would be 
required to bring ‘he revenue within the wants of 
the Treasury His only object was to devise a 
safe and constitutional mode of cisposing cf that 
surplus which did accumulate from 1834 to 1837, 
and which brought upon the country many of the 
evils under which it suffers to thisday, and upon 
this Government the very extravagances in ex- 
penditure of which his political opponents had so 
loudly and perseveringly compiained; but he did 
not propose even the distribution of so mischievous 
a surplus, without an amendment of the Censtitu- 


ee which should expressly confer the power to 
0 it. 


The high authorities, then, to which reference 
had been made, were not authorities for the propo- 
sition now before the Senate. They had proposed 
to distribute surpluses only, not current revenue of 
which the Treasury was in daily waut; and even 
such a distribution as they suggested was always 
with them a question of constitutional power, which 
they proposed to refer to the sovereign people, the 
source of power under our system It was that 
question, prominently, which he proposed to dis- 
cass, and he would proceed to that discussion, 
merely remarking that he felt most sensibly his ina- 
bility to conduct the argument as iis importance re- 
quired. The consciousness of this fact had, from 
day to day, deterred him from making the attemp’, 
until farther delay might be, on his part, a criminal 
neglect of a high duty. Thatbe might now have 
the attention of the body, as far as their great pa- 
tience would permit, gentlemen would pardon him 
for saying that he believed, in his heart, if he 
could do jastice to the facis and the fair cenclu- 





s ons from them, this would be the last cecasion 
upon which the word “distribution,” in the sense 
in which it is here used, would be heard in the 
halls of Congress, under our present Constitution, 
and with an empty Treasury. Now to the diseus- 
sion. 

His first proposition was one which he was sure 
would net be controverted from any quarier. It 
was, that all the powers of Congress rest upon, and 
are derived from, the Constitution of the United 
States, and that it has no single power which is not 
granted by that instramen’. 

His next proposition involved the great poiat in 
controveisy, and must be disputed, or he trusted 
the distribution policy would be zbandoned until 


the constitutional pow opt it shou! ‘4 3- 
onal power to adopt it should be con- |) 7, power conferred is identical over the “territo- 


ferred. He would state it, as follows: The power 
conferred upon Congress by the Constitution over 


the money derivei from the sales of the public || 


lands, and constituting the proceeds of those lands, 
which the proposition before the Senate declares 
shall be distributed to the States, is identical with, 
and in no way different from, the power of Con- 
gress over all other money and property of the 
-United States, however derived, or in whatever 
shape existing, within the exclusive coniro! of Con- 
ress, 

He found but two provisions of the Constitu- 
tion material to the fair and fall discussion of this 
broad proposition; and those he would read in the 
order they were found in the instrament. The first 
was in article first, section e'ghth, clauce first, and 
in these words: 

“Ths Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, du- 
ties, imposts, and excises; to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defence and general welfare of the United States; 


butall duties, imposts, and excises, shal] be uniform through- 
out the United States.” 


His reading ef this provision of the Constitu- 
tion was, that the power ‘‘.o lay and collect taxes, 
duties, imposts, and excises,” was given to Con- 
gress for the purpose of paying the debits, and pro- 
viding for the common defence and general welfare of 
the United States. He knew a very different read- 
ing had beea sometimes contended for, and that 
the second clause of the sentence, instead of being a 
limitation upon the powers granted in the first, had 
been supposed to confer distinct and separate 
powers of itself. Under this construction, the 
reading would be to give Congress power “‘io Jay 
and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises,” 
and power ‘‘to pay the debts, and provide for the 
common defence ani general welfare of the United 
States.” It was not h's present object to enter into 
a discussion of the correctn:ss or incorrectness of 
either of these constructions, but simply to state 
what he believed to b= the correct reading, as he 
had done. Nor was he now to enter into argu- 
mentof any cortin relation to this “general wel- 
fare” clause of the Constitution. He too well re- 
membered the volumes which had been wiitten 
upon the subject, without accomp! shing any «ther 
purpose than to show the radical difference in the 





property belotging to the United States; and nothing in the 
Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claime of 
the United States, or of any particular Staie.” 

The power here conferred is over the “territory, 
or other property belonging to the United States" — 
terms as broad as cou'd have been used to include 


| every thing which is property, and belongs to the 


rule which governed the two great contending po- | 


litical parties in construing that instrument, from 
which all the powers of this Government must be 
drawn. ‘Tohis mind, the clause was not a grant 
of power at all, but en express limitation upon the 
powers conferred by the clause which immediately 
precedes it; and he believed this, at the present 
time, was a much more universally received 
opinion of the country, than at a former pe- 
riod. In any event, if there should be advocates 
for the distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands, who seek the power to pass a law for that 
purpose in this general welfare clause, it will be 
tr them to show that giving money from the com- 
mon Treasury to the separate S ates, to be expended 
upon objec’s exclusively of a State character, is, in 
fairness of Janguege and intendment, to provide 
for “the general welfare of the United States,” in 
their united capacity, as contradistinguished from 
the individual States as sovereign and independent 
Governments and communities, and which, as 
such, constitutionally hold their separa'e general 
welfare in their separate and independent keeping. 

The otber clause of the Constitution to which he 
had referred, was the second clause of the third 
section of the fourth article, in the following words: 


“The Congress shall have power to diepose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the Territory, or other 
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United States, while the word “territory,” instead 
of lands or public domain, clearly shows that that 
single enumeration of a single description of pro- 
perty had not reference to the public domain sim- 
ply, in the common acceptation of those terms as 
used by us, but was intended to embrace all lands 
and soils **belonzing to the United States,” however 
and wherever situated, for whatever use and pur- 
pose held, and however acquired—all ferritory. 


rv,” aud over the other “property,” and it is to 
‘dispose of” both, and ‘‘make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting” both. The grant of power 
is as broad as the terms “‘terrilory” and “property;” 
and the whole grant is alike applicable to both and 
either, and to every part and parcel of each. Who, 
then, shall say that this provision of the Constitu- 
tion gives to Congress a power over the public do- 
main of the country, which it does not give over 
any other property of the United States? That it 
authorizes Congtess to give away the public lands, 
and does not give the same authority to. give away 
the public money? ‘That it confers the power 
to distribute to the Svates, for their separate 
use, the money in the Treasury arising from the 
sales of the pablic lands, and does not confer the 
same authority to distribute in the same manner, 
and for the same purposes, any other money in the 
Treasury belonging to the United States, from 
whatever source derived?) Taat it authorizes the 
distribution of the proceeds of the public domain, 
usually so calle, and does not authorize a like dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of any oth-r portion ef the 
“territory” of the United Stat s} That the lands 
can be sold to raise money for distribution, and not 
the fortifications, ships, arms, and any other like 
‘“erritory” and “property” belonging to the United 
States? That the property of the country, as con- 
tradistingaished from its money, may be made a 
fund for distribution by a sale and conversion into 
money, while the money itself required to purchase 
the property cannot be so distributed? That all 
money in the Treasury, an‘l belonging to the United 
States, from whatever scurce derived, is bot as 
much “property belonging to the United States,” 
as “ihe territory or other property”? mentioned im 
this constitutional provision, and as much subject 
to the power of Congress, therein granted over 
“the territory or othe: property,” either for distri- 
bution to the States, or fer any o'her application or 
expenditure? 


He would not for a moment suppose that con- 
tradictions of this character could be contended fer 
by any Sena‘or; and he must, therefvre, suppose 
ihat the only ground upon whrch this proposed dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of tre public lands was to 
be advocated and defended, was that the deeds of 
ces-ion of the public domain from the States 10 the 
United States, laid the foundation fora “claim” to 
such distributien upon some priociple, and thus 
brought the proposition within the terms of the last 
clause of the constitutional provision last referred 
to, in the following words: “And nothing in this 
Constitution shall be so consirued as to prejudice 
any claims of the United States, or of any particular 
State.” 


That this policy is urged under this clause of the 
constitatiogal provision is made more probable, 
from the fact that its advocates have usually re- 
ferred to the cessions from the States, and the pay- 
ment of the debt of the Revolution, as facts upon 
which the right to the distridution on the part of the 
States, and the authority to make it on the part of 
Congress, were both to be rested. It would be ne- 
cessary, therefore, to examine the deeds of cession, 
and see whether they furnished any foundation for 
“claims” on the part of the Stats, or any of them, 
within the meaning of the provision of the Consti- 
tation above quoted, or of a power on the part of 
Congress to satisfy such “claims” in the way pro- 


d. 
Upon this point bis examinations had induced 
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him tv come to the fo'lowing conclusion, and he 
now stated it in the form of a proposition. 

The deeds of cession trom the States of that part 
of the public domain held by and under those ces- 
sions, de not cvntain any thing which gives the 
8 ater, or any of thew, “claims” to those portions 
of the pablic jancs, or to the proceeds thereof, 
which do not equally exist against all other “‘terri- 
tory or property belonging to the United States;” 
nor do those deeds of cession contain any thing 
which confers upon Congress any other or different 
power over the ceded lands, or the proceeds from 
the sales thereof, than that possessed by the grant 
of the Constitution cver “the territory and property 
belonging to the United States,” acquired in any 
other manner. 

A brief reference to the cessions would establish 
this proposition. The States which made cessions 
under the Articles of Confederation, end before the 
adoption of the Constitution, were five in namber, 
and the order of the cessions, in point of time, were 
as follows: 

New York—Deed of cession executed Ist March, 
1781. 

Virginia—Deed of cession executed Ist March, 
1784. 

Massachuseits—Deed of cession executed 19th 
April, 1785. 

Connccucut-——Deed of cession executed 13th Sept. 
1786. 

South Carolina.—Deed of cession executed 9ih 
August, 1787. 

All the deeds of cession above enumerated were 
executed by the delegates representing the States 
named, in the Cong'ess ot the Confederation, and 
in confcermily to Jaws passed by the Legislatures of 
the respective Siates, conferring the power upon 
their delegaies in the Congress to make the cessions 
for them respectively. He had carefully examined 
those State laws, and the dee’s executed by their 
authority, and had found that, in the terms of the 
grants and the estates conveyed, the authority thus 
conferred up: n the grantors had been carefully fol- 
lowed. It weuld not be necessary, therefore, for 
him to make a reference to the laws. One to the 
deeds executed under under them would be suffi- 
cient. And here again his references might be ma- 
terially albreviateo,as he found ail the grants sub- 
stantially following ewher the form adopied by 
New York, or that adopted by Virginia, and ex- 
tacts from those two deeds would show the natme 
aod character aud extent of the estate conveyed in 
all the five cases. 

Before he re-d the extracts it would be profitable 
to make a remark, that the prcubar language of 
the deeds might be move tully understood and 
rightly appreciated. There was, at the time of 
these cession’, no Union, buta simple Conredera- 
tion, an alliance, of the o'd thirteen States. The 
common Government was called a Congres:, but 
it waS more like a Congres: of Nations than like 
the present Congress of the Uniied States. Ali the 
States, however 1epresenied, were equal in that 
body, and ithad no power to act coercively either 
upon the States, or the people of the Siates, 
in the raising of revenue, or the imposition 
of taxes of any characier. When money was 
wanted for the purposes of the commoa Go- 
vernment, ithe Congress determined the sum 
to be raised, apportioned it among the States 
according te arule established in the Articles of 
ConfeJeration, and called upon each State to raise 
its proportion, in its own way, by virtue of its own 
taxing powers, and (through the agency of its own 
affairs. If these facts are borne consiantly in mind, 
the language used inthe deeds of cession will be 
perfectly inteiligibie. 

The State of New York did “cede, transfer, and 
forever relinquish, to and for the only ue and 
benefit of such of the Siates as are, or shall be- 
come, pirties to the Articles of Confederation, all 
the right, title, interest. jurisdiction, and claim, of the 
said State of New York, to all lands and territories 
to the northward and westward of the boundaries 
towhich the said State is in manner aforesaid 
limited and restricted, and te be granted, disposed of, 
and appropriated in such manner only as the Con- 
gress of the said United or Confederated States shall 
order and direct.” 
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Toe Cegislatare of the State of Virginia, in the 
act authorizing and directing the cession, enact that 
the lands ceded “shall be con-idered a common 
fund for the use and benefit of such of the United 
Siates as have become, or shall become, members 
of the Confederation, or Federal alliance, of the 
said States, Virginia inclusive, according to their 
usual respeciive proportions in the general charge 
and expendi‘nre, and sball be faithfully and bona 
fide di-p.sed of for that purpose, and for no other 
use or purpose whatsoever;” and her delezates in 
the Congress, in obedience to that act, “transfer, 
assign, and make over, unto the United States in 
Congress assembled, for the benefit of the said 
Sates, Virginia inclusive, all right, title, and claim, 
ar well of soil as of jurisdiction, which the said 
Commonwealth hath to the territory, or tract of 
country, within the limits of the Virginia charier, 
situate, lying and being to the northwest of the 
river Ohio, to and for the uses and purposes, and on 
the conditions of the said recited act.” 

Such were the terms employed, and such the 
estates granted by the States of New York and Vir- 
ginia, and the other three States named followed 
substantially the one or the other of these furms in 
their cessions subsequently made. All the five 
Sta'es granted all they had, all they owned, and all 
they “‘claimed,”’ in the lands eeded by them respec- 
tively, and what was that? It was, at most, the 
sovereigaty, the jurisdiction of Government, and 
as appurtenant to these the right to purchase th: 
lands from the Indians. Perhaps it would be more 
technically proper tosiy that the States granted the 
soil, the fee, of the land, with the sovereignty and 
jurisdiction, and the appurtenent right to purchase 
the possessary interests cf the Indians. The sub- 
stance is the same, however, as each State granted 
ali it had, “all its right, utle, interest, and ‘‘claim,” 
in the language of the deeds. 

Is there, then, in any of these deeds, any condi- 
tion of reversion? any specific appropriation of the 
proceeds of the lands, with remainder over to all 
or any of the States? None whatever. The grants 
were “for the only ure and benefit of such of the 
Sta‘es as are, or shall become, parties to the Arti- 
cles of Confederation;” “for the benefit of the said 
States, Virginia inclusive;” and the proceeds were 


to be “a common fund for the use and benefit of 


such of the United S:ates as have become, or shall 
become, members of the Conlederation, or Federal 
alliance of the said States,” the granting State in- 
clusive, “according to their usual respective pro- 
portions in the geveral charge and expenditure.” 
The Siates, under the Confederation, paid their re- 
spective proportions of the charge and expenditure 
of the common Government by States, and each 


was to receive from the proceeds of the ceded lands 
a share exsc'ly in proportion to its share of the 
In other words, its proportion of 
that charge to be raised by taxation upon its own 
citizens was to be diminished by its proportion of 
the proceeds of the lands, which proceeds were to 
be a “commen fund” for the benefit, in that way, 
The com- 
mon Goverament, the Congress, was to ‘dispose 
of” the lands, but for that purpose, and no other. 
Such was the state of things under the Confede- 


common charge. 


of all the States, parties to the alliance. 


ration. 


The difficulties about these lands retarded the 
The Siates 
which did not claim any of the ceded Jands as 
wiihin their limits, did clam a common right with 
the other States in them, contending that they were 
not the separate property of certain States, but a 
part of the royal domain of the British crown, won 
by conguestin the war of the Revolution, at the 
ecmmon expense and peril of all the States, par. 
ties to the war, and that they were thus, of right, 
The State of 
Maryland, though as active and patriotic in the 
prosecution of the war as her sister States, did not 
subscribe to the Articles of Confederation until the 
day of the date of the New York deed of cession, 
standing out exclusively upon her claim to a com- 


consummation of the Confederacy. 


made the common preperty of all. 


mon right in these lands. 


The Constitution was formed in 1787, subse- 
quently adopted by the Siates, they being the same 
States which were parties to the Confederation, or 
Federal alliance, and consequently to the deeds of 





cession, and the new Government went into opera. 
tion oa the 4th of March, 1789. Still the cessions 
were imperfec'? The States of North Carolina 
and Georgia, claiming large portions of the West. 
ern lands as within their respective chartered limits, 
had made no cessions to the common Government, 
Taey did, however, subsequently cede, not to the 
confederation, but to the Union, at the following 
dates. 

North Carolina—Deed of cession executed 25th 
February, 1790. 

Georgia—Deed of cession executed 16:h June, 
1802. 

‘The deeds from these two States were,in all mate- 
rial respects, so far as thisargument is concerned, 
similar to those executed by the five States before 
named. They, like the other deeds, contain no 
reversionary clauses, no specific applications of 
the proceeds of the lands, with remainders over to 
the granting States, or any other, but expressly 
declare the ceded lands “a common fund” for 
the benefit of the Union to which they ceded, 

The fact that these States had not made cessions 
at the time of the formation of the Constitution, 
may and probably does account for the insertion, in 
thatinstrument, of the clause last above quoted, *‘and 
nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed 
as to prejudice any claims of the United States, or 
of any particular State.” What has been before 
said will show that other States did claim a com- 
mon right in the unceded lands, not as their indivi- 
dual and separate property, but as the property of 
the nation, of the Confederation before the Consti- 
tut‘on, of the Union afterwards. Still the cedi 
States claimed them as their several property, an 
hence the language, that the Constitution should not 
“prejudice any claims of the United States, or of 
any particular State.” If this conjecture be well 
founde, the deeds of cession from these two States 
put at rest forever the “claims” referred to of all 
the parties interested, by the surrender and relin- 
quishment on the one side, and the acceptance and 
satisfaction on the other. 

Be that, however, as it may, there is not, upon 
the face of any of these deeds, any ground for 
“claims” in favor of any or all of the States against 
the United States, beyond the obligation upon the 
latter to administer the common fund constituted 
by the cessions for the common benefit of the whole 
Union, and the right of the former to have it so 
administered. Whatever may have been the pow- 
ers of Congress over this fu d, under the Confede- 
ration, is not now material, as the parties to the 
Confederation are the same parties which formed 
and adopted the Constitution, and voluntarily 
merged the old in the new Government, with new, 
and different, anddcfined powers. The Congress 
under ihe Constitution cannot look behind that in- 
troment for either powers or prohibitions, not even 
to these deeds of cession, or to any other act of a 
single State, or of the cenfederated States. Ifit 
possess any power over this common fund consti- 
tuted by the deeds of cession, that power must be 
found in the Constitution, and be exercised in obe- 
dience to its provisions. This will be. admitted as 
to the two cessions made subsequent to the Consti- 
tution, and to the Union, and no man has ever yet 
been found to contend that the different portions of 
the ceded lands are subject to different rules of dis- 
pesition, or that the powers of Congress over them 
are different. Siill i: is worthy of remark, in this 
connection, that the power conferred by all the 
deeds of cession was ‘‘to dispose” of the lands, and 
the power conferred by the Constitution is ‘to dis- 
pose,” &c. of the “territory or other property” of 
the United States. 

It is said, however, that these lands were, in fact, 
ceded to pay the debt of the Revolution, and, that 
debt being paid, that there is an equitable right in 
favor of the States to a reversion of the funds, or 
to the remainder of the preceeds, for their indivi- 
dual and separate use. Indeed, so confidently was 
this opinion entertained by one honorable Senator, 
and he too a distinguished lawyer, (Mr. Crirren- 
DEN] that he bad, upon a former occasion, said he 
verily believed, if a suit in chancery could be in- 
stituted against the Goverament, the States would 
obtain a detree for the retrocession of the lands, or 


= distribution of their proceeds. ‘ 
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Had this assumption thatthe lands were cedid 
for the specific purpose of paying the debt of tle 
Revolttion any foundation in fact? The assump- 
tion, so far as he had been able to ascertain its 
foundation, was rested upon the resclation of the 
old Congress, of the 10 h of October, 1780. Thit 
resolution was in the following words: 


“ Resolved, That the unappropriated lands that may be ceded 
or relinquished to the United States, by any particular Miate, 


pursuant to the recommendation of Congress of the 6th day of 


September last, shall be disposed of for the common benefit 
of the United States, and be settled and formed into distinct Re- 
ublican States, which shall become members of the Federal 
Valea, aad have the same rights of sovereignty, freedom and 
independence, as the other States; that each State which shall 
be su formed, shall contain a suitable extent of territory, not 
Jess than one hundred nor more than one hundred and fifty 
miles square, Or as near thereto as circumstances will admit: 
That the necessary and reasonable expenses which any par- 
ticular State shall have incurred since the commencenent of 
of the present war, in subduing any British posts, or in 
maintaining forts or garrisons within and for the defence, 
or in acquiring any part of the territory that may be ceded or 
relinquished to the United States, shall be reimbursed. 'Yhat 
the said lands shall be granted or settled at such times and under 
such regulations as shal! hereafter be agreed on by the United 
States, in Congress assembled, or any nine or more of them.” 


Here is a promise of a specific appropriation of 
the proceeds of the lands, or other means, fora 
certain object, namely, to reimburse the S:ates the 
necessary and reasonable expenses incurred by 
them, after the commence nent of the war, in sub- 
duing British posis within the ceded territory—in 
maintaining forts and garrisons within and 
for the defence of the ceded territory, or in 
acquiring any part of the ceded territory. 
These items of expenditure were made claims 
in favor of the States against the United S ates, 
but not claims upon the Jands particularily. ‘They 
were to be claims in favor of the particular States 
incurring the expenses against the common Trea- 
sury, and might be paid from the proceeds of sales 
of the lancs, or from any other means, as 
the United States shou'd choose. The cessions 
were not to be made conditional and dependent up- 
on the payment of these expenses, and no such 
condition is found in any one of the deeds of ces- 
sion. Yet this was a sort of specific obligation 
connected with the cessions, but not to pay the debt 
of the Revolution, or any portion of it which was 
a charge against thecommon Government. It was 


simply an obligation to pay certain specified ex- | 


penses which had been incurred during the war, by 
particular States, in acquiring the Jand, or in de- 
fending it. 

While, then, this reso'ution furnishes no ground 
for the assumption that the lands were ceded for the 
specific purpose of paying the debt of the Revolu- 
tion, with any legal or equitable reversion to th- 
States, or remainder over in the proceeds a‘ter the 
payment of that debt, it does furnish, in this very 
stipulation to reimburse to the ceding States all the 
expenses incurred by them in acquiring and de- 
fending the lands, the strongest circumstantial evi- 
dence that no such reversion or remainder, either 
equitable or legal, was contemplated, and that no 
oiher obligation cr indeb'edness was contracted by 
the common Government to the States than that 
mentioned and directly assumed. That obligation 
has been long since discharged. Those expenses 
of the States we.e assumed and paid by this Go- 
vernment, together with their separate debts con- 
tracted to carry on the war of the Revolution, and 
both together formed a part of that mass of na- 
tional debt which this Government has finally paid. 
No claim, therefore,in favor of any State, can now 
be sustained upon this part of the resolution, and 
none other of a pecuniary character was incurred 
by it. 

The deed of cession of Massachusetts makes ex- 
press reference to this resolut:on, and declares that 
the cession of that State is made in conformity wih 
it. A reference is made in this resolution to a re- 
commendation of Congress of the 6ih of Septem- 
ber, 1780. That is a report and resolutioa adopt- 
ed in consequence of cert)in instructions from the 
State of Maryland to her delegates, re pecting the 
Article: of Confederation,and containing a deciara- 
tion as to her common righ's in the lands, the act 
of the Legislature of the Siateof New York au- 
seine her cession, and a remonstrance from the 
State of Virginia, upon the same general subjects, 
all before Congress at the same time, and ali re- 
ferred to -" same committee of the body, which 
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made the repoit, and preposed a reso'aton, by 
way of recommendation to the States here referred 
to. This report and resolution is no othr way 
important to this discuss‘on, than to show, as part 
of the history of the period, that the cessions from 
the States were urge¢—not so much en the ground 
of the pecuniary benefit to be derived to the com. 
mon Goverament, as to promote harmony among 
the States, to perfect the allance, and Lring into 
the Confederation the State of Maryland, which 
State declined to subcribe to the Articles of Con- 
federation, in consequence of diff-rences about 
these lands. A reference to this report was to him 
amatter of the h‘ghest gratificaticn, as it presents 
the State which he has the honor in part to repre- 
sent here, foremost in the exhibi'ion of that pauio- 
lic liberatity, which did finally perfect the alhance, 
cement the Union of the States, and lead to the 
glorious ecnsequences, the blessings of which we 
now enjoy. 

Nothing, however, is found in any of these pro- 
ceedings upon which tu found the assumption that 
the cessions were made for the specific object of 
paying the debt of the Revolution; but, en the con- 
trary, the report and both resolut ons, rebut that 
assumption directly, and exhibit other and higher 
objects as moving the Sta‘es to those grants—ob- 
jects connected with the harmony of the States, the 
Union of the States, and, consequently, with their 
success in the fearful struggle which was to deter- 
mine the question of our independent existence as 
anation. Fe felt au'horized to conclude, there- 
fore, that th's assumption had no foundation in 
fact,and could no’ be su-tained by the history of 
the transactions; and it fallng, the assemed rights 
of reversion or remainder in the States, to the lands, 
or their proceeds, supposed to How fiom and rest 
upon it, must fall wi h it. 

Still another ground is assumed, however, and 
that is, that an equitable right to the nett proceeds 
of these lands, after the payment of debt of the Re- 
volution, results in favor of the States, notwith- 
standing there are not, in the deeds of cession, or 
in any of the proceedings on the part of the States, 
or of the United States, any terms or conditions of 
reversion, any reservations of remainders, or any 
specific application of the fand to the payment of 
that debt. Tais broad assumption of an equity 
would require examination in various aspects. 

The first step in this examination wou'd seem to 
him to be to inquire to what parties this equitable 
reversion, or right, not claimed as matter of law, or 
of fair legal inference {rom the deeds, but asa ge- 
neral equify, without specifird foundation, would 
cnure, in case the right should be recognised? 
Could it be to any other parties than those making 
the grants? He thought not. It was found that 
there was no reversion in terms, and no remainder 
reserved, either to the ceding States, or to all the 
States, and the claim was one of mere equity, wit- 
out legal foundation, and said to result from the 
conveyances. Cou!d such a claim result to parties 
not known, not thought of, not in existence, at the 
time the grants were made? He admitted the 
right of any grantor of an estate to secure remain- 
ders and reversions to any parties he mizht choose, 
whether in existence or not at the time of the grant; 
but he could not corceive of a resulting legal right, 
much less of a resulting equity, to an entire stranger 
to the conveyance, to one of whose existence the 
grantor had not a though’, and towards whom there 
could have been no intention of making the grant. 
The claim is that of a mere legal, or equitable, con- 
sequence. It is rested upon the assumption that 
the estate conveyed was a mere trust, that the irus's 
have been fulfil'ed in the payment cf the debt of 
the Revolution, and that, in the absence of other 
express provision, a reversion, legal or equitable, 
follows. Follows to whom? To what parties? To 
any but the grantors? Certain!y net. It wascom- 
petent for them to have secured remainders and re- 
versions to whatever parties they p'eased; but it is 
admitted that they did not do so to any parties, by 
the terms of their grants. If, therefore, any such 
resulting right can be sustained, it must be in favor 
of the seven ceding States only, and upon the prin- 
ciple that whatever remains from an estate granted, 
beyond the full purpose and object of the grant, as 
well by legal as by equitable consequence, reverts 
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to the grantor. In other words, what is not grant- 
ed is retained, and when the grant is satisfied the 
remainder, if any, revts where it did before the 
gran’. 

If this position be wrong, and the derds of ces- 
sion are svsceptible of a construction which will 
make this equitable remainder, or reversion, enure 
to the benefit of all the States, yet the claim as- 
sumes that the lands have been a mere trust in the 
hands of the Federal Government, a trust te pay 
the debt of the Revolution simply; and that the 
remaining, or reversionary claim in favor of the 
States is one exclusively equitable, there being 
neither the specific application of the fund, nor the 
resu‘ting right expressed ia the grants. In this 
sense the equity mus’, of course, be claimed from 
the trustee, subj-ct to all equitable demands against 
the estate in his hands. How, then, will this claim, 
interposed in favor of the States to the proceeds of 
the public lands stand, upon a fair adjustment of 
accounts betwehn the trustee and the ces¢wi que trusts; 
between the United States, which have he!d and 
managed the fund, and the several States in whose 
favor the cleim is made? 

it has already been seen that, so far as ihe pecu- 
niary interests were concerned, the States did not 
convey a clear title, but the mere right to purchase 
such a title from the Indians. The trustee, there- 
fore, must make this purchase to bring the trust 
fund in'o a produc'ive state at all, or to render it 
possible to perform the trust, which is assumed to 
be the payment of the debt of the Revolution. If 
these be sound positions, there is a very short way 
of showing that the equity in the remainder, or re- 
version, whatever it may be, and however clearly 
it may exist, cannot yet attach, because the nett 
annual proceeds of the lands do not now, and are 
not anticipated for the year to come, to be equal to 
the current charges upon the Treasury, for the 
purchase of the Indian titles, and that branch of 
the Revolutionary debt yet undischarged. Two 
items only of the current ordinary expenses of the 
Government will demonstrate this fact. 

The Indian annuities are deb's contracted for the 
purchase of the Indian title to these lands, and the 
Revolutionary pensions are, upon every fair priuci- 
ple of equity, a part of that debt which it is as- 
sumed the lands were to pay. It might be sad, 
that these pensions were mere gratuities, discon- 
nected from the legal debt at the time of the ces- 
sions, and, therefore, not legally chargeable upon 
the fund thus provided for the payment of that debt. 
Admit this objection, in its legal sense, and what 
is its equitable aspect? Why have ike pensions 
been granted? Is it not because resolutions of the 
Congress held out inducemen's to enter the milita- 
ry service of the country which were not tu filled, 
and because the currency in which the soldiers in 
that memorable war were paid was valacless? 
Were not these, then, equitable claims against te 
United States, and are not the payments equitable 
charges upon a fund dedicated to the payment of 
the Revolutionary debt, before a mere inferential 
and consequential equity can sweep away that fund? 
It did not appear to him that the point admitted of 
argument. It was too clear for discussion, and too 
just for resistance. He would state the account 
current between the Treasury and the Jands, upon 
this simple principle, and see what was the equila- 
ble remainder or reversion (o the States. 


The actual amount payable to the various Indian . 


tribes annually from the public Treasnry, as an- 
nuities secured to them by different treaties, and 
as interest upon money stipniated by treaty to be 
permanently invested, and not yet invesicd, as 
shown by a statement in his hand, carefallv pre- 
pared at the Indian Office, is - $817,793 00 
The actual payments from the Trea- 
sury for Revolutionary pensions, 
for the year 1839, as rhown bya 
statement from the office of the 
Second Comptroiler of the Trea- 
sury, and now before him, were 2,956,135 75 








Making, together, an amount of an- 
nuities for Indian jands, and pen- 
sions to efficers and soldiers of 
the Revolation, payable annually 
from the. National Treasury, of $3,773,928 75 
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The exumated receipts into the 
‘Treasury from the sales of the 
puolc lands for the present year 
are just about the same as the ac- 
tual :eccipts of the last year, and 
either sem is . : 


3,500 000 00 





This will leave an annual balance 
of the annuities and Revolution- 
ary pensions, over and above the 
whole current procecds of the 
lands, of . - - $273,928 75 
This will be about the true state of inings for the 
and the presentyears. Jtis true that the pay- 
nv nis tor Revolutionary pensions are now dimi- 
nihing, from the death of the peasioners, more ra- 
pidly than they are increased by new applications 
ant admissions uncer the existing laws, and this 
cimmu'on will be annually more and more rapid, 
il jurther legislation dees not preventit. [tis also 
true that many of the Indian annuviilies are for 
terms of years, and the expiration of such annui- 
lies may sink the amount of payments under that 
head, if new treaties do not make a corresponding 
aidiioa. S80 also the annual sales of lands may 
be extended in future years, and thas this compari- 
1a be changed. But at present there are no nett 


’ 
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proceeds from the lands, if these two single 
items are made an annual charge upon them. Stil 
there are constant annual charges of the highest 


ncessily, Which are not iacluded here, and which, 
by the admission of all, should be deducted to ar- 
rive at the nett proceeds for distribution. He re- 
ierred to the ordinary expenses of the Jand system, 
ci the General Land Office here, of the various lo- 
«.| land offices, of surveys, and all those classes of 
expenditures which are paid by annual appropria- 
tons from the ‘Treasury, and not by commissions 
upon the money collected. These expenses cannot 
ia!l short of, and are more likely to exceed, half a 
millon annually. He had caused them to be as- 
ceriaioed for the five years, commencing with 1833 
and ending with 1837, to be used for another pur 
pose, and during that period they averaged more 
then one million per annum. Those, however, 
were years, or at least some of them, when the 
surveys aud sales were unusually extensive. Still 
half thataverage, he thought, could not be exces- 
sive for ordinary years. It should not be forgotten 
tiat ve mention ishere made of annual payments 
for holding new treaties, for new purchases of land 
from the Indians, and for the many other constant 
but uncertain eapenditures growing out of the ac- 
quirement of tile, management, aud sale of these 
jaads, and nothing is said of the expenses of the 
irequent Indian wars which have attended the exe- 
cuuion of the various treaties, and the clearing the 
lands from Indian possession. 

tic would now pass to another part of the argu- 
ment. Hehad already said that the right of the 
Sates to the distribution proposed, and the power 
and duty of Congress to make it, had been attempt- 
ed to be rested upon the deeds of cession from the 
Siates to the United States, and the alleged obj-ct 
and purpose of those cessions. He had previously 
wliemjied to show that neither those deeds, nor any 
of the proceed:ngs, eiiher on the part of the States, 
or the United States, presented any resting place 
jor the assumptions in question. He might, how- 
eve, bave been mistaken in his effurts to accom- 
plish that odject, and it would be too great an ex- 
bibition of vanity on his part to say he bad accom- 
plished what he had hoped to accompli:h upon 
those poiats. He must, therefore, pursue the ar- 
gument further, Suppose he had wholly failed to 
esiablish those positions, a conseqnence followed 
from which there was ne escape, and that he 
would now s'ate. 

No night of the States, or power or duty of Con. 
gress, based upon the deeds of cession, could apply 
io any other than the ceded territory. This must 
be adunitted, for whether the cessiens contained 
upon their face reversionary rights to the ceding 
Sia'es, or remainders over to all the States, no such 
rghts could attach, or be valid, either in law or 
cquity, beyond the limits and interests of the estate 
covered by the deeds; the estate to which the gran- 
tors in the deeds claimed title or interest. He 
would not fer a moment presume that apy Senator 
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| would attempt to push the rightof the States to a 


distribution of the proceeds of the public lands upon 
such grounds beyond this limit, and he would there 
fore proceed to show how far short of the ground 
covered by the proposition before the Senate this 
justification of its principle and equity would be 
found to cover. 

The boundaries of the cessions were, invariably, 
all the lands situate without and beyond certain 
defined limits, northerly, westerly, or southerly, 
and without any prescribed extent, or specified 
limit, north, west, or south. The limits of the 
ceding States in thuse directions were fixed and 
defined, and the grants were of all the lands be- 
longing to the granting State with ut and beyond 
its boundaries. The most which can be asked, 
therefore, as the outer limits of the ceded lands, is 
the outer limits of the United States as e:tablished 
by the definitive treaty of peace of 1783. This 
must follow from the fact that the lands, whether 
in fact the property of the Confederation of States, 
or of the seven ceding States, were held by con- 
quest in the war of the Revolution, and cannot be 
supposed to extend beyond the boundaries fixed in 
the treaty which terminated the war, aud fixed the 
limits of territory for the belligerent parties. The 
western and southern of these boundaries are now 
alone material, as the northern and northwes.ern is 
the present limit of British and American posses- 
sions. The western and southern of these bounda- 
ries, beginning upon the Lake of the Woods, are 
described in the treaty as follows: 


‘And from thence on a due west course to the river Mississippi; 
thence by a line to be drawn along the middle of the said river 
Mississippi unti! it shall intersect the northernmost part of the 
thirty-first degree of north latitude; south by a line to be drawn 
due east from the determination of the line last mentioned, in 
the latitude of thirty-one degrees north of the equator, to the 
middle of the river Apilachicola or Catchouche; thence along 
the middie thereof to its junction with Flint river; thence 
straight to the head of St. Mary’s river; and thence down along 
the middle of St. Mary’s river to the Atlantic Ocean.” 


Thus making the middle of the Mississippi 
river the western, and the thirty-first degree of 
north latitude the southern boundary of these 
cessions. With these boundaries, the ceded lands 
do not include any of the territory west of the 
Mississippi; and the Territory of Iowa and the 
States of Missouri, Arkansas, and Louisiana, and 
all the country west of them, are free from any 
claim of the States growing out of the deeds of ces- 
sion. So, also, these parts of the States of 
Mississippi and Alabama, south of the thirty- 
first degree of north latitude, and the whole 
of the Territory of Florida, are equally unatouch- 
ed by these grants. It may be well further 
to specify what the grants do not touch, be- 
fore seeing what they did cover and convey. They 
did not, then, touch any portion of the o!d thirteen 
States, as at present bounded, or any portion of the 
present States of Maine, Vermont, and Kentucky. 
A very small portion of the State of Tennessee was 
ceded by the deed of cession of North Carolina; but 
the remnants of land were so scattered, and so bad- 
ly located, that the Government has never yet sup- 
posed ita matter of interest to cause their survey, 
or to open a Jand office and attempt a sale of lancs 
within that State. Indeed, it seems now certain 
that nothing is to come to the common Treasury 
from the pub ic lands in Tennessee, as a bill passed 
ih's body at its last session, without a dissenting 
vote, to cede the remnants of those lands to that 
State without compensation; and a similar bill has 
again passed by the same vote, at the preseut ses- 
sion. Thus the whole cession of North Caroiina is 
disposed of, without bringing one dollar into the 
Treasury; for he found that the Jaw for ine admis- 
sion of the State of Tennessee, described the State 
as “‘all the territory ceded to the United States by 
the Siate of North Carolina.” He did not mention 
this fact to the prejadice of that old, pa'rietic, Re- 
publican State. Her cession had given to the 
Union one of the proudest of the present sisters of 
the family; and it was made with a patriotic devo- 
tion to that Union not inferior to that which go- 
verned the action of any other of the seven ceding 
States. Yet when a claim for a reversion, or an 


equitable remainder, was interposed against this 
Government, a fact like this spoke volumes in re- 
lation to that equity. It showed, beyond the power 
of question, what nett proceeds one of the ceding 
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S ates would receive, if the right of reversion to 
the ceding States alone should be admitted, and the 
equity claimed should be adjusted by that rule. 

There were other facis of a somewhat similar 
character, to which it might be well to refer in this 
connection. Th: cession of Georgia was last made, 
and comprehended afl those portions of the States 
of Alabama and Mississippi which are north of the 
thirty-first degree of north latitude; and it is daily 
contended here, by the friends of this proposi- 
tion for distribution, and has been regularly 
so contended, ever since the Cherokee controversy 
has been known to the country, that the Federal 
Government, by the terms cf this cession, had con- 
traced to pay all and more than the ceded lands 
were infact worth. And ever since the late Che- 
rokee treaty, extinguishing the Indian title to the 
lands in the State of Georgis, this argument, which, 
previous to that period, was only hypothesis, has 
been assumed asdemonsiration. The nett proceeds 
of the Georgia cession, then, must be much like 
those of North Carolina—nothing. Virginia is 
claimed ‘o have made the great and material ces- 
sion, and yet Virginia did not cede Kentacky, the 
only part of the great unappropriated country, in 
all probability, falling within her chartered limits. 
Kentucky was constitated a State from the acknow- 
ledged bounds of Virginia, as was Maine, ata 
much later day, from those of -Massachusetts. 
These facts were not mentioned, or referred:-to, for 
the purpose of detracting from the patriotic libe- 
rality, public spirit, and devotion to the Union, of 
Virginia. Fer fromit. She claimed the territory 
northwest of the Ohio ra'her by corquest than by 
chartered right, and she ceded her claim, whatever 
it might be, asa common {und to the Union, upon 
terms which yet show, upon their face, that her ob- 
ject was the extension of those free Republican 
priuciples she has ever so dearly cherished, and so 
fearlessly main:ained, rather than any pecuniary 
consideration to herself, or even to the Union. 

These facts, however, show that fromall the 
ceded territory southwest of the Ohio, no neti pre- 
ceeds were to come, or ever can come, into the 
common Treasury, ei-her for distribution or for any 
other purpose. 

It would be proper here to extend a little farther 
an idea following from a former position of his ar- 
gument. He had attempted to show, and he 
thought upon unsnswerab’e grounds, that if any 
right of remainder, or reversion to the ceded lands, 
or to their proceeds, whether legal or equitable, 
can be sustained in favor of any of the States, 
it must result to the ceding States only, as it 
was only asseried and ciaimed as an_ infer- 
ence and consequence of law or equity, from 
the grants, and the alleged object and purpose 
of thegrants. He now wished to inquire, upon 
the supposition that such a right should be admit- 
ted, what would be the state of things with the 
ceding States. He found, upon a careful exami- 
nation of the deeds of cession, that the descriptions 
of the territory ceded by New York and - 
chusetts were identical, and without stoping to in- 
quire where, within the present bounds of the 
United States, that territory was, who should de- 
termine what the rightsof these States would re- 
spectfully be to such remainder or reversion? Let 
the cessions of Connecticut and South Carolina be 
examined with the same view, and let those who 
could, answer these inquiries. 

He would now proceed to show where and what 
the ceded lands in fact were, regardless of the 
question as to what State may have originally 
owned them, or what State may now be entitled toa 
remainder or reversion of them, or their proceeds. 
Those portions of the States of Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi north of the thirty-first degree of north 
latitude, the States of Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, and 
Michigan, and the Territory of Wiskonsan, em- 
brace the country, and,trom a calculation made 
at the land office, which he held in his band, the 
whole number of acres, within those districts of 





ceuntry, were, 231,773,379 
From this quantity, the number of 
acres reserved in the deeds of ces- 
sion, were - . . 7,226,405 
Leaving the the number ofacresactu- = = 
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ally ceded, including the cession of 
Georgia - - - 
Out of these lands Consress has made 
certain specific grants, viz: 
For military bounty lands, 
(acres) 4,266,615 
For schools, roads, canals, 
&e. - - 
And there wasreserved in 
Indian treaties, to be sold 
for the exclusive benefit 
of Indians, - - 
And certain private c'aims 
upon the lands northwest 
of the Ohio, existing pre- 
vious to the cessiors, have 
been since allowed, and 
have taken, - - 


224,546 974 


8,673,278 


6,830,051 


2 310 265 





22 080,209 
Thus leaving the number of acres for 
sale, and to produce money to the 
Treasury, out of the whole cessions, 
Of this quantity of the ceded lands, the 
Indian title still remains not yet ex- 
tinguished, or, in other words, the 
United States have not purchased, 
the following parcels, viz: 
In the State of Ohio, (acres) 107 816 
Do. Indiana, 504 800 
Do. Michigan, 8,932,440 
In the Ter’y of Wiskonsan, 17,377,675 


202,466,765 


26 922,731 


ae 





This leaves the number of 2cres Uwn- 
ed by the United States, by clear ti- 
tle, and which could have been and 
can be sold fur the benefit of the 
common Treasury, : 

Oat of this number of acres, the Uni- 
ted States bad, on the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1839, -_ and received 
pay for, - - - 


175,544,034 


69,678 915 
Leaving, of the ceded lands, suscepti- 

ble of sale, oa the Ist October, 1839, 

this number of acres, though por- 

tions had not been surveyed and 

made “subject to sale,” 
These lands are situate in the follow- 

ing States and Territories, viz: 
In the State of Ohio, (acres) 1,801,394 


105,865 119 


Do. Indiana, 4 984,354 
Do. Illinois, 19,436 870 
Do. Michigan, 20 998,493 
Do. Alabama, 19,940,585 


Do. Mississippi, 11,549,003 
In the Ter’y of Wiskonsan, 27,154 "420 
——_——— 105,865 119 

These statements, as will be seen, exclude the 
remnants of the ceded land belonging to the United 
States in the State of Tennessee. The reasons for 
that exclusion have been before given, and the sim- 
ple fact only requires mention here. It will be 
seen from the above table that a very large propor- 
tion of these lands are in States extensively setiled; 
and whether, from the fact of those settlements, and 
the improvements ccnsequent upon them, the lands 
are worth more than the average of the public 
lands, or whether they are, from this same fact of 
extensive settlements, culled anJ inferior lands, he 
had no means of determining. The term of years 
for which many of these lands have remained in 
the market, and subject to sale at $1 25 per acre, 
to any purchaser who should chose to enter them, 
is certainly not favorable evidence either as to their 
quality or location, or both. 

Such, however, is the extent and present condi- 
tion of this ceded’ territory, and such the fand from 
which any distribution, rested upon the deeds of 
cession, must be made, and not from that great 
public domain of the Union, the mest of which nas 
been acquired, not from the States, but by 
purchases from foreign Governments, by the 
powers of the Union, and with the “property,” the 
money, of the Union. 

This would bring him to a further position, 
which; in his mind, was most material to the pre- 
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sentdiscussion. The assumption was that on equi- 
ty, on the part of the States, to the distribution pro- 
posed, did actually exist, from whatever source 
that equity was derived, and upon whatever foun- 
dation it might rest. Siill the equity set up and 
contezded for was merely to the neft proceeds from 
the sales of the public Jands, and it became, ‘here- 
fore, material to deiermine what was “nett pro- 
ceeds” from those sales, in an equitable sense, be- 
tween the common Treasury and the seveial States; 
inasmuch as the proposition was advocated by its 
friends, as he had before shown, upen cquitable 
and not legal grounds. What expenses, then, 
should be deducted from the gress proceeds. to de- 
termine the equitable nett amount for distribution? 
He would name the heads of those expenditures, 
which he thought such a rule would deduct, and 
he would leave it to those who should follow him 
in the discussion to point out his errors, if any, 
upon either side. That he should not include any 
head of expenditure which ought to be excluded, 
he felt sure but thathe should omit some which 
ought to be included, his very imperfect acquaint. 


' ance with the subject rendere1 more than proba- 


ble. The following, however, were the heads of 
expenditure which he would present: 

1. The purchase money for Jands paid to the 
Indians in hand. 

2. The annuities stipu'a’ed by treaty to be paid 
to the Indians in lien of purchase money. 

3. Treexpenses of holding Indian treaties for 
the purchase of lands. 

4 Ali payments stipulated to te mede to In- 
dians, by the teatics with them, for buildings, 
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schools, nechanics’ tools, mills, imp'ements of hus- | 


bandry, snd the like; all these being payments in 
lieu of purchase money. 

5. All expenses of the removal of the Indians 
from the lands, and o° their subsistence on the way 
and at their new homes, when made from the Trea- 
sury of the United States. 

6. Allexpenses of the survey of the lands for 
sale. 

7. Allexpenses of the Surveyor Genrral’s offices. 

8. All expenses of the local land offices, which 
are not paid in commissions upon the money re- 
ceived. 

9. All expenses of suits to establish the title to 
the lands, er to maintain it, and to protect the lands 
from trespasses. 

10. All expenses of the General Land Office at 
Washington, and of the offices to preserve the re- 
cords of titles elsewhere. 

11. The five per cent. commissions reserved to 
the new States, by the terms of their admission into 
the Union. 

All the expenditures, under all these heads, have 
been incurred, and must have been incurred, to 
enable the United Sta'es to perfect, pre-erve, and 
maintain, the titles to the lands, to protect the lands 
from waste, and to make sale of them, and thus 
execute the alleged trust of paying the debt of the 
Revolution from their avails. “Nett proceeds,” 
therefore, could not be looked for until these ex- 
penses were paid beyond the assumed trust. 

It was proper here to say, that mest of the land 
bills heretofore introduced, and which had occue 
pied the atiention of Congress at former sessions, 
either did not prescribe any rule to determine what 
should be cousidered nett proceeds, or prescribed a 
rule erroneous in principle, and upjustto the Na- 
tional Treasury. He believed there had been six 
of these bil's presented to, and considered by, this 
body; and the first four provided for the distribu- 
tion of the ‘‘nett proceeds” of the sales cf the lands, 
without declaring what should be considered such, 
or laying down anyrule by which that should be 
determined. The two last declared that the expen- 
diiures under the following heads should be deduct- 
ed from the gross proceeds, and what remained 
should be held to be nett proceeds, viz: 

1. The salaries and expenses on account of the 
General Land Office. 

2. The expenses of surveying the public lands. 

3. The salaries and expenses of the Surveyor 
General's offices. 


4. The salaries, commissions, etc, of the regis- 
ters and receivers of the local land offices. 
5, The five per cent. upon the amount of sales, 
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The deductions here provited for, it canaot fai 
to be seen, are merely such as are indispensable to 
keep the system of sales in ope:ation, and do not 
make any allowances for the expense of acquiring 
the Indian title, of defending that ttle, and clear- 
ing it {rom the Indian possessions, and other incum- 
brances—expenses as necessary to bring the lands 
ints the market for sale, as those of the land sys- 
tem itself. Such a rule of nett proceeds was 
to charge upon the common Treasury, and the re- 
venues of the country derived from other sources, 
the cost of the land: and of acquiring their posses- 
sion, and to divide their avails ameng the S.ates 
disehaiged from that cost 

This brought him to ano’her and mest important 
position in this discussion. It was that, upon the 
fair rule of calculating the nett proceeds of the 
lands which he had laid down, there never had yet 
been any nett proceeds, either for application to 
the debt of the Revolution, or for distribution, 
whether the whole public domain, or the lands 
ceded by the States only, were takeo into the ac- 
This proposition might be startiing to seme 
members of the body, as it would no doubt be toa 
very large proportion of their common constitu. 
ents, and yet he had taken the utmost pains to learn 
the truth from the proper offices, and be held in his 
hand the official statements to verify this posi- 
tion. He had procured the data from which he 
spoke during the last session of Congress, and the 
accounts were brought up to the 30th of Sepiem- 
ber, 1839, but nothing had transpired, tince that 
time, which could materially vary the results then 
exhibited. The facts were taken from the records 
in the archives of the country, and must, if any 
thing could, lay the foundation for coriect and sale 
cone Usions 

He would first state the account with the whole 
public domain, as these records presented it. He 
would not detail items, as that would be tedious 
and unprofitable, but the statement before him 
showed that the cost to the United States of Louisi- 
ana, as purchased from France, and Florida, as 
purchased from Spain, the payments to and for the 
State of Georgia in conformity with the terms of 
the cession, the expenses of the General Land Of- 
fiee, of the local land offices, including salaries, 
commissions, and the like, the expenses of surve;s, 
including those of the Surveyor General's Offices, 
and the five per cent. upon the amount of sales to 
the new Siates, bad together, up to the 30th of Sep- 
tember, 1639, amounted to - $49,081,172 20 
A similar statement from the fodian 

Office, made upon the principle 

of estimating perpetual annui- 

ties at a capital which, invesied 

at five percent. would produce 

the annuity, annuities for terms 

of years at their actual amount, 

and life aunuvilies as annuities 

for twenty-one years, and all! 

other amonnts as actually 

pad, or stipulated by trea- 

ties 'o be paid and yet due, 

showed that the amounts actu- 

ally paid and liabilities incurred 

by the United States for the ex- 

tinguishment of Indian title to 

different poriions of the public 

lands, and for the removal of the 

Indians therefrom, up to the 30th 


September, 1839, were - - 85974 052 84 


ae 





Making the whole actual cost of 

the public domain, to the Trea- 

sury of the nation, up to the 

datenamed - - $135,055,225 04 
A statement from the Genera! 

Land office shows that the cross 

receipts of money from the sale 

of land, up to the same date, 

was bat - - - 316,198,179 15 
Thos leaving a balance against the 

lands, and in favor of the Trea- 

sury, raps a simple comparison, 

between the expenses for their 
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account and the receipts from 

them, of - . - $18,857,045 89 

This is the result of the statement of the account 
with the whole public domain. A statement ap- 
plicable to the Jands ceded by the States simply, 
making the number of acres of land surveyed and 
sold, and the amount of purchase money received, 
the rule of proportion of charge as to the items to 
be divided, such as the expenses of the General 
Land Office, and the like, and preserving the 
principles of the former statement a; to ansuilics, 
presents the following result. 

Payments to and for the State of Georgia, the 
five per cent. tothe new States, all the expenses 
of the local land offices, and the proportion cf the 
expense of the General Land Office, of surveys, 
and the like, applicable to the erded lands, up to 
the 30th of September, 1239, had amounted to 
$16,416,559 11 
The proportion appiicable to these 

lands, of the expences of extin- 
guishment of the Indian title, 
including the annuities and 
other liabilities yet unpaid, as 
nearly as itis possible to ascer- 
tain the preportion from the 
ireaties and appropiiations, is 





83,476,882 84 


Thus showing the actual cost to 

the Treasury of the ce ied lands, 

up to the 30th of September, 

1839, to be - : - $99,893 371 95 
A sta'ement from the General Land 

Office shows that the whole gross 

receipts from the sales of the 

ceded lands, up to the date men- 

tioned, have been - - $98,786,265 56 
This leaves a balance in favor of 

the Treasury, and against the 

ceded Jands alone considered, 

and simply comparing the ex- 

penses for their account with 

the receipts from their sales, 

up to the date named, of - $1,107,206 39 

There might be slight errors in these calcula- 
lions, but it would be perfectly appareat to any one 
who would make himself acquainted with the sub- 
ject, that if the resul’s varied from the exact truth, 
that varistion would be found to be ia favor of 
and not agaiast the lands, in either statement. No 
items of expenditure had teen included which had 
not been incurred, while it was scarcely possible 
that some should not have been overlooked, which 
shouldjusdy have been embraced. It should also 

> semarked here, that nothing is included in either 
of these statements to cover the expenses of the 
various Indian wars which have grown out of the 
treaties for the purchase of lands, and the execu- 
tion of them by the removal of the Indians trom 
the lends sold. 

There have been, then, no nett proceeds from 
the sa’es of the public lands even to apply towards 
the «xunguishment of that Revolutionary debt 
which the cessions of the States are raid to have 
been made to exiisguish, and much less to distri- 
bute to the States over and above that debt. So 
far, therefore, the equities are palpably in favor of 
the National Treasury instead of the eeding, or 
any other States, and it would seem to be in time 
to talk about the indebtedness of this Government 
to the States, by reason of the lands, when its 
Treasury shail have been reimbursed, the moncy 
paid, and liabilities incurred, on their account. 

To meet an allegation often made, and which 
had been repeated in the course of this debate, that 
injus'ice had been done to the States, and they bad 
been made ‘o suffer in their pecuniary interests, 
by the refusal of the late President to sizn the bill 


‘ which passed both Houses of Congress during 


his administration, providing for a temporary dis- 
tribution of the nett proceeds of the public lands 
among. the States, he would lay down another po- 
sition, which the facts would sustain. It was that 
the States received frem the United Sates more 
money, under the deposite act of 1836, than they 
would have received uader either of the six land 
bills which bad been introduced into that body, by 
an honorable Senator from Kentucky, [air. Cray] 





if either of those bills had been passed and become 
laws, and especially the one which did pass the 
two Houses, and failed for the want of the signa- 
ture of the President. 

The first four of these bills, including that one 
which passed the two Houses, proposed to make 
the distribution for a period of five years, com- 
mencing with 1833, and ending with 1837, and 
simply directed that ‘‘the nett proceeds” should be 
distributed in a certain manner, without prescrib- 
ing any rule by which nett proceeds should be de- 
termined. As, therefore, the rule he had laid down 
was manifestly the fair and just one, he should 
make the comparison based upon thatrule. Before 
proc‘eding to do that, however, it was due to the 
subject to remark, that the period selected by the 
honorable Senator for the operation of these bilis, 
turned out to be far the most fortunate for his plan 
of distribution, and for this comparison in that as- 
pec’, which could have been selected since the com- 
mencement of the landsysim. It wasa factthat 
the receipts into the Treasury from the lands, dur- 
ing the five years named, were more than half of 
the whole amountof those receipts from the first 
land sales in 1794, to the close of the year 1859, a 
period of forty-five years. It had already been 
shown, in another place, that the entire receipts of 
money from the whole public domain, up to the 
30th September 1839, were ~ $116,198,179 15 
Daring the five years commencing 

with the Ist of January, 1833, 

and ending with the 3lst of De- 

cember, 1837, those receipts 

were: 

Forthe year 1833, $4,972 284 84 
« 1834, 6,099,981 04 
e 1835, 15,999,804 11 
1836, 25,167,833 06 
= 1837, 7,007,523 04 
me $59,247,426 09 





Thus leaving the gross receipts of 
of the remaing forty years to 
amount but to the sum of - $56,950,753 06 











Being less than the amount re- 
ceived in the five years covered 
by these first four land bills, by 
the sum of - . - $2,296,673 03 


If, then, the som received by the States under the 
depos'te Jaw of 1836, was greater than the nett pro- 
ceeds of the lands for these five years, it will not be 
pretended that any cther five years could have 
been, or can now be selected, which will produce a 
more favorable result for the distribution interests. 
A comparison from the records will establish the 
following facts. The expenses of the General 
Land Office, of the local land offices, of the Sur- 
veyor General’s offices, of surveys, including all 
salaries, commissions, and contingent expenses of 
commissions to setile land claims, and the five 
per cent. to the new Sia'es, for the five years from 
1833 to 1837 inclusive, amounted to $5,368,843 70 
The amount actually expended in 

the Indian Department during 

the same five years, as ascertain- 

ed from the appropriations and 

accounts, exclusive of Indian 

wars, and the suppression of In- 

dian hostilities, was . 
The value of Indian annuities cre- 

ated, and stipulated by treaties to 

be paid, during that five years, es- 
timating the annuities for terms 
of years at their actual amount, 
those for life at twenty-one years, 
and those which are perpetual! 2s 

a capital which, invested at five 

per cent. will produce the annu- 

ities, Was - - 

The value of the annuities resting 
as a charge upon the lands at the 
commencement of the five years, 
and which could not produce nett 
proceeds until those debts wee 
discharged, was - 

The amount of the money paid to 
the States under the ceposite act 
of 1836, was - - - 28,101,644 97 


18,743,314 93 


5,933,400 00 


6,675,675 00 


These sums together, make a to- 
talof - - - - 64,822,878 60 
The gross receipts from the lands 
for the five years, as has been 
shown, amornted to - - 59,247,426 09 
Thus showing a deficiency in the re- 
ceipts to meet the payments for 
account of the lands for the pe- 
riod, to discharge the liabilities 
contracted for and resting upon 
the lands, and to make the pay- 
ments to the States, which were 
actually made under the deposite 
act, of the sum of - - $5,575,452 51 


These charges and paymen's, for the five years, 
may seem large, and they are so; bat it must not 
be forgotten that, while we sold lands rapidly dur- 
ing that inflated and speculating period, we also 
purchased rapidly from the Indians; and an ex- 
amination of the transactions of the Government 
will show that more Indian title was extinguished, 
andagiea'er number of Indians were removed 
west of the Mississippi, during the period in ques- 
tion, than in any other period of equal length, if 
not more than ever previously. It may be supposed 
that the fourth item in the statement, that for the 
annuities existing previously to the commencement 
of the five years, is improperly charged in the ac- 
count. Itis not easy to see how the lands could 
be said, with truth, to produce nett proceeds for 
distribution, while debts legally and equitably 
chargeable upon them, debis contracted for their 
purchase, remained unpaid; but if this item be 
mistaken, another of a Jess amount, the annual 
current annuities for the five years, should unques- 
tionably be substituted. They would make an 
amount cf $1,663. 918 75 for the period in ques- 
tion, and such a change in the statement would 
still leave a deficiency in the fund to meet the pay- 
ments of $568,696 26. In any shape, therefore, 
in which the comparison can be made, the sum 
paid to the States was more than the nett proceeds 
of the lands would have given them for the period 
which has been examined. 

The later land bills proposed to make the distri- 
bution for the five years commencing with 1837 
and ending with 1841, and although they prescribed 
a rule, and, as he thought, one most erroneous and 
unjust to the Treasury, for determining what 
should be considered nett proceeds, yet under those 
bills and that rule the States could not have re- 
ceived any thing like the sum which has been paid 
to them under the deposite act. Indeed it does not 
now seem likely that the whole gross proceeds «f 
the sales for these five years will reach the amount 
so paid over to the States. It was not his intention 
to enter into any discussion now as to the charac- 
ter of those payments and whether they were to be 
viewed in the light of depesites or dis‘ributions. 
When the bill was on its passage, which authorized 
the payments to be made, he attempted to show 
that they would be distributions in effect, if they 
were not in form, and he believed all would now 
admit that such was likely to be the result. 

A single remark further under this head, and he 
would indulge what seemed to be the wish of the 
Senate, by yielding to a motion to adjourn. It 
should not escape atiention that, in all these state- 
ments and comparisens, nothing has been taken 
from the proceeds of the lands to be applied to the 
debt of the Revolution, to the payment of which it 
is said they were pledged by the Siates; nothing to 
pay the Revolutionary pensions, in equity certainly 
a part of the Revolutionary debt, and for several 
years last past amounting to some three millions 
per annum; nothing to pay the expenses of Indian 
wars prosecuted for the recovery and protection of 
these lands, end two of which, within the five 
years from 1833 to 1837 inclusive, took from the 
National Treasury probably not less than twenty 
millions of dollars. 

Here the Senate adjourned. 

Tuurspay, January 28.—Mr. Waicar said, if he 
had succeed in making himself understood yester- 
day, it would be recollected that he sought to esta- 
lish the genera! position that the proposition now be- 
fore the Senate, to distribute proceeds of the 





public lands to the States, was, in principle, identi- 
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cal with a proposition to distribute any other equal 
portion of the revenue, derived from cus'oms, or 
from any other source, or an equal portion of the 

roceeds of any other property ot the United Siates. 
Bis cou se of argument was, 

First. That the power given by the Constitution 
to Congress, over the lands or “terrifory” and 
over all “other property belonging to the United 
States,” was identical. 

Second. That the deeds of cession from the 
States contained no provisions laying a foundation 
for “claims” upon tke lands, or their proceeds, in 
favor cf the ceding States themselves, much less in 
favor of the other S:a’es, within the meaning of the 
second clause of the third section and fourth article 
of the Constitution. 

Third. That any such “claims,” if existing by 
legal inference and consequence from the cess:ons, 
and whether of a legal or equitable character, 
could only so exist in favor ot the seven ceding 
States, and not in favor of all the States, to which this 
proposition proposed to distribute the procceds of 
the public Jands. 

Fourth. That no such “claims” flowing from the 
cessicns, either by express provision, or by Jegal 
inference and consequence, can attach to any other 
than the ceded lands and their proceeds, while the 
proposition under discussion is to distribuie the pro- 
ceeds of the whole public land-, including as well 
the proceeds of the pablic lands acquired by par- 
chase as of those ceded by the States. 

Fitth. That if, as is insisted by some, there be 
equitable ‘‘c!aims” in favor of the States to the nett 
proceeds of the pullic Jands, after the payment of 
the debt of the Revo!ution, no such claims can yet 
exist, because that dvbt is not paid, and cannot be, 
while the Revolutionary pensi-ns remain a charge 
upon the Treasury; because no part of the pro- 
ceeds of the lands have yet b:en applied towards 
the payment of the Revolutionary or any other 
debt, except the expenses incurred for account of 
the Jands themselves; and bscause, whether the ac- 
count be stated with the whole public domain, or 
with the ceded |:.nds only, the whole proceeds have 
not yet cqualled those expenses. 

Sixth. That ithe sum paid to the States under the 
deposite act of 1836 is greater than any sum they 
could have received under any of the formsr land 
bills, if either of those bills had passed and become 
a law, and consequently any equity in favor of the 
States thus attempted to be established, had been 
cancelled by payment in money. 

He wouid now pass to another view of the sub- 
subject. Much had been said, in times gone by, of 
the severity, the injustice, the cruelty, of our Indian 
policy—of our driving ‘‘:he poor Indian” from his 
home, and the graves of his fahers, without a just 
compensation fur bis land. or a suitable }rovision 
for himself. At one period during the late Adwmi- 
nistration, complaints of this character took a po- 
litical and partisan direction, and the venerable pa- 
triot then at the head of the Government, with the 
friends who supported him, were charged with cru- 
elity and extortion towards these ignorant and un- 
protected natives. The treaties making for their 
Jands were broadly and loudly censured as oppres- 
sive and unjus!, as securing no adequate return to 
the red man for the value of his property wrenched 
from him; and his removal from the lands, in con- 
formity with his treaty stipulations, was characte- 
rized as nothing short of a violent exercise of arbi- 
trary power—an expulsion by force from his native 
hearth and his native home. 

Perhaps impressed with a sense of the partial 
justice of these complaints, the then President, Ge- 
neral Jackson, directed a change of the policy as to 
the purchases of land, and a treaty was entered in- 
to with the Chickasaw tribe of Indians, covering 
their whole extensive country ezst of the Missis- 
sippi, in the month «f May, 1834, upon the new 
terms propsed. These terms, were, in brief, that 
the United Siates should become the trustce of the 
Indians, without compensation, for the survey and 
sale of the !ands and the removal of tbe tribe 
to their new homes in the West, and 
should account for and pay over to them 
the whole proceeds, merely deducting the actual ex- 
penses of the execution cf the trust; bat reserving 

no commissions or other compensation for the su- 
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| perintendence and responsibility, This new peli- 


cy met the approbation of this body, as the treaty 
was ratified here, by the vote of two-thirds of th- 
membcrs present necessarily, and thus became the 
supreme law of the land, as between the United 
States and these Indians, and as between the Trea- 
sury of the United States an! any procerds from 
the Chickasaw lands. He well recollecied that, at 
the time, this treaty was freely aed universally 
spoken of as the commencement of a new and 
more just policy in our dealings with the Indians, 
and the subject impressed itself more strongly up- 
on his mind, because it was substantially the policy 
which his ewn S:ate had pursucd in the purchase 
of the Indian lands within her limits, and subject 
to her pre-emptive right, ever since he had had any 
knowledge of her Indian relations. 

His present impression was, that this treaty with 
the Caickasaws was among the last which had been 
made tetween this Government and the Indians, 
covering any large extent of lands. Was this 
new, more liberal, more just, mo e humane policy 
to prevail hereafter? Who would rise in his place 
here, and say it was not? Who would contend 
that, for the sake of bringing money into the Trea- 
sury for distribution to the independent States of 
this Union, speculations were again to be attempted 
in the purchases of Indian lands? If no one, then 
the question of proceeds f r such distrioution, be- 
yond the unsold lands to which the Indian ttle has 
been already extinguished, is at rest forever. 

The extentof the interest in the unso!d lands to 
which the Indian title has been extinguished, he 
was unable to s'ate, as he had not possessed him- 
self of the facts upon that po:nt, except as to the 
ceded lands. In reference to them he had done so, 
with great labor, and he had reason to believe with 
great accuracy; and as some of the leadivg features 
of this discussion made the facts upon this point 
most important, he would again refer to the exact 
figures, in another view whi h he was now callcd 
upon to take of this equity in favor of the Siates, 
growing cut of the cessions. 

The assumption and argument is, that the ces- 
sions were made to pay the debt of the Revolu- 
tion, witha resulting equity, not in favor of the 
ceding S:ates, but of allthe States of the Union 
at any period, not expressed upon the face of the 
deeds of cession, but following as an equi'ab!e con- 
sequence from all the transactions connected with 
and relating to the cessions. This position and ar- 
gument pre-supposes that the payment of the debt 
was ‘he first condition of the tru-t, and that the re- 
mainder cver to the States was the residve of the 
fund after the pas mentof that debt out of it. The 
equity contended for, therefo;e, must be ‘to that re- 
sidue of the com'non fand constituted by the ceded 
lands, for it would be triflingto say thatthe ces 
sious were made to the common Treasury to con- 
stitute a fund for the payment of the debtof the 
Revolution, with an equity overin favor of the 
States, to such remainder as might exist after the 
paymentof the deb’, and that that equity at’aches 
before one dollar has been taken from ‘he fund to- 


wards the payment of the debt, forthe payment of | 


which it was exclusively pledged: in oiher 
words, to coniend that the entire pledge, the very 
object and purpose of the cession, has become 
merged in the mere equitable remainder, and that 
that incienial and inferen‘ial equity now swallows 
up the whole, and mere than the whole, fund; the 
entire proceeds of the whole public domain, over 
and above the necessary expenses of Administra- 
tion. 

Take then the fair ground of the argument, that 
the equity, if it exist and can be maintained at all, 
is to the remainder of the fund to arise frem the 
sales of the ceded lands, after the payment out of it 
of the debt for which the fund was constituted and 
pledged. It had been already scen that, of the 
ceded Jands, the Indian tithe remains yet unextin- 
guished to 26 922,731 acres. If the policy adopted 
in the Chickasaw treaty 1s to govern the extinguish- 
ment of the tile to these lands; if the Indians are 
to receive the whole proceeds as the Chickasaws 
do, deducting merely the actual expenses, then no 
procecds are here to be realized, either to apply t«- 
wards the debt, or to strengthen the remaining 
equity in faver of the States, All that remains, 
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| therefore, for both objects, is the quantity ot 
\, ceded lands yet unsold and to which the Inlivn 
I} 











title has already been extinguished. That quan- 
tity had been shown to be 105,865,119 acres. A 
baiance in favor of the common Treasury, for the 
meie expenses upon the ceded lands, has bean 
shown yet to exist to the amount of more thea 
eleven hundred thousand dollars, which should be 
first paid out of this unsold remainder of the fund. 
Then the future expenses of management and sale 
and collection must be deducted from the proceeds, 
Then the debt of the Revolation, usually so calle: 
existing at the time of the formation of the consti- 
tutional Government, was more than one hundred 
millions of dollars, and after all these demands 
shall be discharged from the proceeds of the sales 
of the one hundred and five millions of acres 
of culled lands, whatdo gentlemen suppose will 
be left for distribution to the States under this al- 
leged resulting equity)?’ Is there a man who be- 
lieves thatthe claims spec fied can be paid from 
the residuum of the fund? He did not believe there 
was, and yet he had said nothing of the Revila- 
th nary pensions, as a partof the Revolutionary 
debt, and which were now a larger sum annoally, 
than could be brought into the Treasury in pro- 
ceeds from the sales of the ceded lands remaining 
unsold. Admitting, therefore, for the sake of the 
argument, the equity claimed and contended for, 
and which is not admitted for any other purpose, 
or believed to be sustainable upon the fac's, and 
there does not seem to be any fund apon which it 
can act in aid of the measure now proposed. 

A sing’e other proposition would enable him to 
comic to the close of thie part of his argument; and 
that was one which had been referred to in his 
opeaing remarks, an! which would now be fully 
admitted by every friend of the distribution policy 
in the Senate. It was that the common Treasury 
could spare nothing from its pr sent revenues, 
tho-e from ail he public lands included, and meet 
the necessary expenses of the common Govern- 
ment, without an increased supply of means, 
from some other source of revenue, at least equal 
tothe amount of money distributel under the 
name of nett proceeds of the land sa‘es. 

It washis good fortune, afier the tedious detai's 
he had been compelied to go through, to know, 
and to be able to say to the Senate, that very 
brief references of this character would content 
him upen this point. He had before said his 
notes were prepared during the last session cf C 
g:ess. His references, there‘ore, as a necessa) 
consequence, had been mace to the state of tie 
Treasury atthattime. The year 1840 wes then 
histest ef the proposition—a year when the ¢sti- 
mate of revenue, from the proper department of 
the Government, was less than the estimate of ex- 
pendi'ure by one million four hundred thousand 
collars. This expected deficiency was to be met, 
for thatyear, by the unexpended balance in the 
Treasury on the first day of it, and by the avails 
of certain debts due to the Treasury from the banks, 
growing out of the accumuiations of reveaue in 
former years. 

Stil he had felt it to be his duty, meking his 
remarks now, to apply them, in this respect, to the 
anticipations for 1841. He found the e.tima: 
from the same Department, fer the current rev.- 
nue of the present year, to exceed that of the cur. 
rent expenses by th:ee millivns three buadred 
aud thirty thousand dollar-; but, at the same 
time, presenting the two material fac’s that 
the collection upon the debis to the Treasury, with- 
in the last ycar, hid very nearly consumed that ac- 
cumulation of mezns from the revenue of former 
years, which was then made a rel. ance, and that an 
outs'anding debt, in the shape of Treasury notes, 
issued for the expenses of the last year, would fart 
vpon the Treasury for redemption during the pre- 
seut year,over and above the current expenses of the 
year, which would very nearly consume this sur- 
plus of revenue, and all which could be further re- 
alized from the debts ag:inst the banks, and woe): 
cnly leave in the Treasury, on the Ist of Janaary, 
1842, the sum cf $324 273, in case every thing 
shail be rea'ized which is anticipated, and appro- 
priations of Congress shall not exceed by a dollar the 
estimates of expenditure, 
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This simple statement will show that, the whole 
land revenue being retained in the Treasury, it is 
a matier of reasonable doubt, whether the Go- 
vernment can reach the close of 1841 with a dollar 
in the Treasury; or whether there will then be foued 
an empty Treasury and an existing debt, and this 
too without reference to the appropriations of Con- 
gress beyond the estimates. The sources of 
supply are merely conjectural, and the slightest 
disappointment, in any of the anticipated sources, 
may change the balance. Then it has been usual 
for Congress to exceed the estimates in its appre- 
priations, by the sum of one and a ha'f to three 
millions of dollars, and if that shall be the result of 
the action«f this session, a deficiency «f means, 
without a loan, ceases to be a question In any 
event, the facts before Congress and the country, 
authorized the inference he wished to draw, that 
the Treasury of the nation could spare nothing 
from its resources for distribution to the States, or 
for any other application, without a counterba- 
lacing supply of means from some improved 
source of revenue, or from loans upon the credit of 
the country. 

This brought him back to the position he had, 
from the first, been laboring to establish, viz: that 
a proposition to distribute, to the Sta'es of the 
Union, the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands, nett O: gross, in any aspect in which it can 
be compared with the material facts, is but a pro- 
position to distribute to those States an equal 
amount of the genera! revenues of the country, 
whether the principle or practical effects of the 
measure be considered. 

In reference to this proposition, established by 
facts and history, as he believed it to be, he had 
but a very few remarks to make; and as he saw he 
was exceeding the time to which he had limited 
himself this moraing, he would hasten to his con- 
clusion. He wou!d admit here, as preliminary to 
what he was about to say in reference to this broad 
principle upon which the favors of this Govern- 
ment were to be dispensed, that an argument 


founded upon the possible abuse of a power ex- | 


pressly granted by the Constitution was not a legi- 
timate course of argument, in the field of discus 
sion. Under our system, whatever was granted to 
Congress had been so granted by the States and the 
people, and whatever had not been so granted was 
expressly reserved to the one or the other. If, then, 
this right of the States to the distribution proposed, 
or the power of Congress to make it without such 
right, could be found in the Constitution, that 
should end his resistance, as matter of principle, 
and place his action upon the ground of policy 
alone. But if,as he understood the matter, the 
right of the States to the money was mere conse- 
quentia!, infereatial, constructive, and drawn by 
doubtful reasoning from the deeds of cession and 
the circumstances attending that act en the part of 
the ceding Sta'es; and if the powers ot Congress to 
make the distribution are also consequential, in‘er- 
entia', and constructive from the Constitation, and 
rest upon the unexpressed and doubtful meaning of 
the deeds of cession, and the still more doubtful 
objects of those cessions, he should consider an ar- 
gament, drawn from the possible and probable 
abuses of such a power, perfectly legitimate to 
prove that it ought never to have existed, and, if 
not expressly granted, that it never ought to be 
drawn into exercise from the most direct construc- 
tion, much less from one which is forced to leave 
the Constitution itself and go to other doubtful 
sources for a resting place. 

It should be borne in mind that the po-ition was 
believed to be established that the passage of the 
proposition now under consideration, and making 
the principle contained in it a law of Congress, 
would be equivalent to an assertion of the power, 
on the part of Congress, to raise revenue, by taxa- 
tion or otherwise, and to require property, whether 
in lands, fortifications, ships, or in any other form, 
for the purpose of disiribut‘ng the properiy itcelf, 
or the proceeds of its sale, to the States, in the man- 
ner now propesed. 

In examining the consequences of the exercise of 
such a fearful power, it will be necessary to mark 
the manner of execution, as upon that may depend 
phe form of injery and destruction to our institu, 





tions. In any frm the consequences may not be 
less fa'a!, while th» propelling power may be, in 
any one form, the revere of that which shal be 
the mov bg influence in ail th: others. 

Suppose, then, as the first form of this mfluence, 
that the distributions to the States be made without 
limitation as to the object of expenditure. We 
thus free the Legislatures of the States from the 
odium of imposing taxes and burdens upon our 
common constituents, and take that odious daty 
upon ourselves; while we leavethem to dispense the 
bounties to the people, which our exactions from 
their pockets have furnished the means of dispens- 
ing. We,in effect,and in practice, convert this 
Government intoa tax-layinz and tax-collecting 
machine, o‘ious and hateful in its action upon the 
people, and separated from those sensibly benificent 
dispensa ions which render the mildest Govern. 
ment tolerable to a free people, that we may make 
the Governments of the States dispensers of muni- 
ficene? only, utterly disconnected trom those exec- 
tions which are among the necessary burdens of 
all civil Government. Connect with the exercise 
of this policy the idea, and the fact that this Go- 
vernment cxists upon the mere volition of the 
States; that their pleasure must sustain or termi- 
na‘eit, andthat the declination on their part to 
tosend representatives into this body may, at any 
time, put to an end all itsactive and efficient powers 
for good or evil, and how long would it be likely to 
continue, as a mere instrument of taxation, sepa- 
rated from the benefi's which the evils of these 
taxes are to dispense among, and for the benefit of 
the tax-payers?) Commence the sys‘em, and where 
will it be likely to end? Can cupidity be satisfied 
byg-vins? And if not, will the beaefited States be 
likely to cease asking? It seemed to him that such 
a policy must soon drive this Union asunder, by 
leading to local conflicts and a contention of rival 
and sectional interests, which can only ead in 
anarchy. 

Take the other direction of the influence. Sup- 
pese this Government assume, and can exercise 
the right to prescribe the obj ct of expendi'ureof the 
money it shal! distribute toa State. All the land 
bills have proposed to do that, and have enume- 
rated various objects, such as internal improve- 
ments, the payment of State debts contracted for 
such works, education, the colonization of free 
blacks, and the like. Under sucha system of po- 
licy, this Government, being the layer of the 
taxes by indirectfon, and the direct dispenser of the 
bounties, could not fail to sallow up the infla- 
ence of the State Governments, render them mere 
bodies pole, without practical eti'ity in the esti- 
timation of the people, and finaliy beerme a con- 
solidaed Repubdiic, and pass rapidly theace tua 
pecuniary cespotism. 

Take anoth:r view of this exercise of the power, 
and see if this conseqnence can bs avo'ded. Taxa- 
tion for distribution is the policy. The fund is to 
be expended upon internal improvements, roads, 
canals, end the like. All such works must be more 
or less cal, and the peculiar condition of one 
Stare may render them of great service to its busi- 
ness, most important to its commerce, and, as a 
consequence of these and other advantages, the 
means of enhan¢ing the value of its soil and other 
property in an important degree; while ancther 
State may be so situated as to present few facilities 
for such improvements. So between different 
classes of citizens, differently situated, in the same 
State. One class may be located with their pro- 
perty near the proposed improvements, and another 
class, with an equal amount of property, may be so 
remote, or otherwise so situated, that they will not 
only net receive positive benefit, but relative in- 
jury, from the proposed pub'ic work. Yet all are 
to be taxed, and in a legal sense equally taxed, for 
the fund to be distributed. He said in a legal 
sense equally taxed, because, although he did not 
propose, upon this oecasicn, to go into a disquisi- 
tion upon that point, he thought it wou'd be easy to 
show that the-mode of taxation by duties upon im- 
ports, if carried to an extreme, and for purposes of 
expenditure such as this argument contemplates, 
not only might but must be most unequal, anjust, 
and oppressive. 

Who are to be benefited in interest by the roads 
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and canals to be constructed? The holders of pro- 
perty, of lands, of honses, of lo's, and the trading 
and commercial men of the country directly. The 
laboring poor man indirectly and unimportantly, if 
atall. Take acase A tax is imposed upon tea, 
coffee and sugar, for the purpose of raising a fund 
to construct improveme.ts of this character, or, 
what is the same thing in principle and effect, to 
make up to the Trea-ury the deficiency of the land 
revenue taken from it for that purpose. A B is a 
man of property, an extensive land holder, a mer- 
chant, or trader, whose business and property are 
to be directly and materially benefited by the ex- 
penditure of the tax upon a canal, or railroad, and 
he pays the tax cheerfully, and seeks to have it 
raised. C D is a cattman, whose whole worldly 
effecis are his horse, cart, and harness. The value 
of them cannot be materially increased by any 
road or canal, while their utility to him, and the 
business upon which he depends, may be destroyed 
by either. These two citizens have the sama fami- 
lies to support. Wheat will be their respec- 
tive proportions of tax upon the articles named 
of tea, coffee and sugar? He was aware 
that it had been, at a former day, and perhaps 
might be with some now, fashionable to call these 
aiticles luxuries, and therefore legitimate objects of 
taxation, but in his understanding they had become, 
by the habits of our peopl:, as truly necessaries as 
any articles of importation. They were in com- 
mon and constant use by all classes of our citizens, 
the wealthy unques‘ionably making a more free 
use of them than the poorand dependent. Siill, 
in the case he had supposed, the amount of tax 
paid upon these articles would be nearly equal be- 
tween the two families, while there would be no 
comparison between the amount of property of 
each, the amount of benefits to each to be derived 
from the prosecution of a system of internal im- 
provemenis by canals, railroads, and the like, or 
between the taxes they would be compelled to pay 
for the construction of such works, if equally as- 
sessed upon property. What must be the conse- 
quence of the presecu'ion of such a policy through 
the taxing power of this Government thus indirect- 
ly exercised? Could it fail to divide the communi- 
ty into classes and localities? To induce him who 
wasihe owner of property to be benefited by the 
proposed improvements, to strive to increase the 
taxes upen all, and thus swell the fund for distribu- 
tion, while he who had no property, and would 
reap comparatively little bencfi', being compelled 
to pay a nearly equal amount of the tax with his 
rich neighbor, would oppose the policy, and feel 
himself oppressed by it? Wou!d not the owner of 
property so situated as to receive little benefit, 
or relative injury, from such works, feel that the 
rule of equal taxation, applied to him, and to the 
man whose property and business were directly 
benefited, was unequal and unjusi? In a direct as- 
sessment upon property the valuations would 
equalize the burdens. Not so when the tax should 
be indirect and equal, according to the necessaries 
and conveniences of life consumed. Was it not 
apparent, frem these brief suggestions, that such a 
policy must set the community at variance, and 
produce strifes the most dangerous to any well re- 
gulated society, those strifes which personal and 
private interests engender? 

There was still another aspect in which this po- 
licy m‘ght be viewed, even more frightful and dis- 
yurbing. If it was competent for Congress to di- 
rect the expenditure of the fund to be distribuied to 
any exten', it could do so to every extent. If its 
powers could control the State Legislatures in 
their application of it, the same powers would en- 
able Congress to apply it without the intervention 
of those Legislatures at all, not infringing upon the 
territory and jurisdic ion of the State. If Congress 
could dec'are that the moncy should be devoted to 
the purposes of education, it could distribute it to 
the particular schools, or, per capita, upon the scho- 
lars taught. If this could be constitutionally done, 
the same power would extend to a distribution of 
money per capifa to the whole population of the 
country for any specified purpose, or for the use ef 
the recipients at pleasure. Establish this power in 
this Government, and then admit, what cannot be 
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for distribution to the Sta‘es or their citizens, it can 
as well raise it for that purpose by excise, dircet 
taxation, or in any o:her way in which it can raise 
revenue at all, and see what a state of things may 
be prodaced by the practical applicition of this 
splendid policy. Push forward the interests to be 
enlisted, until the revenue from customs fa'!s to sa- 
tisfy them; try the excise, end it must soon also 
fail; and then come to a direct tax, to be levied upon 
all property by a fair valuation, and distributed per 
capita to the whole people, and we shall have a sys- 
tem of agrarianism, established under our Constitu- 
tion and laws, more perfect than any which had 
come to his knowledge, devised by the most radical 
Loca Foco in the land. Gentlemen might say this 
was putting an extreme case and an improbable 
supposition. So he considered the proposition for 
distribution of any portion of the public revenues, 
in any form, and to any parties, other than for the 
legitimate expenditures of the common Govern- 
ment; and more especially to distribute a material 
ortion of the necessary revenues of a deficient 
reaury. If the latter was constitutional and 
lawfal, he left it for those who could do so to show 
why the former was not equally so in principle, 
however much less wise it might be considered in 
practice. All these considerations had preduced 
the most clear ccnviction in his mind that the pow- 
er of distribution, in any form, ought not to exist, 
and, not being found in the Constitution among the 
enumeraied and expressly granted powers, that 
Congress ought not to assume it from distant im- 
plication, or upon doubtful construc ion. 

Another argument had been used in favor of this 
propos tion, which t:e wished very briefly to no- 
tice. It was that the crecit of the States was de- 
pressed; and it was our duty to ad in raising 
them again, and restoriig their stocks and 
bonds to a current and pir value. He dif- 
fered from the gentleman upen the other side 
in relation to qur duties touching the State 
debts and the Siate credits. In his opinion, 
our duties would be bist discharged by a'tending 
to the business of this Government, and leaving the 
States to attend to theirs; by exercising the taxing 
powers given to us by the Constitution, to pay the 
debts and sustain the credit and faith and honor of 
the Unuon, and leaving the sovereign States to pro- 
vide for their own debts, in their own time and 
way, and throvgh their own powers of taxation. 
We seemed to forget that the constituency is the 
same io both cases. The people to be taxed in 
each State are the same, whether the tax be im- 
posed by a law of Congre:s, or by the authority of 
the Siate, and the powers of each State to impose 
taxes upon its inhabitan's, for its purposes, are as 
plenary as are ours to impes? taxes upon the in- 
habitants of all the Stat s, for the purposes of the 
common Government. Ee would be the last min 
to do any act intentionally to injure any State, or 
its credit; and might we not, by an interference 
with their debts and their credit, not entrus‘ed to 
our care and keeping, actually inflict injury while 
inten“ing to benefit them! Their stocks and bonds 
were said to be d-pressed in the foreign markets, and 
in the hands of foreign holders, but how came they 
so depressed, an! by whom had the depression been 
pr duced? By the.e same foreign holders and pur- 
chasers. What are we told is the actual condition, 
at this time, of large amounts of these secarities 
abroad? Not that they have been sold in the mar- 
kets, even at depressed prices, or sold at all, but 
that they have been hypothecated for comparative- 
ly trifling advances, and under conditions of for- 
feiture which have already attached. He could not 
vouch for the amount of these securities so situated, 
but he spoke from public report, which had pre- 
vailed through the newspapers, and eisewhere, for 
many months, without contradiction which had 
met his notice, when h said that about a hun- 
dred millions in amount were supposed to be thus 
hypothecated, and that the average advances were 


- Said not maferially to exceed 50 per cent. upon the 


par value. If we proceed, by our legislation ard 
the application of our means, to raise these stocks, 
thus situated, thus voluntarily depressed by the 
holders, vp to par, is there not danger that we shall 
stimulate their cupidity to perfect the forfeiture be- 
fore the States can command the means to redeem 
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‘herr pledges, and thus, in effect, make for- {| duties partially exclusive aud prohibiiory in tor 


tunes for these holders cf the  hipotheeated 
stocks, and throw into the current marke's, 
against the States, debis double in amount to 
the considerations they will have received? If 
such shon'd be a consequence of our in‘erference, 
does any one doubt that the injured States wou'd 
call upon Congress to pay that portion of their 
debts to which its gratuitous action shall have given 
force and valuc, without consideration to them? 
Let the States manage these matters themselves. 
They understand the terms upon which their sccu- 
rities are held at home and abroad, and their own 
interests in regard to them; nor are we at liberty to 
assume that our interference is necessary to protect 
their faith. The holders have taken the stocks at 
depressed prices by agreement, and equity between 
them and their debtors demands that the fu'ure re- 
gulation of the value of the securities should be 
left with them. 

Another grcund upon which this policy of distri- 
bution was urged in some portions of the country, 
if not here, was, that it would favor the protection 
of American indnstry and American interests, by 
calling for an increase of duties upon imports. He 
had addressed the Senate, a few days since, upon 
this point, and regretted to find that he had been so 
unfortunate as to be understood by very few, and 
entirely misunderstood by many. He would now 
briefly restate the substance of the arr ument he then 
intended to make, when he would yield the floor to 
the distinguished Senator (Mr. Cray] who was to 
fullow him. 

In the minds of those wh» advocated the mea- 
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sure of distributing the proceeds of the public | 


lands to the States, upon the ground above stated, 
be suppo-ed the reasoning to be that, as the Trea- 
sury now requires all the revenue it derives, both 
frm the customs and the lands, if the revenue 
from the lands te taken fromit, that from the 
customs must be increased in a like amount, thus 
raising 'he rates of duty upcn imports, and conse- 
quently adding to the protection efforded by the 
present laws. His effort was to show that this con- 
clasion did not follow from the premises, as a ne- 
nessary consequence, for the.e reasons. 

A duty, wha’ever may be ils rate, affords no 
protection, while the importer of the foreign pro- 
duct or fabric, against which tLe protection is _re- 
quired, holds sole and exclusive possession and 
control of the market. Such a duty may yield a 
rich revenue, and fill the Treasury, but until i's 
operation commences to be exclusive and prohib.- 
tory upon the impored article, it afferds no pro- 
tection to the American comveting interest. When 
it docs commerce to be exclusive and prohibitory, 
and thus begins to #ff rd protection, by giving a 
nortion of the market to the demestic intere-t, the 


necessary ¢.nsequence must bea diminution of | 


revenue from that duty in the same degree, and to 
the same extent, the rate of daty remaining un- 
chanved. Tkese seemed to him to be positions tuo 
plain to require illustration. 

He then contended that to separate permanently 
from the Treasury a source of interaal revenue so 
productive as that of the public land, mieht en- 
danger, instead of aid ng, the protec ive policy, and 
his reas ning to support this conclusion was, that 
an increase of the rate of a duty might not ir- 


crease, and might actua!ly diminish, the amount cf | 


revenue derived from that duty, though the increa-e 
of the rate would increase the protection just as far 
as itshould have the e#ect 'o diminish importation: 


that when the diminution of impceriation should be | 


greater in the proportion than the increase of the 
rate of the duty, the revenue would be diminished, 
thounh the protection would be increased: that if 
then itshould tecome necessary to increase the 
amount of revenue to be derive! from;his part’cu- 
lar importation, the only way to accomplish that 
object would be to reduce the rate of the doty, and 
thus surrender the protection afford:d to the neces- 
sity for revenue: that to avoid such.a necessity, as 
far as possible, it was the true policy of the inte- 
rests seeking protection, to foster and preserve, 
and not to squander or give away, every 
fair source of internal revenue, that the Trrea- 
sury might be made, to some exient at leas’, 
independent of importatioas, and that som 


‘States. 


effects night be preserved:in a permanent tarif 
without producing an empty Treasory. That the 
policy now advocated, of making the Treasury «x- 
clusively dependent upon a revenue by inj 
must place the protected interests in entire subjec- 
tion to the necessity for revenue, and, therefore, 
make it impossible to establish any system of pro- 
tection which would not be subject to be surren:er- 
ed to that necessity, whenever the fluciaations 
trade and the ever-varying changes of imporiai ' 
should interpose it. That Coogress cannot compel, 
bat only invite, importations, in any branch of 
trade, and that, therefore, when our Treasury shell 
be made solely dependent upen revenue from imn- 
posts, our system of protection may be placed 
more within the control of foreign interests than 
our own, as the former interests must control, to a 
great exten!, our import trade, and may, to a very 
great extent, our revenues from that souree. That, 
while we have sources of internal reveuue from 
which we can supply our Treasury, we may, by 
countervailing legislation, counteract foreiga po- 
licy hostule to our interesis; but when we must 
have the revenue, we may not be abe 'o adopt 
the countervailing mcarures required, consist- 
ently with that necessity: And tha’, the in- 
terpal revenue fiom the lands being ci-poved ©! 
the only means within the power of Congress io « 
cape an entire dependence upon impost, were intcr 
nal excise and direct taxation—meens for raisil; 
revenue which no man c: u'd hope Congress wou 
ever adopt merely to preserve the protective polley. 

Such is a brief outline of the arguement he o- 
fered to the Senate upon the former occasion re- 
ferred to; and he would not go farther in a repeti- 
tion of itnow. Te did not know that the view 
were s und, bui he thought them worthy of mature 
consideration before this proposed disposition of the 
Jand revenue should be mace, upon the groned cf 
favoring protection. He could n tso view i's ien- 
dency, or beleve that such would be \ts practical 
effecis; aud, as one favorab'e to the policy oi pic- 
tection, as ircidental to the raising of the noeessary 
revenue for the National Treassry, he should tid 
cause for opposition to it on this ground. 
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SPEECH OF MR. CALHOUN. 
OF SOUT CAROLINA. 

In Senate, January 30, isdi—in reply to the 
speeches of Mr. Wepsrzr and Mr. Cray, on 
Mr. Critrenpden’s amendment to di-tribute 
revenue from the public lands 
Siates, 

Mr. CALHOUN said no one who ba 
to this debate coaid doubt that the cession of V 
ginia, on Whish ‘he right to disiribute the revenee 
from the pablic Jands had heretofore beea placed, 
was altogether too narrow to support that mea- 
sure. ‘Lhe portion of the public domain ev-ded by 
her is swall in amount, when compared with tre 
whole, and by far the better periion of i: bat al- 
ready been disposed of; leavine a residue a lo- 
gether too inconsiderable to eff ct the object in- 
tended by the distiibuion. The o her, and muh 
the larger portion of the publie domain, con-is 
of Alabama, Miss'ssippi, Florida, and tre entue 
region West of the Missssippi river, was pu:- 
chased out of the common fuid of the Union, ead 
no coostraciion which could be pat on the deed cf 
erssion from Virgina coul! possibly arpy tou. 
This was seen and felt by the two leadng adice 
cates of this amendment on the ovher sive of te 
Chamber, [Mr. Cray and Mr. Wessren,) #: 
they accordingly endeavored to find some other 
ground on which to place the sight, broa! enoueh 
to suppcrt the whole; and found it, as they sup- 
posed, in the provisi.n of the Const.ta ion which 
gives to Ci ngress the power tu disp: se of the te\- 
ri ories and other property belonging to the United 
In this they both concurred, sv far as the 
revenue derived from the lands was concerned. 
But the Senator from Massachusetts, with bolder 
views than his assoc:ate, exiended the mght of cis- 
tributing, as I undersiood him, ‘o the eniire reve- 
nue—comprehending as well that received froin 
taxes as from sans. ° 

(Mr. Wessrer interposed, and denied that he 
had said so.} 
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I stand corrected, and am happy to hrar the de- 
nial of the gentleman. I hadso understood him, 
and am gratified that he had se restricted the 
right as to exclude the revenue from taxes. But 
I cannot be mistaken in asserting that both of 
the Senators concur in regarding the power con- 
ferred in the provision referred to as having no 
imitation whatever but the discretion of Congress. 
f such be the true construction, it would, of 
course, give the right of making the proposed 
distribution; which presents the questi‘n, has 
Congress the right of disposing of the public 
domain, and ali the other property belonging to 
; he Union, and the revenue derived therefrom, as 
it pleases, without any constitutional restrictions 
whatever? 

Before I proceed to discuss that question, it 
will be well to ascertain what is the extent 
and value of the property embraced. The 
public domain, as has been frequently stated 
in the course of the debate, embraces more 
than one thousand millions of acres; and the 
other property includes the public buildings, 
dock and navy yards, forts, arsenals, magazines, 
ships of war, cannon, arms of all de:cripiions, na- 
val stores, and munitions of war. I: is difficult 
to estimate the value of the whole. The publc 
domain alone, according to the estimate of the gen- 
temen, (no! mine,) at $1 25 per acre, is worth up- 
wards of $1,200,000,000; and, including the value 
of the other property, the whole, at the lowest esti- 
mate, must far exceed $1,500,000,000, and proba- 
bly would equal not less than $2,000,000,000. 
Such is the extent and value of the property over 
which the two Senators claim for Congress unlimi'- 
ed and absolute right to dispose of at its good will 
and pleasure. And the question recurs, have they 
such right? A graver question has never been 
presen’ed for our consideration, whether we regard 
the principles, the amount of property, or the con- 
sequences involved. 

Now, sir, in order to test the right, it is my in- 
tention to propound a few questions to the Senators, 
to which | hope they will give explicit answers, 
Suppose, then, in the progress of time, an admi- 
nistration should come in, ({ make no allusion to 
the next,) which should think an established 
church indispensable to uphold the morals, the re- 
ligion, and the political institutions ef the country: 
would it have the right to select some one cf the 
religious sects—say the Methodist, Baptist, Presby- 
terian, Episcopalian, or Catholic—and erect it into 
a splendid hierarchy, by endowing it out of this 
ample fund? 

(Mc. Wesster. The Constitution expressly pro- 
hibits it.] 

I hear the answer with pleasure. Itascizns the 
true reason. Here, then, we have a limitation in 
the Constitution, by the confession of the Senator; 
and, of course there is one restriction at least on 
the unlimited right which he and his friend claimed 
for Congress over this vast fund. Having made 
good this step, I proceed to take another. 

Suppose, then, that such an Administration 
should undertake to colonize Africa, with the view 
of christianizing and civilizing it, and, for that pur- 
pose, should propese to vest this vast fund, or a 
portion of it, in the Colonization Society: would 
Congress have the rizht of doing so? Or, to take a 
still stronger case. Suppose a majority of Congress 
should become Ab litionists: wou'd it have the right 
to distribute this vast sum among the various Abo- 
liuien societies, to enable them to carry out their fa- 
natical schemes? The Senator is silent. J did not 
anticipate an answer. He cannot say yes; and to 
say no, would be to surrender the whole ground. 
Wor can he say, as he did, that it is prohibited by 
the Constitution. I will relieve the Senator. ] 
answer for h'm: Congress has no such right, and 
cannot exercise it without violation of the Cons jtu- 
tion. But, why noi? The answer is simple, but 
decisive;—because Congress has not the right to 
exercise aby power, except what is expressly grant- 
ed by the Constitution, or may be neces<arp to ex- 
ecute the granted powers, and that in questivn is 
neither granted, nor necessary to execute a granted 
power. 

Having gained this important point, 1 next ask 
she Senators, would Congress have the right to ap- 





propriate the whole, or part of this vast fund, to be 
d:awn direc ly {rom the Treasury, in payment of 
the principal or interest of the State bonds? And 
if not, (as they certainly would not, for the reason 
already assigned ) has it the right to give it to the 
S ates to be so applied? Can itdo that indirecily 
by an agent, which it cannot constitutionally do di- 
rectly by itself? If so, | would be glad to hear the 
rea‘on. I might proceed and propeund question 
after question, ¢qually embarrassing; but abstain, 
lest I should exhaust the patience of the Senate. 

But there is one question of a different character, 
which I must propound, and to which I would be 
gad to have the answers of the two ingen:ous and 
kearred Senatcrs. They are both agreed, as I now 
understand the Senator from Massachusetts, that 
the revenue from taxes can be applied only to the 
objects specifically enumerated in the Constitution, 
and in repudiating the general-welfare principle, 
as applied to the money power, as far as the reve- 
neve may be derived from that source. To this 
extent, they professto be good State Rights Jeffer- 
sonian Republicans. Now, sir, | would be happy 
to be informed by either of the able Senators—I 
regret that one [Mr. Cray] is not io his seat—by 
what political alchymy the revenue from taxes, by 
beirg vested in land or other property, can, when 
azain turned into revenue by sales, be entirely 
freed from al! the constitutional restrictions t» 
which t' ey were hab'e before the investment, ac- 
corling to their own confessions? A satisfactory 
explan:ton of so curious, and apparently incom- 
prehensib e a preces:, would be a treat. 

The Senator from Keatucky (Mr. Cray] failing 
to find any argument to sustain the broad and un- 
qualified right of distributing the revenue from the 
public lands as Ccngress mig! think proper, sought 
toestablish it by precedent. For that purpose, he 
cited, as a precedent, the distribution of arms 
among the S.ates; which he contended sanctioned 
also the di-tribution of the revenue from the lands 
among them. Tae Senater forgot that itis made 
the duty of Congress, under an express pro- 
vision of the Cons itation, “to provide for arm’ng 
the militia; and that the mii‘a force be!ongs to the 
Sta'es, and not to the Union; and, of course, that, 
in distributing arms among the States with the view 
of arming them, Congress but fulfil a duty enjoined 
on them by the Constitutio 1. 

The palpable misconception, as I must consider 
it, into which the two Senators have fallen, in refe- 
rence to this important question, originates, as I 
conceive, ‘n overlooking other provisions of the 
Constitution. They seem not to advert to the fact 
that the land: belong to the United S ates—that is, 
to the State. io their united and Fedral character; 
and that the Giveroment, instead of being the ab- 
si lute propr.ctor, is but an agent appointe to ma- 
nage the joint concern. They ove:look as ill more 
important con:ideration—tbat the Unite! States, in 
their united and Federal character, are restricted to 
the express grants of powers contained in the Con- 
stitution, which says that “ithe powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to the 
States respectively, or to the pecple;” and, also, 
that the Congress of the United Svates, as the com. 
mon agen', is res ricied expres.lv, in the exercise 
of its powers, to the objects specified in the instra- 
ment, and pissing such laws only as may be ne- 
cessary and proper for carrying them into execa- 
tion. It follows that Congress can have no right to 
make the proposed dstribution, or ure its powers 
io effect any other object, except such as are ex- 
pressly eutrorized, without violating and transcend- 
ing the limi's prescribed by the Constitution, 

It is thus the whole fabric erected by the argu- 
ments of the two Senators falls to the ground, by 
the giving way cf the foundation on which they 
rest, except the small portion of }>nds embraced 
in the Virginia cession; which I will next pro- 
ceed to show stands on ground sot more solid. 
It will not be nece:sary, for that purpose, to tra 
vel over the arguments which | cffered, when last 
up, against the right to make the distribation, 
attempted to be deduced from that cession, and 
which have been so mach enlarged and stregthen- 
ed by the adie and lucid speech of the Senator 
from New Yors,(Mr, Warcat.] I propose sim 
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ply to reply, in this connection, to the arguments 
ot the Senator from Kentucky, |Mr. Ciay,] who I 
again have to regret is not in his place. 

His first pesition was, that the resolution of the 
old Congress, which recommended to the States (o 
cede the land to the Union, teld out, as motives, 
the payment of the debt contracted in the Revolu- 
tion, and the inducement it offered to the Siates to 
adopt the articles of Con.ederation, From this, 
he inferred that these constituted the sole objects of 
the cession. I admit that, if there was any ambi- 
guity in the deeds of cession, as it respects the ob- 
jects of the cession, a reference to the resolution 
which proposed it m‘ght be fairly made, in order 
to ascertain the intention of the parties; but that is 
not the ease. The deeds are couched in the 
breadest and most comprehensive terms, and make 
an absolute cession of the lands to the United 
States, as a common fund, without limitation as to 
the objects. 

But the argument on which he mainly relied 
was, that, although the cession is of the United 
States in their united and Federal character, to be 
administered by Congress as a common agent, the 
use is for the States in their separate and individu. 
al character. If the fact were so, the argument 
would be stronz; but it happens to be the very re- 
verse. It is expressly provided in the Virginia 
cession, that the land shouli te considered a com- 
mon fund for the use and benefit of the States, as 
members of the Con‘ederalion or Fideral alliance, 
and for no other us? or purpose whatever. The Sena- 
tor will not venture to deny that common is the ve- 
ry opposite of separate; and, of course, the distinc- 
tion on which he so much relied, that the use was 
was separate, falls to the ground. 

His next position rested on the expression in the 
deed of cession, “according to their usual respect- 
ive proportion in the general charge and expendi- 
iure,” which has been bandied about so often, in 
this and forwer discussions on this subject, that | 
will not go over the argument again, as conclusive 
es I consider it, as I am sure the Senate must be 
surfeited to nausea with those words. I take 
bh ghef ground, which I regard as conclusive, be 
their meaning what they may. 

It will not be denied that the Constitution must 
override the deeds of cession, and that of Virginia 
among the rest, whenever they come in conflic!; 
and that, for the plain reascn that the parties to 
both were the same, and had of course a right, in 
adopting the Constitution, to change or modify the 
previous ac’s of cession as they pleased. Now, 
sir, I repeat, without fear of contradiction, that the 
Constitution, in superseding the old system of re- 
quisi'in on the States, as the mode of raising the 
eemmon supplies of the Union, by the system of 
taxing the people diresily, superseded this par- 
ticular provision, which, ali admit, had reference to 
the former system of requisition. The Senator 
himself ia reality admits such to be the fact, by 
proposing to distribute the revenue from the lands 
according to federal numbers—the rule of imposing 
direct taxes under the Constitution; instead of the 
assessed value of improved lands—the rule of making 
requisitions under the o!d confederation. This pro- 
vision, then, being thus superseded, the lands are 
left, as the proper.y of the Usion, for the common 
use of the States which compose it, freed from 
these di-puted words, and without the semblance of 
a doubt; and the Ccnstiution accordingly speaks 
of the public lands, in broad and unqualified terms, 
as belonging to the United States. 

The last ground assumed by the Senator was, 
that as the lands are common preperty, it is com- 
petent for Congress, as the common agent, to di- 
vide their proceeds among the Uni'ed States, as 
joiatowners. It might be true in the case of indi- 
viduals owning a joint farm, to be worked in com- 
mon, as supposed by the Senator; but that is not 
analogous to the case of the United States, where 
there isa joint concern, for specific ebjects, with a 
common agent to carry it into effect, for the joint 
interest of the conce.n, without any authority to distri- 
bute the profits. In such acase, it would be contra) 
to the plainest dictates of reason, and the establish- 
ed principles of law, for the agent to undertake to 
apply to the separate and individual use of the 
partners, what was iniended by them for the joint 
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concern. It wou'd be to make that separate which 
his priacipals intended to be common. 

When I look, Mr. President, to what induced the 
Sta'es, and especially Virginia, to make this mag- 
nificent cession to the Union, and the high and 
patriotic motives urged by the old Congress to in- 
duce them to do it, and turn to what is now pro- 

, 1am strack with the contrast, and the great 
mutation to which human affairs are subject. The 
great and patriotic men of former times regarded it 
as essential to the consummation of the Union, 
and the preservation of the public faith, that the 
Jands should be ceded as a common fund; but 
now, men distinguished for their ability and in- 
fluence, and who are about to assume the high 
trust of administrating the Government, are striv- 
ing, with all their might, (and that, too, when 
this fund is most needed,) to undo their holy work. 
Yes, sir; distribution and cession are the very re- 
verse, in character and effect; the tendency of one is 
to union, and the other to disunion. The wisest of 
modern statesmen, and who had the keenest and 
deepest glance into futurity, (Edmund Burke,) 
truly said that the revenue is the State; to which [ 
add, that to distribute the revenue, in a ccnfedera- 
ted community, among it members, is to dissvive 
the community—that is, with us, ithe Union; as 
time will prove, if ever this fatal measure should 
be adopted. 

There is another contrast, not less striking. The 
States composing the old Confederation, in their 
extreme jealousy of power, adop'ed the system of 
requisition, as the means of supplying the coymmon 
Treasury; but that proving insufficient, it was 
changed, with the adoption of the pre ent Constitu 
tion, into the system of laying taxes directly on in- 
dividuals. But, now, it is proposed to restore vir- 
tually the exploded system of requisition, but in the 
reverse order—requisitions of the States on the 
Union, instead of the Union on the States; and 
thereby reversing the relation which the wise and 
patriotic founders of oar political institutions re- 
garded as essential to liberty. They regarded it as 
a fundamental principle, that the people should 
grant the supplies to the Government, in order to 
keep it dependent on them. But, now, this is to 


be reversed; and the Government, in the shape of 


distribution, is to grant supplies to the people. 
How is this to be done? Howcan the Government, 
which, with all its legislation, does not produce a 
cent, grant supplies to those who are the producers 
of all? I will tell you; the supplies to be distri- 
buted to the States, are to be collecied in a 
roundabout, concealed manner, under the plau- 
sible pretext of taxing luxuries, (wines and 
silks,) to be paid by the rich, or ncbody, as 
we are told, to meet the requisitions of the Govern- 
ments of the States, lest their constituents should 
turn them out for taxing them directly and openly. 
Yes: we are plainly told that the S ates have sur- 
rendered the right of taxing imports, the most easy 
and convenient mode of raising a revenue—that 
is, the most concealed and ingenious way to the 
pockets of the people; and that it is the duty of this 
Government, to which this convenient contrivance 
is intrusted, to raise supplies by its use, not only 
to meet its own wants, but also to meet these of 
the States. What monstrous and dangerous per- 
version ! 

If (continusd Mr. Catnoun) I have been suc- 
cessful in demonstrating the utter unconstituticn- 
ality of this dangerous scheme, as [ trust I have, 
the Senate will not expect me to follow the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] in his excursive flights 
in favor of the expediency of this, his favorite and 
cherished scheme. If Cong:ess has no right to 
adopt it, there isan ead of the whole affair; but 
there is one of the good effects he imputes to it, 
that I cannot pass in silence. He asserted that 
it would finally settle the disputes and agitations 
growing out of quesiions connec’ed with the public 
lands, by reconciling and harmonizing all con- 
flicting interests, and restoring kind feelings ia 
relation to them, between the old and new Slates. 
Sach are his anticipations; but wil they be re- 
alized? Let the tone with which the Senators 
from Missouri (Dr. Linn] and Arkansas [Mr. 
Sevier) denounced his scheme, answer. Does 


he not know that every Senator from the new 
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States, with the exception ¢f those from Indiana, 
are opposed to his measure? Can he, in the face 
of such facts, really hope for a final settlemeat 
of the vexed question of the public lands, or a 
restoration of harmony between the old and new 
States in relation to them? On the contrary, will 
it notembitter the feelings on both sides? Can he 
expect that the new States wonld sce with favor a 
mortgage laid on that portion of the public domain 
lying within their limi's, for the security of the 
holders of State bonds? Such, virtually, would be 
the case, should the distribution be made. The 
holders would regard it as a pledge; and to with- 
hold it, when once made, as a vivlation of faish. 

Would it conciliate the staple States—the grow- 
ers of rice, cotton, and tobaccomon which the tax 
to make good the deticieney caused by the distribu- 
tion must principa!ly fall? Itis in vain you tell 
them that the duties on wines and silks would fall 
on the consumers, or on the producers of those ar- 
ticles abroad. Trey know, by woful experience, 
that it matters little to them whether the duty be 
laid on the export of the staples they produce, or 
the importation of prcducis received in exchange; 
whether the duties be paid on their prodacts going 
out of port, or the 1e'urn cargo coming in. View- 
ing it in that light, the people of those Sates will 
regird the measure as a cunningly devised scheme 
to pay the debts of cthers at their expense. 

Wouid it, | again ark, reconcile the States free 
from debt? Wiil they be satisfied to be taxed to 
pay the ceb‘s of the Sates which have been less 
cautious in their engagements than themseive:? I 
ask the Senators from New Hampshire—woull 
their State, happily free from all debt, be satisfied? 

Instead of the firal settlement of the question, or 
the restora'ion of harmony, it would unsettle the 
whole subjee! of the public lands, and throw the 
apple of discord am: nx the States. 

Having now said what I intended on the im- 
mediate question under cosid: ration, [ avail my- 
self of the opportunity to reply to the objections 
which have been made to the proposition | offered, 
in anearlier stage of this di cussion, to cede to 
the new States the lands lying within their respeet- 
ive limits, on just and equitableconditions. The 
Senate will recollect that the debate on that mea- 
sure terminated unexpectedly, and wi hout afford- 
ing me an opportunity of answering the objections 
egainst it. As there will, probably, be no other 
opportunity of meeting them, I trust it will be 
a sufficient apology for doing so on this occa- 
sion. 

I begin with what, tome, would be the mest 
formidable objection: that, under the gab of a 
cession, the measure is, in fact, buta mode of 
distribution. LIreply,asona former occasion— 
prove it, and I shail renonnce it at once and 
forever. But I cannot take assertion for pri of, 
however boldly made. Uniil it is proved, I:hall 
regard the charge of distribution, coming as it does 
from the open advocates of that meazure, as origi- 
nating in a conscious fee'ing that, so far {rem 
being popular, the scheme has no hold on the 
affections of the people. tf they believed it to be 
popular, those who so warmly oppose cession 
woul be the last to call it distribution. 

It is next objected, that it is a gift of the lands 
to the new States. Beitso. I would infinitel; 
rather make agift of the whole, than 'o adopt the 
fatal policy of distribution; and if it should te ne- 
cescary to defeat it, I would regard a surrender of 
the whole as a cheap sacrifice. I go further: and 
hold, that if the lands, instead of being r:garded as 
the property of the Union, should be regarded as 
the property of the States separately, the new 
Sta‘es would have the best right to the portion 
wi hin their limits. They possess, unquestionably, 
the eminent domain, which would have carried 
with it the property in the public lands with- 
in their borders respectively, had they not 
surrendered it, by special agreemen', on their 
admission into the Union. But that agree- 
ment was with the United States, and the surrender 
of the property in the lands was to them; and it 
may be fairly questioned how far the agreement, 
on their admission, wou'd be binding on them, 
should the revenue from the lands ba perverted 
from the use of the United Staies to that of the 
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States separately, as is proposed by this scheme of 
distribution. 

Bat is the cession a gift? Does it propose a sur- 
render of the land for nothing? Is 65 per cent. 
of the gross proceeds to be paid into the Trea- 
sury,no hing? Is it nothing to pat an end to the 
angry and agitating debates which we witness, 
session after session, constantly increasing in vio- 
lence? Nothing, to save the time, and labor, and 
expense of Congress? Nothing, to curtail one- 
fourth of the patronage of the Government, and 
that of the most dangerous character? Nothing, 
to raise the new Siates to a level with the old? 
Nothing, to remove this great disturbing eanse 
which so injuriously influences our legislation? Is 
itnothing, finally, to substitute a system in jieu 
of the present, as far as the lands lying within the 
new States are concerned, which, in addition to 
all thee considerations, proposes the only prac- 
tica! method of preventing the loss of the lands, 
and which, so far from a pecuniary loss, will 
bring more into the Treasury than the present sys- 
tem? I boldly assert thatsuch would be the case; 
as I may well du now, as no one oppose to 
the measure has ventured to question the cor- 
rectacs; of the calculation, or the data un which it 
rests 

But the Senator from Kentucky, (Mr. Cray] 
says it is a gift, because thirty-five per cent. 
is too high a compensation to the Sates for 
their extense and troxble in maneging the 
land. He estima‘es the actual expense, all things 
included, at 24 per cent. on the gro.s receipts, and 
say: that all beyond that is a gist to the Sates. He 
has ventured this asser ion, with the report of the 
Committee on the Pablic Lands at the last session 
before him, containing, in detai!, from the proper 
depariments, an estimate of the expense, which, on 
a supposition that the average annual sale of the 
portion of the land in question would average two 
and a half millions, would amouat to 22 per cent, 
The Senator has omitted all the expenses, except 
that of selling the lands, when, by turning to the 
tables, he will find that nearly one-third is yet to be 
surveyed and platted; that a large amount must be 
paid for extinguishing Indian tiles, and removing 
Indians to the West. He also overlooks that the 
five per cent. fund is to be surr.ndered by these 
States, a sem, of i's*lf, equal to double the amount 
which he has estimated as the entire expense to 
which the States would be subject. 

To these large items mnst be added donations, 
which, ins'ead of being made, as they have hereto- 
fore been, by Congress, are, if made by the States, 
to be paid for by them at the sellng price of the 
land at the time, a'lowing them 35 per cent.; and 
a'so the sums spent on internal imprevement 
which, with the excepion of the p riion spent on 
the Mississippi and Onio, are to terminau; and, 
finally, the saving of expenve n our legisla- 
tion, and in the General Land Office, in conse- 
quence of the cession; all of which the Sena‘or has 
omitied—-omitied, rotwithstandng they are to 
be found in the report be ore him, aud to which 
he has referred in the debate. These, as 1 have 
stated, amount to 22 per cent. on the ercss 
amonot of the saie:; to which the committee has 
added 13 per cent. making the 35—not as a gratui- 
ty, baton the ground of liberal compensation be- 
yond mere expenve and ‘aving to this Govern- 
ment, as being right of i'self, and necessary to en- 
sure the hearty co opera’ion of the States, in earry- 
ing out a measure that would be highly beneficial 
to the whole Union, and which coaid not be suc- 
ce'sfully carried ont without sich co-opera ion on 
the part of the States. Not a cent has ben pro- 
posed to be a'lowed, which could be avoided, with 
just regard to sound policy. 

Bat the Serator was not content with holding out 
the difference cf what he was pleased to regard the 
actual expense, and the 35 per ceut. asagift. He 
took sironger grounds, and pronounced it to bea 
gift of all the pub'ic !ands, on the assumption that 
the cession would be extended to the Statcs hereaf- 
terto come in, on their admission; and, next, to 
the Territories; and, finally, to the whole ef the 
public domain. I will not undertake to reply to a 
mere assumption without proof, farther than to 
say, that every measure of sound policy may be in 
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like manner condemned, if it is to be assumed that 
what we have wisely done, under all the circum- 
stances of the case, may form a precedent for 
others to do under diss milar circumstances, and 
without regard to the principle on which we acted. 
In proposing the measure I[ have, I yield to the 
necessity of remedying a great and growinz evil, 
originating in the fact that this Government is the 
owner and administrator ofa large portion of the 
territories of nine States of this Union, and which 
cannot be remedied so long as their ownership and 
administratorship continue. I:isthe number and 
influence of the States in which they exis’, that 
give such magnitude and danger to the evil; and 
what we may do now, under such circumstances, 
eannot constitute a precedent, to be extended in 
the manner which the Sena'or supposes it wiil be. 
On the contrary, by adopting the mea-ure, we 
would enlist the new States, now opposed tu the old 
on almost all questions growing out of the public 
lands, 'o aid in vigilantly guarding the residue of 
the public domain. 

The Senator from Massachusetis [Mr. WesstEr] 
togk different grounds. He insisted that cession 
necessarily implies gift; and therefore, as I sup- 
pose, the one I have proposed isa gift, in spite of 
the many valuable considerations inducing to it. I 
do not attach the same meaning to he word which 
he does; but, as I bave no taste for verbal criticism, 
I have assented to the request of a friend, to change 
cession” to “dispose ol”—the words used in the 
Constitation, and which, on the authority of the 
two Senators, are of such comprehensive meaning 
as to confer on Congress unlimited power to do as 
they pleas= with the public lands. 

But it seems that, so soon as I had availed my- 
self of this comprehensive term, it forthwith con- 
tracted to the nirrowest limits. I was told the 
lands could not be disposed of to the States. Why 
not? They can be dispo-ed of to individuals, and 
to compan:es of inJividua!s, and why not to that 
company or community of individuals which con- 
stitutes a Siate? Can any good reason be a-signed? 

I am next told that we may dispose of them 
absolutely, but not conditionally. I again re- 
peat the guestion—why noi? What is it that 
limits our power? We can dispose of the lands 
to individuals on condition, of which there are 
striking instances in lands containing lead mines. 
They are leased for a term of years on con- 
dition that one-tenth of the lead be paid to 
the Government in kind. If this can he done fora 
term of yeais, what is to prevent it from being 
done forever, on the same condition? And, if se, 
why may ve not prescribe the rules on which the 
mines shall be worked? If all this can be done in 
the case of individuals, what is to prevent it from 
disposing of the public lands to the States, on ihe 
conditicns proposed, and to prescribe the rules to be 
observed by them in the sales atd management— 
that is, to adopt the measure I have proposed? 

It is next objected, that itis not a disposition of 
the lands, but mercly a transfer of the administra- 
ticn of them to the States. I deny the fact. It is 
intended, and isin reality, a condi ional disposition 
or sale tothe Sa'es. Butif it were otherwise, and 
as supposed, I e:k, what is there to prevent Con- 
gress from disposing of t'e lands by an agency, or 
to emply the States as the agent, 2nd prescribe the 
rales by which they shall be disposed of? I can 
see no solid objecticn to such arrangement; tut do 
not deem it necessary to discuss the point, because 
the fact is not as is supposed. 

Then follows the otjection that it would create 
the relation of ersditor and debter between this Go- 
vernment and tie Siates. Admit it to be the fac’; 
I ask, is that relation more objectionable, or as 
much so, as that which now exisis, of landlord and 
tenant, growing out of ownership and adminis- 
tration in th:s Government of so large a_ part 
cf the domain of these States—a relation which 
is the parent of so many evils both to them 
and u:? But, to put an end to the objection, 1 
have, on the suggestion of some of the members 
from the new States, so modified my proposi- 
tion as to provide that the sixty-five per cent. of 
the proceeds of the sales coming to the Goverr- 
ment, shall be paid direetly to its own officers— 
say the marshals in each of the Si:ates. Now, | 
ask the opponents of the measure to join me, and, 


by the cession, to put an end, in the only way it 
can be done, to the still mare objectionable relation 
of landlord and tenant between this Government 
and the States. 

lis further objected, that it would not settle the 
question. Ii is said, if we ce’e the lands, the next 
demand wou'd be to relingu'sh that portion of the 
proceeds of their sales which is to be paid to the 
Government; that concession would have to follow 
concession, till the whole would be lost. This, sir, 
is the old answer which the advocates of existing 
abuses are ever ready to give those who complain. 
It is the answer of Lord North in the controversy 
which led to our Revolution. He refused to yield 
the disputed right of taxing the colonies, on the 
ground that to yie'd would not satisfy them. If 
taxation was surrendered, he said, it would not sel- 
tle the question; that their next demand would be 
to surrender the right of regulating their commerce. 
The result of such blind obstinacy was the dis- 
memberment of the British Empire. 


There is nota feature which more strongly dis- 
tinguishes the firm and enligh’ened statesman from 
the obstinate or weak, than that of knowing when 
itis proper to make concession’, as the means of 
avoiding, in the end, the humiliation of submission 
on the one hand, or the mortification of defeat on 
the other; and never was there an occasion, ora 
question, When it was more politic than at this 
time, and on this question. It may now be made 
with dignity. The questicn may now be adjusted 
on just and honorable terms; but, if it be delayed, 
the new States will cecide it, ina few years, in 
their own way, Without asking our leave, by their 
rapid relative increase in population and political 
weight. 

They are now anxions for a fair adjustment; and 
we may salis’y them, without making any real sa- 
crifice on our part; and it is doing injasiice to them 
to supp se that, atter soliciting a measure s@ libe- 
ral, and from which they would derive such ad- 
vantages, they woald suddenly wrn round and 
condemn what they had solicited, and make the 
palpably unju:t demand, that we should surrender 
the portion of the proceeds coming to the Govern- 
ment. ‘There is nothing in their past history that 
would warrant such an imputation on their cha- 
racter. 


It was next objected, that the measure was une- 
qual; and to prove it so, the case of Ohio, which 
has but a sma!l amount of public lands within i's 
limits to he disposed of, was cent-as‘ed with that 
of Illinois, which has a large amount; and, be- 
cause the portion of the proceeds to be allowed to 
the States (35 per cent. «f the grors amount) wou'd 
be small in the case of the former, when compared 
with that of the latier, the measure is pronounced 
unequal and unjust. If it were a scheme of dis'ri- 
bution, as has been erroneously aleged, such 
might be the fact; but as, instead of that, it is a 
mere compensation er commission for trouble, ex- 
pense, responsibilities to be incurred, and services 
rendered, so far from being unequa!, because the 
amount to be received in the one case was not 
equal to that in the other, it is precisely the reverse. 
Eyuality of compensation for equal expense and 
service, sequal; but equality for unequal expense 
and service, would be glaringly unequal; and, had 
I proposed t» allow Ohio the same amount of com- 
pensation for the expense and trouble of managing 
the sma'l portion of the public domain in her li- 
mits, as that to be allowed to Illinois for the ma- 
nacement of the large portion w.thin hers, instead 
of allowing a compensation to each proportioned 
o their respective expenses and services, it would, 
so far from being equal, have been gros«ly une- 
qual, and would bave been so pronounced by those 
who now make this objection. 

In th's connection, | must say that I cannot but 
reeret that the Senator from Ohio, [Mr. ALLEN,] in 
answer to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cay] 
on this alleged inequali'y between Ohio and Illinois, 
did not meet him, by denying the 'ruth cf his alle- 
gation, instead of the manner he did; which had, 
to say the least, the appearance of sustaining the 


side to which he is most opposed, against that to | 


which he is less. 
[Mr. ALLEN rose to explain. Mr. Caraoun said 
he did not doubt that the Senator gave the true 


explanation of his vote, but did not think it was 
called fr at the time, and that the effect was as he 
bad stated.] 

Ano her objection was, that it did not extend io 
the Territories. This objeciion had the advantage 
(what few others bad) of being founded in fact, but 
was unfounded in reason. Had it been extended 
to them, it would have gone beyond the mischief, 
and wou!d have been whoily improper. The evil, 
I repeat, originates in the fact of the Government 
being the owner and administrator of so large q 
portion of the domain of nine Siates of the Unie«n, 
(being more than one-third of the whole;) aud must 
increase, so long as it remains, with the increased 
number and relative weight of the new States, 
They will soon be increased to twelve, by the ad- 
mission of the three Territories, with a correspond. 
ing increase of weight in the Government. The 
Territories, on the cen'rary, are without political 
weight; and, of course, with ihe object in view, it 
would have been preposterous to have included 
them. 

As li tle force is there in the ol jection, that some 
of the States would not accept of the cession. Ij 
is possible that Onio and Indiana might not; but 
not probable, as the amount of public land within 
their borders is inconsiderable. But what of thai? 
Should it prove to be the case, what possible injury 
could result? The fact of not accepting would be 
proof conclusive that the evil to be removed acted 
with but little relative foice in either; and that the 
o'd system might be left to go on quietly in both, 
until the land within tzeir limits was all disposed 
of. But the case is very different in the ether se- 
ven. Inthem, it isin active operation; and they 
would glad'y accept of the cessic n, as the only re- 
meidy that can reach the diseasc, consistently with 
the interes's of all concerned, 

I come now to the final objection—that the land 
system is working well and that we ought 'o adhere 
to the old maxim, “Let well enovgh alone.” I 
say the final, as it isthe ‘ast I recollect. Ii (as is 
possible—I took no notes) I have omitted to notice 
any objection made by the opponents of the mea- 
sure, I call ov them to name it now, that I may an- 
swer it before I procecd to notice the one just 
stated. 

When I first addressed the Senate on this sub- 
ject, at the opening of the discussion, I admitted 
that the system worked well at first, but 1 must 
limit the admission to i's earliest stages. From the 
beginning, it contaived within itself the seeds of 
mighty disorders, and of great evils to the coun'ry, 
if .othing shou!d be done to avert them. If I co 
nol greatly mistake the tendency of the system as it 
stands, it is to extinguish the Indian titles far more 
rapidly than the demands of our increasing popn- 
lation require, and to disperse our population over 
a larger space than is desirable tor the good of the 
coun'ry. That the formerof these evils exists in 
reality, the proof is conclasive; and that it is alrea- 
dy the cauce of much difficulty and danger, and 
that both are stapidly on the increase, so 
as to threa'en the loss of the lands themselves, I 
have, I trust, conclusively shown in my former re- 
marks. It is sufficient here to repeat, in order to 
sxow that the Indian title has been too rapidly ex- 
tinguished, that the Government has sold, from the 
beginning of the system, (now almost half a cen- 
tury,) but little more than eighty millions of acre:; 
and that not less than twenty millions, probably, 
are held by large holders, who parchased on specu- 
lation to sell again; making the aciual demand for 
land for settlement not exceeding, probably, sixty 
millions in that long period of time. Bu’, during 
the same pericd, the Indian tit'e has been extin- 
guished to about three hundred and twenty mil- 
lions of acres, of wich about two hundred and 
twenty-six millions remain unsold—exceeding four- 
fold the demand for lands in consequence of the 
increase of our population. Such is the fact. To 
what cause is it to be attributed? I feel confident 
it will be principally found in the land system 
itseif, which has been so indiscriminately praised 
during the d scussion. 

But, before I proceed to assign my reasons, it 
will be proper to pause and reflec: on the influence 
that the occupation of the ab.zigines, whom we 


are so rapidly expeliing, has had, through the mys- 
tesious dispensation of Providence, on the prospes 
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rity and greatness of our country.. They were 
precisely in the condition most favorable to that 
mode of settlement which was best calculated to 
secure liberty, civilization, and properity. Had 
they been more numerous or powerful, the settle- 
ment of our country would either not have been 
made at all,or would have b-en by the im- 
mediate agency and superintendence of the Go- 
vernmen’, with a force not only sufficient to expel 
or subjugate the aborigines, (as in Mexico by the 
Spaniards, and Hindos‘an by the English,) but also 
sufficient to keep the colonies in subjection. 
How greata change such a mode of settlement 
would have made in the destiny of our country, is 
not necessary to be explained on this occasion. 
Bat, as it was, they were not too strong to prevent 
settlement by hardy and enterprising emigrants, 
inspired, in some instances, with a holy zeal to 
preserve their religious faith in its purity; in others, 
by the love of adventure and gain; and in ail, with 
a devotion to liberty. It is to settlements formed 
by individuals so influenced, and thrown, from the 
beginning, on their own resources almost exclu- 
sively, that we owe our enterprise, energy, love of 
liberty, and capacity for self-government. 


But there is another consideration, not less im- 
portant, connected with the cccupancy and condi- 
tion of the aborigines. Had they not existed at 
all, or been too weak to prevent our people from 
spreading out over the vast extent of the continent, 
without resistance, or resistance too feeble to keep 
them within moderate limits, in the rapid and wide 
outspread after game, pas'uraze, or choice spots on 
which to settle down, the far larger portion would 
have lost all the arts of civiliz2! life, aud become 
fierce herdsmen and barbarians, like our ancestors; 
and like them, in their frequent inundations over 
southern Asia and Europe, would have ove: fiowcd 
and dese'ated the civilized agricultural and com- 
mercial settiements along the coast, excepting such 
as might be protected by walls and fortifications. 


It is to this fortunate combination of facts con- 
nected with the aboriginal population, that they 
were not strong enough to prevent settlements in 
the manner they were actually formed, while they 
were sufficiently strong to prevent the tvo rapid 
spread of our population over the continent, that 
we Owe, in a great measure, our wonderful suc- 
cess. A change in either the one or the other would 
have changed entirely, in all probability, the desti- 
ny of cur country. 


The bearing of this digression on the point under 
consideration w:ll be readily perceived. We have 
grown, indeed, to be so powerful, that the aborigi- 
nes can no lopger resist us by force, and when 
there is no danger that the arts of civilized life 
would be lost by the spreading out of our fopula-~ 
tion; but the aboriginal population would not 
therefore cease to perform an important function 
in our future growth and prosperity, if properly 
treated. They aie the land wardens or keepers of 
our public demain, until our growth and increase 
of population require it, as the means of new settle- 
ments. But till then, our interests, no less than 
justice to them, require that their occupancy should 
continue; and if the extirguishment of their title 
should continue to outrun the regular demand of 
our population for settlement, as rapidly in pro- 
portion hereafter, as it hasheretofore, it is difficult 
to conceive the confusicn and difficuity which 
must follow. Those we now experience are no- 
thing to those which would come. That such 
must, however, prove to be the case, to a great ex- 
tent, if our land sys'em continue as it is, 1 hold to 
becertain. The cause, as I have said, is ivherent 
in the system as it exists; and, if not corrected, will 
impel our population, by its necessary operation, 
from the States to the Territories, and from them to 
the Indian possessions; which I shall now sroceed 
to explain. 

The system, as it now stands, embraces three 
powerful causes, all of which conspire to pro- 
duce these results: pre-emption, as proposed by 
this bill, before survey and sale; the auc- 
tion system, under its actual operation; and a fixed 
minimum for all the lands, be the quality or 
the time which they have been offered for sale 
what they may. They act together, and joint- 





ty con'ribute to the results, I have attribued to 
them, 

My friends from the new Statcs, who are 
so much attached to pre-emption, as proposed by 
this bill, must excuse me for speaking my opi- 
nion freely of their favorite measure. The con- 
sequences involved are too important to keep si- 
lence. 

What, then, is the pre-emption princip!e? and 
how does it opera‘e as a part of the existing land 
system? Itis neither more nor less than to say to 
every one, when the Indian title is extinguished to 
anew portion of the public domain, that yon may 
g0, and search, and take all the choice parts, the 
fertile spots, the favorab!e localities, the town sites, 
or whatever other advantages any portion may 
possess, at $1 25 per acre; and that noi to be paid 
till the lands are offered at auction, which may 
be many years thereafter. What, then, is its 
operation, bat to give pick and choice of the 
public domain to the active and enterprising, who 
are best acquainted with the tract of country to 
which the Indian title is extinguished, with the 
speculating capitalists, who may choose to as- 
sociale with them? It is like spreating out a 
large table, having a few choice and costly dishes 
intermixed with ordinary fare, and epening the 
door to the strong, and the few that may be near- 
est to rush in and select the best dishes fer them- 
selves, before the others at a distance can enter 
and participate. And can we wonder, with such 
advantages, that there should be an active and 
powerful interest ecnstantly at work to extia- 
guish the titles of the Indians in rapid succession, 
without regard to the demand of our increasing 
population; to spread out table after table, that 
the may go ge their appetites on the cho'cest dishes, 
and slake their thirst with the most e’s'ly wines; 
leaving the ordinary fare, with the crumbs and 
bones, to the rest of the community? 

But this is not a!l. After this p:ching and choos- 
ing, under the pre-:mption, as it has heretofore 
opera'ed, and whch it is now proposed to make 
prospective and perpetua!, cemes the auction sys- 
tem, that is, the sales of the lands at vendue t+ the 
highest bidder. Nothing could be more just and 
equal, if fairly carried out; but itis notorious that 
the very opposite is the case under its actual ope- 
ration. Instead of leaving the lands to be disposed 
of to the bids of individuals, according to their con- 
ception of the value of each tract, the whole is ar- 
ranged beforehand, by combinations of powerful and 
wealthy individua’s, to take the choice of the lands 
left by the pre-emptioners, and to run down all in- 
dividual competition, so that no one can obtain 
what he wants without joining them; and thus 
another powerfal interest 1s united with the form:r, 
to extinguish the Indian tit!e—to spread out a:.other 
table. 

The next features of the system so much lauded 
operates the same way—I refer to what is called 
the minimum price; that is, of fixing one invaria- 
ble price of $1 25 an acre forall lands not sold at 
auction, wi'hout regard, as has been said, to quality, 
or the time it has been in market. The effect of 
this, with aquantity on hand to which the Indian 
title is extinguished so farexceeding the demand 
of the community, is to sink the value of all the 
unsold Jand which has not been offered at 
auction, to aprice below the minimum, except 
a smail portion of the best, which is anno- 
ally purchased. ‘Taking the aggregate of the 
whole of the lands in the new Sta‘es, it would, 
according to its estimated present value by 
the Committee on the Pablic Lands, not be worth, 
on an average, more than 164 cents per acre. The 
result is, that no one is willing to give the minimum 
for the inferior or less valuable portion. Hence 
comes that great and growing evil, of occupancy 
without purchasing; which threatens the lo<s of the 
public domain, unless arrested by some speedy and 
decisive remedy. It has already extended far be- 
yond what is thought of by those who have not 
looked into the subject, and is still rapidly pro- 
gressing. 1 have taken some pains to asceriain to 
what extent it has ex‘ended in two of the States 
—lIllincis and Alabama. It is probable that there 
are not less than thirty thousand voters in those 
Siates, residing on public lands as mere occupanis, 





without title. Ina single Congressional distriet in 
Alabama, there are, by estimate, six thousand vo- 
ters. But, as great as this evil is, itis not all. 
The fixed minimum price co-operates with the pre- 
emption and asction systems to impel emigrants, 
espically «f the more wealthy class, to turn from 
the States to the Territories, where the land has 
been less culled over; and from the Territories to 
the Indian lands, for the same reavon; thus urging 
forward our population farther and farther, and 
diiving before them the Indian tribes, unmindful 
of the dispensation of a kird Providence, which 
placed them as a restraint on the too rapid disper- 
sion of eur population. 


There is another aud powerful cause co-operat- 
ing to the same result, which must not be parsed 
unnoticed. I refer to the vast expenditures in 
the last twelve or fifteen years, in holding treaties 
with the Indians, and in extinguishing their titles, 
including reservations, and removing them to the 
Wes'; equaling, in some instances, the fee-simple 
value of the lands, and in many others not much 
less. These immense expenditures, amount- 
ing, in the period specified, I know not to how 
many millions, (not less, certainly, than forty cr 
fifty,) have made such treaties a great money 
making affair, the profiis of which have been di- 
vided between influentia! Indian chiefiains and 
their white associates, and have greatly coniribated 
not only to increase the force of the other causes in 
the to rapid extinguishment of Indian titles, bat to 
diffuse widely the baneful spirit of speculation. 


Sach are the inherent defects of the system, and 
the resulis to which they have led, and mast conti- 
nue to lead, so long as it can find subjects on which 
to operate, if not remedied. The measure I have 
proposed would apply an efficient remedy, as far 
as the pub’ic lands in the new Sta’es are concerned. 
The combined action cf gracuation and pre emp- 
tion applied to lands which hav» been offered for 
sale, as provided for by the am:nda ent I offered, 
would, in a few yeors, Convert the occupants with- 
out title in‘o freeholders; while, et the same time, it 
would tend powerfully to prevent ‘he population of 
the new States fiom emierating, and turn towards 
those the tide of emigration from the old States, and, 
to the same extent, coun’eract the too rapid spread- 
ing outof our population, and extinguishment of 
the titles of the Infians. Bat nothing can cffectu- 
ally remedv the defects of the s)stem, but a radicai 


change. What that oughi to be, would require 
much reflection to determine satisiactorily; bat it 
secms to me,on the best mfleetion Lean give ir, 


that if, in -ieu of public sales at auction, a system 
af graduation an! pre emption had been introduced 
from the first, fixing a maximam price suffi- 
ciently high when the lands are first offered for 
sale, and desecnding gradually, at short intervals 
of one or two years, to the present minimum price, 
and then in the mavner proposed in the measure 
which I have brought forward, g'ving the right of 
pre-emption at cvery stage, from first to last, 10 the 
settlers, it would have sveried mo+t of the evils in- 
cident to the present system, and, at the same time, 
have increased the revenue fiom the lands. It 
wou'd have checked the spirit of speculation, cen- 
centrated cur population within the proper limits, 
preven’ed the too rapid extioguishment of Indian 
titles, and terminated our owner: hip and adminis- 
tration of the lands in the new States, by disposing 
cf them within a mcderate period of time, and pre- 
ven'ed most of the mischievous consequeners which 
have been experienced. The introduction of such 
a change, or some such, founded on the same prin- 
ciples, in reference to lands not yet offered for sa'e 
in the Territories, and the portion of the pablic do- 
main lying beyond, and to which the Indian title is 
not yet extinguished, would, in combination with 
the measure 1 have proposed, go far to restore the 
system to a healthy action, and pst a s‘op to the 
farther progress of the evi!, and remedy, in a great 
measure, those already caused. I throw ont these 
sugzestions fur reflection, withcut intending to pro- 
pose any other measure, except the one | have 
already. 


[Mr. Manowm not havirg published his speech, 
the residue of Mr. CaLavun's, noticing bis remarks, 
is omitted —Rerorter. } 
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At the conclusion of the debate, and just before 
the vote was taken on his proposition to dispose of 
the public lands to the new States in which they 
are situated, upon ceria’n condi:ions, Mr. Cat- 
HOUN rove in his place, and read from Gales and 
Seaton’s Regi.ter of Debates, in support of his po- 
sition, the following extract from the spesch of 
Mr. John Randolph, of Virginia, in the Senate of 
the United S ates, in March, 1826, in reply to Ge- 
neral Harrison, in Ohio; the subject of the Cum- 


berland road being under cons deration: 

“Mr. Randolph again rose, and said: The gentleman is mis- 
taken if he supposes that I begrudge the people from Ohio the 
lands within the body of Ohio. I wish that every new State 
had all the lands within the State, that, in the shape of receiver- 
ships and other ways, these States might not be brought under 
the influence of this ten miles square. In other words, 1 wish 
that all the patronage of the land office was in the hands of the 
individual States, and not in the hands of the General Govern- 
ment, Iam the friend of State rights, and will cut down the 
patronage of this General Government, which has increased, 1s 
increasing, and must be diminished; or we, the States, shall be 
not only ‘shorn of our beams,’ sir, but ‘abolished quite.’ ”’ 


Mr. Benton then rose, and read the following 
extract from a speech of Mr. Van Buren on the 
same subject. delivered in the Senate on the 18th 
of May, 1826: 


“Mr. Van Buren said: The subject of the public lands was 
becoming daily more and tore interesting, and would occupy 
much time in legislation. Tt extended the patronage of the Go- 
vernment over these States toa great extent; it subjected the 
Bates in which those lands were situated to an unwise and un- 
profitable dependence on the Federal Government. Mr. V. B. 
said he should vote for every cill on that subject, to enable 
them at some future day to act understandingly on it. Noman 
could render the country a greater service than he whe should 
devise some plan by which the United States might be relieved 
from the ownership of this property, by seme equitable mode. 
He would vote fora proposition to vest the lands in the States 
in which they stood, on some just and equitable terms as re- 
lated to the other States of the Confederacy. He hoped that, 
after having full information on the subject, they would be able 
to effect that great object. IL2 believed that if those lands were 
disposed ef at ence to the several States, it would be eatisiac 
tory to all.” 

Mr. Benton also read from the Senate Journal 
of May 20, 1#26, the following motion, as having 
been submitted by Mr. Tazewell of Virginia to the 


effect as stated: 

“Mr. Tezewell submitied the following motion: 

“Resolved, That it is expedient for the United States to cede 
and surrender to the several States, within whose limits the 
same may be situated, all the right, title, and interest of the 
United States, to any lands lying and being within the bounda- 
ries of such Siates, respectively, upon such terms and conii- 
tions as may be consistent with the due observance of the pub- 
lic faith, and with the general interest of the United Sates.” 

On the subject of graduating the price of the 
public Jands, Mr. Tazewell said, in 1828, in his 
piace in the Senate: 

“That he was pleased with the plan of the gentleman from 
Missouri, {Mr. Benton] but he thought i: ought to extend far- 
ther. He would wish to have the arrangement something like 
thi: while the lands are at the highest minimum, one dollar, 
allow the actual setters to have the pre-emption right at seven- 
ty-five cents; when they are atseventy-tive cents, allow actual 
settlers toenter them at fifiy cents, and so on down to the low- 
est. This, he thought, would be productive of a good effect, as 
it would be a continued encouragement to actual settlers, and 
give them an advantage over other purchasers.” 

Afier the reading of these extrac's, the vole 
was taken on Mr. Catnoun’s proposition as 
submitted by Mr. Ycuna, and resulied as foul- 


lows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Allen and Tappan of Ohio, Anderson and 
Nichelson of Tennessee, Benton and Linn of Missouri, Calhoun 
of South Carolina, Clay and King of Alabama, Fulton and Se- 
vier of Arkansas, Lumpkin of Georgia, Mouton and Nicholas 
of Louisiana, Norvell of Michigan, Pierce of New Hampshire, 
Roane of Virginia, Robinson and Young of Mtinois, and Walk- 
er of Mississippi—20. 

NAYS—Measrs. Bates and Webster of Massachusetts, Bay- 
ard and Clayton of Delaware, Buchanan and Sturgeon of Penn- 
sylvania, Clay and Crittenden of Kentucky, Dixon and Knight 
of Rhode Island, Graham and Mangum of North Carolina, 
Henderson of Missi-sippi, Hubbard of New Hampshire, Hunt- 
ington and Smith of Connecticut, Ker and Merrick of Mary- 
land, Phelps and Prentiss of Vermont, Porter of Michigan, 
Preston of South Carolina, Rives of Virginia, Regg!s and 
Witiiamsof Maine, Smith and White of Indiana, Southard and 
Wall of New Jersey, and Talimadge and Wright of New 
VYork—3l. 5 

Of the cighteen Senators from the nine new States, 
fourteen voted for the amendment; and four; 

Messrs. Smitn and Wa re<f Indiana, Mr. Hen- 

person ¢f Mississippi, and Mr. Porter of Michi- 

gan, voted against it. 
IN SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES. 
26th Coneress AND 2d session, Janvary 30, 1541. 

Submited by Mr. YOUNG, of Miinois, aod ordered to be 
printed. : ; 4 

Mr. Catsovn’s Land Bill,to dispose of the public lands 
to the new States in which they are situated. ; 

Proposed by Mr. YOUNG as an amendment submitted by Mr. 
CrrrrgNnpeNn, to recommit, with certain instructions, the bill 
(8. 28) “to establish a permanent prospective pre-emption 
system in favor of settlers on the public lands who shall in- 
habit and cultivate the same, and taise a log cabin thereon,”’ 
viz: Strike opt all afer the word “report,” in the second 


Gees 


line, and insert the following as an amendment to the origi- 

nal bill: 

A provision to dispose of the public lands within the limits 
of the new States, to the following effect: 

That all the public landa within the States of Alabama, Mis- 
—_ Louisiana, Arkansas, Missouri, Ilinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
and Michigan, with the exceptions of the -ites of fortifications, 
navy and dock yards, arsenals, magazine, and‘all other public 
buildings, shall, after the thirieth day of June, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, be disposed of to the States within the limits of 
which they are respectively situated, they having previously 
complied with the following conditions: . 

First. That the said States shall severally pass acts, to be 
irrevocable, that they will monthiy, as the sales of the said lands 
shall progress, pay into the Treasury of the United States, at the 
most convenient places of deposite, and to such officer as may 
be appointed to receive the same, sixty-five per cent. on the 
gross amount of the sales of such lands, including, under sales 
grants, and donations by the States, estimating the lands at the 
selling price at the time of the grant or donation, on or before 
the first day of February of each succeeding year. 

Secondly. That the minimum price, as now fixed by law, shall 
remain unghanged until the thirtieth day of June aforesaid; but, 
after that period, the price may be reduced by the States re- 
spectively, according to the following scale: all lands theretofore 
offered at public sale, and then remaining unsold ten years or 
upward, preceding the thirtieth day of June aforesaid, may be 
reduced by said States toa price not less ‘han one dollar per 
acre; and all lands that may have been offered at public sale, 
and remaining unsold fifieen yeats or upward, preceding the 
said thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred and forty-two, may 
thereafier be reduced by said States toa price not less than 
seventy-five cents per acre; and all landsthat may have been of. 
fered at public sile, and remaining unsold twenty years or up- 
ward, preceding the said thirtieth day of June, eighteen hundred 
and forty-two, may then be reduced by said Siates toa price not 
less than fifty cents per acre; and ail lands that may have been 
offered at public sale, and gmaining unsold twenty-five years or 
upward, preceding the said thirtieth day of June, eighteen hun 
dred and ferty-two, may thereafter be reduced by ssid States to 
a price not less than twenty-five cents per acre; and all | nds that 
may have been offered at public sale, an! remaining unsold 
thirty yearsor upward, preceding the said thirtieth day of June, 
eighteen hundred and forty-two, shall be ceded immediately to 
the Statesin which said lands are situate: Provided, That all 
lands which shall remain unsold after having been offered at 
public sale for ten years, and which do not come under the 
above provisions, shall be subject to the provisions of pre-emp- 
ton, graduation, and disposition aforesaid, at the respective 
pieriods of ten, fifteen, twenty, twer ty-five, and thirty years, 
after said sale, commencing fom the expiration of ten years 
after the same had been offered at public sale. 

‘thirdly. That the lauds shall be subject tothe same legal snb- 
divisions in the sale and survey as is now provided by law, re- 
serving for each townsh!p and fractional township the sixteenth 
section, or the substitute, for the use of schools, as heretofore pro- 
vided by law; and the land not yet oflered for sale, shall be first 
offered by the State at public auction, except in cases of pre- 
emption, and be sold for cash only, in the manner now provided 
by law. And any land now or hereafter remaining unsold after 
the same shall have been offered at sale at public auction, shall 
be subject to entry for cash only, according to the graduation 
which may be fixed by the States respectively, under the provi- 
sions of this act; and that the acts of Congress which may be in 
force at the time of assenting to this act shall remain unchanged, 
except as modified by this act, unless with the assent of Con- 

ress: Provided, That any of said lands may, afier they shall 
vave hecome subject to private entry, be sdld at the option of 
the purchaser, in quarter quarter sections, without any limita. 
tion whatever. 

Fourth. This disposition ofthe public lands, tegether with 
the portion of the salesto be retained by the States respective- 
ly, under the provisions of this actshail bein full of the five per 
cent. fund, or any pari thereof, not already accrued to any State; 
and the said State shall be exclusively liable for all charges 
that may hereafter arise from the suiveys, sales, and manage- 
mentofthe public lands, and extinguishment of Indian title 
within the ‘imis cf said States, respectively, 


Fifth. That, on a failure to comply with any of the above 
conitions, or a violation of the same, onthe part of any of the 
said States, the cession herein made to the Siate failing to com- 
ply with or violating said conditions, ehall be thereby rendered 
null and void; and all grantsor titles thereafier made by said 
Siate, for any portion of the public lands within the limits of 
the same, ceded by this act, sha!! be, and are hereby declared to 
be, null an: v sid, and of no effect whatever, 


Src. 2. And beit further enacted, That, upon every reduc- 
tion in the prices of said lanls, which shall take place by the 
graduating process of this bill, the Legislatures of the several 
States in which the lands are situated shall, at their discretion, 
have power to grant tothe respective occu; ants or setilers up 
on any of said lands, rights of pre-emption at such graduated or 
reduced prices; which rights shall extend to a period of ninety 
days from and after the da‘es at which the respective gradua- 
tions shall take place; and — lands not taken up by the respec- 
tive oecupants or settlers within that pertod, shall be liable to 
be entered or purchased by any other person, until the next 
graduation or reduciion in price shall take place, when it shall, 
it not previously purchased, be again subject to the right of pre- 
ermption for ninety days, as before; and so on, from time to 
time, as said reductions ehall take place. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted. That whenever the Pre- 
sident of the United States shail be officially notified that any 
of the States aforesaid has passed an act ia compliance with 
the above conditions, it shall be his duty, after the thirtieth day 
of June aforesaid, or forthwith after the passage of said act, if 
passed subsequent to that period, to adoptsuch measures as he 
shall think proper to close the land offices, including the survey- 
ing department, within the limits of said State; and that the 
commissions of all officers co nected therewith shall expire on 
a day to be fixe4 by him, but which day shall not be beyond six 
months afier the thirtieth day o° June aforesaid, or, if subse- 
quent thereto, from the day he received the official notification 
of the passago of said act, 


Sec. 4. And be it further enacted, That on such notification 
being made, the said State shall be relieved from all com- 
pacts, acts, or ordinances, impesing restrictions on the right of 
said State to tax any lands by her authority subsequent to the 
sale thereof, ceded by this act; and all maps, titles, records, 
books, documents, and papers, an the General Land Office at 


Washington, relative to said lands, or duplicates thereof, where 
the originals cannot properly be transfered, shall be subject 1, 
the order and disposition of the Executive of said State, jp 
such manner as the Legislature of said States may re spectively 
appoint. 


Bxc.5. And be it further enacted, That all lands of the Unite, 
States within the limits of the State of Tennessee, with the ey 
ceptions enumerated in the first section of this act, shai] be, and 
the same are hereby, ceded to said State. 


Ssc. 6. And be it further enacted, That the sixty-five per 
cent. of the proceeds of the sales, hereby secured to be paid to 
the United States, shall be set apart and exclusively applied to 
the gradual increase of the navy, and the erection of such forii- 
fications for the general defence of the country, as Congress 
may by law hereafter order and direct, . 





SPEECH OF MR. REYNOLDS, 
OF ILLINOIS, 

In the House of Representatives, February 5, 1841~ 
In Commitee of the Whole, on tae Treasury 
note b:ll. 

. oe REYNOLDS addressed the committee as 

oL.Ows: 

Mr. Caarrman: Although I admire the eloquence 
of the honorable gentleman from North Carolina, 
(Mr. Rayner,] who has just taken his seat, yet [ 
canaot sub-cribe to the principles contained in 
many of his remarks. He observed he would 
have no confiience in the party to sustain and sup. 
pert the principles and doc'rines of State rights, 
who would commit such political sins as they did 
in the case of the New Jersey election. 

Whenever it becomes necessary to disenss politi- 
cl subjects from the stumys in Hlinois, I take the 
New Jersey electious as my text, to demonstrate to 
the people that one party did right, and the other did 
wrong, in these elections. I charge no corruption 
in the action of this Heuse; but to some of the ac- 
tors in New Jersey I think at least a suspicion, to- 
larably well founded, m'ght attach. That a majo. 
rity ot the votes in that election were given for the 
Democratic members, all admit. The Governor of 
New Jersey, like others, must have seen and krown 
these facts; yet, nevertheless, he gave the certifica'e 
and seal to the party having the mivority of votes. 
These being the facts before the Klouse in the con- 
tested elccticn, the decision was rendered in fa- 
vor of the majority of vote , and the present mem- 
bers of New Jersey thereby obtained their seats. 
So soon as the present political excitement which 
arises out of other causes in the S'ate of New Jer- 
sey subsides, and the people, in their cool and re- 
flecting moments sha'l act on this cave, they will 
give the same judgment in favor of the majority 
governing, as the Elouse of Representatives did last 
session. I might ask in turn what would ‘State 
Righ's” expect at the hands of a party who voted 
for a minority togevein? State and national rights 
both would be in a very precarious situation, if mi- 
norities govern majorities. 

The grat seal «f New J-rsey seemed to have 
with some as much power in this controvery as the 
pinl sopher’s stone with iis devotees. A seal with- 
out the majority onght to have no more virtue than 
the aforesaid “‘stcne.” 

I wi!l relate a case that took place in England, 
perhaps in feudal times. I state it, because almost 
all around me, and who are honoring me with their 
attention, more than I deserve, are lawyers. 

It had been established in England, in a court of 
justice, and recorded, that a certain person was 
dead. Afterwards, it became necessary, on the 
trial of another cause in court, to prove the death 
of this person. The record, and the great seal at- 
tached to it, we.e produced in couri; but !o and be- 
hold! at the trial the man who had been supposed 
to be dead, appeared in full life in open court. The 
question was, must the record or the man himseif 
be believed? 

Mr. Chairman, in our country (Illinois) we 
would rather believe the man than the record and 
seal. In New Jersey, peshaps with a party it 
might be otherwise. 

FLORIDA WaR. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman [Mr. Rayner] (o- 
day, and the Whig party on all occasions, charge 
the Administration with remissness and want of 
energy and capacity in carrying on the Florida 
war. 

Itis often stated that “a few squaws and some 
miserable, starved Indians” hold out against all tae 
power of the United States; “this is the unkindest 
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cut of all.” This 1s requiring a brave and efficient 
army, commanded by as couregeous and gallant 
officers as ever existed, to conquer the elements 
themselves. It is extremely easy to livein gay 
and fashionable society in the city of Washington, 
and make speechcs against the Fiorida war, rather 
than to be wetand hungry, and perhaps sick, hunt- 
ing down the Indians in the swamps and ham- 
mocks of that country. 

Ali classes of troops have been employed in this 
service at various times. Part of the regular 
army, with many of the gallant officers who have 
gained for themselves and couniry immortal henor 
in the late war with Great Britain, has been en- 
caged in this service. They have exerted thir 
accustomed bravery and energy, but without suc- 
cess, as they were opposed by insurmountable ob- 
siacles Volunteer corps of citizen soldiers were 
also enlisted into this service, and the same re:ult 
attended their efforts. The brave and meritorious 
Gentry of Missouri, with many other gallant men, 
were slain in these efforts. 

Our troops in Fiorida were compelled to over- 
come enemies to which the Indian force was in- 
significant, and even contemptible. Taey were 
forced to war against the elements, the swamps, 
hammocks, and sickness of the country, and 
in the summer were constrained to yicld the 
field to malignant disease against which human 
power cannot contend. Many of thee brave men 
are now lingering out an existence made wretched 
by disease, contracted in this country in the war. 

The great Napoleon himself, who was the prodigy 
of all human creation, and wa. ai the head of the 
finest army the world ever saw, was also defeated 
in Russia by the elements. The puny power of 
man must yield to the laws of nature. No matter 
if the man be the greatest of his race, and has com- 
mand over the greatest military nation that ever 
existed, as was the case with Bonaparte; yet he 
cannot war with success against ihe laws of 
Heaven. 

-lt is doing the brave and gallant army of the 
United States great injustice to make these serious 
charges against them, without the least foundatiou 
whatever. 








PROSCRIPTION. 

The gentleman from North Caroiina expresses 
no doubt the sentiments of the whole Whig party, 
that the diplomatic corps of our Government in 
Europe will be recalled, and others sent in their 
places. 

Mr. Chairman, I know not if the Opposition 
party have changed their principles; but they have 
changed their expressions. Nothing was so horrid 
to them, last year, as “‘proscription for opinion’s 
sake.” Now, after the election, it seems to be 
with them the only true and orthodox doctrine. It 
is strange how victories will change expressions. 

It was charged cn the Administration that an 
army of office holders were supporting the Demo- 
cratic party, an‘ efforts were made ia both Houses 
of Congress to deprive office holders from exercis- 
ing the privileges of freemen; to disfranchi.e and 
gag them. 

But the scene has changed. An army of office 
holders for the Harrison Administration are to be 
enlisted, and placed in power. I do not suppose 
any effort will be made to disfranchise or gag this 
new Federal army. Time will determine. 


WEAK TREASURY. 

Mr. Chairman, the Opposition party charge the 
Administration with misrule, and other words more 
criminal, for the want of money in the Treasury. 
Jeremiah, of olden times, would be ashamed of 
his lamentations were he here to hear the modern 
Whigs mourning over the distresses of the people, 
on accountof a weak Treasury. O. K. Orful Ka- 
lamity. These crocodile tears generally flow from 
the eyes of tho:e that wish to live on the work and 
labor of others, through the medium of the Treasu- 
ry, and therefore think it a great crime in Govern- 
ment to bz scarce of Treasury pap. 

It is the prondest beast of a Republic to have a 
wealthy and happy people, and a weak Trea- 
sury- A deficit is better than a surplus. The 
amount of money which might be needed in 
the Treasury, is with the people, in useful opera- 
tions. The people make more with it than the in- 
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Note Bill—Mr. Reynolds. 
terest we pay on the Treasury notes, and the Go- 
verament is mo:e prudent and economical in ex- 
penditures when the Treasury is low. 

TREASURY NOTES. 

I am not at all opposed to the issue of Treasury 
notes ander the circumstances of the case, and, I 
think, more than five millions would be preferable 
to that amount. 

Some gentleman say it 1s unconstitutional to is- 
sue these no es, and that a loan is constitational. 
This seems a nice «distinction. Tne difference be- 
tween a loan and the issue of Treasury notes might 
form an excellent subject forea critical discussion, 
in some of the ‘earned colleges and seminaries. A 
professor of logic might test the talents of h's pu- 
pils for acuteness and precision in ascertaining the 
difference. For all practical purposes the opera- 
tion must be the same. The credit and responsi- 
bility of the Government is used in both cases, and 
in my opinion, the Constitution stands as fair for 
one mode as the other. 

Some have most singular notions of the Con- 
stitution. They contend that it is constitutional in 
the crisis of a war to issue such notes, and in peace 
the Consiitution knows no such power. It seems 
to me the Constitution remains the same stem and 
unchangeable instrument in war as well as in 
peace. 

A sufficient amount of notes should be issued to 
improve the harbors around our coasis, and to com- 
piete our national works. It is economy and a 
saving to the Government to continue these works 
rather than to see them tumble int9 ruins, and the 
materials and implements destroyed. Among these 


pational works I would expect to see completed the | 


Cumberland road, which is a work my constitu- 
ents also would be extremely well pleased to see 
finished, 

I have the utmost confidence in the talents and 
integrity of the Hon. Mr. Jones of Virginia, the 
chair oan of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
He is not warped astray by party ;rejudice, but is 
firm to the true interest and honor of the country, 
and such amount of Treasury notes as he deems 
necessary and proper for the present wants of the 
Government, ! will sustain. The whole amount is 
but trifling when compared with the wealth and 
great resources of the country. 


PROSPERITY CF THE COUNTRY. 

Mr. Chairman, I will be permitted to exhibit a 
small portion of the resources of the people. 

I do this for various considerations, which I will 
make koown before I close my remarks. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury ex- 
hibits an excess of exports over the imports of the 
last year of $26,766,059. 

The Secretary farther says: 


“The excess of exports is not only more than ever was known 
before, but quite three fold greater.”’ 


This is proof that cannot be controverted, that 
the substantial wealth and resources of the nation 
have increased last year more than in any former 
year. Does this look like distress? 

In the whole region of the Northwest, and other 
sections of the Union, the products of an indus- 
trious and virtuous people are astonishing, and 
would not obtain our belief, if they were not taken 
from cfficial and correct data 

In the State of Illinois, taken from the census, we 
find the people in that Siate 
hand the following products: 


Wheat . - - 2,302,956 bushels 
Corn - - - 19,626904 ‘“ 
Oats - - - 3,795,500 “ 
Potatoes - - - 1566000 * 
Neat cattle - - - 164,961 

Hogs - - - 1,258,184 

Sheep - - - 337,157 

Coal - - - 3,546,000 bushels 
Sait - - - 20,000 * 
Lead - - - 336,157 pounds 


It is stated in dccuments, which I presume are 
correct, that the value of property in the State of 
Indiana assessed for taxation for the year 1841, 
amounts to the rum of $132,548,137. I have no 
data to exhibit the products of tnis State this year; 
but no doubt they are greatly increased since the 
last. 


“at Cleveland, Ohio, independent of the supplies by wagon, 
the receipts of wheat by the canal this year afte near two mil- 


have the last year on | 
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lions two hundred thousand bushels, and one halfa million bar- 
rels of flour. 


“There arrived at Cleveland, in 1540, on the Ohio canal, 
280,233,820 pounds of produce, beingan Increase of 94,117,455 


# 
upon the previous year, The increase of wheat and tlour is 
equal to 453,765 barrels. 


“ToLepo, On1o.—The amount of flourand wheat shipped at 
this port is equal to 67,000 barrels. Seven years ago the place 
was not In existence, and the country around was a wilderness, 


and until 1837 was dependent upon Western New York for 
bread stuffs. 


“The business between the city of St. Louis, Miseouri, and 
Boston and New York this year, according to the St. Louis Ga. 


zette, is $6,000,000.” 

When the Chicago canal is finished, which will 
be soon, the transportation of merchandize to this 
city will be mostly by it and the Erie canal. As 
the city of New York is intimately connected with 
the Northwest in commerce, and no doubt bas in- 
creased in the same ratio, I will state the value of 
real estate in the city this year, and the estimated 
amount of taxes for 1841: 


Value of real estate, ° -  $187,000,000 
Amount of tax fur the support of the 
city, . ° . ° 1,553,000 


“Cotton exported from New Orleans in the years 1838-39 and 
1839-40, ending 30:h September, (from Mazard’s Register:) 
Total in 1838-39 : . 5SU,817 bales. 
s 1839-40 94,191 “ 
Increase : : . 373,374 * 
“Exports of sugar from New Orleans in 1839-40: 
Total—Hogsheads 15,511 
Bariels - - 56,978 
“Cotton at Mobile, Alabama, (from Mobile Letter Sheet:) 
Cotton in 1839 . - 252,240 bales, 
“ 1840 i042 “ 
lucrease 193,802 “ 


Is this ruin and distress? 

I hope it will be no offence to the people in this 
city, who complain so much of hard times, to re- 
cite from the Late ligencer, a paper wh:ch is ortho- 
cox wiih them, the increase of houses in Warh- 
ington. We must conclude from this improve- 
ment that other valuable and lesting improvements 
are progressing im the same proportion. If the 
banks had been overflowing the city with irre- 
deemable shinplasters, these improvements would 
not have been made: 


“The number of new buildings erected in the city of Wash. 
ington during the year 1510 were as follows: 
BRICK DWELLINGS. 
Three story yp mele ie 
Two 


a 


One “ : - . 

WOOD DWELLINGS. 
Two story . . : . 106 
One anda half story : . : 8 
One story . . 8 
Total number of dwellings 178 
Additions ‘ ; 7 a i4 
shops : : : 13 
Churches . . . . ‘ 2 
Total 207 


Mr. Chairman, I will not trouble the commi'tee 
with any more details of facts, showi:g the increase 
of wealth and improvements throughout the coan- 
try as this will be a sample for the who'e Uaion. 

The increasitg and productive wealth of the 
country must forma solid basis on which to issue 
the amount of Treasury nutes mentioned in the bill, 
and moreover it must also silence ali onfavorable 
and senseless clamors about the distress, 1:uin, and 
bankruptcy of the country. Is the city of Wash- 
ington ruined and distressed with 207 new buildings 
erected last yeai? Can any reasonable man be- 
lieve that Illincis, with all her products, is about to 
be rained? Can distress be the cor sequence of such 
unparalleled increase of wealth? It will be a dis- 
tress and ruin of a singular character. 

PAPER CURRENCY AND IDLERS. 

I pretend not that bank noves are as plenty as in 
some former years: but I presume no one wil! con- 
tend that they are the substantial wealth of the 
country. They are uncertain, fluctuating, and only 
the shadow of the substance. Are they to be com- 
pared with the substantial products and improve- 
ments of the nation? 

I will exhibit the amount of paper in circulation 
for several years, which will show that it is the 


| banks, and not the country, that has produced the 


embarrassment with some part of the community: 
January 1, 1820 $44,863,344 
as 


1830 61,323,498 
“¢ 1834 94 839,570 
= 1835 103,692 495 
ao 1836 140,301,038 
” 1837 


149,186,890 
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“ 1838 


“ 1839 135,170 995 
“*: 1840 106,963,572 


The above table exhibits the deficit of paper cir- 
culation in some years, which is the cause of the 
imaginary distress so much complained of by some 
people. Even if it were snch cause as to produce 
general distress, the Government cannot control it. 
Itis a matter with the State banks, with which the Ge- 
neral Government hasno power tointerfere. Can the 
misdeeds cf the banks be visited on the Govern- 
ment? 

These cries of hard times and lamentations for re- 
lief generally proceed from people who will not 
exercise any industrious avocation to make a liv- 
ing, and who have nothing to live on. They are 
generally people sitting on boxes at store doors 
whittling pine sticks, and doing nothing for a live- 


lihood except kicking the boxes with their heels. In | 


the summer they seek the shade, in winter they 
bask in the sun at thesides of the houses, and in 
both seasons never cease crying “change, change — 
the hard times have tuined us—Tip and Ty for 
ever.” 

SPECULATION. 

It is often charged on the Administration that the 
Democratic party are senseless and deaf to the dis- 
tresses of the people. ‘Their hearts are too cold to 
relieve the sufferings of the community. That 
some people are embarrassed in trade and 
speculations, Ihave no doubt. At the time when 
the bank circula'ion was almost one hundred and 
fifty millions of doi'ars, this induced many per- 
sons to embark in trade and speculations; and 
when the banks curtailed the circulation down 
to about one hundred and six millions, many 


of these land traders and speculators, by impradence | 


and extravagance, became embarrassed, and some 
ruined. For these unfortunate men, the Demo- 
cratic party have geod feelings and sympathies, ne- 
vertheless. How can the Government relieve 
them? The Government possesses no magic power 
to make money cut of nothing. If the Govern- 
ment relieve these embarrassed men, it must be 
done by taxing the industry, prudence, and eco- 
nomy of another portion of the community to pay 
their debts. Can th's be tolerated in a Government 
of equal rights? Is itrich for one prople to pay 
the debts of another?) These fluctuations in the 
paper currency were not caused by the Govern- 
ment, Congress cannot interfere in State istitu- 
tions, These banks suspended when the Govern- 


ment was in full communion with them. Both the | 


Government and banks sat together at the same 
political communion table—ithe banks feasting on 
the public deposites, and the Government using 
their paper. But the banks committed adaltery, 
and the Government divorced them. The Govern- 
ment never did, and do not yet, entirely refuse their 
notes, when ihey are paid in specie. 
SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY. 

It is strange, in the course of this discussion, how 
the Secretary of the Treasury has been abused. 
Almost every word known in the English lan- 
guage toexpress fraud, hypocrisy, and imposition, 
has been used againsthim. Is this a generous or 
noble bearing towards a man ora party that are 
defeated?) We were overpowered, not by princi- 
ple, but by numbers, and we were disposed to le- 
gislate for the good of the country, without poli- 
tical excitement. But we were forced into this po- 
litical discussion. The honorable gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bannanp] commenced the fire in 
this House, which was followed up by heavy ar- 
tillery on the same side. What could we do other 
than to combat it with fac!s and the truth? Was it 
right to let unfounded asseitions go out tothe world 
to impose them on the people as the truth? Willa 
generous people be satisfied to see an efficient and 
meritorious officer abused and condemned for de. 
ing his duty? The law makes it the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury to make a report each 
year to the President, and for the performatce of 
this duty, he is condemned almost as a criminal. 
In after times, when reason regains her emp're 
amongst men, and party rancor is silenced, this of- 
ficer will be esteemed as an able and efficient 
financier, doing great service to the country, with 
honor to himself. 
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It is extremely difficult to regulate the fiscal con- 
cerns of this nation, extended as it is, over such an 
immense territory. The operations of the Secreta- 
ry have embraced the extraordinary sum of three 
hundred and sixty millions of dollars, and extended 
over nearly two million square miles. The fiucta- 
ation of the currency, in that time has also been a 
great source ef annoyance and difficalty. “Last, 
though not least,” was the suspension of specie 
payments. This left the Treasury without a dol- 
lar cf available funds as often as it occurred. Was 
not this an alarming crisis in the country? The 
public money all locked up in banks, whose notes 
could not be received by the Government, as they 
were not redeemab!e in specie. Tois misconduct 
of the banks caused this calamity, and yet the Ad- 
ministration and Secretary are condemned for it. 
And even now the Secretary is visited with the se- 
verest denunciations for doing what the law com- 
pelled him to do. 

Under the law and Constitution, could he do 
otherwise than to refuse to receive notes which 
were not redeemable in specie? Could he, by 
law, deposite the funds of Governmentin non-spe- 
cie-paying banks? With all these disadvantages 
and difficulties in the currency, the country, under 
the present Administration, has flourished in an 
unexampled degree. 

Mr. Woodbury, in his report, says, he has been 
connected with the Treasury from six to seven 
years. 

“During this term, there has occurred much to evince the 
great fiscal power, as well as the prosperity of the Union. Some 
reverses have, at times, overtaken the rashness displayed by 
parts of the community in certain branches of business, and 
have extended their adverse influences to the revenue depend- 


ent on them. But the period and couniry, as a whole, have 
been almost unexampled in prosperous developments,”’ 
Avain he says: 

‘Ithas enabledthe Treasury to meet the current expenditures 
of the Government, as wellas the extraordinary ones by Indian 
wars, treaties, and other costly measures, and without imposing 
any new taxes or high tariff, and without any new funded debt 
whatever, but extinguishing considerable remains of the old one, 
and paying the interest on that assumed for this District, to save 
the unprecedented surplus of more than twenty-eight millions of 
dollars, and to deposite the same with the States for safekeeping, 
until needed by the General Government. 


Moreover he adds: 

“That besides the recorded evidence of the prosperity 
of the country, it is gratifying, that the Treasury, without 
the aid of the United States Bank, has been able to make its vast 
collections, transfers, and payments, with promptitude, and, in 
most cases, with specie or its equivalent.”’ 

These statements of facts, together’ with those I 
have already presented to the committee, will esta- 
blish this truth beyond contradiciion—that the real 
and substan‘ial wealih and improvement of the 
country bave been advanced in an unparalleled de- 
gree during the last year. At no period since our 
national existence has the country so much right 
to rejoice as during the last year at her prosperi'y 
and improvement in all things that conduce to the 
substantial and permanent happiness of man. 
Where is the distress and ruin so much complained 
of? And where is the cause of so much abuse 
against an able and talented officer, who has labor- 
ed so fai hfully and so efficiently in the duties of 
his office for the permanent and general welfare of 
the nation? 

THE PUBL'C LANDS. 

Mr. Chairman, the subject of the dublic domain 
was introduced into this discussion, which, of all 
other subjects, is the most iuteresting to the people 
in Illinois, whom I represent. Were I able to pass 
these two measures—the prospective pre-emption 
and the proper graduation of the price—I should 
consider it the best public act of my life, and which 
would be the most gratifying to me. I should con- 
sider it, also, the most glorious act of any one’s 
life to procure farms and homes for thousands of 
poor and honest families, and this, too, without in- 
jury to the public. We would then see the new 
S:ates crowded with hardy, industrious farmers, on 
their own soil, able and willing to sustain the Go- 
vernment in any crisis, whether in war or peace. 

The journals of both Houses ef Congress, and 
other public documents, will prove, to the satisfac- 
tion of all mankind, that one party in the United 
States are friendly to these measures, and the other, 
with some exceptions, are hostile to them. The 
Democratic party, with that enlightened liberality 
of sentiment and those enlarged views of public 
policy which haye characterized them from thecom- 
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mencement of the Goverament to the pres nt time, 
have taken the lead on this subject, and are dis. 
posed to provide every poor man with a farm and 
home for himself and family. 

The Presidents, Gen. Jackson and Mr. Van Ba- 
ren, both recommended this policy, and the friends 
of the people have joined heart and hand with 
them in their recommendations. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has likewise sta. 
ted that the graduation would increase the revenue 
and the prospective pre-emption policy cannot in- 
jure it; as the present pre-emption law will not ex- 
pire before the bill now before the House would 
take effect, if it were passed into a law. 

I am not only friendly to these measures, but 
would be pleased, also, to see passed the cession act, 
granting the whole public lands to the States where 
they lie, on some fair and equitable principles, 
Then this bone of contention, this heartburning be- 
tween the old and new States, would cease. The 
country then would be settled and improved by a 
virtuous and enterprising population, which is the 
foundation of the wealth and strength of ail na- 
tions. A revenue could then be raised from this 
population tenfold greater and more certain than 
the present, arising from sales of the public lands. 
Tais revenue is uncertain, and is paid in with no 
good feelings from the new States. 

ALIENS. 

It has been seriously contended that the benefits 
of the pre-emption laws should not be ex‘ended to 
aliens, anda vote in the Senate has been taken on 
the subject. Since the commencement of the pre- 
sent land system, the uniform practice has been to 
sell the public domain to aliens as well as to citi- 
zens of the Uni:ed States. As far as I am in- 
formed, no inconvenience has occurred from this 

oliey. 

' Toe State laws of Illinois not only permit aliens 
to purchase and hold lands in the State, but also 
permit the same to descend to their heirs, as if they 
were native citizens of the United States. 

During the debate on this interesting sabject—the 
public domain—an extraordinary opinion has been 
expressed, and some argument advanced to sustain 
it, hat an alien, under the laws and Constitution 
of the United States, has no right to vote for mem- 
bers of Congress. This sentiment, emanating from 
such high source, and being so directly adverse to 
the practice with us in Illino's, since the formation 
of our Government in 1818, I deem it my duty 
to give to the subject such consideration as it seems 
to merit. 

The Hon. Mr. Cray of Kentucky says, as re- 
ported in the Intelligencer: 

“The right to vote implies citizenship necessarily, essentially, 
although the converse of the proposition does not apply. Then 
comes the State authority; but the State has no power to con- 
fer the elective franchise on any foreigner, who is not a con- 
stituent portion of the people of the State—who is not a mem- 
ber of our political community—who is not one of the people 
of the United States.” 

And again: 

“If a State constitution declares that aliens may vote, then 
their vote may affect the composition of the House of Repre- 
sentatives or of the Senate; and so eventually the question 
might come into their bodies in judging, as they respectively 
have a right to judge. of the qualifications of persons returned 
as members of the two Houses.” 

Ideny that the General Government have any 
power to regulate or prescribe the qualifications of 
clectors for members of Congress. That power to 
regulate and prescribe the qualifications of electors 
bas been confided to the State Governments, and 
none other can exercise it. 

If this were not the system of our Government, 
that harmony and cepenucoce on the same people 
with the same qualifications which is necessary 
and proper, would notexist. If the General Go- 
vernment had the power to prescribe the qualifica- 
tions of voters, this would give it a distinct and 
separate existence, from the people of the State Go- 
vernments, which the uniform practice since our 
national existence, and the forms of our Govern- 
ments, in my opinion, do not sanction. The Ge- 
neral Government, by this rule, would be able to 
crush the State Governments and establish through- 
out the Territories ef the United States a central 


omnipotent power. The rights of the States would 
be deseiaped by the undue influence of the National 
Government. 


It the General Government possess this powey 
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yo prescribe the qualifications cf electcrs, it might 
require each voter to be the owners of lands to such 
amount that few only could vot: for members of 
Congress. It might require also other qualifica- 
tions, such as education, or perhaps, certain re- 
ligion. : : : 

If the qualifications of electors were permitted 
to be different for each Government, in the same 
proportion would the two Governments be diffe- 
rent in their composition and character, and the 
General Government possessing the greater power, 
would, in time, destroy the others. 

The Democratic doctrines contained in the cele. 
brated Virginia and Kentacky resolutions, the pro- 
ductions of the two great statesmen, Jeflerson and 
Madison, would be prostrated to the dust. 

These evils, in my judgment, the Constitution in- 
tended to prevent aud avoid, It intended, asit 
said, that the foundativun of each Government 
should be based on the same people, professing the 
same qualifications as electors in both Governments. 

The second sect.on of the first article uf the Con- 
stitution of the United States contains the follow- 
ing, to wil: 

“The House of Representatives shall be composed of mem- 
bers chosen every second year by the people of the several 
States; and the electors in each State shail have the qualifica- 


tions requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the 
State Legislature.” 


This language and expression would appear ma- 
nifest to a plaincommon man. “To have the qua- 
lifications requisite for the most numerous branch 
of the State Legislature,” cannot mean that the 
electors sha!l have other and farther qualifications 
to enable them to vote for members of Congres:. 
We are prohibited from giving the General Govern- 
ment more power than is given by a fair and rea- 
sonable interpretation of the Consitution. The 
10th article in the amendmet of the Constitution 
says: 

oPhe powers not delegated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibitedto the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

The above article does not require the “‘citizens” 
of the United States to choose members of Con- 
gress every second year. The Representatives 
shall be chosen “by the people of the several 
States.” 

The people ofa State, ex vi termini, does not ne- 
cessarily mean that they are citizens of the United 
States. Iam satisfied that “ihe people of a state,” 
and the cit:zens of the United States, have different 
significations, and so it was considered by the fra- 
mers of the Constitution, Indians and negroes are, 
while residents of a State, people of the State. 
They are people, alihough they may not be citizens 
of the United States. Aliens may very properly be 
termed part of the “people of the State,” when they 
reside within the State—hold land in it, and are 
subject to all the burdens of taxation, military 
duty, &c. like other people. 

“The people of the Staie” must be understood 
to refer to those residing within the limits of the 
State, and cxcluding tho:e living without from ex- 
ercising the elective franchise for members of Ccn- 
gress in a different State from which they reside. 
‘This is the only restraint impored on the States by 
the Federal Constitution. The ‘‘people” voting for 
members of Congress must reside within the States 
where their votes are given. 

The following provision in the Constitution of 
the United States, under the second section of the first 
article above alluded to, will sustain the position I 
have taken. 

“Representatives and direct taxes shall be apportioned 
among the several States which may be included in this Union, 
according to their respecuve numbers, which shall be determin- 
ed by adding to the whole number of free persons, including 
those bound to service fora term of years, and exeluding In- 
dians not taxed, three-fifths of all other persons. 

In the above extract the words “ihe whole num- 
ber of free persons” are used, and the word “‘citi- 
zen” is not mentioned at all; so that the conclusion 
must be correct, that the Constitution did not in- 
tend to circumscribe the action of State Govern- 
ments to the qualification of citizenship for the 
electors. ‘Free persons” are the basis to which 
the ‘ three fifths” were to be added, and are like- 
wise the basis on which botb the State and Federal 
Governments are founded. . 

If, the framers of the Constitution had intended 


to have. used the word “citizen” in place of “the 








people of the Staies” and “free persons,” or to 
have attached the qualification of citizenship to the 
elecior, they would have done se, as they had in 
the same instrument authorized the naturalization 
of aliens, and regulated the extent of ci'zenship. 

The provisioa in the Constitution, that ‘teach 
House shall be the judge of the elections, returns, 
aud qualifications of its own members,” does not 
authorize either House to alter or change the qua- 
lifications of electors. 

‘The House is to judge of the elections, returns, 
and qualifications of its own members, according 
to the laws and Constitution of the State where the 
election was had. There is no power given in this 
expression to add to or diminish the qualifications 
of voters, and, in all the contested elections, so far 
as I have examined them, the House has not pre- 
tended to exercise this power. 

The Constitution of the State of Hlinois, ia the 
27h section of the 21 article, prescribes the quali- 
fications of electors in these words: 

“In all elections, all white male inhabitants above the age of 
twenty one years, having resided in the State six months pext 
preceding the election, shall enjoy the right of an elector; but 


no person shall be entitled to vote except in the county and dis- 
trictin which he shall actually reside at the time of the elec- 


tion.” 

There cannot be any language more plain and 
explicit than the above. It needs no commentary. 
It speaks for itself, and speaks a language shat can- 
not be misunderstood, 

If an alien be permitted to vote under the Con- 
stitution of a Siate, this does not make him a ci:!- 
zen of the United States. I pretend not that a 
State can naturalize aliens, and make them cilizens 
of the United Sates. The elective franchire is 
quite di-similar from citizenship. A person may 
enjoy one, or the other, or both, and in some cases 
Neither; as the people of color in Iilinois do not 
vote and are not citizens. 

It has been the uniform practice under the Con- 
stitution of the United States, since its adoption, so 
far as my knowledge extends, for the several S'ates 
to prescribe the qualifications of the electors within 
each State respectively; and I believe almost every 
State in the Union possesses some difference in 
their respective qualifications of electors. They 
differ, some in the property qualification, some ia 
time of residence, some in color, some in c.tizen- 
ship, and alienage, &c. 


This marked difference, and great variety in the 
qualifications of electors in the several States of 
this Union, establish the true and correct exposi- 
tion of our Constitution on this subject. Hereto- 
fore, in many of the States, and in some at the pre- 
sent time, free people of color exercise the elective 
franchise. This practice is auth»rized by the State 
Governments; and I have never heard of any con- 
tested election being before this House on that 
ground. If Congress had the power to change the 
Jaws and Constitution of a Siate on this subject, it 
would be a subject more likely to cali for the spee- 
dy action of Congress, than perhaps any other. 
Yet it remains for the States to regulate, under the 
Constitution, as it may seem just and proper. 
Within a few years, Tennessee has changed her 
Constitution, so that people of color do not now 
vote in that State, and perhaps other States have 
also amended their Constitutions, so that this class 
of people do not vote. 

These amendments cf the State Constitutions de- 
monstrate that the States have exclusive power over 
this subject, and that it is left with them to correct 
ihe evil, if it be one. It also proves, the States 
having exclusive power, that the General Govern- 
ment has none over the subject; and the right of the 
Government bas never been atlempied to be ex- 
ercised in preventing those amendments of State 
constitutions on this or any other subject. In 1-t 
Littell’s reports, p. 334, the Supreme Court of Ken- 
tucky decides: 


“The negroes and mulattoes are, almost every where, consi- 
dered and treated as a degraded race of people: insomuch go, 
that, under the Constitution and laws of the United States, they 
cannot become citizens of the United States.” 


This is a decision I consider direct'y in point, 
and itis a decision of an enlightened and intelli- 
gent court. 

If free negroes and mulattoes have the power to 
exercise the elective franchise, and are not at the 
same time citizens of the United States, it must be 
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true with others, that they may exercise the same 
franchise before they are natural zed citizens. 

If this House, judging on a contested election, 
were to annul and abrogate the Constitution of the 
State of Illinois, in this clause, or in any other, it 
would be a revolution in the Government, and a de- 
struction of the present system. 

A joint resolution passed in the Congress of the 
United States, admitting the State of Illinois into 
the Union ‘fon an equal footing with the original 
States, in all respects whatever.” The subject of 
the State Constitution of Illinois was before the 
Congress, and the principles thercin contained were 
examined and agreed to. After this public and so- 
lemn act, can Congress recede from it, and annul 
and change any part of the Constitution? I know 
of no power, Supreme Court of the United States 
or other tribunal, that can take cognizance of a 
Siate Constitution and decide egainst it, when such 
Constitution is “Republican,” and the State is ad- 
mitted into the Union. 

The honorable member (Mr. Cray of Kentucky} 
says that, if a State Constitution | ermits aliens to 
vole, such vote may aflect the “compesition of 
the House ef Representatives, or the Senate.” 
This is trne, that such vole will affect the House 
and the Senate, and such was the intention of the 
framers of our Government. 

The General Government is not based on the 
masses of the people throughout the Union, with- 
out connection with the States. It is a Govern- 
ment formed by the union of the people of the 
several States, and not by the gereral union of the 
people throughont the tersitoria! limits of the United 
States. The people of each State, separate and 
apart from the others, voie for the President of the 
United States; and the Legislatures of the respec- 
live Siates elect Scnators to the Sena‘e of the 
United Saes. ‘These are the actions of the States 
distinct! from each other, and in the same manner 
do they act in their respective component parts of 
the General Government. 

The States, seperate and apart from each other, 
form this part of the General Government, and 
in the same manner do they act in their respective 
component parts as States in the selection of mem- 
bers to the House of Representatives. The people 
of each S:ate, in their State capacity, apart from 
the o'hers, compose the Government of the United 
States, which its name indicates. 

The pecple of each Siate, acting distinct and in- 
dependent from the others, may preseribe and regu- 
late the composition of the House in any manner, 
which will, in their judgment, conduce the mest te 
their happiness. This was the political compact 
made at the formation of our Government, and no 
one party can now alter or change it. ‘The cha- 
racter ot the Flouse may satisfy one section of the 
Union, when it is quite unsatisfactory to another; 
yet it is constitutional. Abolition petitions, for ex- 
ample, presented from one section of the Union to 
the Congress of the United States, are not satis- 
factory to another; yet this will not form any cause 
on which to exclude the votes of Abolitiontsts for 
members of Congress. If it bean evil to permit 
aliens to vole, which I do not believe, tse commu- 
nity where it exists will be ‘he most conversant 
with it, more immediately affected by it, and will 
sooner than all others correct it. 

Mr. Chairman, representing a district in Illinois, 
where the practice for aliens to vote has prevailed 
since the formation of our Government, and be- 
lieving, as the people do, that it is right and con- 
stitational, | deemed it my duty to give to the sub- 
ject some such consideration as I have expressed. 

RESOURCES OF ILLINOIS, AND THE STATE DEBT. 

Mr. Chairman, the State debt of Iilinois and the 
resources to pay it are subjects of the grea/est im- 
portance notonly to the people cf the State, but to 
many in Earop2 as well as in America. 

For the State of Illinois, | apprehend no danger. 
The resources of the State are grea’, and every year 
they are becoming more developed and more avail- 
atle. Sume of the annual productsof labor in Hli- 
nois, I have already stated, and to which may be 
added twelve or fifteen million acres of land sub- 
ject to taxation. The great fertility of soil and ex- 
tent of the State are known to all. The increace 
of population, I believe, for some years past, has 
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been unrivalled. The census of 1830 showed the 
population to be about one hundred and fifty-seven 
thousand; and it is in 1840 almost half a million. 
I have no hesitation in saying the census of 1850 
will exhibit at least one million of sou!s in Illinois. 
There is no interior Siate in the Union, so far from 
the ocean, thathas such facilities for the transporta- 
tion of her products to market as the S'ate of Illinois 
possesses. 

The re‘ources of Illinois are incalculable, and 
will, when properly developed and made available, 
reduce the present State debt into insignificance. 

Possessing these physical resources, Lilinois has 
alvo an honest, industrious, and intelligent popula- 
tion to sustain and support the honor and character 
of the State at ali h»zards. 

The Chief Magistrate of the State, in his late 
message to the General Assembly, pos. essing that 
neble and patriotic feeling which actuates all ho- 
nest and pairiotic men, and expressing a fac simile 
of the sentiments of the State, says : 


“A failure to meet promptly a single one of her engage- | 
ments, would Inevitably throw around her future operations, 
difficulties that would prove destructive to her character and 
interest, and in a great degree, paralyze her energies. 

“Although there may be but one opinion among our citizens, 
that the money for which we are indebted has been injudiciously 
appropriated, still their virtue and patriotism—their high sense 
of honor and justice, imperiously forbid delinquency in its pay- | 
ments. Tamclearly convinced that they would look uponno | 
calamity which might befall them, so great and humiliating as | 
that which would strip them of their reputation for punctuality | 
and probity in their engagements. When aSiate loses sight 
of these paramount considerations in her public policy, when 
she ceases to hold integrity up to the world, as the polar star 
of her legislation—when she becomes carcless of her standing 
among the communities around her, she will settle downin | 
hopeless degradation, and become the scorn and contempt of the 
world. Strongly impressed with theese sentiments, | have con 
voked you.” 


No:hing can be more honorable and patrietic | 


than the above recommendaiion to the Legislature. 
I hope the members of the General Assembly will 


take fire at the holy zeal of Governor Carlin for | 


the honor and interest of the State; and make am- 
ple provision for the punctual payment of interest 
on the State debt. 

This debt itrelf isnot so great as is supposed 
without examination. The whole debt for 


the canal which is already contracted and may | 


hereafter be ecntrected to complete it, cannot in- 
jure the State. 
000, and perhaps it will require a similar sum to 
complete it. This work will take two or three 
years to finish, and when completed, will not only 
pay the interest on the debt, but produce a conside- 
rable revenue to the Sate. This is the most im- 
portant work in the Union, or perhaps in the world. 
It connec!s a more extensive region ef ferti'e coun- 
try in commerce, than any other improvement on 
earth. Allthe waters of the valley of the Missis- 
sippi are connected by it with the Lakes, St. Law- 


rence and the various facilities of commerce in the | 


State of New York. 


The ccuntry is becoming so densely populated, | 


and the improvements of the same so much ad- 


vanced, whose interes’s it will be to use this canal, | 


that it willbe a source of revenue to the State so 
soon as itis completed. 

It is ninety-seven miles long, sixty feet wid: at 
the top water mark, and the water in it six feet 
deep, commencing at Chicago, on Lake Michigan, 
and terminating at Peru, the head of navigation on 
the Iiinois river. 

I may add that about two hundred and seventy 
thousand acres of land, which were granted by the 
General Government to the State for the construc: 
tion of this canal, remain yet unsold, and will, 
when the canal is finished, produce an amount of 
money that will go far towards liquidating the 
whole debt. For the sale of part of these lands 
the sum of $1,117,654 is now due the canal. 


The total bank debt is $3,100,000. Thisamount 


is in operation in the banks of the State, and yields 
a dividend of six or eight per cent; so that in fact 
that is net a debt, but rather an income to the 
State. 

» The internal improvement debt is $3,187,000 for 
the sale of stock for railroad and river improve- 
ments. There are various other items of indebted- 
ness, which, added to the above sum, swells it to 
$5,345,000. The railrcad iron amcunts to half a 
million, which is unsold. There are upwards of 
forty thousand acres of land appertaining to this 


The amount at present is $3,950,- | 














fund, and other property and buildings, so ahat the 


debt of the State, on which interest must be paid, 
may be placed at about $4,000,000. Not many of 
the roads on which the above sum was expended 
are completed, se that, as to the present time, the 
State will receive no great benefit fromthem. The 
State debt to the school fucd is near $800,000, and 
the sum to the banks of the State, which constitute 
the whole State debt. The domestic debt, for 
which the Siate has issued no bonds, will not press 
on her at this crisis for the interes', so that the only 
debt for which the State stands bound to provide 
for the permanent payment of interest, is that of 
$4,000,000 for the railread system. 

The canal debt, and that for the banks, and some 
others, are not computed in the feur millions of 
dollars for which the State is bound to pay inte- 
rest. All the others are for works which either 
will sustain themselves, or not pre:s the payment 
of interest at the present time. 

Mr. Chairman, having resided in Illinois from 
my early youth to the present time, and thereby 
being identified with the peopie ia all our common 
interests and feelings, I would be derelict to myself 
and the people were I to remain silent and hear the 
character of my country assailed for the non-per- 
formance of her engagements. I therefore make 
the above unvarnished statement in the perform- 
ance of my duty to the people. The public is here- 
by enabled to form a correct judgment on this sub- 
ject, which is my only object. 

Norre.—Since the 2bove speech was delivered, 
the Supreme Coort of the State of Illinois has de- 
cided that aliens are entit'ed to vote. 


SPEECH OF MR. WELLER, 
OF OHIO. 
In the House of Representatives, February 3, 1841— 
On the Treasury Noite bill. 

Mr. WELLER addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Cuairman: In rising to address the commit- 
tee at this late hour in the debate, I can scarcely 
hope to say any thing that will be worthy of their 
serious consideration. My object, however, is not 
so much to discu’s the immediate question before 
the committee, as to allude briefly to some of the 
various topics which gentlemen of the Whig party 
have introduced into this debate. 

The question upon which we are now called to 


| vote, is, whether or no we will authorize the Se- 


cretary to issue five millions of Treasury notes, to 
supp'y a temporary deficie:cy in the revenue. 
The Secretary, who is by law placed at the head of 
the finances of the Government, has, in the dis- 
charge of his cfficial duties, presented a report, in 
which he informs us that it will be necessary, in or- 
derto meet all the demands against the Govern- 
ment promptly when presented, that a debt should 
be contracted to the amount of five millions of dol- 
lars; not for the purpose of supplying a permanent 
deficiency in the Treasury, but for the purpose of 
anticipating the revenue. In other words, he esti- 
mates that the receipts into the Treasury will, dur- 
ing the whole year, be amply sufficientto defray 


| ali the necessary expenditures of the Governmen!; 


but that, in corsequence cf the limited receipts 
during the first quarter, and the great demands 
egainst the Treasury at that time, there will not be 
enough to meet all the liabilities as they fall due. 
The reason of this is obvious, and is satisfactorily 
explained in the report—the larger portion of the 
revenue will come into the Treasury towards the 
close of the fiseal year, whilst the heaviest demands 
will be made at a much earlier period. The use 
by the Government cf its own credit, in the form 
of Treasury notes, is deemed the cheapest, as well 
as the most convenient, way of meeting this state 
of affairs, and has been resorted to at various times 
in the history of our Government. In the report 
before me, the Secretary sets down the whole 
means of the Government, for the year 1841, at 
$24,723,473, and estimates the ordinary expenses 
al $19,250,000; to this last sum is to be added 
$4,500,000 fer the redemption of Treasury notes, 
and the further sum of $149,200 on account of the 
funded debts, chiefly for the cities of this District; 
making, in all, $23,899,200. So that there will 
be, at the close of the year, should Congress con- 
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fine the appropriations to the estimates, after all 
payments whatever, a balance of $824,273 in the 
Treasury. Here, then, is the official report, 
made by the Secretary under the re«ponsibi- 
lities of his oath, exhibiting the fiscal situa. 
tion of the Government. ‘That officer has all 
the data in his possession necessary te enable him 
te communicate the truth to Congress. He has 
done so: and yet we find gentlemea on this floor 
making a systematic effurt to induce the country to 
believe that thee isa permanent deficiency in the 
revenue; that the Goverament is deeply involved in 
debt; and that no reliance is to be placed in the re- 
port. Now, Mr.’ Chairman, why is it that the 
leaders of the Whig party here are laboring so as- 
siduously to produce the impression that the Go- 
vernment isin debt? Tne reason is apparent to 
every man who has paid any attention to the 
movements of that party. They desire to make 
this a pretext for an extraordinary session of Con. 
gress; and then, by resorting toa loan, create a na- 
tional debt, and thus lay the foundation for the es- 
tablishment of a National Bank. That class of 
politicians who believe that a national debt “isa 
national blessing,” has not yet become extinct. 
They know that the Bank of England (and from 
that country they borrow many of their political 
dogmas) would soon totter, and crumble to the 
ground, if it were not for the enormous debt of that 
country; they know, too, that a National Bank can- 
not be sustained in this Government without a na- 
tional deb!; and hence their efforts, on all oecasions, 
to produce a necessity for one. 

I have been considerably amused at the contra- 
riety of opinion amongst the learned Whigs who 
have addcessed the commi-tee on this branch of the 
subject. They all agree that there is a permanent 
deficiency in the revenue, and yet differ widely as 
to the amount of that deficiency. The gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. Evans] declares that the defi- 
ciency will amount to from seven to ten millions 
of dollars! The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bett} thinks it will be some fifteen millions! The 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. THompson] 
says about twelve or fifteen millions. While the 
gentleman from New York, [Mr. BaRwarb,] owt- 
ciphering the whole of them, puts it at nct less thaa 
forty millions! Now, sir, whatever confidence I 
may have in the mathematical learning and ability 
of these gentlemen, yet I prefer, in a case of this 
kind, relying on the report of the Secretary, who, 
from his position as the fiscal officer of the Govern- 
ment, is enabled to look over the whole ground, 
and give us the true condition of our finances; he 
must, certainly, understand the resources of the 
Government, the sum that will probably be received 
in the Treasury, and the amount necessary toa 
propr administration of i's affairs. Tois bill is 
founded on that report; and we, who are now in the 
majority here, are not only willing, but anxious, to 
provide the necessary means to enable those who 
are soon to take charge of the Government, to 
meet all the demands against the Treasury, and 
preserve the public credit inviolate. Although 
the Administration we have supported has been 
defeated and overthrown, yet our interest in the 
Government does not cease on the 4'h March nex'. 
No, sir; the same love of country—the same ar- 
dent desire to perpetuate the liberties transmitted 
to us by our ancestors, that actuated us in by-gone 
years, still animates our bosoms; aad, although 
displaced from office, we still cherish out institu- 
tions, and wish that they may be so administered 








| gs to promote the interests and advance the happi- 


ness of the people. As I know these to be my own 
feelings, so I believe them to be the s-ntiments of 
the party to which I belong. : 


Several gentlemen of the Opposition, high in the 
confidence of the Whig party, have, during the pre- 
sent debate, advocated the establishment of a Na- 
tional Bank, as not only constitutienal, but as ab- 
solutely necessary to a proper administration of the 
fiscal affairs of the Government. I have no dis- 
position to anticipate this question, by entering into 
a discussion of its merits at the present time; but 
when it is submitted, as it probably will be at the 
next session of Congress, as a distinct proposition 
for action, I trast I will be ready to meet it. In 
the mean time, however, I may remark, that it is 
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now before the country, as one of the prominent || 
measures of those who are soon to come into pow- 
er; and, as such, demands the serious considera- 
tion of the American people. Upon this subject, 
permit me to say, I stand where Thomas Jefferson, 
the great apostle of American Democracy, stood in 
1791;and deny the constitutional power to create 
such aninstitution. This, sir, is my position, and 
no human power shall drive me from it. As long 
as I retain a seat in the public councils, as long as 
my constituents honor me with their confidence, 
you may rest assured that no institution which ex- 
ists by a violation of the Constitution, and which, 
in its practical operations, is calculated to swallow 
up the sovereigaty of the States and the rights of 
the individual citizen, will receive my countenance 

or support. But, sir, although invited by gentle- 
- men on the other side, Ido not intend to debate 
this subject now, but merely to mark it as one of 
the measures of the new Administration. 

1 have said, Mr. Chairman, that the leaders on 
the other side have atiempted, by their ingenuity 
in the use of figures, to make us believe that there 
was a permanent deficiency intherevenue. Ifsuch 
be the fact, (which is by no means admitted,) how 
comes it that we have a proposition in the other 
end of the Capitol (the Senate) to divide the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands amongst the States? If 
the Treasury is, as you allege, already bankrupt, 
why increase that deficiency, by cutting off the re- 
venue arising from the public domain? Sir, thisis a 
new plan for replenishing a deficient Treasury, and 
deserves to be ranked amongst the greatest dis- 
coveries of the age. You have said that there was 
a “permanent deficiency” in the Treasury; 
and, in order to make this true, you propose 
to give a portion of the revenue to the States! But, 
sir, [deny the power, under the Constitation, to 
distribute this money amongst the Siates, as has 
been coatended for vy gentlemen on the other side 
of the House. Congress has no power to levy 
taxes on the people, to collect money for distri- 
bution among the States. No gentleman in this 
House dare rise in his place, and assert the consti- 
tutional right of Congress to divide the revenue col- 
lected under your tariff laws amongst the States. 
The money arising from the sales of the public 
lands goes into the ‘Treasury, constitutes a part of 
the revenue of the Government, end is liable to all 
the restrictions imposed by the Constitution upon 
any partof the public treasure. If you can dis- 
tribute any portion, you can distribute the whole. 
But, gentlemen tell us, this money ariscs from the 
sale of the lands belonging to the Government, and 
that the Constitution declares that Congress ‘shall 
have power to dispose of the territory belonging to 
the United States. If, under this section, you claim 
the power to sell the public domain, and distribute 
the proceeds to the States, you can levy taxes on 
the people, purchase land, sell it, and divide the 
proceeds. Now, itisa well settled rule in law, 
that you shall not be permitted to do indirectly, 
what you are not allowed to directly; so that, in my 
humble judgment, the admission that Congress had 
not the consiitutional power to distribute the mo- 
ney coliected by means of a tariff, is a surrender 
of the question, and an acknowledgment of the 
unconstitutionality of the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands. 

But, sir, this distribution act, so far as it goes, 
is intended to be an assumption of the State 
debis; its effect will be to enhance the value of 
the State bonds, some of which are now worth 
only sixty cests on the dollar. These bonds, to 
the amount of more than two hundred millions, 
are now held by the British bankers and brokers; 
and you propose, by assuming the debt, to 
enhance the value in their hands; thus giving 
them at once some seventy or eighty millions 
of dollars! Many of the States have run per- 
fectly wild in their schemes of internal improve- 
ments, and have contracted debts abroad, which 
7 now propose to pay by imposing additional 

urdens (for you must increase your tariff if you 
divide the land revenue) upon the people of the 
non-indebted as well az the indebied States, It 

‘was boldly charged on the Whigs during the 
~‘ Tate canvass, thal, if they succeeded, the British 
bankers would have cause to rejoice; for a bill pro- 
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| vi ding, in some shape or form, for the assumptivn 


of the State debts, would be passed. It was 


| charged that these bankers were exerting the influ- 


ence which their money gave them to defeat the 
present Administration. They held upwards of 
two hundred millions of our stecks; and it is un- 
reasonable to suppose they would remain inactive, 
when their pecuniary interest, to sO greatan extent, 
was involved in the contest. I do not intend to say 
that a sefficient number of votes were actually | 
purchased to change the result—(although, under 
the pipe-laying system, which has recently obtained 
in many parts of the country, much was doubtless 
used in this way )—but that its corrupting influence 
was seen and felt, in the printing and distribution 
of the various publications made by the Whigs, 
misrepresenting the acts and traducing the charac. 
ter of the present Chief Magistrate, and in the 
getting up of idle shows and pageantries. That 
foreigners did interfere in our elections is proved 
by the numerous publications which have recently 
been made. It is unnecessary for me to read them; 
for they have already been submitted to the people, 
and have doubiless received, as they merited, their 
serious consideration. I present, however, one ex- 
tract from an English paper, showing the feeling 
of the people of that country against the Demo- 
cracy of this: 

“The election of General Harrison to the Presi- 
dency of the United States is an event deeply inte- 
resting to England. 

“Mr. Van Buren was the deadly enemy of 
Great Britain. He stimulated the various crusades 
against paper money. He headed the conspi- 
racies that were formed for the purpose of defraud- 
ing English creditors out of the debits due them by 
America. He was the abetior of treason in Cana- 
da. He prompted resistance to the just claims of 
England in reference to the Northeast boundary ques- 
tion. 

“The sympathies of General Harrison point, 
we believe, in a direction the reverse of that 
to which the prejudices of Mr. Van Buren inclined. 

“The election of General Harrison is, in 
short, a result on which England may congratulate 
herself.” 

This extract is taken from the “Lendon Morn- 
ing Chronicle,” and is, in my opinion, the high- 
est compliment that could be paid to Mr. Van 
Buren. To be abused and denounced by the 
monarchists of England, is the strongest evi- 
dence of his attachment to our free institutions. 
But, sir, | have no disposition te pursue this subject 
farther. 

Some gentlemen, seeing the dilemma in which 
they were about to be placed by the distribution 
act, have sought to relieve themselves by a propo- 
Sition to levy a duty on wines, silks, &c. and thus, 
by the imposition of new taxes on the people, sup- 
ply the vacuum produced in the Treasury by the 
withdrawal of the land revenue; so that, in order 
to have money for distribution to the States, you 

mustincrease.the burdenson the people. This is 
not, in my opinion, Mr. Chairman, the proper 
time for the adjustment of this question; but when 
the tariff comes before us for revision, it can be 
discussed. In the meanwhile, let us husband our 
resources by an economical expenditure; and, if 
duties are to be levied on these articles, let it be 
taken off, in a corresponding degree, from the ne- 
cessaries of life, in order that the laboring man 
(who, after all, iscompelled to pay this duty,) may 
be relieved as far as possible from taxation. ButI 
have no disposition to debate this question now. 

Tae gentleman from New York, (Mr. Barnarp ] 
notwithstanding he declares there is a “permanent 
deficiency” in the revenue of some forty millions, 
charges the Democratic party with “niggardly par. 
simony”. in. the Administration of the Govern- 
ment; and hopes*that, under General Harrison’s 
auspices, the various harbors, fortifications, and 
other works which, he alleges, we have neglected, 
will be liberally attended to! Instead of reducing 
the expenditures of the Government, as the Secre- 
tary recommends, he is for increasing them; and 
this, I suppose, is his pian for diminishing his de- 
fict of forty millions in the revenue. Bat, sir, we 
are charged with a “niggardly parsimony.” Before 
the election, the Whig orators in every part of the 
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ptiva || country deaonnoed,, in in tones of thunier, the Ad- . 
ministration, for having increased the expenses oi 
tae Government. Notwithsianding the expendi- 
tures last year (1840) were some ten millions leas 
than in 1838, yet we were told the public money 
was squandered. Now that the election is over, 
instead of extravagance, we have the cry of “par- 
The genile- 
man from New York also said (if I undersiood 
him) that the furniture in the President’s House 
was unfit for the dwelling of a gentleman. This, 
Mr. Chairman, was the unkindest cut of all. Im- 
mediately preceding the adjournment of the. last 
session of Congress, the geatieman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Ocie] made a speech commeniing on 
all the articles of furniture in the President's 
House, from the garret to the cellar, and from the 
parlor to the kitchen, and attempted to show that 


| Mr. Van Buren was living in tbe style and fashion 


of a king, rather than of a Re publican President. 
That speech was sent out by thousands—yea, tail- 
lions—and constituted the political capital of the 
grogshop politicians and smal!-beer orators of that 
party taroughout the counuy. But the object has 
been attained. The election is over, and the ‘‘gold 
spoon” humbug explodes. From the course you 
are now pursuing, the people will be enabled to see 
how much honesty characterizrd your conduct pre- 
ceding the election. 

There is another subject, introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee, [Mr. Bext,} to which 
I beg leave to refer. I allude to the “prospective 
pre-emption law,” which, I rejoice to learn, was 
passed by the Democratic pariy in the Senate on 
yesterday, and is now in this House for ils action. 
It has been denounced here as a “humbug, de- 
signed to catch votes; and gentlemen have vo- 
lunteered the asyertion that we did not desire its 
passage. Now, sir, what is this bill? It is simply 
a proposition to give the settler upon the public 
lands the right of pre-emption; and differs only 
from the laws heretofore passed, in the fact that it 
is prospective in its operation. ‘It does not propose 
to give the public domain to the settler, but to allow 
him to take that portion on which he has settle oe 
and built a log cabin, at the Government price 
withia a limited period. lt isa measure for the 
benefit of the poor man, for the humble tenants of 
the log-cabins; for thcse who may be driven by 
poverty from the older States, and who may go 
with no bank-il!s, perhaps, in their pockets, but 
with strong arms ‘and honest hearts, to hunt for 
themselves and their families a home in the far 
West. Sir, if this were a measure for the advanc:- 
ment of the pecuniary interest of specu'ators or 
bankers, it would not meet with the opposition it 
does from Whig gentlemen. Although loud in 
their professions of attachment to the poor man, 
when office is to be obtained, in their legislation 
little regard is paid to his interesis. Geatlemen 
have denounced these settlers as “lawless squatiers”’ 
and “land pirates,” and told vs that the United 
States marshal ought to be sent wiih a mililary 
force to dispossess them. Sr, if a banker (as is 
the practice every day) swindles the community out 
of millions, the act goers unwhipt of justice; bat if 
a poor man settles down on the public land, and 
endeavors, by his industry acd frugality, to pro- 
cure a livelihood for his children, you would raise 


a military force to tarn him off, aud deprive him of 


the li'tle improvement he had made. This may be 
Whig policy and Whig justice; but, I venture the 
assertion, the American people are not prepared {or 
such doctrine. In the estimation of these Whig 
orators, to cut down a few trees in a dense and 
almost unbroken forest belonging to the Govern- 
ment, for ihe parpose of cultivating a few acres of 
corn, is a most heinous offence; whilst they suffer 
the bankers to violate the laws, make sport of their 
legislation, acquire wealth by their villanics, and 
ride in proud triamph over ihe ruin and desolation 
of the laboring man. . Sir, there is a point beyond 
which forbearance ceases to a virtue; and the time 
will come when this great money power, which is 

eating out the substance of the people, must be 
checked by yeur legislation, or the land wi!! be de- 
luged in blood. The day of retribution is at hand, 
and wo be to that legislator who seeks lo aggran- 
dize the few by the oppression of the many. 
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The pre-emption bill fis a favorite measure with 

me, and enlists all the sympathies of my nature. It 
affords me the most sincere pleasure to do aJl in my 
power to advance the interest of the hardy and en- 
terprising emigrant, who, abandoning the home of 
bis fathers, the worn-out, worm-raten land of his 
nativity, has taken up his abode in the rich valleys of 
the far West. Sir, I would rather be recognised 
as the champion of such men, than hold the highest 
office within the giftof my country. Let these 
men have the encouragement of the Government— 
the promise that, within a limited period, they 
shall be permitted, at your present price, to pur- 
chase the land on which they reside; and, with 
their industry and enterprise, the rude cabin will 
soon give way to the comfortable dwelling, and 
the wilderness be made “to bloom and blossom as 
the rose.” By the passage of this act, many, in 
the old States of this Union, who now feel, from 
day to day, the cutting lash of penury and want, 
and who have families growing up around them, 
without the ability to supply them with even the 
necessaries of life, would emigrate to the West, set- 
Ue down on your lands, and soon surround them- 
selves with all the comforts of life. In this way 
you would net only contribute to their happiness, 
but in making them the owners of the so'l, in- 
crease and strengthen their attachment to the Union; 
and thus jay the foundation for the permanent 
prosperity of the country broad and deepin the 
affections of the people. I would, for my own part, 
much rather make a gift of the public domain to 
bona fide seitlers, ¥ho would improve the couatry, 
than to see it falling at the Government price into 
the hands of speculators. 
One word more cn this point. If gentlemen r-- 
gard this pre emption bill as an “‘electioneering” 
measure, what, I ask, do they think of the the dis- 
tribution act? Thatis a measure which has been 
hawked about by a distinguished Senator [Mr. 
Cxar] for a number of years, and has constituted a 
large portion of his political capital; a measure, 
through the influence of which he hopes to reach 
the goal of his ambition—the Presidency. If the 
pre-emption bill which has passed the Senate 
passes this House, (and I know it will not be the 
fault of the Democracy if it does not,) and the price 
of the public lands is graduated, many portions of 
the country, now considered unproductive 2nd 
valueless, will soon be settled and under cuitiva- 
tion. A considerable part of the public domain 
has been in market for some twenty or thirty years; 
and, if the price of this were reduced and gra- 
duated, much of it might be sold; and thus the Trea- 
sury replenished, without a resort to additional 
taxes on the people. This policy has been adopted 
by some of the States in disposing of their lands, 
and ought to be pursued by the General Govern- 
ment. 

Much has been said by the different gentlemen 
who have addressed the committee in relation to 
the policy of the next Administration. Whilst 
gentiemen tell us that General Harrison stood 
fairly committed before the public upon all the va- 
rious questions in which the people are inierested, 
we find them here differing widely as to the mea- 
sures he will recommend, or the policy he will 
adopt. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Bar- 
NaRD] hopes and believes that liberal appropria- 
tions will be made, the “‘niggardly parsimony” of 
the present Administration abandoned, and a Na- 
tional Bank established. We ere also told, by 
those high in the confidence of the President elect, 
that the proceeds of the public lands will be distri- 
buted amongst the States, and an additional tariff 
levied en certain articles, te make up the deficiency 
in the Treasury. Other gentlemen of the same 
party have denounced these measures, and declared 
such would not be the policy of General Harrison. 
The eloquent gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wisg,] 
who has Jong stood before the country as one ot 
the ablest champions of the Whig cause, has de- 
nounced, in unmeasured terms, an increase of the 
expenditures of the Government, the project for a 
duty on wines and silks, and the distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands. Well, sir, here stand 
members of the same party differing in every thing, 
as to the course of the next Administration. Now, 
goes not every one see that if, as has been alleged, 


General Harrison’s views were well known to the 
country, this contrariety of opinion would not ex- 
ist. I have no disposition to speak harshly of the 
man who has been selected by my countrymen to 
preside over the destinies of this Republic. Not- 
withstanding the manner in which he comes in, he 
ought to have a fairtrial. If, as his friends de- 
clared before the election would be the case, his 
measures are in accordance with those which go- 
verned the Administration of Jefferson—if he ad- 
heres to the good old Republican doctrines taught 
by our fathers—I wil! not be found arrayed against 
him. But if, on the contrary, he proves a latitudi- 
narian in his eonstraction of the Constitution—if, 
under his auspices, a National Bank is created, and 
a national debt saddled upon the people, to carry 
on a splendid system of internal improvement, 
thus making the States he mere stipendiaries of the 
General Government—if the public money is to be 
taken from the hands of public officers, where the 
framers of the Constitution intended it should be, 
and given to bankers, to increase their dividends 
and enhance the value of their stock—then, sir, I 
will oppose his administration boldly and fearlessly, 
and to the fallest extent of my humble abilities. 
The Democratic principles, which I believe to be 
inseparably connected with the prosperity of the 
country, shall not be sacrificed, if I have the power 
to avert it. 

We have, during this debate, had the novel spec- 
tacle of Whig members debating the question, 
whether or no we will have a special session of 
Congress this summer. The Constitation gives the 
President alone the power to convene Congress, 
should he deem it necessary. This House has no 
control whatever over the subject, and yet it has 
been warmly discussed by gentlemen in the Oppo- 
sition. I understand that a caucus, consisting of 
the Whig Senators, has been held, at which it was 
determined that a special session should be called. 

Here Mr. Jenirer of Maryland, rose, and after 
disclaiming any knowledge of such a caucus, ask- 
ed for the authority on which the declaration was 
made. 

Mr. WELLER responded that he made the asser- 
tion on the authority of the Whig papers in New 
Yorkand Philadelphia; in one of which the names 
of the Senators in attendance were given. He 
was not aware that the Senator thus named had 
authorized a denial of the correctness of the re- 

ort. 
2 Mr. Jenirer asked Mr. Wetier whether he be- 
lieved all he read in Whig papers? 

Mr. WELLER replied that he was not generally 
in the habit of placing much confidence on them; 
but that, when they undertook to give the move- 
ments of their party-leaders, he supposed they 
might be depended on. 

I is then settled, Mr. Chairman, so far as the ad- 
visers of the President are concerned, that we must 
have a special session of Conzress. And for what 
purpose? If our country were about to be involved 
in a war, and it were important to make prepara- 
tions for defending our rights, an extraordinary 
session might be necessary and proper; but why 
call us from our bomes, at an expense of some 
three or four hundred thousand dollars to the peo- 
die? I know of no otherreason than because you 
are anxious to repeal the act commonly called the 
‘Sub-Treasury bill. In the late canvass the banks 
freely expended their money to elevate the Whig 
orators to office; and now they are impatient for 
their remuneration; they have complied with their 
part of the contract, and expect you to comply with 
yours, by giviog them the use and custody of the 
public money. They are unwilling to trast you 
until the annual session of Congress. Yes, sir; 
the banks have issued their edicts to you, and you 
have issued yours to the President elect, demanding 
a special session of Congress, in order that the 
“Sub-Treasury” may be repealed, and the public 
money be again given to a favored few to advance 
their interests. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Lane] said that this act had “carried darkness 
and gloom in'o every avenue of life,” and has re- 
peated to this House a speech about the removal of 
the deposites, the specie circular, the Bank of the 
United States, &c. I have no doubt, sir, that 
speech was frequently recited to his constituents at 


home deting the late election, and received from 


them much more attention than it met with here. 
We were told some years ago, when the patriot of 
the Hermitage was acandidate for the Presidency, 
that “‘war, pestilence, and famine” were preferable 
to the rule of a military chiefiain; and another dis. 
tinguished Senator, who is soon to be in the cabinet, 
in depicting the ruin that must ensue from the remo- 
val of the deposites, declared that our ‘canals would 
be asolitude,and our lakes a desert waste of waters.” 
Bat, sir, that military chieftain was elected; and 
neither “war,” “‘pestilence,” nor ‘‘famine,” over- 
spread the land; but, on the contrary, so ably did 
he administer the Government, that we now find 
these men the most devoted supporters of military 
chieftains. ‘The public deposites were not restored, 
nor were our canals made a “‘solitude;”’ but, on the 
contrary, tbe commerce of the country increased, 
and the people continued prosperous and happy, 
Bat I have no inclination to review the acts of Ge- 
neral Jackson’s administration; they have been 
passed upon by the American people, and now 
constitute a part of our national history. He who 
believes he can divert public atiention from the pro- 
fligate acts of the banks, and make them believe 
that the mere fact of the Government taking care 
of its own money, by means of the “Sub-Treasu- 
ry” law, has produced the present low prices of la- 
bor and produce, and the general embarrassment in 
the business of the country, has much mistaken the 
intelligence of the people. The time for such ar- 
guments (if arguments they can be called) has 
gone by. It may have done well enough, during a 
heated canvass, to advance such doctrines; but the 
time for reasoning has reiurned, and the sober 
judgment of the people is now directed to the true 
cause of their difficulties. 

We have, Mr. Chairman, just passed through 
one of the most violent contests ever witnessed in 
ourcountry. The fires of party strife were kindled 
in the val'eys and on the bill-tops; the whole repub- 
lic was converted into an amphitheatre, in which 
pol.tical gladiators met ia fierce combat and batile 
array. The succcs:ful party, by low appeals to the 
prejudices of the people—by shows and parades of 
the most disgusting character—called into action 
all the worst passions of the human heart, and 
made enemies, bitter and irreconcilable, of those 
whem nature designed for friends. Sir, I need not 
remind you of the foolish processions, the vulgar 
songs, and the v2rious shows, which e.tered into 
and constituted the capital stock of our opponents 
in the late canvass. They are still fresh in your 
recollection, and, I trust, for the hcnor of our com- 
mon country, will never again be repeated. Such 
scenes were insulting to the intelligence of the peo- 
ple, and well calculated to undermine the founda- 
tion of our free institutions. Bat, sir, the election 
is over; and we have assembled here as legislators, 
for the purpose of enacting such laws as may be 
deemed necessary to promote the welfare of our 
constituents. I expected that the excitement con- 
necied with that election had subsided, and that we 
should meet in this Hall as friends—as Afmericans 
jointly interested in the perpetuity ’of the Republic, 
and anxious to do all in our power to brighten, 
to strengthen, and to extend the chain of our 
federal Union. I did hope that a conciliatory 
spirit would prevail, and that the rude ‘conflicts 
through which we bave passed would not be re- 
newed; that oil would be poured upon the troubled 
waters; that our victorious opponents wou'd act in 
the spirit that becomes a generous foe, and not, in 
tones of exultation, taunt us with our defeat, and 
continue to denource us as violators of the Consti- 
tution, and enemies to the Republic. In all this I 
have been mistaken. Before the election we were 
told that, in the event the Whig party succeeded, 
we should have “an era of good feeling;” that 
every thing would be done to repress that violent 
party spirit which has at times threatened the per- 
manency of our institations. Bat, sir, the general 
tone of the Whig members in thjs debate bas been 
any thing else than pacific. Notwithstanding the 
public mind demands repose, they have deterinined 
there shall be no peace; that this Republic shall 
again be convulsed, and the fires of party rekindled. 
During this discussion, the party to which I am 
proud to belong has been denounced with unusua 
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acrimony. Well, sir, if this is the course our high- 
minded opponents intend to pursue, I, for one, am 
ready for the contest—yes, sir, ready for the figh', 
come when and where it may; and I shall only 
cease my exertions when the last spark of American 
Democracy has been extinguished. 

The gentleman from Indiana (Mr. Lang] has 
vauntingly told us that “Loco Focoism was dead, 
without the hope of a resurrection.” If, by the 
term “Loco Foco,” he means the friends of the pre- 
sent Administration known as the Democratic par- 
ty, let me assure him thathe is much mis'aken. It 
is trae we have been defeated, but not annihilated. 
Let him not suppose that we have given up in de- 
spair, and intend to fold our arms, and quietly 
submit to Federal rule. No, sir, we are not dis- 
heartened; there is much in the present indicative 
of a glorious “resurrection” to the Democracy. 
Already the seeds of disunion are sown in your 
own ranks, and although you now boast of the 
strength and power of the giant, you will soon be 
as weak and harmless as the child in its mother’s 
lap. Hitherto you have had nothing to do but op- 
pose. Now you are placed in the majority, haviog 
the responsibility of the Government resting upon 
you, and you will be compelled to act. That ac- 
tion will exhibit the contrariety of opinion amongst 
you, and engender a feeling which will eventually 
lead to a dismemberment of your party. Upon all 
the great questions introduced in this debate, we 
have found you differing widely. The log cabins 
and coon skin banners which you used so success- 
fully in the late contest, will not avail you now. 
No vulgar songs nor idle shows can divert public 
attention from your acts. You have promised re- 
trenchméht and reform. You have premised to re- 
store the business of the country, reform the cur- 
rency, and raise the price of labor and produce; 
and these promises you are expecied to redeem. I 
do not mean, sir, that I expect you to redeem them, 
(for I am confident you will no',) but the thousands 
of honest men who voted for General Harrison ex- 
pect it. Lay not, then, the flattering unction to 
your soul that Democracy is dead. We who have 
enjoyed her cheering sunshine wil! not abandon her 
now, when enveloped in the clouds of adversity and 
defeat. To me she is more attractive than in the 
days of her proudest triumph. Yes, sir, Democra- 
cy still lives; (ounded upon the eternal and immu- 


table principles of truth, though crushed to the ! 


earth, it will rise again. Sir, itis a noble sen‘i- 
ment—a sentiment that liberalizes the feelings, ex- 
pands the heart, and makes man what God intend- 
ed he should be—his noblest work. Let no Demo- 
crat despond, but once more let us rally to the sup- 
port of our favorite cause. Let us fling out our 
banner to the winds of Heaven, and inscribe upon 
its ample folds “uncompromising hostility to a Na- 
tional Bank, and toevery law which violates an 
equality of political rights.” Under this banner we 
will rally with the patriotic enthusiasm, the indomi- 
table energy, and the unflagging perseverance which 
characterized our fathers when they shook off the 
yoke of colonial bondage. And if, after all our ef- 
forts, this fair Republic becomes the abiding place 
of an aristocracy as cruel, as insolent, and oppres- 
sive as that which curses the older nations of the 
earth—if, after a temporary prosperity, it sinks 
down into a moneyed despotism, and our country- 
men are compelled to wear the clanking, galling 
chains of tyranny, we can stand before high heaven, 
and, with pure consciences, declare that we have 


discharged our duty. 
THE BANKRUPT BILL. 
REMARKS OF MR. WRIGHT, 


OF NEW YORK. 

In Senate, Monday, February 8, 1841—The Bank- 
rupt bill being under consideration, and the re- 
solution of Mr. Hussarp to recommit the bill to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, with instrue- 
tions to so amend it as to include banks and 
other trading incorporations, being the question 
before the Senate— 

Mr. WRIGHT did not rise, as his friend [Mr. 
Sevier] had observed, to make a speech, but the 
rather, as he was sometimes called upon to do, to 
altemptan explanation of his own course in re- 
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ference to the bill then before the Senate. Before 
he proceeded, he would make another remark, and 
that was that the opinions of Mr. Van Buren, 
whether favorable or unfavorable, to the proposi- 
tion under discussion, were only to him the opinions 
ofa friend, whom he respected and admired; bat 
they had nothing to do here, either on the one side 
or the other, and therefere he should not feel called 
upon toread from them as authority for his course. 
He made the remark because he had cbserved that, 
to settie what seemed to be a sort of controversy 
among his friends, they had reference to the opi. 
nions of the President, formerly expressed against 
including banks and other incorporations in the pro- 
visions of a bankrupt law, and, at a later period, in 
favor of inclading them; for he believed he did the 
President no injustice, when he said he had changed 
opinion upon this point, and had frankly expressed 
that change. This, however, was immaterial to 
him. He respected the opinions of others, and es- 
pecially those of the President, as much as any 
man, and gave them as much weight, and still 
he endeavored to make up hisown mind on all 
questions upon which he was compelled to act. 

He desired now the indulgence of the Senate, 
while he gave a biief history of the present agita- 
tion of this great question ofa bankrupt law, which 
he was compelled to give, to justify his own course 
and his own action in the matter. 

The subject of a bankrupt law had, upon various 
occasions, occupied the public mind, and claimed 
the attention of Congress; but the present agitation, 
so far as his knowledge extended, commenced 
during the summer and fall of 1839. In anyevent, 
the proposition for a bankrupt law first made its 
appearance in Congress, since he had been a mem- 
ber, during the last session, and the evidences were 
then abundant that the public mind was be- 
coming awake to some national legislation under 
the constitutional provision upon that subject. In- 
deed, he himself received, almost daily, during a 
large portion of that session, petitions, numerously 
and respectably signed, praying Congress to pass a 
uniform law on the subject of bankruptcies through- 
out the United States. 

He presented such petitions almost daily, as a 
recurrence to the proceedings of the Senate would 
show, all of which were drawn alinost, if not ex- 
actly, in the words of the Constitution of the 
United States, their prayer being for the passage of 
a “uniform law on the subject of bankruptcies 
throughout the United S‘ates,” without a reference 
to a single feature which such a law, in the opinion 
of the petitioners, should take. 


Early in those proceedings, as one of those ma- 
nifestations of public sentiment which, coming 
from such a source, and relating to such a subject, 
have ever a strong influence on his mind and ac- 
tion, was a meeting of merchants of the city of 
New York, at the Exchange in that city, making 
an appeal to Congress to pass such a law. He 
(Mr. Waricnt) did net fail then to see that any 
bankrupt law must affect the solvent merchants 
more sensibly than any other interest in this coun- 
try, except the solvent banks; and his heart rejoiced 
that the solvent merchants believed it was expe- 
dient for Congress to exercise that high power, and 
to pass a bankrupt law, at a crisis such as then exist- 
ed. The grant of the powerin the Constitution is 
express and fall, but upon one single occasion only, 
during the existence of our Government, has it 
been called into exercise, and then for a brief pe- 
riod, and with unsatisfectory results; though we 
have experienced frequent and severe revulsions in 
trade, extensive and mischievous derangements of 
our currency, and periods of wide-spread and dep'o- 
rable insolvency. The unpublished history of that 
meeting at the Exchange in the city of New York 
told him a further fact; that that meeting respoaded 
to the sentiment that, if a bankrupt law was to be 
passed, the banking institutions of the country 
should be included in its operation, though the re- 
solutions adopted conta.ned no such expression. A 
gentleman well known to the Senate, and well 
known to this whole country, (he alluded to a Jate 
Attorney General of the United States, Mr. Benja- 
min F’. Butler,) addressed that meeting for hours 
on that point, and his sentiments were responded to 
with enthusiasm by the members of the meetiog— 
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a meeting comprising a body of merchants of the 
city of New York—of the bankers—of the bro- 
kers—of the traders—indeed, of the business men 
of all professions and classes, equal in intelligence, 
= enterprise, in wealth, in all which constituted 
them competent ju of the proper provisions of 
a Seabee law, a cke other Pody of men which 
could have been assembled in that great city, or at 
any other commercial point in the country. 

Another material step, for he passed but 
lightly over the these subjects, was chat the pro- 
ceedings of that meeting of the merchants and 
others of that city were, by its order, trans- 
mitted to the Legislature of the State of New York, 
with a respectful request that the Legislature would 
signify to the representatives of the State in the two 
Houses of Congress, its opinion on this important 
subject. The Legislature did pass resolutions in 
one of its branches, in the precise language of the 
petitions in favor of a bankrupt law, which had 
passed through his hands, and which he had before 
described. In the other branch of the Legislature 
the form of the resolutions was changed, and they 
were made toexpress—he spoke from recollection 
merely, for he had them not before him—a wish 
that Congress should exercise its constitutional 
power to pass a uniform law on the subject of 
bankruptcies of natural persons throughout the 
United States. That amendment was adopted in the 
popular branch of the Legislature, but it remans 
to this day, a question of fact whether that altera- 
tion of the legislative resolutions was ever con- 
curred in by the otber branch. 

He (Mr. Wrianr) only mentioned this to show 
that the moment the question of the form of a bill, 
and especially of the inclusion or exclusion of 
corporations was agitated any where, it became a 
question of difficulty; not toexpress a disrespectful 
sentiment of the State, or of either branch of its Legic- 
lature. Anysuchexpression would be not less a viola- 
tion of his feelings than of his daty, and he begged 
to be distinctly understood upon this point. He simply 
desired, by the reference, to illustrate the difference 
between general expressions in favor of a bank- 
rupt law, and minute legislative action upon a 
bankrupt law, such as was now called for from the 
members of the Senate. 

The resolutions came here in the form last men- 
tioned by him, and they were, in that form, pre- 
sented by his honorable colleagae to this body. 

A reference to these facts was material to him, 
as going to account for his action upon the subject, 
at the Isst session. Following in the general and 
open course indicated by these various expressions 
of the public sentiment and public wish, not a voice 
was raised from his State, so far as he knew, 
against the passage of “the bankrupt Dill,” so 
called, or in reference to its form and features, un- 
til a bill, or rather several bills, had been presented 
to this body, and the arpropriate committee of the 
body had entered upon the consideration of the 
delicate subject: Indeed very few expressions 
even of doubt and fear, and still a less number in- 
dicating a distinct friendship for, or opposition to, 
particular provisions in such a law, until after the 
report of the Committee on the Judiciary of the 
Senate had reported, and their propositions bad 
been given to the public. 


Among the first of these manifestations of opi- 
nion, to which it would be admitted he ought to 
yield great deference, when expressed upon such a 
subject, was a memoriai from the Chamber of 
Commerce of the city of New York, from which 
body he had presented a memorial to this body this 
morning upon the same subject.. That memorial, 
not touching the subject of corporations, stated 
certain distinct features which the Chamber sup- 
posed ought to be incorporated in a bankrupt law. 
While the bill was ander consideration in the Se- 
nate, he made his best efforis—and they were hum- 
ble, and to some extent unsuccessful—to give it 
the form and features thus recommended. He 
succeeded, as he had already said, to some extent, 
and to some extent he did not succeed; but his sue- 
cess went so far as to convince himself, with bis 
very imperfect knowledge of the matter, that the 
bill came within the most material of the recom- 
mendations of the Chamber, and when the ques- 
tion came up on the engrossment, he voted for it, 
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After he had done so, and upon the evening of 
the same day, a very respectable commilttee—and 
he thought he onght to mention that every member 
ef that committee was a political opponent ef his,) 
arrived here from that Chamber of Commerce, and 
he was surprised to find them instantly and strong- 
ly remonstrating against the bill which the Senate 
had formed, and against his vute in its favor. 
Now he had not—if it was his duty to have done 
so—the firmness to change that vote, and he told 
the committee at once, that he could not change it. 
He voted for the final passage of the bill which did 
pass the Senate and was sent to the House during 
the last session. 

That bill, however, did not become a law. 
Hence time had been allowed for the public mind 
to act upon that particalar form of a bankrupt law. 
It had done so to some extent, as the various docu- 
ments upon the files of the Senate in relation to, it 
and to the gencral subject would show, but he yet 
feared that acticn had been much too limited to af- 
ford a sure guide to safe legislation. 

To return however to his own experience as to 

the results from that action of the public mind, so 
far as ithad acted. He took his seat here again at 
the present session of Congress; and what had been 
his duty to his constituents, during the period they 
had been assemb'ed? To present scarcely a peti- 
tion in favor of a bankrupt law, anda very large 
number of remonsirances against the passage of 
such alaw as passed the Sena'e at its last session. 
He knew that petitions and remonstrances, as a 
general remark, were very doubtful authority, bat 
the source from which they came might usually be 
more relied ox than the mere names subscribed. 
In that sense, without desiring to be tedious to the 
Senate, he wou'd state that he, on the 5 hof Janua- 
ry, presented remoostrances of this character from 
the cityof New York, signed by 205 merchants 
and mercantile firms; and in consequence of the 
controversy which grew out of the quesiion as to 
the real or fictitious character of the petitioners for 
and against a bankrupt law, last year, the course 
adopted this year by these remonstrants had been 
that every man who signed a remonstrance, pat his 
name, and business, and street, and number there- 
to; and in every instance where one had been trans- 
mitted to him, it had been with the injanction that 
he would move to have it printed with the names. 
That he had invariably done, and he had intended 
ia every case tc return to the city some two or three of 
the printed copies, that an investigationin reference 
to its weight and force, and to the property, standing, 
and character of the signers, might be made, where 
alone such investigation could be preperly made. 
With the strictest intention to perform this duty 
fully, there were several of the reimonstrances 
which had either escaped his nolice among the 
printed documents, or had not yet reached our ta- 
bles from the printing office. 

The remonstrances here spoken of were not re- 
monstrances against a bankrupt law with proper 
and safe provisions in the judgment of the remon- 
strants; but against sach a bankrupt law as that 
which passed ihe Senate at iis last session; accom- 
panying an opposition to that bill with an expres- 
sion of the farther opinion, that the present short 
session will not allow to Congress sufficient time, 
from its other indispensable duties, to digest and 
pass sueh a bankrupt law as the great interests of 
the country require, incase any such law is to be 
passed. 

To such remonstrances he found, from the print- 
ed documents, there were 324 signatures of indi- 
viduals and firms; and he was informed, from 
sources to which he could give the highest cred t, 
that these constitute, so far as they go, a body of 
merchants and business men of the city of New 
York, equal to any other like number of men of 
that city. Te spoke now, of course, of the sol- 
vent merchants, solv: nt traders,and solvent houses. 

There was another class of remonstrants from 
that city, and these might embrace the names of 
some of those in the documents to which he had 
referred, amounting to one hundred and sixty-eight 
individuals and firms who spesk this simple lan- 
guege: ‘We the undersigned, beseech your hono- 
rable body, if it is found to be expedient to pass a 


uniform bankrupt law, that banks and all other. 


trading corporations be subjected to its operation.” 
On looking over these memorials, as well as the 
letters which eccompany them —for he could not 
speak from personal acquaintance, that being very 
limited among the merchants of New York—they 
embraced a very large body of the most important 
trading houses in that city. Such, then, and he 
had confined himself to the city of New York, af- 
ter the lapse of time from the last adjournment of 
Congress to this period, was the evidence in refer- 
ence, not the expediency of passing a bankrupt 
law, but to its form and character. 

In addition to those, and he did not design to 
protract these remarks, he had received remon- 
sirances from the interior trading towns in the 
State. He had one from the city of Albany, which 
he had examined carefully, having an extensive 
personal acquaintance with the business men of 
that city, and he could say that he knew but few bu- 
siness houses of that ci'y, or business men in trade, 
whose names were not subscribed to the paper, 
which was clear and strong in its terms, and de- 
cidedly against any action at the presentsession. He 
had others from the town of Utica, one of the 
largest interior trading towns of the Sia'e; and a 
very few cays ago he had presented a simi'ar one 
from the county of Seneca. Some of these remon- 
strances were solely against any bankrupt law 
which should be retroactive under any cireum- 
stances and as to any interests, whi'e others were 
more general in expressed views, but averse to 
hasty action. 

From these expressions of the present public 
feeling, it would be seen that the creditor interest— 
that interest which was to be the most materially 
affected, separate from the debtor interest—had 
now commenced to speak, the debtor interest 
having been extensively moved and heard at the 
lest session. 

These were his evidences of the wishes of his 
constituents upon all sides of the sreat question, 
very briefly stated; and he begged that he might not 
be misunderstood. He did not mean to say, or to 
pretend to know, what were in fact the wishes of 
his constituents in the matter; but he did say, and 
he took the responsibility of saying it, that he had 
never been able to make himself believe that the 
power conferred upon Congress in this matter, by 
the Constitution, was a mere power to pass an in- 
solvent law—that it was a power intended to be ex- 
ercised simply for the discharge of the debtor from 
his contract, exclusive of the creditor interest. His 
opinion bad ever been, that if it was demanded 
that they should pass a bankrupt law, the law 
should be framed upon a fair understanding of the 
terms. He said nothing now of the application of 
such a Jaw to any particular classes of men, or to 
any specified branches of business. Those were 
points which had been fully discussed at the last 
session, and upon which the opinion of the present 
Senate bad been very clearly and decidedly ex- 
pressed. The terms, “bankrupt Jaw,” to the mind of 
every lawyer, apply more emphatically to the se- 
curity of the creditor than to the exemption of the 
debtor. They were now called upon to interfere 
with existing contracts, and to absolve a class of 
the community who—and he spoke not disparag- 
ingly—had contracted debts which they could not 
pay. There were certainly two sides to such ques- 
tions, setting aside ths constitutional points that 
might arise. ‘The creditor has rights, as well as the 
debtor. The crelitor has an equal right to call up- 
on Congress to secure his interests, and to protect 
him from frauds, with the right of the honest debtor 
to make a similar call to be discharged from his 
contracts. 

He had shown, then, that so far as the expression 
of opinion of the solvent men, of the business men, 
of the men who were now sustaining and carrying 
on the business of the country, could be ascertained 
in his own State (New York,) it was that the bill 
which passed the Senate at the last session would 
be an unsafe law; that it looked too strongly to the 
interest of the debtor, or rather to the exemption 
of the debtor, and too litile to the security of the 
rights aud property of the creditor. Such, after 
time for examination and reflection, seemed to him 
to be the opinion which had been pronounced. 


Again, and it may have had-more influence on. 
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his action and feeling than it should, he had the re- 
iterated expression of men of standing and cha- 
racter,and of as much basiness ir: poriance in the 
city of New York as any men of that city, that the 
passage even cf the bill for which he had voted at 
the last session, would be an infliction upon that 
city infinitely more severe than the sweeping fire of 
December, 1835, and that the passaze of such a bill 
would be ineviiably more destructive to the solvent 
men of that city, and the business of the city, than 
that dreadful conflagration. He (Mr. Wricnr) 
could not say how much truth there was in this: he 


| could only say that the assertions came from au- 


thority which he ought to respect, and connected 
with which there was no political feeling or associ- 
ation to give them strength with him, for the authors 
of the assertions were men, he was sorry to say, 
who had never acted politically with him. 

Thus far his principal object had been to show 
the evidences from his own constituents upon 
which he had been calie! to actin this responsible 
legisla'ion. At the last session those evidences of 
public opinion seemed to him to take a very dif- 
ferent bearing from those exhibited at the present, 
and hence he had been intuced, but a few days 
since, to express the opinion that, at this late pe- 
riod in our short session, and in the backward 
state of the public bills which must be passed, there 
was no hope of maturing a bankrupt bill, which 
could meet the approbationof both Houses, and 
become a law; thatif sucha bill should again 
pa‘s this body, the other branch of Congress could 
not even consider, much less pass it; that the biil 
of the last session was much more imperfect in the 
judgment of those classes of our citizens most in- 
terested in the subject, thanhe had supposed it to 
be when he gaveit his vote, and should receive 
material modifications before it ought again to pass 
this body; that these must occupy the time of the 
Senate for several days, if attempted to be ma- 
tured, and must therefore render final action upon 
the billin the other House still more hopeless; and 
that, believing for these reasons that any time of 
the Senate spent upon it would be lost, he was wil- 
ling to vote for the posiponement of the whole 
subject. 

The pleasure of the Senate was to consider the 
bill, and hence these remarks from him, and they 
were not designed to protract discussion. 

A few words, and a very few, on the question of 
inc'uding banks and other trading corporations. 
He begged the Senate not to understand him as in- 
tending to enter into a labored constitutional arga- 
ment upon that important point. He was not ca- 
pable of doing s» thea—he had not studied 
the question sufficiently. If that were not 
so, it was not his intention to take tke time 
for such an argument now, but to throw out 
a few suggestions which seemed to him to be plain 
and pracuca!, for the consideration of gentlemen on 
all sides. He had learned from business men, what 
he had believed himself, that the principal moving 
cause fora bankrupt law had been the action of 
the banking institutioas—that in the time of ful- 
ness and expansion, from 1835 to 1337, they 
had forced out credits, which had been most 
active agents in producing the bankruptcies 
now appealing to Congress for a liberation from 
embarrassment. He (Mr. Wricur) admitted to 
the full extent the right of the S ates of the Union 
to charier incorporations for banking, and so far as 
he knew, to any other extent, always confined, of 
course, within the constitutional sphere which the 
State had chosen to prescribe. Under this admis- 
sion, when the Legislature of a State had exer- 
cised the power, what had it created? He cared 
not whether the State owned the stock of the incor- 
poration, or individuals—it made no manner of 
difference in his view of the question. What; 
then, had been created? A body, in the language 
of the law, “‘politic and corporate”—a person capa- 
ble of contracting and of being contracted with— 
a person capable of suing and of being sued—in 
other words, a legal fiction which, ina business 
sense, has the capacity of a freeman and a citizen 
of the State. That was all. Take the Bank of 
Alabama, and it was exclusively a State institu- 
tion—for the honorable Senator (Mr. Cray of Ala- 
bama) said, undoubtedly truly, that the State was 
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the sole owner of the stock. Suppose a suit is to 
be instituted in the courts of the State for the bene- 
fit of the Bank of Alabama, does the State of Ala- 
bama briog the suii? No. But this artificial ex- 
istence, this banking incorporation, created by the 
scvereign authority of the State, brings it. Again, 
suppose the Bank in defaul', and, by a citizen of 
that or any other Siate a suit is to be brough!; was 
it against the State cf Alabama? And would exe- 
cution issue to be satisfied by the Siate in its sove- 
reign capacily, or against the property of that 
State, properly speaking, as separate from its pro- 
perty in the bank? Certainly not. The execution 
would act upon the incorporation, and that alone— 
upon the legal fiction, as to its personal action, and 
upon the corporate property, and that only, as to 
its effective operation. 

Suppose the bankrupt law be made to acton that 
fiction. Would it put the sovereign State of Ala- 
bama under a commission of bankruptcy? No: but 
it would put the person of its creation, its legal fic- 
tion, into bankruptcy. That seemed to him to be 
the effect, and the only effect, of the inclusion of 
State corporations, His friend frem Arkansas, 
[Mr. Sevier,] had made a strong argument upon 
this point; bui was it periinent? The State itself 
might become bankrupt; but the State was not 
placed within the jnrisdiction of Congress. It was 
sovereign, and not, in any sense as such, subject to 
the legislation of Congress. It was not to the 
States that this power was songht to be extended, 
but to the artificial creations of the States, to the 
‘“‘perscns” which, in a legal sense, and for business 
purposes, they assume to create, and make material 
and practical agents in the transaction of the com- 
mon affairs of the community. The power of Con- 
gress to pass a bankrupt law reaching by its provi- 
sions and its action the business, and credit, and 
contracts of every trading man in the country, was 
not questioned; and were gentlemen prepared to 
contend that these artificial ‘“‘persons” which the 
States could create, weie superior, and entitled to 
exemptions and privileges not granted to freemen, to 
the persons created by the GreatCreator of all things? 

The honorable Senators to whose remarks he 
was more particularly replying, [Mr. Cray of Ala- 
bama, and Mr. Sevier of Arkansas,] must believe 
that he had peculiar reasons at this tme to feel 
kindly towards their respective Siates, and to re- 
speci all their soyereign rights. Stl he could not 
rate them, in creative power, above the Sovereign 
of the universe. He could not concede to them, ot 
to the “persons” of their creation, a superiority so 
vast, and so inconsistent with his feelings as a man, 
and his rights as a freeman. The corporations ex- 
isting by State authority are mere legal existences, 
the creatioas of the State; and are they superior ia 
moral and legal privileges, to the honorable Sena- 
tors who represent those Siates here? And if this 
Government is likely to exercise a power tyranni- 
cal and unjust over those honorable Senators, is it 
less objectionable than when exercised over those 
legal fictions of their respective States? over artifi- 
cial persons which the Sta'e may create, with attri- 
butes and powers not different in nature and cha- 
racter, however different in extent and eompass? 
What are these corporations? Nothing but busi- 
ness institutions, business “persons,” like a free- 
man; and so far froin carrying any power to the 
extent against them to which it can be carried 
against either of the Senators or either of the free- 
men of their respective States, it was beyond the 
ingenuity of huwnan power to exercise coercion on 
a fiction. The property of the corporatioa may be 
taken, and so may the property of the natural man; 
but when his property is consumed, coercion may 
be exercised over his person. Tne States of the 
honorable Senators could do this toany extent; but 
when a power expressly granted to this Govern- 
ment over the trade, and credit, and business of the 
country, is called into exercise, are we to be tuld 
that the legal fictions of the States are to be ex- 
empied from its operation, while the creations of 
God, the natural persons of the country, are ex- 
pressly subject to ii? He could not induce his 
mind to admit the preposterous idea in theory, or 
to assent to it in practice. : 
_ What was the law of his ewn Siate (New York) 
in relation to its own corporations? It was a bank- 
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rupt law upon its banks, and nothing less. It 


was that, when avy bank, chartered by 1s authori- | 


ty, shali suspend specie payments for the period of 
ten days, i's affairs and effects shall be handed over 


to honest men, receivers appointed by the authori- | 
ties of the State, to close it up, and do justice to | 
What had kept the banks of New | 


its creditors. 
York, in a sound condition, while the banks 
in the Middle, Seuthern, and Southwestern 
States had been involved, and in a state of sus- 
pension, for the last year anda half? Nothing, 
in the jadgment of any reflecting man, acquainted 
with the various State Jaws, but that provision of 
the law of the State which visited effective bank- 
ruptcy upon every defaulting bank. 

Had the sovereignty of his Sta'e exempted its 
banks from that provision? Not at all. It mat- 
tered not who held the s'ock—whether the State or 
individuais—the liabilities, in either case, went not 
beyond the stock held and paid in full, and under 
the law, the defaulting corporations were wound 
up for the benefit of the persons interested in them. 
Were the States, in their sovereign character, touch- 
ed by such a proceeding? His own State was yet 
a stockholder in many of its banks, but were they, 
therefore, exempted from the bankrupt provisions 
ofits laws? Why exempt them? When the State 
brought herself to the position of a bank stockhol- 
der, she placed that interest in snbjection to the 
same law and the same equity to which a similar 
interest, in the hands of the citizens, would be sub- 
ject in like circumstances. It shou!d be so, and 
the sovereignty of the State should furnish no ex- 
emption for the rotten insolvent banking institu- 
tions of her creation. 

The sovereignty of the Siate was not touched by 
the process. It was but afew years since, that one 
of the banks, in his own State, in which the State 
was a stockholder, was wound up in this manner. 
Still the Chancellor of the State, one of its own 
agents and servants, as readily isued an injuonc- 
tion against that bank, and delivered its affairs and 
effects into the hands and charge of a receiver, as 
if the State had had no interest init. And what 
was the consequence? Every dollar of the stock, 
the interest of the State, proved to have been sunk 
and lost. Was the sovereignty of the Siate lost or 
impaired by that proceeding? Were its pride,y its 
credit, its great and essential interests, impaired and 
prostrated, because one of the banks of its creation 
had proved to have been grossly mismanged, and 
to be perfectly insolvent? Or because it had been 
unwise enough to invest the money of i's people in 
such an institution? If consequences such as these 
had followed the winding up of the rotten bank to 
which he referred, neither the State nor her peeple 
had yetto realize those fatal injuries. If then a 
bankrupt law of the State itself, operating upon the 
corporations of its creation, did not impair its so- 
vereignty, injure its credit, or jeopard the inte- 
rests of its people, even where the State itself was 
astockholder, why should such fearful apprehen- 
sions be entertained, where the bankrupt Jaw is one 
passed by Congress, in pursuance of its expressly 
granted constitutional power? He was wholly un- 
able to answer the inquiry, nor was he able to 
perceive the slightest difference, either in principle 
or effect, whether the stock of the incorporation, to 
be made subject to the bankrupt lsw, was the pro- 
perty of the State chartering the company, of its 
citizens, or of strangers to both. 

There was no question about the power of Con- 
gress to passa uniform bankrupt law; and to what 
could it apply? Need he say to all interests of the 
same grade and characte:? When, then, a sove- 
reign State creates an incorporation for banking 
purposes, was this corporate banker to be exempt- 
ed from the liabilities to which the private banker 
of the State must unquestionably be made subject? 
Mast the corporate banking power be subject to the 
provisions of a bankrupt law, when the stock is 
held by the citizens of the State, and not when the 
stock is held by the State itself? The liability of 
the stockholder does not go, in either case, beyond 
the stock itself? No other property than that of the 
corporation can be touched by the proceedings in 
bankruptcy. The State, therefore, when a stcck- 
holder, cannot be affected in its sovereignty, its 
credit, its property, beyond the mere stock owned; 
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and where is the ground of eXemption, in either 
case, which an individual might not claim with 
equal force and justice? 

The individual of wealth, who might a be stock- 
holder in the same bank, could be no further af- 
fected by a subjection of the bank to the provisions 
of a bankrupt law, in the worst possible event, 
than the loss of hs stock. His general credit as 
an individual woud not be destroyed, because an 
incorporation in which he might happen to held 
stock became bankrupt. The only influence upon 
him, orhis credit, would be his ability or not to 
lose his corporate stock. So precisely with a 
State holding stock in its own incorporations. The 
existence of the State as such, and its other pro- 
perty, and its credit, are as distinct from the cor- 
poration in which it may hold stock, as are those 
of the individual in the case supposed. | There 
does not seem, therefore, to be any reason for ex- 
empting the corporation from the provisions of a 
bankrupt law in the one case, which do not prevail 
with equal force in the other, nor any reasons of 
justice, or of business expediency, in either, which 
would not equally exempt every private banker 
and individaal trader. 

Was the pringiple, then, upon which the exemp- 
tion was attempted to be sustained, that of State 
sovereignty, sufliciently well settled and clear to 
warrant the conclusion coutended for? He thought 
not. 

His impression was, that in England Sovereignty 
itself was subj-ct to bankrup'cy, under the English 
law, if it chose to invest property in particular in- 
terests; in trading, merchandising, banking, etc. 
and was just as liable to be proceeded against as a 
subject. That, he believed, was a well settled 
principle of English law. The crown was not 
protection, if its wearer embarked his interests in 
trading or commercial enterprises. Was the case 
different in regard to a State? He could conceive 
no difference. 

Toese few brief suggestions he threw out for the 
consideration of members, in determining the ques 
tion of the power of Congress to embrace banks, 
and other trading cerporations, in the provisions 0 
a bankrupt law. 

Bat he wou'd make another suggestion. It was 
said Congress could not include the corporations as 
d-btors, and still the bill before the Senate con- 
tained express provisions to include them as 
credi‘ors, and to give them all the powers and privi- 
leges of other creditors under a bankrapt law. 

Now is it so, that, under the constitutional powers 
granted, Congress can give to these institutions the 
benefits of a banktupt law as creditors, and not 
subject them to the debtor responsibilities of the 
same law. Were they, as members of Congress, 
So to construe their powers, and so to practise upon 
them? The banks havea credit or ioterest, at this 
moment, vastly greaterin amount than any other 
similar interest existing in the country, and he was 
ready to admit that the influence of a bankrupt law 
upon the ou'standing debts of these institutions 
might be fearfal—might be destructive. He would 
not, however, ener upon tkat consideration now, 
as he had touched upon it at the last session. Still 
he could not admit, great as was the interest in- 
volved, that these imsiitutions were to enjoy the 
summary exercise cf the creditor power under a 
bankrupt law, and not be subj«ct to the correspond- 
ing debtor liabilities; that they were to be per- 
mitted to put the whole commanity under a com- 
mission of bankruptcy, and not to be the subjects 
of such commission themselves. More especially 
be could not consent to this practical exercise of 
our constifutional powers pow. What is the news 
of the day? Why that the banks, not singly, but 
in battalions, are failing to redeem their obliga- 
tions, and to hold themselves liable to comply with 
their contracts and promises. Hence it wes pecu- 
liarly proper, as well as necessary, that they 
should, by law, be put under a commission of bank- 
raptey for the benefit of their creditors, and he 
should find the utmost difficulty, in the present an 
pect of affairs in the couatry, and with bis present 
views of the powers and duties of Congress in the 
matter, to voie for any bankrupt law which should 
not include banks and trading corporations within 
its provisions as debtors as well as creditors. 
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SPEECH OF MR. DUNCAN, 
OF OHIO, 

In the House of Representatives, January 25th and 
26th, 1841—In Committee of the Whole, on the 
Treasury note bill. 

Mr. DUNCAN addressed the committee as fol- 

ows: 

Mr. Cuainman: Whether the present measure is 
viewed with reference to its expediency or its con- 
stitutionality, it would seem fruitless to spend much 
time in its discussion. That it is constitutional, 
we have the hizhest authority; we have the Consii- 
tution before us, and we see that it contains no pro- 
hibition—neither does the measure effect any of 
the reserved rights to the States, or to the people— 
neither does it subvert or threaten any principle of 
liberty, or the overthrow of any free institution. 
As to all these, it is perfectly harmless; so that its 
adoptian will violate no principle which it is our 
duty to maintain. It will be harmless. Such has 
been the practice of providing means for the Go- 
vernment from its beginning. General Washing- 
ton signed and approved a bill to authorize the is- 
sue of Treasury notes. So other Administrations, 
as well as this, have exercised the power of 
issuing Treasury notes. It is a policy which 
has ever been exercised as a function of the 
Government. But constitutional objections are 
in bad time and taste from the Federal 
party of this House, who have ever claimed the 
right to draw the Constitution over any mea- 
sure which they might think “ necessary and proper;” 
a party who can, and do, make the Constitution 
mean one thing at one time, and another thing at 
an other time, just as party purposes and pecuni- 
ary advantages may be secured or advanced. Sir, 
no Federal crocodile whining, here or elsewhere, 
against the constitutionality of this measure, is 
going to lead me into a general constitutional de- 
fence of it. There is no sincerity in the objection 
with these who make it. But next, is this measure 
expedient? I answer, it is expedient if it is ne- 
cessary. If the Government wants means, there 
are but two waysof supplying that want. We 
must either authorize the Secretary to issue Trea- 
sury notes to the amount of the means wanted, or 
authorize him to obtain a loan for the same. Here, 
as on every thing else, political, pecuniary, and 
financial, the two parties are divided. The Demo- 
cratic party are in favor of using the credit of the 
Government in the plan of Treasury notes to the 
amount of what may be necessary to supply the 
defict in the revenue; that is, we think the Go- 
veroment should do asa prudent and economical 
individual would do, if he found himself short of 
means in the liquidation of a claim for work done 
him; he would give his obligation, if it would an- 
swer the purpose, and satisfy his creditor, until 
he could avail himself of the means to discharge 
the demand. Such is the situation of the Govern- 
ment at this time. 

The Secretary of the Treasury informs us—and 
the Committee of Ways and Means sustain him— 
that there were will be a deficit in the receipts of 
the Government for the first quarter, owing to the 
inequality of the collection of revenue, as well as 
in the inequality of the expenditures, and the object 
of this bill is to supply that deficit, as well as to 
provide for the present year against any and all 
contingencies that may arise, either from a revul- 
sion in trade, and a diminution in revenue on im- 
posts thereby, ora bank panic with which this 
country may again be prostrated, as it has so often 
been. That there will be, I say, a deficit for the 
first quarter, there is no doubt. | will read a part of 
the Secretary’s annualreport, which'l will alsomake 
a part of my printed remarks. This report will 
exhibit the financial condition of the Government 
at this time, and the probable receipts of the Go. 
vernment for this year, as well as the expenditures 
called for by the various Depariments. This docu- 
ment will be read with bgh satisfaction by every 
friend of this Administration who has heard it vili- 
fied and slandered fot its profligacy and extrava- 

pance by the demagogues and reckless office seekers, 

who have been too successful in overthrowing the 

Democratic party and an Adminisiration of the 

people’s choice. But now for the Secretary's esti- 

mates, He says that~ 


“It may be stated, from the data 1n possesion of this tay 
ment, that the receipts, under the existing laws, will probably be 


as follows: 

From customs : : - $19,000,000 
Fromlands - - - - . . 3,500,000 
From miscellaneous - ’ 80,000 


Add the expected balance in the Treasury, availa. 
bleonthe Ist of Januarynext - . - 1,580,855 


—_——— 





The aggregate of ordinary means for the next year 
would then be . . . ce - 24,160,855 

There will be nothing more, either of principal or 
interest, due from banks, which is likely to be 
made available,exceptabout - - e 

A power will exist, under the act of 3lst March, 
1840, to issue Treasury notes till a year from 
its passage expires, but not to make the whole 
emission outstanding at any one time exceed 
five millions of dollars 

This will furnish additional means, equal to the 
computed amount which can be issued at the 
close of the present year, being about - - 312.618 


220,000 


Hence, there may be added, from these several 
sources, 80 much as to make the whole means 
for the nextyear - - - - - 

On the other hand, the expenditures for 1841, for 
ordinary purposes, if Congress make no reduc- 
tion in the appropriations requested by the diffe- 
rent Departments, are estimated at : - 19,250,000 


24,723,473 


This would would leave a balance in the Treasury, 
at the close of the year, equal to - : ° 5,473,473 


But certain payments must also be made on ac- 
count of the funded and unfunded debt, unless 
Congress authorize contracts to be formed for ex- 
tending the time of their payment. Thus, there 
will be required— 

On account of the funded debt, chiefly for the cities 
of this District . : - - - $149,200 

For the redemption of Treasury notes, if all the 
others be issued which car be under the present 
law, as then the amount returned within A. D. 





1841 will probably not exceed 4,590,000 
_ 4,619,200 
Estimated balance in the Treasury atthe close of 


the next year, after all payments whatever - $824,273 


It is seen by this report, and the estimates as cal- 
culated, that there will be a balance in the Trea- 
sury at the end of the year, of $824,273, and but 
for the present deficit in the Treasury, no issue of 
Treasury notes would be necessary. Could the 
expenditures of the whole year be equally divided 
to each quarter, the anticipated receipt of the year 
would be ample; but it frequently happens that the 
heaviest expenditures fall upon quarters of the 
year when the receipts of revenue are the lightest. 
Hence the necessity of providing means against 
contingencies. 

It will be seen by the application of the Natchez 
Bask, to have suspended by action of Congress 
the collection ofa claim which the Government 
has upon that institution, that the Treasury will be 
minus in the present quarter the amount of that 
claim, from the Treasurer’s report. The claim is, 
I believe, $180,000. If the collection of this claim 
should be postponed, it will addto the necessity 
of the issue of Treasury notes. Then we see that 
means must be raised. The condition of the 
Treasury requires it. The honor, justice, and 
obligations of the Government demand it. How, 
again I ask, is the means to be raised? We, the 
Democracy, say, by the issue of Treasury notes, 
which is asafe and convenient method. It is 
speedy. I:is done at once, without trouble and 
without cost or expense. The Federalists are op- 
posed to this way. They are for making a loan. 
And where can we borrow the money?—from the 
banks? No: they are unable to pay their own 
debis. Toeirrag promises will not serve the pur- 
poses of Government. Where next will we 
go? To private capitaliss? It is doubtful 
whether such an amount could be precured 
from them in this country, nor would capita- 
lists be willing to withdraw their money from 
hands where it is secure, to Irnd it for so short a 
time as the Government sha!! want it. Where 
next shall we go?. To European capitalists? We 
owe them a little too much already, as we have 
seen by the influence which they wielded of late in 
our domestic and political institutions. Besides, if 
we were dispo-ed to sink our nation and oar p-ople 
farther in degradation and va»ssalage to the money- 
ed aristocracy of the London Exchange by making 
a foreign loan, there is not time to accomplish it to 
meet the wants of the Government. ‘The Treasu- 
ry wants the moncy now. It is now means are 
wanted; wanted for the pensioners; wanted for the 


army; and wanted for the civil officers of your 
Government, here and elsewhere. Buta national 
debt isa darling object with the Federal party. 
They have long since adopted the English maxim, 
that “a national debt is a national blessing.” And 
if that debt could be commenced undera Democra- 
tic Administration, they would enjoy all the bene- 
fits that would accrue to Federal Aristocracy 
without the political odium of having con- 
tracted it. But, sir, I think we will leave the 
exercise of that policy to the coming Adminis- 
tration. It shall have both the party benefits 
and the responsibility. And now, sir, having brief- 
ly shown that present means are wanted to enable 
the Government to fulfil its engagements for the 
present quarter, and having expressed my opinion 
in favor of the issue of Treasury notes for that 
purpose, in preference to obtaining a loan, and 
thereby commencing the establishment of a na- 
tional debt, which I consider a national curse, I 
might conclude my speech, but for certain 
charges and assertions which have been made in 
the course of this debate by gentlemen of the Oppo- 
sition, which I feel bound to respond to in part. I 
will present those charges and assertions, and re- 
spond to them as I present them. 

The Secretary of the Treasury informs us, by his 
report, that the Government has promptly met 
every demand which has been presented upon the 
Treasury during the last year. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Barnarp] says that is not 
the fact. He tells us that the Government is largely 
indebted, and that the Treasury Department has 
been postponing, through various other Depart- 
ments, the jast claims and demands seitled 
and authorized by law to be paid, and that 
even the admitted claims and wages of the 
laborers upon our public buildings, works, and 
fortifications, have been postponed until the first of 
April next. Now, sir, I deny all of this, and pro- 
nounce every word of it destitute of foundation; 
and I assert, that the Government has met every 
claim which it was bound to pay, or had the right 
to pay. The gentleman referred us to Indian trea- 
ties and other claims which have been admitted 
and acknowledged as due, but he forgot to tell us 
that those are funded debts; and the Treasury can 
make no payments, except as authorized by law, 
but what have been made, and are now authorized 
tobe made, without new legislation upon those 
claims. Bat let us look to the postponements 
which the gentleman presented as evidence of the 
violation of gocd faith on the part of the Govern- 
ment. I have often, heretof re, made an “‘.4pril 
fool” of myself by examining into charges made 
here against the Administration. I have also ex- 
amined this charge, and fiod myself more fooled 
than ever. 

Afier the gentleman told us of fifty instances of 
postponed claims which he had heard of, (and all 
of which he believed,) he presented one, the evi- 
dence of which, he informed us, was on‘a piece of 
paper which he held in his hand, buat re- 
fused to give us the name of the individual 
who vouched for i's truth. That claim is represent- 
ed to be nineteen dollars. He further stated that 
claims fcr labor dene on the public buildings in 
this place were postponed, and a reduction or- 
dered of the amount first stipulated to be paid. 
The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wiss] rose 
and added a tact of the same kind to the list of 
postponements. H- said that be had seen circu- 
lars issued by authority, informing those who had 
labored and were laboring on Old Point, that there 
would be a reduction on the amount stipulated to 
be paid, and a postponement of pzyment until the 
first of next April, and that he bad ased and ex- 
posed that ci:cularin the recent canvass. Now, 
sir, charges of this character constitated no small 
part of the gentleman’s two days’ speech, [Mr. 
Barnarp] Well, what does this emeunt to? I 
addressed the following commen:cation to the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury: 


Houses or REPRESENTATIVE 
January 23 1841. 
Sir: Ina part of your anual report, you say that the Trea- 
sury has promptly metevery demand made upon it during the 
last year, or until the date of your report. This has been con- 
tradicted by several of the Opposition members. It is asserted 
here, and made a matter of complaint, and no small abuse, that 
payments for labor done on the public buildings in this place 
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h ened until the first of April next; and that the 
amount of sipalaied wages would be reduced. If such is the 
act, will you have the goodness to inform me, and give me the 
reasons for such postponement and reduction. 
Yours, with respect, 
A. DUNCAN. 


‘on. Levi! Woopsvury, 
es Secretary of the Treasury. 
Here is his answer: 
Treasury DeparTMENt, Jan. 23, 1841. 

Sin: In reply to your inquiries of this date, whether payments 
for labor on the public buildings in this city have been postponed 
until the Ist of April next, or the amount of wages proposed to 
be reduced, and, if so, the reasons therefore, 1 have the honor 
to submit the fellowing statement: . 

All the labor on these buildings, carried on under the imme- 
diate charge of the Commissioners, has been paid for as soon as 
done, so far as my knowledge extends. So has that performed 
by contractors, it 1s presumed; asall the requisitions for money 
to pay them have been promptly met. + 

Bat, in a case of necessity, since the appropriation was ex: 
hausted, and during the present month, I understand that the 
Committee on Public Buildings of the House of Representa- 
tives have, on application of the workmen, advised the Super- 
intendent of the Public Buildings to permit some of the labor- 
ers to work on some ef the stone till the new appropriation pass; 
and I presume that he has acquiesced in the advice. The 
Board of Commissioners, however, has not interfered in this 
case; nor has this Department, nor has either of them, proposed 
any reduction in wages. 

Respectfully, 
LEVI WOODBURY. 
Hon. ALEXANDER DuNCAN. 


P. 8S. To obviate any mistake, I would add, that there is a 
claim by some workmen for lost time, under a resolution to in- 
demnify them, passed by Congress at the last session: but this 
is not for work done, but rather for inability to obtain work; 
and as no appropriation has yet been made to pay {the claim, 
of course it has not been and cannot be paid till Congress think 
propertomake one. yr ae L. W 

1 addressed a similar communication to the Se- 
cretary of War, in relation to the suspensions of 
payment for labor done at Old Point, and here is his 
answer. 


War Orrics, January 23, 1841. 
Str: You are aware, that at the last session of Congress the 
military appropriation bill contained a provision, authorizing 
the President to suspend the expenditure of certain amounts 
therein appropriated, if, in his opinion, the condition of the 
Treasury should require it. After the adjournment, the Secre- 
ary of the Treasury signified to the President, that the necessi- 
ties of the Treasury required that he should avail himself of 
the authority vested in him by this clause, and suspend these 
expenditures. This was accordingly done; but upon an assu- 
rance from Mr. Woodbury, that the Treasury would be ina 
more flourishing condition at the end of the year 1840, or at far- 
thest by April, 1841. I authorized the officers cRarged with those 
works,which, from their nature, would have been seriously in- 
jured by entire suspension, to carly them on on a reduced 
scale, provided the contractors and workmen would consent, 
without any additional charge upon the Government, to wait for 
payment until the first of January, or the firstof April. No 
reduction is to be made upon the amount stipulated to be paid. 
The President removed the order suspending these payments 
and prohibiting the continuance of the works Jate in October 
Jast: but the season was too far advanced to renew them advan- 
tageously—and it would still have been inconvenient to the 
Treasury to anticipate the payments promised for the 
ist January. Upon the passage of the Treasury bill 
now under consideration, these payments and others for 
arrearages due for militia and subsistence in Florida 
will be made. IT have no doubt the Secretary of the Treasury 
would have been able to meet all these demands, if the receipts 
had been simultaneous wiih them; but there are portions of the 
year when the disbursements are necessarily large and the re- 
ceipts small. The Treasury, to be free from embarrassment, 

must always have five millions surplus to go and come upon. 

Very truly yours, 
J. R. POINSETT. 
Hon. ALEXANDER Duncan. 


So it will be found in all cases where payments 
have been suspended. The appropriations run 
out, and the workmen are permitted to go on with 
the work, upon the condition that they will wait for 
their pay until Congress shall make an appropri- 
ation. It is matter of choice and preference with 
them. So it is with temporary clerks, who are paid 
from the contingent fund. The fund runs out, and 
clerks of this description can receive no pay, uatil 
Congress appropriates money. Still the clerks go 
on to perform their work, upon their own respon- 
sibility, and at their own risk. If Congress should 
make no appropriation, they, asin the case of the 
laborers on public works, would receive no pay; 
and this is what constitutes the suspensions of pay- 
ment which the gentleman alludes to, and out of 
which he has manufactured such frauds on the side 
of the Government; and such distress on the part of 
the poor workmen. 

I would not have troubled the committee with 
this expose, only that I am desirous of showing to 
the country how little reliance is to be placed on 
charges made upon the Administration by a party, 
whose control of the Government is to be perpe- 
tuated by the same system of misrepresentation, 
falsehood, and slander, which has brought them 
into power. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. Evans] in- 
dulged in both abuse and sarcasm of the War De- 
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partment, for what he calls the sedentary militia ia 
Florida. He derided such an orgenization as 
worse than worthless. He treated it as the evi- 
dence of imbecility on the part of the Executive 
and the War Depariment. This is a strange note 
with what we heard last fall during the election 
campaign. Then we were told by every Whig 
speaker, from the political negotiator with the 
shavers, stockjobbers, Shylocks, and brokers of the 
London Exchange, (Daniel Webster.) down to the 
most sniffling Whig whiftet of political mimicry, 
that the Executive was about to overset the liber- 
ties of this country by a military despotism. The 
weak and the silly, from one end of the Union to 
the other, were thrown into alarm and consterna- 
tion, weepings and wailiogs, by the note of milita- 
ry despotism. The President was organizing an 
army of two hundred thousand men to seize upon 
the libertiss of this people. The wife was to be 
deprived of her husband—the parent of his son— 
and the sister of her brother: all were to be press- 
ed into the service of the President, and marched, 
and whipped, and shot, as the rules of war and the 
laws of despotism might dictate. But now the 
President and the War Department are found with 
whai? wielding the sceptre of despotism with an 
army of two hundred thousand men, with the 
sword in one hand and the purse in the other 
(Independent Treasury?) No; he is now found 
struggling in acomplicated war with a savage ene- 
my, to maintain the honor of the nation, and the 
safety and peace of its citizens, with a sedentary 
army of five hundred militia, whose pay is six do'- 
lars per month, without the power to increase the 
number or augment the pay; and he derided, 
abused, and taunted, and his Administration de- 
nounced because of imbecility. The abuse which 
the gentleman drew from this organization of ‘‘se- 
dentary militia” induced me to investigate the sub- 
ject. 1 opened a correspondence with the Secreta- 
ry of War, and here are the papers with which I 
have been furnished. They are the letiers between 
the Secretary of War and Brevet Gen. Read, com- 
mander im Florida, which show the whole system 
of organiz ition, and the motives and objec's to be 
effected by it. I will ask the Clerk to read these 
papers, beginning at the one marked A and so pro- 
ceed. [The Clerk read.}] I regret, said Mr. D. 
that the number aad lengin of those letters will pre- 
vent me from giving them a place in my printed 
remarks, which would make comment apon them 
unnecessary. I will now briefly explain the ob- 
ject and the system. 


The organization is called “infantry for neigh- 
borhood defence in Florida.” In the summer of 
1838, Mr. Poinsett recommended such an organi- 
zation of the settlers who had been driven from their 
farms by the Indians. I need not inform members 
here that families who were driven from their farms 
in Florida were furnished rations by a law of Con- 
gress. The Secretary of War conceived and 
adopted the plan of organizing such persons for 
“fireside” defence. The object was double, and 
the result has beendouble. The object was to form 
a military defence, and the improvement of the 
country. The result has been, that this organiza- 
tion (about five hundred in number) has super- 
seded the same number of mounted men, which 
would have been required, in addition to the regu- 








lar force in Florida; and it has been found, by ac- | 


tual calculation, that this organization has cost but 
one-sixth of the same number of mounted men. 
Another result has been, that the Government hes 
been saved from vast expense, which it would have 
incurred by the transportation of grain and foiage 
for the support of troops and horses, which, to a 
great extent, bas been supplied by the cultivation 


. which this system has encouraged and secured. 


The duties and privileges which this organization 
imposes and secures are: for a part of those em- 
braced in it to cultivate their farms, while a part 
are patrolling and scouting from post to post; they 
are changed at the end of given intervals. It is a 
rule of this erganization, that no person is to be or- 
dered more than twenty miles from his farm: and 
this is what gentlemen deride and condemn, as 
making the whole system weak and ridiculous; but 
without such arule, the whole system would fail, 
or rather it never have been established, and one of 
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the leading objects (viz: the cultivation of the 
farms) would be defeated—for the militia could not 
cultivate their farms, if they were ordered a greater 
distance than twenty miles from them, at frequent 
in‘ervals. 

It is supposed that this organization has been as 
beneficial in point of military defence, as the same 
number of mounted men would have been for the 
same time. Itis reasonable to suppose so, fora 
higher interest stimulates them. They defend their 
farms and their firesides, as well as their country. 
So much for the President's sedentary militia, so 
much the subjec of Whig derision. 

Prior to the overthrow of this Administration, 
and to effect that purpose, this land was filled with 
howlings and lamentations about its extravagance 
and profligacy. Extravagant appropriations for 
harbors, fortifications, national defences, public 
buildings, canals, roads, and every species of im- 
provements, were paraded to expose the extrava- 
gance of the Administration. But how has the 
note changed ! We have heard Whig gentlemen, 
for the last week, exhaust their mental and physi- 
cal powers in denouncing the Administration for 
(in their own language) its niggardliness and 
penuriousness. It is charged with having dri- 
velled out insufficient appropriations, and the 
dilapidated and decaying condition of the pub- 
lic works and fortifications is now paraded 
to expore the penurious, and miserable, selfish, 
and narrow policy of this Administration, “to 
save its popularity, and secure its re-election.” 
How will such notes meet the ear of the public, 
whose head: are yet ringing with the peals of ex- 
travagance, ruin and profligacy? Gentiemen may 
reconcile these conflicting charges with a commu- 
nity whom they have so basely abused and misled. 
It is no duty of mine. 

But while on the charges of extravagance before 
the election, and of penuriousness since the election, 
lask to present some figures and facts which I extract 
from cfficial reperts, which are as true in politics 
and finance as the book of worship is in divinity. 

I read frem the reports of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, Executive documents, Ist session 25th 
Congress; vol. 24 ror 1839-40, Doc. No. 17, page 
9, and Doc. No. 3 for this session, page 2. 

These documents show that the expenditures for 
the year 1835 were $17,573,141 56 





1836‘ 30,863,164 04 
1837“ 37,265,037 15 
1838 “ 39,455,438 34 


These avgregates include all the heavy expendi- 
tures of the Indian wars, Iodian treaties, Indian re- 
movals, interest and principle, paid on funded debts, 
redemption of Treasury notes, and border difficul- 
ties that occurred since 1835, in the years to which 
the amount is annexed. So do the expenditures 
of 1839. Here is a table showing more particu- 
larly the expenses of that year, as reported in Doe. 
No. 3, 24 session 26:h Congress, page 21: 


EXPENDITURES For (839. 
Civil, miscellaneous, 
and foreign inter- 
course ~ $1,918,187 58 
Military - 14,266,860 34 
Naval 6,225,002 75 
_—_— $25,110,050 67 
Public debt,including 
interest on Holland 
debt : . 
Treasury notes re 
deemed, including 
interest - 11,101,111 02 
Trust funds - - 1,010,523 29 





93,251 17 


12,204,885 48 
-——— $37,614,996 15 
It isseen by this table that the whole expendi- 
tures for 1839 were $37,614,936 15, including the 
redemption of Treasury notes and the trast funds; 
but deduct these, which is proper to be done, 
for they were debts of another year—I say 
deduct them, and the expenditures of 1839, will 
be but $25,410,050 67. Now, let us look to 
the aggregate expenditares of 1849. The expendi- 
tures were, in the entire year, $22,489,349 51; 
and such has been the policy of the Ad- 
ministration, and such ifs retrenchments, that 
$19,000,000 will cover the expenses for the present 
year, (1841;) so says the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and such are the estimates from data furnished by 
all the Departments. I have presented these figures 
and facts for the benefit of those who may read 
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me. I desire that the people may have 
these facts, to put in contrast with the charges of 
extravagance with which the Administration was 
denounced through every Bank-bought corrupted 
organ in the land, and every Federal demagogne 
that could conceive a falsehood, or express the con- 
ceptions of ancther. It will be seeu that the Ad- 
minixtration has succeeded jin redueing the expen- 
ditures of the Government from $39,000,000 per 
annum to $19,000,000; and, still strange to say, 
one of the reasons of its overthrow was the charge 
of extravagance and profligacy. It is difficult to 
say which is most criminal, the foul spirit that pro- 
pagated such slanders, or the wilful stupidity 
that makes them available. 

But, sir, in order to benight the public mind, and 
to pave the way for every species of profligacy that 
the coming Administration may be guilty of, it is 
boldly asserted on this floor that this Government is 
now indebted to the amount of $30,000,000, and 
that a loan ought forthwith to be contracted, and 
the debt settied. Why, Mr. Speaker, what is not 
tii man prepared to say who will make such an 
assertion? But as no evidence or statistics has 
been or can be produced to sustain the assertion, I 
sliall satisfy myself with meeting it with a direct 
and unqualified denial, and shall class it with the 
namerous falsehoods and slanders, which, as I be- 
fore said, have been but too successful. 

‘There may be some unexpended appropriation 
atthe expiration of this Administration. There 
always has been, and always will be at the expira- 
tion of every administration. Those may be called 
floating nnexpended appropriations. They pass 
trom year to year,as well as from administration 
to administration. 

There were demands of this character to the 


amount of ten or twelve millions fell upon this 
Adminis'ration, when it come into power. There 
will not, perhaps, be one-fourth of that amount 


transferred to the coming administration. I know of 
none at this moment. I donot now speak of Indian 
annvities, Indian treaties, and the Holland claim on 
thix Distriet, assumed by the General Government; 
they are funded debts, and no administration can 
pay them off, without farther legislation. The Go- 
ment never was clearer of debt and embarrassment 
than itis at this momert. It never was in a situa- 
tion since its first organization, to manage and con- 
duct its functions with more ease and less expense 
in proportion to its magnitude, than itis at this 


‘tine. The country is fast overcoming the embar- 


rasrment and calamities brought upon it by the 
frauds and mismanagement of the banking institu- 
tions—trade and commerceare reviving—our com- 
mercial debt, which grew out of overtrading and 
overbanking is paid, and we have a fair promise of 
a bountiful harvest of revenue from imposts and 
land sales. The Florida war may be said to be at 
anend. The Indians, we are told, are daily com- 
ing in and surrendering themselves, their arms, 
and their wives and children. Our border diffical- 
ties, itis believed, will be settled without further 
diffienity. The Federal party come into power in 
peace and plenty, outof debt, and wiih the com- 
tortable sam of about five millions in advance, which 
this bill will furaish, to commence operations. 
What a contrast! How did Mr. Van Buren find 
the Government and the country when he came 
into office? The Florida war raging, one of the most 
complicated, expensive, end difficult wars that this 
Government has encountered, owing to the nature 
of the enemy, the character of the climate which 
was its seat, and the advantages the face of the 
country give the enemy—border difficulties of the 
most complex character—the surplus revenue 
squandered, or what was the same, deposited with 
ihe States (beter far that it had been thrown into 
the Potomac)—nine hundred banks, with three- 
fourths of all the newspapers, united 'o paralyze all 
bis movements and overthrow his administration. 
Add to these the bank suspensions, which left him 
vithout a dollar inthe Treasury, and the sespen- 
sin of commerce, which stepped op the channels 
of revenne—and all this in two m-nths after his 
ineuguration. All this before he had time to per- 
form the first official act. Bat more of this here- 
after. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr, Barwarp] 
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told us that this Administration had issued 
$25,000,000 of Treasury notes from its beginning 
to this time; and that it would now owe every dol- 
lar of that amount if it (the Administration) had 
not seized upon the Government property and 
made forced sales, at great sacrifices, for their re- 
demption. I asked the gentleman, at the time, to 
inform us what property the Government had 
seized on, what it bad sold that was not its right 
and its duty to sell. The gentleman promised us 
the information, but that was all; he did not give 
it, and, what is worse, he cannot. I meet that 
charge with a direct denial. It is groundless in all 
its parts, and I defy him, or any other man, to sus- 
tain it, 

It is somewhat amusing to hear and see the ex- 
ullation manifested and expressed by the Federal 
party at the overthrow of the Democracy. ‘The 
expiring Administration!’ “The successful par- 
ty!” “The defunct party!” “The prostrated 
Administration!” “The party coming into pow- 
er;” and such expressions of unbridled exaltation 
is the beginning, the middle, and the ending, of 
every Whig speech we hear. Well, poor fellows, 
I do not biams them. They have been in political 
exi'e for forty years. A gentleman telis me that 
they owned the Government four years within that 
time. True; but that was no Administration, 
within the meaning of our Constitution or our po- 
litical langnage: it was an interreroum of that 
time: it was a Federal interregnum of the Govern- 
ment, in violation of the spirit of the Constitation, 
and in open defiance of the will of the people and 
the majesty of our political institations. No man 
can call that an Administration, without violence 
and political profanity. Yes, sir, the Federal par- 
ty have been in banishment for forty years. For 
forty years they have been rowing up ‘Salt river” — 
bareheaded and barebacked—on half rations, and 
now that they are restored to the Federal days of 
98, they have a right to exult. I would do so if 
I were in their place. The more than a hun- 
dred thousand lean, long, lank, hungry, and 
wolfish office seekers who are now thronging, and 
who are to throng this city, to seize the “spoils of 
victory,” bearing in their features and aspect evi 
dences of worse than Siberian poverty,speaks poorly 
for the country they have left. If the inhabitants 
from “the head waters of Salt river” are fairly 
represented by those who are now flocking here 
for the spoils, I would judge it to be either a poor 
country, or the inhabitants to live by the ragged 
promises of banks without capital, or subjects to 
swindle. If I were capable of advising my friends, 
my advice would be to keep clear of the Salt river 
country. I would advise them to give the Fede- 
ralists ancther “shake.” The result of this election 
is but a triumph over mep; it is no triumph over 
principle. There was no issue of principle made 
in the contest. It will be no violation of the fun- 
damental! principle, which every Democrat hol js 
sacred, viz: “that the voice of the people is the su- 
preme law of the land,” to disregard the result of 
this election only as a triumph of men. Every 
Democrat is at lideriy to stand to his principles and 
the measures which have characterized his party. 
It is an anomaly io politics and in government, 
that an administration should be overthrown upon 
no principle. 

It is equally strange that an Administration 
should come into power upon no principle; but such 
is the fact. Ihave said that it wasan anomaly; 
not quite, there have beea some such insiances. 
Whea and while the Jews were enjoying the daily 
manifestations of the living God, un‘er the admi- 
nistration of Moses, they descited the one and sur- 
rendered the other, and betook themselves to ido!a- 
try; anon made a golden ca'f, and they did it di- 
vine honors; not that they were to receive higher 
benefits, but they wanted a change. That word 
change has ever been a potent word. It was the 
word change in the mouth of Hanno and his dema- 
goguical adheren’s, that overthrew Hannibal, and, 
with him, sunk the Republic of Carthage. It was 
the word change, in cénnection with the golden 
bribes of Persia, that subverted the Grecian liber- 
ties and the Grecian Repub'ics That word change, 
and Persian gold, did what the arms of Persia 
was unable to do. So, too, the word change, and 
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British gold, may do what the arms of England 
could notdo. They may subvert the liberties of 
this people, and overthrow this Republic. That word 
change, and the British moneyed influence, have ac- 
complished one step: they have made one successful 
effort. They have overthrown as pure and upright 
an Administration as ever administered this Go- 
vernment. They have defeated the re-election of 
a President, and as sound, a3 pure, and as talented 
a patriot as ever filled the Executive of this Go- 
vernment or any o'her—one who has administered 
the Government upon the same Democratic prin- 
ciples, and in support of the same measures, by 
which this, in the short space of half a century, has 
grown to be a mighty Republic—and one, too, who 
waselected by an overwhelming majority of the 
American freemen to carry out the very measures 
which have characterized and marked every offi- 
cial act of his. His Administration has been ho- 
nest, faithfu', able, economical and patriotic, and 
his avowal of principle, as well as the party who 
sustained him, open, fearlesss, and candid—avow- 
ing at all times and in all places the principles and 
measures which should guide and govern him and 
them. And how was this honest expose met? Why, 
the Federal candidate positively refused to present 
any “expression of principle fer the public eye,” 
or to give any pledge to support or repudiate any 
measure, and even denied the right and the proprie- 
ty to ask bim for a pledge. Here is an extract 
from a speech delivered at Fort Meigs, as reported 
in a paper friendly to his election. In that speech 
he says: : 

“TJ will now, fellow-citizens, give you my reasons for having 
refused to give pledges and opinions more freely than I have 
done since my nomination to the apeieney Many of the 
statements published upon this subject are by no meane cor- 
rect. But it is true that it is my opinion that no pledge should 


be given by an individual while in nomination for any office in 
the gift of the people.” 


I could present numerous instances in which Ge- 
neral Harrison was called upon through the most 
respectable mediums, and from the most patriotic 
motives, to give hie views onthe great leading 
measures which interested the country, in every 
instance of which he declined giving answers “for 
the public eye.” Iam too fast. General Harri- 
son did give one pledge. He stated, I believe, at 
various times, in many places, and in the presence 
of assembled multitudes, that he believed a Nation- 
al Bank unconstitutional. He believed that Con- 
gress has not the constitutional power to establish a 
National Bank. He has also pledged himself, in 
the midst of essemb!ed thousands, to veto no bill 
that Congress may pass. He ix now the President 
elect of this Republic. On the 4th of March next, 
at the threshold of his official duties, he will mount 
the eastern portico of this Capitol, and with lips 
pressed to the Holy Evangelists,or with uplifted hand 
before assembled thousands, to whom he is respon- 
sible here, and in the presence of Almighty God 
and his Eternal Throne, to whom he is responsible, 
and before which he is answerable hereafter, he 
will swear to support the Constitution of the United 
States. Now, suppose Congress should pass, dur- 
ing his administration, a bill to incorporate a Na- 
tional Bank, and, to become a law, it shall require 
his approval and signature, what will be the condi- 
tion of that poor old man? He siands pledged to 
approve and sign a bi:l which he has said is in vio- 
lation of the Constitution which he has sworn to 
maintain? I say, what wi'l be his situation ina 
moral and conscientious view, to say nothing of the 
political obligations he is under to maintain the 
Constitution ia the exercise of the veto power, 
which is a part of the obligations of the Executive, 
aod was intended by the framers of the Constitu- 
t'on to preserve it frem the innova ions and viola- 
tions which General Harrison says, himself, would 
be made upon it by the establishment of a National 
Bank? 

I know of no Whig candidate whose elec- 
tion in the late canvas; tarned on principles. Ina 
Republican Government, it is a fundamental right 
of the people to demand of the candidate who is 
asking saffrage at their hands, what are his princi- 
ples, and vpon what terms he will administer the 
office which he seeks; and it is a political duty, on 
the part of a candidate, to answer, and to answer 
sincerely. That right and that duty were both yio- 
lated in the late elections, 
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How, I ask again, were the fearless and.hunest 
expose of principles, on the part of the Democracy, 
met? Why, sir,by drunken orgies, that would 
have disgraced a bacchanalian feast—by empty un- 
meaning pageants—ridiculous displays of log cab- 
ins, beset in coon skins, fox tai!s, old goards, empty 
barre!s, shot pouches, and snapping turtles; and 
by other displays unworthy of the age, disgrace- 
ful to any people, and an insult to every under- 
standing of morality and decency. Or, in the lan- 
gvage of my poet: . 

And what are the principles bout which you prate? 

1 answer, log cabins and pickerel bait; 

Hard cider, old muskets, and racoons, and rags, 

Black wooland broad seals, and tow saddie-bags, 

Corn dodgers and skunk skins, with piich forks and poles, 

Old hats that were made but to stop up the holes; 

Pack saddles and gourds, empty hoppers and lye, 

And catfish and gingerbread made in a pie: 

Pothooks and kettles, with scythes and wash tub, 

Old sickles and cornstalks, and axes to grub. 

Oh! who could have dreamt that a nation so wise, 

Would have stopped up their ears and plucked out their eyes; 

Would have swallowed such falsehood, so plain and so foul, 

That would disgust and sicken a toad eating owl? 

It is disgraceful to the American intelligence to 
say that thejelections were carried by such dis- 
plays,in the entire absence of avowed principles. 
We must look for some other influence, by which 
the whole power and force of the American De- 
mocracy have been overthrown. There was a 
combination of circumstances and factions brought 
together, and made to bear on the Administration, 
which never has been before, and it is hoped 
never will be again. First of the factions. Those fac- 
tions were bound together by no principle or tie, 
save their hostility to the Democratic party, and 
to Democratic principles The Abolitionist and 
the slave holder, the bank man and the anti-bank 
man—the high tariffiie, and the anti-tarifliie— 
the distributionist, and the anti-distributionist— 
the assumptionist, and the anti-ss‘umptionist, 
though all antip-des to each otHer, were 
uni'ed against the Democracy, all rallied under 
their different banners to the standard of Fede- 
ralism. Change! change! was their watchword. 
Thecry and the echo of change never was psr- 
mitte 1 to die on the ear, midst all the conflict and 
din of battle—not a change of measures nor of 
principle, buta change of men. As my poet says: 

“The Federalists came and they wanted “change,”’ 

Oh! “change,” the Abolitionists caught it. 

That Tariffites wanted it is’nt strange, 

But change for the Antis, who would have thought it? 

They wanted change, and change they have got, 

But a change for the better? “I reckon not.” 

Second, of thecircumstances. But to explain 
them would require more time than the limits of a 
speech will permit. It would require not only a 
financial and commercial history of our own coun- 
try, but a history of our relations with other 
countries. It is sufficient to say, that under the 
high tariff banking and credit system, a rage for 
speculation was engendered, which was only 
equalled by the fatal embarrassments in which it 
involved the people, the Siates, and the General 
Government. The people became involved in a 
large commercial debt. The States became in- 
volved for loans obtained for internal improve- 
ments, to near tuo hundred millions of dollars to 
foreign capitalists. The country was overspread 
with upwards of nine hundred incorporated bank- 
ing institutions, a large portion of whose capital 
was and is owned by capitalists in London, Paris 
and Amsterdam. 

Before I take my seat, I willexplain the process by 
which all cur pecuniary and commercial embarrass- 
menis were brought upon us by that extended cte lit, 
banking and internal improvement system; but it is 
atthis moment my object to expose the circum- 
stances and influences which were brought to bear 
upon the recentelcctions. It is well known that 
this. Acministration and the Democratic party 
were, and are now, opposed to the contracting of 
further foreign loans, and to the privileges which 
the present system of banking bestows upon those 
institutions aed their stockholders. It is well known 
that State stecks in the European markets have 
been gradually falling since the revulsion and 
bank commercial suspensions in 1837, until 
they are not worth more thaa sixty or sixty-five 
cents on the dollar. It is also well known that one 
of the means by which thoss “stocks would be 


raised to par value, would be by getting the Gene- 
ral Government to assume the State deots. It is 
well known, too, that this Administration was op- 
posed to that policy. The restrictions and secu- 
rities which the Administration and its supporters 
were imposing upon the banks, dismayed bank 
stockholders, both at home andabroad. Th-y saw 
in the re-election of Mr. Van Buren and his sup- 
porters the overthrow of their swindling system, and 
the downfall of their corrupt ins‘itutions. 

It was to avoid a catastrophe so fatal to the gam- 
bling and stockjobbing interests, that united the 
bankers and stockholders of both Europe and this 
country against the re-election of the present Ad- 
ministration, and rallied all the power and influence 
which a control of two hundred millions of Sta'c 
debis, twice that amount of bank capital, and per- 
haps four times that amount of bank loans, gave 
them over the people. The idea that British capi- 
tal, British gold, and British influence, controlled 
the recent elections, is scouted by the Federal party 
here, and denounced as a slander upon the freemen 
ot this country. Sir, it is honorable to suppose 
the American people incapable of bribery cr being 
bribed. It is not charged that they were bribed di- 
rectly, nor was it necessary that they shou'd be. 
There were easier and cheaper methods of bripging 
British influence and British capital to operate upon 
the people and the elections. That such influences | 
were brought to bear, no one having a regard for 
truth, and acquainted with the facts, willdeny. I 
hold in my hand the evidence—evidence conclu- 
sive—evidence which carries conviction with it. 

It is well known that Daniel Webster went to 
England. It has been publicly and privately re- 
ported, and I believe never contradicted, thathe went 
upon means to the amount of near or about sixty 
thousand dollars, furnishes by the traders, bank- 
ers, merchants, and stcckjobbers of the Eastern cities. 
What he went for, none but those in the secret 
know; but, to use a Yankee phrase, we can guess. 
It was to restore conGdence in the ability and faith 
of the States to redeem their bonds—to the end 
that inore loans might be obtained, and to assure 
the stockholders that the States were constitutionally 
and legally bound to liquidate their bonds. A kind 
of notion was prevailing that the States had no 
power to issue bills of credit, and that the State 
bonds were bills of credit, and therefore unconstitu- 
tional and illegal, and that subsequent Sta‘e Legisla- 
tures might so consider them, and might refuse to 
provide for their payment. While fuglirg with 
the stoekjobbers and bankers of London exchange, 
I do not know what promises he made them, that 
if Mr. Van Buren’s Administration could be over- 
thrown, the General Government would assume the 
payment of the States bonds, and a national bank 
be established, but I do know when he came home, 
“change,” ‘“‘change,” was the word. I know, too, 
that no election by the Federal party ever was con- 
ducted with so mucn expense of money and sacri- 
fice of time, though the piteous howls of panic, 
ruin, and distress, were made to time with 
“change, ‘change, change.” 1 do not know from 
whence the means were drawn that supported all 
the fool Federal fandangoes that disgraced this 
country, our Republican institutions, and the elec- 
tive franchise. I do not know whether they were 
furnished by British banks in this country or Bri- 
tith banksin England. Ido not know whether 
they were furnished by British American, or Ame- 
rican British stcckjobbers and gamblers. 1 know 
the means were furnished from some fource cther 
than priva'e and individual donations; and now 
for the evidence. I will not read all I have. I have 
not time to read all the correspondence which 
shows the London Exchange interest felt, and in- 
terference exercised in the American elections Jast 
falland summer. Here is apart. It isa resola- 
tion adopted at a meeting of the stockjobbers in 
London: 

“To send to the Legislatures of the States, agents who should 
press the said Legislatures to appropriate funds to reduce the 


amount of their scrip, and establish sinking funds to secure 
the remainder.” 


So we have had British bank and stockjobbing 
agents to superintend our Legislatures, and in order 
that the Legislatures should be of the proper. cast, 
such as would be more likely to carry out the views 
of the stockjobbing herd, it isfair to presume that 
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these agents wete wire workers in the elections. 
What American will not feel humbled when he 
reflects that our legis'ative halls are beset with Bri- 
tish agents, demanding legislation in behalf of fo- 
reign interests. This is the influence which sprung 
the questiBa of Federal assumption of State debts, 
and it seems, while the people of the United States, 
or all except the Federal fugle masters, were kept 
in perfect ignorance of General Harrison's views 
of the great questions of public interest, the stock- 
jobbers and owners understood bim well. 

Here is an extrac! from a London paper. 

“The London Morning Post, of June 3d, in speaking of a re- 
port of Mr. Kendall and several other members of the Ameri- 
can Cabinet had resigned, says: 

“By the election of General Harrison, the Whig candidate, 
and the rejection of Mr. Van Buren, the return of the Govern- 
meat to a sound and rational system of banking will follow as 
a matter of course; and possibly the United States Bank may 
once more find itself under the protection of a proper charter. 
The rejection of Mr. Van Buren will be decisive of the fate of 
the Sub Treasury scheme. That insane piece of legislation will 
be most assuredly knocked on the head, and we shall no longer 
hear of pet banks, and the thousand other absurdities with 
which it is associated 

“We rejoice in the downfall of the VISIONARY UNUER.- 
TAKINGS OF THE RAD CAL SPIRITS AND POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMICAL COXCOMBS, WHETHER THEY 
BE OF THE OLD WORLD OR THE NEW, and may, ac- 
cor ingly, congratulate the Americans on the prospects they 
have of getting rid of such quacks as Van Buren, “Van’’ Jack- 
son, and Mr. Amos Kendall. 

“Whether the resigna ion takes place or not, there seems to 
be no doubt that THE WHOLE CREW OF THE DEMO- 
CRATIC PARTY will, in the month of November at the latest, 
be relieved from the cares of office.”’ 

Here is more of the same. Both these extracts 
are from high-toned, full-blooded, red-mouthed, 
English Tory papers: 

The Liverpool Standard of Feptember 4th, encourages 
the owners of American stocks in Eagland with the following 
words: . 

“There can be very little doubt that, in spite of Govern- 
ment influence, General Harrison will be elected President.”’ 
From the Liverpool Standard, September 4, 1840. 

“At present, Great Britain exercises a POWERFUL INFLU.- 
ENCE over the social, political, and fiscat affairs of the United 
States. The dependence of the planters in the South, and the 
commercial men in the North, upon the British market, neces- 
sarily superinduces a desire for peace on thetr part, while it 
gives this country alarge amount of CONTROL OVER THS POBLIC 
DECISIONS of those bodies, The ulira Republicans of the States 
do not relish this control. They see that it interposes a BAN- 
RIER AGAINST THE WORKING OUT OF THEIR DE- 
MOCRATICAL PRINCIPLES.” 

It will be seen by these extracts that the London 
brokers had the advantage of the American Demo- 
cracy. They knew precisely by what rale of 
arithmetic to calculate if General Harrison should 
succeed in his election. If his eleciion was se- 
cured, they could calculate their Bank and State 
stocks by multiplication; but if Mr. Van Burea 
should succeed, the rule of subfraction would ap- 
piy. Such is virtual'y the language of the follow- 
ing letters. Here they are: 

{Per Great Western ] 
Lonpon, June 3, 1540. 

fre: We refer to our last, of May 15, and have now the plea- 
sure of acknowledging the receipt of your esteemed letter of 
i7th April. Phe box with the coupons of the bonds in our pos- 
session has also reached us within these few days; the contents 
have not yet been examined, but we have no doubt of these be- 
ing found correct 

We assure you that we are not unmindful of your anxious 
wish either to realize your bonds at a satisfactory price, or to 
receive an advance upon them, but we regret to say this is stij] 
out of our power; there are hardly any transactions in Ameri- 
can securities, even in the most current stocks; and as to the 
introduction of any new stock in the market, we should not 
consider it either advisable or even creditable, nor can 
we as yet foretell the period when a material improve- 
ment may be expected. We should, consequently, in 
making en advance, lock up our capital for an indefinite 
period, and for this, we confess, the value of money ts too 
greatat present. THE ATT#NTION OF OUR CAPITAL. 
ISTS AND OTHERS ENGAGED IN AMERICAN aF. 
FAIRS IS NOW TURNED TO YOUR INTERNAL PO. 
LITICS, AND IF TH& PROSPECTS FOR YOUR NEXT 
PRESIVENTIAL ELECTION HELD OUT By THE LAST 
ACCOUNTS SHOULD BE REALIZED, THIS CIRCUM. 
STANCE WILL CONTRIBUTE MORE THAN ANY 
OTHER TO RESTORE GENERAL CONFIDENCE. The 
payments of the dividends on Pennsylvania stock has produced 
a good effect, but even now th tstock (which a few years ago 
was preferred toall others, and so'd as high as 120 0-0,) can be 
pure at from 76 to 780-0, which will show you what could 
be expected for Missouri bonds. Indiana dollar stock has been 
sold at 660-0, Illinois 6 per cent. stock at74 60, but even at 
these rates no large sales should be effected. 

We remain, respectfully, sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
FRED. HUTH & GQ. 
Joun Smirn, esq. 


President of the Bank of the State of Missouri, St. Louis, 
This was the first letter; here is the second. It 
promises soine consolation to the State of Missouri 
should the Democratic Administration be over- 
thrown, The siockjobbers were barking up the 


wrong tree when they wrote these letters, y 
supposed they were talking to those who were wile 
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ling to sell their birthright for a mess of porridge; 
those who were willing to barter off their princi- 
les and their institutions for the ass’s load of gold. 


at here is the second letter: 
[Per Great Western. ] 
Lonpon, eptember 11, 1840. 

Dear Sin: We have duly received your favors of July 9, 
from St. Louis, and July 29, from New York, and must regret 
we stil] continue unable to meet your wishes as regards a sale 
of your bonds, or a loan on the security of them. The war 
with which we are threatened by France again diverts the atten- 
tion of our capitalists from permanent investments, and all 
American securities appear quite forgotien. Indiana 5 per 
cent. dollar stock was offered to us at 67} 0-0; and Missouri, (be. 
ing less known, could not even be sold in less proportion. IF, 
HOWEVER, YOUR ELECTIONS FOR THE PRESI- 
DENTSHIP SHOULD HAVE THE RESULT NOW ANTI. 
CIPATED, IT I8 VERY PROBABLE THAT AN IMPULSE 
WIDL BE GIVEN TO ALL STATE STOCKS, AND THE 
MOMENT MAY THEN ARRIVE WHEN YOUR BONDS 
CAN BE INTRODUCED UNDER FAVURABLE AUS. 
PICES, though not at the limit you have fixed, whilst Ilinois6 
per cent. sterling bonds can be purchased so much lower; the 
price asked at present for this latter stock is 870.0, being nearly 
10 0-0 under your limit. AFTER YOU HAVE WAITED 30 
LONG, WE THINK IT WOULD BE A PITY TO RECALL 
THE BONDS WITHOUT SEEING WHAT EFFECT A 
CHANGE IF YOUR EXECUTIVE WILL PRODUCE, IN 
WHICH POINT WE MAY EXPECT TO FORM A FAIR 
JUDGMENT ABOUT THE BEGINNING OF NEXT YEAR. 
If, however, you wish the bonds, or a portion of them, to be re- 
turned, please give us your instructions and they will be punc- 
tually followed. 

We remain respectfully, dear sir, 
Your obedient servants, 
FREDERICK HUTH & CO. 

Joun Surrn, Esq. President of the Bank of the State of Mis- 

souri, St. Louis. 


Missouri, by her Legislature, met this insolence 
in the proper spirit—in the spirit worthy of a free 
State and of freemen—worthy the imitation of 
other States and other freemen. Her bonds were 
recalled, and their arrogance denounced and re- 
buked. But the election is over—Mr. Van Buren 
is defeated, and General Harrison is elected. Hear 
the congratulatious! The frantic joy of the money 
changers and rag barons of this ccuntry hardly 
excelled that of the moneyed arisiocray of Eng- 
land. Iread from the London Morning Chronicle, 
a fall-blooded Tory paper: 

MONEY MARKET AND CITY NEWS. 

Wepnespay, December 10.—The election of General Harri- 
sen to the Presidential chair of the United States is an event of 
great importance to the commercial interests of America and 
Great Britain. A new system of financial policy will be pro- 
pounded by the cabinet of the United States, and, if successful, 
the change will be feltthroughout Europe. On this country it 
will act, however, most immediately, and to the greatest extent. 
We have deep interests at stake, therefore, in asking our transat- 
lantic brethren not to go ahead too fast, nor too far, but to use 
their success with prudence. 

The measures which will fourm the leading features ef discus- 
sion, when Congress assembles. are likely to be: Ist. The ad- 
justment of the currency; 2). The bankruptcy law; 3d. The 
general land distribution bill; and, 4th. The tariff. ‘the first 
named of these imporiant questions will lead to lenghthened 
discussion. It is of vital interest to the future prosperity of the 
Union, and ought not to be decided without full and mature deli- 
beration. Arash or inconsiderate step might not only overturn 
the new Government, but lead to disastrous convulsions in the 
money market. ‘The Government, however, are vested by the 
Constitution of the United States with special powers “‘to coin 
money, and regulate the value thereol,”’ so that their powers to 
establish a uniform national currency cannot be successfully 
disputed. Mr. Webster was the leading expounder of the 
views of the new administration party on this subject; and as 
he predicted that it would lead to the success of one system of 
Government, and to the overthrow of another, itis from his 
views that we are to look for the nature of the measures which 
will be brought forward, If his opinions be adopted by General 
Marrison, the new Federal Government will not only propound 
a bas‘s for a national paper currency, payable in gold 
and silver, but also for a National Bank. The latter mea- 
sure would meet with powerful opposition, and we hear 
that the Whig party are not all of one way of thinking 
aboutit. The same may be said regarding the general bank- 
rupicy bill. It would never de to legislate for behoof of the 
debtor only, as Was proposed by the bill of last sessien. Any 
measure, 10 deserve success, should be even-handed, and apply 
both todebtor and creditor. It is considered likely that Mr. 
Clay will be successful in carrying a measure for the distribn- 
tion of the public Jands belonging to the general body of the 
Republic, and at the disposal of Congress. tt has been pro 
posed by Mr. Clay that these lands should be sold under the pro- 
visions of a special law, and the proceeds divided among the 
various States on fixed principles, according to their represen- 
tation in Congress. A bill for that purpose formerly passed 
the Legislature, but General Jackson did not permit it to be- 
come a law, having allowed it to drop withou giving his Presi- 
dential sanction, but it is understood that General Harrison will 
readily approve, if it be sent up to him by the Senate. The pass- 
ing of such a measure would afford the various States powerful 
aid in completing their schemes of internal improvement. But, 
thea, whatever is given to the revenue of the different States, is 
withdrawn from the revenue of the Union. 

It is eupposed thai a change of the tariff will be strenuously 
mooted hy the manufacturing States who are desirous for 
heavier protecting duties, but they will meet with vehement 
opposition from the exporting interests, and we trust that free 
principles of trade will still prevail in Congress. ~ 

I shalt trouble you with no more extracts. If 
what I have read are not snfficient to establish the 


fact that British capital and British influence were 
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brought to bear en the recent elections, no amount 
of evidence would avail. 

But permit me to discharge a duty to a large ma- 
jority of the American people by saying again that 
they are incapable of being bribed, or turned from 
the support of our Democratic isstitutions by any 
direct attempts of foreign influence or money. It 
will be asked how has this influence been brought 
to bear? I answer, by indirect means. Such is 
the hold that foreign capitalists have upon our cre- 
dit and monetary institutions, that, by a combina- 
tion with those with whom they are connected and 
associated in this country, having an identity of in- 
terest, they can say to the banks suspend, and 
they suspend—expand, and they expand—contract, 
and they contrac'—resume, and they resume. All 
these they can do, and have done. And what is 
the effect? It is to make money scarce or plenty at 
their will; to raise or lower the price of produce 
and labor; to suspend or progress with public 
works and improvements, as may best advance 
their interests. ‘The unsuspecting laborer who only 
seeks to maintain himself by honest economy and 
industry, does not understand the cause of those 
expansions and contractions which at one time 
give him ample compensation, and high hopes for 
his Jabor, and at another sink him into poverty and 
nakedness. He looks around him with astonishment 
and surprise for the causes of those changes which 
so effect bim and his interests. He is told that it 
is by the mismanagement of the ruling powers, 
and he is admonished, as he values his own pecu- 
niary interests, to change the Administration. Now 
look at the number of banks in this country, the 
amount of bank capital, the number of bank cffi- 
cers, of bank directors, and bank stockholders, 
ninety-nine in a hundred of whom are opposed to 
the Democratic party—look also to the fact that 
foreign capitalists own a vast portion of all the 
bank stock in this country, and are, like their as- 
sociates here, opposed in principle and policy to 
this Administration, and every thing like demo- 
racy. Again, look at the wide-spread influence 
that the banks and the capitalists can and have ex- 
ercised on the elections through all the mediums, 
and the more than ten thousand channels of mo- 
neyed agencies that control the value of every 
thing that is the subject of pecuniary value; and 
deny, in the spirit of truth if you can, that foreign 
influence has controjled the elections. I say 
again, that foreign capital has controlled and js 
now controling the elective franchise, the ballot 
box, and the institutions of this country, not by 
direct bribery, but by secret moneyed inficence:, 
more dangerous to the ‘iberties of this country, 
and more subversive of our Republican insti‘u- 
tions than the artillery and the boyonet of England 
or all other military powers on earth combined. 

I may name another circumstance, which was 
used to overthrow the Administration; and so far 
as it was successfo!, I regret to say it was dis- 
graceful to American in‘elligence, and dishonora- 
ble to American patriotism. I allude to “Mr. Van 
Buren’s standing army of two hundred thousand men!” 
It will be remembered, and the journals show the 
fact, that during the short session of the Twenty- 
fifih Congress, a resolution was passed, requesting 
the Secretary of War to report to the next Con- 
gress a pian of reorganizing the militia. That re- 
quest was made with reference to our border diffi- 
culties, and some other difficulties which might 
grow out of them. ‘The Secretary of War, in con- 
formity to the daty imposed on him by that resolu- 
tion, reported a plan of reorganization. It was 
submitted to Congress, and differed but little from 
the plan submitted to Congress by General Knex, 
in General Washington’s administration, was 
passed by Congress, and approved by General 
Washington, and is now a law, and has been, from 
that time to this. In whatever Mr. Poinsett’s plan 
differed from the present Jaw, that difference made 
his plan less exceptionable? Comment on Mr. 
Poinseit’s plan is unnecessary with those who deal 
in justice and truth. But comment on it with 
those who deal in falsehood and slander would 
be werse than idle. It is sufficient to say 


that the measure never was acted on by Congress. 
It never was presented to the Presideni officially, 
nor did he sanction it; but, on the contrary, disap- 
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proved of some of its provisions, and pronounced 
others unconstitutional. But still that plan, through 
the whole canvass, was urged upon the people by 
the political demagogues and the Bank pensioned 
presses, as “Mr. Van Buren’s standing army;” a 
thing which had no existence; a thing that was 
among the things that never were. But it was 
urged, too, that the object in taking the census and 
the statistics, was to ascertain the number of men 
the country could furnish to the constant supply of 
that army, and the amount of property which could 
be taxed for its support, when the records show the 
fact, that the resolution which provided for taking 
the statistics, was introduced by a Whig member, 
[Rice Gartanp, ] the object of which was to fur- 
nish data and useful information as to the worth 
of the nation, without reference to the subject, or 
thought, of taxation. I believe every member of 
the House supported that resolution. And this is 
briefly the story of Mr. Van Buren’s standing army 
of 200,000 men. I only name the subject to in. 
vite those who may have been influenced by that 
charge upon the Administration, to examine the 
charge and see how basely they have been 
imposed upon. But how ungrateful and un- 
kind was it to charge Mr. Van Buren with 
an intention to everthrow the liberties of the 
country and establish a military despotism. 
Of all men, we have the least to fear frem him. 
He has been tried, and he has been found true 
and faithful. The whole bistory of his life, civil, 
political, and official, constitutes the surest guar- 
antee of his aitachments to, and his support of, free 
institutions and Republican principles. But if avy 
thing more were wanted, we have it in the fact 
that Congress, at the close of the long session, 
25th Congress, with a view to defend our Maine 
boundary, placed atthe disposal of the President 
ten millions of dollars, and authority to raise fifty 
thousand volunteers. That was putting the sword 
and the purse truly in the hands of the President. 
Well, how did he use this tremendous miiilary en- 
gine, thus surrendered to him? Did he wield the 
purse and the sword to the overthrow of our Re- 
publican institutions?’ Did he organize a standing 
army, or did he establish a military despotism? 
No; he did neither of them. What did he do? 
Why, by his diplomacy, and his skill in iaterna- 
tirnal laws, he so far succeeded in compromising 
the border difficulty, as to make military force un- 
necessary. And when Congress assembled, he 
handed back the purse and the sword to the peo- 
ple’s Representatives, with his hands as uppolluted, 
and the sword as unstained with human blood, as 
were the hands and sword of General Harrison, 
when he threw down his commission in the midst 
ofthe last war, and admonished Congress, in a 
manner which shou!d be remembered, never to in- 
vest the Executive with such power again. 

So much for the circumstances united with the 
factions which were brought to bear to the over- 
throw of this Administration. I could name others 
equally unfounded and unjust, but I have not 
time. 

Before I proceed, permit me to give the gentle- 
man on my right some notice. 

The gentiman from Massachusetts [Mr. Cusn- 
ING] the other day, after mourning for some time, 
over the distressed condition of our poor country 
and the wickedness and profl'gacy of Mr. Van Bu- 
ren’s Aministration, suddenly turned his tune and 
pronounced a eulogy on the gallantry of General 
Harrison, and consoled himself and his friends, that 
“the gallant Harrison” would relieve the country. 
“The gallant Harrison” would secure prosperity to 
the country. “The gallant Harrison” would do 
this, and “the gallant Harrison” would do that. 
I am tired and sick of Tippecanoe songs, and I 
would Jike to know what difficulty the country is 
in that General Harrison’s gallaniry can relieve 
it from, and | would also like to know in what bis 
gallantry consists. Does it consist in his having 
been the commander at the ma*sacre of Tippeca- 
noe, where ten or twelve huadred men, as brave 
as ever deferndeda country or faced an enemy, 
were surprised in the night and one hundred 
and eighty of their number slaughtered and 
wounded by fqur or five hundred Indians, 
who, after performing the work of death for more 
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than two hours, retired without perhaps the loss of 
ten of their number? Or does his gallantry consist 
in his having ordered the really gallant Croghan to 
burn and abandon Fort Stephenson, but which order 
was disobeyed, and thereby one of the most bril- 
liant victories gained over the enemy in defence of 
the fort that characterized the last war? Does his 
gallantry consist in his having piled up the public 
stores and provisiens on a frontier border, fur- 
nished at vast expense, setting fire to them,fand re- 
treating by the light? Does his gallantry consist in 
his having headed the infantry at the battle of the 
Thames a mile or more in the rear, while Colonel 
Dick Johnson, with his gallant regiment, was in 
death grapple with three tines their number, from 
the beginning to the end of the battle? Or does his 
gallantry consist in his having thrown down his 
commission in the middle of the war, when all was 
darkness, doubt, and danger? 

Sir, you may dig from the grave the withered 
carcass of a General, buried for more then a quarter 
of acentury; you wash his face, comb his locks, 
dress him in long boots, a chapeau, and epaulets, 
and plume him with feathers, and a black cockade, 
but you cannot make a military chieflain of him, 
only as he has made himself so. 

Mr. D. was here called to order by several 
Whigs, and the Chair reminded him that his re- 
marks were irrelevant. Mr. D. said he was aware 
of that. It was his intention to be out of order, 
and he was pleased that he had been called to order. 
He was desirous of knowing whether order in de. 
bate was uniform here er not. He had now dis- 
covered that oréer depended more upon the party 
passions and capricious feelings of members, than 
upon any established rules of order; for, said Mr. 
D. during this debate Mr. Van Buren has been 
called a jackass, and his cabinet and cabinet officers 
knaves, fools, liars, swindlers, and thieves, but 
there was no Whig then to call to order; it was all 
right, all fair, and all inorder. Now, sir, you have 
my apology and my reason for departing from the 
rules of order, andI wish to be understood, while I 
have a seat here, I will meet such abuse and such 
slander and falsehood,in a manner which they merit. 
Bat (mutiered sone Whig member) you have not 
long to be here. Yes, said Mr. D.I will be here 
again. On the first Monday of December a year, 
if not sooner, I will make my entrance at that 
door. The Democracy of Old Hamilton will send 
me, or if not me, they will send a better man, 
who will as fearlessly defend the Democracy 
and their principles. I was not defeated by 
voters. I was defeated by “pipe layers.” No 
Democrat, who is the selected candidate of the 
De nocracy of Old Hamilton, can be defeated by 
honest and legal voting. 

Now, sir, I will proceed in order. 

Bat, on motion, the committee rose, and the 
House adjourned at 4 o’clock. 

Tuesday.—The House met, and went into Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. Duncan proeceded: Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to new blaze the landmarks which do now, and 
ever have divided the two great parties—I mean 
the Federal and the Democratic parties, for th-re 
are no other names by which they have or by 
which they should be known—and I will be justi- 
fied in this by the fact that it is every cay’s prac. 
tice for the Federalists of this House to call them- 
selves J-fferson Democrats! Why, sir, they profane 
the name, and slander the memory of Jefferson. | 
will prove this by documents which are as true as 
Holy Writ. In the days, and in the political life of 
Toomas Jefferson, the mea‘ures and principles 
which divided the two parties were the same that 
now divide them. ‘The Federalists then were in fa- 
vor of a great National Bank, and the Democracy 
were opposed to such an institution. The Federal- 
ists were in favor of a national debt, and an unre- 
strained credit system; the Democracy were op- 
posed to both. The Federalists were in fa- 
vor of an extravagant system of internal im- 
provemen's by the General Government, the 
Democracy were opposed to such a system of 
policy, as incompatible with the purposes for which 
the General Government was formed. The Fede- 
ralists were in favor of assuming and foniting the 
State debis; the Democracy were opposed to such 
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a policy. The Federalists were in favor of a high 
protective tariff; and the Democracy were op- 
posed to any other tariff than what was necessary 
to secure the requisite revenue for the support of 
the Government and for national defence. The 
two parties, I repeat, stand, on all these measures, 
now, precisely as they then did; and, although the 
Federal party came into power on no avowed prin- 
ciples, and pledged to the support of no measure, 
they had not assembled here three days until they 
showed the cloven Federal foot as broad as ever it 
was seen. Ajl the Federal measures which I have 
named, and some that I have not, have been boldly 
advocated on this floor by every Federa'ist who has 
spoken this winter. 


I now ask your attention while I read some of 
the opinions of Thomas Jefferson on those mea- 
sures which I have enumerated—which I say now 
divide the two porties—and we will see what ap- 
proximation the modern Whig principles make to- 
wards the standard of Jefferson Democracy. And 
first as to the system and policy of internal im- 
provements by the General Government. While a 
member of the United States Senate, Mr. Van Bu- 
ren introduced the following resolution, viz: 


Resolved, That Congress does not possess the power to make 
roads or canals within the respective States.” 


This resolution was introduced in 1825, when 
the Federal party bad the ascendency in Congress, 
and in the Eexecutive Department, and when 
Federalism was making fearfal strides towards 
consolidation, and the establishment of Federal 
measures and Federal institutions. Mr. Jefferson, 
in a letter to Mr. C. W. Gooch, says: 


Monricexo, January 9th, 1826. 

Dear Sir: I have duly received your favor of December 31, 
and fear with you all the evils which the present lowering as- 
pect of our political horizonso ominously portends. That at 
some future day, which I huped to be very distant, the free prin- 
ciples of our Government might change with the change of cir- 
cumstances, was to be expected. ButI certainly did not expect 
that they would not over live the generation which established 
them, and what I still less expected was, that my faverite West- 
ern country was to be made the instrument of change. Lhad 
ever fondly cherished the interests of that country, relying on 
it as a barrier against the degeneracy of public opinion from 
our Original and free principles. But the bait of local interests 
artfully prepared for their palates, has decoyed them from their 
kindred attachments to alliances alien tothem. Yet, although 
Ihave Jittle hope that the torrent of consolidationcan be wiih- 
stood, I should not be for giving up the ship without efforts to 
save her. She lived well through the first squall, and may wea- 
ther the present one. But, dear sir, I am not the champion call. 
ed for by the present dangers. * * * * I will, however, 
say one word on the subject. The South Carolina resolutions 
and Mr. Van Buren’s motion show that other States are coming 
forward on the subject, and better for any to take the lead than 
Virginia. We shal! see what our co States propose, and before 
the close of the session we may shape our own course more un 
derstandingly, THOS. JEFFERSON. 


In this communication, Mr. Jefferson writes ex- 
pressly with reference to the Federal schemes of 
internal improvement by the Federal Government, 
as well as the unconstitutionality of providing the 
means for such purposes. He deprecates the de- 
lusive baits held out to the States, and denounces 
the whole as a departure from Republican princi- 
ples, and the purposes for which the Federal Go- 
vernment was established. 

Io relation toa National Bank and and an Inde- 
pendent Treasu:y, he says in a letter to Albert Gal- 
latin~(Jefferson’s works, vol. 4, page 12.) 


From a passage in the letterof the President, I observe an 
idea of establishing abranch bank of the United States in New 
Orleans. This institution is one of the most deadly hostility 
existing against the principles an’ form of cur Constitution. 
The nation is at this time so stiong and united in its sentiments, 
that itcannot be taken atthismoment. But suppose a series 
of untoward events should occur, sufficient to bring into douht 
the competency ofa Republican Government to meet a crises of 
great danger, or to unhinge the confidence of the people in the 
public functionaries, an institution like this, penetrating by its 
branches every part of the Union, acting by command, andin 
phalanx, may, in a critical moment, upset the Government. 1 
deem no Government safe which is under the vassalage of any 
self-constituted authorities,or any other authority than that ofthe 
nation, or its regular functionaries. What an obstruction could 
not this bank with all its branch banks bein time of war? It 
might dictate tous the peace we should accept, or withdraw its 
aids. Ought we then to give furthes growth to an institution 
so powerful, so hostile? That it is so hostile we know, first from 
a knewledge of tha principles of the persons composing the body 
of directors in every bank, principal or branch, and those of 
most of the stockholders: second, from their opposition 
to the measures and principles of the Government, and to the 
election of those friendly to them, and 3d, from the sentiments 
of the newspapersthey support. Now, while we are strong, 
it is the ae we owe to the safety of our Constitution 
to bring this powerful enemy to a_perfict subordination under 
its authorities: the first measure wouid be to reduce them to an 
equal feoting only with other banks as to the favors of the Go- 
vernment, But in order to be able to meet a general combina- 
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uon of the banks against usin a critical emergency, could we 
not make a beginning towards an independent use of our own 
money—towards holding our own bank in all the deposites 
where itis received, and letling the treasurer give his draft or 
note for payment at any particular place, which, in a well con- 
ducted Government}, ought to have as much credit as any pri- 
vate draft, or bank note, or bill, and would give us the same fa 
cilities which we derive from the banks? [ pray you to turn 
this subjectin your mind, and give it the benefit of your know. 


ledge of details; whereas I have only very genera! views on the 
subject. 


Ailectionate salutations. 

Washington, December 13, 1803. 

In this communication Mr. Jefferson speaks in 
the language of prophecy. He anticipated the 
difficulties which we have witnessed, and are 
now witnessing, not only in relation to banks, bat 
of corporations in general. And his objections 
did not more exist upon the grounds of policy, than 
uponthe uncons'itutionality of all corporations, 
but more especially thatof a National Bank. I 
have not time to refer to all his arguments 
againsta National Bank; nor isit necessary. I 
will, however, ask the Clerk to read one more pas- 
sage, which is found in his Ana. Jefferson’s Weiks, 
vol. 4, pages 523-7. The Clerk read. 

I regret that the length of this expose will pre- 
vent me from making ita part of my printed re- 
marks, I hope it will be sufficient to say that it 
is his cabinet opinion against the constiutionality 
ofa National Bank. His arguments are conclu- 
sive and irresistible. I wish every man in this 
Union could be furnished with a copy of this opi- 
nion; he would cease to be a bank man, or wilful- 
ly violate the Constitution. 

Mr. Jefferson was oppose to a national debt, pa- 
per currency, stcckjobbing interests, and assump- 
tion of States. He looked upon them al! as cor- 
rupling in their tendencies, and destructive in their 
effects, both in a private and political sense. 

I hold in my hand the “Life of Jetferson.”” Vol. 
1, page 388-9, in a conversation with General 
Washington, he says, among other things: 

“That the two great complaints were, that the national debt 
was unnecessarily increased, and that it furnished the means of 
corrupting both branches of the Legislature, as it was notorious 
to all that there was a considerable squadron in both branches 
whose votes were devoted to the paper and stockjobbing inte- 
resis: that on examining their votes they would be found in fa- 
vor of every Treasury measure; and as most of those measures 
had been carried by small majorities, they had been carried by 
those very votes; that, therefore, it was just Cause of uneasiness 


when we thus saw members legislating for their own interests 
in Opposition to those of the people.” 

On page 355, speaking of the effect of the rise 
of bank and other stocks, produced by the opera- 
tions of the United S:ates Bank and its paper is- 
sues, he says: 

“This sudden influx of good fortune was attended with its 
usual abuse; a disposition toexchange the regular pursuits of 
industry for adventurous traffic and whatever business held 
out the temptations of a lottery ’’ , 

Mr. Jefferson tells Mr. Gouverneur Morris, (same 
page.) 

“Our public credit is good, but the abundance of paper has 
produced a spirit of gambling in the funds, which has laid up 
our ships at the wharves, as too slow instruments of profit, and 
has even disarmed the hand of the tailor of his needle and 
thimble. ‘They say the evil will cure itself, I wish it may; 
but I have rarely seen a gamester cured even by the disasters of 
his voration. ; 

“Lhe effect of the speculations in the funds on the habits and 
character of the people, especially in the cities and towns, was 
greater than can well be imagined by one who was not an eye 
witneass.”? : : 

One more extract, by way of illustraiing the 
Federal party in 1796, 7,3, which I thiok will su- 
persede any description of them at this time, ex- 
cept by comparison. If pames are the representa- 
tives of things, the terms “Whig” and ‘Jefferson 
Democrats” are out of jointand out of time and 
pleee, when sprlied to the par'y opposed to the 
Democracy. This is a letter which | find in the 
first volume of Mr. Jefferson's life, page 518, ad- 
dressed to Mr Mazee. 

“The aspect of our politica has wonderfully changed since 
you left us, April 24, £796. In placeof that love of liberty and 
republican government which carried us triumphanily through 
the war, an Anglican-monarchical-aristocraiical party has 
sprung up, whose avowed object it is to draw over us the sub- 
stance, as they have already done the forms of the British Go- 
vernment. The main body of our citizens, however, remain 
true tu their Republican principles. The whole janded interest 
is Republican, and so is the great mass of talents. Against us 
are the Executive, the Judiciary, and two ont of three branches 
of the Legislature; all the officers of the Government, all who 
want to be officers, a!! timid men who prefer the calm of despo- 
tism to the boisterous éea of liberty, British merchants, and 
Americans trading on British capitalists, specylatera, and 
holders in the banks and public funde, A contrivance invented 
for the purposes of corruption, and for assimilating usin ail 
things to the rotten,as well as the sound parte of the British 
model. It would give you a fever were I to name to you the 
apostates who have gone over to these heresies, men who. were 
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Sampsons in the field, and Solomons in the council, but who have 
had their heade shorn by the harlot England. In short, we are 
likely to preserve the liberty we have obtained, only by unre- 
miiting labora and peril. But we shall preserve it, and our 
mass of weight and wealth on the goed side is so greatas to 
leave no danger that force will ever be attempted against us. 
We have only to wake up and seap the Lilliputian cords with 
which they lave been entangling us daring the first sleep which 
succeeded our labors.’ 


How, Mr. Chairman, do the modern Whig pri: 
ciples measure with the standards of Jefferson Demo- 
cracy which | have been reading. ‘The blush of 
shame sheuld manile the face of him who would call 
himself a Jeffersonian Democrat, when at the same 
time he tramples under foot the principles and ad- 
monitions of that father of Democracy and patriot 
of the Revolution, Did Thomas Jeffersen now 
live, andcould he describe the Federal party of 
this day with living lips, their principles and their 
favorite measures, he would fail to give a better 
description of them than he has in the extracis 
which I have read. 

It is due to the memory of Alexander Hamilton, 
the elder Adams, and the other leaders of the Fe- 
deral party of °98, that their political names should 
be preserved by those who make thsir principles 
their rule of faith. It is due to their memories that 
those who practise the doctrines of their school, 
should mainiain the name that represents their 
doctrines. Federalists should be called Federal- 
ists. Every thing has a name, and every thing 
should be called by its name. The modern Whig 
who calls himself a Jefferson Democrat, defames 
and slanders the name and memory «f Thomas 
Jefferson, and is guilty of moral depravity and 
falsehood. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Trompson,} in the commencement of his speech, 
asserted that this Administration, from its com- 
mencement to this time, had declared and kept 
up a war of extermination against the credit and 
commerce of this country, and that one blow had 
succeeded another until the best prospects of the 
country have been prosirated. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BELL] as- 
serted that the extra session (1837) was called to 
carry out the Independent Treasury scheme, 

Every Federalist who bas spoken has asserted 
that itis the withering effect cf the Independent 
Treasury that has blighted and prosira'ed the 
country. 

All those charges in their turn; but to answer 
them it will be necessary to go into tke history of 
banking and the Independent Treasury, so far as 
the Government is or has been concerned or con- 
nected therewith. Be the Independent Treasury 
good or bad policy, Mr. Van Buren is notits au- 
thor. Hiscreditconsi-ts in recommending its re- 
vival by law, not in its invention. That system 
has ifs root in the Constitution. The framers of 
the Constitution are the authors of it, and when 
gentlemen are denouncing it as a corrupt measure, 
and its author as an ambitious aspirant afier power, 
they are treading upon sacred ground; it is the me- 
mories of the Revolutionary patriots that they are 
denouncing and slandering. 

The patriots of the Revolution were the framers 
of the Constitution; and the Constitution expressly 
provides that no money sbali be drawn from the 
Treasury except by appropriations made by law. 
What did the framers mean when they said that 
no money should be drawn from the Treasury? 
Did they not mean that there should be a Treasury, 
and that the publ. money should be kept in the 
Treasury; and that it should be drawn out only as 
author zed by law. What did the framers of the 
Constitution mean when they provided that no- 
thing should constitute a lawiul teoder in the pay- 
ment of a debt but gold or silver? Did they not 
intend that gold and silver should constitute cur 
national currency; and tkat the money which 
should be placed in tte National Treasury should 
be gold and silver? Now, sir, what is the Indepen- 
dent Treasury measure, and what its obj*ci? It is 
that the public monty shall be collected in gold 
and silver and kept in the National Treasury, and 
paid out for public purposes as appropriations by 
law may direct. That is the length and breath, 
the depth and height of the Independent Trea- 
sury. The patriots of the Revelution, and the 
framers of the Constitution, were (or many of 


them) the members of Congress in 1789. That 
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Congress passed a law making it the duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to collect 
the public revenue in gold or silver, and making it 
his duty to keep safe the public revenue. They 
also prescribed the manner and mode by which it 
should be kept safe until it should be paid out as 
appropriations by law should direct. So we find 
the Independent Treasury founded in the Constitu- 
tion, and practically established by the Congress ef 
1789, long before Mr. Van Buren had an official 
existence. When the Bank of the United States 
was established, in 1792,-by a Federal Congress, on 
the recommendation of Alexander Hamilton, and 
against the wish and efforts of the entire Demc- 
cracy in and out of Congress, the public depo- 
sites were made in that Bank. That was the first 
innovation upon the Independent Treasury princi- 
ple. That was the operation by which a union of 
Bank and State was effected—and a most unhappy 
and uefortunate one it was. As Mr. Jefferson 
says, that union continued until the Bank expired by 
the limitation of its charter, which wasin 1811. 
Between that time and 1816, I believe, the State 
banks were used in some instances as depositories 
of the public revenue. And an unfortunate con- 
nection that was, too; for, according to a réport of 
the Committee of Ways and Means of the House, 
in 1830, the Government lost about thirty-four mil- 
lions between the years of 1814 and 1817. Bat ia 
1816 the late United States Bank was incorporated 
By a resolution of Congress, it was made the duty 
of the Secretary of the Treasury to deposite the 
revenue of the Government in that Bank and its 
branches, and to receive its notes and the notes of 
its branches in liquidation of the Government re- 
venue; thus giviog it the use of all the undrawn 
balances of the people’s money, and a credit to its 
notes far and wide as the Union, and far and wide 
as the credit of the American Government. I be- 
lieve the average amount, at all times on hand, of 
undrawn balances, from 1816 until 1834, the time 
when the deposites were removed, was near eight 
millions of dollars. All this the Bank had the use 
of for the pitiful bonus of $1,500,000, for the whole 
time—a sum insufficient as a bonus for the use of 
the Government credit and revenue for one year. 
And yet, notwithstanding all these, that Bank came 
near breaking in less than two years after its esta- 
blishment. Nothing but the timely interference of 
the Government saved it from bankruptcy and ruin. 
It brought more pecuniary ruin and distress on this 
country and this people than all the calamities 
which have afflicted us either by our own folly or 
the visitations of Providence, not even the cholera 
excepted. Isp-ak of the pecuniary and commer- 
cial calamities of 1818, °19, °20, and °21. 

Bat to progress with the Independent Treasury 
system. In 1834, General Jackson recommended 
the public deposites to be removed from the Bank 
of the United States, and branches, and made 
in the local banks. ‘That was done, not be- 
cause the local banks were favorite institutions 
with Gen. Jackson or his supporters, but because 
the American people had put their veto on the 
United States Bank. They had said, through the 
bailot boxes, that it should not be rechartered; but 
because the commercial and trading community 
weie in the use of the public deposites, and it 
would have produced embarrassment to suddenly 
have withdrawn them, Congress, in 1836, passed 
the deposite act, confirming and approving the cr- 
der which the President had taken on the deposites. 
By that act, the Secretary of the Treasury was re- 
quired to make deposite of the public revenue in the 
specie paying banks, and to receive the notes of 
such banks in discharge of the public revenue. 
Thereby the lccal banks, which were selected as 
depositories, enjoyed the same advantages which 
the United States Bank and branches had; and all 
the banks were benefited that had the name of pay- 
ing specie for their notes; for the fact that their 
noies were received in payment of the revenue, 
gave them a credit and a circulation coextensive 
and wide asthe Union. What was the result of 
the deposite connection with the local banks? Pre- 
cisely what it had been with the Bank of the 
United States and its branches—overbanking, over- 
trading, stockjobbing, and universal panic, dis- 
tress, ruin, and a prostration of commerce 
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and credit. Now be it remembered that Mr. Van 
Buren was installed into office on the 4th of March 

1837, and onthe 10:h of May, in that year, the 
banks suspended payment; just one month and six 
days after he came into office. Before Mr. Van 
Buren performed the first offictal act of a financial 
or general character, all the calamity which we 
have heard so frequently and so pathetically recited, 
was brought upon the country by the action of the 
banks, withoat the agency of Mr. Van Buren or 
his administration, or the time or the power to 
control the banks. How do these facts measure 
with the broad charge of the gentlem2n from South 
Carolina, viz: that “this Administration, from the 
first day of its existence to this time, declared, and 
has kept up, a war of extermination against th 
credit and commerce of the country.””. When this 
Administration came into power, we owed a com- 
mercial debt of upwards of sixty millions of dol- 
lars. Commerce was suspended, and credit was 
destroyed. The banks had suspended, and tha 
Treasury was without an available dollar. And what 
has been the result? Why, under this Administra. 
tion, our commercial debt has been paid—com- 
merce has revived—credil is fast restoring—and 
the banks have resumed payment. The gentleman is 
welcome to all the credit he may gain with the can. 
did, honest and intelligent part of the community 
by such charges. 

What was the condition of the country and the 
Government when the banks suspended specie 
payments? A credite system had been introduced 
by the bank and deposite system, by which almost 
all who traded, and all who bought and sold, 
traded, bought, and soll on credit. The Govern- 
ment revenue was in the banks. I ask, then, what 
was the condition of the country and the Govern- 
ment? The people were all indebted to each 
other, and herdly a constitutional doliar to pay a 
debt with. The debtor was at the mercy of his 
creditor, to be dealt with as his avarice might die- 
tate. The people’s pockets were filled with the 
ragged promises of the banks, and the gold and 
silver of the country locked up in their vauits. 
But what was the condition of your Governmeni? 
When the banks suspended, I say the Govern- 
ment revenue was in their possession. Your Go- 
vernment was without a dollar. Your Federal 
jadiciary was spread over the Union dispensing 
justice with not a dollar to pay them with. Your 
army was spread along your frontier defending 
your country, and nota dollar to sustain it with. 
Your foreign ministry were representing you in 
every civ.lized court known, and not a dollar to 
pay them with. Your navy was displaying 
her caavass upon every sea, every bay, 
and every ocean where you had commerce 
to defend, and not a dollar to support her with. 
Nota dollar with which to pay your Executive offi- 
cers in the various Departmeuts here or elsewhere, 
commerce at the time suspended, and the channels 
of revenue sioppe?. What was to be done? What 
was left for the Executive to du? Why, just what 
he did do. He cailed Congress tosether, to devise 
ways and means by which ihe Government should 
contiaue to perform its functions, or, to use a com- 
mon phrase, “to furnish Treasury oil for the 
wheels of Government” That meeting of Con- 
gress was the extra session. I ask the candid and 
the honest man how it could have been avoided? 
And yet the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. BEtt] 
boldly asserts here, and to the country, “that the 
exira session was called to catry out the Indepen- 
cent Treasury scheme.” Such an assertion will be 
rewarded with the contempt and derision of every 
honest map, when the history of this Administra- 
tion shall be fairly presented to the country. 

The Independent Treasury system was revived 
by the act of bank suspension, and brought into full 
force, as authorized by the act of 1789, and as pro- 
vided for by the Constitution. The deposite act of 
1836, under which the Secretary of the Treasury 
acted, in making the local banks fiseal agents of 
the Government, required the Secretary to deposite 
the public revenue in specie-paying banks; but 
when the banks suspended specie payments, 
there were no “specie-paying banks” in which 
he could make deposites. He was therefore 
driven to the daty of keeping safe the public 
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moneys as the actof 1789 proviged (if there was any 
to keep safe.) The deposiie act of 1836 also re- 
quired the Secretary to collect the revenue in the 
notes of specie paying banks; but when the banks 
suspended specie pay ments there were no ‘‘specie 

aying banks;” the Secretary was therefore compel- 
led to coilect the revenue in gold and silver as the 
act of 1789 required. So we see the whole policy, 
and all the principles of the Independent Treasury 
were revived by the act of the banks, which is to 
collect the Government revenue in the currency 
provided for by the Constitution, and to keep safe 


the public moneys until appropriations by law shall | 


disburse them. 

But what tru‘h is there in the assertion made 
here by every Federalist that speaks: ‘‘That it is 
the withering effect of the Independent Tr2asury 
that has prostrated the credit, the energies, and the 
commerc* of the country?” Let the disasters of 
May, 1837, answer. When the banks were in pos- 
session of the public revenue, and were in its daily 
use, and when possessed of the credit, the vast and 
unlimited credit of the Federal Government, they 
could not maintain themselyves—they suspended, 
and thereby brought upon the country all the disas- 
ters and calamities of which gentlemen sing so 
piteously. So far from the Independent Trea-ury 
paralyzing the energies of the country, under that 
system, I repeat, that the country has been relieved 
from the embarrassments which never would have 
existed had the Independent Treasury been ia force. 


But it is now time for me to illustrate the opera- 
tions by which the union of the Government with 
the banks produced the pecuniary and commer- 
cial embarrassments that have periodically afflicted 
the people of this country. One of the conditions 
of that union has been the use of the public money 
to bank upon, and the credit of the Federal Go- 
vernment to the amount of the revenue giver to 
the paper promises of the banks. The banks dis- 
counted upon the public deposites, as did they on 
general deposites made by individuals, as well as 
on the capital paid in. That made paper “money 
plenty!” and ils recepticn in the {collection of the re- 
venue gave any quaniity of it which was is: ued cre- 
dit, without doubt,or limit, and individual credit ran 
pari passu with the quantity of paper currency. 
Bank paper and credit were more abundant than 
the commerce and products of the country re- 
quired. 

The facility with which credit and bank paper 
was obtained, encouraged a wild rage for specula- 
tion among individuals, as well asa wild rage for 
internal improvements by the States. Speculating 
intrade, and gambiing in State and bank stocks 
were the orders of the day. A general system of 
plunder and spoils, extravagance and dissipation, 
supplanted industry, economy, and sobriety. It 
was all a system of plunder, and every man, not 
governed by better motives, put in fora share of 
it, and dashed headlong like the reckless adventu- 
rer, regardless of consequences or ‘‘the day of set- 
tlement.” 

Such was the almost universal rush into trade 
and speculation, stockjobbing, axd bankirg, that in 
the language of Thomas Jefferson, the tailor was 
disarmed ‘of his needle and thimble; the anvil 
was deserted, the plane and the hammer dropped 
from the carpenter’s band, the shuttle ceased to 
fly, and the “‘plongh was left to rustin the half 
finished furrow.” 

The redundancy of paper money raised the price 
of produce so far above its intrinsic value, that it 
would not bear exportation to foreign markets, 
where produce bore a price correspondnt with a 
sound and uniform currency. It would not sejl in 
a ioreign market for what it cost the trader here. 
Again, the quantity of produce of the country was 
diminished, in consequence of the hundreds of 
thousands of preducers who were withdrawn 
from the productive pursuits of life to be- 
come speculators; asd the price of produce was 
raised sull higher above its value by competition 
between the individuals composing the swarms of 
speculators, so that your produce was diminished in 
quantity, until you had but litle to export, and 
what you had, I say would not bear exportation. 
What was the consequence? Why, exportations 
in a measure ceased. Importations went on. The 
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Atlantic was whitened with the sails of importing 
vessels, bul exporting vessels were few and far be- 
tween. What was the effect of all this? It was 
to turn the balance of trade against us. What 
farther? lt was to bring upon us acommercial debt 
of I believe over sixty millions of dollars;and the 
time arrived in the course of trade, when that debt 
must be paid; and how was it to be paid? You had 
no produce or articles of commerce with which to 
pay it;orif you had, they bore so high a price that 
they would not bear exportation; but the debt must 
be paid. Again, whathad you to pay it with. Your 
ragged bank promises would not pay it. As I have 
said at other times and places, yon could not get a 
dinner or a drink of grog in a hot day with a com- 
mon basket of such rags in a foreign country. 
How then wasthe debtto be paid? It was to be 
paid in that whichall nations regard as the only 
legitimate and natural currency ever known since 
Joseph was sold to the Ishmaelites for!wenty pieces 
of silver. That was the currency, or what is is 
equivalent, and what the modern Whigs deriding 
and sneeringly call the “Tom Benton humbug,” I 
mean the yellow boys. The gold and silver was 
all that you vould pay thatdebt wih. So the 
foreign manofaciurer, capitalist, and merchant, 
called upon the importing merchant for gold and 
silver; the importing merchant called upon the 
wholesale seaport merchant to whom he had sold 
on credit, (for all this was the result of the glorious 
credit system,) for gold and silver; and the whole- 
sale seaport merchant called upon the country re- 
tail merchant for gold and silver; and the country 
retail merchant called upon his customers, the 
people, for gold and silver; and the peeple gathered 
together their lazaroni rag bank promises and 
called upon the banks for gold and silver; and the 
banks, unable to stand the shock, shut down 
their trap-doors, and that was the suspension 
of specie payments. This, sir, describes th» circle 
of the bank and credit operations which brought 
all the distress we have experienced in 1837 and 
since. It results from the same operations which 
produced the distress and ruin of 1818, 1819, and 
1820. It is a principle in politics and government, 
as well as in logic, philosophy, and ethics, that like 
causes produce like effects; and whenever the In- 
dependent Treasury is repealed and the Govern. 
ment and banks united, the deposites put into the 
banks to bank upon, and their notes received in 
liquidation of the Government revenue, I care 
not whether the union ke with the local banks ora 
National Bank and branches, the result will be the 
same as it has been; for, in less than two years 
from the commencement of such a union and such 
a use of the public money, we will have another 
bank bubble explosion, and all the pecuniary afflic- 
tions and commercial disasters which we have here- 
tofore experienced. The Federal party promised 
relief to the people, if they would change the Ad- 
ministration. If that relief isto be atempted by 
repealing the Independent Trea:ury, and making 
banks the fiscal agents of the Government, and 
thereby make paper currency plenty by banking 
upon the revenue, | won'd like to have it in my 
power to admonish every Democrat in this Union, 
in peals louder than thunder, to be on the look out 
for the day of evil. I would admonish him to 
avoid the snare andthe mire which will entargle 
and swamp thousands in irretrievable disaster and 
ruin. 

I would advise him, too, if heshall be compelied 
to take for his labor and his honest products the rag 
promises of the banks, not to let the sacred day ot 
rest pass over without converting them into cash, if 
the speed of a race horse wiil carry him to the 
counter on Saturday evening, where promise of re- 
demption is to be found. A Democratic Adminis- 
tration has been overthrown by fereiga and domes- 
tic banking and stock-jobbing influences, but if 
every Democrat is true to himself and his princi- 
ples, every bank in the United Sinies can be wound 
up in six months, and ihe Federal Administration 
overthrown, for it has no foundation but fraud, 
falsehood, and rotten borough corporations to stand 
upon. Such an Administration, composed of such 
factions, bound trgether by no ties but hostility to 
Democratic principles, and at this moment wrang- 


ling with each other, and threatening a blow up,, 
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before they have come together, cannot siand; it 


will crumble, and mingle with the rottenness upon 
which it stands. Firmness to your principles, and 
union of your party, Democrats, is all that is want- 
ing (o restore the Government, your party, and our 
free institutions. Fear not—be firm. 

I repeat, that this Administration has been over- 
thrown on no principle. The Fexeral party came 
into power upon no principle or p:edge of measures, 
They came into power singing 

“Tippecanoe and Tyler too.”’ 
And now, sir, as I before said, they are flocking 
from the head waters of ‘‘Salt river,” as poor and 
cadaverous as if they had !ived on locusts and coon 
skins during the forty years of their political ba- 
nisbment. ‘The motley groups of spoils hanters 
who are now besetting this city remind one of the re- 
tarn of the Persian troops from the Scythian expe- 
dition, whom hollow hunger and peltiog storms 
ad deprived o e countenance and walk of 
had de; d of th nt ce and walk of men. 
Why, sir, when the gathering shall be complete, 
there will be two thousand for every office there 
will be to fill, after every Democrat is reformed. 
Every applicant will demand spoils. Every man 
will have made himself poor and bankrupt by his 
expenditures in overthrowing this “‘wicked and pro- 
fligate Administration!” Every man, too, will 
have a wife and nine small, hungry, ragged chil- 
dren, and one atthe breast. Sir, feeling myself an- 
able to give a suitable and proper deseripuon of this 
lazaroni gathering in prose, I called upon my poet, 
as usual im such cases, and he has furnished me 
with: 
THE GATHERING, MARCH 4th, 1841. 
With crooked shin and jutting heel, 
Comes cringing Abolition, 
With blue light Federalist, born to peal 
The glories of sedition. 
The paper king, and all his epawn, 
The <oap-locks and the dandies, 
The pipe men and the men of Rhawn, 
Stockjobbers and the grandees, 
And tariif men, who strive to get 
A duty for protection, 
To pay their pockets back the debt 
Occasioned by election. 
A noble band, that hand in hand, 
Have pipedin many places; 
Around the dreadful hero! stand, 
But scare him with their faces. 
And while they chant his simple lay, 
Tiey hold their ready dishes, 
For seven principles have they; 
Five loaves and two small fishes ! 

My poet bas done justice, in his description of 
the hungry pilgrims of ‘Salt river.” I have said 
the Federalists came into power singing, 

“What has caused this great commotion, 
Motion, motion, 
Our country through? 
Tt is the ball a rolling on 
For Tippecanve and Tyler too.” 


They will go cut of power on the 4th of March, 
1845, singing a different tune, to a different song. 
My poet, who you see is admirable at description, 
says they will take op their line of march for the 
head waters of ‘Salt river,” to the tune of “R Ww, 
brothers, row,” and the song of, 


With broken hearts our Federal bands 

In shaiiops move to barren sands. 

Soonas the Western star grows dim 

We'll sing at St. James our parting hymn. 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runa fast, 
Salt river is near and our glory 's past. 

Steady! our shallop will run aground; 

Hoarsely the ripple is heard around. 

Listen! our fugiemen raise a eohg, 

And the burden is “Josey, oh Jim along.” 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast. 
Clay, Webster and ‘Tip are veto’d at last. 

Money is gone, and our bills are due. 

Credit, dear credit, where are you? 

Loafers and pipers no mone we'll dine 

On bacon boiled in Champagne wine. 

Row, brothers, row, the stream runa fast, 
Corn bread and hard cider are all our repast! 


Swiftly we near the arid shore, 
Puffing and tugging the heavy oar; 
Sadly we sit on our threadbare Cloth, 
Fishing for meat in our coonskin broth 
Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 
The humbug of log-cabin is all gone past. 
Merry we've been in days gone by— 
Pieasure has beamed ftom our lord'y eye; 
But thankless are they o’er whom we’ve ruled, 
We've been shipp’d off by those we’ve ool’d. 
Rest, brothers, rest, the distance is past, 
Salt river ie gained, and our shallop’s fast. 


Here, where the carrion crow ne’er flies, 
Where want grows poor and famine dies, 
We'll eat our shadows, and blow away, 
Like mists that hang on the mountain gray. 
Die, brothers, die, our day is past, 
Salt river will murmur our dirge at last, 
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Mr. Chairman, the Democracy have been charg- 
ed with attempting to destroy the banks, and over- 
throw credit. That charge is without the least foun- 
dation in truth. I defy any man to point to the ac- 
tion of the Democracy, which will justify such a 
charge. True, the Democracy regret that the bank- 
ing system, on its present plan, was ever intro- 
duced; and there is no man, who is not a bank 
knave or a bank vassal, who makes himself ac- 
quainted with the bank statistics of this country, 
and the stupendous frauds which the banks have 
practised upon the Government and the people, 
who will not regret that there ever was a Bank es- 
tablished in the country. But the evil is here; and 
it has interwoven itself with our institutions, com- 
merce, and credit, in such a manner, that the De- 
mocracy are compelled to look upon it for the pre- 
sent as a necessary evil, and to content themselves 
with attempts to reform it. I have been engaged 
for some time examining bank documents and bank 
statistics with laborious attention; and here is the 
result of my labors in a table, on this smal! piece of 
paper. Here is a table, disclosing, in a compressed 
manner, the frauds, and public and private losses 
by banks, that must astonish all who may read it. 
I have the documents and statistics which prove 
every word of it. I have stated that the Cemmit- 
tee of Ways and Means of the House of Repre- 
sentatives reported, April 13th, 1830, the Govern- 
ment to have lost by the local banks, betwe:n 
1814 and 1817, $34,000,600 or $35,000 000. 

That report was made by acommitiee, a majori- 
ty of which was in favor of the recharter of the 
Bank of the United States, and was intended to il- 
lustrate the necesvity of rechartering that institu- 
tion. Itisa Federal expose, and ought to be good 
against that party and the banks, but I believe it is 
an exaggerated estimate, and as itis trath I was 
atier in my research, I have not relied on it. 

Now for mytable. Here it is. It is short, and 
consists in génerals and round numbers. not in de- 
tails and fractions. The number of bank failures 
in this country since 1789, is about four hundred. 
The losses by and through banks that have failed 
since 1789, on their capital, circulation, deposites, 
and bank balances, are abont - $80,000,000 
Losses on depreciation of bank notes 

on banks which have from time to 

time suspended specie payments . 100,000,000 
I find by the report of the Secretary of 

the Treasury, Doc. No. 10, made to 

the House last session in conformity 
with a call for that purpose, that the 

G.vernment lost by the banks, be- 

tween 1814 and 1817, in principal . 
Interest from that time to this 
Losses on depositesfin banks, and ba- 

lanc:s due from banks which have 

suspended, about . : 

These last losses were effected by the 
reception of depreciated paper from 
banks which suspended specie pay- 
ments, in lreu of gold and silver, or its 
equivalent, which had been deposited; 
for it is a part of the system of bank 
suspensions to pay nothing but bank 
notes on deposites, however depre- 
ciated they may be. 

Loss to the Government in expenses 
by the ex'ra session, occasioned by 
the general bank suspension in 1837, 
and other additional expenses and 
Josses in settling with the banks 


8,000,000 
8,000,000 


50,000,000 


300,000 
The aegregate amount of which is $246,300 000 

These, sir, are the stupendous losses and frauds 
which this pecple and this Government have suffer- 
ed by the present banking system—loss*s and 
frauds which have brought periodical ruin upon 
this country, embarrassment upon the Government, 
and sunk hundreds and thousands into poverty and 
the grave. Itis this system of banking that the 
Democracy are exerting themselves to reform. 
But the pecuniary embarrassments and losses to 
the Government and the people are the smaller 
evils which this system is working. The effect 
upon our political institutions and individual poli- 
tical! rights is a thousand times more to be depre- 
cated and feared. 
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Let us briefly examine the subject—and I have 
but time to glance at it. And first let me remark 
ona truth well known, which is, that all the 
wealth, comfort, and temporal happiness we enjoy 
in this country, is dug in toil and sweat from the 
ground. The earth is the source of our support. 
The farmer and the mechanic are the operators 
to whom the country and the Government must 
look for support in peace and war. There must 
be so much labor done to furnish the means of 
support; and any system of policy which may be 
introduced, that will enable a portion of the com- 
munrity to live witnout labor, must throw upon the 
balance not so favored, a greater proportion of la- 
bor and resposibility. So, too, in the establish- 
ment of institutions, which bestow exclusive pri- 
vileges and exemptions upon a portion of the com- 
munity, must deprive the balance, not so favore|, 
of a part of their privileges, which the principles 
of political equality entitle them to. 

What is it that induces an association of indi- 
viduals to petition a Legislature for a bank char- 
ter? It is to secure to themselves, in an aggre- 
gate or corporate capacity, a legal right to exer- 
cise powers and privileges which the principles of 
our Government prevent them from exercising in 
their individual capacity. Here then is an object 
and a design in the beginning, odious and anti-Re- 
publican, and at war with every principle of equal 
rights. What are the privileges and powers which 
have been bestowed on associated applicants for 
bank charters? After they have been incorporated 
by the provisions of their charter, they have been 
privileged to subscribe stock. Having subscribed 
stock, it became the legal duty to pay it it. Whena 
requisite amount of stock has been subscribed and 
paid in, by the present system of banking the asso- 
ciation have the right to issue three times the 
amount of paper promises that there is capital 
paid in. That is, they have the right to lend three 
dollars in their paper promises for every dollar 
in'meney they have, and receive six per cent. inte- 
rest on every dollar so issued. We the Demo- 
eracy think it is unfair and unjust, that one part of 
the community should receive interest on their pa- 
per promises to pay, while all ethers not so fa- 
vored, have to pay interest on their debts. We, 
also, think it unfair, unjust, and inequitable, that an 
association of rich and moneyed men shonld be 
permitted by law to receive eighteen per cent. upon 
every dollar that they own, while the laboring me- 
chanic, and the farmer, in his individual capacity, 
can receive but six percent. for a dollar that he 
may have to lend, over and abcve what may be 
necessary for his maintenance and that of his 
family; (if he hasa family, and if he has not, he 
ought to have one.) 

Without further illustration, it is seen that the 
present banking system is calculated in its very 
nature and privileges to make the rich richer, and 
the poor poorer. It at once creates two orders of 
society; a privileged order, and an oppres:ed order, 
and it provides the means to maintain and support 
the former, while tbe same means sink and oppress 
the latter. 

But the members of this bank association are ex- 
empt, by their charter, from individual liability for 
the debts of their corporation. The bank may divide 
hundreds of thousards of dollars among its stock- 
holders, and it may fail for the amount so divided, 
and the individual community may held its rag 
promises to the amount of its failure, and yet not a 
do|lar can be collected from those who have re- 
ceived the value of its promises. Nothing can be 
collected from a bank, except corporate property 
can be found; and this is one of the dangerous, 
fraudulent, and unjust principles connected with 
the present banking system. The bank stockholder 
may possess himself, by his bank advantages and 
privileges, of a princely estate; he may live in a pi- 
lace, treed a Turkey carpet, drink the richest wine 
from goblets of gold, eat the fattest beef, roll through 
your streets in a gilded carriage-and-four, with his 
liveried out-ride:s, and transmit pecuniary inde- 
pendence to his children, while the bank from 
which he has drawn his wealth and splendor may 
owe every dollar to the community which has been 
divided to him and his incorporated associates. He 
may look with contempt on all below him in 
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made them poof. This is no suppositi 
or fancy sketch; it is all trath, and debabends oe 
may read me, and thousands who may not, have 
experienced its sad realities. 

Bat farther. Those bark lenders are money 
borrowers. I have stated they have the power to 
manufacture three times as much paper money as 
they have silver money in their vaults, and they 
they have power to borrow it themselves. They 
not only m.nopolize by their charter the preroga- 
tive of manufacturing money, but they monopolize 
its loan. Thisis in violation of the principles upon 
which a bank charter is granted, if I have an 
knowledge of the intention of Legislatures. No 
one will contend that a bank charter is bestowed 
for the benefit exclusively of those who constitute 
the members of the corporation. Itis the public 
advantage that is leoked to, but that object is dr- 
feated by the bank stockholders, directors, presi- 
dents, and cashiers,being the borrowers themselves, 
Now let us briefly present the evils that this abuse 
may and has produced. Banks have power to ex- 
pand or contract their issues as much and as often 
as they please. Suppose that the pecuniary influ- 
ence of a local bank covers one hundred miles 
square, and that its capital paid in is two hundred 
thousand dollars. On that capital it has power to 
issue six hundred thousand dollars. Suppose that 
its paper constitutes the principal circulating medi- 
um in the supposedarea. That the price of every ob- 
ject of bargain and sale is regulated by the quantity 
of currency, isa fact wellknown. Then this bank 
would have power to raise and lower the price of 
produce of every description, within the influence 
of its circulation. Suppose at an early period of 
the season for purchasing produce for exportation, 
the directors and stockholders, in place of lending 
money to othersto purchase produce with, mono- 
polize all the loans the bank can make themselves, 
and become the traders and purchasers of produce. 
All this the owners of a bank can do. But sup- 
pose before they enter into such a speculation, the 
bank calls in a great portion of its paper, and cur- 
tails its issues and its loans to all but its directors, 
this would have the effect to reduce the price of pro- 
duce in proportion to the curtailment supposed. 
The directors would then, being the monopo'izers 
of loans, become the monopolzers of purchases, 
with money of their own manufactory, and at their 
own price. It may be said that traders could pro- 
cure Joans from other banks: But perhaps 
not. The traders and their securities may 
not be known to other directors of banks 
at a distance, and before they could make 
themselves known, the monopoly would be 
completed. All this the directors of banks 
can do, and have done; and, by a combina- 
tion of bank managers for such a purpose, the 
who'e trade of the country may be engulfed and 
monopolized by bank direct.rs. They may, or 
they may not, take in, or embrace, the stockholders 
generally. Then the banks monopolize the manu- 
facture of the currency of the country. Their di- 
rectors may monopolize the loans of the meney 
they manufacture; and by monopolizing the loans, 
they monopolize the trade of the country. These 
are evils that do exist, as connected with the present 
banking system. They are evils that strike at the 
root of justice, equality, and every principle of indi- 
vidual rights, anti-Republican and oppressive in 
their character, which must, and will eventually, 
overthrow our boasted liberty, and sink our free 
institations. 

It is by such a system of monopoly, as well of 
bank privileges and unequal credit as of political 
privileges and distinctions, which have made two 
hundred and seventy thousand of Eng!and’s sub- 
jects rich noblemen and haughty aristocrats, but 
have reduced and ground down twenty-six millions 
of her subjects to poverty and the dust, and made 
one-sixth part of the whole population paupers and 
beggars. That system of monopoly is now un- 
dermining our Government, sapping our Republi- 
can institutions, and, I repeat, will eventually sink 
and subvert our boasted liberty. 

These are the evils of whieh the Democracy 
complain; and it is the correction of these evils 


that the Democracy mean by bank reform, If 
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banks must exist, we desire to have them placed 
upon the same footing with other institations in the 
country. If money lenders must be incorporated, we 
desire to see them deprived of the power of monepo- 
lizing the loans of the money of their own mannufac- 
turing, forsurely incorporated money lenders should 
not, or need not, be money borrowers. If the rich 
must be incorporated as money lenders, we desire 
to see them deprived of the power to receive three 
times as much interest on their capital as the poor 
can receive. And last, if banks must be incorpo- 
rated, we desire to see their stockholders held and 
made liable for their debts as other individuals are, 
tha the laborer who is compelled to take their pro- 
miges for his work, may havea right of action and 
pro cess of Jaw to recover the amount of that pro- 
mise in the currency which the Constitution gua- 
ranties tohim. This, I repeat, is what the Demo- 
eracy mean by bank reform. Is there any thing 
wrong in it? Is there any thing in it that any man 
would not approbate who looks to his own and the 
best interests of his country? Is there any thing in 
it that any man but a bank knave or a bank spaniel, 
withouta soul and with less spirit than Baalam’s 
ass, would deprecate? 

Mr. Chairman, I wish the American people 
could have heard the debate on this bill. I wish 
they could have heard the high-toned Federal doc- 
trines which have been boldly advocated. I think 
it would have removed the scales from the eyes of 
all who are not in wilfal Federal and party blind- 
ness, Never were the Federal doctrines in the 
Administiation of 98 more boldly asserted than 
they have been during the discussion of this mea 
sure. The distribution of the proceeds of the psb- 
lic lands boldly advocated—a high tariff advocated 
with equal boldness—a National Baak—assump- 
ion of the State debts—and an extravagant and 
reckless system of internal improvements by the 
General Government, are now urged as a national 
policy; and it is claimed that this Administration 
has been overthrown by the people in order 
that these Federal measures may be carried out. 
Had such declarations been made before the elec- 
tiors, the result would have been different, we all 
know. These measures are all of a character, and 
all lead to one object and one great and fatal politi- 
cal result, which it has been the cardinal object of 
Federalism to secure, viz: subjection and de? 
pendence of the States and consolidated power of 
the Federal Government. I have no time now to 
discuss those measures separately, and if I had, I 
do not know thatI would do it. The American 
people understand them; they have repeatedly de- 
nounced them through the ballot box, and they will 
again do it when they are called upon. 

What object can the people have in submitting 
to a distribution of the proceeds of the public lands, 
when they know that that distribution must dimi- 
nish the Government revenue, and that diminution 
must besupplied either by direct taxation or an in- 
crease of duties on imports, which they will have 
to pay, and which will be no more nor less than a 
tax, with the additional expenses, both in the distri- 
bution and the collection? What object can the 
people have in a high tariff, when all the additional 
revenue arising from it must come out of their 
pockets, together with the expenses of managing 
sueh a tariff. What object can the people have in 
permitting or wishing the Federal Government to 
carry on an extravagant system of internal im- 
provements, when every dollar that is expended 
must come out of their pockets? Why not leave it 
with the States, whose legitimate right it is, and 
who do, and can, conduct improvements more than 
fifty percent. cheaper than can the Federal Go- 
vernment, and who know best the character of 
improvements they want? What object can the 
people have in an assumption of the State deb's by 
the General Government, when those debts must 
be paid by means drawn from their pockets, and at 
an expense ia the management of the trust vastly 
greater than if the States managed it themselves? 
What object can the people have in the establish- 
ment of a National Bank which they have seen, 
more than once, shake this Union to its foundation, 
and bring blight and ruin upon them, and embar- 
ratsment upon the Government? An institution 
or the establishment of which no object can be an- 
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swered but to engender a system of swindling, a 
spirit of stockjobbing and gambling, and to provide 
the means for thousands to live without labor, en 
the industry of others, I make these inquiries 
merely with reference to the policy and pecuniary 
economy ef these measures. I have no time to dis- 
cuss their unconstitutionality and their subverting 
effects and subjugating tendencies. I can only say 
that the exercise of all, or any of them, except so 
far as the support of the Government for national 
defence is concerned, is a departure from the origi- 
nal object of the Federal Government, and calcu- 
lated to subvert those institutions which it was es} 
tablished to protect. 

Mr. Chairman, if I could make an appeal to the 
American Democracy which every one could hear, 
or every one could read, that appeal would be to 
stand to their principles, and the measures which 
they have ever supported. I wish I could point 
them to the tottering condition at this moment of 
the triumphant party. I believe they wonld see 
and feel, as I do, a confidence in its downfall and 
final overthrow within the term of its political pow- 
er. All the Democracy have to do is to be firm 
and united—firm as to principle, and united as to 
men, and their triumph will be certain. If they 
will once more give the vote that they gave last 
fall, Federalism will be routed, horse, foot, and 
dragoons; for such a combination of factions aud 
circumstances never can again be arrayed against 
them. Thousands of those who have been misled, 
will visit with vengeance those who have deceived 
them; and the ten thousand falsehoods, slanders, 
corruptions, briberies, and frauds, by which the 
Federalists have gained power, will be made 
to recoil upon their heads with fearful judg- 
ments. I would, then, say to the Democra- 
cy, as they value the principles and measures 
which they have ever considered sacred, and 
which they have so long, so manfully, and so 
successfully maintained against the combined pow- 
ers, factions, wealth, and influence, of Federalism, 
Stand to your principles, and be united. [ would 
say to them, as they fear and dread, with patriotic 
horror, the successful efforts of Federalism and 
the fatal effects of a political combination of a do- 
mestic and foreign moneyed bank aristocracy, or- 
ganized and drilled, and clothed with powers and 
exclusive privileges, which now give them “a 
power behind the throne greater than the throne 
itself.” I say, as they fear and abhor these, I 
would appeal to them to stand to their principles, 
be united, be vigilant, and triumph will be theirs. 
If the Federal factions should hang to ether, and 
survive the comm<tion in their ranks that now 
shakes and threatens them with dissolution, the first 
Congressional elections wi!l give them en earth- 
quake shake, and the elections of 1844 will secure 
their overthrow more complete and fatal than the 
Babylonian fall. Once more I say to the Demo- 
cracy, be united and firm, and triumph will be 
yours. 





When Mr. Duncan had finished his remarks, 
he read from the Intelligencer the following, as re- 
ported in that paper: 

“Mr. W. C. Jonnson submitted the Chair 
whether it was in order for an individual to charge 
General Harrison with cowardice, who had him- 
self been branded as a coward on this floor?” 

This paper was put in his hand a moment before 
he commenced speaking. He had deferred saying 
any thing on the subject until he should finish his 
remarks, expecting that some denial would be 
made, or some correction of the report ordered. 
But that not being done, he cenounced its author 
(pointing to Mr. Wm. Cost Jounson,) a base liar, 
acontemptib'e puppy, ascoundrel, and an infamous 
coward. Now, sir, said Mr. D. I heard no part 
of the matter so reported, as applied to myself; and 
I ask the chairman, who was nearer to Mr. Jonn- 
son whether or not he heard the member so ex- 
press himself. 

Thechairman (Mr. Camrsewt} responded that 
he heard no such remark. 

Then, said Mr. D. if saidat all it mast have 
been muttered, and not intended to be heard. 

Mr. Jonson rose and said he was correctly 
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reported that he had made the memark, and justi- 
fied it. He read a part of a speech which purported 
to have been delivered in support of the resolution 
which had been introduced to expel Mr. D. for 
the publication of certain letters, posting certain 
members therein named, Mr. J. made some other 
remarks in jastification. 

Mr. Duncan said that resolution aad its sup- 
port was founded in base cowardice. It was 
manufactured as he was informed, and had rea- 
son to believe, ina caucus; and the object was to 
relieve the members posted in the said letters from 
disgrace, which they had not the courage to re- 
lieve themselves from. When the resolution was 
introduced, in was intimated that the publication 
of these letters was postponed until after the pas- 
sage of the law against dueling. Assoon as that 
in'imation was uttered, Mr. D. said he pronounced 
the man who imputed such a motive to him, a base 
scoundrel and a liar. The member from Kentucky, 
{[Mr. Meniree] intimated the same; he, too, said 
Mr. D. I pointed out instantly, and pronounced a 
contemptible scoundrel, and told bim that the 
duelling law only operated over ten miles square; 
and in ten ot twelve short days we would be out 
of these ten miles square, and any gentleman who 
felt himself aggrieved, might call on him: he 
should be met, and have such redress as he might 
have the courage to ask. Mr. D. disclaimed 
having charged General Harrison with cowardice, 
in any remark he had made; he had presented no 
fact or statement but what the political history of 
the country and of the last war warranted and sus- 
ia'‘ned. Those who heard him, and those who 
might read him, could draw their own conclusions. 
And to conclude, once for all, said Mr. D. I repeat 
and fix upon the member [Mr. Jonnson] the charge 
I made upon him. He is welcome to make the 
best of it. 

Tuurspay.—When the House went into Com- 
mittee of the Whole, Mr. DUNCAN rose and 
asked permission to make a remark or two per- 
sonal to himself. Leave being given, he said that 
it was with some astonishment that he had seen a 
report of some remarks of the member from Mary- 
land, [W. C. Jounson] in the Intelligencer, deny- 
ing the charges that he, Mr. Duncan, had made 
upon Mr. Jonnson on Tuesday last. I will read, 
said Mr. D. the report as it is in the Globe. It is 
as follows: 

“When Mr. Duncan had finished his remarks‘ 
he read from the Intelligencer the following, as re- 
ported in that paper: 

‘Mr. W. C. Jonnson submitted to the Chair 
whether it was in order for an individual to charge 
General Harrison with cowardice, who had 
himself teen branded as a coward on this 
floor?’ 

“This paper was pnt in his hand a moment before 
he commenced speaking. He had deferred saying 
any thing on the subject unril he should finish 
his remarks, expecting that some denial would 
be made, or some correction of the report ordered. 
But that not being done, he denounced its author 
(pointing to Mr. Wm. Cost Jounson,) a base liar, 
a contemptible puppy, a scoundrel, and an infamous 
coward. Now, sir, said Mr. D. Lheard no part 
o! the matterso reported, as applied to myself; and 
I ask the chairman, who was nearer to Mr. Jonn- 
son, whether or not he heard the member so erpress 
himself? 

‘The chairman [Mr. Campse.t] responded that 
he hear no such remark. 

“Then, said Mr. D. if said at all it must 
have ben muttered, and not intended to be 
heard. 

“Mr. Jounson rose and said he was correctly 
reported. He had made the remark, and justi- 
fied it. He read apart of a speech which pur- 
ported to have been delivered in support of the re- 
solution which had been introduced to expel Mr. 
D. for the publieation-of certain letters, posting 
certain members therein named. Mr. J. made 
some other remarks in justification. 

“Mr. Dumcan said that resolution and its sup- 
port was founded in base cowardice. It was 
manufactured, as he was informed, and had rea- 
son to believe, in a caucus; and the object was to 
relieve the members posted in the said letters from 
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disgrace, which they had not the courage to relieve 
themselves from. When the resolution was in- 
troduced, it was intimated that the publication of 
these letters was postponed until afier the passage 
of the law against dueling. Assoon;as that in- 
timation was uttered, Mr. D. said he pronounced 
the man who imputed such a motive to him, a base 
scoundrel anda liar. The member from Ken- 
tacky, [Mr. Mexirxe] intimated the same; he, 
too, said Mr. D. I pointed out instantly, and pro- 
nounced a contemptible scoundrel, and told him 
that the dueling law 
miles square; and in ten or twelve short days we 
would be out of these ten miles square, and any 
gentleman who felt himself aggrieved, might call 
on him: he should be met, and have such redress 
ashe might have the courage toask. Mr. D. 
disclaimed having charged General Harrison wiih 
cowardice, in any remaitk he had made; he had 
presented no fact or statement but what the polili- 
cal history of the country and of the ast war war- 
ranted and susiained. Those who heard him, and 
those who mightread him, could draw their own 
conclusions. And to conclude, once for all, said 
Mr. D. I repeat and fix upon the member [Mr 
Junnson] the charge I made upon him. He is 
welcome to make the best of it.” 

The member from Maryland denies that the 
words in italics were uttered by me. I say they 
were as reported, word for word, and directed in 


| 


only operated over ten | 


the member’s face, notin a coward'y mutter, but | 


in peals that filled this hall to its remetest corners. 


And I now endorse the above report, and reiterate | 


what I then said, and pronounce the member now, 
as I did then, and as 1 can do at any time or place, 


a base liar, a contemptible puppy, ascoundrel, and || 


an infamous coward. I hope [ am now heard, and 
I am prepared to prove that I so denounced the 
member on last Tuesday, as reported; and I have 
now to add that his sneaking and pitiful effort to 
change the issue, and shift the responsibility, by a 
contemptible quibble and a barefaced falsehood, 
sinks him stili lowerin my estimation. This he 
has done by denying the correctness of the report. 
Here is the report of the Intelligencer, which 
would surely do him no injustice, in which the 


it 








Globe is sustained in ali that is essential, so far as | 


he was denounced. 

“Now (proc eded Mr. D.) I never heard this re- 
muk made by the gentleman from Maryland, 
{Mr. Jonnson.}] It was not addressed to me nor to 
the Chairman of the committee in such a way as 
to ke heard. 
put into my hands; and if I had had time tor reffec- 
tion, | would bave contradicted it through some 
other medium. I say I did not hear the remark; 
and I have no hesitation in declaring that the man 


| ling law. 


to a demand for satisfaction. I will take some 
oiher occasion to present (he member's character to 
the country. Itisnot my object to make any new 
issue at this time; I have the member nailed, and I 
intend to keep him so. Iam no duellist; I know 
bat little about the rules and laws of etiquette that 
regulate duelling, if there be any; nor have I any 
desire to know them; but I have just got skil’, the 
courage, the power, and the Highland biood, to 
meet the member, whenever and wherever he may 
have the courage toinvite me, nnd give him such 
redress as he may have the chivalry to ask, and I 
will make the member gentleman enough for that 
purpose. Let me remark, too, that the deelling law 
has as few terrors for me as it has for the member. 
He bas nothing to fear through me from the duel- 
Iam done. I will trouble the House or 
the commitiee no more with this subject. If I ap- 
pear again in this matter, it will be alone in the 
columns of the newspapers, unless the member 
should rally his courage,if he has any, and invite 
me to some other place. 





REMARKS OF MR. BROWN, 
OF MISSISSIPPI. 


In the House cf Representatives, Monday, February 
22,1841—In Committee of the Whole on the 
General Appropriation bill, on the amendment of 
Mr. Tuomeson of Mississippi in relation to the 
fees of marshals, clerks, &c. 

Mr. A. G. BROWN said the proposition of his 
colleague was the only one for which he could vote. 
That amendaient proposed to reduce the fees of of- 
ficers in the district and circuit courts of the United 
States to a standard with the fees of officers per- 
furming like services in the courts of the several 
States; and it further provided that the fee bill in 
the Federal courts should in all after time conform 
to the tee bills of the Siate courts. This was right. 


| The fee biils of the State courts were under the 


And I was astonibked when it was | 


|| ple command you to do on this subject. 


who uttered it is guilty of a base falsehood, and is | 


himself a liar. And I call upon the Chairman of 
the committee to say whether such language was 
used in his hearing. 

“When called upon by Mr. Duncan— 

“Mr. Campsect of South Carolina rose and said: 
Itake upon myself to say that I heard no such ex- 
pression when | was in the Chair. I had called the 
gentleman from Ohio (Mr. Duncan] io order for 
irrelevancy, and he had acquiesced. I then under- 
stood the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. W. C. 
JOHNSON] as rising to the same point of order, and 
my reply to him was, thatl had already called the 
gent'eman to order, aud that he had acquiesced in 
the decison. But, IL repeat, I did not hear the ex- 
pression referred to. 

“Mr. Duncan. I protest against the statement 
that I had ever said any thing against General Har- 
rison except what the history of the country sus- 
tained mein saying. I never intimated that he 
was acoward, nor any thing like it; and no con- 
clusion cap be drawn from any thing I have said 
other than that he was not entiiled to that characier 
of a great miliary chieftain which was claiaied fur 
him by his friends.” 


control of the Legislatures of the respective States; 
and there was no!, in his judgment, the slightest 


| danger but that the people would always exercise 


suflicient control over their immediate representa- 
tives to force such a regulation of the fees of law 
officers as should be accepiable to themselves. He 
bel.eved there was no community in the Govern- 
ment who would object to pay marshals and 
clerks of the United States courts the same 
fees that were paid to clerks and sheriffs of 
Siate courts; and he was quite certain that 
no people would be willing to pay more. Pass 
then the amendment of his colleague, and you 
would do all that you ought to do—alli that the pco- 
You 
leave the fee billin the Federal courts to beregu- 
lated by local legislation. There was a peculiar 
fiinessin this. Services in some States were worth 
more than like services in other States. The Le- 
gislature of New York was the best judge of what 
the issuance of a subpena, or the service of a capias 


| was worth in that Siate; and the Legislature of his 
| own Siate (Mississippi) was most competent to ad- 


| just ail sach matters in that State. 


If Congress 
underiook to passa general fee bill, it must ne- 
ecssarily do injustice to some of the States, since 
that bill, which conforms to the interest of the 


|| South,may be much too heavy for the North, where 


labor is generally much lower; and every one knew 
it was worth more to discharge the duties of mar- 
shal or sheriff, ina sparsely populated country, 


| thanin one densely settled. Atall even's, there 
| couid be no harm ia leaving this matter entirely in 


What more is necetsary to prove the member || 


guilty of falsehood in his attempt to deny that he 
was denounced in the words reported? A single 
remark, and I am done. 

The member from Maryland is the last man who 
should attempt to shuffle from responsibility by 
making the question of character an objection 


————— 


ihe hands of the respective State Legislatures. 
The proposition of his colleague (Mr. Trompson] 
proposed to place it there, and to permit it to re- 
main throug’ all after time. 

The bili, as reported from the Commiitee of 
Ways aud Means, he deemed a political enormity. 
What does that bill propose? Why, sir, not fo re- 
duce the fees, bul to collect from the unfortunate 
deb or the enormous sums which you have always 
forced from him with such miserable twaddle as 
that clerks and marshals are not permitted to retain 
the money, but compelled to pay it over to the 
United Siaies Treasury—as though it was a mat- 
ter of any sort of consequence to the plundered 
man whither the money which you had thus furced 
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| 
| 
| 
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| 
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from him went into the pockets of an officer or the 
vaults of a bankrupt Treasury. For one, if this 
system of legalized plunder was to be kept up, he 
desired, so far as his own State was concerned, that 
the clerks and marshals might have the benefit of it. 
In that event, meritorious citizens in Mississippi 
would derive some benefit from your cruelty to the 
unfortunate; and the aggregate wealth of the State 
would not be diminished. Bnt pay it into the 
Treasury of the United States, and what goes with 
it? It is lost tous and ours forever. It goes to 
build up light-houses, harbors, and to make other 
improvements in your Eastern States; and the 
gross ameunt of the wealth of Mississippi is dimi- 
nished to the full amount of the mosey thus un. 
righteously abstracted from the peckets of his in- 
debted constituents, and strained through the hands 
of Federal officers into the vaulis of the nation. 
His constituents had asked to be released {rom this 
ONEROUS taxation, and you propose to quiet their 
supplications by taking their money to bui'd light- 
houses and other things for the benefit of other 
States. Sir, this is not the relief asked for, and 
it is an insult to the people thus to respond 
to their petitions. If you take the money 
from the poor litigant, let the marshal and clerk 
keep it. The people of Mississippi bad already 
been forced to pay five times their just quota for 
the support of Government under the tariff laws 
and land laws of the United States; and now you 
propose to levy a tax of of seventy-five or eighty 
thousand dollars per annum, and call it relief. Be- 
lieve me, Mr. Chairman, my unfortunate constitu- 
ents have had a surfeit of just such relief. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have another and insupe- 
rable objection to the billas reporied by the com- 
mitiee, or as proposed to be amended by the genile- 
man from Tennessee, [Mr. Jounson,] and that ob- 
jection is one founded on what I deem to be a just 
and proper construction of the Constitution. If I 
have read that instrument aright, it secures equality 
in taxation to all the people of this Confederacy; 
and what do you propose to do by this bill. Why, 
sir, to collect off of about 2,000 defendant suitors 
and citizens of Mississippi, eighty-five thousand 
dollars in the way of tax on law suits. Of this 
sum, you propose to give to the marshal ten thou- 
sand dollars as the maximum of his compensation, 
and to pay the remainder into the United States 
Treasury. Isthat equality of taxation which ex- 
acts from two thousand cijlizens of Mississippi, 
who are so unfortunate as to become suitors in 
your Federal court, a tax of seventy-five thousand 
dollars, whilst you exempt from similar taxation 
the remaining thirty-five thousand who are not 
suitors in thatcouri? Is that equality of taxation 
which exacis seventy-five thousand dollars from 
two thousand citizens of Mississippi, and not one 
cent from the five hundred thousand who live in 
Ohio? Is that equality of taxation which exacts 
of me fifty dollars, because I am so unfortunate as 
to be sued, and yet exempis entirely my neighbor 
or my brother, who is not sued? Is that equality 
of taxation which exac's of the unfortunate debtor 
thousands and tens of thousands, and not one cent 
from the unembarrassed and unindeb:ed part of the 
community? And does any man seriously pretend 
that this will not be the result if this law is passed? 
Is it not in fact avowed, in all parts of the Hou:e, 
that this will be the result? And have not defences 
been attempied to be set up for this political mon- 
strosity? 

Sir, you have no authority to raise revenue in 
this way; and if you had, it would be a monstrous 
abuse of power io exercise your authority. I would 
not have one dollar of revenue collected in this 
way;—such ill-gotten gain—gotten in violation of 
the Constitution—wrung from the unfortunate 
debtor—coined, as it were, from the flesh of a tor- 
tured citizen, I should expect to turn to slimy 
reptiles and to hissing adders, that would besmear 
the vaults ot your Treasury with their filth, and 
sting, as with a deadly poison, each hand that 
dared remove them. I cannot, I will not, vote for 
any maximum compensation—to do so is to fix a 
contingency on the suffering, of which this ill-gotten 
treasure enures totbe nation. You have no authe- 
rity to fix any such contingency. You have no 
authority to take one dollar of money collected in 
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tifis way, though there were millions wrung from 


the unhappy citizen. I will vote for the proposi- 
tion of my colleague, and I shall do so with great 
pleasure; but when this is done, I sha/l have done 
all that I can or will do. I shall not be accused of 
voting against a maximum through party motives, 
for before this law goes into effect—if it passes at 
ali—there will probably not be a political friend of 
mine in any office in the Republic within the gift of 
the Executive, that is worth asking for. I claim to 
give the vote which I shall give, against the origi- 
nal proposition, and again-t the amendment of my 
friend from Tennessee, [Mr. Jouyson,] in obe- 
dience to my sense of justice to my constituents, 
and my duty to the Constitution, and to these 
alone. 





SPEECH OF MR. BLACK, 
OF GEORGIA. 
In the House of Representatives, Fi bruary 2, 1841— 
On the Treasury note bill. 


Mr. Barwaan’s montion to strike out the enact- 
ing clause being under consideration, 


Mr. BLACK said: He deemed it incumbent on 
him, at this late period of the discussicn, to detain 
the committee for as short atime as the importance 
of the subjects introduced into the debate would 
permit. If the honorable gentlemen who preceded 
him had cenfixed themselves to the merits of the 
bill on the table, he would, in all probability, have 
given asileat vote: but the mere question whether 
we shall authorize the issue of five millions of Trea- 
sury notes te enable the Government t» anticipate 
a portion of its revenues, bad been wholly lost sight 
of. It seemed to be conceded on all hands that 
the bill must pass; he doubted whether the geutle- 
man himself, whose motion was now pending to 
strike out the enacting clause, would vote against 
its final passage; nay, the great difficulty with the 
reforming and retrenching Whigs who had mar- 
shalled themselves in apparent opposition to the 
bill, was, that instead of too much, it gave too lit- 
tle. But the issue of Treasury notes, whether 
cousidered with regard to the constitutionality or ex- 
pediency of the measure, had hardly been mentiened 
for the last week—the tariff, internal improvements 
by the Government—the distribution of the proceeds 
of the public lands among the States—a public debt 
(which they denominate a “‘loan,”) and a National 
Bank, are the vital and important questions which 
have absorbed us, since the commencement of this 
discussion. Never himse|f a great stickler for 
“relevancy of debate,” he was rejuviced that the 
leading friends of General Harrison had seized this 
occasion to show their hands to the people—parti- 
cularly to the Southern people, who had great inte- 
rests at stake upon the policy and measures of the 
incoming Administration. He had never before, 
from the commencement of the struggles between 
the rival parties, heard or witnessed, from the op- 
ponents of Mr. Van Buren, so bold, candid, and 
fearless an avowal cf policy and principle as had 
characterized their speeches on this occasion. He 
ventured to say, if these confessions of Whig faith 
had been made during the last summer, “old Tip” 
had never been President—at least, if his election 
hai depended on the vote of the State of Georgia. 

Sir, said Mr. Buacx, my delegated light is flick- 
ering in its socket; my representative career is about 
to terminate abruptly; and the trappings of office, 
which I have endeavored to wear meekly, will short- 
ly fall from my shoulders. They will be transferred 
to an abler, but not more honest or zealous incumbent. 
But while, in obedience to the voice of my consti- 
tuents, I willingly resign to the hands of another the 
high trust, and the representative character with 
which they endued me, I am yet “one or THE 
PEoPLE;” of that character, and of the rights which 
p*rtain to it, no man can deprive me; andin that 
character, as one of the sovereign people of the 
State of Georgia, 1 claim to be heard on this floor. 
T avail myself then, sir,of my privilege, not only asa 
Representative, but as a constituent, to advise my 
fellow-citizens at home of what is transpiring here, 
and to warn them that a high discriminating tariff, 
under the the specious garb of a tax on luxuries, is 
to be saddled on them, and perhaps on their po:te- 
rity.. That a public debt, disguised as a loan, is 
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preparing for them—that their hard earnings must 
go to support a splendid system of internal im- 
provements by the General Government. That 
the proceeds of the public lands, instead of being 
made to contribute to the reduction of duties on 
imports, are to be abstracted from that purpose, 
and divided out among the States in proportion to 
their population, for the avowed purpose of paying 
the debts of those States. That this vacuum, thus pro- 
duced, of between three and five millions annually, 
is 0 be supplied by increasing the duty on those ar- 
ticles of commerce which depend fer their importa- 
tion into the country exclusively upor the agricultural 
productions of the South. That a National Bank, 
to which they have ever been opposed, as unconstitu- 
tional, as destructive to their own State institutions, 
and as hostile to their agricultural and commercial 
prosperity, is to be fastened on the country. These 
are the measures, sir, which have been openly ad- 
vanced in this debate—not hinted at or suggested, 
but boldly proclaimed, as if “by authority,” to be the 
measures which are to characteriz? General Hawi- 
son’s administration. My object, then, is to give 
timely notice to the people of Georgia, to Whigs 
as well as to Democrats, that their day of trial is 
at hand—that all the evil which it was predicted 
would follow the election of General Harrison is 
about to be realized, and that the forebodings 
which were deneunced in certain quartersas the in- 
terested misrepresentations of political aspirants, 
are now about to assume the unquestionable cha- 
racter of passing events. Sir, said Mr. B. I ques- 
tion the motives of no man; I shali not be so un- 
parliamentary as to deny to gentlemen here the 
same rectitude of intention that I claim for myself: 
but, at the same time, my rights and interests esa 
constituent, and my high duty as a Representative, 
which with me are paramount to all other conside- 
rations, cons'rain me to speak out plainly and au- 
dibly, without regard to consequences. When I 
do this, I shall have done my duty; and the people 
of Georgia, whol doubt not are equal to any 
emergency, will most assuredly do theirs. 

Sir, my friend from New York [Mr. Vanper- 
FUEL] delivered yesterday an able speech in vindi- 
cation of the present Administration. I listened to 
it with great pleasure, as a prompt and conclusive 
reply to the blundering attacks which had been 
made on the official estimates; but there was one 
remark of that gentleman which I regretted to hear. 
He tuld us he had listened tv so much rant and gas- 
conade about Southern wealth and importance, 
he had almost concluded that Pennsylvania and 
New York were nothing more than mere colonies, 
in comparison with some other States of the Union. 
I cannot but regret to hear these comparisons insti- 
tuted as to the relative importance of the North and 
the South. But if gentlemen will talk abcut it, I 
insist that justice at least shall be done to the South. 
She does not urge the comparison; bat when North- 
ern geoticmen are making thése unprofitable 
estimates, let me ask them what would all their 
boasted commercial importance amount to, without 
the agricaltural productions of the South. If the 
artic'e of cotton was stricken from their commercial 
vocabulary, what would they expori? Could they 
freight their ships to Europe with apples, potatoes, 
onions, and wouden nutmegs? Let the production 
of cotton be destroyed at the South by actual legis- 
lation, or the prevalence of the Abolition mania, 
and what would the State of Maine do with her 
ships? Instead of employing them, as she now 
does, in exporting the produce of the South, and in 
bringingback the manufactured goods with which our 
raw material is purchased, her merchantmen would 
freeze in her docks, and rot at her wharves; un- 
less, indeed, she embarked them in the commenda- 
ble employment of abducting our slaves from their 
lawfal owners. She could, it is true,send a few ‘‘lonz, 
low, black schooners” to Savannah, and down the 
Southera ceast, incommand of such men as Phil- 
brook and Keli-ran, who, under pretence of taking 
lumber to the East, might stow away our negroes 
between the interstices of their timber carge. But 
however this sort of ‘traffic in human flesh might ap- 
prove itself to the philanthropic sentiments of the ad- 
vocates of “human rights,” yet I apprebend that ina 
commercial point of view, the profits of the voyage 
would not be quite as jarge as if they bad been ho- 
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nestly employed in carrying our cotton to Liver- 
pool or Havre. 

{Here Mr. Atsgea? Smitu of Maine interposed, 
and said that so far from employing “long, low, 
black schooners” in the abducuon of slaves from 
Georgia io Maine, he ‘would be very thankful if 
the gentleman from Georgia would abduct the 
100 negroes from Maine whohad voted against, 
and beaien him in his own district at the last Con- 
gressional election. 

(Mr. Brack assured his friend if he would de- 
liver these negroes to him at his plantation, on the 
Savannah river, at any time afier the fourth of 
March proximo, he would employ them in a mach 
better business than voting against and defeating 
so distinguished a Democrat as the gentleman from 
Maine.] 

But, Mr. Chairman, I deprecate this sort of dis- 
cussion, especially with our friends—this unneces- 
sary comparison between the different sections of 
the Union. All that I have said on the subject has 
been strictly in repiy. 

Sir, I take the liberties of this debate to digress 
for a moment to a tepic in relation to which much 
has been said, not only in this Heuse, but in the 
newspapers of the day. LI allude to the supposed 
influence of British goid in controlling the elections 
which have just passed. What the extent of that 
influence was, if it existed at all, in other sections 
of the United States, I cannot assert of my own 
knowlecge. The charge of corruption has been 
made, and has been met on this floor by the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Gov. Porx] only with si- 
lence and alleged contempt. It may be that in the 
dense and crowded cities of the North, the East, 
and even in the West, the “noble art of pipe laying” 
was resoried to, tosecure the ascendency of the mo- 
dern Whigs. It may be true, as [ have seen it 
gravely and circumstantially stated, that in many 
of the Harrison counties of Ohio they have actually 
beaten the census at the Jate elections in that State. 
But whatever may be my opinion as to the truth 
of these charges, or the manner in which they 
have been met with regard to other and distant 
parts of the Union, I am free to declare that so far 
as they relate to the State of Georgia—to any of 
my constituents, whether Democrats or Whigs, 
they are wholly and totally false. It is true the 
party, with which I am acting, was defeated in Oc 
tober and November last, but it was because the 
majority of the people was persuaded to prefei 
General Harrison to Martin Van Buren—because 
they believed that the administration of the former, 
if elected, won'd be sirictly conformable to the 
rights and interests of the South—that we would 
have no bank—no protective tariff, open or dis- 
guised—no internal improvements by the General 
Goveroment—no distribution of the public lands 
for the purpose of assuming the State debts, or for 
any other purpose—that supposed abuses world be 
reformed, and last, not least, that we should have a 
retrenchment of the expenditures of the Federal 
Government. Because the people believed that these 
would be the characteristics of a Whig adminis- 
tration, they thought proper to sustain our oppo- 
vents and abandon us. We told them then, 
as I tell them now, that they were de- 
luded and deceived by the false professions 
of party hacks, and party leaders. But still the 
people chose to believe, as they had a right to do, 
in the truth of the professions which were made to 
them. That belief, honest, I have no doubt, to the 
full extent of it, and not the appliance of either 
British or American gold, induced them to the sup-_ 
port of the dominant party. Nay, sir, so far from 
the great mass of the people of Georgia being 
tainted or touched with the corruption of gold, I do 
not believe that we have even a floating balance 
of population that could be bought by such vile 
means; and the charge, when made against any 
partyin Georgia, is false, and a slander upon. the 
reputation of the State. By the way, said Mr. B. 
whil> I am talking about bribery, | may be permit- 
ted to allude for a momext to a pictorial represen- 
tation of two of my colleagues and myself, which 
is now exposed upon your avenue to the public 
gaze, and openly vended in the Whig print shops 
of this city. I mean the base libel which exhibits 
me as bought over by Federai gold t the sup- 
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port of Mr. Van Baren [ now denoane | entertained that the necessity for military operations in that 


as a He in its inception, a lie in its execution, 
a lie in its promulgation. I stop not to denounce 
the poor artis', to whom it may have been a matter 
of indifference whether he lithographed the truth or 
a lie, bat I mean to reach the author whoever he 
may be, of the base unmitigated traduction, and to 
tell him that not only my neighbors, who have 
known me, and confided in my integrity from my 
infancy, but the whole people of Georgia will, as one 
man, proclaim itto bea lie. With many of the 
frailties of humanity lingering about me, those 
with whom I am daily associated at home, and 
who know me best,have never suspec ed me, nor will 
they tolerate the charge, of venality and corrup- 
tion; and the very surest means of vindicating my cha- 
racter from such anonymous s'ander wil! be to ex- 
hibitthisspecimen of Whig lithography (which | mean 
to do, if Providence permits me to returp) to the 
people among whom I live, that they may see and 
know the means which have been resorted to out 
of Georgia, for the purpose of affecting me at home. 

I shall not attempt, said Mr. Brack, to follow 
the three gentiemen who led off this debate on the 
Whig side of the House through the confused and 
discordant mass of figures with which they seught 
.o impeach the accuracy of the official estimates. 
The fate which awaited them at their own hands, 
admonishes me of the impracticabilijy of making 
estimates in detail, without access to the various 
sources of fiscal and statistical information wiih 
which the Secretary of the Treasury must necessa- 
rily be most intimately conversant. That function- 
ary is in daily intercourse not only with the differ- 
ent fevenue officers of his Department, but with the 
most extensive and intelligent merchants of our 
principal emporiums. It is his exclusive business 
to arrange, analyze, and digest these facts and this 
information, a thorough knowledge of which is 
so essentially necessary to an accurate calculation 
of the receipts and expenditures of this vast Go- 
vernment. The gentieman from New York [Mr. 
Barwarp}] acknowledged this much, when he ad- 
mitted his information to be necessarily limited and 
imperfect; and yet he draws largely on our “gene- 
rous confidence,” for an approval of his counter 
estimates. Why, sir, they can’t agree among them- 
selves. They tell us a permanent deficiency exists 
in the Treasury. Well, what is it? Tne genile- 
man from Maine [Mr. Evans] says it is somewhere 
between $7,000.000 and $10,000,000—the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. BEtL] asserts it to be 
$18,000,000—and the gentleman from New York 
(Mr Barwnarp] out figures them al’, and runs it up 
to $40,000 000. These are the doctors who are to 
treat the body politic for the next four years! Set- 
tle your differences among yourselves first, gen- 
tlemen, before you tender us an issue of defi- 
ciency. 

But, sir, I take this broad ground; and I call the 
attention of the Opposition particularly to it. Since 
1837, Mr. Van Buren, with a growing and increas- 
ing country, and a tariff of duties gradually dimi- 
nishing, by the operation of the compromise act, has 
not only paid the debts and preserved the credit of 
the Government, but bas actually reduced the pub- 
lic expenditures nearly ten millions of dollars. This 
is a fact, worth to the people of the United States 
just ten millions of dollars more than all the cy- 
phering of these discordant arithmeticians. In 
1838 the expenditures were reduced from those of 
1837—in 1839 they were cut down six millions of 
dollars—ion 1840 they were again reduced between 
two and three millions. The President, in his last 
annual message, says: 

“The estimates and appropriations for tho year 1838 (the first 
over which I had any control) were somewhat diminished. The 
expenditures of 1839 were reduced six millions of dollars. 
Those of 1810, exclusive of disbursements for public debt and 
trust claims, will probably not exceed twenty-two and a halt 
millions; being between two and three millions less than those 
of the preceding year, and nine or ten millions less than those ot 
1837. Nor has it been found necessary, in order to produce this 
result, to resort to the power cor.ferred by Congress, of post- 
poning certain classes of the public works, except by deferring 
expenditures for a short period upon a limited portion of them; 
and which postponement terminated some time since, at the 
moment the Treasury Department, by further receipts from the 
indebted banks, became fully assured of its ability to meet them 
without prejudice to the public service in other respects. Causes 
are in operation which will, it is believed, justify a still further 
reduction, without injury to any important national interest. 
The exrenses of sustaining the troops employed in Florida have 
been gradually aud greatly reduced, through the persevering 
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efforts of the War Department; and a reasonable hope may be 


quarter will soon cease. The removal of the Indians from 
within our settled borders is nearly completed. The pension 
list, one of the heaviest charges upon the Treasury, is rapidly 
diminishing by death. The most costly of our public buildings 
are either finished, or nearly so; and we may, I think, safely 
promise ourselves a continued exemption from border diffi- 
culties, 

“The available balancein the Treasury on the lstof January 
next estimated at one million and a half of dollars. This sum, 
with the expected receipts from a!) sources during the next 
year, will, it is believed, be sufficient to enable the Government 
to meet every engagement, and leave a suitable balance in the 
‘Nreasury at the end ofthe year, if the remedial measures con- 
nected with the customs and the public lands, heretofore recom- 
mended, shall be adopted, and the new appropriations by Con- 
gress shall not carry the expenditures beyond the official esti- 
mates.”’ 

Bat, sir, what do we now hear? Instead of se- 
conding the econom'ca! suggestions of the Chief 
Magistra'e, these retrenching gentlemen, who last 
year were for bringing down the expenses of the 
Federal Government to the point at which Mr. 
Apvams ha‘ it, ($13,000,000,) are now taunting us 
with a close and niggardly parsimony. Instead of 
responding affirmatively to the recommendation of 
Mr. Van Beren that “Corgress shall not carry the 
expenditures beyond the official estimates,” their cry is 
“give us more.” The gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Evans] tells us we ought to make “liberal and abun- 
dant appropriations, and his coadjutor from New York 
to whom I bave just alluded, fills up this broad and 
indefinite outline, by insisting on vast appropria- 
tions for rivers, harbors, roads, and canals—for the 
Northeastern frontier—for building splendid war 
steamers—for outfits and salaries for a new set of 
ministers and charges to foreign courts—for the pay- 
ment of the 4th instalment to the Sta'es—for French 
spoliations, and the thousand claims for money 
which crowd your table. And strange to tell, not- 
withstanding their disgusting clamor last year 
abeut Mr. Van Buren’s “royal establishment,” 
they are now actually demanding another appro- 
priation to buy more furniture for the log cabin 
candidate. What! are not the tabourettes, the gold 
spoons, the $1,500 French bedstead, good enough 
for old Tp? Is the “eld pine table,” on which Mr. 
Van Buren ea's his dinner, to be replaced by cost- 
ly makozony, or must you havea more splendid 
plateau than the one which now adorns the Presi- 
dent’s table, and about the cost and extravagance 
of which you descanted before the el.c’ion, so eco- 
nomically to the people? I am aware, sir, that 
CONSISTENCY, although a jewel, is not the question 
now in order before the committee, or I might go 
on toshow the inconsistency between the present 
demands and the former professions of these admi- 
rable retrenchers. 


These, sir, are the answers which are now given, 
by the reform party, to Mr. Van Buren'’s recommen- 
dation that “Congress shall not carry the expendi- 
tures beyond the official estimates;” and given, too, 
in the face of their declarations that the Gove:nment 
is largely in debt. Grant, sir, that there isa defi- 
ciency in the Treasury—is this the way to supply 
or retrieve it? What makes a deficiency? The le- 
gislation of Congress; for without the ‘authority of 
law” the Executive cannot draw one dollar cut of 
the public coffers. How shall we retrieve this al- 
leged deficit? By “liberal and abundant appropria- 
tions” for a wild, extravagant, and splendid system 
of internal improvements? By voting new outfits 
for partisan ministers? By laying out millions on 
millions upon coasts, harbors, fortifications, and 
steam ships, when there is no necessity for it? By 
offering inducements to the thousand specula‘ors 
who crowd your lobbies to revive their exploded 
claims? By spending another $20,000 to refit the 
White House for the reception of the “old farmer,” 
whose chief merit it was, but a few months ago, to 
live in a log cabin and drink hard cider out of a 
gourd? 


Is this the way to fill up an empty Treasury? 
Strange and unaccountable as it may seem to the 
thousands of honest men who were deluded into 
the support of the Whig party by professions of 
retrenchment and reform; astounding as it may be 
to those who are quietly pursuing their daily labor 
at a distance from the scence which is now passing 
palpably and tangibly before me—yet it is even so. 
We are in debt, they say; but with the honorable 
exceptions of the gentlemen from Virginia, [Mr. 
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Wiser and Mr. Matccry,] and the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Atrorp] who, of the Whig party, 
during this debate, have even uttered the word 
retrenchment, or offered to cut down the expendi- 
tures to the receipts? It wou!d oceur to plain, ho- 
nest, un-opliisticated men, that this was the only 
practicable way, without raising your taxes, of fill- 
ing up this vaunted vacuum in the Treasury. But 
not content with these extraordinary demands for 
more money, when they say there is no money, they 
go further. It is now distinctly proposed by Gen. 
Harrison’s friends, with the above exceptions, to 
distribute the proceeds of the public lands among 
the States. 


Those whose occupations will not permit 
them tocome here and see and know for them- 
selves, are unwilling to believe that the Whig party 
intend to effect this distribution amcng the States; 
much less do they believe that this Government is 
about to assume indirectly the debts of the Siates 
by this distribution. Why, sir, even intelligent 
men io Georgia seriously doubt whether @his can 
beso. If the proof of it depended upon my per- 
sonal knowledge of the fact, it may be that I could 
not make out a point-blank cass; but so far as the 
proof of party measures depend upon the declara- 
tions of leading men who compose the paity, there 
can no longer be any doubtin the minds of thuse 
who are willing to be convinced by the truth. I 
wiil venture to say that there is no Senator in the 
other end of the Capitol who has not heard Mr. 
Cray, Mr. Wessrer, and Mr. CraitrenDen over and 
often announce this assumption, either directly, or 
periphrastically. Why, sir, itis the burcen of their 
song; they sing it every “ay, not only to their old 
tune of distribu'ion, but to their new variation of 
“our obligations to the States.” Who doubts it in 
this House? Who will rise and, in the name of 
the Whig party, deny that it is one of their mea- 
sures? Did not the honorable gentieman from Vir- 
ginia, [Mr. Wise] who, even his enemies will ad- 
mit, is first among the foremost ef the Whigs, get 
up here the other day and not only announce it, but 
dencunce it as such? Did any one of his friends or 
opponents contradict him? No, sir, not one. Let 
the people of Georgia know, then, that thisis 
another of the fruits of the tree they planted. Be. 
tween three and five millions of the proceeds of the 
public lands are to be annually abstracted from a 
depieted Treasury, to be given to the States, and 
the manner in which these gentlemen propose to 
fill up the vacuum (by an increase of the tariff,) I 
will endeavor presently to expose to my constitu- 
ents, when I come to notice the extraordinary 
speech of my colleague, [Mr. Nessir.] But, 
sir, I am opposed to this distributien because 
it leads to an assumption by this Government of 
State debts, and I am opposed to that beause those 
debts amount to the enormous and alarmiag sum of 
$200,000,000—nay, even the annual interest on 
this extraordinary debt is $20,000,000. lam op- 
posed to it because, if it becomes the settled policy 
of this Government, 1, as one of the people of 
Georgia, shall be taxed indirectly, by an increase of 
tariff duties on imports, to replace the three, four or 
five millions, or even more, which are thus to be 
abstracted and distributed. For we have now no 
surplus revenue, and I hope we never shall have. 
Therefore every dollar that is now taken out of our 
already deficient Treasury for extraordinary pur- 
poses, must and will be supplied immediately, for 
the ordinary wants of Government, from that only 
other source of rcvenue—a tariff on imports. I 
am opposed to it beeause this increase of the tariff, 
necessarily consequent upon the distribution of the 
proceeds of the public lands, must fall most heavi- 
ly on the South—the cotton growing and revenue 
yielding South. I am opposed to it, too, because 
while Georgia owes comparatively nothing, she 
will thus be made to contribute far beyond the pro- 
portion of her taxable property and population, to 
the payment of an enormous debt, for which she 
never has, and never wiil, receive a cent of bene- 
fit. Isubjoin the following table of the debts of 
the different States, and although I cannot pretend 
to figure against the gentleman from New York 
(who foots up the present deficit at $40,000,000) yet 
my constituents may ascertain, by calculating for 
themselves,the amount of their liabilities collectively 
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and individually, if this Whig measure is made a 
law of the land. 

Stock issued, and authorized to be issued by the 
States. 


Massachusetts $4 943,197 92 


New York 13,394,018 19 
Pennsylvania 27,665,003 32 
Maryland 16,407,001 39 
Virginia 6,662 0=9 17 
South Carolina 5,753,770 12 
Georgia . 1,500,000 00 
Kentucky . 7,369,000 00 
Tennessee : 1,789,166 66 
Ohio - ; ‘ ; 10,030,162 71 
Louisiana . ; 23,139 000 00 
Indiana 14,717,000 00 
Mississippi ‘ 7,000,000 00 
Illinois ; > : 11,600,000 00 
Alabama . : 15,700,000 00 
Maine ‘ ‘. 554 976 00 
Missouri . : ‘ 2,500,000 00 
Arkansas . 3,100,000 00 
Michigan . 5,340,000 00 
Florida . 3,900,000 00 





$183,064,385 48 

The above table is abstracted from Trotter’s 
Finances of the United States, an English book, 
published in London as long ago as December, 
1839. I do-nct give itas exhibiting an accurate 
amount of the debts of the States at this time, be- 
cause, in some instances, a portion of the stocks 
authorized to be issued by certain of the States, 
has not yet been disposed of; and besides some 
time has elapsed since the compilation. However, 
it willserve to show which of the States are in- 
debted, and will indicate something like the amount 
of their debts. From the best information I can 
gather,the present aggregate of the whole debt is 
considerably over $200 000,000; and the annual inte- 
rest thereon, as | have already shown, is nearly 
$29,000,000. 

Sir, I confess I was astonished and mortified at 
the speech ef my honorable colleague, [Mr. Nes- 
BiT,} who succeeded the gentleman from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Ruert.] I do not intend to atiack 
the motives of that gentleman, or to express even 
a suspicion of his intentions; but while I willingly 
concede this much to him, and promise to set down 
nothing in malice, I shail speak plainly and can- 
didly of the position he assumed, and of the conse- 
quences likely to result from it. The more! see 
of that gentleman, sir, the more I am convinced of 
his firmness and resolution. I will not say that he 
ever was a nullifier, eo nomine; but that he professed 
to bea State Rights man,and was willing to take the 
advantages of nollification principles, however he 
may have found it convenient to shun the odium of 
the name, he himself will not deny. His old asso- 
ciates, then, for the sake of their principles, to the 
success of which he is indebted for his present ele- 
vation, ought to have been secure from any detrac- 
tion, either direct er indirect, at his hands. But in 
his haste to commend himself to his new and un- 
natural allies, he has the boldness to turn upon his 
old coadjutors, and, with a small but bitter vitupe- 
ration, assail them and their principles in an unpro- 
voked attack upon the distinguished Carolinian 
who represents the palmetto State in the other end 
of this Capitol. 

Does not that gentleman know that the majority 
of this world has not yet been able to distinguish 
between measures and men? Dvyes he not know 
that the eminent statesman, against whom he harled 
the shafis of his new-born indignation, has, by his 
able and fearless vindication of the RIGHTS OF THE 
Srares, identified himself with the principles upon 


which those rights depend? Does he not know. 


that any assault he may make against that states- 
man, personally, must recoil from the man to the 
political system of which he is jastly regarded as 
the head and front? Wherefore the necessity of 
wandering from the question before the Hous? to 
speak of John C. Calhoun asa political comet, 
wild and errant in his course, coming from whence 
he knew not, and going whither no man could tell; 
as a politician who ought to have a straight jacket; 
and as a leader whom he could not follow? Sir, I 
think my colleague ought to be able to tell whence 
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| Mr. Calhoun came on the Stale Rights question, and 
| whither he went; for the gentleman himself, what- 
ever he may now think of it, was, in that celebrated 
progress, the travelling companion of the great 
Nullifer. Although he may have worn no 
badge by which he might be marked and 
_ distinguished, yet he had our conntersign, and 
| Was certainly at that time in the State Rights 
' camp, wherever he may now be. Notwithstanding 
all this, he affects to be extremely ignorant of Mr. 
Calhoun’s “whereabout.” As a Southern Sate 
Rights man, I most decidedly object to this unpro- 
voked attack upon an individual, who, in the hour 
of our utmost need, defended us and onr rights with 
an ability and constancy equalled only by the pa- 
triotism with which he was ready and willing to 
sacrifice himself for the good of his countuy. Sir, 
the gentleman’s arrows were well dipped, but his 
bow was too weak. He may exercise his archery 
if he will, but his shafts fall, as they ever must, 
far short of the bright and elevated object at which 
he would hurl them. 

Mr. B. said he had just alluded to his colleague’s 
Fortitude; he cou!d not but do so again, for no man 
as a Representative of the South, could make, 
such a speech as the gentleman had just delivered 
upon the “tariff question,” without utterly disregard- 
ing consequences. 

[Mr. Nisser explained. He had no idea that 
his colleague would intentionally misrepresent him 
he therefore asked him to bear in mind thet, 
throughout the whole of his speech, he had protest- 
ed against a tariff for protection, and that he advo- 
cated duties for revenue only.] 

Sir, said Mr. B. I repeat again, I do not question 
| the gentleman’s motives. I freely concede to him 
all the benefit of “good intentions.” He has a per- 
fect right, as an individual, to choose his position— 
that I shall not question; but when he speaks here 
| as my representative, I must be permitted to dis- 
sent from the doctrines he has thought proper to 
| advance. Nor shall I misrepresent his remarks— 
I remember them well, for they sounded ominously 
| on my ear. The gentleman did say, more than 
once, (and I thought he was unusually solicitcus 
| to impress it on his hearers,) that he was opposed 
| to a protective tariff, and advocated duties only for 
revenue. That was his text, but did he stick to it? 


| We shall see. 


In the first place, “the advocated duties only for 
revenue.”? Whatsort of arevence? For a reve- 
nue commensurate with the demands of the gentle- 
man from New York, [Mr. Barnarp,] who esti- 
mated the deficit of the Treasury at $40,000,000: 
to which we must add his estimates for the current 
expenses, not only of 1841, but of 1842? If 
my colleague is willing to raise a revenue by 
means of a tariff sufficient to cover these liberal es- 
| timates, | apprehend he will find but few of his con- 
| stituents who would go with him. This is an im- 
| portant point on which we are left to grope our 
| way through an indefinite generality, and I 
| protest against leaving open any door throvgh 
which these “liberal estimates” of avowed ta- 
riff men may be forced upon us hereafter un- 
der the guise of ‘‘duties for revenue only.” 

We are told by the gentleman from Georgia that 
he will support and maintain the compromise act 
of March 2d, 1833—for that “‘it settles a great con- 
servative principle for the South.” The only 
“conservative principle” in favor of the South which 
that act settles, is to be found in the third section, 
in these words: “And such duties shall be laid for 
the purpose of raising such revenue as may be ne- 
| cessary to an economical administration of the 
| Government.” So far as that principle is concerned, 
Iam willing tosupport it myself, butto the two 
other principles contained in this rection, to wit: 
the cash duties, and the home valuation, | am op- 
posed upon the ground that their insertion in the 
act was a reservation in favor of the tariff inierest 
of the North, which of itself stamped upen the law 
of 1833 the character of a ‘‘compromise” between 
the conflicting claims of the high tariff men and 
these who opposed that iniquitous system. I op- 
pose them becaase when they shall come into full 
operation after the 2d June, 1842, they will run up 
the maximum of 20 per cent. duties on imports, 
as nominally settled by that act to 50 or 60 per 
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cent. ad valorem I think the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Vanperpoet] proved that these two 
conservative principles which my colleague would 
support and maintain, would have precisely that 
effect, to wit: that this 20 per cent. duty, when le- 
vied, as it must be if this compromise is maintained, 
after the 2d June, 1842, “in ready money,” and 
that too upon “goods, wares, and merchandise,”’ 
valued “at the port where the same shall be 
en‘ered,” will be increased to a comfortable tax 
of 50 or 60 per cent. ad valorem, without limita- 
tion as to time. For although the act provides for a 
reduction of duties “in the contingency, either of 
of excess or deficiency of revinue,”’ the expendi- 
tures, if we may judge of the future by the “liberal 
estimates” of the present, will always be made to 
keep pace with any “excess” of revenue that may 
accrue, 

Let me illustrate these conservative principles 
which my colleague would maintain, and by the 
use of a few facts and figures show the effect they 
will have on the consumers of imports, who with us, 
for the most part, are the producers of exports, and 
who, at last, it is conceded, must pay this insidi- 
ous tax. The committee will remember that the 
imports of 1840 were much lower than those of 
any other year since 1832, when they amounted 
to only $101,029,266. In 1836, they reached toy 
$189,980,035. But take the imports of 1840— 
$104,805, 981—a tariff of 50 per cent. on that 
amount would produce a revenue of $52,402,990 ! 
Is my colleague willing to sustain a “compromise” 
that in all probability will produce such a revenue? 
Let us suppose, however, that thecash daties and 
home valuation will not increase this compromise 20 
per cent. to more than 25 per cent ; even that tariff of 
duties on the unusually small importation of 1840, 
will yield to the Government $26,201,495—this 
added to $4,000,000 from the sales of the public 
lands will give you $30,201,495 per annum. Is 
any Southrro man prepared to support a “compre- 
mise” that will throw this amount annually into the 
Treasury? (tosay say nothing of the revenue that 
would accrue from a tax of 50 per cent. insiead of 
25 per cent. upunan average importation of one 
hundred and forty millions?) This estimate is 
made upon as reduced a scale as any gentleman 
could require; and even at that rate we should 
have, in a short time, another surplus revenue to 
scramble for, besides the burden it would im- 
pose upon the people. The public expendi- 
tures have, for the last few years, exceeded 
the usual expenscs of the Government in 
consequence of the extraordinary character of the 
exigencies which demanded them, but from causes 
now in operation, as hasalready been shown, we 
have a reasonable expectation that they will con- 
tinue to recede in amount, especially if the retrench- 
ment advised by Mr. Van Buren in bis last mes- 
sage, and heretofore promised by the Whigs, be ho- 
nestly and efficiently carried out by Congress. The 
expenditares for 1841, for ordinary purposes, are 
e.timated at $19,250,000; with economy we may 
hope to find them in a few years down to $15,000,- 
000, and ye', with this prospect in view, my col- 
league will support and maintain a compromise 
which, at the lowest and most reasonable calcula- 
tion, must yie'd, in conjunction with the sales of the 
public domain, at least $30,201,475 per annum. 
Against supporting such a compromise, I, as a re- 
presentative, and as one of the people of Georgia, 
do most solemnly protest. 

The committee are aware that the gentleman 
from New York has given notice, that if the enact- 
ing clause of this bill is stricken out, he will move 
the imposition of a tax on silks and wines, and other 
luxuries; this, with the other proposition to tax 
linen fabrics and pins, leaves ne doubt on my mind 
of the settled determination of the great majority 
ef the Whig party, in this House, to fix upon the 
next Administration the policy of a high proteetive 
tariff. To the tax on French silks and wines, 
which above all others would be most mischievous 
to the cotton and tobacco growing States, my col- 
league gives his hearty assent. Letus see if that 
assent comports with his declatation that he was 
opposed to a tariff for protection, and advocated 
duties only for revenue. = 

What is the fact with regard to the consumption 
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of silks at the South? They have grown into ge- 
neral, pay into almost universa! use; they are no 
longer to be looked en as lururies, at Ieast not as 
laxuries confined to the use of the rich. Almost 
every man, poor or rich, in the region where 
I reside indulges his wifeand daughter in the use 
of this elegant and substantial article. To the 
extent then, sir fto which silks are used at the South, 
are the cotton goods cf Northern manufactories 
excluded. The manufacturer sharpened by his 
interest, sees and feels this—prompted by his cupi- 
dity, and regardless of our rights and preferences, 
he is now striking atthe imports of silk by attempt- 
jog to tax them withaduty of 20 per cent. By 
your existing Jaws they are free—our farmers’ 
wives and daughters, under this free importation, 
can afford to wear them as well as the wives and 
daughters of the wealihy merchants, or the bankers; 
but raise the duty 20 per cent. almost one-fonrth of 
the value of the article, and tack on to it cash 
daties, and a home valaation, and you effectually 
deny to the poor man what the wealth of his neigh- 
bor may still enable him toenjoy. The manufac- 
turet thus hopes toexpel silks from the South and 
to fill up the vacoum with hi: own cotton fabrics. 
Strange to say, this expulsion of silks has been 
urged as an ‘unanswered and an unanswerable 
sgument” why the South should acquiesce ina 


“tax on wines and silks; that in proportion as silk 


was expelled, ‘he consumption of cotton would be 
increased. This would undoubledly be a hard ar- 
gument in the mouth of a Northern manufacturer; 
but when use! by a Southern man to the South, the 
reply is evident and conclusive. Al:hough this ex- 
palsion of silk might compel us to consume more 
of the manufactured artucie,I deny that i twould in- 
crease the consumptien of the raw material, in 
which the produccer is mainly interested, for even 
as things now are, the home factories are fally sup- 
plied, and any increased supply of the unwrought 
staple in that quarter would glut the market, and siill 
farther reduce i's diminished value. In addition to 
the compulsion upon which this 2ddional consump- 
tion would be based, it would not only be destruc- 
tive of the advantages resulting from free trade, 
butit would be closing a profitable foreign market, 
from whence our cotton is not returned to us, 
and substituting therefor a less profitable mar- 
ket at the North from which we should receive 
payment for the raw material in the same commo- 
dity wrought up, being made to pay, in the mean 
time, the profits of the manvfacturer. Is not this 
a “protection” of Northern manufacturers at the 
expense of our constituents? And yet my colleague 
is willing to lend his aid to a measure which will 
surely effect it. So we see that profession, at least 
in this case,is one thing, and‘ practice quite an 
other. 

Mr. Chairman, this tax on wines and silks is a 
blow struck directly at the South—at the cotton 
and tobacco growing States. By the treaty of Pa- 
ris, concluded in 1831, a system of commercial re- 
ciprocity was established between the French and 
this country highly beneficial to both parties, and 
injurious tono one. Under that treaty our com. 
merce with France, which before was comparative- 
ly limited, exiended itself rapidly, and was main- 
tained principally by the experis of Southern cot- 
ton. For a period of five years past our exports to 
French ports have varied, in round numbers, from 
eighteen millions to twenty millions per annum, of 
which the exports of cotton alone amounted to be- 
tween thirteen and seventcen millions aynually, the 
balance being of tobacco and rice. Now, instead 
of sending back to us, as the English do, the greater 
part of this cotton, in wrought goods, and thus sad- 
dling us as consumers with all the intermediate ex- 
penses accruing on the commodity from its preduc- 
tion to its consumption, the French return to us 
only about one million of cotton manuf?ctures an- 
nually, nearly the whole balance being paid to us 
in silks and wines. They then consume among 
themselves, one year with another, an average of 
quite fifieen millions of Southern cotton, to say no- 
thing of rice and tobacco, for which, as I said be- 
fore, they pay us with their silks and wines. Now, 
put a tax of 20 per cent. on these articles, and cou- 
ple with it, as you must, if you maintain the com- 
promise act, cash duties and a home valuaticn, and 
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what do youeffect? Why, you close up this out- 
let for our cotton ‘by taxing, almost to prohibition, 
the very articles with which alone the French can 
pay us for our raw material. What further do you 
effect? Why, you throw back annvally upon 
the hands of the planters $15,000,000 worth of 
their cotton. France cannot buy it; England is 
supplied withont i', and, moreover, is preparing to 
grow her own cotton; you have stifled the fo- 
reign market by your legisistion, and the Northern 
weaver steps in and buys it at five or six cents per 
pound. A propi'ious state of affairs for the farmer! 
But, notwithstanding, my colleague is wiling, not 
only to maintain the compromi‘e, but to tax wines 
and silks, at the suggestion of one of the rankest 
tariff men in this House. 


Again, sir, in proportion as you depress the com- 
merce of France, the friend and supporter of our 
colonial struggies for liberty and a national exist- 
ence, you elevate that of Great Britain. These 
two nations are the only great rivals tor our trade; 
and while I won'd extend the principles of free 
trade, upon the broad ground of justice and equatiiy, 
to our Saxon forefathers, | would ceriainly do no- 
thing to swell her commercial importance over the 
just claims of our first friend aud ancient ally. 
England at this moment is pervading the whole 
earth. She is stretching her grasping and power- 
ful arm over the four quarters of the globe. Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, and America ate the objects of 
her towering and insatiate ambition. She has co- 
lonized India; she is pushing her trade with the 
Celestial Empire “by the grace of God and gun- 
powder;” she is dictating terms to belligerant thrones 
and rebellious vic: roy+; she is openly attempting 
to dismember one of the sovere gn States of this 
Union, and she is silently erecting her standard 
upon our territory at the mouth ef the Oregon. 
Nay, sir, pretending ‘o suppress the slave trade on 
the coastof Africa, she has recently boarded and 
searched, under circumstances of insult and aggra- 
vation, an American merchantman, bearing ‘‘the 
broad stripes and prond stars” of these independent 
and United States, Her Minister near this Go- 
vernment has recently avouched the act of a British 
subject which resulted in the destruction of the 
lives and property, within our own limits, of the 
citizens of New York. With these facts staring 
us in the face, with this long account unsettled be- 
tween us and this marauding power, is there an 
American statesman on this floor who is ready to 
lend our legislation, however indirectly, to British 
interest?, at the expense not only of our own peo- 
ple, but of the French nation, our old and well 
tried friends? Sir, | addre:s myself to the South; 
England has taken her stand in the ranks of the 
Abolitionists; the proceedings of the World’s Con- 
vention in London, at whch Prince Albert, the 
personal represen'ative of the Queen, presided, are 
proof sufficient for us that she waits but a time 
and an opportunity to invade our rights, and 
rob us of-our property. The English are mak- 
ing strenuous efforts to supplant the great sta- 
ple of the South by settling cotton plantations 
in the East Indies—if she succeeds she will 
giut her own markets with her own produce, and 
the main source of our wealth and prosperity will 
be forever closed up. She is thus grasping diiectly 
at our slaves—if she fails in the open attempt, she 
is still endeavoring secretly and insidiously to de- 
stroy the va'ue of our property by taking away 
from us the foreign market for our staple produc- 
tion. Are the countrymen of La Fayetie engaged 
in such a crusade againstus? Shall we deal a blow 
at the Southern people, by striking at their com- 
merce with France, when the comparison stands, 
as I have stated it, between that Government and 
England? Let my cons:ituents consult their rights 
and interests, and then 2nswer these ques ions. I ask 
no legislation in behalf of France; 1 only claim that 
our trade with that country be ‘kt elone—that my 
constituents may be allowed to send the preduce of 
their labor where and to whom they please. This 


they twill do, and you had better save your credit 
and our rights by .conceding what, in a certain 
event, we will take, by the help of “ihe great con- 
servative principle.” 


Mr. Chairman, I may not repeat the identical 


words cf my colleague, but the substance of what 
he said about the Tarirr will long be remembered 
by me. It was noticed by every one around me, par- 
ticularly by the Democrats, as a most extraordinary 
speech for a Southern man to make any where, but 
more especially in the presence of tariff men, 
and Northern manufacturers. I never heard a 
speech more theroughly imbued, in my opinion, 
with tte principles of pro'ection=nd discrimination. 


| than the remarks of that gentleman as they were 


delivered to this House. How they will appear on 
paper, [ cannot say—I only speak of my impres- 
sion from what I heard. He said substantially, if 
not in hee verba, that formerly the people of Geor- 
gia were rabid on the tariff question—that it had 
qeen a mad-dog cry ameng us. He remembered 
the time when any man who veninred to speak 
in favor of a tariff would be withered by the indiz- 
nation of the people of Georgis; but, said he, that 
cay has past, “¢hanks to the ebents of ihe last summer!” 
Now the intelligence of his constituents enabled 
them to think and speak calmly upon that subject.” 
Ah? the events of the Jast summer—have they 
wrought this marvellous ‘‘change?” Have the 
events of the Jast summer cast an oblivion on the 
old antipathies of the people of Georgia? Sir, in 
the name of the people of that State, 1 deny the 
assertion, and all the deductions that may be drawn 
therefrom. What changes those events may have 
made in the gentleman, I cannct divine; buat this 
much I can say, that, from present appearances, he 
has not only lost his old horror of a tariff, but he has 
ventured to walk boldly up to the monster. He can 
now look it coolly aod calmly in the face; nay, he 
even dares to touch andhandle it without any ap- 
parent concern, Ere long, sir, be may have “his 
foot in the stirrup and his hand on the mane.” 
Well, that honorable gentleman certainly has a 
right to mount what hobby he pleases—provided he 
rides in his individual capacity; but in his official 
character I protest against the course he has thought 
proper to pursue. At this critical juncture, when 
every thing is portentous of “‘change;” when we 
have an evidence of change before us in the speech 
I have just adverted t», it behooves no man from 
Georgia to be silent. Where are my colleagues? 
They are shortly to be my representatives, and 
I have a right, as it is my interest, to know their 
present position upon all the great questions (parti- 
cularly on the tariff question) which have been agi- 
tated in this debate. I therefore invite them to 
come out—to speak plainly and openly, and quiet 
the hopes and fears of those whose interests are 
confided to their hands. 


Upon the tariff question, the people whom I 1& 
present “are now where they ever have been, en 
where they ever mean to be.” If luxuries are to b® 
taxed let it be done indiscriminately, and if any 
change is to be made in our revenue laws, let all 
the imports of this country be taxed equally—no 
disctimination—no proteciion. If asy imports 
must be admitted duty free, Jet the sagar, salt, iron, 
molasses, coarse woullens and coarse cottons—the 
ab olate necessaries of life, be relieved, and let the 
revenue raised be sufficient only for an economical 
administration of the Government. With this sort 
of a tariff, and with no other, (notwithsianding 
the events of the last summer) will the people of 
Georgia be satisfied. It they supporied General Har- 
rison, and inadvertently brought certain of his friends 
into power, they assufedly did not do so with the re- 
motest expectation that a protective discriminating ta 
riff,either open, or disguised as a tax on lururies,was 
to be fastened on them. And when they find that 
such a result is likely to follow ‘“‘the events of the 
last snmmer,” another “change” may come over the 
spirit of my colleague’s dream. 


Mr. Chairman, I have no vain regrets for the 
past; but let us look to the future, and watch closely 
the shadows which ever precede coming events. 
Precaution is the safeguard of our rights and liber- 
ties; in this spirit only, as one of the people, and 
as a representative of the people,I sound the alarm. 
In doing so, I have done my duty; and come what 
may of it, I shall always be consoled by the re- 
collection that I have suffered no personal feelings 
to deter me from my post when I had nought to 
face but a victorious and overwhelming enemy. 
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SPEECH OF MR. BLACK, 


OF GEORGIA. 

In the House of Representatives, February 9, i841— 
In Committee of the Whole (in reply to Mr. 
Giopines of Ohio,) on the Pension bill, and the 
amendment thereto appropriating $100,000 for 
removal of the Indians from Florida. 

Mr. BLACK addressed the Committee as fel- 
lows: 

Mr. Cuainman: I had hoped to be permitted to 
devote myself peaceably and quietly to the per- 
formance of my official daties during the short pe- 
riod of time that remains of my public service. I 
did not expect, when I concluded my speech a few 
days since on the Treasury Note bill, to be called 


up so soon to defend my constituents against a most 
wanton and outrageous attack. I did not dream 
there was a man on this floor who would dare 
to advance, in the face of an American Congress, 
and in the presence of my colleagues, charges so 
false and calumnious as those which were delibe- 
rately uttered in this House, yesterday, against the 
people of Georgia, by th: member from Ohio. 
For three long hours did that member [Mr. 
Ginpines] impose himself upon your unwilling 
ear:in the delivery of a violent, inflammato- 
ry, Abolition speech, in which he distinctly 
charged the infamous crime of negro stealing upon 
the people whom I represent. Abolition, anti- 
slavery, human rights, the oppressed African, Flo- 
rida blood -houads, and all the miserable cant which 
makes up the sum total of a modern philanthropist, 
were the chief theme and burden of his song. 
Upon a bill providing a scanty subsistence for the 
feeble and suffering remnant of our Revolutionary 
soldiers, this crafty and daring Abolitionist, in de- 
fiance of the 2ist rule of the House, and of all 
parliamentary order, has managed to ingraft an 
open and violent attack upon the institutions of 
the South. What availed it, Mr. Chairman, when 
I stopped him and told him that his assertions were 
palpable falsehoods? Why, sir, it passed him as the 
idle wind; and although my colleague [Mr. Haser- 
SHAM,] my friend from South Carolina, [Colonel 
CamPBELL,] and myself, repsatedly called him to 
order, he was as repeatedly prenounced to be in 
order by ‘the Chair. I do not make this allusion to 
question the decision of the Chair, for so long as he 
refrained from actually presenting an Abolition pe- 
tition, he certainly did not violate the letter of the 
rule, which prohibits their reception; and as for 
“relevancy of debate,’ that has long since been 
banished from this hall. I only desire to remind 
you and the committee that Southern gentlemen 
had no agency in pushing this exciting topic into 
the House. So far from it, we did every thing in 
our power, short of violence and indecorum, to ar- 
rest the incendiaty harangue, which we foresaw 
must end in excitement and reply. 

Sir, said Mr. Biack, we committed an egregious 
error in the outset, by permitting the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs to propose 
an amendmeat to a pension bill, by tacking to it a 
measure which, in my opinion, is nothing less than 
an acknowledzment of our inability to whip the 
Indians out of Florida. I will vote for no $100,000 
to buy up cur peace from the Seminole warriers. I 
am willing and anxious to do every thing which 
comports with the honor and dignity of this Govern- 
ment, for the relief of the suffering people of that 
doomed Territory. If the money is wanted to re- 
double your forces—if I could be assured it would 
be expended in exterminating these savage hell 
hounds from that ill-fated land, and in offering 
them up as a sacrafice to appease the blood which 
cries alond from every hearth stone in Florida, I 
would freely and joyfully give it. But I would 
sooner see the whole Territory abandoned by its in- 
habitants, and sunk in the Atlantic ocean, than vote 
one dollar to propitiate those whom we vught to 
conquer. 

Whatever, sir, we may think of this proposition, 
we, committed an error by receiving it, in the first 
pia’: which you cannot now reirieve without do- 
ing injustice to those whose rights have been assail- 
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ed, and to it we are indebied for this insulting and 
wanton attack.. Under cover of this irrelative 
amendment, the Abolitionist bas walked abroad 
with a blazing torch in his hand, ready to light up 
the path of “human righis” by the conflagration of 
our peaceful dwellings. I have no idea that the 
gentleman from South Carolina anticipated such a 
result; from that suspicion I wholly discharge him. 
What human intelligence could .have foreseen that 
an Abolition speech could be made upon a propo- 
silicn to vote money to remove the Indians? And 
yet it has been done. The member from Ohio has 
managed, in defiance of the feelings of the Caair 
and the House, to go on his way rejoicing in his 
love for the negro, and his ha'red for the white 
man. He was not content with inuendoes and 
vague declamation about the rights of the enslaved 
African—he pointed direcily at the people of Flo- 
rida and Georgia—he particularized transactions, 
and alluded to citizens of Georgia as actors in them; 
and then, in close connec’ion with those allusions, 
he descanted upon the crime of “negro stealing” in 
such a way as to leave no doubt of the application 
he would make of his slanderous charge. Sir, I 
understood bim; every mania this House under- 
stood him. It was too plain to be concealed—nay, 
he took no pains to conceal it—that his speech, 
which he says was prepared long since, was intended 
as areguiar, systematic attack upon slavery and 
the slaveholder; and all this be built up on 
his postulate that “‘negro stealing” was the prime 
cause of the Florida war. I cannot sit 
still under such a speech; I cannot permit any man 
even to allude, with impunity, to my constituents, 
or any portion of them, as men who would act in 
derogation ef the high principles of honor, mor-lity, 
or religion. After the display we have had, I 
should be faithless to the trust reposed in my hands, 
if I failed to hurl back upon the slanderer the 
calumny he would fasten on the people of Georgia. 
Let other gentlemen pursue whatcourse they please, 
I intend to reply to this attack in my own way. I 
will no longer stand vpon my dignity, as we have 
been too much in the habit of doing when Abolition 
was the theme. I will no longer treat our assailants 
with silence and contempt. Whatever may be my 
opinion of the man, as an individual, I am con- 
strained to notice him here, because he represents a 
population of forty thousand souls; that gives him 
importance; and if, as we are bound to admit until 
the contrary be shown, he truly represents his 
constituents off this subject, it is time that he should 
not only be noticed, but promptly repelled. Let 
him not mistake me: I do not mean to arzue the 
abstract question of slavery with him, nor will I 
discuss the question of Svuthern slavery in any of 
its aspects. Upon that subject I have been in- 
structed by my constituents, particularly by the in- 
telligent and patriotic men of my own county. 
They have told me that their slaves were their own; 
that on this subject I shall hold no argument with 
Abolitionists; and that if one of these fanatics 
should dare to present himself within the limits of 
their county, (Scriven,) they are pledged to bring 
him to a speedy and condign punishment. And, 
sir, they are men who have never yet failed to re- 
deem their pledges, at whatever peril. Yes, sir, if 
that member will go to the county where I reside, 
or to any other county in the State of Georgia, and 
dare to utter but half of what he said here yester- 
day, he would most certainly be subjected to the 
infliction of Lynch Jaw, and he might be happy if 
he escaped at that. 

{[Mr. Gippinas was understood to say that he 
hoped never to be found among such people J 

Yes, sir, ladmit that discretion in sacha case 
would be more safe than zeal or valor; for I assure 
the member if he ever comes among u:, and dares to 
atter such sentimeats as he delivered on this floor, 
we would give him an elevation of which he iittle 
dreams. Now lethim put.that down in his book, 
ani tell it at his “indignation meetings” when he 
goes home. 

When we decline to argue the question of 
“Southern slavery” on this floor, it is not because 
we are afraid of the discussion. We feel and 
know that we are fortified on that subject not only 
by the practice and example of the world, but by 
the precepts of Divine law. Bat willa man stop 
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to argue with an incendiary who is about to stick 
a lignted torch to his dwelling? Will you waste 
words ia a dissertation on justice and honesty when 
the thief has his hand in your pocket? Besides, we 
are tired of all this talk; it is sickening and disgust- 
ing to those whom it does notinflame. I say to 
this member, whose fellow-feeling makes him so 
wondrous kind to the negro—Cease your petitioning 
for the abolition of slavery and the slave trade, 
against the admission of Florida, and the annexa- 
tion of Texas. Waste no more words, and if you 
really think you can effect your darling purpose of 
robbing us of our property, come and fry it. We 
do not seek it, but we are ready for the conflict. 
We will not meet you then with “paper ballets of 
the brain,” but we will give you a reception that 
shall touch your feelings, and in that way we will 
convince your judgment much more effectually 
than any argument we could address to your intel- 
ligence here. 

Bat, Mr. chairman, while I will not argue the 
“abstract question,” I will meet the member on bis 
own ground. I will no longer content myself with 
a mere defence; I will carry the war into Africa, 
and charge our invaders in theirown camp. Yes, 
sir, I will show from extracts, which I shall pre- 
sently read from a pamphlet written by the Aboli- 
tionist, Jay, that these tender hearted, canting phi- 
lanthropist:,who come here and whine so piteously 
over the “down trodden slave,” are the veriest hy- 
pocrites on the face of the earth—that the claims 
and professions which they are eternally ringing in 
our ears in behalf of the negro, on this floor and in 
their newspapers, areas far different from their own 
practices at home as the poles are asunder. I will 
show that they say one thing apd do another. I 
will show that while they claim of us to liberate 
our slaves and give them all the rights, privileges 
and liberties of freemen, instead of practising their 
precepts at hame themselves, they actually deny to 
their negroes, whom they have nominally freed, all 
the “human rights” about which they talk so feel- 
ingly tous. And this I will prove from their own 
record. 

I have nothing to say to those gentlemen on this 
floor and elsewhere, who let us and ours alone— 
who do not disturb the peace of the country by 
agitating the subject of abolition—and who keep 
their opinions to themselves, and recognise oor 
constitutional right to our slaves. They are guil- 
ty of no false professionsfat least so far as we are 
cohcerned; nor do they make any extravagant 
claims on us. They have ncthing to do with sla- 
very here, nor do they meddle with it in the South, 
nor do they insult Southern genileman by abas- 
ing and vilifying their constituents as kid- 
pappers, and dealers in haman fiesh and 
blood. With their professions and practice I 
have nothing to do. I wiil not even utter 
an opinion as -to the propriety or impropriety 
of their treatment of the negroes resident among 
them. That is their own matter, su long as they 
do not interfere with our practices and domestic in- 
stitutions, It is only to those who weuld override 
the Constitu'ion of the country, who would invade 
our rights of property, and who wou!d compel us 
to elevate our slaves to the condition and pri- 
vileges of freemen, that I read these extracts, to 
prove the INCONSISTENCY between iheir profes- 
tions, their claims on us, and their practices at 
home. Let me not be told that the anti-Abolisionisis 
at the North have the power, and are answerable for 
ibis treatment of the negroes among them. I hold 
them to no answer: that portion of our Noerihern 
brethren have not exposed themselves to be ques- 
tioned on the subject; they have not laid themselves 
liable to be charged by me with inconsistency— 
because they repudiate, publicly and privately, all 
interference with the concerns of the South in this 
regard; besides, it is not the fact that the anti-Abo- 
litionists control public opinion and the “customs 
of society” in all the towns and districts of the 
North and East. And as for the power of majori- 
ties, | ask, where is the. power of the vast majori- 
ties that returned, not only the member from Ohio, 
(Mr. Gippinas,] but his fellow laborer from Ver- 
mont, (Mr. Stapz,] and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, [Mr. Jamss,] and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, (Mr. Anams,] and many other ho- 
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norable members to whom I could point on this 
floor. If you say the Abolitionists are not to 
blame for the treatment of negrves in the non- 
slaveholding States, because they are a minority, | 
ask again, where slumbers the power of those ma 
jorities to which I have pointed? It their majori- 
ties do not extend over the States where they exist,at 
least they extend over the Congressional districts from 
which these gentlemen are returoed; and if they 
cannot control the legislation of the whole Siate, 
they certainly are competent to model their own 
society, and give a tone and direction to public 
opinion within the limits of their private circles, 
which are sufficiently wide to afford an asylum 
for their favorite add oppressed people. Many, 
nay most of the oppressions of which this aboli- 
tion author complains, are wholly independent of 
legislation, and depend entirely upon public opinion 
in their counties aud towns, and upon the “‘castoms 
ofsociety.”” On the other hand let no man suppose 
that I complain of this treatment of the negro. No, 
sir, itis not my business to interfere in that matter 
at all; J only seize on the fact as it stands stated by an 
Abolitionist, and hold it up in contrast with their 
claims on the South, and thir prefessions. The only 
complaint I have agains( these fanatics is, not their 
relations with their own negroes, but their presump- 
tuous attempts to in‘erfere in our domestic relations. 
They might treat their own negroes as they please— 
free or enslave them, elevate or oppress them, and 
we should never open our mouths about i'; but when 
they volunteer to regulate our conduct to our slaves, 
they give mea right, which I shall exercise, of 
exhibiting them as men who have neither principle 
nor coasistency, as men who are willing and 
anxious to impose on their neighbors, that which 
they will not take practically to themselves. It is to 
these violent abolition crusaders, then, who hare 
the power in their own neighborhoods to elevate the 
condition of their negroes, and who are in the 
habit of taunting the South with slavery, and to 
no one else, that I make the charge of INConsis- 
Tency and nypocaisy. And for that purpose, 
with the permis-ion of the House, I will proceed 
10 read, from a pamdhiet written by Mr. Jay. 

Toe author classes the disabilities of the free 
negroes in the non-slavehoiding States under ten 
heads: Ist. *‘ ExcLusion PROM THE ELECTIVE FRAN- 
cnise.” 2d. DeniaL OF THE RIGHT OF LOCOMO- 
tion. 3d. DeniaL OF THE RIGHT OF PETITION. 
4th. ExcLusion FROM THE ARMY AND MiLITIa. 5th. 
EXCLU ION FROM ALL PARTICIPATION IN THE ADMI- 
NISTRATION OP JUSTICE. 6th. IMPEDIMENTS TO 
epuCATION. 7th. IMPEDIMENTS TO RELIGIOUS IN- 
staucTion. 8th. ImpEDIMENTS TO HONEST INDUS- 
ray. 9th. LiaB.LiITyY To BE SEIZED AND TREATED 
48 SLAVES. l0th. SuBJECTS TO INSULT AND OUT- 
nace. lt is worthy of remark that Mr. Jay charges 
and attributes, all these exclusions, impediments 
and liabilities, to the Abolitionists themselves; con- 
stantly using in the courre of his remarks the pro- 
nouns “we” and “our.” He an Abolitionist, 
writing to Abolitionists, charges himself and his 
eo-laborers with what, in his eye, is a crying sin, 
and 'o my apprehension is glating inconsisfency, 
and consummate hypocrisy. 

He says in his prefaratory remarks, speaking of 
prejudice against color: 

“ Were we to inquire into the geography of this prejudice, we 
should find that the localities in which it attains its rankeat lux- 
uriancy, ave not the nce swamps of Georgia, nor the sugar fields 
of Louisiana, but the hills and valleys of New England, and the 
a of Ohio? It isa fact of acknowleJged notoriety, that 

\owever severe may be the Jaws against colored people at the 


South, the prejudice against their persons is far weaker than 
among ourselves.” z : 7 
“We turn to the free Staies, where slavery has not directly 
steeled our bearts against human suffering, and where no sup- 
posed danger of insurrection affords a pretext for keeping the 
tree blacks in ignorance and degradation; and we ask, whatis 
the character of the prejudice against color here? Let the Kev. 
Mr. Bacon, of Connecticut, answer the question, This gentle- 
man, na vindication of che Colonization Society, assures us, 
‘The Soodra is got farther separated from the Brahim in regard 
to all his priviléges, civil, invellectual, and moral, uban the ne- 
gro from the white man by the prejudices which result from the 
difference made between tem by theGop or Nature.” 


if we are to believe Mr. Jay, the member from 
Ovo and all his fellow-laborers entertain a deep- 
rooted, implacable “prejudic: against eo/er,” and yet 
he would impose on us the very thing he so strenu- 
vusly rejecis, Whatever-banded jastice ! 





Now, let us see how these advocates of “human 


rights” practise on the right of suffrage. The author 
proceeds: 

}. GENERAL EXCLUSION PROM THE ELECTIVE FRANCHISE. 

“Were this exclusion founded on the want of property, or any 
other qualification deemed essential to the judicious exercise of 
the franchise, it would afford no just cause of comptaint; but it 
is founded solely on the color of the skin, and is therefore irra- 
tional and unjust’ Thattaxation and representation should be 
inseparable, was one of the axioms of the fathers of our Revolu- 
tion; and one of the reasons they assigned for their revolt from 
the crown of Britain. But now, it is deemed a mark of fanati- 
cism to complain of the disfranchisement ofa whole race, while 
they remain subject to the burden of taxation. Itis worthy of 
remark, that of the thirteen original States, only fio were so re- 
creant to the principles of the Revolution, as to make a while 
skin a qualification for suffrage. Butthe prejudice has grown 
with our growth, and ctteungmoned with our strength; and it is 
believed that in every State Constitution subsequently formed 
or revised, [excepting those of Vermont and Maine, and the re- 
vised Constitution of Massachusetts,) the crime of a dark com- 
plexion has been punished, by debarring its possessor from all 
approach tothe ballot-box. The necessary effect of this pro- 
scription m aggravating the oppression and degradation of the 
colored inhabitants, must be obvious to all who call to mind the 
solicitade manifested by demagogues,.and office seekers, and 
jaw makers, to propitiate the good will of all who have votes to 
bestow.” 


2, DENIAL OF THE RIGHT OF LOCOMOTION. 


. . . . * . * . 


“The Connecticut Black Act, prohibiting, under heavy pe- 
nalties, the introduction of any colored person from another 
Sta'e, is well known.” 


This law the author says was repea'ed afier be- 
ing soffered to remain on the s'atute boek for 
many years; but he complains loudly of an Ohio 
law, (in the enactment of which perhaps the gen- 
tleman participated,) “intended to prevent colored 
citizens of other States from removing into 
Ohio,” unless they “find within twenty days two 
freehold sureties in the sum of five hundred dollars 
for their good behavior, and likewise for their main- 
tsnance,” and in defaalt thereof he is to be re- 
moved by the overseers of the poor; and if any per- 
son “harbors” emigrants who have not complied 
with the above requisitions, he or she is subjected to 
a heavy pecuniary penalty, and made liable for 
the future maintenance of the “negroes or mu- 
lattoes.” 

“In 1829, a very general effort was made to enforce this law, 
and about one thousand free blacks were in consequence of it 
driven out of the State, and sought a refuge in the more free 
and Christian couatry of Canada. Previous to their departure, 
they sent a deputation to the Governor of the Upper Province 
of Canada, to know if they would be admitted, and received 
from Sir Jas. Colebrook this reply: ‘Tell the Hepudlicans 
on your side of the line, that we Royalists do not know men 
by their color. Should you come to us, you will be entitled to 
allthe privileges of the rest of his Majesty’s subjetis’ This 
was the origin of the Wilberforce colony in Upper Canada. 

“We have before usan Ohio paper, containigg a proclama- 
tion by Joha'S. Wiles, overseer of the poor in the townof Fair- 
field, dated 12th March, 1838. In this instrument notice is given 
to all ‘black or mulatto persons,’ residing in Fairfield, to com- 
ply with the requisitions of the act of 1807 within twenty days, 
or the law would be enforced against them. The proclamation 
also addresses the white inhabitants of Fairfield in the following 
terms: ‘Whites look out! If any person or persons employing 
any black or mulatto person, contrary]to the 3d section of the 
above law, you may look out for the breakers.” 

Sir (said Mr. Brack) let us see what these “ha- 
man rights” gentlemen think of the right of petition 
in their own country, and then we shail be better able 
to estimate their sincerity, and the purity of their 
motives, when they undertake to lecture us for “keep- 
ing buman beiugs in bondage.” This rightof peti- 
tioning for the liberation of the slave was the theme 
of many glorious declamations on this floor last win- 
tery, and thousands of dollars of the public money 
were spent in giving these gentlemen an opportu- 
nity to harangue us on the subject, and to slip it 
everv now and then aninsult to the South. (Here 
the Caairman, Mr. Cuirrorp, pronounced that it 
was not in order to discass the right of petition.) 
Mr. Buack said: I do not intend to discuss the right 
of petition—I only desire to reier to the practice of 
gentiemer: in contrast with their avowed sentiments 
on this floo”, and this I think I have a right to do, 
especially as the Chair allowed the member from 
Ohio to take so wide a latitude of debate as he did 
yesterday. The Chairman insisting on the order, 
Mr. Brack said he would not consume the time of 
the committee by appealing from the decision of the 
Chair, but he gave notice he should make the ex- 
tract in his prin'ed speech. 


3d. “DENIAL OF THE RIGHT OF PETITION. 
* * * 


“On the Mth of January, 1839, a petition for relief from cer- 
tain legal disabilities, from colored inhabitants of Ohia, was 
presente:! to the popular breach of the legislature, and ite rejec- 
tion was moved by George H. Flood. This rejection was nota 


denial of the prayer, but an expulsion of the petition itself, as 
an intruder into the House. ‘The question presented for our 
decision,’ said one of the members, ‘is simply this: Shall hu- 
man beings, who are bound by every enactment upon our sta- 
tute book, be permitted to request the Legislature to modify or 
soften the laws under which they live?’ To the Grand Sultan, 
crowded with petitions as he traverses the streets of Constanti. 
nople, such a question would seem most strange; but American 
Democrats can exert a tyranny over men who have no votes, 
utterly unknown to Turkish despotism. Mr. Fiood’s motion 
was lost by a majority of only four votes; but this triumph of 
humanity and Re, ublicanism was as transient as it was meagre. 
The next day the House, by a large majority, resolved ‘that the 
blacks and mulattoes who inay be residents within this State, 
have uo constitutional right to present their petitions to the Ge. 
neral Assembly for any purpose whatsoever, and that any re- 
ception of such petitions on the part of the General Assembly 
is a mere act of privilege or policy, and not imposed by any ex- 
pressed or implied power of the Constitution.’ ” 


Why, sir, this is the language we hold—that 
blacks and mulattees have no rightto present their 
petitions to the General Assemb!y—for the ho'ding 
of which we have been subjected to unmeasared 
viiuperation and abuse by the very men who prac- 
tically adopt our views, 


“4th. “BXCLUSION FROM THE ARMY AND MILITIA. 

“To such an absurd extent is this prejudice against color 
carried, that some of our military companies have refused 
to march to the sound of a drum when beuten by a black 
man,” 


This is going a little ahead of the South, for al- 
though acolored man never thinks of entering our 
“ranks,” we very seldom have any body else to beat 
our drums but negroes. Bat the liberty-loving 
member from Ohio, it seems, will not march to the 
sound of a drum when beaten by his favorite part 
of creation, a black man! 


6th. “gxcCLUSION FROM PARTICIPATION IN THE ADMINISTRA- 


TION OF JUSTICE. 
- * » * * * 


“But by the law, while any unknown thle vagrant may be 
a witness in any case whatever, no black suitor is permitted to 
offer a witness of his own color, however well established may 
be his character for intelligence and veracity, to prove his rights 
or his wrongs; and hence, ina multitude of cases, justice 1s de- 
nied in despite of the Constitution; and why denied? Solely 
from a foolish and wicked prejudice against color.” 

6th. “IMPEDIMENTS TO EDUCATION. 

After relating an amusing and edifying instance 
of the destruction of a school house in Canaan, 
New Hampshire, »pon the ground that it was to 
be devoted to the use, indiscriminately, of blacks 
and whites, (200 oxen were hitched to it, and it 
was dragged a quarter of a mile, and left in ruins,) 
the author says: 

“The transaction we have narrated, expresses in emphatic 
terms the deep and setyled hostility felt in the free States to the 
education ofthe blacks. The prejudices of the community 
render that hostility generally effective,w ithout the aid of 
legal enactments.” 

Now, sir, if I had been present at the abatement 
of this universal scheo! house, 1 think it probable 
I should have taken a hand in it myself. Bat 
where were the Abolitionists? They were strong 
enough to build the house and establish the school. 
Why did they not defen! ii? Did they slink away 
from their premises at the first breath of opposition? 
Mr. Jay says not one word of any attempt on their 
part to regenerate public opinion, of to remodel 
the “customs of society” in that patriotic and spirited 
neighborhood. ‘They might at least have made an 
effort that way to save themselves from the re- 
proach of inconsistency. They are now, and have 
been for years past, eugaged in a crusade egainst 
the South, and in denouncing the customs ef our so- 
ciely with regard vo our alleged degradation of the 
negro. Ought they not to have commenced opera- 
tions at their own doors first, upon the principle 
that charity should begin at home? We hold our 
*‘slaves”’ precisely where they ought to be—in sab- 
jection and obedience to their masters. They are 
well fed and half worked; they are tended in sick- 
ness and supported in their old age; they are in- 
structed in the principles of Christianity, and pro- 
tec'ed from personal injury. This is the consistent 
and kind treatment of Southern slaves. Tne book 
I am reading shows you the treatment of negroes 
at the North and Kast, « here the Abolitionists have 
nominally frecd them. 

Bat where is the member from Ohio? Has he 
abandoned his seat?’ Cannot he stand this shot out 
of his own ga? Calculating on cur silent con- 
tempt, he was wonderfully bold yesterday; when 
he was atlacking u~, it was ali “blood and thunder, 
wounds and wonder;” bat now, when, contrary to 
his expect.tions, ] am shooting back his own ar- 
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not to be found. Let him come back, sir, for I 
am not done with him yet. 

After showiag the IMPEDIMENTS to the RELIGICUS 
instruction of the negro among the Abolitionists, 
the author adduces, 

8th. THE IMPEDIMENTS TO HONEST INDUSTRY; 


and, among other instances, declares that— 

“In 1836, a black man, ofirreproachable character, and who 
by his industry aad frugality had accumulated several thou- 
sand dollars, made application in the city of New York for a 
carman’s license, and was refused solely and avowedly on ac- 
count ef his complexion !” 

We are next told that these free negroes are 


‘‘E1ABLE TO BE SEIZED AND TREATED AS SLAVES” by 
the Abolitionists; and then this evidence of the 
insincerity and hypocrisy of these pretended friends 
of humana rights is closed by showing how they ha- 
bitually “‘subject” the negroes among them to “insult 
and oulrage.” 

“The feelings of the community towards these people, and 
the contempt with which they are treated, are indicated by the 
following notice, lately published by the proprietor of a mena- 
gerie, in New York: ‘The proprietors wish it to be under- 
stood, that people of color are not permitted to enter, except 
when in attendance upon children and families.’ ” 

[When these extracts were being read, much 
confusion and excitement prevailed in the House. 
Mr. Brack was frequently interrupted, and called 
to order, but was at length permitted to go on in 
order. 

Sir, (said Mr. B ) I am nearly through. I have 
other evidences of Abolition insincerity which, 
however, I will not now submit We all remem- 
ber the Amistad negroes. I shall not stop to in- 
quire whether they were “‘bozals” or ‘‘ladinos;” we 
have hada sufficiency of philological dissertation 
and learned twaddle upon that grave subject alrca- 
dy. ButI can show, by his own confessions, that 
the celebrated “‘Jinaua,” the chief of these rascally 
mutineers, who have their advocates, at least in 
words, not only at ihe North, but on this floor— 
that Jingua himself, about whose abduction and en- 
slavement we are so feelingly harangued, was, in 
his own country, a@ slave-catcher and dealer, and that 
he has only had the tables turned upon him by 
some more successful trader. But, as it will be 
out of order, I will omit it here, and put it into my 
printed speech. During the trial of these Spanish 
s'aves in the United States District Court for Con- 
necticut, where they were claiming their freedom— 

“Mr. Ingersoll, Clerk of the United States District Court, rose 


to make a suggestion, it appearing that he also appears on be- 
half of the libellants. The court said Mr. Wilcox would be al- 


lowed to state what Covey had stated to him when he first saw | 


these Africans. The Marshal proceeded to say that he called 
Covey and Jingua aside, soon after the former arrived, and told 
him to ask Jingua how he came to be taken and sold. Covey 
asked him. Jingua replied that he owed a man two pounds, 
(holding up his fingers,) and to pay him he had taken two ne- 
groes and sold them; that one of them ran away and the man 
called upon him for one pound He had no other negro, and 
turned him out clothing—that the clothing was turned over toe 
another person, and that the man called oa him to pay, and be- 
ing unable to do so, he was seized and sold to pay the debt.” 

Sir, said Mr. B. those gentlemen who have been 
so solicitous to keep me in order, shall have another 
opportunity presently of exerting their rules of de- 
corum. I intend to read from a book, a few of the 
detached leaves of which I hold in my hand. Itis 
an ancient, venerable, and venerated book—the 
oldest, perhaps, since the Christian era, and the 
wisest and best that the world has ever known—I 
mean, sir, the Biste itself. Now, let gentlemen 
call me to order with the Bible in my hand, for I 
intend to become personal to the member from 
Ohio (whom I see now in his seat) and his coadja- 
tors, by applying to him a passage from that book. 
I read, sir, (if it be not out of order and indeco- 
rous to read the Bib'e to an Abolitionist,) from the 
the 7th cHaprer of the Gosret according to the 
holy Saint Matrazw—lst, 2d, 3d, 4th, and 5th 
verses : 

“Ist. Jupce NOT THAT YE PE NOT JUDGED. 


“Qd. Fon wWiTH WHAT JUDGMENT YE JUDGE, YE 
SHALL BE JUDGED; AND WITH WHAT MEASURE YE 
METE, IT SHALL BE MEASURED TO YOU AGAIN. 


“31, AND WAY BEHOLDEST THOU THE MOTE THaT 
18 IN THY BROTHER'S EYE, BUT CONSIDEREST NOT THE 
BEAM THAT IS IN THINE OWN EYE? 

“4th. Ok WILT THOU SAY TO THY BROTHER, LET 
ME PULL OUT THE MOTE OUT OF THINE EYE, 4ND 
BEHOLD A BEAM 1S IN THINE OWN EY&}? 
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GIDDINGS,) FIRST CAST OUT THE BAM OUT OF THINE 
OWN EYE; AND THEN SHALT THOU SEE CLEARLY To 
CAST OUT THE MOTE OUT OF THY BROTHER'S EYE.” 

You say that we have a mote in our eye: I deny 
it My constituents have no mote in their eye 
upon this, or any other subject. Therefore the text 
is not applicable tous, but to you; and if you will 
insist that we have this. motein oureve,I say o 
you in the language of Scripture: ‘Tsou nypo- 
crkire,” first cast out the beam from thine own 
eye, befure youattempt to run your fingers iato 
ours. 








PROSPECTIVE PRE-EMPTION BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. LINN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In Senate, Friday, January 29, 1841—On Mr. Crit- 
TENDEN’S ameniiment to distribute the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands among the States. 


Mr. LINN addiessed the Senate as follows : 

™ Mr. Presipent: As this seems to be a day of 
general settlement of accounts and misunderstand- 
ings, I desire to say a few words in order to pre- 
vent the possibility of any mistake in regard to my 
course on the important question now before the 
Senate. The honorable Senator fiom Kentucky 
(Mr. Cray] was in an error when saying that I had 
remarked, that under no state of things that could 
present themselves, would I vote for the proposi- 
tion of the Senator from South Caroliza [Mr. Cat- 
HOUN] to cede, under’ certain conditions, the public 
lands to the States in which they lie. 


Now, sir, Ihave never commitied myself thus 
far against cession, alihough determined to vote 
against it when presented as an amendment to the 
pre-emption bill. But more am I opposed, and de- 
cidedly opposed, to the gentleman’s [Mr. Cay] 
well known proposition for distributing the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public Jands among ail 
the States. I will watch, sir, all these different 
propositions with care and deep interest when 
they come up as naked questions,and give my 


‘vote according to the dictates of my judgment, 


and the interest of my constituents. Having 
voted for one distribution bill already, sir, I 
think it more than probable it shall be the 
last—events since that time, not very clearly 
proving its wisdom. When my friend fiom 
Kentucky [Mr. Crirrenpen] moved his amend- 
ment or resolutions of instructions to the Com- 
mitiee on Public Lands to report a bill, one 
feature of whict: should be the distribution prinei- 
ple, 1 promptly and instantly rose in my place and 
remarked that I would move an amendment at the 
proper time to his resolutions, to dispose of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands for the benefit 
of the whole country, by appropriating them to the 
increase of the navy, to the fortifications, and other 
national defences; for it was my opinion that if 
they were to be taken from the common fund of 
the Union, that they should be devoted to high and 
important national objecis, to which I think they 
justly and properly belong; and should the Sena- 
tor's [Mr. CrirrenpeEn] proposition prevail, it is 
my fixed determination then to present mine, and 
Fress it with all the zeal, energy, and ability, in my 
power to command, 


I do not know, sir, how far a member can go in 
condemning or characterizing measures, and still 
not be personal to the mover. There is some deli- 
cazy due to others, and some limite, or ought to be, 
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rows at him, he retreats, and, like the Seminole, is || “5h. THOU HYPOCRITE, (pointing to Mr- |! to the use of epithets, which, although applied to 


measures, were made often tu stick to persons. 

The hovorable member from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cray] this morning, in the course of debate, 
theught proper to speak of the resolutions against 
the assumption of State debts, and for which I 
vo'ed, as wanton, cruel, Danton and Robespierre 
like, and even traiterous to the States. I should 
be very sorry to use such epithets, to mark the cha- 
racter of the proposition to distribute the proceeds 
of the sales of the public lands. But if such epi- 
thets and appeliations were strictly in order, with- 
eut meaning any thing personal to an individual, 
or disrespectful to the Senate, I would be glad to 
be informed of it, so that I may avoid a breach of 
order; nor do I wish such information for se!{-protec- 
tion egainst violent orharsh language, for the man 
that cangive harder blows in that respect is welcome 
to all the advantages he can gain; bat this body of 
grave men should be the last to resort to denuncia- 
tory language, and even on this occasion, when 
there might be seme justification for it, I will not 
resort to harsh words to mark with disapprobation 
the proposition cf the Senator from Kentucky (Mr. 
Cray] (o distribute the proceeds of the public lands, 
although presented at a time when the Treasury 
is empty, and when the aspect of affairs was war- 
like and threatening on every hand. I know, sir, 
this is a favorite project of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky, and the pivot upon which many political 
events will be made to turn, and that to sustain it 
he would strain every energy of his soul; but, in 
my opinion, this is the last moment in our history 
that a proposition should be made to alienate any 
portion of our revenues. Rather, sir, increase them 
for great national objects. 

Mr. President, did not my colleague, a few days 
since, in the most solemn and impressive manner, 
say that he would not at this moment permit him- 
self t9 speak as he thought of the dangers that at 
present environed us? 

I know him, sir, to be one of the bravest men 
that God ever made, and it may seem something 
like vanity and presumption in me to say any 
thing on this subjeet after such a declaration. But, 
sir, I must and willspeak out now, as heretofore, 
and warn the country of its danger and defenceless 
condition. I feel ita solemn and imperious duty 
to do so. Look for a moment at our condi- 
tion. Why, you know well that a few years 
since there were not men enough in garrison in 
New York cr some other large Atlantic city to 
fire a national salute on the arrival of a French 
vessel of warin their harbor! Yet a strenuous 
opposition was then made to the increase of your 
army; and small enough it is now, after being dou- 


‘bled by the act of 1838. Examine into the state of 


the English navy; but the following letter from our 


Navy Department will show it ata glance: 
Navy Department, 13h January, 1640. 

Str: I have the honor to state, in repiv to the inquiries con- 
tained in-your letter of the 12th instant, that in consulting the 
British Navy me gt it 1s found that Great Britain had built 
and building in 1840, 125 ships of the line, 113 frigates, 53 steam- 
ers of war, and 287 sloops and emalier vessel*; re were also 
twenty-five mail steamboat packets. Itis known that several 
very large private steamers_are all ready, and were about te be 
employed in transporting the mail from England to other quar- 
ters of the globe, but the precise number is not ascertained. 

By the latest information respecting the numberof re ch 
Government veseels, it appears they had in 1838, 49 ships of the 
line, 60 frigates, 30 steam ‘rs, and 154 sloops and smaller veesela 
built and building; aod they contemplate increasing the num- 
ber of steamers to 40soon. Itis not supposed that many of the 
Prench passage steamers would form very efficient vessels of 
war. 


I am, very respectfully 
Hon L.F.I soar etl e PALLDING 
. Dixy, f ; 
Salted Biates Senate. oo ee ad we 
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Fifiy three sicamships of war, and some ef them 
of the largest class, and it is ia her power to bring 
one handred on our coast, as she can, in a very 
short deriod of time, convert ail her steam packets 
into ships of war, they being built under that stipu- 
lation with the Government. And what man, 
knowing the state of our relations with that power, 
and the excited state of feeling along the borders 
of Maine, and the whole Northern frontier, would 
pare assert, in his place here, that there was not 
momentary danger of collision with Great Britain. 
No member of this body could have the hardihvod 
to deny that, if the soldiery of England were to 
shoot down half a dozen of the citizens of Maine, 
war would not be inevitable. It would be as cer- 
tain as that the Almighty rules the heavens and th> 
earth. No man can permit himself to deny it, 
however much he may deprecate it, or close his 
eyes to the conviciion; and such a war as it will be, 
never to end till we are subdued, or they expelled 
from this continent. Yet, sir, with these dangers 
staring us full in the face, we are quarrelling about 
giving away the treasure of these United Sia'es! 


Look at the red fiery wall which this Govern- 
ment has built up of fierce Indian warriors along 
your defenceless Western frontier. Turn your 
eyes to the Gulf of Mexico; thence to the island of 
Jamaica over which hangs adense black cloud of 
danger, which, in due time, will roll itself along 
our Southern coasts and from its murky folds scat- 
ter pestilence and death! to the mouth of that no- 
ble river, the Mississippi, which floats on its bosom 
to the ocean, the rich productions of the magnifi- 
cent valley of the West. Consider the state of your 
navy. Thirty millions of dollars would scarcely 
be sufficient to put it in a condition to defend our 
coasts, or twenty mi'lions to place it on a respecta- 
ble footing. Examine for a moment the state of 
your defences along the line of the Atlantic from 
Maine to the*Mississippi and Sabine rivers, and 
say it they do not demand prompt attention and 
care, and yet we are now called upon to distribute 
five millions annually among the States of the Union ! 


The Constitution of our common country calls 
upon as to provide for the common defence and 
general welfare; this was one of the principal 
arguments urged in favor its adoption to protect 
our interests abroad; and to defend the country 
against foreign aggression. Now is the accepted 
time to fulfil these great and peramount obliga- 
tions. We cannot evade, we dare not post- 
pone, without being faithless to the noble trast 
reposed in us by our constituen's; we have bad one 
distribution, and that is sufficient for me. No, sir, 
1 mistake; it was hones'ly intended, as far as my 
action was concerned, to be a deposite of our mo- 
ney with the States for safekeeping, rather than per- 
mit banks to speculate on it, and flood the country 
with their paper. But it sezms I was behind the 
age, and it was, and is, considered as a debt we 
owed, the last instalment of which is to be paid by 
the passage of a bill (if it does pass) now upon our 
tables. Make this other distribation, and do you 
*nppose that it will stop atthat poin'? Let this por- 
tion of the revenue go, and you will be e>lled upon 
to yield another, and yet aNoTuHeR, unul we shall be 
left powerless and helpless; and when, as a nation, 
we are insulted and trampled on, and our rights 
violated, it will be too late to call aloud upon the 
people to provide for the public def-nce. Awful 
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then will be their vengeance upon their unfaithful 
servants. 

I repeat it again, now is the accepted time to do 
our duty in providing for the common defence and 
general welfare. If I know the feelings that ani- 
mate my bosom, so help me Heaven, if sucha 
proposition came from the side of the Senate with 
which I usually act in politics, my American feel- 
ing is so strong, that I would throw to the winds all 
minor and party considerations, and vete, without a 
moment’s hesitation, against it. 

Read over carefully all the messages of your 
Presidents, from the first to the last. They all 
breathe the same spirit, the same language, in effect, 
viz: in peace, prepare for war, Examine well the 
reports from the War Department; ponder over 
the following sentiments from the Secretary at War 
to the Senate, in 1836: 


“But it isupon our maritine frontier that we are most ex- 
posed. Our coast for three thousand miles is washed by the 
Ocean, which separates us from those nations who have made 
the highest advancesin ail the arts,and particularly those which 
minister to the operations of war, and with whom, from our in- 
tercourse and political relations, we are most liable to be drawn 
into collision. If this great medium of communication, the 
element at the same time of separation and union, interpeses pe- 
culiar obstacles to the progress of hostile demonstrations, 
it also offers advantages whichare not less obvious, and which, 
to be successfully resisted, require corresponding arrangements 
and exertions. ‘These advantages depend on the economy and 
facility of transportation, on the celerity of movement, and on 
the power of an enemy to threaten the whole shore, spread out 
before him, and to select his point of attack at pleasure. A 
powerful hostile fleet upon the coast of the United States pre- 
sents some of the features of war, where a heavy mass is brought 
to act against detachments, which may be ¢ut up in 
detail, although their combined forces would exceed 
the assailing foe. Our points of exposure areso numerous 
and distant, that 1 would be impractable to keep, at 
each ofthem, a force competent to resist the attack of an ene- 
my, prepared by his naval ascendency and his other arrange- 
ments, to make a sudden and vigorous inroad upon our shores. 
It becomes us, therefore, to inquire how the consequences ot 
this state of things are to be best met and averted. 

“The first and most obvious, and in every point of view the 
most proper method of defence, isan augmentation of our na- 
val force to an extent proportioned to the resources and necessi- 
ties of the nation. -I do not mean the actual construction and 
equipment of vessels only. Thenumber of those in service 
must depend on the state of the country at a given period. But 
I mean the collection of allsach materials as may be preserved 
without injury, anda due encouragement of those branches of 
interest to the growth of a navy, and which may be properly 
nurtured by the Government; so thaton the approach of dan- 
ger, a fleet may put to sea, without delay, sufliciehtly power- 
ful to meet any- force which will probably be sent to our 
coast.” 

“OuR GREAT BATTLE UPON THE OCEAN 1S YET TO BE FOUGHT, 
and weshiall gain nothing by shutting our eyes to the nature of 
the struggle, or to the exertions we shal! find it necessary to 
make. All our institutions are essentially pacific, and every 
citizen feels that his share of the common interest is affected by 


the derangement of business—by the enormous expense, and by _ 


the uncertain results of war. This feeling presses upon the 
community and the Government, and is a sure guarantee that 
we shall never be precipitated into a contest, nor embark in one, 
unless imperiously required by those considerations which 
leave no alternative between resistance anddishonor. Accord- 
ly,all our history shows that we aie more disposed to bear, 
while evils are to be borne, than to seek redress by appeals to 
arms. Still, however, a contest must come, and it behooves 
us, while we have the means and opportunity, to look forward 
to its attendant circumstances, and to prepare for the conse. 
qences, . 


‘There is as little need of inquiry now into our moral as into 
our physical capacity to maintain a navy, and to meet upon 
equal terms the ships and seamen of other nations. Our ex- 
tended commerce, creating and created by those resources 
which are essential to the building and equipment of fleets, re- 
moves all doubt upon one point, and the history of our naval 
enterprise, trom the moment when the colors were first hoisted 
upon the hastily prepared vessels at the commencement of our 
Revolutionary struggle, to the last contest in which any of our 
ships were engaged, is equally satisiaciory upon the other. 
The achievements of our navy have stamped its character with 
the country and the world. The simple recital of its exploits is 
the highest eulogium which can be pronounced upon it.” 


Look at the recent message cf the Governor of 
the S'ate of Maine. He say:: 


“The correspondence which has recently been communicated 
to you by my predecessor, discloses another movement on the 
part of the British authorities, well calculated to arrest atten. 
tion, and call forth indygnant remonstrance on the part of Maine 
aad the Union. If I am correctly informed, in a very short 
time after the conclusion of the agreement, by which it was in 
effect stipulated tha: the Briush authorities should not attempt 
to fake military possession of what is termed by them ‘the dis- 
puted t rritory,’ during the existence of that arrangement; a de- 
tachment of her Majesty’s troops was stationed at Tamiscouata 
lake, within that territory, and has been continued there ever 
since. And we are now informed that another detachment has 
been move to, and stationed at, the Madawaska settlement, for 
the purpose of sustaining the jurisdiction and supporting the 
exercise of authority on the part of the British magistrates. 
This movement has been made by the Governor General of the 


| 


British Provinces, without any prior notification or correspon- 
dence, seeking information or explanation from the authorities 
of this State or the United States; and assuming, as the ground 
of action, the report of acts and threats of individuals, without 
ioquiring whether those assumed facts, if in any part true, were 
in pursuance of orders, or justified by the Government ot 
Maine: Icannot but view this proceeding, as my predecessor 
does, in his reply to Sir John Harvey, as ‘a direct and palpable 
infringement of the subsisting arrangements,’ and as taking 
military possession of that portion of the contested territory. 
And if the suggestion of Lieutenant Governor Harvey, who 
seems not to have been consulted in relation to this new act of 
jurisdiction, and who evidently regards it with regret, if not as 
an intringement of subsisting arrangements, is disregarded, and 
the British troops are permanently located at Madawaska, I 
shall feel ic my duty to reiterate the request already made to the 
General Government, and to urge upon thatGovernment the 
justice and ex peat of taking military possession, on the part 
of the United States, of the territory in dispute. The General 
Government owes it to Maine to move forward in this matter 
with promptness and energy, wiili a sincere, and even anx- 
ieus, desire to preserve peace, but with an equally firm deter- 
mination to maintain subsisting engagements on our part, 
and to insist upona full performance from the other party. 
But I will not permit myself to doubt, that prudentand wise 
councils will prevail, and that the promised termination of pend- 
ing negotiations will not be retarded or prevented by hasty and 
unjustifiable movements, in relation to military occupation, 
during the progress of the surveys and negotiations, intended 
or a final determination of the long vexed question. 


“T would again call attention to our defenceless seaboard 
and frontier. I need not enlarge upon the topic, for the 
nuked facts are the strongest arguments onthe subject. As 
guardians of Maine, it is your right and duty to set forth our 
situation and our claims upon the Government; that alone 
has the pswer to place usin a proper state of defence against 
foreign enemies, and I have no doubt you will discharge your 
duty.”’ 


Turn your eyes to the state of your defences on 
the great lakes and their borders. On these internal 


seas you have neither steam nor any other vessels — 


of war, whilst Great Britain has both, and, by the 
Welland canal, can concentrate any number of 
sloops and small craft, so as to command any 
and all the lakes, and strike at any point she 
pleases. 


Whilst we have but one or two national steam 
vessels of war, Great Britain can command one 
hundred, by the conversion of her steam packets 
into vessels of war; and, sir, but little is risked, 
when I assert it as very possible for six steamships 
of the first class to force their way into the harbor 
of New York, our great commercial metropolis, 
bombard and demolish it, or lay it under contribu- 
tion, in less than forty-eight hours from the time of 
the attack. Look at the state of your defences on 
Staten Island. Why, sir, it will take five millions 
of dollars to fortify properly the city of New York; 
and yet we are called upon to give away five mil- 
lions annually of the people’s money, entrusted to 
us for these objects, and for their use, to the States, 
which have surrendered to us the power and duty 
of protecting them against foreign assaults. 


The eloquent Sena‘or [Mr. Cray] has told us 
that this was the age of peace; that there was no 
danger of war; that war was beginning to be con- 
sidered disgraceful. I quote his sentiments, not 
exactly his words. I am aware, sir, of the progress 
of Christian and Demccratic principles over the 
world; and that they will ultimately rale, it is my 
serious belief. Butages and ages must roll on be- 
fore that happy and blissful period will arrive. 
Come it will, in the fulness of time. But to prove 
that this happy period has not yet arrived, see the 
English nation throwing its mighty power upon the 
far distant shores of China, and carrying destruction 
and death along her borders, because she will not 
permit her people to be poisoned by English 
opiam. 

Have we no just cause of difficulties with her? 
Are they not accumulating from time to time, and 
from the shores of the Atlantic to the Pacific ocean? 
Are notthe causes for wac more grave and serious 
between us than between England and China? And 
what security have we that she will not be down 
upon us for some real or fancied wrong? Her con- 
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duct to China should serve us as a useful lesson, 
never to be forgotten; Can we, then, say that 
peace will be lasting? Noone willsay so. Can 
we, as American Senators, divert from great 
nationa! objects the money confided to our care for 
the hely purpose of our defence? 

England has now in Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 
wick, and the Canadas, thirty thousand black and 
white troops, and twenty or thirty thousand Indians, 
our nataral and hereditary enemies, who require 
nothing but British organization on the Western 
frontier to make them desperately formidable, and 
yet we are told there isno danger. Ata time like 
this, and under all the circums'ances, I should not 
have expected such a proposition, or such lulling 
s unds of peace, from the Senator from Kentucky, 
[Mr. Cuay,] whose clarion voice, animating his fel- 
low-citizens to battle in ths cause of their beloved 
country during the last war still rings in my ears. 
He was then all alive to the honor and security of 
the land which had piled up honors so lavishly 
upon him; and he will descend to posterity with the 
recollections of the part he then took clustering 
around his memory; nor do I now wish to be un- 
derstood as doubting his patriotism; it may slum- 
ber, but will never die. I may differ from the Se- 
nator on many imporiant political points, but it is 
my earnest desire to be just. 

Tae defences of our country lay close to my 
heart. Sir, the events preceding and during the 
late war made an indelible impression upon my 
mired. Who, that was animated by one spark of 
American feeling, did not witness, with indignation, 
the insults and the injuries heaped upon us by fo- 
reign nations, and in particular by Great Britain? 
Who does not, even now, feel the blu-h of shame 
mantiing his cheeks, at the recollection of the facts 
that our vessels were stopped upon the high sea’, 
aud our fellow-citizens dragged in chains on board 
foreign ships of war, and frequently compelled to 
fight against their own countrymen? Who can re- 
member, without shame and sorrow, the attack 
upon the Chesapeake, and the murder of P.erce, in 
our own waters, and even in the mouth of our har- 
bor? Who cannot recall, in a moment, the burn- 
ings, murders, and scalpings, along our frontiers? 
But encugh of this: they are not reverted to ina 
spirit of revenge, but the history of the past will be 
the history of the futare, and coming events cast 
their shadows before them. 

Yet, it is endeavored to be impressed upon us 
that this isan age of peace! There is no peace, 
sir, for this guilty, lost world of ours. Look at the 
conduct of England, even in the last few years— 
nay, months. There is scarecly a country on the 
globe in which she was not at work, with her death- 
deaiing, instruments, to accomplish the object she 
seem:d to have in view—of UNIVERSAL DOMINATION. 
The sound of her cannon may even now be heard 
reverberating from the shores of the Mediterranean, 
from Upper India, and from China. It is impossi- 
ble to deny that she is exerting her influence in our 
own country through many and various channe's— 
through her literature, which finds its way to the 
extremest verge of the Republic, and for which I 
am thankfa!; but still it is an influence, and a moat 
potent one, even if kept within legitimate bounds— 
through our language, rel:gion, customs, manners, 
and jlaws—!hcough the arts and scieaces—but 
above all, through the medium of trade and navi- 
gation, by which we are almost sold to her. And, 








Pensions to widows—Mr. Davis. 








compels the admission, that never, to this moment, 
have we eatirely cast off the swaddling clothes of 
infancy, or the tattered garments of early colonial 
dependence. 

Mr. President, there can be but two honest poli- 
tical parties ia this country. “The fragments must 
be absorbed by the great bodies; and is it saying 
too much that when these parties are arrayed 
against each other, and battling fiercely for princi- 
ple and power, with nearly equal nambers, tha; 
British interests and British inflaence may be 
thrown into the scales to cause one side te prepon- 
derate? And the party in this country which ap- 
proximates in cpinion nearest to her political sys- 
tem, which advocates with zeal her interests in op- 
position to the jnterests of powers foreign to us; 
that party which shall exert its power and influ- 
ence to secure the payment of the vast sums we 
owe in England at the expense of crippling vi- 
tally the General Government, will have the sym- 
pathy and all the incidental aid which can be given 
without seeming to interfere too openly in our do- 
mestic affairs. 

The British press and British money wi'l be put 
in requisition here and abroad to aid this party, 
and the world must judge which of the two parties 
in this country was most likely to obtain that aid. 

And, Mr. Presiden', I hcpe this can be said with- 
out meaning or asserting that the great mass of the 
American p:ople have been corrupted by foreign 
go!d. No one has saidso, no one has thought so. 
English emissaries have heretofore penetrated into 
the heart of the land, and will do so again, to fo- 
ment disunion; and glided along our frontier, ex- 
citing the ferocious savage to rapine and slaughter; 
and the World’s Convention lately met in London 
for purposes connected with our domestic relations. 
She is every wher: insinuated among us; and upon 
the ocean and upon the land, she now presents the 
most stupendous fabric of wisdom and power that 
the world ever saw. Our disputes with her are 
ripening; they must soon be matured, and when 
she is ready, she will pvesent the alternative of ac- 
quiescence to her wishes, or of war to the knife! 
Are you prepared for this? No,sir. Then let us 
be up and doing, for now is the accepted time. 

In the remarks made by me on the pre-emption 
bill, it was my earnest desire to confine myself to 
its provisions and to its objects. I view it asa 
measure that will at this moment increase our reve- 
nues, make the heart of the poor man glad, aug- 
mentour national resources by opening the wilder- 
ness and the fountains of hidden treasures,and invite 
emigration from abroad. I desire tosee my coun- 
try great, prosperous, independent, and happy; the 
asylum of the exiled and oppressed of all nations, 
I wish to see it a burning and shiniog light to the 
world. Andin every vote, and in every word ut- 
tered, I will endeavor to keep these objects in view. 





REMARKS OF MR. DAVIS, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

In the House of Representatives, February 19, 1841— 
In Committee of the Whole, on the bill 10 ex- 
tend for five years the law approved July 7, 
1838, granting pensions to certain widows of 
officers and soldiers of the Revolution. 


Mr. DAVIS addressed the committee as follows: 
Mr. Cuainman: There seems to te some mis- 
understanding in the committee as to the eff:ct 
of this bill now undec consideration, or at least 
amongst some of the gentlemen who have 





sir, it is a melancholy fact to admit, but candor 
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addressed the commitice on the subject. [t has been 
stated that this bill will increase the public expendi- 
ture; and the honorable chairman of the Commit- 
tee of Ways'and Means [Mr. Jonxs] informs us that 
it will require between two aad a haif and three mil- 
lions of dollars for the five years. Admit this to be a 
tact, (said Mr. D.) of which I have no doubt, it is 
not an increase over your present expenditure to 
that amount. The bill only revives and extends 
the act of July 7, 1838, forthe termof five years 
from the 4th of March next, when the present law 
expires. If a few pensioners or their widows 
should be placed on the list under the second sec- 
tion of this bill, it will not be equal to the dimina- 
tion of the number of those now on the roll, em- 
braced in the first section. Some gentlemen seem 
to be alarmed at the increase of the pension list. 
So far, however, from its increasing, it is decreas- 
ing daily, and agreeably to the course of nature, so 
far as Revolutionary officers and soldiers and their 
widows are concerned, it must soon cease alto- 
gether. 

By referring to the returns of the Commissioner 
of Pensions, it will be seen that 1,505 deaths have 
been reported within the last year; 171 of them 
were widows who were pensioned under the act of 
July 7, 1838, now iatended to be revived. It is be- 
lieved that many morehave died that have not 
been reported, because there was a balance re- 
maining in the hands ef the pension agens un- 
drawn on the Ist day of January last, of $561,- 
762 28, of which sum $401,023 52 was appropri- 
ated for the payment of certain widows, embraced 
in the act which the first’section of this bill in- 
tends to continue in force. 

By referring to the several pension Jaws, it will 
be seen that, under the act of March 18, 1818, of 
20,000 officers and soldiers placed on your pension 
list, only 7,947 ave now remaining. 

Under the act of June 7, 1832, the number al- 
lowed pensicns was 31,808, of which only 23,207 
now remain. 

Of the 1,116 persons who were pensioned under 
the law of May 15, 1828, for the benefit of the of- 
ficers and soldiers of the continental army who 
served during the war, only 605 are now on the 
rolls. 

The number of widows who have receive! 
pensions under the act of July 4, 1836, is 3,468; 
and 2,760 ef that number are still on the pension 
rolls, and supposed to be liv ng. 

‘The number of widows who have been pensioned 
under the act of July 7, 1838, is 5.912, and death 
has already reduced them to 5,586; and in a short 
time there will be no more of them left. 

The whole namber pensioned under the several 
acts of Congress, of officers, soldiers, and widows, 
is 62,374; of this number 40,105 are reported to 
be still on the pension roll, although it is believed 
that many of them are deceased, of whose deaths no 
notice has yet Leen given. From the state- 
ment it will be seen that there are about forty thou- 
sand names now on your pension roll, ont of sixty 
two thousand; and there‘ore there is no cause of 
alarm by apprehending an increase of your pen- 
sion list; and if it were double that number (said 
Mr. D.) | would still make ample provision for 
them. 

Tne gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Sran- 
LY,] has attempted to make thisa party question, by 
caliing on the friends of the coming Adminisiration 
not to suffer themselves to be burdened with this 
additional expense. 

{Here Mr. Stanty rove and stated that he did 
not intend to make ita party question, nor did he 
wish his remarks to be so understood. } 


Mr. Davis said, he had so understood the genilc- 
mao, but he wouid take his explanation as given. 
Oae thing he was pleased to say, thal there was no 
party in the disirict that he had the hoaor to repre- 
sent, opposed to this bill. If there ever was a law 
that met the universal approbation of all parties 
inthat district, it is, said he, your Jaws granting 
pensions to the officers and soldiers of the Revole- 
tion,and to their widows, to keep them from want 
in their declining years. 


Sir, said Mr. D. we owe to that class of our fel- 
low-citizens a debt of gratitude that we shall never 
be able to pay. To the soldiers of the Revulation 
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we are indebted for the biessiogsof the Govern- 
ment. Yes, sir, for the right to assemble in this 
hall, to discuss -their claims; and yet gentlemen 
talk about dollars and cents, when such claims as 
these are presented for their consideration. 

There are a few widows yet remaining among 
us, whose husbands not only fought the battles otf 
your country, but wasted their fortunes, and in- 
jured their health in doing +o. And will you, said 
Mr. D. now withhold from them this small pittance 
to keep them from suffeiiog, during the few days 
that they may yetremain amonest us? An attempt 
has been made, sail he, to make this a sectional 
question. But by looking over the iast returns of 
tne Commissioner of Pensions, it will be seen, how- 
ever, that they are to be found inevery State and 
Territory of the Union. 

Mr. Chairman, said Mr. D. I did not rise to 
make a speech, but to correct what seemed to me 
to be an errorin the minds of some members in 
supposing that this bi!l would increase your pen- 
sion list, and therefore incr’ase the public burden. 





SPEECH OF MR. COOPER, 
OF GEORGIA. 

In the House of Representatives, February 9, 1841— 
In Committee ot the Whole (in reply to Mr. 
Gippinos of Ouio) on the Pension bill, and the 
amendment thereto appropriating $100,000 for 
removal of the Indians ffom Florida. 

Afier Mr. Gippines of Ohio had concluded his 
speech, Mr. CCOPER of Georgia rose in reply, 
and said: 

He felt himself called on by an imperious sense 
of duty to do what he least anticipated; and, al- 
though it had been his purpose to remain silent 
during the remainder of the session, he was not 
permitted quietly to sit and hear the people he re- 
presented—yes, his very neighbors—slandered and 
vilified, and the domestic institutions amidst which 
he had beea born and educated, with which his 
constituen'!s were identified, assailed and denounced 
as amoral pestilence, that polluted and contami- 
nated all whé were in contact with them. No, sir; 
I should be unfaithful to my trust, if I did not 
speak out, whea sentiments like those of the gen- 
veman fiom Ohio, and principles such as he advo- 
cated, were freely and plainly uttered in this hall, 
in the hearing of the American Congiess—venti- 
ments and principles unwise, imprudent, unsafe, 
alarming, and destructive of this Government— 
principles dictated by a false ph Janthropy, and un- 
supported by the Jaws and Constilution or by the 
reason and justice of the cave. 

During three long hours, sir, we had sat, hear- 
ing and seeirg the inflictions which that gentleman 
attempted to put upon the State of Georgia. Re- 
spect for ourselves and for the station he holds, asa 
member of this House, has procured for him a pa- 
tient hearing. 

[ have endeavored to mark with accuracy the 
seatiments he has uttered and the prine’pies he has 
laid down; that I might clearly detiue bis purposes, 
an! expose the rule that goyerns him in refusing or 
granting supplies to defend his country, when in- 
vaded by a foreign or domestic foe. 

1 think I have not misunderstood him, nor have 
I erred in the estimate I have put on his purposes. 
The proposition before the committee is \o appro- 
priate $109,000 to carry oui an ¢ffort to terminate 
the Florida war—a confl.ct which you have been 
engaged in for five years with savages and refugee 
slaves—a War unlile any other which has hereto- 
fore existed—a foe ever in the field; never seen, 
bat always fel—continually attacking, but never 
met—one with whom innocen’ moth-rs and their 
babes are as lawful victims as th> man et arms. 

To this proposition the member from Ohio says 
he wil! stand opposed. And upon what ground? 
The war, he says, was unjust becauce the pecple of 
Georgia end of Florida were the aggressors. He 
has endeavored to trace the causes of that war with 
a view to fix this charge on Georgia ia particular. 
He thinks he has traced it to slavery, for he de- 
clares that the crime of negro stealing, committed 
by the Georgians, was the cause of the war. He 
arrives at this conclusion by assuming, that with- 
out slavery there could be no negro stealing. 
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After condeming the war and his Government for 
being engaged in it—afiter abusing, in a slanderous 
manner, the people I represent, tor originating it, 
as he alleges—after pouring torth his invectives 
and denunciations against the peculiar domestic 
institutions of my State, he utters Jond and bitter 
complaints that he and his constituents are faxed to 
pay for this war—raises a lamentation and a wail- 
ing in behalf of the poor Indian, whilst he stands 
with his tomahawk and rifle over the mangled and 
bleeding bodies of the defeneeless white mother 
and her child, and declares he will give nothing to 
defend or protect his country. 

This, sir, is the character, the sum and the sub- 
stance of the philantropy and benevolence of those 
who, like the gentieman from Qhio, have sucha 
holy and pure religion in regard to slavery; so 
much good will for the Indian and the negro— 
mixed with ‘‘scorn and indignation” for the South- 
ern white man. This aflords us a measure of his 
patriotism. 

I rejoice, sir, that we of the South have a diffe- 
rent and more exalted patriotism—one which is 
neither measured by our purse, our love of Indians 
and negroes, nor our love of money. No, sir. 
Though you were at war for a peity strip of land on 
your Northeastern boundary, fit only for firewood, 
Southern products, Southern money, and Southern 
blood would be at yourcommand. We should not 
stop to inquire whether your war was just or unjust. 
We should not attempt to reproach our Govern- 
ment and country for a war, that might have re- 
sulted from cultiog or stealing wood, as England 
would say, on her own territory. We shouldmake 
no such charge against any State. We should hold 
it to be our country’s cause; and for her cause and 
her honor we would bleed and die. Not so with 
the gentleman from Ohio. He has no blood to 
shed, no battles to fight, no money to pay, no sym- 
pathy to exercise. Standing on the side of his 
country’s foes, he condemns his country, feels only 
for thesavage, and refuses to pay. 

I will not go with the gentleman to inquire into 
the causes of the Florida war. Much as he is in 
error, I feel no obligations to put him right. He 
could not be obliged to me for it. I perceive he 
has a purpese and an object in view which would 
be wholly defeated if I should correct him. Let 
him be indulged in his error. To rectify this would 
only drive him to hunt up some other. My effort 
shali be confined to the attempt to expose and repel 
his false and slanderous charge against the people 
I repreven'; exhibiting, as | go, fairly and fully the 
object he has in view. 

i will place a mere statement of his principles 
and rales of conduct in review before this commit- 
tee and the country. There are a number in this 
committee, whose views in regard to slavery, are 
understood to accord with the gentleman from Onio. 
I have thought I had seen a concerted movement 
amongst them here this session. I am not per- 
mitted to designate those gentlemen by name, but 
it is well understood to whem I refer. When I shall 
repeat in their hearing the principles avowed by 
the gentleman on this floor, I call on them to say 
whether they al! do not agree. And if I misrepre- 
sent him, I ask him or some friend of his to correct 
me. 

Sir, the gentleman maintains, first: 

« That slavery is a great political aad moral evil, 
and ought to be abolished.” 

Secoudiy: “That his constituents are insul-ed, 
that their money has been taken to pay for negroes, 
and are gteatly exci'ed on the subject.” 

Thirdly: “That Congress has as much power to 
abolish slavery as to sustain it.” 

Fourthly: “That Congress bas no power to take 
the army to sustais it.” 

These are some of the extraordinary and alarm- 


ing doctrines preciaimed on this floor. I have 
not mistaken the gentieman. I wrote down his 
language at the time, and here itstands. Does he 


or any one for him disavow it? Not at all, sir; 
he was well understood. 

I shall not discuss those portions; I am not here 
for such a purpose; I put them down as part of the 
history and signs of th: times. There my duty 
ends. 

These views are not peculiar to that gentleman; 


I am well assured oihers here think with him. 
Else why this silence? Their silence indicates 
ei'her their agreement er their apprehension at ex- 
pressing a difference, lest their constituents should 
condemn them. Either fact demonstrates the minds 
of their constituency. That is the great point. 
Sir, these sentiments are freely disseminated aj 
over the Union by several of the ablest conducted 
public journals in New York, Boston, Cincinnati, 
and elsewhere. They are fast pervading the whole 
couotry north of Mason and Dixon’s line. This, 
too, I put down as a part of the history of the 
times. I should belie my own conscience, and be 
unfaithful to those I represent, if I should fail here 
to record it. 

The gentleman from Ohio has made one disco- 
very for which I give him credit, because it seeas 
to conflict somewhat with his views and prejudices, 
It is this: he has at length ascertained that ‘‘negro 
stealing” is a crime. It is due to him to admit, how- 
ever, that to constitute it a crime, he thinks it essen- 
tial that the offence should be committed by a white 
man, living in a slave region. If committed by a 
citizen of Georgia amongst the Seminole Indians, it 
is a gteat crime, and a just cause of war on tLe 
part of the Seminole, for which he excuses and jus- 
tifies the savage. If committed by the Indian in 
Georgia, it is excusable, for thereby the negro may 
escape his master. If committed by a citizen ef 
New York or Maine in Georgia or Virginia, it is 
not only not a crime, but an act of great benevo- 
lence and philanthropy, worthy to be aided and abet- 
ted by the Legislatures of thore two great States. 

[Here the Chairman, Mr. Ciirrorp from Maine, 
called to order.]} 

Mr. Coorer said, sir,1 do not intend to be out 
of order. I only adverted to these cases by way of 
illustration. 

Mr. Evans of Maine here rose, and said, he de- 
nied that any citizen of Maine had been guilty of 
negro stealing—on the contrary, he maintained that 
eertain persons from Georgia had come to Maine 
and kidnapped a negro. } 

Mr. Cooper said he was apprised that the gen- 
tleman from Maine, who thus interrupted him, 
held the same opinion with the gentleman from 
Ohio, on this subject of negro stealing; and, in so 
doing, gave great strength and weight to the gentle- 
man from Ohio, (Mr. GippiNas,] by his talents and 
iofluence in the ranks of his political associates. 
He has united in the charge of negro stealing 
against the people of Georgia—or that which is in 
Georgia considered equivalent, to wit, kidnapping. 
And whilst he does this, be maintains also, thata 
citizea of Maine, going from Georgia, commits no 
crime in harboring, concealing, taking, and carry- 
ing awayaslave. But that the master, in pursuit 
of such property, recovering it in the limits of the 
State of Maine, is guilty of kidnapping. In this, sir, 
he agrees with the gentieman from Ohio. So do 
oiber gentlemen on this floor; many more, sir, 
then this House has credit for in the State of Geo- 
gia. In this, too, they are both sustained by their 
political party in Maine, Ohio, New York, and 
elsewhere. 

I stand not here to dispute the point with the 
gentleman fron Maine, whether a citizen of Maine 
has stolen a negro from Georgia. I leave that is- 
sue to the court and jury of Chatham county, 
where, at least, exists prima facie evidence of guilt. 
Whether a citizen of Georgia has been guilty of, 
kidnapping his ewn negro, pursued and recovered in 
Maine, where he had been taken and harbored, is 
sull more foreign to my purpose to investigate. 
The charze is too slanderous and vile to merita 
refutation from me; and but for the fact that it has 
been wantonly made on this floor by a leader of one 
of the parties ia this House, | would not stoop to 
notice it. Sir, I have been recently deprived of the 
power to resent it as I should do, by the act of my 
constitnents. The power of properly resenting 
such outrages on this floor has been confided to 
other hands. I confess, however, that, impotent 
as my arm has been rendered, it is moved by an 
involustary effort to return the blow that is given. 
To my colleagues, sir, who hold here the powers 
of the scorpion and the spear, I leave the office and 
the credit of driving back the gentleman from 
Maine. In my feebleness, I shall probably have 
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enough to do to repel the attack of the picket 
guard, commanded by the gentleman from Ohio. 
I may sink under it when sustained and prosecated 
by the distinguished gent'eman from Massachusetts, 
[Mr. Apams.] 1 have thought for some time that 
he, with others, had a fixed, preconceived purpose 
to press their views and plans here. See the gen- 
tleman from Obio, with his speech before him, 
written out letter and word beforehand, ready for 
any and all occasions. See the impulse now given 
io this committee. Remember the declarations 
and threats of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
(Mr. Apams,] made during the present session. 
Sir, when gentlemen have wished to turn the force 
and effect of what the venerable member has said, 
they insinuated that he is deranged. If be is de- 
ranged, | feel curious to behold a sane man. If he 
is deranged, it is the deranzement of a masterly 
jatellect, tutored by long experience, fortified by 
vast knowledge, unimpaired by age, and stimu- 
lated by physical qualities peculiar to that gentle- 
man. Itis the derangement of a mind which evi- 
dently has a giant strength, and the quickness of 
lightning. He tells you this subject shall and must 
be discussed in this Hall. The evidences that he 
is right, are daily multiplying. 

Mr. Chairman, whilst the crime ef negro steal- 
ing is acknowledged by the member from Ohio, for 
the purpose of fixing th2 guilt of a savage warfare 
on the people of my State, and that of hidnapping 
is charged by him of Maine against a citizen of 
Georgia, who takes his own negro; no charge 
whatever, as they think, rests on a man of Ohio or 
Maine who shall entice or take away the property 
of my constituents, or of the people of Kentucky. 


I know the fact, sir, that.a negro belonging to a 
citizen of Georgia was enticed and carried away by 
certain people in Ohio, and that not for the benevo- 
Jent purpose of freeing the slave, but for the very 
virtuous intent of pocketing the reward offered for 
her apprehension. Forno sooner than a sufficient 
reward was offered, they caused her to be delivered 
safely over en the Kentucky side; for which act, 
all the parties concerned, including the agent of the 
owner of the slave, were presented by a grand jury 
for kidnapping. 

{Here Mr. Cooper was called to order by the 
Chair. } 

He said he had no purpose to discuss these to- 
pics, but believed it to be right and proper in reply 
to what had been said, to show how this subject 
was differently viewed under differing circum- 
stances. I have (said Mr. C.) no notes of my 
own, save those taken of what the gentleman from 
Ohio said; and I am strictly pursuing bis remarks. 

(Mr. Biack of Georgia appealed from the deci- 
sion of the Chair. The committee overruled the 
decision, and Mr. Cooper was permitted to pro- 
ceed. } 

I have said, sir, a'l I designed to say of negro 
stealing in Ohio and in Maine. As I before re- 
marked, I will not discuss any point involved in 
the subject. I shall be content to bring in review 
before this committee the views of gentlemen pro- 
claimed here, in all their alarming import. 

The member from Ohio magnifies the evils of 
the Fiorida war, as he conceives them, and express- 
ly charges that “slavery was the cause of it.” [Here 
Mr, Cooper paused, looking Mr. Gippines in the 
face; Mr. Gippinas remarked, “the gentleman is 
rig] Iknow Il am right, sir. And the gentle- 
man arrives at his conclusion in this way: the 
Georgians stole the Indian negroes; for which rea- 
sn, the Indians fought. Without slavery, there 
would have been no negro stealing; therefore, 
slavery caused the war. 

"This, sir, reminds me of a certain mode of rea- 
soning which I read about at school; by which, it 
may be proved, and with about as much propriety, 
in the conclusion, that a certain animal, going on 
two legs, having the stature and appearance of the 
gen leman from Ohio, is a goose. 

Slavery had about as muca to do with the Flori- 
da war, as had a certain breed of eattile in the low- 
lands, in causing that harassing border warfare 
kept up between the Highlanders and Lowlanders of 
Scotiand. About as much to do as the taking of 
game and fish, or peltry, had in produc ng the war 
with Tecumseh and Biack Hawk; or about as 
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the Indian wars in Ohio; or that which resulted in 
the battle of Tippecance. 

If the gentlemen’s reasoning be just, there ought 
never to have been any Indian war north of Ma- 
son and Dixon’s Line, west of the Ohio. How 
stands the faci? It confu'es and confounds the gen- 
tleman. No, sir, it is net true; and the effort to 
make it appear, on an occasion like th» present, 
demonstrates his great anxiety to get up an ‘‘4ali- 
Slavery Indignation meeting” in this Hall. He Pad 
his associates expect the benefits of it; and, so far 
as mischief is threatened to my people, he and they 
shail bear the responsibility. 

Whilst he knows it to be contrary to rule to dis- 
cuss slavery here, he has formally and at great 
length dwelt qn the evils of it, notwithstanding he 
has been called to order by three of my colleagues, 
[Messrs. Back, Hanersnam, and Warren.] The 
first evil alledged by him was a savage, unjust, and 
iniquitous war waged, as he says, against innocent 
uncffending red men of the forest. 

The second, and, as he thinks, the greatest, is 
that his constituents have to pay for it; and not only 
so, but have been required to pay for negroes cap- 
tured in it, thereby acquiring the relation of masters 
to those slaves. 

Thirdly, slavery, he says, has prevented the Semi- 
noles from emigiating. 

To make geod these serious compla‘nis, he ad- 
duces the report of Gen. Wiley Thompson, aid of 
Gov. Daval; the orders of Gen. Jesup; the memorial 
of John Walker; and that of an Apilachicola 
chief. These documents may serve his purpose of 
getting up ‘ indignation” meetings amongst bis con- 
stituents. They are insufficient for any other. 
By one of them, he would also implicate two gentle- 
men of character personally known to me; the one 
residing in my own town, and the other residing in 
Irwinton, Alabama, and distinguished for his gal- 
lantry ia the late Creek war. Oa such evidence, 
introduced at this time by the member from O1io, 
for such purposes as he has in view, I would not 
feel it just to those gentlemen evea to join issue. 
If they were bere to hear the imputations, or if they 
were made elsewhere by the gentleman, [Mr. Gip- 
pines,| I would not promise to save his person 
harmless, Sir, it is of a piece with the slander he 
eo freely dealt out in regard 'o the people of Georgia. 

Another evil of slavery he states is: ‘That it pro- 
duced that clause of the treaty of the Indian 
Springs, which required the Indians to pay for 
runaway negroes harbored and held by them, from 
1802 to 1821, claimed by the people of Georgia.” 

This treaty, he says, caused the Florida war, 
and to prove it, reads from General Wiley Taomp- 
son’s report as follows: 

“The Creek claim to negroes now in possession of the Semi- 
nole Indians, which is supposed to be the first cause of hostility 


to emigration of the latter tribe, grows outof the treaty of 1521 
between the United States and the former.” 


That treaty, it seems, was the foundation of the 
Indian tile to the Georgia negroes, therefore that 
treaty caused the Florida war—and hence Georgians 
produced the war. 

This, also, is another specimen of the gentle- 
man’s reasoning by syllogism. Jt measures 
again. his sense of justice, kecause, from the fact 
that_ those Georgia claims were consequent upoa 
the loss of that property, he would have refused to 
ratify it, or when ratified, would object to its exe- 
cution, and in caseof war, resulting from its pro- 
visions, (as he alleges,) he would justify the Iadi- 
ans, and iefuse supplies to his Government to pro- 
secute it. For he says that treaty requited 250,- 
000, part and parcel of the purchare noney pad 
by this Governm:nt to extinguish the Indian title 
'o the iauds west of the Ocmuigee, to be applied to 
those Georgia claims. Thisis true. And it was 
so agreed by the Government and the Indians. 
The genileman bas no ground of comp'aint, and I 
presume will cease to complain when he refizcis 
that such application of the money did not inc: ease 
the burdens of his people one dollar. a, 

But he says, “the people of Georgia extorted this 
sum from the Indians.” This position is taken by 
the gentleman, no doubt, othe ground that he 
denies the right of property in negroes. Otherwise, 
he must know that he asserts what is not trae, but 
what is palpably false. 
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A balance of this sam—say $149,000—being an~- 
expended, he says Georgia memorialized Congress 
to have it paid to claims of a similar kind, and 
that Congress, by a repor. of Mr. Gilmer, was di- 
recied to apply it to the payment of negroes never 
bora, but which would have been born if their pa- 
rents had lived. 

{Here Mr: Grpoines explained, and said he was 
misunderstood: he reterred only to the increase. } 

Mr. C. resumed. That may have beea his mean- 
ing, Mr. Chairman, and I am willing to be correct- 
ed. That freport of Mr. Gilmer is based on im- 
mutable principles of justice: itis able and unan- 
swerable, and can only be withstood by those who, 
like the gentleman, thick no man ought to be paid 
for a negro that is stolen from his master. 

But it is monstrous, he ssys, that General Jesup 
should offer to give the Indian property to the cap- 
tors—still worse, he thinks, that, when captured, 
the General should declare them to be the property 
of the United States. These are atrocities not to 


| be atoned for, he would have you belheve—not even 


surpassed by another great evil, to wit, a threat of 
the General to hang the runaway negroes, who 
were engaged in the war, 

.All this, sir, is intended, no doubt, for an “in- 
dignation meeting” amongst the gentleman’s con- 
stituents, to excite them against slavery and South- 
ern slaveholders; and for the same purpose he 
speaks of the blocdnounds. He, sir, knows very 
little of Indian fighting, and would ro doubt much 
rather atiend a dozen such meetings, at the hazard 
of destroying this Union, than go into one fight of the 
kind. A very little knowledge or experience would 
teach and instruct his tender conscience that the best 
move yet made there was that by Harney, when 
he hung the Indians, and left them hanging. Aod 
so far from attaching blame to Gen. Jesup for such 
orders, or the Government for sanctioning them, he 
would at once conclude that the most reasonable 
complaint would be that those who managed the 
war did not make it a war of extermination from 
the beginning. In the end that policy would have 
proved a saving of mach human life, and millions 
of money. 

But to get out of the difficulty, the Government 
caused the negroes to be sold io Gen. Watson. 
Here, sir, is a branch of the subject which is one 
reason that induced me to take the floor—Watson’s 
claims to these negroes. I desire it may be well 
understood, and that it may not be prejudiced. It 
is trae 4hat he bought th se negroes by and with 
the advice andconsent of yourGovernment. Thecon- 
tract was witnessed by its agent—the money paid in 
his presence. The sum paid was between fourteen 
and fifteen thousand dollars. It was done to aid 
the pacific policy of the Government in regard to 
the Indians, with a pledge at the time by your 
agents that the negroes should be delivered to Wat- 
son, they being there in possession of the officers 
of Government. It is true, also, that the order 


| todeliver was issued by the Secretary of War, 
| and equally true that 


an officer of the army, 
influenced probably by the benign feelings that 
the gentieman from Ohio claims, declined to 
obey it, by reason of which Watson failed 
to get possession of the property, and it was re- 
moved 'o Arkansas by your efficers, in violation of 
the pledges of the the Government officers, solemnly 
made to Watton, which pledzes alone induced bim 
lo pay his money to aid you in carrying out your 
policy. You have had the benefits of his money. 
The Indians received it by your consent. Wat-:on 
paid it at your instance. The negroes sou have 
also, and can deliver if you will. You ought to 
do it without dilsy, or promptly pay Watsen the 
damages. Sir, if your Goverament cvuld be sued, 
Waisoa would recover in ao action at iaw the ne- 
groes with their increase ard hire. Your exemp- 
tion from suit inereases the obligation to pay. 


Bnt the gentleman has sach a refined sense of 
rizht and wrong, that h> commend: jour officer as 
noble and patriotic, in refusing to deliver the pro- 
perty to Watson, whilst he justifies the Govern- 
ment for violating its faith. This seems conso- 
nant with his code of morals. He never can be 
an object of envy amongst men of stric'ly ho- 
nest purposes. 

He expresses for his constituents the utmost “eb- 
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horrenc’ and scorn for the buying and selling of 
nezroes.”” 

And who are his constituents? Who is the gen- 
tlemas? He is the same who makes it his boast, 
that his district at the late election gave to General 
Harrison a larger majority than any disirict in the 
Union. 

After what has occurred, it is unbecoming in this 
gentleman aod his constituents to make this assault 
on Georgia and her institutions—ongrateful in the 
extreme, and particularly unkind to my colleagues, 
who co-operated with him in the late election. 
What has Georgia done? Has she not united with 
the gen'leman’s constituents from Ohio, those of the 
member from Massachusetis, from Maine, from 
Vermont, New York, and elsewhere, to elevate this 
distinguished chieftain? to place their party in 
power? In doing this, have they not discredited 
him who now addresses you, with two other of her 
sons who have faithfully and zealously endeavored 
to defend her against her adversaries on this floor? 
Have they not put these threc aside, to make room 
for three others, whose views in that contest more 
nearly accorded with those of the gentleman? 

{[Mr. Nisper here spoke from his seat, and said, 
No; not so.”} 

My cvlleague says no. I say yes, it isso, asd 
will repeat it, that he may not misunderstand. 
Have not the people of Georgia put aside three of her 
sons, to make room heie for three others, whose views 
in that contest more nearly accorded with those of the 
genileman? She has in this—he is for Harrison, 
and so are they, whilst we are egainsthim. And 
what is his retarn? Scoffing, reviling, abuse, and 
slander, He is lost to all sense of propriety, lost to 
every sense of justice towards those who aided him 
in the “‘great reform,”’ unmind{ul of the relation her 
representatives bear to him and his party. Disre- 
garding the obligations of gratitude, he drives his 
Abolition forces headiong upon them. 

I call my colleagues here to bear witness to his 
conduct. Did I not frebly endeavor to warn my 
constituents of what is now before us? Did I not 
name this very man from Ohio, as one that would 
turn upon them? I did, sir; but I did not expect 
so soon to sec the prediction realized. I did not 
expect so soon to hear such sentiments avowed in 
this hall—that he would travel out of his way to 
publish them; that itshould be done on the very 
eve of General Harrison’s advent to this city, be- 
fore he is duly installed; and that I should be de- 
fending my constituents against attack, while the 
thunder of joyous artillery, burstifg forth at the 
great hero’s approach, deafens my ears, and rever- 
berates from these walls, ismore than I looked for. 
I have thought that regard for my colleagues and 
what they have said, an unwillingness to betray 

the miserable humbug by which Georgia had been 
led into a false positioa, opposed to her own poli- 
cy, would have induced the gentleman to refrain. 
[tion, Mr. Nissert rose and asked if his colleague 
meant te intimate that the State of Georgia, in the 
late election, had been carried by humbug?] No, 
sir, said Mr. C. I made no such infimatiens. I 
spoke plainly concerning the Presidential election. 
I said what I now repeat, and what impartial his- 
tory will record. it was carried by the vetriest 
hambog. Mycolleague surely knows what I mean 
by humbug. li not I willtell him. I mean not 
fair argainenis addressed to the reason and judg- 
ment of men, to setile and decide issues fairly 
made; but I mean time-serving expedients, resorted 
to to evade the true is:ves, and addressed to the 
pasiiens and prejudices of men, to stimulate them to 
act by these impulses. I need not particularize. 
But if my colleague wishes to be informed, I com- 
mend him to mea of all parties, who, since all is 
over, have taken a sobersecond thought. (Mr. 
Wappy Txuompson of South Carolina, here inter- 
posed, and said he regret'ed to see this revival of 
a family quarrel, on a question where all Southern 
gentlemen ought to stand together; and protested 
against the practice of charging the Whig party 
with holding sentuments prcauar to the gentleman 
from Ohio, who was the obscurest of all the ob- 
scure members of that party.) Mr. Cooper pro- 
ceeded. 

Mr. Chairman, I have had no purpose to 
revive a family quarrel or to provoke it. I have 


found it so far pertinent to advert to what occurred, 
that [may make the gentleman from Ohio feel the 
unworthiness of his conduct. If by so doing my 
colleague is made to feel, I regiet it, but cannot be 
responsible for it. Idisclaim having charged the 
Whig party, as a party, by word, thought or deed, 
with holding the opinions of the gentleman from 
Ohio, and for what purpose this is imputed to me 
I know not. I merely said that several prominent 
members of that party here, (besides that mem- 
ber) representing a great number at Home, are of 
his opinion. I so charged, end it has not been disa- 
vowed by any but the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina, {Mr. Wappy Txompson] from whom the dis- 
avowal ought not to come. Let those who are 
known to think with the gentleman from Ohio dis- 
avow for themselves. 

I further charged, what appeared t> me to be 
evident, a fixed purpose on their part, by an orga- 
nized effort, to urge their opinions on this House; 
and that was not disavowed. 

Sir, I desire to cherish the kindest relations with 
my colleagues, I have no motive, object, or inte- 
rest, that could induce me to do ctherwise. My 
political career is drawing to aclose. I never ex- 
pect, never wish, to return here. My colleague 
knows that my parpose was to bave resigned, even 
ii elected. And though the people who sent me 
here, have not afforded me an opportunity faithful- 
ly to represent their best intcrests, with a chancz to 
show such disinterestedness, I still assert it, be- 
cause it was recorced at atime when all thought I 
shou'd be returned. And rather than have my col- 
leagues here think [ am aiming a single blow at 
them, I will suppress all report of my remarks. 
No, sir; [ only design in trankness and candor to 
point a faithful finger to events as they are turning 
up during the short period I have to remain. 

Mr. Chairman, I have nearly said what I rose 
to say, and, but for the interruptions, should not 
have said many things which have been drawn 
from me, The people of Georgia, I trust, will 
have sagacily enough to discover their true policy, 
and firmness enough to adhere to it. Bat whether, 
as recently has occurred, I shall agree to disagree 
with them, I still maintain that whatever, as a peo- 
ple, they may think their interest and happiness re- 
quire, will be right for them todo. Theirs will be 
the loss or the gain, and from that jadgment I 
shall never appeal. , 

But there is one thought I will here present, dic- 
tated, as L trust, by an unconqueradle attachment 
for the land that gave me birth. It is this: When- 
soever her adversarits here, (and by such I mean 
those whose antagonist interests drive them to a 
policy injurious to her,) shall desire to carry out 
any of their great vital measures, interesting to 
them, but strongly objected to by her, they have 
but to arm themselves with the leverage of a bank 
charter, with which to ensnare her people; you 
will then first establish the decoy, then spread the 
snare; and after a generous, a patriotic, and con- 
fiding people shall have entered into it, draw the 
cords upon them. Finding them no longer free to 
act, but closely engaged in extricating themselves 
from the meshes of your net, you will, with impu- 
nity, drive down your stakes ail around them. 
Bat only jet them burst their bonds asunder, and 
your day of retribution will be at hand. 

Sir, I shall oppose this appropriation, but for ve- 
ry contrary reasons from those Ihave been re- 
plying to. I think that to pay money to those In- 
dians to induce them to quit fightinz, will beto 
purchase an Indian war whenever they want moc- 
ney. Sach, in effect, is the proposition offered by 
the gentleman from South Carolina. 

And now there remains but one idea more. 
This, sir, is an important crisis for the peculiar 
interests of the peopleof the South. What is trans- 


piring here—in the canvassing—in the Srate Le- - 


gislatares—in societies and churches, and conven- 
tions, both ia this Union, on the ocean, and in Ea- 
rope, admonishes us to take heed? Now is the 
time; notto morrow, next week, nor next year; 
but this is the time, when the happiness and inte- 
rests of the South demand that they should wisely, 
gravely, and prayerfully consider what they will 
do—whether they will demand that this subject 
be arrested here, or whether they will adopt at 


home a domestic policy, which will be adapted io 
coming events. Tois much I feel bound to say; 
whilst I feel satisfied, for myself, to leave the sub. 
ject in the hands of my constituents—of those to 
whom the State of Georgia has confided it. 





REMARKS OF MR. WELLER, 
OF O10. 
In the House of Representatives, February 26, 1841. 
On tre Naval Appropriation bill. 

Mr. WELLER said he had not obtained the 
floor for the purpose of discussing the various sub- 
jects intreduced into the debate. He was desirous 
of correcting some errors into which gentlemen in 
the Opposition have fallen, and to make an appeal 
to his triends on all sides to terminate the debate. 
We have now only four days left for the transac- 
tion of the public business, and unless this desulto. 
ry debate is speedily closed, we must of necessity 
adjourn without any action being had upon many 
of the most important bills. These after-dinner 
speeches are usually spun out to an interminable 
length, coverin. the whole field of general politics, 
and, however interesting they may be te the galle- 
ries, are of very little use in enabling us to com- 
prehend the subject upon which we are required to 
vote. The committee charged with the subject, 
have reported a bill appropriating the sum of 
$1,425,000 as necessary for the naval service dur- 
ing the present year. The gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SaLronstaLL] proposes to increase 
that apprepriation to $2,400,000. This question 
is now fully understood by every man on this floor, 
and no doubt each member has made up his judg- 
ment as to the manner in which he will vote. 
Why, then, consume the important time of the 
House in useless debaie? No one here has attacked 
the navy, and yet we have been compelled to sit 
for hours, and listen to bombastic eulogies upon 
our naval heroes, the importance of keeping up 
the navy, and the probability of a war with Great 
Britain. Gen'lemen have displayed as much zeal 
and eloquence as though we were about to make 
an appeal to the God of battle. There are times 
(said Mr. W.) when I could perbaps listen pa- 
tiently to this windy declamation, but now, at the 
close of the session, when our table is loaded down 
with important business, I confess I have no taste 
for such speeches. 

We are all, said Mr. W. the friends ef the navy. 
We all regard it as the right arm of our national 
defer.cce—the arm upon which we must mainly rely 
if at any time we should unfortunately be involved 
in a war with a foreign country; and we are willing 
to do every thing in our power to preserve and 
maintain the dignity and importance of that navy. 
We would have it sufficiently strong and powertal 
to preserve untarnished the honor and integrity of 
the Republic. We are in favor of its gradual ad- 
vancement, bnt we do not believe that it is expedi- 
ent in a time of profound peace, to involve the 
Government in debt for the purpose of increasing it. 
Before we make large and liberal appropriations of 
the public money, we should look at our resources, 
examive the condition of the Treasury and see 
whether we have the means to accomplish the 
object. My colleague, said he, over the 
way, (Mr. Mason,] has told us that the 
Treasury is baukrupt—that we have no money 
at all to carry on the Government, and very 
little credit; snd yet, sir, we find him and 
others, who have expressed similar opinions, zea- 
lously advocating the amendment to increase the 
appropriation in this bill five hundred and seventy- 
five thousand dollars over the estimates ef the Se- 
cretary of the Navy and of the Committee of 
Ways and Means! You have told us, said he, that 
the Government was already deeply involved in 
debt; and, instead of devising some plan to relieve 
i+ from its embarrassments, you propose to plunge 
it still farther in debt! Is this the course that pru- 
dent men Would pursne in the management of their 
own offairs? If your navy requires an increase, 
next year, when you come to revise your tariff 
laws, let them be revised with an eye to such ia- 
crease; but let us now, when our resources are €X- 
hausted, confine the appropriations to what the Se- 
cretary has deemed necessary. Our vessels are 
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now fonnd upon every sea, and the stars and 


-the stripes have sufficient power to protect our 


commerce, wherever it may befound. It certainly 
js not the policy of this Government to keep up a 
jJarge and splendid navy in a time of peace. 

But, said Mr. W. my colicague (Mr. Mason] 
has told the committee that our navy wasin a “‘ru- 
jnous and dilapidated condition;”’ that the present 
and preceding Administrations had most shamefal- 
ly neglected it. Sir, said Mr. W. my colleague is 
mistaken; he ought .o have examined into the facts 
before he made this sweeping declaration. I have 
evidence before me which I trust will satisfy even 
my colleague that his assertions are unfounded in 


truth. In 1829, when General Jackson came into 
power, our naval force in comaission consisted 
of— 

One ship of the line - ° - 74 guns. 
Three frigates, first class - - 44 guns. 
Nine sloops, second class - - 18 guns. 


The whole number of men in active service at 
this period was 3,875. Now, let us see how it 
stands in 1841, and then we can readily determine 
with how much truth the charge has been made 
against the present and preceding Administrations, 
of neglecting this imporiant branch of the public 
service, and suffering it to fall into “ruin and di- 
lapidation.” The whole naval force in commis- 
sion at this time is as follows: 


One ship of the line, 74 guns. 
‘ 


Three friga'es, first class, 44 *$ 
Two frigates, second class, = 
Eight sloops, first class, 20 “ 
Five-sloops of the third class, ing 
Three brigs, SS 


Six schooners. 

The whole number of men in actual service in 
1841, is set down at 6000, or nearly double the 
number employed in 1829. In addition to this, 
the marine corps was, 1n 1834, increased from 750 
to 1,000. Liberal appropriations have been made 
every year to the improvement of navy yards, 
the construction of dry docks, wharves, ship houses, 
the purchase of ordnance, naval stores, &c. &e. 
Besides all this, the report of the Secretary shows 
that arrangements have been made, which will 
enable the Government, at a very short notice, 
should the situation of the country demand it, to 
put in commission— 

15 Ships of the line. 
18 Frigates. 
15 S'oops of war. 
9 Steamers. 
9 Brigs and Schooners, 

The materials for these vessels are being pre- 
pared, and whenever a war is apprehend:d, they 
can, in a very short time, be put upon the ccean. 
In a few months a naval force could be set in mo- 
tion, amply sufficient to defend the American flag, 
wherever it may be assailed. In the face of the 
facts which have been given, gentlemen of the o'her 
party ask too much, when they require us to be- 
lieve that the navy is in a “ruinous and dilapida- 
ted'condition.” No, sir; the charge is untrue. The 
navy has not been neglected, but, on the contrary, 
has been gradually increasing; and gentlemen will 
see, if we are involved in a war, another exhibition 
of that daring intrepidity and unflinching courage, 
which characterized the American tars in 1312. 
Your navy has yet many a gallant hero, who would 
willingly throw himself in as a shield between bis 
country and dishonor. The “ruin and dilapida- 
tion” about which we heard so much on yesterday, 
will be found to exist no where, but in the heated 
imaginations of vindictive partisans. , 


I will not (said Mr. W.) undeitake to as- 


cribe motives to gentlemen of the Whig par- 
ty, for the course they are now pursuing; 
but this much I say, that their constant efforts to 
extend the appropriations beyond the estimates 
show conclusively that they have abandoned ail 
their notions about economy, and that so far from 
reducing the expenditures of the Governmen!, (as 
they promised before the election,) they intend to 
increase them. Prior to the late Presidential elec- 
tion, yeu hatangued the people about the expenses 
of the Government, and no donbt, induced many 
honest men, who did not understand your propen- 


sity, to. believe that the present Administration had 








squandered the public money. Now, it is said we 
have been “parsimonious” and ‘“mean;” that we 
have neg'ecied the navy and suffered it to fa'l into 
a “dilapidated condition.” These charges are now 
made jor the purpose of justifying you, if possible, 
in the large apprepriations you intead to make. 
You say you do not ask a tariff for protection, but 
you will take care to extend the appropriations to 
an amount sufficient to make it necessary to keep 
up a high tariff in order to defray the expenses of 
the Government. When a large national debt is 
saddled upon the people, or when they are op- 
pressed aod crushed to the earth by an onerous 


tariff, the impolicy of the course you are 
now pursuing will be made manifest—then 
your constituents will ask whether this is 


the reform you promised them before they en- 
trusted you with power. When you shall hive 
increased the expenditures to forty millions the 
friends of economy will find how much they have 
made by p!acing your party at the head of the Go- 
vernment. Two years will be amply sufficient to 
expose your shallow trickery. Bat (said Mr. W.) 
I do not wish to say any thing to provoke farther 
discussion. My only object in iising was to cor 
rect the gross errors of some of the gentlemen who 
preceded me in relation to the present condition of 
the navy, and to invoke all parties to suffer the 
debate toclose, and the vote to be taken. The party 
discussions which interfere so much with the busi- 
ness of this House, onght to be dropped for the 
remainder of the session, In other words, let ws 
quit talking, and spend the balance of eur time in 
voting. 





SPEECH OF MR. THOMPSON, 


OF MISS SSIPPI, 
In the House of Representatives, January 23, 1841— 
Ou the Treasury Note bill. 


Mr. THOMPSON rose and said: 

Mr. Caataman: I have contented myself, hereto- 
fore, with giving a silent vote, for the most part, 
on all the questions which have been brought up 
for the consideration ot this House; nor would I, 
on the present occasion, deviate from that line ot 
conduct, but that questions were involved in this 
discussion deeply affecting the interests and wel- 
fare of my constituents. I know well the party 
organization of this House—the blindness, deaf- 
ness, and stubbornness it enzenders; | know the 
impotence of argument and the futility of reason 
and principle here; but my constituents do nol; and 
they expect me, frankly and openly, to meet these 
various questions and maintain their interests. I 
yield not with the view of exhibiing my poor 
powers, nor with the hope of winving provelytes to 
my views here; but that they may know what 
course duty required me to take on these ques- 
lions. 

The authorizing the issu’ of five millions of 
Treasury notes has now become a subject, com- 
paratively, of minor importance. Other great and 
absorbing questions are now before the commitiee. 
Among these, are the present financial condition 
of the coun ry—i's future wants and its fature 
income—involviog the distribution and the tariff 
questions; afd, also, the fidelity with which this 
Administration has carried out the great objects of 
the Constitution. In my opinion, sr, the debate 
now progressing in this Howe is not very un'ike 
that which is taking place at the oher end of the 


_Capitol, ona very dissimilar question, in which 


are involved every great I-ading principle which 
has divided the politicians of this country for the 
last quarter of a century. 

The bill before the committce (said Mr. T.) 
meets my approbation, and shall receive my sup- 
port, and I shall oppose all the substitutes which 
have been yet submitted. 

Tae Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means (Mr. Jonzs] stated that the revenue of the 
Government was received very irregularly; that, 
owing to the credit allowed on customs during the 
first quarter of the year, the receipts of the Govern- 
ment were usually the smallest, and, during the 
same time, its disbursements were the largest. 
This fact rendered it necessary, when the annual 
income of the Government was about equal to its 
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annual expenditure, as was now the case, to make 
some provision to enable the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, On an emergency, when the current reve- 
hue was not sufficient to me:t the demands against 
the Government, to rate money to save the 
honor and eredit of the United Srates. That this 
is the case during the first quarter of this year, °s 
a tact admitted on all sides. Tae Secretary of the 
Treasury has repeatedly asked for a permanent 
law, to give fall and free action to his department; 
bat this has not been granted, and hence the nece.- 
sity of this bill as a temporary law. But the gen- 
tleman from New York (Mr. Barnarp] proposes 
a plan to obviate this difficulty, to which f disseat 
aliogether; and that is,to keep five millions of 
dollars always in th» Treasury, and that the honor 
of the Government is not safe without it. Sir, I 
would be willing (said Mr. T.) if it were at all 
practicable, that the Treasurer of the United 
Sta’es, at the cloce of each day, should strike a 
balance between the debits and credits upon his 
books. I prefer for him to strain a point to make 
the ends meet, rather than to luxuriate ia plenty, 
and never apprehend want. I feel unwilling for 
avy set of public cflicers to hold the money of this 
Government when there is no probability that, at 
ony early day, it will bs demsnied. Taat feeling 
alone will constitute their strongest temptation to 
mismanagement and corruption. 

The necess'ty of raising money to meet the exi- 
gencies of this quarier being admitted, what is the 
proper mode of affording reliei? By a loan, or in 
the manner proposed? 

A:l who have addressed the committee on either 
side admit the power of Congress, under the Coa- 
stitution, to auwhor ze the issue of bonds, scrip, or 
promissory notes, as a means of raising money, ex- 
cpt the honorable gentieman from S_uth Caroli- 
na, (Mr. Taempson.] Anil he, with a singular air 
of triumph, asserts that his argument as to the 
constituuonality of Treasury notes, delivered dur- 
ing a preceding Congress, has never been success- 
fully answered. 

Sir, (said Mr. T.) itis not my object to answer 
the argument of the gentlemaao; but it is my inten- 
tion to examine this question to a sufficient extent 
to satisfy my own hind. The Constitution being 
the power of attorney under which we act, and a 
ttrict aud aniform adherene to iis provisions being 
our only ark of safety, every argument which takes 
its rise from (hat sacred instrament commands my 
respect. And when that hoar shail arrive that con- 
sigas w neglect and contempt constitutional argu- 
ments, thea, indeed, are the days of the Republic 
numbered. 

No provision in the Constitation is more explicit 
than the power to borrow money; yet, to exercire 
this grant when the income of the Government 
was amply sufficieat to meet its demands, would 
be agross and palpable infraction of the genius 
and spirit of thatinstrument. It is the ime, the 
occasion, the emergency, that throws around the 
act the mantle of truth, and honor, and jastice, and 
propriely. Now, there is an immediate, bat tem- 
porary, want of mon*y; and to raise that money, 
we must issue some evidence of indebtedness. 
We may eitier issue bonds or scrip, wita interes, 
payable annually, sem -annually, or quarterly, re- 
im>ursable at the end of a term of years, or at 
wil’; or we may issve Our promissory notes, bear- 
ing interest to a certain day, and no longer. We 
may make them bo h receivable in payment of pab- 
lic dues, and, beimg once received or redeemed, 
they both die ipso facto. Toe only difference con- 
sis's in th: different cnannels in which they 
will move, after leaving the hands of the Trea- 
surer. In the one cise; bonds are issued— 
they become stock; the capitalist, broker, and stock- 
jobber rush to obta'‘n them. No sooner are they 
p sse-sed, than they become the bacis of exchange, 
and soon find their way abroad; and, as the hold- 
ers will prefer that their bonds should not be paid, 
no desire will be felt, and no effort will be made, 
by Congress to make an early provision for their 
redemption, and thus a permanent debt wi'l grow 
up insensibly. Whereas, in the case of Treasury 
notes, they are issued in smali sums; they bear in- 
derest only for a certain time; they are unsuited to 
permanent investment; and here a little and there 
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a@ little will be taken. And if they should collate- 
rally be used asa remittance from State to State, 
orasa means of discharging debts between citizen and 
citizen, this is not a kss accepiableservice to me, 
than to be used as a remittance between capitalists at 
home and abroad. But they are continually knock- 
ing at your door for redemption, and create, of ne- 
cessity, only a temporary indebtedness. 

Bat, it is said, they are “‘bills of credit.” Well, 
sir, what is a bill of credit? In thecase of Craig 
vs. the State of Missouri, which has ever been 
considered as deciding leading points on this sub- 
ject, Chief Justice Marshall defines a bill of credit 
to be ‘‘a paper issued by the sovereign authority, 
and intended to cireulate as money.” This inten- 
tion is to be gathered from the face of the act and 
the phraseology of the bill. Tae act under dis- 
cuss.on, the debate, the cancelling of tese notes, 
asd notr-issuing them when returned, all show the 
intent to be to raise money, and not to form a cir- 
culating mediam. Thus, all the arzument based 
upon their being bills of cred:t falls to the ground. 
But, even if you consider them bills of credit, it 
appears, by a note in vol. 3 of Madison’s Papers, 
that the power to issue bills of credit was stricken 
out of the Constitution, because it was thought 
useless, as conferring no new power. By remain- 
ing in, it might lead to an improper use of them, 
and serve “‘ as a pretext for a paper currency.” 

The question of constitationality and necessity 
being conceded, the only additional inquiry re- 
mains: Is the sum of five millions sufficient? 

It is pefectly apparent, from the remarks of the 
gentlemen who have preceded me on the opposite 
side of this qaestion, that an extra session of Con- 
gress has been determined upon in their party coun- 
cils, and it is necessary to keep this fact steadily in 
view, to understand their remarks, and to apprec‘ate 
aright their singular views and differing calculations. 
Truth, sir, said Mr. T. is the basis of all excellence; 
and the unbiassed mind will follow on in whatso- 
ever paths may direct its footsteps. But here a 
certain conclusion is assumed, a certain purpose 
must be carried into execution, and, of course, 
there must be a due adaptation of the reasoning. 
T'be lawyer assumes that the cause of his client is 
just, and directs "the energies of his mind to the 
elucidation of the grounds of its propriety and justice. 
Every fact that interposes and militates against his 
purpose is either rejected, or so colored as to de- 
stroy its force upon the minds of others. This is 
the great source of sophistry and false reasoning. 
It is in this way alone, we can account for the 
amazing difference in sentiment, opinion, and prin- 
ciple among mankind. Our feelings, our desires, 
our interests, contro! our reasonings and eur judg 
meats. Sir, said Mr. T. to my m'nd my friend 
from South Carolina (Mr. Reerr) bas demonstrat- 
ed, with great ferce and clearness, that neither a 
new tariff nor a loan is called for by the exigencies 
of the Government; and that the sum specified in the 
bil! would afford ample relief to the Treasury of the 
nation. And, from the examination which I have 
given these subjects, aided by the sueges ions of the 
best informei mnds as to the necessary expendi- 
ture of the current year, 1 am free to amit, trat, 
had the Administration been successful before the 
people, 3,000,000 would have been the uliima'um 
to which | would have gone ir the present instance. 
Bat, in providing ways and means for an opposing 
party, I shall adopt such a course as to cut off all 
jast ground of complaint; and, for all mal-admin s- 
tration, I shal! hold them responsible. 

I have been not a litte amused atthe mathemati- 
cal talent which has been exhibited in this debate. 
Tae gentieman from New York [Mr. Baarwarp] 
leads off with the most extensive and varied calcu- 
lations, showing not only what will be expended, 
but what ought to be expended, in the year 741; 
and at length conc!udes, that the probable deficit 
in the Treasury, at the termination of the year, will 
be seven anda haif mi'lions. He is followed by 
the gentleman from Maine [Wr. Evans] whose 
learning and ability are acknowledged on allsidesof 
this House. He differs very widely in his esti- 
mates. He joins no issue with the Secretary of the 
Treasury, as to the probable amount of receipts for 
the current year; but prefers rather to admit their 
correctness, and, if the appropriations should not 
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exceed the estimates, or even the expenditures of 
the last year, the means in the Treasury, with the 
proposed relief, will be sufficient to reect the cur- 
rent demands. But he objects to what he calls the 
miserable parsimony of the Secretary; and, in a 
bold, manly manner, he admits that it has ever 
been his rule of conduct to vote for the largest ap- 
propriaticns on every snbject, for he viewed that 
as the best policy. Then came the gentlemen 
from Tennessee [Mr. Bett] who developed a 
wonderful talent for figures. In early life he must 
have outstripped all others in this branch of study. 
He considers them all wrong. He enters into the 
calculation, and soon the answer is presented: The 
deficit at the end of the current year must be, he 
asserts, ten or twelve millions; but more probably 
fifieen millions. 

Sir (said Mr.T.) I bave been amused at thece 
calculations; for, however much they differ in 
the rationale, yet all agree in the result—an extra 
session of Congress will be necessary. It is not 
required of me, at this stage of the debate, to 
make out anestimate for myself. I am neither 
prepared or willing todo so, Now, sir, the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Beit] has commanded 
my respect and regard since I have been honored 
with his acquaintance; bat, in this instance, the mo- 
tive, the guiding principle, the quo animo, was too 
apparent not to be perceptible to the most negli- 
gent observer. Men’s desires, in a great degree, 
centrol their reasoning; and the gen'lemzn himself 
has furnished me with an apt illustration of the pria- 
c'ple. In the spring of 1837, just before Mr. Van 
Buren was inaugurated, when the fortification bill 
was before this House, that gentleman propo-ed an 
amendment, which provided that the balance in 
the Treasury at the end of that year should be de- 
posited with the States, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the actof 1836, usually called the depo- 
site act. In his speech on that occasion, he is re- 
ported in the Register of Debates to have said: 
*‘A'l must admit, not only that there will be a sur- 
plus, but that it will be a very large one; and the 
question is now presented, and must be decided by 
the vote which we are about to take, whether the 
fif.een or twen’y millions in the Treasary, over and 
above the demands of the public service, will be 
more secure when deposited with and distributed 
among the several States of the Union, or in the 
State banks.” Now, sir, (said Mr, T.) it is a 
matter ef history, that, at the end of that year, not 
only was there no surplus, but, during the year, the 
President of the United States was under the pain- 
fal necessity of calling together the members of 
Congress, at great expense and trouble, to devise 
the necessary ways and means to meet the ordina- 
ry expenses of the Government. Then, however, 
the gentleman’s calculation was, that there would 
b> a surplus of 15 or 20,000,000 in the Treasury; 
now his calculation is, that there will be a deficit 
of 10 to 15,000,000. Taen his desire was to make 
out the largest possible surplus; now his desire 
is to make out the largest possible deficit. Then 
he came with 15 or 29 millions of the trath; now, 
I suppose, he will come within 10 or 15 millions 
of the trath: which will show a considerable im- 
provement on his partin the scienc: of figures. 

It isin vain (said Mr. T ) to try longer to de- 
stroy the confidence of this House m_ the integrity 
and fair dealing of the Secretary of the Treasury. 
The more his statements are attacked, the more 
impregnable they appear. Divcassion and investi- 
gation, as they shed light upon these subjects, de- 
monsirate the more clearly the justness and pro- 
priety of his estimates. This circumstance, alone, 
ha: grert weight in my mind. Last year was an 
extraordiaary commercial year. It was evident 
that the country was poorly supplied with goods, 
and reasonable expectations were formed that the 
imports for the year would be large; but the singu- 
lar and uncommon fact oceurre!, thut the exports 
exceeded the imports more than 264 millions. 
Yet the estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury 
came within about two millions of the amount ac- 
tually realized. 

Sir, (said Mr. T.) these calculations must all 
prove uncertain. To man is not given the power 
of foreseeing events. He cannot tell what a day, 
oran hour, may bring forth, At seed time, the 


farmercannot decide upon the extent of his har. 
vest. Norin the blossom can we determine the 
abundance of the fruit. Nor can the financier fore. 
tell, with certainty, the per annum receipts from 
impost daties. They are uncerta.a, and must be so 
from their very nature; they depend upon the wind 
and the wave, the caprices of soci-ty, the mutations 
of trade, the fluctuations of commerce, and the 
intercourse of nations. But the Secretary bases 
his estimates, I learn, from information derived 
from the revenue cfficers scattered all over the 
face of this continent, and, therefore, is more en- 
titled to credit for his conclusions than a member 
on this floor, who has not the facts on which his 
judgment may act; and, therefore, gentlemen must 
not consider me as calling in question their mathe- 
matical talent by adhering to the estimates made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. Then the ac- 
count will stand thus: 
The receipts from every source of public revenue 

will make the whole means for the year 1841, 

$24,723,473 

The whole expenditure, inciuding the 

funded debt for the cities of this 

District, and the redemption of out- 

standing Treasury notes, for the 





year 1841, will be - - - 23,899,200 
Balance in the Treasury, at the end of 

1841, after all payments whatever 

aremade - - - - $824 973 


This is the estimate of the Svcretary of the 
Treasury; I attach more faith and credit to it than 
any other calculation I have seen. But can gen- 
tlemen of the opposing party have the least possi- 
ble pretext for complaint, when we propose by this 
bill to give them the power to raise five additional 
millions. Justice forbid: a murmur, and fairness 
and candor could ask no,more at the bands of un- 
bounded liberality. 

The gentieman from New York (Mr. Barwarp] 
enters into a formal and serious complaint against 
this Administration for endeavoring to cut down 
the expenditures. He asserts your public works 
are suspended; your fortifications are neglected; 
your harbors, and roads and canals, which have 
been auspiciously commenced, are now going to 
ruin for the want of appropriaticns of public 
money; and, to my surprise, he was followed by the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brett] in the same 
vein. He accuses the Democratic party of being 
guided by a spirit of mean “parsimony.” Sir, 
(said Mr. T.) are we in the same House? [Is this 
the same body that met here in council twelve 
months ago? Is the present or the past all a dream? 
Tho profligacy, extravagance, and wastefulness of 
this Administration, are still ringing in my ears: 
these walls have scarcely ceased to reverberate the 
sound. But now, howchanged! It is now guilty 
of a mean “parsimony.” Three months ago, the 
ery of prodigal expenditure was echoed from one 
end of the nation to the other. It was the charge, 
above all others, relied upon to prostrate the pre- 
sent Executive before the people. But being de- 
feated, even before he lays down his brief authority, 
the same lips turn upon him, and accuse him of a 
mean “parsimony.” I[ will not say, consistency, 
thouarta jewel! But I will say, oh, shame! wh:re 
is thy blush? Will the American people endorse 
all this? No, sir; they will not—they cannot. 
When they find they have been deceived, they will 
spurn those arts by which it has been effected. 

Sir, before my constituents (said Mr. T.) I ad- 
mitted that the experditures of the Government 
were too large, and accounted for them on the 
ground that too much money had been collected 
from the people; for if Congress found the money 
in the Treasury, they would assure'ly spend 
it—they would not leave it in the hands of the 
ofticers of the Government. And however strong 
their principles of economy might be, and however 
much the Executive might inculcate the doctrine of 
a cheap Government, yet the members of Con- 
gress would not withstand the seductions of an 
overflowing Treasury, and the true way to treat 
the Government was to adopt the practice of the 
provident parent towards the profligate youth at 
college—to cut off the supplies. Now, sir, the 


supplies have been cut down, in pursuance of the 
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revenue laws which were enacted long before 


this Administration came into power. 
four years, the taxes upon the people have been 
rendered lighter and lighter; your revenue has been 
gradually diminishing, and they are sti!] in the pro- 
cess of farther diminution. These circumstances 
required retrenchment. At this time, no surplus 
money is found in your Treasury! Shall we blame 
the Secretary? Surely not; justice and candor for- 
bid it. On the contrary, he deserves the highest 
compliment, the gratude of every patriot, in de- 
vising the means of curtailing the expenditures to 
keep pace with the diminution of the revenue of 
the Government, without permitting any great in- 
terest materially to suffer. 

But, sir, there is another word which has been 
rung through all the changes. Tie cry was first 
raised within these walls; the winds caught up the 
sound, and bore it along over every hill and every 
valley, over every city, village, and neighborhood, 
throughout this vast Republic, Upon every party 
pennant weich was flung to the breeze, was writ- 
ten, in bold and conspicuous letters, this word of 
magic power. It was repeated by day and by 
night, in the bustling crowd and in the social circle 
—“reform! reform!” And, sir, whit was the 
meaning of all this? Among my constituents, it 
assuredly meant the spending of lessmoney. The 
people, it was asseried, had been unnecessarily 
taxed, to pamper and feed the office holder; the Pre- 
sident was represented as living in princely 
pomp and splendor; and change was demanded. 
Well, sir, that change has been granted by the 
people. What now is the meaning of the word 
“reform?” The honorable gentlemen who have 
preceded me, are leading and conspicuous mem- 
bers of the triumphant party, and they have 
given us their defioition. Now they call this 
Administration “‘niggardiy;” straining every nerve 
to avoid expense; and that your public works are 
rapidly going to decay. Now reform means a 
liberal expenditure of the public money, the build- 
ing up of forts, the cleaning out of harbours, the 
constructing of roads and canals. If this be its 
meaning, then have the people indeed been de- 
ceived. Tieve things, for the most part, are re- 
jected and forbidden by the well known opinions of 
my constituents, by the Constitution itself, and by 
my own convictions of expedie¥y. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. Barnarp] 
complains of the Democratic party for their refusal 
to act upon private claims; thus enlarging the 
necessary expenses of the current year. This 
charge is gratuitous andunjust, I have seenno 
patty action since I have been a member of ‘this 
House, on private claims. I speak for myself, 


when I say that few have been more punctual than © 


myself in attending to this branch of our legislative 
duties. Some few of my constituents are interested, 
and I have felt eager and anxious to reach and act 
upon their cases. But the inference that the 
Democratic party were opposed to every private 
claim, would impel us to the conclusion that the 
Whig party favored and advocated every private 
claim. And, take either horn of the dilemma, and 
the whole would seem to be ridiculous. 

But another charge of the gentleman of New 
York, (Mr. Barnanp,] which struck my mind 


with surprise and astonishmeat—he asserts that | 


the furniture of the President’s house is “unfit even 
for a private gentleman;” and that it should be sold 
out and other farniture purchased. That this con- 
stitutes an addilional necessary charge upon 1841. 
Has it come to this? Are the services of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. OGLE] so soon 
to be forgotten? 


ceive at the hands of friends, who ciaim to 


be of the “‘more decent” order?’ That gentieman’s | 


speech was sent, during the last sammer, into every 
coroer of the State of Mississippi. It described 
the furniture as regal, princely, extravagant! The 
drivelling politicians were repeating it at every 


tavern and cross roads; and it was held up as as- | 


tonishing, that a Democrat should be permitted to 
live in such pomp and splendor! Now, however, 


a change has come, a different order of things pre- | 


vails. General Harrison is called by the people 
from his log cabin tc the White Howse, and the cry 
is raised, the furniture is unfit for such a man! 


Is this the treaiment he is to re- | 
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Will not the country hold the Whig party respon- 
sible for the unhallowed stories which have been 
circulated abroad? And, if the furniture is to be 
sold, I ask, will not a sufficient amount be realized 
from the sale to reolace the same? Other Presi- 
dents have been content with the furniture; and 
will the President elect feel himself dishonored by 
its use? I wish the countfy to know these facts. 
I shall be content with their decision. 


Bat still ano:her charge upon 1841, as made out 
by the gentleman from New Yoik, [Mr. Barnarn;] 
and the “‘niggardly”? Democrats are to be saddied 
with its postponement heretofore. They have re- 
fused to do justice, because, in doing so, money 
was required. I allade to the claims of the Choc- 
taws for lands of which they have been deprived 
by this Government. These Chocitaws live within 
the State of Mississippi. Their petitions have re- 
ceived my special attention; and [ am truly grati- 
fied that the gentleman has introduced this subject, 
as a matter of complaint against the Democratic 
poriion of this House, as it will afford me an op- 
portunity of bringing to the notice of this commit- 
tee the present condition of these claims. 


By the treaty of Dancing Rabbit creek, made 
with the Choctaws in 1830, it is provided, in the 
14th artic'e,tbat those Indians who desired to remain 
in the State of Mississippi should be entitled to cer- 
tain land, by signifying their intention to the agent 
appointed for that purpose. This agent failed 
faithfully to discharge his daties, and consequently 
the Government. sold the lands to which they were 
entitled, and they were driven from their homes. 
Thess Indians ars still in the State of Mississippi, 
and are insisting upon a due compenvation for the 
injuries they have sustained. In 1837, Congress 
authorized a board of commissioners to collect the 
testimony in these cases. ‘That board continued 
in existence till the lst day of August, 1838, 
These commissioners wire unable to complcte 
their undertaking. At the succeeding session of 
Congress, unsuccessfal efforts were made to revive 
the commission. As soon as I took my seat on 
this floor, I called the attention of this House to 
this subject: and some time before the close of the 
last session, the chairman of the Committee on In- 
dians Affairs informed me he was prepared to re- 
porta bill. Bat, sir, he was unable to do so, and 
no action of Congress was had. At the very be- 
ginning of this session I introduced a bill, which 
will mete out ample justice to the miserable In- 
dians, who are in astate of want and wretched- 
ness; which bill is now in the hands of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. I hope for an early re- 
port; and then I hope the gentieman will join me 
in repairing this supposed breach of good faith. 
Justice to Mississippi, as well as to the claim. 
ants, demanis early action. My party friends 
all around me have given me every assurance 
of their assistance. The departments, time afier 
time, have reported the facts and requested ac- 
tion. I blame no party for this delay: it has 
grown out of the manner in which we have 
done business. Moreover, the claim here is not 
for money, but for land; and we have, as yet, a 
large surplus on band. But, Mr. Chairman, why 
dwell upon these topcs of such minor momen? 
these pretexts to keep out of view the real design? 
These are but skirmishes on the outposts, to cover 
the main movements of the army. There is 
bchind all this another question, involving princi- 
ples of the first magnitude. Already has it appear- 
ed before this House as a party movement; anu at 
the other end of the Capito!, a distinguished party 
leader, who speaks as one having authority, openly 
avowed it as a leading principle with the incoming 
Administration. I refer to the distribaii n of the 
revenve, arising from the sale of the public lands 
among the States. This, I believe, is the true 
cause of the manifestation of a disposition to im- 
pose additional taxaton upoa the people. I will 
not cloak my fears on this sabject. ‘nis distribu- 
tion is but the begianing of a series of measures 
which, when carried into full operation, will sub- 
vert the whole genius of our institations. In mo- 
rals, it is the first step alone that costs;—in polities, 
the importance of a principle depends upon the 
voasequences to which it may lead, The prescnt 





condition of the States constrains me to fear the 
succe s of that accarsed measure. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Tuompson] spoke of the public lands as a great 
electioneering fund, to be used by the ambitious, 
aspiring politicians of this country. He said, that 
it was true that they could not, hike the Rowau 
Emperors, divide to each man his measure of corn 
but they were able to do that which was ¢equiva- 
lent—give to each man his quota of the public 
lands. There is another illustration, interwoven 
with the Roman history by the great master of hu- 
man passions, better suited to his purpose; for, on 
that day when the proud usurper cf his country’s 
freedom was laid prostrate in the dust, liberty 
would have triumphed, had net the fortunes 
of the hour been ecyanged by the proclamation 
of Cesar’s will, which assigned to every Ro- 
man citizen a piece of silver. This dividing 
the money among the Siates is not to be com- 
pared, in its influence, to your pre-emption laws, 
your graduation of prices, or your cession of public 
lands to the States in which they lie; it far outstrips 
them all. 


When I first hear! the saying of that distin- 
guished man, [Mr. Ranpotpn ] whose voice once 
struck terror into the hearts of loose constraction- 
ists, that the day would come when a gentieman 
would be considered out of order in this House to 
quote the Constitution, viewed it as an idle prophe- 
cy. But, sir, view it assuch no longer. We 
have lived to see that day. I now feel its force on 
ihis very question. Where, in the Constitation, I 
would ask, is found the power in Congress to raise 
mone; and divide itamong the States? I care not 
to be shown the specific grant, for we all know 
that isnot to be found. Whatis there in the ge- 
nius, the spirit, the nature of this Governmen’, 
which clothes us with that important powcr?’ Why 
then is this question to be dreaded? Because of the 
present conditien of the States. 


Sir, in casting my eyes over the twenty-six so- 
vereigniies which composed this happy and glori- 
ous Confederacy, and reflecting upon their present 
pecuniary embarrassments, I tremble for the honor 
of my country. Already their faith is pledged for 
the payment of about two hunired and forty-four 
miilion of dollars; and the annual interest to be 
paid to foreigners, it more than twelve millions of 
dullars. If the difficulty is now so greatto meet 
the interest, how will that difliculty be enhanced 
when the principal is to be paid. Does it never oc- 
cur to the minds of honorable members, that poste- 
rity willinquire, what have we received for all this? 
De they not discover in all this stock being held 
abroad, a fruitful source of future jealousies and 
dissensions? The revenue derived froin the public 
lands will fall far snort in meeting the demands 
upon the States. The residue must be supplied 
from taxation: Yes, sir, onerous ani erindiag di- 
rect taxa ion; unless this Government takes one 
step further, which will be an easy one; this being 
taken, to pledge the revenue arising from im- 
posts to pay this interest. That being done, this 
Government assumes the payment of the State 
debts indirectly, when ail deny it the power to do 
so directly. 

The proposition to assame the debis of the S ates 
is not openly advocated by any respectable portion 
of either of the great parties of this country. All 
deny our constitational power to pledge the faith of 
this Government for the payment of debis contract- 
ed in the exeeutioa of local objects. Bat wonder- 
ful discovery this, that while we have.not the pow- 
er to assume, we have the power to place in the 


hands of the States the means of discharging their 
debts. 


Mr. Chairman, kingeraft and priesteraft have 
had their day; witcheraftand brankeraft have lost 
their influence. A new era has dawned upon 
the world, ani is chiracter zed by the craft of po- 
liticians; and it is perceptible in nothing mere 
clearly than in this great political movement. dt 
resolves itself into this; we cannot undertake, but 
ve can pay the debis of the States; and I shall 
now endeavor to prove, that we have the same 
.power to distribute among the States the revenue 
arising from our tariff laws, as we have to dis 
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tribate the revenue arising from the sale of public 
lands. 

In the adoption of the articles of confedera- 
tion by the original thirteen States, the fint diffi- 
culty which presented itself, was the waste un- 
appropriated lands in the Western country. The 
Stateeof Maryland refused to ratify the articles 
of confederation, until there was a prospect of 
quieting that question. Shoulder to shoulder with 


her confederates, she had will nigh gone through | 


the war of the Revolution, before she had sanc- 
toned the articles of compact between the 
States. In 178), the Continental Congress urged 
upon the States, a liberal surrender of their waste 
lands, for the use and beneflt of all the Srates. 
Ona the first day of March, 1781, New York pairi- 
otically stepped forward and executed her deed of 
cession for all her was'e territory west of a desiz- 
nated line, ‘‘for the use and benefit of sach of the 
United States as shall become members of the Fe- 
deral alliance of the said States, and ‘‘for no 
other use or purpose whatsoever;” and on the same 
day, the State of Maryland ratified the Articles of 
Confederation. Oa the first day of March, 1784, 
Virginia executed her deed of cession; Magsachu- 
setts does the same, April the 19 h, 1785; and Con- 
necticut, Septem‘er the 14:h, 1786. On the 4th of 
March, 1789, our present Constitation having been 
ratified by a sufficient number of the States, went 
into operation; and in that instrument is found this 
section: 

“The Congress sha}l have power to dispose of, and make all 


needful rules and regulations respecting the territury and other 
property belonging to the United States.” 


is it not as clear and evident as language can 
make it, that the waste lands which are here refer- 
red to are recognised as the absolute property of 
the United States; and being the property of the 
United States, can it, or the money arising there- 
from, be disposed of, but for objects in which this 
Goverament, as separate and distinct from the re- 
spective State sovereigniies, are interestec? It 
seems to me that the proposition is self-eviden'; 
and to prove it, by a regular process cf reasoning, 
would be as unnecessary as in mathematics to at- 
tempt to demonstrate the axiom, that the whole is 
equal to all its paris; it is sach a truth, as all men’s 
minds should readily assent to it upon a naked 
s‘atement. 

Bat a common error has prevailed, that the Go- 
vernmen! is a mere trustee of these Jands. That 
they were ceded to this Government merely for the 
purpose of meeting the debts that then existed 
against it, and that these liabiliues, having now 
been discharged, the States, in their individual ca- 
pacity, have a right to cemand their respective 
shares of this public domain. Nothing can be more 
unfounded or unjust. 

Let us recur, for one moment, to the causes 
which led to the adoption of our presect happy 
form of Government. The money power is the 
greatest in every Government. Io England, for 
ages, Parliament possessed scarcely any other effec- 
live power than tu raise the necessary means of car- 
rying on the Government; and at that very time her 
people boasted of their freedom. Under the arti- 
cles of confederation, the common Treasury was 
suppli-d by each State, in proportion to the value 
of ail land within the same surveyed for any per- 
son. This system was found inoperative. The 
Federal alliance incurred debts, but was not pos- 
sessed of the power of raising the necessary funds 
to di-charge them. The amount realized {rom the 
public domaia under the Confederation was trifling. 
Hence the patriotic men of that day (and purer and 
wiser men never l.ved in any aze or country) sought 
to enlarge the powers of the Federal alliance; and 
the States came forward an surrendered to the 
Generai Government the power of laying impost 
duties. For what purpo e? To enable that Go- 
vernmentto pay the debts already incurre!, or to 
be incurred in future. In 1790, Congress passed 
an act, entitled “An act making provisions tor the 
debt of the United States,” io which they pledge 
the faith of the United States, the revenue arising 
from customs, and the revenue from public lands, 
for the redemption of the debts of the United 
States. 

Now, sir, tho-e debts have been paid; and by the 
very same process of reasoning by which you take 
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the money derived from the sa'e of public lands, 
and give it a broad cast among the States, you can 
show that.the proceeds from impost duties may be 
distributed. And, I repeat, commence this system, 
and yeu bury your Constitution. You do violence 
to its plain meaning, and letter, and intent. Many 
of the States are now hungering an‘ thirstiog for 
their share of the spoil. Their appetite ‘s keen. 
Toeir local politicians have loaded the States with 
grievous and foolish indebtedness, and they have 
not the nerve and fairness to face their constituents 
and ask them to pay their debts. ‘They are direct- 
ing the eyes of the people to Congress, to hide the 
the enormity of their own conduct. Let the States 
once feed upon it, and their voracious appetites 
will not be easily appeased. 

But, let it not be said that I distrust the honor or 
the patriotism of the States, or their ability to dis- 
charge all their liabilities. This Government is the 
work of theirown hands; they created it for their 
own mutual benefit and protection; they invested 
it with sufficient power to carry out the great lead. 
ing purposes of its creation. But once admit the 
idea that any portion of the revenue of this Con- 
tederacy can be seized upon by the States, and 
used by them individually; once grant that the pro- 
perty of this Government, held by the States in 
their federative capacity, can be sold, and the mo- 
ney appropriated by them severally, and you de 
stroy all restriction upon the powers of this Go- 
vernment. The metes and bounds of the Con- 
stitution having once been broken down, they can 
never be erected again. If you can sell your ships 
of war, or the public lands which lie beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, anddivide the money among te States, then 
there is no limitation upon the discretion of Con- 
gress in the use of the public money. And, is it 
not easy to perceive how S:ate politicians can cen- 
vince their several constituents of the facility of 
this Government to rai:e money from impost du- 
ties? Direct taxation is an abomination in the sight 
of suc men, because the people then know and 
mark every cent which is abstracted from their 
pockets by Government. This leads them into too 
close a scrutiny «f their prodigal appropriations. 
Few men understand the operation of our system 
of taxation, and the people do no know how much 
they pay for the support of the General Govern- 
ment. Itison this account that I dread the intro- 
duction of this piinciple. 

Bat, sir, there are other objections to this distri- 
bution. One of the Revolntionary principles was, 
that taxation and representation went hand in hand. 
This constitutes one of the main pillars on which 
our free institutions rest. This distribution wiil 
practically overtbrow that princ’ple. By this, Con- 
gress will become the collectors of money—the 
State Legislatnres will appropriate it. Now, sir, 
the true meaning of the principle above referred to 
is, that every legislative body should collect the 
money which they spend. He who takes the re- 
sponsibility of using the people’s money should 
also incur the responsibility of raising that money 
from tre people. Sir, this distribution will be de- 
moralizing in its tendency, ruinous in its practice, 
unjust in its operation, and will terminate in a vile, 
cont»mptible scramble, among politicians, for the 
spoils of this Government. 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, there is azother ground for 
a large deficit.in the Treasury at the end of °41. It 
was stated by the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. 
Evans,] that he had no doubt that, during the suc- 
ceeding Administration, the third instalment would 
be paid te the States. 

[Here Mr. Evans interposed, and said he had 
stated no such thiag.] 


Mr. T. then said: It is unnecessary to be so tech- 
nical. I mean the fourth instalment; and I cer- 
tainly could not have misunderstood the gentleman 
in that particular. But it matiers not. One of his 
own party, the gentleman from North Carolina, 
[Mr. Sranty] has brought forward a bill to pay 
this fourih instalment to the States. This amount 
is about nine millions. The money requisite to pay 
this sum is not now in the Treasury, as it is admit- 
ted on all hands. It must be raised by taxation. 
Gentlemen may say that this Administration has 
squandered this money. I will not go into that 
subject now. Enough for me to know, at present, 
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that the money is notin the Treasury. And are 
we now to be taxed to raise this fourth instalment 
for the States? In 1836 we had a large surplus 
collected from the people under a most iniquitous 
tariff. For the safety of the fund, we deposited 
twenty-eight millions of this surplus with the 
States, with the pledge of the faith of che States 
that it should be returned whenever wanted by this 
Government. Now, it is alleged, we want the 
money; but instead of calling on the Siates for 
what they have already received, it is proposed to 
raise (for we must raise it before we can compass 
the object) nine millions of dollars, to be paid over 
tothem. And why? Bezause, in 1836, we be- 
lieved we were able to deposite with them thirty- 
seven millions of dollars. This is sofficient tocon- 
vince us of the danger which besets our path in 
dealing ont Jargesses to the States. 

It it proper, before I leave this part of my sub- 
ject, to remark, in relation to the gentleman from 
Georgia, [Mr. Neszit] that 1 am truly rejoiced to 
hear him denounce the distribution. And did I 
believe that the President elect would be guided 
by h's counsels, and those of his friends*who agree 
with him, I should be slow in taking any position 
in advance, in opposition to the coming Ad- 
ministration: for that gent!eman agrees with me in 
opposition to the distribution, internal improve- 
ment by this Government, a National Bank, and 
in Opposing a protective tariff, though we may dif- 
fer somewhat as to the amendment under discus- 
sion. Itis said, none are so blind as those who 
will not see. Is it not apparent to that gentleman? 
Do not the developments of every day in this House, 
at the other end of the Capitol, convince him that 
the hour is at hand when he is to be read out by his 
party?) One of two things is inevitable: either he 
is to deny his principles, or devert his party. And 
why, I ask him, in all kindness and sincerity of 
feeling, will he longer tarry and strengthen the 
hands of the adversaries of his principles? 

Having thus examined the real er supposed lia- 
bilities of the Treasury, it is now proper to go one 
Step farther, and inquire into our resources. 

I again repeat, so that I may not be misunder- 
stood, that, with the passage of this bil!, the means 
of the Government will be amply adequate to meet 
all demands falling upon the y-ar 41, without 
changing or amending, in any the slightestest de- 
gree, the revenue laws of the country. 


The gentleman from Tennessee (Mr. Bett] 
spoke of the proposed graduation and pre-emption 
bills, as bills of revenue. I agree with the gentle- 
man; but little, if any, additional income was to be 
expected from their passage. I do not know, how- 
ever, that the friends of pre-emption placed their 
support of that billon any such basis. They be- 
lieve, ani I am sureI could not misunderstand 
their views, that its provisions are founded in jus- 
tice and sound policy; that it secures to the emi- 
grant his humble home, facilities and accelerates 
the settlement of your desert wastes, strengthens 
your frontier, developes the resources of yuur 
country, enhances the value of your public lands, 
and promotes the general gocd. 

I am aware, however, thatsome of my political 
friends have p'aced the graduation bill on the 
gronnd of a revenue bill. And from the results in 
the Chickasaw nation, where this principle has been 
in operation, there is some just ground for sucha 
position; but the reduction of price, as proposed in 
this bil!, is Soslow, and the lands on which they 
would operate have been so long in market, and so 
thoroughly culled, that I do not expect a large in- 
crease of revenue from the passage of this mea- 
sure. I base my advocacy of that bill on other 
and higher ground. When this Western domain 
was ceded to the Federal Government, the thirteen 
original States agreed with themselves, and, of 
course, with the States then in fieri, to divide this 
territory into States of suitable dimensions. They 
agreed, furthermore, that, “‘whenever any of the 
said States shall have sixty thousand free inhabi- 
tants therein, such State shall be admitted, by its 
delegates, into the Congress of the United States, on 
an equal footing with the original States, tn all re- 

ts whatever.” 

And again: “That the States so formed shall be 
distict republican States, and admitted members of 
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the Federal Union—havirg the same rights of 
sovereignty, freedom, and independence, as the 
other States.” 

Here, sir, is the covenant. Icall upon you to 
keep your vows, redeem your pledges, abide by 
your compact. Long, long have the new States 
waited for their promised redemption. The hour 
of deliverance like the ignis fatuus, seems to recede 
as we advance. Is it not mockery to say that 
Mississippi is “sovereign, free, and independent,” 
‘on an equal footing with the old States,” when 
more than one-third of her soil is held in manu 
mortua, on which she can Jevey no tax, and over 
which, without permission, she cao ran no public 
road? Itrequires no argument to -illustrate my 
meaning, Tne words themselves, interpreted by 
plain common sense, will lead every mind to the 
same conclusion, that you have failed to do your 
duty to ihenew S:ates. I know we consented to 
this arrangement. Bat bow was this consent ex- 
torted from us. You made it the condition, the 


price of our admission to the enjoyment of our ac- | 


knuwledged rights. Well, sir, hitherto we have 
submitted without a murmur. Mississippi has not 
only abstained from taxing the public lands, but 
for five years after these lands have been purchased 
by individuals, she has levied no tax upon them; 
because this Goverament being a very kind land- 
lord, she has claimed this privilege for those who 
deal with her. These lands have been in market 
ten, twenty, thirty years, and lonzer. No one has 
been found to give the price demanded. Time 
and again she has asked for the reduction of these 
prices. She desires to extinguish your title. If 
your good lands are worta no more than one dol- 
lar and a quarter, it is idle to ask the same for 
your refuse lands, But pass your proposed di-tri- 
bation biil, and nothing but a bold and decisive 
assertion of our rights will wrest these lands from 
your miserly grasp. In future, the inquiry will 
not be how we may conduce to the settlement of 
these lands, and the strengthening of these States; 
but in what way we can wring from these new 
States the Jast dollar. You must then have the 
pound of flesh; but take heed in that event, that 
you do not take the blood also. 

The new States on an equal footing with the 
old States! No, sir. Our tathers of the original 
thirteen paid but a paltry pittance for their right of 
soil; they received it, as usually expressed in the 
eld charters, from the ‘‘abundant grace” of the 
king; but we have been required to pay the uiter- 
most farthing. 

(Mr. Lincotn said: The Indian titles to the 
whole of the lands of New England were extin- 
guised by the contract of the settlers, There was 
not an acre that was trod upon by the white man, 
but what had been purchased. Mr. Lincoin on- 
ly wished the gentleman to know that the people 
of New England purchased the fee simple of 
their lands by treaty with the Indians, for which 
was paid the full value by that portion of our 
couniry.] 

Mr. T. resumed: ( thank the gentleman for the 
information. Ali lI askfor the people of the new 
States is, that they may be placed on some ground 
approaching the same footing of tke old States. If 
the Eas:ern people paid for their lands the Indian 
price, which, in those days, was a mere trifile, 
surely they cannot complain of us, after we have 
freely paid so much more than the Indian price, 
when we ask you to reduce, to a reasonable rate, 
the price of your refuse lands, 


- But one remark of the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Bett] seemed to me to be unlike himself. 
For him I have ever entertained the highest respect 
and defence; and he is one of the last in this House 
of whom I would speak in terms of disparagement. 
Bat I must be true to myself. In speaking of pre- 
emption and graduation, he said the advocates of 
these measures do not desire their passage, but 
— to keep them up as electioneering hobbies. 

remark, when applied to a large and worthy 
portion of this [douse, is harsh, unjast, and, in my 
Opinion, unjustifiable. But I advocate those mea- 
sures. Athink their passage is demanded by every 
dictate of asound and liberal policy; and, if the 
gentleman intends to give his remarks a personal 
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application, [ pronounce them false and slande- 
rous. 

But the main source of revenue to this Govern- 
ment is derived from impost duties: and a propo- 
sition is now before us, to increase that revenue by 
levying an increased duty on silks, wines, bleache{ 
and unbleached linens, &c. which is to meet the 
deficiencss in the Treasury which will be created 
by the distribution of the income from lands and 
the payment of the fourth instalment to the States. 

I regret that this disturbing question of tariff is 
again to be raised. There is no method yet de- 
vised by man, by which the legislator can so adroit- 
ly thrust his hands into the pockets of his constitu- 
ents and steal away from them their substance, as 
is found in this system of taxation. To tax a peo- 
ple under any circumstances, is by no meansa 
pleasing task. But under this ingenious device— 
this Irgislative legerdemaina—you impose heavy 
burdens upon the peopie; you fill to overflowing 
your pzblic coffers, and strip them of the profits of 
their labor; and then turn, and, with apparent can- 
dor and fairness, attempt to flat er them into the be- 
lief, that it is for their good to submit to the tax; that 
they will prosper in business more when they pay, 
than when they do not pay, their duties. Sir, there 
is no power in the Constitution which is more lia- 
ble to abuse, ay, which has been more abused, 
than that simple grant to lay and collect imposts. 
It operates secretly and deceptively. The laborer 
and the planter know not at the end of each 
year what amount they have paid for the support 
of Government; they do not perceive and mark, 
that when they buy a pound of iron, or a bushel 
of salt, or a yard of cloth, a portion of the con- 
sideration goes in to support Government; they 
do not perceive and mark, that the importing mer: 
chant paid the duty, and added it to his bill as the 
original costr; that he makesa profit upon that duty, 
selling it to the wholesale merchants; that the va- 
rious hands through which the article may then 
pass, till it reaches the consumer, each add their 
per centum; and thus he pays his tax to the 
Government with fourfold interest. Yet he knows 
it rot; Lhe submits to it cheerfully; and politicians 
are ever ready to impose it upon him. Its indi- 
rectness constitutes its charm. It is circaitous— 
felt in its results, but not seen jn its operation. The 
tax-gatherer stands behind the curtain; and, though 
his eaactions may be heavy and oppressive, yet 
few understand, or undertake to trace, the ramifi- 
cations of trade; and room is ever left to the wily 
Representative to argue with his constituents that 
others, and not they, bear the burdens of this kind 
of taxation; or whatthey pay the Government with 
one hand is reimbursed into the other hand by the 
operations of the system. 

But itis right and proper to deal fairly and can- 
didly with the people. Nearly all the States are 
involved in debt; and domestic taxation is heavy 
now, with a fair prospect of an oppressive, if not 
ruinous increase. Will, then, the Federal Govern- 
ment be in haste to increase her taxation, and 
thereby aggravate the present unavoidable pecu- 
niary difficulties of the people of the States? 
Shall we, when no necessity is laid upon us, be in 
eager haste to impose additional taxes? Is it not 
best to let this tariff question alone till we can pos- 
sibly ascertain what shall be the salutary effects of 
the reform demanded by the people? 

In a Government embracing every variety of in- 
terest, agricultural, commercial, and manafactur- 
ing, like ours, inherent difficulties will-always exist 
in fixing upon a proper and equal system of taxa- 
tion. If all party distinctions could now be wiped 
outof the public mind as with a sponge, society 
would again immediately divide into tax-paying 
and tax-consuming parties, and interest, no doubt, 
would be the controlling principle. Tae North 
and the South, I fear, will never agree in their 
financial policy. I hold that the following consti- 
tates the first principle of a sound politieal econo- 
my, on which all just and equal legislation is based: 

That itis the duty of Government to leave ca- 
pital free to seek its own investments; giving pro- 
tection and security to all—advantage to none. 
Thus each citizen will reap the reward of his own 
skill and industry, and envy not the success and 
prosperity of his neighbor, Capital, in a free Go- 
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vernment, should be left untrammelled, unmolested, 
undirected, by legis'ative enactmen!: like water, it 
will seek its own level; like air, it will always rush 
it, to hil a vacaum. 

With usin the South, we consider it a settled 
maxim, that the exports of the country suffer by 
the duties upon imports. And those who grow the 
exporting staple, had just as well pay the duties 
upon the articles for which their staple is exchanged 
in going from home as in return’ng into oar own 
ports. I will endeavor to illustrate. 

The State of Mississippi produced, in the year 
1839, as it appears by the late censas, €85,563 
bales of cotton; which, at ten cen!s per pound, (and 
this I consider less than an average price,) is worth 
near twenty-seven and a half millions of dollars. 
Buatit isdue to remark here, that there must be 
some mistake, either by the marshals or their de- 
puties, in making out this amount. I am confi- 
dent that this is too large an estimate; but, sir, I will 
suppose that Mississippi was separated from the 
Union, and stood, an independent Government. I 
will suppose, for convenience, that her exports are 
worth twenty millions; on a fair circulation, it is 
right to suppose that she will import twenty mil- 
lions, which 1s obtained as an exchange for her sta- 
ple. Therate of duties agreed upon in the com- 
promise act is twenty per cent, ad valorem. Sup- 
pose Mississippi imposed an undiscriminating duty 
of twenty per cent. as before stated, then she would 
receive, as a Government revenue, one-fifth of the 
whole imports; and the citizens of the State would 
receive sixteen millions for their twenty millions of 
exports. This tax the people of Mississippi could 
the more cheerfally bear, as it would be expended, 
for the most part, in improving their rivers, in con- 
structing their pablic roads, and in educating their 
children. Witha revenue of four millions per 
annum, in the course of ten years, with a pradent 
expenditure, Mississippi cculd not fail to bloom as 
the garden of the world. But, sir, she is a member 
of this Confedzracy; she loves its institution’; and 
though i's burdens fall heavily upon her, thus far 
she submits quietly to its exactions. If there be 
truth in this reasoning, and she pays even the half 
of what she appears to pay, how great are her sacri- 
fices for the sake of the Union! Her representa- 
tion on this ffoor is so small in number as scarcely 
to be felt. When money is to be disbursed, she 
scarcely receives a crumb that falls from your table. 
It is true, however; that many years ago, out of 
your great munificence, you erected’a light-house on 
the bluff at Natchez; but, sir, of so little conse- 
quence and utility is that favor, that it is seldom, if 
ever, lighted up by the citizens. If this reasonicg 
be true, or even approaches truth, how unjust, and 
unequal, and impolitic, to take the money which 
arises from the sale of public lands, which comes 
equally from all the people of the Union, divide it 
among the States, and supply the deficiency thus 
created in your Treasury, by this unequal and bur- 
densome system of taxation. It is our inability to 
trace, to ascertain, to define the extent of these ills, 
that makes the system tolerable. We submit; and 


_ it weuld be honorable for us to submit, only on the 


principle that 
“He who is robbed, not wanting whatis stolen, 
Let him not know it—he’s not robbed at all. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, said he, a great difference 
of opinion has been expressed by those who have 
preceded me in this debate, as to the compromise 
act. Such were the peculiar and striking circum- 
stances under which that act became a law, that 
I hope there is no portion of this body, er of 
this country, who woald disregard the princi- 
ples therein contained. But, so strange and so 
singalar have been the constructions placed upon 
that act, that it is but due to myself that I explain 
4o this House, and through this House to my con- 
stituents, what interpretation is to be placed on that 
act; what was its object, and how we oughi to meet 
this great question, which will soon be upon us. 

Previous to the passage of that act, the Southern 
people were contending and protesting against the 
principle of protection. They believe the lightest 
dutizs for the people would be those derived from 
taxes upon luxuries. On the other hand, the ta- 
riff party not only advocated protection, but aver- 
red that the sudden overthrow of the sysiem would 
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destroy expectations, and prove ruinous to capita- 
lists who have made investments in manufactur- 
ing establishments. Such was the condition of 
the country, when,in the latter part of the year 
1832, the gallant State of South Carolina, ap- 
pealing to the genius of our free institutions, so- 
lemnly vowed before Heaven that she hai sub- 
mitted to the oppressive burdens of that accursed 
system till submission ceased to be a virtue; and 
that a passive acquiescence in its unjust exac- 
tious was no longer to be expected. This indepen- 
dent avowal presented an awful issue to the Con- 
gress and people of the United States; either the 
protective system or our beloved country must 
fall. Congress met the crisis, and the compro- 
mise act was passed. In that act, the South yielded 
much. They conceded to the continuance of the 
protective principle till the month of Jane, 1842; 
unwilling, by its sudden overthrow, to afford any 
ground of complaint to the manufacturers. They 
conceded to the admission of sundry articles of 
luxury into our ports free of duty; because the 
revenue arising from protected articles alone, un- 
der their first arrangement, was considered suffi- 
cient for an economical administration of the Go- 
vernment. And what were they to gain? Ist. 
That, afier 1842, no duties were to be imposed, but 
with an eye single ‘o revenue; and that “such 
revenue as may be neces‘ary to an economical ad- 
ministration of the Government.” 2d. No duty 
on any article shall exceed twenty per centum ad 
valorem. It is further provided in that act, that, 
in case of excess or deficiency of revenue before 
1842, the remedy shall be to lower or raise the du- 
ties on articles which bear a less rate than twenty 
per cent. ad valorem. This act has remained un- 
disturbed by any movement from any quarter, till 
we are now within less than eighteen months of its 
limit. And my determination now is, no act of 
mine shall be such as to be tortured into a plea for 
the tariff men to refuse to carry out the principles 
of the compromise act. 

Some difference of opinion, however, exists 
among honorable members as to the necessity of a 
revisal of our revenue laws before 1842. Sir, said 
he, I contend that no one can read the act itself, the 
speeches which were delivered on the occasion by 
its prominent advocates, or understand the circum- 
stances of its passage, and not freely admit that the 
eompromise act was merely preliminary; setting 
forth principles,'and leaving details for future ad- 
justment. 

Section third of that act begins thus: 

“And be it further enacted, That, until the 30:h day of 


June, 1842, the duties imposed by existing laws, as modified by 
this act, shall remain and continue to be collected.” __ 

The residue of that section is taken up in set- 
ting forth the principles of all future acts on this 
subject. 

“and from and after the day last aforesaid, all duties upon 
imports shall be collected in ready money, and all credits now 
allowed by law in the payments of duties shall be, and hereby 
are, abolished; and such duties shall be laid for the purpose of 
raising such revenue as may be necessary to an economical ad- 
ministration of the Government; and from and after the day last 
aforesaid, the duties required to be paid by law en goods, 
wares, and merchandise, shall be assessed upon the value 
thereof at the port where the same shall be entered, under such 
regulations as may be prescribed by law.” 


A fair interpretation of this section inclines me 
to the adoption of the opinion expressed by my 
fiiend from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruert,] on yes- 
terday, that, after the 30:h day of June, 1842, not 
a dollar cou!d be collected from duties on imports, 
unless there was a re enactment of the present ex- 
isting revenue laws or some other. 

But to return to the act itself. The fifth section, 
after enumerating a long list of articles which shall 
be admitted to entry fiee from duty afier the 30:h 
day of June, 1842, thus concludes: 

“And all imports on which the first section of this act may 
operate, and all articles now admitted to entry free from duty, 
or paying a less rate of duty than twenty per cent. ad valorem, 
before the said thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hun- 
dred and forty-two, from and after that day, may be admitted 


lo entry, subject to such duty, not exceeding twenty per cent. 
ad valorem, as shall be provided for by law.” 


And again: Io the sixth section, power is reserved 
to guard against excess or deficiency of revenue 
ill the 30 h of June, 1842; leaving Couzress to be 
guided after that date by the principles contained 
in the third section. 

From all this, the inference to my mind is inevi- 
table, that the compromise actof 1833 was consi- 
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dered as settling principles merely, and contem- 
plated other legislation to fix the details. 

This conclusion is strengthened greatly by the 
remarks which were mate by Mr. Cray and Mr. 
CaLuoun, who have ever been considered the high 
contracting parties on that occasion. A short ex- 
tract from the speeches of each will be sufficient 
to settle that question. 

In the remarks made by Mr. Cray, when he in- 
troduced this compromise act, we find the follow- 
ing: 

“What was the principle which had always been contended 
for in this and in the other House? That, after the accumula- 
tion of capital and skill, the manufacturers would stand alone, 
unaided by the Governinent, in competition with the imported 
ariicles from any quarter. Now, give us time; cease all fluc- 
tuations and agitations for nine years, and the manufacturers 
in every branch will sustain themselves against foreign compe- 
tition. If wecanseeour way clearly fornine years to come, 
we can safely leave to posterity to provide for the rest.”” 

Again: Mr. CaLnoun on the same question re- 
marks: 

“There may indeed, at the termination of the series, be a ques- 
tion raised likely to produce some excitement. He meant that 
of the distribution of the duties under the maximum rate of 
duty of twenty per cent. as fixed by tne bill. But he had ne fear 
that even then, with the light of our present experience, any will 
dareatiempt to propose any distribution which shall not act 
with substantial justice between the great sections of the Union 
and the country.” 


Now, sir, it must be obvious that this question of 
tariff must soon be met. The principles of the com- 
promise I trust will be held as sacred as the princi- 
ples of the Constitution. But I regret to see this 
attempt to interfere with that quest‘on at the pre- 
sent session. In the first place, there is no necessi- 
ty forit. In the second, we have not sufficient 
time to discuss and settle the details of a bill which 
I hope, when adopted, will prove perpetual. And, 
in the third place, the Democratic party, which 1s 


| supposed to be in a majority in this House, (but 


certain indications on this subject, which I have 
lately observed, have led me to doubt that fact,) 
heing in a minority before the country, ought not 
to undertake, from adue regard to the popular 
will, as evinced in the late elections, to settle this 


| great and vexed question. And, in the fourth 


place, an overflowing Treasury is the bane of 


| economy. The incoming administration has pro- 


mised reform, and a straitened revenue will be the 


| surest guarantee for the faithful performancs of 


that promise. Before we adjust this tariff ques- 
tion, it is but right and proper to wait till we ascer- 
tain how far reform and a “vigorous reduction” 
will diminish the expenses of the Government. 

But if we must go into this question now, I have 
insuperable objections to the plan proposed. The 
Opposition raise the cry, tax articles of luxury; 
the poor people do not consume silks and wines, 
and therefore they will not feel a tax upon these 
articles. Gentlemen need expect to get no ad- 
vantage of me on this subject. Whenever itis pro- 
per to touch this subject, I will go as far as he who 
goes farthest in taxing luxuries. That has ever 
been the favorite policy ef my cons‘ituents. For 
every cent which they will agree to take off of an 
article of necessity, I will give them two on an ar- 
ticle of luxury. For every cent taken off of salt, I 
will give them two on silks; so that the hambug of 
the poor people shall not redound to the advantage of 
one side, at the cost of the other. 

Butof all the articles which are admitted free of 
duty, why are silks selected? Are not teas as much 
articles of luxury? From my observation, I con- 
sider that the poor people consume as much of the 
one as the other. If ten percent. on silks alone 
will raise sufficient revenue to satisfy the wants of 
gentlemen, two or three per cent. on all articles of 
luxury now admitted free of duty would raise the 
same amount, and interfere less with the regular 
course of trade. This, it seems, is to be a shot 
aimed at France and French trade. And what has 
France done to justify this movement, this at- 
tempted punishment? What was the reason which 
led to the present admission of French silks, free of 
duty, into our ports?) Mr. Clay, in his speech on 
this very compromise act, makes known the real 
motive. He says: 


“By the bill now proposed, the duty on French silks was pro- 
posed to be repealed, leaving the others untouched. He would 
frankly etate why he made this distinction. It had been a sub- 
ect of anxious desire with him to see our commerce with 

rance increased. France, though not so large a customer in 
the great staple of our country as Great Britain, was a great 
growing customer. He had been much struck with a fact going 
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to prove this, which accidentally came to his knowledge, which 
was, that within the short period of fourteen years, the amount 
of consumption in France of the great Southern staple of cotton 
had been tripled.” 


Upon observing this remark, I was induced to 
refer to the statistical tables to ascertain the effect 
of that law which went to the encouragement of 
French commerce with this country; and I was 
traly struck with the result. The following table 
shows the quantity of cotton exported to France: 





Pounds. 

For the year ending 30.4 Sep. 1832 . 177,467,807 
Do. do. do. 1833 . 75,119,894 
Do. do. do. 1834 . 78 080,047 
Do. do. do. 1835 . 99,586,448 
Do. do. do. 1836 . 100,155,742 
Do. do. do. 1837 . 98,551,299 
Do. do. do. 1838 . 119 624 822 
Do. do. do. 1839 . 89,109,737 


This table clearly shows a fulfilment of that S2- 
nator’s wishes. It shows, that as we have en- 
larged eur consumption of French silks, she has 
eniarged her consumpti:n of our cotton. I have 
carefully examined these pondereus tables of our 
exporis to, and imports from, France, and the 
results are most favorable to the principles of 
“free trade.” All commerce is but an exchange 
of the productions of one country for those of 
another, and unless we take French silks and 
French wines, she cannot and she will not take 
oar cotton. The tendency of this measure will 
be, as I believe, to dimioish the demand for 
cotton; (for it must be remembered, that 
fifteen sixteenths* of our whole exports to France 
consisis of raw cotton;) to depress and injure its 
sale; and consequently, to affect seriously the in- 
terests of my constituents. Therefore I deprecate 
the passage of this proposed tariff on silks at this 
time. It aims a blow, without adequate necessity, 
at a good and profitable market for our staples. 

The geatleman from New York [Mr. Barwarp] 
joins issue with the President in a remark he makes 
at the opening of this session, that, during his 
administration, “the great purposes, for the attain- 
ment of which the Federal Government was insti- 
tuted, have not been lost sight of.” And, after 
enumerating a long list of objects which involve 
heavy expenditures of money, which have been 
withheld during this Administration, in all of which 
we differ, toto calo, he conciudes, that it is the duty 
of this Government to regulate the State banks, 
and furnish to the people a sound uniform cur- 
rency in the establishment of a National Bank, 
which has been neglected. On this subject history 
will do justice to this Administration. In amoment 
of great pecuniary pressure and difficulty, when 
ruin and bankruptcy stared us in the face on every 
side, when the stoutest heart began to quail, and 
the firmest nerve to tremble, it met the crisis and 
restored the Constitution. It would be a reproach 
to the wisdom of our ancesters to suppose, that in 
tae formation of our Constitution, they had been 
silent on the subject of the circulation of this Go- 
vernment, which is the life-blood and soul of every 
society. They have not been silent. They say, 
‘Congress shall have power to coin money, regu- 
late the value thereof, and of foreign coin;” and, 
also, “no State shall coin money, or make any 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in payment 
of debts.” This is the sum and substance of all 
the power they deemed it safe to entrust into the 
hands of Congress over this delicate subject. They 
repudiated a National Bank when asked for in the 
convention, ‘‘as incompatible with the rights of the 
States and the liberties of the people.”* They de- 
clare that all power not conferred by the Constitus 
tion on the General Government, is reserved to the 
Siates and to the people. This, then, is the whole 
range of the authori:y entrusted to us to furnish the 
people a sound and uniform currency. The line 
of dutyis plain. Let us but walk in the path pre- 
scribed by the founders of our institutions, and 
happiness, prosperity, and liberty, will be our re- 
wards. Depart {rom it, and we enter a dangerous 
sea, without bounds or shores. Congress has no 
power to bank, directly or indirectly. We are 
bound to fix a standard of value, to coin money, 
and regulate the value thereof. Having done 
this, we have the terminus 
which we dare not go without usurping power 
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from the States and the people. We have 
twenty-six sovereignties. These can make banks 
at will, and unmake them when they fail to effec- 
tuate the objects of their creation. But they 
can never make their paper, money, or receivable 
as money, but with the consent of the citizen. 
Thus, by discharging our daty, and no more than 
our daty, the people will be indaced to repudiate 
all paper promises which are not coavertible into 
specie. And thus the framers of the Constitution 
intended Congress to aid in securing to cur people 
a sound, uniform, and stable currency. Thus 
we will leave to all the States the full possession 
and enjoyment of all their reserved rights. 


banks, and farnish a paper currency, (it may, and 
perhaps will, do it, if you will confer upon it 
plenary powers;) but, in so doing your trench upon 


State sovereignty, in creating anengine whose ob- | 


ject is to control and govera the institutions of the 
States. You imply thatthe States, who have the 
power tocreate banking corporations, are unable 
to rule and manage the workmanship of their own 
hands; to restrain and keep within metes and 
bounds their own offspring. You create a master 
to regulate with strives, with the infliction of con- 
dign punishment, the freaks and caprices of these 
disorderly and unmanageable children of the 
States. Well, sir, suppose I admit the S'a'e 
Legislatures cannot regulate the State banks, in 
which I fear there is some truth, does not the 
question recur, Who will regulate a National 
Bank? Let every citizen in this wide spread Re- 
public ask himself, what authority can or will re- 
gulatea National Bank? Can you depend upon 
this House? [I intend no refi ction upon this body; 
but create this mighty giant, whose strength, and 
power, and influence can, almostina day, reach 
and pervade the remotest corner of this vast con- 
tinent, and, instead of being regulated by Congress, 
it will regulate Congress. 

But suppose you create a bank with the capital 
and power contemplated; (and to make it efficient 
you must clothe it with these powers,) you putinto, 
its keeping the money of the people, and thereby 
you confer upon itthe whole credit of this Go- 
vernment. Its notes will be received as specie; 
perhaps will be preferred. Thes2 notes will find 
their way into the vaults of allthe State banks, and 
become the basis of their issues. Instead of spe- 
cie, the Jocal banks will redeem their circulation in 
United States paper. Gold and silver will not be 
wanted, and will be considered an inconvenience 
and an incumbrance; and, obeying the necessary 
laws of trade, will disappear from our country, 
and find their way to that nation where they are in 
demand. When the sympathetic chord is once ar- 
ranged—and, to reach that pvint, most afflicting 
will be the pecuniary distresses of the country— 
when the National Bank expands, the State banks 
will expand; and when the National Bank contracts, 
the State banks will be forced to contract also. Thas, 
in practice,in point of fact, the notes of the Nation- 
al Bank will become the standard of value. What 
principle will guide the movements of that bank? 
Avarice—the soul, if it has a soul: the ruling 
principle of every banking corporation is avarice. 
Thus, as it may suit the interest, the views, or the 
policy of the majority of the stockholders, money 
in this country will be plentiful or scarce. The 
standard of value is to be changed at the will of 
selfish specalators and stockjobbers. Is this your 
stable, uniform currency, which to-day stands at 
fifty millions, to-morrow at seventy, and next day 
at one hundred millions, and on the fourth day re- 
turns to fifty millions?) Would that be considered 
a stable, uniform measure, which to-day measured 
three feet, to-morrow six feet, and on the third, 
measured only two feet? From such a carrency, 
when the makers of it will feel interested in its va- 
riableness, may Providence save my country. It 
will be as changeable as the wind; as fickle as the 
“shade of the aspea leaf.’ 

On this subject the gentleman is surely mistaken. 
This Administration has done its duty, and de- 
serves the thanks of the people; and I doubt not 
will receive them, for adhering, in the most trying 
emergencies, “to the sacred obligations of Jaw;” in 
executing all Government contracts “according to 
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the requirements of the Constitution; and thus, in 
presenting, “when most needed, a rallying point by 
which the business of the whole country has been 
brought back to a safe and unvarying standard.” 
The great purposes for which this Government 
was created, are few and simple. To conduet our 
intercourse with foreign nations, to provide and 
maintain a navy for the protection of our commerce 
with the world, to raise and support an army to 
guard our defenceless frontier from the incursions 
of the ruthless savage, to coin money and fix the 
standard of weights and measures, constitute the 
ma‘n objects designed by our Revolutionary ances: 
tors in the formation of this confederacy. Where 


is the just ground of complaint under these heads? 
‘Exports to France. 





=. 
| 
1835. | 1836. | 1837. | 188 





L859. 
Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars.} Dollars. | Dollars. 
Exports - /20,075,066)21,441,200) 19,750,253) 15,822 405) 18,336,854 
Cotton 17,460,415]17,519,787 | 15,265,679) 12,360,073) 13 323,142 
| Tobacco - 937,129) 954,846) 723.842) 1,232,410 810,093 
Rice 


215,817] 413,599] 274,625] 139,525} 320,911 
| \ 


The wi-dom, firmness, and forbearance, which 
have characierized our foreign intercourse, have 
challenged and received the approbation ol all par- 
lies. Our navy has enlarged and strengthened; 
aud though cur commerce has increased, and the 
canvass of our trading vessels whiten every sea 
under the canopy of Heaven, yet our flag is honor- 
ed, and our name respected every where. Our 
army has proved suflicient for the defence of the 
country; and the constitutional standard of value 
maintained under the most trying circumstances 

My ideas of government evidently differ widely 
from those of the honorable gentleman. They are 
drawn from the writings and sayings of the great 
Republicans who have gone before me, ‘A splen- 
did Government, and an impoverished people,” such 
as we find in Great Britain, I abominate. In 
my estimation, the following coastitute the outlines 
ot a perfect Government, and consequently light 
taxation; and a pure and speedy administration of 
justice. 

Though I have detained the committee longer 
than I intended, it would be considered unpar- 
donable in me to conclude these remarks with- 
out noticing the reference of the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Evans] to the present embarrassment 
of the State of Mississippi. In speaking of the 
present condition of the country, he asks, can Mis- 
sissippi be in a state of prosperity when, but a year 
or two since, the United Siates marshal received 
$37,000 for fees? I take it for granted that this re- 
ference was made inno spirit of unkindacss to 
that people. Every representative, I presume, 
feels proud of his constituents; bat no member on 
this floor has stronger reasons to entertain that sen- 
timent with heartfelt sincerity than the humble in- 
dividual who now addresses you. For intelligence, 
energy of character, enterprise, noble bearing, a 
lofty sense of honor, and a generous confidence in 
public agents, my constituents stand second to no 
people on earth. And I will seize this occasion to 
expiain their present condition and future prospects. 

I begin with the odious tariff of 1828, as the 
fruitful source of allthe ravages which have swept 
like a tornado over this fair country, leaving the 
most palpable and striking marks of their severity 
with the people I have the honor to. represent. 
The immediate consequences of that act were felt 
in the diminished demand for exports. Our cot- 
ton was carried abroad, and instead of being ex- 
changed for the productions of other countries, it was 
sold for American funds, which were brought into 
this country and invested for the most part in Ame- 
rican manufactures. This enabled our banks to 
enlarge their issues, our circulation became en- 
larged, the cost of producing domestic articles en- 
hanced, till, at last, our merchants were able to 
pay the price of foreign articles, import them into 
this country, add on the heavy duties, and then 
successfully compete the market with domestic ma- 
nufacturers. This state of things began’ about the 
year 1832, four years after the passage of that 
tariff law which constitutes an era in the history of 
thisGovernment. Simulaneous with which, was 
the enactment of the tariff law of 1832, which was 
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modified by the compromise act «f I-33, which 
caused a progressive reduction ¢f dulies on foreign 
arucles. This was followed by an increased de- 
mand for the prodacts of this country for exporta- 
tion. The importation from foreign conn tiies in- 
creased pari passu. Cotton being the chiel attucle 
of export, invited capitalists from every quarter. 
Mississippi lands were in high demend, and the 
production of that article increased with a rapidity 
unparalleled in the growth of this country. To 
prove this, it is but necessary to cast our eye over 
the following table: 

The exports of cotton in 1829 were - 26 575,311 









































5 in 1830 - 29 674 83 
66 in 3831 - 25289 492 
“ in 1832 - 31,724,682 


Itis yet in the memory of all those who were 
engaged in the growth of that ariic'e, that during 
these four years, their crops yielded them a less 
amount than at any period of four years, since cution 
has been an article of any consequence, previous 
to or subsequeut to that time. Both land and ne- 
groes were at a remarkably low price, and ail busi- 
ness in the Southern States pined and dwindied. 

>ut take another period of four years. 
Exports of cotion. 


1833 - - - $36,191,105 


In34e < - 49 448,402 
1835s . - 64.961,302 
1836s ° - 


71,284,925 
Thus it will be seen that in four years, the pro- 
duction of cotton was more than doubled. It will 
be recollected, however, that the demand was in- 
creased, and the prices greatly enhanced. Missis- 
sippi now became the centre of all moneyed opera- 
tions; it was viewed as the El Dorado of the South. 
Yeur Southern and Western hizhways were 
thronged with emigrants to that fair land. Men 
congratulated themselves when they were able to 
place their foot upon Mississippi soil. Fortune 
was thought to be there, freely dispensing her fa- 
vors to all her voiaries; and the ardent fancy saw 
boundless wealih blooming in her cotton fic!ds. 
But, sir, it is necessary to notice in this connec- 
tion two oiher events which have had a material 
bearing upon the State of Mississippi. In 1830, 
the Government of the United States made a treaty 
with the Chociaw Indians, by which it acqaired 
7,796,000 acres of cotton lands. In 1634,a treaty 
was concluded with the Chickasaw Indians, and 
more than 6,000,000 acres of jand were brought in- 
to markel; allin the State of Mississippi. ‘These 
lands opened a wide field for speculation, and had a 
direct influence upon the legislation cf the State. 
Capitalists, as it was before siaied, gathered in 
from every quarter in flocks and swarms, to pur- 
chase fresh cotton lands. At home, the wane of 
money was felt by our citizens, to compete with ei- 
uzens from other States in the purchase of these 
rich and fertile lands. The reasoning on the part 
of our Legislature, under the principles which then 
obtained, was mcst natural to induce them to create 
capital for the use of their own people. They 
made banks to make money to buy lands, and thus 
enrich their constituents; fer it most Se remembered 
that, in those days, it was the received opinion of 
many, however riticulous that opinien may now 
appear, that the creation of a bank was bringing 
info existence of so much additional capital. In 
hot haste bank charters were obtained; in hot has'e 
these banks were put into operation; in hot haste 
the money was loaned out to adventurers. The 
loss of an hour was considered weil nigh the loss of 
a fortune, The discounts were had, wild Jands were 
bought, farms were opened, negroes and stock were 
purchased and placed upon them, and all went on 
most prosperousiy. Coiton alone was produced, 
however, and every thing else was obtained from 
abroad. But, as long as the banks could expand 
their issues, all was well; all was life and anima- 
tion, and prosperity and happiness. Rumor was 
ever busy in pointing to some Incky wight who had 
grown rich by a fortunate turn of speculation. 
This led on hundreds in eager pursuit. I: is true, 
morality suffered. Mechanics, though they re- 
ceived the most ample reward for their labors, de- 
serted their trades; the varions professions neglected 
their pursuits. The toil and pains-taking which 
distinguished our frugal ancestors were subjec's of 
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ridicale. A nearer road had been found, by bank 
makers, to the altainment of the great desideratum 
of our people: the philosopher’s stone had been 
discovered. Speculation was the secvet. 

Bat, in the spring of 1837, the cord was snapped, 
and reality burst upon us. The delusion which 
had enwrapt oor senses, suddenly vanished. The 
banks had strained their credit till public confidence 
was destroyed. Consternation was seen in every 
countenance. The hope which buoyed up the heart 
of the parent, and the bright prospects which de: 
lighted the fancy of families, in a inoment were 
swept away. The cap which had been all sweei- 
ne«s and exhilaration was now dashed with gal! and 
wormwood. And then it was that the fees of our 
mar:hal reached the enormous suin of $87,000. 

But, sir, I verily beieve the crisis is passed. 
We have sowed to the wind, we have reaped the 
whirlwind. We have experienced the bitier fruits 
of our own misdoing. And, in many instances, 
our legislation has been unwise, withou! quesiion. 
By such a reverse, any other pe pie would have 
been thrown back for years in their onward march. 
We have tried, to the atlermost, legislative relief 
and bank reliet, butall in vain. Ejaergy, indusiry, 
enterprise, and hoavr, yet remain; dear-bougit ex- 
perience has taugnt us salutary le:sons o! economy 
and frugality. Our geusal climare, our fertile soil, 
and our rch staple, are all our own, On these we 
base our hepes. On these and a kind protecting 
Providence we rely. Nor wiil our reliance be in 
vain. kt must be evident to all, that with an an- 
nual production cf a surplus staple worth twenty 
mi jions in specie, without unjust and prejudicial 
legislation on the part of the General Government, 
Mississippi must ere jong become the fairest daugh- 
ter of the South, 





BANKS OF TiiE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


IN SENATE, 
Tvespay, Febraary 23, 1841. 

Toe bill to revive and continue in existence the 
charters of the banks of the District of Columbia 
being taken up, 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama rose to propose an 
amendment. He moved first to strike out the 
figare two in the 9th line of section and to sub- 
sutute three, thereby extending the exis'ence of the 
charters to the fourth day of March, 1843, instead 
of the same day of 1842. He next propored to 
strike out all after the section aud insert as 
follow’: 

Provided The said banks shall each for itself redeem all its 
notes and specie liabilities in specie when demanded from and 
after the passage of this act, and throughout the whole period 
for which the said several chatters are hereby extended. And 
in the event that any one or more of said banks shal! decline to 
meet its liabilities in specie as aforesaid, or having commenced 
to pay specie, shall, hereafter, during the period aluresai! cease 
or fail to do so, any hank so declining, ceasing, or failing to 
pay inepecie, shall, ipso facto, forleit its charter, and shall pro- 
ceed to wind up its concerns under the provisions of the law 
passed on the 3d of July, 1840, entitled “An act to continue the 
corporate existence of certain banks in the District of Columbia 
for certain purposes,” which said act is hereby made applica- 
ble in all its provisions to every of said banks failing as afore- 
said, for the perio! of two years from the date of anyeuch 
failure or neglect to pxv in specie. And any attempt by the 
officers of any of said banks so as above said forfeiting its char- 
ter, after any such forfeiture, toexercise any of the banking pri- 
vileges conferred by this act, shall subject such officers to all the 
penalties of illegai banking. 5 


The object he had in view would be apparent 
on reading the amendment; it was to continue the 
corporare existence of the banks for two years from 
the fourth of March, but it was on consideration 
that they pay specie on demand for their notes 
under the penaity of a forfeiture cf their charters.f 

Mr. MERRICK said that circumstances con- 
nectcd wih this subject had recently occurred, 
which were very different from what they were 
when this bill was reported by the Committee on 
the District of Colambia—many important changes 
had taken place in the banks and the currency, since 
that time, of so important a character that he was 
now inddced to think that the amendment was bet- 
ter than the original bill; and he had risen to say 
that he should offer no opposiiion to its adoption. 

Mr. PRENTISS made a few observations, which 
were not distinetly heard, 

Mr. MERRICK was understood to reply that 
the bill of last session would still be applicable, 

and compel them to wind up their affairs. 








District Banks—Mr. Wright. 


The amendment was then agreed to. 

Mr. WKIGHT desired to make a further amend- 
ment to the bill, to probioit the banks discounting 
aud payiug out notes not their own—of banks that 
were not paying specie, aad of railroad companies, 
that were not redeemable in «pecie. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama would agree that the 
bauks should not pay out, but he objected to a pro- 
vision that would prevent theic receiving sach 

Mr. WRIGHT submitted his amendment in the 
following terms: 

sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That neitherof the said 
banks shall, by virtue of any thing ia this act contained, te autho- 
rized to issue or pay out any uote, bill, check, or draft of any 
bank company, incorporation, association, or individual, which 
said note, bill, check,or drafi, shall not be payable and paid on 
demand in specie at the place where it is made payable; and 
any Violation of this restriction shall be, ipso facto, a fortei- 
ture of allthe rights, powers, and privileges conlerred by this 


act in the inanner specified in the first section thereof as toa 
failure of specie payments, 


Mr. Me RRICK was sorry this amendment had 
been off-red. He desired to restore the banks to 
the condition of those in the surrounding districts, 
but their busisess was limited, and he did not wish 
to place them in a different condition than those in 
the adjaceat coun'ry of Virginia and Maryland. 
He wishcd them to be sprcie paying banks, bat he 
did not wish them to be restricted jrom the u-e of 
paper, which was commonly received by the peo- 
ple ot the District. He was sorry that any gen- 
tieman should be di.posed to make a distinction 
in the mode of duing business beiween these and 
surrounding banks, 

Mr. WRIGHT did not desire now, at this late 
stage of the se-sion, to occupy much time on the 
subjeét of these bank charters. He had very 
setiled views in reference to proper charters 
for banking institutions, but it was not his inten- 
tion to present them here. Tae proposition before 
the Senate as now amended by the honorable Sena- 
toc from Alabama (Mr. CLay] was simply to ree 
new, or raiher revise the chariers of these institu- 
tions, and extend them a sufficient time to enable a 
new Congress tu act permanently upon the subject 
o{ bands for the District. He did not, ia reter- 
ence to legislation so temporary, wish to diseuss 
the genera! subject of banking #n! bank charters. 
If be could see simple provisens adopted which 
would make the institutions safe, and their cur- 
redcy sound for this short period, he should be 
content. Such was the provision and the object 
of the amendment of the honorable Senator which 
had been adopted, and such was his object in 
offering the amendment now under consideration, 
to prohibit these banks from paying out irredeema- 
bie paper. Toe amendment of the Senator was 
go das far as it went, and made the banks specie 
paying banks in terms, but it did not go far enoagh. 
It, while compelled to redeem their own notes ia 
specie on demand, these institutions were permitted 
tv issue and pay oat at pleasure the notes of other 
banks, of railroad companies, and the like, which 
were not redeemable, and not redeemed in specie, 
the specie paying provisions of the honorable Se- 
nator would be useiess in fact, and in practice, 
though sound in principle, and unexceptionable in 
form. 

Look at the banks of Maryland. He did not 
know that any of them were specie paying banks 
now, even in form, but be had seen that, bya re- 
cent jaw of the Legislature of the State, they were 
all authorized to pay out the notes of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad Company; a company which 
has no oiher power to sue notes to circulate as 
money, than a blind and doubtful implication from 
the provisions of a charter, intended simply to 
confer the power to consiruct a railroad; and which, 
assuming banking powers upon such a basis, he 
believed did not make its notes, even in form, paya- 
ble on demand in specie, and certainly did not 
either so redeem them in fact, or even make the 
pretence of doing so. With such notes for the 
currency of the banks of Maryland, of what use 
were specie paying previsions in their charters? 
To the public, for whose benefit the banking powers 
were conferred, or should have been conferred, 
none whatever. 

In reference to these District banks the Senate was 
not without abundant experience. These charters 
had been several times extended since he had been 
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a member of the body, and what sort of a currency 
had they commonly paid oui? The notes of this 
very Railroad Company, the no‘es of the corporate 
cities of the District, and various other descriptions 
of irredeémable payer. Indeed, much of the cur. 
rency which had been heretofore circulated by these 
banks was notin fact redeemed any where, and 
could not be collected by law any where. It was 
the paper of incorporations declaredly insolvent, 
and as unable, as apparently unwilling, to pay. 

Were they then constituting specie paying banks, 
wi.h the right to.issue and pay out such paper? 
With the right to furnish to the community such a 
currency? Wouldthe Senate delude itself by so 
preposterous a supposition? But gentlemen urged 
that the banks ought to be permitted to !ake uncur- 
rent ard irredeemable paper upon deposite, and so 
receiving i', to pay itoat upon the checks of depo- 
sitors. What broader power than this did the 
banks want, or could they wish, to enable them to 
transact all their business in irredeemable paper 
nottheirown? Certainly none. The moment this 
authori'y was given, nothing was to be done but 
to make their arrangement with the Railroad Com- 
pany, or any other corporation or individual, for 
the use of a safficient quantity of irredeemable 
notes, place them in deposite in the bank to the 
credit of its officers or cle:ks, and pay them out at 
pleasure upon their checks. Thus the bauks would 
be in fact, what the/Senate does not intend to make 
them, irredeeming banks of the worst character— 
banks of issue of an irredeemable paper which 
they do not even promise to pay, nor make them- 
selves legally liabie to pay at any lime, or in any 
manner. Instead of issuing their own notes, which 
they are bound by the billto pay on demand, and 
in gold and silver, they will merely issue paper 
which is not simp!y irredeemable, but absolutely 
uncoliectable. 

What was the honest and practical banking rale 
upon this subjectevery where? That a bank re- 
fuses to receive all paper whicl is uncurrent, or 
not equal to its own, whether offere1 in payment, 
or for deposite, or receives it at pai? Surely not. 
It receives such paper at its value and gives credit 
for that value, not for the nominal amount. It is 
not the custom of solvent banks to receive uncur- 
rent paper as par and pay it out again atpar. The 
value of the paper is fixed before it is received, 
and the depositor has a credit for that value as for 
a deposite of current paper or specie. His own 
experience had been extensive upon this point. 
His residence was upon*the frontier, where the pa- 
per of the Canada banks had always had an exten- 
sive circulation, frequently as great as that of the 
banks of the States, and yet it never was current. 
Ali the banks upon the frontiers take that paper at 
its market value, either in payment, or tur depo- 
site, ihe value being agreed upoo when the paper is 
received, and none of them have ever thought, nor 
have the citizens, of going to the Legislatures of 
their States for authority to pay out this uncurrent 
foreign paper. The citizens would not endure 
such a law, because it would retain the uncurrent 
and depreciated paper among them and make it 
their exclasive currency. The sound rule takes it 
from them. It centres inthe banks and is sent 
home for redemption. 


Is the practice under this sound rule injurious to 
the just interests of any of the parties? It seemed 
tohum not. The depositor loses nothing, because 
he receives the value of his uncurrent paper. If be 
sustains loss at all, it was sustained when he took 
the paper for more than it was worth, or because it 
has depreciated in his hands, not because he sells 
it for money and for what it is worth. The bank 
loses nothing, because it merely pays the present 
valae for depreciated paper. So far, therefore, the 
transaction is equal and just. How then is the 
great interest affected? The community? Most 
benefically. The uncurrent paper is taken from 
circulation, and its value, in gold and silver, or in 
paper which is convertible into gold and silver, 1s 
substituted in its place, as a part of the currency. 
The sound rule, then, is safe to all parties and es- 
sentially beneficial to the whole public. The mis- 
chievous operation of the opposite one, that of per- 
mitting banks to receive uncurrent paper upon de- 
posite and agaia pay it out upon checks, has been 
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glanced at; and the experience of the last few 
years, and the condition of the banks of the coun- 
try at this moment, supersede the necessity of fur- 
ther remarks upon it. 

In but one way could this view of the case be 
obscured. It might be said, if the depositor were 
permitted to deposite his uncurrent paper as at par, 
and check upon the bank for it, he would sustain 
no loss. This might be true in fact and in practice, 
but it could only be so because the depositor would, 
by this legerdemain of legislation, be able to throw 
off his css upon his creditors; and in that case, 
upon what class of his creditors would the loss be 
likely to fali? Not upon the wealthy, for they 
would not receive bis check payable at the bank in 
uncurrent funds in payment of their debts. They 
cou!d command dollar for dollar and would have 
it. Upon what class then? The laborers. ‘They 
must have their pay to obtain bread, and the ques- 
tion of time with them was more material than that 
of joss upon depreciated paper. They must take 
the checks, because they must eat. 

It was this very consequence which he wished to 
avoid, and he could not tolerate ithe idea that the 
wealthy were to have a deposite of spurious funds 
in the banks, out of which they were to be per- 
mitted, by the express terms of ou: laws, to com- 
peasa'e the peor for their sweat and labor. 

A desire for special d«posites of this character 
seemed to exist. Permit them toanyextent. Ashe 
understood special deposi'es, they may be made of 
any thing; of plate, of valuable papers, of piciures, 
as well as of that which is called money, and in 
any shape are only to be returned to the depositor. 
In that shape jet uncurrent and itredeemabie paper 
be deposited, and he wouid not odject to it. If there 
were those who wished to preserve such paper, he 
was not one of them, nor was he an enemy to them. 
If the vaults of a bank were requisite for the pre- 
servation, while he could not doubt the powerjof 
any bank in the world to receive such a special de- 
posite and return it, he would be the laxt man to 
refuse the right, in legislating upon the subject; but 
to check upon special deposites was, to his mind, like 
@ proposiiion to check upon the ti'le deeds of an es- 
tate, upon family piciures, or upon ary other proper- 
ty of the live character. And the auiuority to check 
upon uscurrent money, as such, in deposite ina 
bank, was merely to ask general authority for the 
bank to issue uncurreat oles as a currency. 

His amendment did not interfere with the re- 
ceipts of the banks. He would not, if he could, 
probit them from receiving, upon theirown terms, 
apy circulating paper, however uncurrent; but he 
would not, by his vole, permit them to pay out any 
other than a currency of gold and silver, ora cur- 
rency of paper convertible into those metals at the 
pleasure of the holder. This was the mixed cur- 
rency he was prepared to favor, and no other, and 
this wasa limitation of banking powers which he 
could not forego, for any time, or upon any con- 
sideration. 

If a different course could foster the true interests 
of the people of this District, about {whose helpless 
condition they wereaccustomed te hear so much,and 
so eloguentiy delivered, from the honorab!e chair- 
mano of the Committee on the District, he was un- 
able to see the legisiat‘on in that light, and, there- 
fore, could not be a party to it. His impression 
had been, that, if these institutions were to benefit 
the people ia their currency, their most useful agen- 
cy was to consist in the fact thatany thing wh ch 
passed into them, in the shape of currency of an 
uocurrent characier, was never to pass out from 
them in the same character. In this sense the utili- 
ty of banks was to him apparent; but if they were 
to be mere institutions for the issue and circula- 
tion of uncurrent and irredeemable paper, to cir- 
culate asa currency, he should be ready to deny 
their utility, and to consent to their perfect termi- 
nation at the earliest possible period. If banks 
were to be revived for this declaredly poor District, 
which shou!d be authcrized by our law to flood the 
markets of the District with a pager, called money, 
which mortal man cannot collect any where, and 
any how, he must be pardoned for refusing his 
assent to their existence for an hour, much less for 
months or years. 

His impressions had ever been, that one of the 
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most useful cflices of sound banks was to take the 
uncurrent paper of the bad ones, and of the other 
irredeemable incerporations and asscciations, as 
well as individuals, from circulation, and to substi- 
tute a currency of value in its place. If this was 
not to be so in future, he should be compelled to 
call upon the friends of banks fcr some further 
grounds for their utility before he could favor 
them. 

His earnest object was to give these banks life 
for the shortest period, which wonld fairly enable 
the new Congress to act permanently upon the 
whole subject, and to have that brief life given 
upon principles which could be sustained in the 
permanent action, and which, in any event, would 
not compromit his setiled views upon the great 
question invo'ved. 

Mr. MERRICK said it would be observed that 
under the bill as amended by the Senator from Ala- 
bama, [Mr. Cray,] the banks could not pay out 
any thing but specie, unless by consent of the per- 
son receiving i: they would be compelled to pay 
on demand all their liabilines in specie. But the 
amendment goes furiher, and denies them the right 
to pay what tbe citizens were willing to receive as 
a currency. He had been told that the paper of 
specie paying banks of the District, as compared 
with notes of non-specie paying banks of Baliti- 
more, was al one fer cent. discount; and there were 
many cases in which the notes of other banks 
would be much more valuable to persons having a 
debi to pay in Baltimore. He thought they had® 








given the citizen all he could require when they | 


gave him specie cn demand forthe issees of the 
ban's. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said the proposed 
amendment of the Senator from New York would 
ect as an inhibition of the banks receiving the 
noles of non-specie paying banks at all; for if he 
were to bring notes of non-spreie paying banks of 
Alabama—and unfortunately there were such banks 
in Alabama—and wished to deposite them with the 
banks here, he could not do so under this proposed 
amendment, as it would prevent him from drawing 
them out again. He therefore proposed to amend 
the amendment by the addition of this provise: 

Provided, That nothing contained in this section shall pro- 
hibit ether of said backs trom receiving the paper of any non- 


specie paying bank o1 special deposite, and returning the same 
to the depositor on his check. 


Tre honorable Senator’s amendment distine'ly 
prohibited the paying out of non-specie paying 
bank notes, no matter how the banks became pos- 
sessed of thera. He (Mr. Chay) mizht deposite 
with ‘hem notes of non-specie paviog banks in 
Alabama, and this amendment woald deprive them 
of the right to pay him back his own money, «as 
the banks would be prohibited from p»ying cut the 
money of an individual which was not of the de- 
scripiion contemplated. Now, to some persons it 
would seem, from what he had understood some 
days ago, that the paper of the non-specie paying 
banks of Baltimore would be bettsr than the paper 
of Virginia now paying specie; and, therefore, as 
well as for the reasons be had befure given, he 
hoped his amendment would be adopted. 

Mr. WRIGHT said, if the words “on the par- 
ment of his check’? were stricken out, he did 
not think the amendment would amount to 
any thing, and, therefore, be should not oppose it. 
He was as williog that tue banks should take irre- 
deemabie paper on special deposite az the honora- 
ble Senator could be, but he did not wish to see it 
p2id out again. Now just see the effect of the ho- 
norable Senator’s amendment—and he would detain 
the Sevate but fora moment. Suppose that he, as 
a business man, deposited ten thou-and doliars of 
irredeemable paper with these banks, and he then 
gave his check to a friend for five thousand dollars, 
and another check to his honorable friend for the 
residue of the ten theusand dollars, was not this a 
distribution of that irredeemable paper amongst 
the community, as much as if it were paid out by 
the barfk-? But what did the honorable Senator 
tell them? Why in effect that the charters were 
good for nothing without the privilege. But would 
they call it a special deporite, and yet direct that it 
should be paid out on his check? Why it would 
thus become as general a deposite as can be made 
ina bank, If it were made asa sp:cial deposite, 
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the moment they authorized it to be checked upon, 
they authorized it to become the currency of the 
country, 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama explained that the usual 
practice was to pay oul even Special deposites on 
the check of the depositor; and he hoped the motion 
ot the Senator from New York [Mr. Waiacnar] 
would not prevail. 

Mr. SEVIER desired to ask his friend from New 
York (Mr. Waiaut] a single question, to which he 
hoped the honorable Senator woul, in candor, say 
yes or no. Would the honorable Senator from 
New York vote for the bill, if bis amendment were 
adop‘ed? 

Mr. WRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. SEVIER. That was better than he had ex- 
pected; and he shoul! therefore make no speech. 

After a few words of explanation between Mr. 
MERRICK, Mr. BENTON, Mr. WRIGHT, and 
Mr. CLAY, the words objected to by the Senator 
from New York were withdrawn; and in that shape 
the proviso of the Senator from Alabama was 
adopted without a division. 

The question then came up on the amendment 
proposed by Mr. Tarran to stiike out all afier 
the enacting clause, and invertas an amendment a 
bill embrac ng the following featnre:: 

Every stockholder shal! record his stock in the clerk's office, 
the schedule of the same to be published every three months in 
the newspapers of the District; every sale and transfer to be 
placed on record, and published within ten days. 

To issue no notes of less than 620, under a penalty of ive hun- 
lred_ ollars. 

If specie be refused, enabling any justice to enter up judgment 
with <0) per cent. damages, and cost of suit. 

Making the passing of any no'e by any Individual, of less 
than $20, liable to a forfeiture of deuble the amount of tho 
note. 

That if any pereon shall establish a bank and issue notes as 
money, without means of redeeming the same in current coin, 
heehall be deemed guilty of a misde menor, and on conviction 
shail be imprisoned not less than three nor more than ten 
years. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama hoped the Senator from 
Ohio wou'd now consent to withdraw his amend- 
ment 

Mr. TAPPAN rose, and spoke in support of his 
amendment at length, ultimately giving way for a 
motion to adjourn, 


—--- 


REMARKS OF MR. CARR, 
OF INDIANA. 

In the House of Representatives, March 2, 1841.—The 
Howse beicg in Committee of the Whole on the 
bill “making @ppropriation for surveys and 
o her purpose,” 

Mr. CARR said he was desirous of «ff-ring an 
additional section to the bili as an amendment, if it 
were in order so to do; and in or’er that the Crain 
might judge whether the amendment he desired to 
offer wonld te in order, he would send it to the 
Cle: k’s table to be read, and it was read as fol- 
lows: 

‘And be it further enacted, That the sum of five thonsand 
dollars be appropriated for the purpose of making a eurvey 
aad examination of the Louisville and Portland Canal as to its 
capacuy to do the business required, and alao as to the propele- 
tv or impropriety of expending money (Oo improve the same, 
Wiha View to suit the state of rade and commerce of the coun- 
try, andthe costthereof. 

Also, asurvey aud examination of the Indian chute through 
the falls of the Ohio river, with a view of judging of the pro- 
priety or impropriety of improving the navigation through the 





falis. And alsoa survey and examination, with a view of jucg- 
ing of the propriety or impropiety of constructing a canal 
round the falls of the Ohio river on the Indiana shore and the 
probable cost thereof; suited to the state of the trade and com- 


merce of the country said surveys and examinatious to be made 
uoder the direction of the Secretary of war;’’ 

which amendmeat was decided by the chairman 
{Mr. Wisx] to be in order. 

Mr. C. wenton tostate that he had been in- 
duced to offer this amendment upon an estima’e 
made by the chief of the Topographical Boreau, and 
ibe recommendation of the £ecretary of War, reat 
te the chairman of the Committee cf Ways and 
Means, in favor of such appropriation, for the pur- 
poses designated in hiv amendment, which estimate 
and recommendation of the Secretary of War were 
made in pursuance of a letter which be bad the 
honor to address to the Secretary of War; which 


letter and answer were read as follows: 

4 be mnntmar a 4, 1840. 
Sm: Tbeg leave to present to you the amen Vill, as re! 

to the Sem by the Committee on Roads and Cana’s, having 

for its object the improvement of the na at the fails oi 

the Ohio river, and which provides that moaey expended 

shall be done under the direction of the Secretary of War, and 
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ic further provides for an examination, survey, and report, but 
that no expenditure for improving the navigation, at the point 
mentioned, shall be incurred until an examination, survey, and 
report thereof b: made, / 

1 also enclose to you the letter and answer of Mr. Anderson of 
Kentucky to twelve questions propounded to him, relating to the 
above mentioned subject. There are many other statements 
made by genvemen of high standing, relating to the same sub- 
ject, which have been presented to Congress, and icferred to 
the committee in the Senate having charge of the snbject, with 
the reading of which 1 do not desire to trouble you, all express- 
ing a desire that something may be done to relieve the com- 
merce from the burdens now imposed upon it, by improving 
the navigation at hat point in some way, either by improving 
the present canal, or the navigation through the falls of the 
river, orto improve both, or to constructa canal on the Indiana 
shore 

‘This je asubjectof vast importance, in which a large portion 
of the people of the United States is deeply interested; near one 
half of the whole number of the States of the Union are direculy 
interested in it 











From the advanced period of the present session of Congress, 
itis feared by many who feel a lively interest in this matter, 
and who desire that something may be speedily done, that 
Congress will not find time to act upon the before mentioned 
hill during the present seasion; I therefore most respectfully in- 
quire, in the absence of the passage of suid bill, if the Secretary 
at War would have the power to cause such survey and ex- 
amination to be made during the present season; and if not, I 
beg leave to suggest, if, in the judgment of the Secretary he 
deemed proper, to furnish the Committee of Ways and Means 
with an estimate, with a view to an appropriation for the mak- 
ing said survey, examination, and report, to wit: as to the ca 
pacities of the present canal to do the business required, also as 
to the propriety or impropriety of expending money to improve 
ihe eame, with a view to equal the state of the trade and com- 
merce on that river, and the cost thereof; also, as to the propii- 
ety or impropriety of improving the navigation through the 
falia, and the probable cost thereol; and also as to the propriety 
or impropriety of constructing a caval on the Indiana shore, 
ettited to the state of commerce of the river, with the cost of 
constructing it; which appropriation might be engrafted to 
some of the appropriatior. bills yet to be acted upon, and passed 
during the preeent session; then the survey and examination 
might be made, and a report made the next session of the pre: 
sent Congress, when the members could act understanding!y 
upon the suvject, 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
JOUN CARR. 
Hton. J. R. Poinserr, 
Secretary of War. 


Bureau or TopooRapsican ENGINEERS, 
Washington, June ilth, 1840. 
Sin: In reference to the letter of the dth instant from the Hon. 
J. Carr, Lhave the honor to report: 
‘The letter desires information if, “in the absence of the pas- 
weof said bill, (a bill to authorize the purchase of stock for 


the United Suites in the Louisville and Portland Canal Com- 
puoy,) the Secretary of War would have the power to cause 
such survey and examination to be made during the present sea- 
son; andif not, Lbeg leave to suggest, if in the judgement of the 
Secretary it be deemed proper, to furnish the Committee of 
Ways and Means with an estimate, with a view to an appro- 


priation for the making said survey, examination, and report, 
viz: as tothe capacity of the present canal to do the business 
required; also, as to the propriety or impropriety of expending 
money to improve the same, with a view to tie state of trade 
and commerce on thatriver, and the cost thereo!; also, as to the 
propriety or impropriety of improving the navigation through 
the tatls, and the probable cost thereof; and also as to the pro- 
priety or impropriety of constructing a canal on the Indiana 
hore 
The foregoing extract states so fully the object of the survey 
that further remark in reference to the same is unne cessary. 
The power of the Department to order itis embarrassed only 
by the want of funds, of which there is at present none at its 
disposal admissible of such an application. The cost of such 
a survey has,in my judgment, been estimated judiciously in 
the bill before referred to, at $5,000: which amount I respect- 
fully recommend to your consideration as necessary to make the 
survey indicated, and as requisite to be appropriated before the 
urvey can be made. 
Very respectfully, etc. 
J. J. ABERT, 
Colonel Topographical Engineers. 
Hon: J. R. Pornserrt, Secretary of War. 
— 
War DrpartMent, June 12, 1840. 
Sin: In answer to your Jeuer of the 4th instant, asking if, in 
the absence of the passage of the bill now before the Senate, to 
authorize the purchase of stock for the United States in the 
Loutaville and Portland Canal Company, the Secretary of War 
would have the powet to cause a survey ani examination to be 
made, having for its object the improvement of the channel of 
the Ohio river at the falls of the Ohio, and offering ceriain sug- 
eee Thave the honor to inform you that the power of the 
lepartment to order it is embarrassed only by the want of 
tuaids, of which there Is at present none at its disposal admissi- 
ble of such an application. The cost of such a survey has, in 
my judement, been estimated judiciously in the bill at five 
thousand dollars, which amount is thought to be necessary to 
make the survey indicated, and requisite to be appropriated be- 
fore the survey can be made. The matier will, however, be 
brought betore the Committee of Ways and Means for its con- 
ideration and acuon. 
Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. R. PO NSETT. 
Ilon. Jonn Carr, 
Nouse of Representatives. 
Wank PrpaRTMENT, June 12, 1849, 
S:ea: Thave the honor to transmit you a report of the Colonel 
ot Topographical Engineers. prepared in answer to a letter of 
the Hon J. Carr, of the House of Representatives, on the sub- 


jeet of ao appropriation, to be expended in causing an examina- 


in and survey to be made of the na‘ure and extent of the im- 
provement of the channel of the Ohio river at the falls, 

ln ransmitting thia report, [beg leave to state that the sub- 
ect is deemed of sufficrent importance to justify the Depart. 
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ment in asking an appropriation for it to the amount mentioned 
in the report, ($5,000,) and [therefore respectfully ask, through 
you, the consideratien of the Committee of Ways and Means 1 
bringing the matter before the House. 

I have the honor to be, etc 

HIon J. W. Jones, 

Chairman Com. Ways and Means, House of Reps. 

Mr. Caan went oa to show that the agricultural, 
and, in fact, all interests of the country, were 
heavily burdened ip the way of tolis levied and 
collected for the passage of boats and tonnage 
through the canal; that it Was important that some- 
thing should be done to relieve the community 
fiom the burden: now imposed. He said he be- 
lieved it was aimitted that the present canal was 
not capacitated to suit the siate of the trade and 
commerce of the country; and inasmuch as there 
was great diversity of opinion a¥ to the best and 
proper mode to improve the navigation at that 
point, and to reduce the burdens now imposed, he 
had been induced, by the petition and solicitation 
of very many persons interested, to take the course 
he had taken in this important matter, and to ask 
for an appropriatioa for the purposes designated in 
his amendment. When this was done, and a re- 
port made, Congress could act understandingly on 
the subject. Mr. C. uusied, inasmuch as this was 
a matier of much moment, the appropriation 
being small, and having been recommended by the 
Secretary of War as being proper, that no objec- 
tion would be mads to it. 


J. R. POINSETT. 





SPEECH OF MR. STEENROD, 
OF VIRGINIA. 

In the House of Representatives, February 18, 1841— 
On the bill making appropriations for the civil 
and diplomatic expenses of the Governmeat for 
the year 1841. 

Mr STEENROD rose and said : 

Mr. Cuainman: I had hoped that, after the Pre- 
sidential election was over, the partisan warfare 
would, at least fora time, be suspended; that the 
public mind woulc be satiated with the past, and 
retarn to its accustomed pursuits and engagements; 
and that we wonld reassemble here, at this session 
of C ngress, to see carried out ths: principles of 
re‘orm and economy, for which certain gentlemen 
proiessed so much regard. I do not believe, sir, 
the professions of gentlemen here, in favor of eco- 
nomy and reform, are supported by the principles 
which they advocate and sustain. I have heard 
advocated on this floot, the proposition for an ex- 
tra session of Congress: that may require State 
Legisiaiures to be convened, to order special elec- 
lions; that will call the people from the fields and 
workshops atan unusual time; and will require 
the members of Congress to meet here in the dog- 
days, (as remarked by my colleague, Mr. Wise,) 
atan extraordinary public expense. I hear advo- 
cated the proposition to distribute the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands among the States; 
when we are told by the same genilemen, that the 
Treasury is bankrupt. I hear advocated the rais- 
ing of the revenue of the Government, and in» 
creasing the expenditures for the public service. 
Each and all of which propositions, 1 deem alike 
opposed to economy, and the genius of our institu. 
tions. Now, the economy with which the people 
of this country expect this Government to be ad- 
ministered, is of no vague and uncertain cha- 
racter. It stands defined on the statute-book ; it 
has passed the ordeal of the peopie’s scrutiny, 
and become, by public approval, interwoven with 
the past policy of the Government. It is, to col- 
lect no more reveaue—tv impose Lo More laxes on 
the people—than are necessary for an economical 
administration of the Government, and to limit the 
expenditures for Ms acknowledged constitutional 
purposes, to the smailest possible amoual cunsis'ent 
with the public interest. This is the policy esta- 
blished by the preceding and the present Adminis- 
trations. 

Ia 1829, when the Repnblican party were re- 
stored to power and place, they found the country 
in debt, and taxed to the high st point of endu- 
rauce, fir purposes vnwairauted by the Constitu- 
tion, and vakoown to its Revolutionary framers. 
The then Presieot’s aim was to restore ihe Cor- 
suiauon, aud to put the Government again on its 
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the few and simple purposes for which it had 
been iastitu'ed, and to leave the State authorities 
free and untrammelled, to guard the rights and the 
municipal interests of the citizen. The course 
then recommended to effect this policy, was to re- 
duce the revenue of the Government to the wants 
of an economical Admiaistration; and this po- 
licy was adopted by the act commonly known as 
the compromise act. Ido not now mean to refer 
to that act as recoaciling the great and opposing 
interests of the manufacturer of the North and the 
planter of the South, which had so long agitated 
this country with its earihquake-lke commo- 
tion, and not only poriended a dissolution of the 
Union, but threatened to deluge the land with 
blood, and crowd the scaffold with some of the 
country’s must gifted and distinguished suns. Nor 
do I intend to refer to that act as having re- 
duced the revenue of the Government during the 
last and present Adminisirations, nearly one hun- 
dred millions of dollars, on those articles which 
entered in‘o the daily use of every consumer; nor 
do I design to refer to thatact as the pre-emient 
indication given by this nation of its purpose to 
sustain and advance the doctrines of free trade, in 
Opposition to the restrictive policy of the nations 
of the old world. But I would refer to it as a de- 
claration of policy by the Government, that the re- 
venues shali not exceed an economical administra- 
tion. This is the pledge given to the tax-payer: 
thatthe Government will not extort from him; that 
it shall not have unlimited control over the earn- 
ings of industry; that it will not require any more 
taxes from him than what are necessary for an eco- 
nomical Government. That is what I conceive the 
most valuable in this aci—the declaration of the 
policy—the establishment of a principle by the Gc- 
vernment which has been sanctioned here, and ap- 
proved by the constituency. I said, sir, that the 
declared policy of this Government was, that the 
expenditures for the ackscwle‘ged constitutional 
purposes of the Government, should be limited to 
the smallest possible amount consistent with the 
public service. Here, sir, permit me to invite your 
consideration to the depesite act of 1836. There 
you see, sir, that, while the other nations of the 
globe were scheming and planning to impose the 
utmost farthing of taxation that human industry 
could endure, to sustain large standing armies, su- 
perb systems of fortifications, magnificent naval 
forces, and the splendor and idleness of privileged 
orders; this Government we see planning to return 
back to the people, by cons‘itulional means, money 
collected by the Government, that was not needed 
for an economical and constitutional expenditure. 
And we there see, by this act, that, instead of mak- 
ing large and extravagant expenditures for ac- 
knowledged constitutional purposes, the surplus 
revenue was ordered to be deposited with the 
States, for the use and benefit of the people, until 
required for the public service, or the defence of 
the country. That economy, which was deemed 
one of the chief virtues in a Republic, might not be 
perilled; that great patronage in any one of the 
departments, whch is dreaded as oneof its chief 
vices, might net be here fostered by the expendi- 
tures of large sums of money for the public ser- 
vice; and that the bardens uf Government might 
rest lightly on the citizen, it was deemed wise po- 
licy to deposite this money with the States, until it 
should be required for the defence and service of 
the Government. 

Am I not right, then, Mr. Chairman, in saying 
that the declared pelicy of this Government con- 
sisted, in aa eminent degree, in a revenue for an 
economical Adminisiraion—in an expenditure, 
limited to the smallest amount consistent with the 
public interest? 


All gentlemen here say that these acts, which 
have given peace to the country, and satsfaction 
to the people, shou'd remain undisturbed—that 
they should be hetd inviolable. I have heard no 


one on tiis floor say he would disturb the one act, 
by asking for protec ive duties; nor the other, by 
asking that the revenue deposited with the 8S ates 
be demanded, and required to be returned. Bat 
geniiemen here strive secretly to undermine this 
policy, by asking that the proceeds of the sales of 
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the public lands may be divided among the States; 
and that the revenue may be increased, to make up 
the deficit which wou!d be caused by this distribu- 
tion; going to work to figure the country in debt, 
in opposition to the statement of the Secretary of 
the Beadaty, and asking more revenue to meet 
the emergency. And they tell us that, under the 
“niggardly policy” of the past and present Admi- 
nistratiens, the army and navy, and the fortifica- 
tions of the country, have been neglected; and de- 
mand more revenue to build up these interests, and 
to meet the desired increase of the public expendi- 
tures for them. P ; 

Mr. Chairman, has the public service been thus 
neglected? Is not our navy now suflicient to 
protect our commerce in every sea on which it 
floats? Have not liberal appropriations been made 
to improve our foitifications? And have not 
our army, and ils interests, been as well observed, 
as was required by the policy of our institations? 
which does not regard a large standing army as the 
safest means of protection; buta well organized 
mililia, as the proper constitutional bulwark of pub- 
lic liberty. — . 

Here, sir, is a letter in reply to one which I ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Navy, propounding 
to him several inquiries in relation to the naval ser- 
vice: 

Navy DgprarTMENT, 
February 4, 1841. 

Sir: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 2d instant, enclosing a series of queries addressed 
to this department, and requesting as full an answer as possible 
at the earlist period convenient. 

Answers to the three first queries have been . pesmanes, and 
are herewith enclosed. The information required inthe others 
will occupy much time in its preparation, and will be given in 
subtance In reply to a call of the Senate. The papers containing 
it are on file in the office of the Navy Commissioners; and their 
whole force is now employed in compiling the document or- 
dered by the Senate. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 
J. K. PAULDING. 
Hon. Lewis STSENROD, 
House of Representatives. 

A part of the information enclosed in the letier 
of the Secretary, is as follows: 

Statement of the nava! force in commission, with the 
number of men in active service in 1929 and 

1841. 


NUMBER AND RATE OF SHIPS IN 1829. 


One ship of the line - - - 74 guns, 
Three frigates, first class . - 44 guns. 
Nine sloops, second class . - 18 guns. 
NUMBER AND RATE OF SHIPS IN 1841. 
One ship of the line - 74 guns. 
Three frigates, first class - - 44 guns. 
Two frigates, second class - - 36 guns. 
Eight sloops, first class - - - 20 guns. 
Five sloops, third class - - - 16 guns. 
Three brigs = - - - - 10 guns. 


Six schooners. 
Toe number of men in active service in 1829 


was - - . ~ - 3,875 
The number of men in active service in 
184lis - - - - - 6000 


This statement exhibits the increase of our ves- 
sels and naval force; and the Secretary of the Navy, 
in his last annual report, says: “‘ Neither the per- 
sons nor property of our citizens have any where 
suffered outrage or wrong for the want of due at- 
cas in affording the means of protection and re- 

ress.” 

Within the period referred to above, the ap- 
prentice system has been introduced into the navy; 
which, we are told, in the report of the Secretary, 
“continues in operation, and thus far its results 
are highly satisfactory. Tne conduct of the young 
lads is generally exewplary; and such is their 
rapid progress in the art of seamanship, that, by the 
time they are of age for sea-service, our command- 
ers generally prefer them to older seamen. I take 
this occasion,” he says, “to recommend that this 
system be fostered to the utmost extent of which it 
is susceptible, being fully of opinion that it presents 
one great means of partially, at least, remedying 
that increasing scarcity of competent petty officers 
and able seamen, which greatly embarrasses the 
Operations of the navy, delays the sailing of our 
public vessels,” &c. The marine corps ie been 
increased, under the act of 1834, from seven hun- 
dred and fifty privates to one thousand; besides 
many commissioned and non-commissizned offi- 
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cers; and the pay of the navy has also been in- 
creased. 

In addition to this, great expenditures have been 
made for the improvement of the navy-yards, dry- 
docks, wharves, buildings, machines, shops, ship- 
houses, materials, and naval stores. 

I have here a sta'ement, showing the increase of 
the army within the period heretofore referred to; 
from which it will be seen, I think, that this branch 
of the public service has not been neglected. 

STATEMENT 
Showing the increase of the army by the acts of 1832, 
1836, and 1838. 
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OTES. 
|. Figures marked with an asterisk, (*) show the reductions 


e. 

2. By alaw of March 2d, 1833, thearmy was increased by 9 
Officers and 55 privates; but not being embraced in the call, no 
mention thereof is made in the tabular statement. This in- 
crease, and the battalion of mounted rangers, constitute the pre- 
eent Ist regiment of dragoons. 

3. Six assistants adjutant general, eight additional assistant 
quarterm isters, and four additional commissaries, were autho- 
rized by the act of July 5th, 1838; but being of the line, and not 


increasing the aggregate of officers, ao account is taken of them 
in the table. 


4. Chaplains, not to exceed twenty in number, and wagon- 
masiers, not exceeding twenty in number, were also authorized 


by the law of July 5, 1838, 
L. THOMAS, Asst. Adjt. Gen, 
ApDjuTanT GengRaL’s Orrice, 
__, Washington, Feb. 2, 1841. 
In addition to this statement, permit me here to 
read an extract of a letter from G. Bomford, Colo- 
nel of Ordnance, in reply to some inquiries put by 


me {to the Secretary of War: 
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“With regard to the second inquiry, viz: ‘Has there been any 
increase in the several kinds of ordnance and ordaance stores 
since 1829?’ I would state that there has certainly been a great 
increase since that period, the annual af propriation devoted to 


a 


that object having always been expended. To furnish a detailed 
statement of each item which has been increased, would require 
a long time to prepare, and would make a document too volu. 
minous to be of material ase to the interrogstor. 1 therefore 
be@ leave to refer, for a detailed statement under that head, to 
tables C and G, which accompany the annual report of this De- 
partment each each year to Congress, with the exception of the 
year 1810, where the papers B and C furnish the same informa- 
uon. 

“With regard tothe last inquiry, viz: ‘Has there been issued 
to the States, for arming, &c. of the militia, sinee 1829, the esti- 
mated amount under the law of IS08? I have to state, that the 
annual appropriation, under the act of 1808, fer arming the mi- 
litia, has been regularly expended, aud the proceeds distributed 
to the several States for the use of the militia thereof, according 
to the returns made by the proper officers to the Adjutant Ge- 
netal, as required by jaw. These disiributions have generally 
been made within the year, except in cases where the fistes in. 
terested chose to let the arms accumulate for a longer period.’» 


To this may be added $1,572,585 10, which has 
been appropriated for the improvement of the two 
armories, fourteen arsenals, and one depot, exist- 
isting in the year 1829, and subsequently to that 
period; since which period, there has been ex- 
pended, in constructing six new arsenals and one 
depot, $658,375 31. There has been expended on 
the fortifications on the Atlantic and lake shores, 
finished and under construction, from the 4th of 
March, 1829, to the Ist of February, 1841, 
$8,014,342 24. 

While I am free to confess that the appropria- 
tions for these great interests have not been exor- 
bitant, [ maintain that they had not been “niggard- 
ly;”” but have been such as accord with the policy 
of our institutions. 

If it be the policy of England to have one hundred 
and twenty ships of the line, one hundred and thir- 
teen frigates, fifty-eight steamers of war, and two 
hundred and eighty-seven sloops, her immense 
standing armies, her superb (ortifications, her num- 
berless foundries, armories, and garrisons, and her 
standing police—more than sufficient to do battle 
to all Europe; to keep in subordination the citizens, 
under the burdens imposed to support this magni- 
ficent policy—our policy bas been, in time of 
peace, to impose light burdens on the citizen; to 
foster our national resources; aad should war come, 
every citizen will pour out his humble store,and eve- 
ry State its might, for the protection and defence of 
the country that has been so lenient in its burdens, 
and so economical in its guardainship of the public 

ood. 

But, sir, the gentleman} from Kentucky, [Mr. 
Graves,] who addressed the committee on last 
evening, bas charged that the number of officers 
and the patronage of the Government have greatly 
increased under the past and present Administra- 
tions, under the policy which I have been endea- 
voring to sustain. 

Ii is the duty imposed upon the President, to see 
the laws faithfully executed. The framers of the 
Constitution deemed it wise to confer on him this 
authority. Bat he cannot nominate or appoint 
avy officer, nor create any office, that is not 
authorized by the Constitution, or by jaws made 
in conformity with it. And as the great principles 
of this Rpublic become developed, as our commer- 
cial and agricultural interests extend, as our 
population advances, as our immense and 
boundless domain passes from the Government 


into the possession of the citizen, as our 
innumerab'e rivers and lakes become covered 
with the living tbrong in the engagements 


of trade and commerce, as State afier State 
is addedto this Republ:c of Republics, when all 
here is prospering and advancing, the power, 
patronage, and officers of this Government 
must increase, must go on, must advance. 
The immense number of acres of public 
lands, which this Government has thrown 
into market, requires officers to survey and dis- 
pose of them; your revenue Jaws require ports of 
entry, and officers to prevent smuggling and to en- 
force the revenue laws. Since the year 1829, 
there have been erected one handred and thirty- 
two light houses and beacons, and four monu- 
ments. These require keepers, superintendents, 
and other officers. The extension of the jadiciary 
to the new States, and over the increasing popula- 
tion of our territory, has increased the number of 
judges, marshals, and other officers of the courts, 
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The branch mints, too, which have been establish- 
ed to coin money, and to furnish the country with 
a constitutional carrency, require superintendents, 
and other officers to conduct them. In carrying 
out various treaties and engagements with the In- 
dians, agen's of the Government were necessarily 
required andemployed. We have now forty-four 
thousand pensioners, to whom this Government 
will pay, this year, two millions forty-eight thou- 
sand and sixty-three dollars. To perform these 
duties, offices are created and agents are appointed 
by the Government. The post routes now covered 
by mail service, as near as can be ascertained by 
the Postmaster General, amountto one hundred 
and fifty-five thousand seven hundred and thirty- 
nine miles; and the annual transportation on them 
8 about thirty-six million three handred and seven- 
ty ‘(housand seven hundred and seventy-six miles. 
This exiension of the mail routes to almost every 
section of the country has required the increase >f 
the post offices, since 1829, from 7,651 to 13,638. 

The, geatieman from Kentucky [Mr. Graves] 
should recollect, that, while this policy of our in- 
etitutions has been susiained, it has not been by 
imposing additional taxes on the people; but under 
reduced daties, and a system of economy which 
has extinguished a debt of fifly eight millions of 
dollars, and returned back to the people, by de- 
positing with the States, twenty-eight millions of 
doilars. 

Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Apams] told us, a few days since, when 
addressing the committee on another bill, then 
under consideration, that the late election had 
proven that the people were not satisfied with the 
present Administration, and that he himself was not 
satisfied withit. And is thisto be the reason for 
changing the past policy of the country? for legis- 
lating into existence all those bastard and dange- 
rous principles forbidden by our Consti'ution, 
and condemned by our Revolutionary fathers in 
framing our free and equal institutions? Is this 
Government now to commence its municipal and 
local legislation, encroaching on the province 
of the States; and have ascribed and conferred 
upon it the same powers over the fortunes of the 
ciunen, that it has over the general concerns of the 
States and the foreign relations of the nation? Is 
the Constitution to be jlegislated away, to adminis- 
ter to that spirit of gain that thirsts for place, and 
for that desired favoritism in legislation, with 
which the public miad was imbued daring the last 
Presidential canvass, that then seemed resolved cn 
oversweeping public justice, public liberty, and the 
limits of ihe Constitution? 

Toe propositions I have here heard advanced 
and sustained by the members of that great par- 
ty which, in the last Presidetitial canvass, was tri- 
umphant, are portentous of this, and will be alarm- 
ing to the friends of the Constitution. 

Wha’, then, are they? The propositions to in- 
crease the revenues on certain articles. For what? 
Necessary revenue? No. For protection? No. 
To take off a corresponding duty on the necessa- 
ries of life? No, Buttosupply the deficit in the 
Treasary, which would be caused by the distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
among the States. This is what was stated bya 
gentleman in the other end of the Capitol, [Mr. 
Wesster,} who is soon to take his seat as a mem- 
ber of the new cabinet. Thus the taxing power is to 
employed to extort 1revenne from the citizen, 
to enable this Government to be a_ bountiful 
alms-giver to the States. But rot only the tax- 
ing power is thus to be employed, but the mo- 
ney power is to be seized upon; not to coin 
money, and regulate the value of foreign coin 
—no, sir; but we are asked to strike down your 
branch mints, by withholding the app-opriations 
necessary to sustain them. And thus are we to 
have the paper sysiem permanently fixed on this 
country, by the creation of a Bank of the United 
Siates, which shall be the fiscal agent of this Go. 
vernment, and have the use of our revenues to 
bank apon; shall have its notes receivab‘e aad paid 
out for all public dues; shall have its paper the ex- 
changeab'e measure of value of ihe property and the 
labor of the entire couotry: aud this power, too, is 
jo be exercised by this Government. Bat, sir, it is 


not only the taxing power of this Government, and 
the money power that are to be employed, bat the 
appointing power of the Executive is to bring the 
citizen in more humiliating subjection to the pow- 
ers of thisGovernment. Yes, sir, we have been 
told by a distinguished gentleman, one of authority 
in the land, that all the officers of the Government 
who are the friends, the partisans, if you please, of 
Mr. Van Buren, are to be displaced, and the parti- 
sans of General William Henry Harrison appoint- 
ed in their places. Sir, these strong powers were 
conferred upon this Government by the friends of 
liberty with great reluctance; and this threatened 
abuse of them will alarm the people for the public 
safety, and the security of the citizen. It must 
humble the State Governments, by invading their 
power; destroy the cons‘itutional guard of the citi- 
zen, by rendering him dependent on the caprice of 
authority; and peril the public liberty, by the in- 
fraction of its only security—a writien Constitution; 
and build up here a great central power, a consoli- 
dated Government, that mast ultimately seitle 
down into a despotism. 

Mr. Chairman, I opposed the coming in of this 
Administration with all my poor, but best exer- 
tions, at the saerifice of my health, and at the 
peril of my life. I feared the overthrow of the 
past policy of the Government, and the introduc- 
tion of principles alien to our institutions and disas- 
trous to the country. This was the cause of the 
extent of my opposition to General Harrison. I 
hope, sir, that these apprehensions may not be re- 
alized. Isincerely hope that he may so demean 
himself in his high cffice as to prove himself enti- 
tled to the confidence of this great, free, and ga!lant 
people. I hope he will call around him abie and 
patriotic advisers—men in whom the people con- 
fide, and whose lives abound wih testimony of 
fidelity to the country. I hope that he will admin- 
ister the Government as one with limited and speci- 
fied powers, as one whose institutions are free and 
equal, and as one whose burdens should be just and 
light. Then, sir, all the friends of the country —all 
good men—will gather round him, and support him; 
and History will record his name on her impartial! 
page with her favorite sons. Batif he should not 
do this, and selectas his chief adviser one who is 
suspected by many cf being opposed to the in- 
terests and liberties of this people; one who, in a 
dark hour of the country, when our free institu- 
tions were in peril, and a merciless foe were within 
our borders, sacking our towns, pillazing our coun- 
try, murdering our people—one who, in a season 
like this, refused to vote protection to the people 
and defence to the country;—if he should do this, 
and administer the Government on those principles 
which will encroach on the rights of the great 
masses, bearing heavily and burdensome on the 
people, then, I say still, for one, in honor to the 
people, in deference to one they have honored, and 
in clemency to the infirmities of age, spare him; 
but banish, banish his advisers for ever from place 
and public confidence. 


REMARKS OF MR. COOPER, 


OF GEORGIA. 
In the House of Representatives, February, 1841—In 
reply to his colicague, [Mr. Nisser.) 


Mr. COOPER rose and said: 

Mr. Cuaraman: I feel a little surprised that my 
colleague, who has just taken his seat, should have 
risen with a fixed and deliberate purpose to inflict 
what he supposed would amount to a chastisement 
on me; that this should have resulted from a candid 
and sincere effort to do my duty, by repelling the 
slanderous at'ack of a member from Ohio, upon 
our common constiuents and their domestic affairs, 
in whieh 1 made no allusion to my colleague with- 
outa proper expiana'iion. He has spoken at length, 
and with more warmth than he is wont todo. He 
evidently designed to be severe to the utmost ef h's 
ability. To avail himself of the advantage of his 
pes tion, for the exe:tion-of his utmost power, he 
has not hesitatid to contrast himself and his po- 
sition with mine. He has referred to the re:ults 
of the recentelection in onr Siats, with a manifest 
air cf triumph. He has not serupled to define and 
designate what he conceived to be my purposes. 





He has assigned to me a purpose and an object 
disclaimed by me when I spoke afew days ag»; 
which disclaimer was accompanied with a refer. 
ence tohis private knewledge of my views of which 
he could not be dispossessed. I have not misun- 
derstood him. His manner, his matter, and his 
words, es'ablish whatI say. He said my posi- 
tion and his were the antagonist of each other; 
that I was seeking to wield public opinion against 
him; that I was preparing the people of Georgia to 
believe, that the Whigs of that State were advocating 
a tariff; that I was seeking to put myself up, andhim 
and his party down. He claimed for himself by con- 
trast, an ardent zeal, in a statesmanlike manner, to 
promete the Southern in'eresis. He says that his col- 
leagues (meaning, I suppose, those to whom he di- 
rected his reply, Aurorp, Back, and myself) shall 
not claim to be the exclusive friends cf the South; 
that I assume to school him—IJ, against whom the 
voice of condemnation had gone out, who have 
been disbelieved by the people, and who, he says, 
will be disbelieved again. Finally he said, in re- 
gard to Southern interest, there is a power in esse 
north of the Potomae, on which he will throw him- 
self for aid; and whenever that power should mani- 
fest a disposition to meet him, he would not stand 
off on the rigid rules of party, and refuse to co-ope- 
rate, but would meet them on common ground. 

I ought to feel humbled, sir, in presence of my 
colleague, and, in spite of his physical dimensions, 
I should realize the necessity of looking up when 
I. would behold him; but the considerations which 
have elevated him would place me lower than I 
now am. Hehas procared that elevation by an 
abandonment of his policy; I have lost it by a re- 
fasal to do the like. The same power that elevated 
him refused it to me, because I could net, like him- 
self, compromise my opinions. He must feel the 
consciousness of versatility, and for that rea- 
son must think less of himself as he ascends; whilst 
Inever knew what it was, and hence am not re- 
quired to think any worse of myself, whatever your 
elevation may be. You are never so low as when 
you have lost confidence in yourself. 

In this attempt to elevate himself by lowering 
me, my colleague is not entitled to the credit of 
originality, since the committee now know no more 
of my discredit than it learned from me when I 
last spoke. I was more happy in the voluntary ad- 
mission than he can be in the charge. 

In conceding to him the advantage of position, 
I have reference only to that accidental promotion 
which, with all a man’s merit, often happens to 
him by force of circumstances, which he has but 
little merit in controlling, and which, for that rea- 
son, in the present case, may very soon place my 
colleague a little below the level of his starting 
point. That he won the prize, is true; but, in win- 
ning it, he lost-that, which to me is of greater va- 
jue, and therefore not to be parted with. 

He says, | have endeavored to “wield public 
sentiment.”” How small thsseemste me! That 
Ishould wish to wield public opinion. Would my 
colleague do me injustice? By no means. Why 
then make this charge? Why can’the understand 
me? Why not comprehend my movements? He 
has had the fairest opportanity to know me tho- 
roughly. We were schooled tegether—have de- 
scended froma common ancestor. My lifeis all 
before him, in whatever station I haveacted. He 
knows itall. Why then has he not perceived the 
very little 1expect | have ever paid to that “‘public 
opinion,” which can be wielded by enyman? Why 
has he omiticed to observe, I bave ever maintained 
ihat the only legitimate or reputable agents, with 
which io control or wield public opinion, are tbe 
facts as they exist, and the principles of right and 
wrong applicable to them? Why fail to remark, 
whatevery actof my life shows, thatI have not 
only been unwilling that it should be wielded by 
myse'f or cthers on any plan than this; but have 
refused to accept the benefi's of a change induced 
by o:her means? . 

But, he says, I an seeking to wield it ‘Yor the 
purpose of elevating mysIf, and putting him and his 
party down.’ This is sit] more remarkable. It is 
unauth«r zed and unjast If he and his party “are 


what they have heen,” [ could not put Trem down 
wihout going down with them, I have preferred 
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to sei them up, though I might remain down. I 
wou'd not have them up for any purpose not avow- 
ed in 1833, when they organized. I could not 
wish them down, therefore, except to establish their 
own views and policy. This, sir, is what certain 
practicable gentlemen ave pleascd to cail an ‘ab- 
straction,” which renders me impracticab!e. Never- 
theless, st is with me a pleasins ‘‘abstractisn”—one 
that I cherish as I love truth and reciitude. 

Pat this colleague of mine down? No, sir. He 
js bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh. For 
that, and other reasons, I do not wish to see him 
prostrate. His errors I would gladly put down in 
him, not through him. I feel too much interest ia 
him, to see him made the instrument of effeciing 
mi-chief: hence the freedom, the candor and fideli- 
ty I have always exercised towards him, above all 
others. 

He saysI endeavor to prepare the people of 
Georgia ‘o believe that he and his party are advo- 
cating a tariff. In this he has made a mistake. 
He must allude to the gentleman from Virginia, 
{Mr. Wise,] and two other of his colleagues, 
{Messrs. Buack and ALrorp,} each of whom di- 
rectly charged him and certain others from the 
South, who spoke with him on certain questions, 
with yielding to tariff influences, and of indirectly 
supporting a protective principle. Why does my 
coileague forego the reply to those gentlemen, (two 
of whom are still in his own party Slices to 
make a ihrust at me? I have made no aliusion to 
the subject, beiog absent during that debate. But 
having seen my colleague’s speech, I take oc- 
casion here to say, that the sentiments it con- 
tains, connected with what is doing and say- 
ing here, satisfy me that the charge made 
by those gentlemen is not without foundation. 
I regret that he made that speech. It shows 
too great indifference to the protective principle. In 
it he said jast what the friends of protection wanted 
him to say. To make it safe for him to say this, 
they venture to aver that theyro loner wish a high 
protective tariff. Here is toe common ground of 
union; and when Southern members shall have 
gone thus far to meet the “‘power in esse north of 
the Potomac,” another compromise will be neces- 
sary to distinguish between a hig’ and a low pro- 
tective tariff, and to enabie Southern members who 
have taken this “‘power in esse” for their ‘‘auzili- 
ary” to persuade the people at home, that a Ligh 
protective tariff is within the compromise. 

Again, sir: that speech shows two great indiffe- 
rence to the views of a very large portion of that 
party in Georgia to which I belonged, and still be- 
long, if there be one such, called the State Rights 
party. {[ know there is none such, however, since 
ithas dissolved. From Fiint river to the western 
border of Georgia, almost every man of that order 
agrees with me, and differs from my colleague in 
tnis: they make no distinction between the doctrine 
of State Rights and Nullification, and do not expect 
him to claim the “exclusive” title of State Rights 
representative, and rise here to disparage the Nuili- 
fiers: they are identical. By his speech he shows 
a willingness to sink those principles, for the mere 
gratification of disparaging one distinguished name 
connected with their history, and is prepared to go 
out of his way to strike the blow. 

But who does mv colleague mean by “his party?” 
Does he mean the Whig party here? If so, I do charge, 
and would make the people of Georgia believe, 
(and my colleague also, if I were not sure he 
knows it,) that his party are the advocates of a 
protective tariff, and the only party that does advo- 
cate that policy. And I now claim the right, asa 
constituent, to address him, and tell him he must 
abandun all the policy heretofure supported by him 
and myself, or quit that party. I cannot too much 
admire the very upright view presented by the ho- 
norable member from Kentucky, [Mr. Unper- 
woop,] who said “‘it is useless to try to argue when 
there are vital differences on principle; there mast 
beasplit or a yielding of principle.” Take the 
ground of the gentleman from the Norfolk district, 
(Mr. Mactory;] lay down your cardinal points, and 
sey if the Harrison party oppose these, I oppose them; 
if they support these, | support them. Then my 
colleague and | could agree; for, if the Whig party 
sustain the measures proposed by that gen'leman, 
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[Mr. Mactory.} | am willing to go with them. I 
know my colieague and his party are opposed to a 
protective tari; but, with all his opposition to it, 
he is indirectly sustaining that policy by promoting 
and sustaining in power the only party who advo- 
cate it. He surely dees this knowingly. How, 
then, can he object to their course, or to them, when 
they shall enact what every one knows to be their 
policy? 

He says “I have attempted to school him.” 
How? When or where? Not by my speeches— 
not on this floor. No, sir; that can’t be said. It is 
true, that since 1632, he end I have been political- 
ly intimate, and always personally so. With a 
freedom and candor that was authorized and demand- 
ed by our relations, | have placed my views, and the 
reasons for them, before him, but never in a manner 
unkind or unbecoming those relations. Being of the 
same family, I had a strong desire to see him at 
alltimes in the position of strength—one that I 
could always sustain. Within the last twelve 
months, however, the prospect of realizing that has 
vanished. It has been put out of my view by the 
exhibition of a certain pliable material in him, 

: which caused him to yield certain poiats I never 
expected him to surrender. But I have not at- 
tempted to “school him.” So far from it, | made 
no aliusion to him in my remarks in reply to the 
gentleman from Ohio, [Mr.Gippines]_ It seemed 
to suit bis purpose, aad that of others, to convert 
it into a “family quarrel,” instead of joining me 
aud my colieagues in repelling the attack of the 
members from Ohio and Maine. If my colleague 
had joined me in the defence, the entire forces of 
the assailants would have showed themsel res, from 
Ohio, from Maine, from Massachusetts, from New 
York, Cunnccticut, Vermont, and elsewhere; and 
we all should have had enough to do. Instead of 
that, he chose to conciliate and keep down the 
assailant’s forces, by turning upon his colleagues. 
In a very short time, his colleagues will be entitled 
to their discharge, leaving only him and those who 
agree with him the battle field. He will then have 
full scope for his ‘zeal for Northern interests.” 
And we shall see how he wi!l manage to silence 

the fire of the enemy’s guns; and after taking them 

to his bosom, and giving them the vantage ground, 
how he will repel their attack. We shall also learn 
what that “auxiliary in esse North of the Potomac” 
will avail him. 

My colleague claims the peculiar office of repre- 
senting State Rights men. We know, sir, he was 
sent here for that purpose; but why does he sit si- 
lent on this floor, opening not his mouth, whilst a 
host, with bitterness on their tongue, in the ranks 
of his own Whig associates, are daily abusing, re- 
viling, and scoffing at the Nullifiers ani their doc- 
trines? Why does he unite with them and travel 
out of his way to ridicule and bring into disrepute 
what he and others call “Southern abstractions?” 
Why does he attempt to blend, confuse, and con- 
found the principles of the Siate Rights party with 
those of the Federal party? Why does he give his 
sanction to the professiou that Federalism is a 
State Rights view of our system? If this be repre- 
sentation, then indeed he will be perfectly in order 
to represent anti-tariff constituents and defend a 
protective ta: iff. 

He says he is a “strict constructionist,” “‘a Pha- 
risee of the Pharisees;” and yet, to make himself 
practicable, he is practically yielding all construc- 
tion. To avoid being called “rigid,” he will meet 
the ‘‘power in esse north of the Potomac’? on com- 
mon ground. 

What does he mean by this ‘‘power in esse north 
of the Potomac?” Will he designate it by mea- 
sures, or interests, or the names of men? It is in- 
cumbent on my colleague to define his position. lt 
is his error, or his weakness, that, amidst the flow- 
ers of rhetoric and the charms of oratory, he be- 
comes conspicuously obscure. 

He says I intimated in my reply to the member 
from Ohio, that my colleagues were mirsing. In 
this he is wholly wrong. Nothing was further 


‘| from what I did and said. On the contrary, I gave 


evidence of their presence, by turning to them and 
a-king them to bear witness to the grounds takea 
by the members. ‘They were all present, and, as | 
thought, they prepared to repel the attack, and I 
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doubt not would have done so, but for an appre- 
hension that it might make the battle too conspica- 
ous. We are glad they yet have influence enough 
by entreaty or otherwire, to silence a part of the 
enemy’s artillery. It will at least enable those of 
us who have been in the front of the engagement, 
to retire, wounded, as we are by our adversaries in 
front, and our friends in the rear. We hope the 
post of honor will be soon assigned to our colleague, 
and that, freed {rom the annoyance of missiles from 
a friend at his back, he may have the glory of the 
viciory. He asks you ‘twho I am?” and answers 
his own question by saying, | am ‘‘one against 
whom the voice of condemnation is gone forth; 
that my constituents have not believed me, and 
will not believe me again.” He states truly, in 
part, but, you have been told before, is not entitled 
to the credit of giving you the first information. He 
would not have repeated it, but to purchase to him- 
self a momentary gratification, which being abstain- 
ed from, would have done his heart and his head 
more credit. That my constituents have not be- 
lieved me is acmitted, but for that they are not to 
blame. If there shali be a loss, it js thes, They 
are in pursuit of their own happiness, and 
should pursue it in their own way. They 
should effect it by agents of their own choos- 
ing. It would have been unwise in them 
to have attempted to effect their object by an 
agent who differed from them as to the course to 
be adopted. It is not for me to decide whether they 
have acted wisely in selecting one who has no po- 
licy of bis own touching their happiness, that he 
may not yield, for the honor of servicg them, no 
opinions which he holds too rigidiy, to prevent a 
meeting between him and his “‘auziliary power in 
esse north of the Potomac.” 

Wheiher they “wil disbelicve” me or not, I have 
never stopped to inquire, nor do I now. So long as 
the duties of a station assigned to me by them te- 
quire me to declare what I know, and testify to 
what I see, I shall not ask whether I shall be be- 
lieved. It is my part to state truth—theirs to be- 
lieve or disbelieve. Neither can I ever consent to 
remodel or mystify the tratb, for the credit of 
being “believed.” 

My colleague says, ‘‘his is wholly the antagonist 
position to mine in politics.” Iam only surprised 
at the candid avowal on this floor. If he had said 
it twelve months ago, my surprise would have pro- 
ceeded from ancther cause. But how is it we are 
antagonists? Is it in reference to our views of go- 
veroment? the econ of Jefferson, put forth by 
our party in 1833? apprehend it is; and I hope 
he will deal as candidly with all his constituents as 
he has with me. J still hold to them, and act on 
them. If he is my antagonist, he has become so by 
an abandonment of them since we were elected. 
When we came here in 1839, we agreed also in 
measures. If we now differ, he has changed. Espe- 
cially did we agree in the purpose to oppose the 
Whig patty and their measures, Bank, tariff, inter- 
nal improvement, national debt, etc. How is it he 
bow is my antagonisi? The fact that he chose 
Harrison, and I Van Buren, did not make us so, 
since by the former he expected to accomplish the 
same which I proposed through the latter. He 
was told before making that declaration, that if 
the Whig Adminisiration policy shovld prove what 
he once though’, and whata Siete Righis Vuginia 
member, [Mr. Mattory.] a Whig, siill thought; I, 
for one, soould sustain # as freely as I had Mr. 
Van Buren’s. This difference, therefore, can never 
make us antagonist; and I can now assure him, 
ibat if be is sincere in bis profession of “strict con- 
struction,” the Stare Richts principles of °98, in 
his opposition to a United States Bank, protective 
tariff, internal improvements, end a public debt in 
time of peace; I will consent not to yield these mea- 
sures and principles, either to be “believed” at home 
or to conciliate ‘a power in esse north of the Potomac.’ 
He will find itimpossible to be antagonistical to 
me, unless there cam be an antagonist who is not 
an opponent. - , 

What I have witnessed at this place, sir, reminds 
me forcibly of a remark once made to me by one 
of Georgis’s most gified sons, now no more—one 
who was eminently distinguished for the clearness 
of his conceptions, the brevity and force of his 
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language, the eloquence of his manner, the power 
of his intellect, and the conclusiveness of his rea- 
soning—one who, daring a protracted service 
here, stood conspicuous for his zeal, bis ardent de- 
votion to, and consistent support of, the Republican 
policy: I mean the late Taomas W. Cobb. 
Speaking of this city, this Government and their 
inflaences during one of those moments of freedom 
in conversation, when he was wont to relax into a 
familiarity of expression, peculiar to himself, he 
concluded by saying: “By shot, Mark, we sead Re- 
publicans to Washington, aud they come beck Fe- 
deralists.” 





DEFERKED PROCEEDINGS. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuurspay, February 25, 1841. 


The House being in Committee of the Whole 
oa the Naval Apprepriation Bll, Mr. SALTON- 
STALL moved to strike out $1,425,000 and insert 
$200,000 for the increase, repair, armament, 
etc. of the Navy. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL spoke in support of his 
motion ai considerable lengih. The appropriation 
reporied in the bill was, be said, wholly insufficient 
for the demands of the Department. It is so, said 
he, in the opinion of the Board of Commissioners. 
That appears in every part of their reports to the 
Secretary of the Navy. The estimates presented 
to Congress were not the result of theirown judg- 
ments, founded on their knowledge and experience, 
but were cut down s» as to bring them within a 
certain amount, lo which they were restricted. This 
was the course the last year as wellas this. The 
Secretary of the Treasury forms the best con- 
jectural opinion he can as to the amount of revenue 
forthe year. ‘This is reported to the President, 
and thea it is parcelied out among the different 
departments and branches of the service. The 
Board say expressly, that their estimates were 
made ‘‘under the restriction that the whole estimate, 
exclusive of marines, shall not exceed $5,025,000.” 
This is all wrong, said Mr. S.; the head of the 
Departmen', with the aid of the Commissioners, 
Ought to state that the present condition of that 
great branch of our Government, the Navy, and 
the amount of appropriation required. I do not 
say that their opinion should be conclusive. There 
is a tendency in all boards of officers to magnify 
the importance andthe wants of their respective 
departments. But they should mave the estimates, 
in the first instance, and these should be submitied 
to the examination of the President or the Cabinet. 
Mr. 8. then remarked on the duties of the Board, 
their experience, andthe great consideration to 
which their opinions are entitled. 

Mr. S. then referred to the act of 1840 which 
placed under one head appropriations which had 
before been made under several, and referred also 
to the report of the Commissioners to show that, 
after deducting from the amount appropriated in 
the bill the “sum which the experience of twenty- 
five years had proved to be necessary ‘‘to preserve 
a value in vessels and stores equal to the criginal 
cost‘? the sum of $100,000 only will be left for the 
increase and improvement of the Navy. 

One hundred thousand dollars for the increase 
and improvement of the Navy! Who will say 
that this is sufficient? It is a pilifal sum for the 
service for which it is required. Besides, we owe 
a large sum to the Naval appropriations. We 
have borrowed from the appropriation for the 
gradual improvement of the Navy, which was to 
be applied to other purposes, $670,000 for the two 
steam vessels now nearly completed. This ovght 
to be restored; this House did restore it in the ap: 
propriation bill of last year, but it was struck out 
in the Senate, as was also an appropriation for be- 
ginning a thirtl steam vessel, on account of the 
state of the Treasury. They applied to the Naval 
bill the process of incision, and annexed to the 
Army and other bills the extraordinary proviso sub- 
mitting to Executive discretion a large portion of 
ihe appropriations. 

Mr. S. then referred to the acts passed from 
time to time, by which at least $500 000 had been 
annually appropriated for the increase and im- 


provement of the Navy since the year 1816, the 
last of which aa in March, 1840 The ap- 
propriation, said he, is wholly insufficient. No 
one can read the documents frem the Navy Depart- 
ment and have a doubt about it. The Commis- 
sioners tell us what they want to do with the money; 
they want to complete the two steam frigates “if 
the necessary appropriation is made;” they want 
to build athird steam vessel to be propelled by 
Ericsson’s propeller by way of experiment, and 
they say that “they were prevented from including 
this in the estimates for 1840 by the supposed ne- 
cessity of limiting the estimates to a_ ceriain 
amount; they want to complete the frigate Con- 
gress, a 69 gun ship, on a new model, the success 
of which it is important to try before bailding 
other vessels of the same class; and they are desi- 
rous of replaciog the Guerriere,a name which ex- 
cites a thrillin every American bosom, as it is 
associated with our first naval battle and naval! 
victory—a name which ought to be forever pre- 
served in our Navy. One hundred thousand dol- 
larsfor allthis! Itis utterly inadequate. They 
musteither stop ard not go on todo what the 
good of the country requires, or they must draw 
the fands from other branches of the service, and 
of course throw addiuonal burdens on the next 
year. Is this wise? Are we reduced so low as to 
render this necessary? 

Mr S. then spoke of the importance of the Navy; 
its importance was admitted, it had been ever since 
the last war. Time had been when the Navy had 
its enemies, but it had long since passed. It had 
gained universal favor by; its gallant conduct—by 
the glory it had acquired for itself and the country. 
He referred, also, to what other nations were doing 
for the enlargement of their navies, their steam- 
ships, &c. What would be our situation (he 
asked) in case of sudden war?—not that he appre- 
hended it. He trusted that we should be saved 
from such acalamity. Bat now was the time to 
prepare for an eventto which we might be liable. 
But a navy (said he) is not required for war alone. 
Itis essential for the protection of our vast com- 
merce spread over the globe. That wasone of the 
reasons for its original establishment. Our Navy 
is our best representative every where, and our best. 
protection from insult and injury. We ought to 
bave a naval force in every sea, where other mari- 
time nations have established naval stations. 

Mr. S. then adverted to the late seizures of 
vessels belonging to his constituents on the coast 
of Africa, ani contended that ifa proper naval 
force had been there, ihe outrages in all probability 
would not have occurred. Then why didnot the 
gectieman agree to the proposed amendment? 

The only reason which can be given is, the state 
of the Treasury! The money is all gone! Is this 
a good reason? Will the country so consider it? 
No. Letus, said Mr. S. issue Treasury notes, 
or resort to a loan, in any mode, rather than 
suffer our Navy to languish. Not a permanent 
loan, for I deny that there is now, or ever was, a 
party in this country in favor of a permanent debt 
upon principle; or a conflict of parties on this sub- 
ject, asebas been asserted in a high quarter. Think 
ofthe resources of this great country; with its im- 
mense commerce, its vast agricultural products, 
its, swelling population, and such a population, so 
intelligent, so enterprising. Let us net then 
make stinted appropriations for our Navy. Let us 
grant all that the Department really needs. We 
owe it to the navy; we owe it to cur country. 

Mr. S expressed the hope that no party feelings 
or considerations would be permitted to mingle in 
the debate, or to effect the decision of a great 
national question. Let one institution be pre- 
served from the contamination of party strife—let 
that be our gallant Navy. 

Mr. JONES of Virginia, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, replied, and expressed 
his entire concurrence in the sentiment that the 
Navy was a most important arm of the national 
defence; but said that it was necessary, in legislat: 
ing in regard to it, to look further than this. 
What had the Depariment, whose duty it was to 
superiatend the whole subject of the expenditures 
of Government, submitted as an estimate of we 
amount necessary to be appropriated to this branch 





of the service for the present year? $1,425,000. 
The Committee of Ways and Means had not re. 
duced this amount by a single dollar, but had in. 
serted it just as it stood in the appropriation bill. 
It was true this amount did not comport with the 
opinions of the Board of Navy Commissioner:; 
but that alone was not to govern the House. If 
the wishes ef these concerned in the expenditurrs 
of each Department should be complied with, the 
expenses of the Government would be enormons 
indeed, exceeding by millions any heretofore known. 
The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Satron- 
STALL,] who proposed to augment the appropria- 
tions under this single item by the amount of 
$575,000, was himself the man who had the mest 
loudly and thoroughly condemned the expenditures 
of the existing Administration as extravagant, and 
had promulgated that sentiment throughout every 
quarter of the country. So had his political 
friends. But the moment the estimates were 
brought down to a more reduced scale, they were 
the firstto cry out and denounce the Administra- 
tion for its parsimony. What would suit the 
honorable member? The estimates were carefully 
made up frem a view of the whole subject. The 
President and the Secretary of the Navy had had 
the full benefit of the report of the Board of Navy 
Commissioners, on which the gentleman mainly 
founded his amendment; they had beenin posses- 
sion of the fullest information, and had acted on a 
deliberate consideration of the whole. The gen- 
tleman was mistaken if he supposed the Secretary 
of the Treasury alone was concerned in submitting 
the estimates of public expenditures to Congress. 
The estimates from the other Departments were 
not submitted to his correction, but were laid before 
a joint meeting of the whole Cabinet; they had 
agreed on the sum inserted in the bill; and what 
was opposed to it? The naked opinion of the 
Board of Navy Commissioners. 

The estimates which had heretofore been sub- 
mitted, under various heads, in separate sums, 
were now directed to be summed up under one 
head of the present item. The Commissioners now 
told Congress that 144 per cent. of the whole 
value of the Navy wasrequired for its repairs; but 
they had changed their opinion on this subject, 
having formerly ¢onsidered 10 per cent. sufficient. 
In the British service, the rate allowed was 124 
per cent. but heretofore; in our service, 10 per cent. 
had been allowed, and it had proved to be suffi- 
cient. A large amount of the sum appropriated 
last year remained still unexpended, and the bill 
now added to that amount $1,425 000 more. 

{[Mr. Barwarp here inquired of the chairman on 
what data it had been that the Secretary of the 
Navy directed the Board of Navy Commissioners 
to graduate these estimates in such a manner, so 
that they should notexceed, in all, the amount 
of $5,025,0007] 

Mr. Jones replied that he had not inquired 
into the reasons of the Secretary. Congress were 
in possession of the most ample means of ascertain- 
ing the resources of the Government. Mr. J. sup- 
posed that five millions were deemed as mach as 
could be afforded to be applied to this particular 
branch of expenditure. But they were told by 
gentleman that they must not look to the means 
of the Government, but simply have regard to 
what amount of money it was desirable to expend, 
and go on forthwith to appropriate it. If the 
money was not in the Treasury, or to come into it, 
the Government could borrow; and why not? But 
could such acourse be deemed wise in a man’s pri- 
vate concerns? Prudent individuals, before running 
into debt, looked first to their means of payment; 
and the same rule would apply to the affairs of 
Government: Many gentleman were ready to 
make appropriations to any and every amount that 
could be asked, esteeming a national debt a 
national blessing; but Mr. J. did not belong to 
that school; he considered a national debt a 
national curse, and never to be incurred save un- 
der the most urgentand unavoidable necessity. 
If we were at once togo on, and build upa navy 
that should compete with all the navies of 
European powers, it was not twenty, nor forty, 
nor one hundred miilions that would pay the price 
of it. The gentleman had complained that a large 
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portion of the regular fund for the gradual increase 
and improvement of the Navy had been diverted 
from that object; but who had done this? Congress. 
The fand had accumulated to the amount of 
$1,500,000; and Congress thought it best to take a 
part of the money, which would have gone back 
jonto the Treasury, and apply it to the building of 
two steam frigates. Taere were ample materia's 
on hand; and contracts had been entered into for 
the means of constructing 15 ships of the line, 18 
frigates, 15 sloops of war, 9 sieamers, besides cop- 
per and iron, &c. These contracts were autho- 
rized by law; and it was ascerlained that, in 
applying the money of the fund, no inconvenience 
would be sustained. The present bill allowed 
$750,000 for the gradual increase and improve- 
ment of the Navy, and it was founded on safer 
data than the suggestions of any individual 
member. 





HOUSE UF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Mownpbay EVENING, March 1, 1841. 

After the recess, 

The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the fortification bill, reported by the Committee of 
Ways and Means, 

Mr. POPE resumed his remarks. He urged the 
committee not to insist, at this time, on any new 
measures of defence: it was better to postpone it 
entirely for the new Administration, and let them 
take the entire responsibility. He was entirely 
without authority to speak for that Administration, 
but should lend it bis honest and hearty support. 
He gave creditto Mr. Van Buren fer the pacific 
course he bad pursued. He warned gentlemen not 
to tell the nation they could not be kicked into a 
war: it was dangerous Janguage to se excilable a 
people. Give the new Administration fair oppor- 
tunity to ward off the national dangers if it could 
be done with honor and propriety. He should 
make no war speeches and no war reports. He 
concluded by advising his iriends to sufler the bill 
to pass. 

Mr. LINCOLN addressed the commiitee at some 
length in favor of an increased appropriation for 
Boston harbor. 

Mr. HAND was opposed to amendigg this bill 
by inserting the items from another biil. Mr. H. 
was one who believed we should have war. Eng- 
land could not sustain herself long without it; he 
deprecatd, however, all excitement of feeling. 
He hoped the conduct of the people on the borders 
would not be rashly condemned; they certainly 
had received great provocations. He believed the 
new improvements in war were no objection to 
forts; England did not thiak so, for she was repair- 
ing old ones and building new. What we chiefly 
wanted was sufficient fvrtresses and we!}l-stored ar- 
sevals. This lesson was taught us by the expe- 
rience of the last war. (He here paid seme com- 
plime nts to the militia, not very plainly heard by 
the Reporter.) Mr. H. observed that the whole 
sum needed for the entire system of fortress de- 
fence would cust us but sixteen millions. He 
pleaded the necessity and expediency of a fortre:s 
in his own district. 

Afier some remarks from Mr. JAMESON, 

Mr. STARK WEATHER of Ohio, gave notice 
that he should discuss the question at large, and 
tnould not address this committee alone, but tne na- 
sion atlarge. It had been said the Northern fron- 
ier was at the mercy of her Britannic Majesty; but 
yonrg Ohio was ready to meet her Majesty; they 
had there a fortification which she could not ovei- 
come, ho, not with the aid of Russia and Franee. 
She invited the foe to come, and she would make a 
slaughter-house and burying ground of her scil. 
The East were a vation of beggars; a pale-feced 
prople, who ran behind a for'; the people of the 
West meet the enemy on the open field. The 
American people have never yielde their stripes 
and stars to the British lion; (he meant on the wa- 
ter.) Perry had covered the whole lakes with glo- 
ry. Mr.S sad be intended to spea* the ba'ance 
ef the se si:n—not on the question betore the com- 
mittee, for he did not know what that was, Con- 
nec icut gave him birth, and what littie bring'ng up 
he had, he got there. He complimented their enter- 

rise, but charged them with a love «f gain, 
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The CHAIR called the gentleman to order, and 
required him to confine himself to the question. 

Mr. S. insisted he had a right to speak on the 
prospecis of war, and the necessity of defence. He 
derided the idea of defending Maine, because one 
Cape Cad fir>herman could whip twenty British 
sailors on the ocean; so could one Ohio ranger do 
the like to twenty British soldiers on land. We 
had now a hero in the chair—a bero at the head of 
the nation; he would whip them as he did at Tippe- 
canoe. The Indians had carried away their scalps, 
but it was confidently said that thirty were killed. 
This hero was to fight—with whom? With a wo- 
mar. Without money and almost without men he 
had whipped the British; and yet now it was said 
we should be whipped to death. No. Awericaus 
never were whipped with equal advantages. With 
General Harrison at our bead, no nation dare al- 
tack us. Hewas a son of the mother of States, 
but he had lived in Ohio; they knew him when he 
was the clerk of a counting-house; and he had 
burnt more wigwams which were deserted than 
any man living. This argument was conclusive. 
The House must be convinced; it was now time 
to convinces the galleries, He here quoted some 
verses, and then said he should address himself to 
the fairest and most beloved portion of our people. 
Freedom of action and of speech were constitution- 
al right, (this was an episode;) and if he had tbe 
power of keeping the committee in order til! the 4th 
of March, he wished to reply to some remarks 
made three weeks ago. He had so no nation dared 
attack us with our beloved hero at the head of the 
nation. Ithad been said that the election of Gen. 
Harrison settled the question that a tariff law was 
to be passed. 


The CHAIR interposed and reminded Mr. S. 
that the tariff was not in order. 

Mr. S. insisted that it must be, to show how the 
money in this bi'l was to be raised. Some believed 
that a called session was necessary to pass a law 
laying duties on silks and wines. 

The CHAIR again called Mr. S. to order. 

Mr. S. said it had been said there was a deficiene 
cy inthe Treasury; it had been full—was now 
empty, and cid not contain money enough to jicgle 
ona tombstone; yet gentlemen now asked more 
money to fortify a country that needed no fortifica- 
tion, and to increase a navy which, when not haif 
its present number, whipped the navy of England. 
The treasures of the country had been squandered, 
it was said, in erecting palaces of more than East- 
ern magoificence. 

Mr.S. was then’about to speak of the inconsis- 
tency of the Opposition in relation to the furniture 
at the White House, when 

Mr. EVERETT here called to order on the 
ground of irrelevaney. 

Mr. BEATTY. Yes, that is always the case. 
When any of our party are abont to tell gentiemen 
things they do not like, they always shout ‘‘order.” 

Mr. 8. said he would relieve the commitiee of 
all unpleasant feeling. He had sat here for three 
months subject to the same inconvenience. If he 
believed that others, who could not speak a whit 
better than he, could be stopped in Jike manner, he 
would take his seat; but otberwise he could assure 
gentlemen he should speak till the blushes of the 
4th of March appeared. 

The question on the amendment of Mr. Sm:tn, 
proposing to insert $6,600 for Forts Preble and 
Scamme}, in Portland harbor, and $4,000 for re- 
pairing forts at Wiscasset, Damariscotta, Castine, 
and Eastport, in Maine, was then put and decided 
in the negative. 

Mr. CROsS moved an amendment for Fort 
Wayne, $50,000. He earnestly pressed the neces- 
sity of such a work. The Indians were already 
much embiitered against the Government; and if 
they saw it neglecting the frontier, would be em- 
buldened to make an attack. They were not then 
in a condition to repel invasion; and the Govern- 
ment was bound by treaty to preserve peace 
among the Indians, and between them and the set- 
tlers. s 

Mr. JONES opposed the amendment. The pre- 
sent bill applied only to works h:gun; the army bill 
contained some provisions for the, Wesiern fronti r; 
this bill was net the proper plage for them. The 
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site of this fort was notoriously unhealthy, and 
it was proposed to remove the site of the fortifi- 
cations. 

Mr. CROSS urged his point, saying that it would 





| be destraction to that region for the Government to 


withdraw from pesints now fortified. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Hampshire opposed 
ihe amendment in a speech of some length. The 
object embraced in the amendmen', he said, was 
not of sufficient importance to justify an increased 
He had, at all times, labored to keep 


a financial policy simple and economical; and he 
could not now, just at the time the people had been 
seduced into a belief that the expenses of the Admi- 
nistration were extravagant, vote to increase them, 
until the true character of the past expenditares 
were better understood by the people. He then 
proceeded to show that the expenditures of the 
Administration for the ordinary and permanent 
purposes of the Government had been reduced 
below that of any preceding Administration, and 
to detend its general measures, policy, and princi- 
les. 
, The quesiion being put on the amendment, it 
was negatived. 

Mr. KEMBLE meved an amendment for forti- 
fications at the outlet of Lake Champlain, 


| $50,000. 


Mr. Kempe moved an additional section, allow- 
ing the President power to transfer the appropria- 
tions in the bill. 

Mr. EVANS moved to amend the bill by adding 


thereto the following section: 


“For reappropriations of several amounts car- 
ried to the surplus fund for the objects hereinafter 
named: 


“For continuing works at Buffalo harbor, 


| $5,269. 


“For erecting a mound or sea wall along the pe- 
ninsula separating Lake Erie from Buffalo creek, 


43,463. 


“For the sea wall for the preservation of Fair- 
weather island, and repairing the breakwater of 
Black Rock, in Connecticut, $2,800. 

“For the construction of a road from Tallahas- 
see to Iola, in Florida, $9,500. 





“For the military road from Fort Crawford to 
Fert Howard, $232. 

“For Wilmington harbor, Delaware, $2,411. 

“For the improvement of the inland channel be- 
tween St. Mary’s and St. Jobn’s, $6,102. 

“For the improvement of Dog river bar and 
Choc aw pass, in Mobile harbor, $7,134, 

‘For the remeval of obstructions at Ashtabula 


| creek, Ohio, $369. 


“For the improvement of ‘Cleveland harbor, 


| $1,166.” 


Mr. Evans explained the amendment to be for 
the reappropriation of certain smail amounts which 
had gone back into the Trearury. It had been 
earnestly recommended by the War and Treasury 
Departments. The Secretary of War had been 
about to draw the money, but was dissuaded from 
doing so by the persuasions of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, under the assurance that it should be 
reappropriated. The sums were small, and were 
chiefly intended to keep in preservation the public 
property, now so exposed that the Department of 
Wer had not a dollar to pay a man to take care of 
tools. If this prevailed, Mr. Evans should move 
a generalsum of $50,00C tor the preservation of 
public property in various other portions of the 
country. ‘This was a mere reappropriation. 

Mr. JONES inguired for Mr. Evans's authority 
for what he had said relating to the understaading 
between the War and Treasury Deparimenis. 

Mr. EVANS replied that his authorify was that 
of the Head of the War Depariment, from whom 
he quoted a letter in his hand. 

Mr. JONES submitied whether this amendment 
was in order on an appropriation bill, to appropriate 
for roads, harbors, &c. 

The CHAIR ruled the amendment to be out of 
order. 


Mr. JONES moved that the committee rise and 


report the bil!; but withdrew the motion at the re- 
quest of 
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Mr. W. THOMPSON, who moved an amend- 
ment for the preservation of the site of Fort John- 
son, harbor of Charleston, South Carolina, $16,000; 
the case was precisely similar to that in an amend- 
ment which had been adopted. 

Mr. T. read documents from the Department 
showing the need of the appropriation. 

Mr. HOLMES explaincd the facts and support- 
ed the motion of his colleague, urging the necessity 
of a speedy application of aid to save the fort 
from being undermined by the sea. He protested, 
in the name of a commercial people, against the 
meanness and parsimony which had marked the 
proceedings of the Administration on these sub- 
jects. He wasa friend of that Administration, but 
he could not approve of this. Mr. H. said he dil 
dread a war; and he reproached the committee 
with their inertness in making preparations to meet 
the case. 

Mr. THOMPSON moved an amendment for the 
purchase ef an arsenal in Charlesten. In that city 
there was neither arsena) nor custom. house belong- 
ing 'o the United States. If this epportunity was 
Jost, the building used would be bought by a pri- 
vate individnal. 

Mr. JONES objected to the amendment, and the 
CHAIR ruled it out of order. 

The question now coming up on Mr, Kemaue’s 
amendment, giving the President power to transfer 
appropriations, 

Mr. LINCOLN said it was unnecessary, the 
President baviug that power already by law. 

The amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. JEMESON moved to add an appropriation 
of $25,000 tor Fort Leavenworth. He supporied 
the motion by some remarks, observing that it was 
founded on an estimate. Fort Leavenworth was 
the key of the Missouri frontier. Why it was over- 
looked by the Cemmittee of Ways and Means, he 
could not conceive. 

The amendment was negatived. 

Mr. HABERSHAM offered an amendment of 
$5,000 for a fort at Savannah, to preserve it insome 
staie of repair. The Department had recommend- 
ed $50,000. 

The item was rejected. 

Mr. CRANSTON moved $13,000 for complet- 
ing a dyke for the light-house on Goat Isiand. He 
stated the great want of the completion of this 
work. The want of it was.a great annoyance tu 
the commerce, not only of Rhode Island, but from 
all other quarters. 

The amendment was ruled out of order. 

Mr. CROSS moved an amendment of $10,000 
for a military post on the western border of Ar- 
kansas. 

Ruled out of order. 

Mr. JONES moved for the rising of the com- 
mittee. 

Which prevailing, the committee rose and report- 
ed the bill and ameadments to the House. 

Mr. WELLER moved the previcus question; 
which was seconded, put, and carried. 

The amendmenis to the bill were read. 

The item for Fort Macon, North Carolina, hav- 
ing been read, and the question being on concur- 
rence, the yeas and nays were demanded and or- 
dered; and, being taken, resulted as followed: 
Yeays 79, nays 53. 

So the amendment was carried. 

The other amendments having been then agreed 
to— 

The bill was ordered to its third reading, read a 
third time, passed, and sent to the Senate. 

Mr. JONES sent a resolation to the Chair, sus- 
pénding the joint ru'e of the two Houses which pro- 
vides that ‘*‘no bili or resolution that shall have 
passed the House shall be seni to the Senate for 
concurrence on either of the three last days of the 
session,” so far as the Army, Navy, Indian, Fori- 
fication, Milnary Academy, and two other smali 
appropriation bills which passed the House on Sa- 
turday nigh', are concered, which resoluticn was 

teed to. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina moved to 
adjourn, but wi hdrew the motion. 

DISTRICT BANKS. 

Mr. W. COST JOHNSON moved to suspend 

be rules to take from the table the Senate bill to 


| which appealsso powerfully to our humanity. If: 


Bankrupt Bill—Mr. Nicholson. 





continue the corporate existence of the Banks of 
the District of Columbia. 
Mr. CAVE JOHNSON demanded the yeas and 


| nays. 


Mr. W. COST JOHNSON said he would not 


| debate the bill; all he wished was, that a silent vote 
| be taken. 


Mr. WELLER moved to adjourn at a few mi- 
nutes before 8 o’clock, p. m. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina asked the 
yeas and nays; which were ordered. 

Mr. WELLER withdrew the motion, but it was 


_ immediately renewed by another member. 


The yeas and nays were taken, and resulted as 
follows: Yeas 39, nays 103. 

So the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. VANDERPOEL moved a call of the House. 

Mr. LEWIS WILLIAMS moved to adjourn. 

The veas and nays were demanded, but refused. 

And thereupon the House, at a quarter past eight 
o’clock, adjourned. 


REMARKS OF MR. NICHOLSON, 
OF TENNESSEE, 

In Senate, February 16, 1841—The amendment 
offered by Mr. Hubbard to include trading and 
other incorpora'ed companies in the ‘‘bill to es- 
tablish a uniform system of bankruptcy,” being 
under consideration— 

Mr. NICHOLSON adcressed the 
follows: 

Mr. Presipent: I have no disposition to pro- 
tract the debate, whch has already been continued 
until it has Jost much of its interest in the Senate. 
I should be content with giving sik nt votes against 
the bill aud the proposed amendment, but for the 
fact that such votes might be subject to miseon- 
struction. Wiu'thout troubling the Senate, therefore, 
with an elaborate argument, | will only tax its 
patieuce with a brief statement of the reasons 
which will govern me in voting upon ihe measure 
under discussioa. 

« Notbiog but thehigh obligation imposed by a 
sense of duty could restrain me from gratifying 
my own feelings, by supporting a proposition 





Senate as 


evidence were wanted of the immense amount 
and extent o! the distress and suffering which ex- 
ist in every portion and in every rank and cuondi- 
tion of our country, enough to sausfy any mind 
may be found in the memorials which are daily 
presented here, ca'ling upon us to interpose relief 
by passing a bankrupt law. There are high con- 
sideratious of public policy, as well as of humanity, 
which strongly incline me to lenda favorable ear 
to these numerous appeals. lam satisfied that 
whilst the passage of a bankrupt law would open 


| a speedy way to the deliverance of thousands of 


| honest, but unfortunate, debtors, who have fellen 


victims to the abuses of the credit system, it 
would, at the same lime, restore their energies, 
and enab'e them to become again valuable mem- 
bers of society. I hold that, in too many cases, 
the man who is bowed down under a weight of in- 


_ debtedness, from which he capnot hope to relieve 


himself by his own exertions, is worth but little to 
himself, bis femily, or his country. 

But whilst I thus frankly acknowledged the force 
of these high and humane considerations, duty 
demands that I shall not forget the true natare 
and character of the remedy proposed for relief. 
We are called upon to step in between the creditor 
aud his debtor, and, by the exercise of an extra- 


| ordinary power, to annul their contracts entered 


into voluntarily, and upon valuable considerations. 


_ We are appealed to for relief, by pronouncing 


| bends, entered into with all formality and solemnity, 


- pull and void: to enter the very temples of justice, 
| to close their door against the creditor, and even 


to vacate the very records of the cour's; and all 
this we are called upon to do, without the consent, 
and even against the remons'rances of the creditor. 
That sucha power exists in Congress, and in Con- 
gress alone, is conceded, at least sofar as the 
trading part of the community in concerned. But 
the history of our country proves that it has laid 
dormant in the Ccnstituuon, with the exception of 
about three years, during ovr whole existence as 
a Government, Linfer from this fact, that there 
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is asettled repugnance in the American character 
to the exercise of a power which interferes with 
individual contracts, Our history is marked with 
periodical revulsions in the monetary affairs of 
the country, attended, time after time, with a de. 
gree of suffering and bankruptcy equal, at least in 
amount and extent, to that which now exisis. In 
every such instance, except one, the native ener- 
gies of our countrymen have enabled them to re. 
cover from their embarrassments without the in. 
terference of this Government. On one occasion 
only was a bankrupt law resorted to; and then, 
although enacted to continue in force for but five 
years, it was permitted to standin force for but 
three years. 

But there is another consideration connected 
wih} the subject, which goes far in determining 
my vote. Amidst that heavy mass of memorials 
under which our tables are groaning, I find not one 
from the Siate which I have the honor, in part, to 
represent. The citizens of that State have not 
escaped the calamities which have fallen upon 
the enterprising in other portions of the country, 
They, too, have pushed the credit system to an ex- 
treme point, and they, too, are reaping the bitter 
consequences. But, so far, they are‘enduring their 
fatesilently, and, I trust, are appealing success. 
fully to the resources of industry and economy for 
relief. It is certain, at least, that their voices have 
not been heard in this chamber. 

Under the influence of such considerations, I 
cannot, at this time, consent to exercise a power 
so Gelicate and responsible. But, in coming to 
this conclusion, candor requires me to state, that 
if, upon more matureconsidera‘ion, I shall become 
convinced that the exeicise ,of this power ought to 
be resorted to, and especially if the developments 
of public sentiments in my own State shall indicate 
a wish for such relie’, I shall not feel myself so 
committed by my present course, as to preclude 
me from acting differently hereatter. 

Having said thus muchin explanation of my 
vote on the original bill, 1 will now proceed to ex- 
amixe the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from New Hampshire, (Mr. Husparp.] That 
amendment proposes to place banking and other 
trading corporations on the same footing with in- 
dividual traders. If they are at any time unable 
or unwilling to redeem their notes with specie, and, 
upon demand made, refuse so todo, they are by 
this amendment to be declared bankrupt, and be 
placed in the hands of commissioners, their affairs 
wound up,and their effects distributed amongst 
their creditors. It is designed to operate as a 
preventive measure against the frequent recarrence 
of those fatal expansicns and contractions of the 
bank paper currency, which lie at the bottom of 
the ruin and distress which never fail to follow 
these abuses of the credit system. 

It cannot be denied that such a restriction would 
go far towards checking and limiting the issues of 
banks. That it weuld secure an entirely stable 
currency would be more than could be reasonably 
anticipated. So long as that radical defect in 
our system of banking continnes, of uniting in 
the same corporation the right of lending and of 
crealing currency, expansions and contractions to 
some extent must exist. Our whole experience 
fully demonstrates the necessity of adopting some 
some remedy which will limit the ruinous ten- 
dency to constant flactuations in the currency of 
the country. On this question there can be but 
one sentiment in this country. The disasters 
which have from time to time befallen every in- 
terest in society, arising from rapid changes and 
vacillations in the prices of property and the re- 
wards of labor, produced in every instance by sud- 
den contractions of an expanded currency, have 
been so many powerful arguments, going to 
strengthen and confirm this sentiment. 

The only quesiion now open with the people is 
that which relates to the best means of securing 
some degree of stability in the currency. 

A portion of the present Opposition party main- 
tain, that a National Bank would furnish the most 
effectualremedy. In support of their proposition, 
they have a stereotyped argument, which they have 
urged for years with unceasing zeal and with no 
little effect. That argument is, that a Natienal 
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Bank is needed as a head to the banking system, to 
control, restrain, and regulate the operations of the 
State institutions. e deny that such an 
institution would have the disposition, even if 
it possessed the power, to restrain and regulate the 
State banks. We maintain that, from its very na- 
ture and organization, it would have -the same in- 
terests, and would be actuated by the same motives; 
and would, consequently, follow the same line of 

icy which has characterized the operations of 
the State banks. Instead of acting as a regulator, 
we maintain that it would set anexample, and lead 
the way, in expanding and contracting whenever 
its interest, or the interest of its political friends, 
dictated either course; and that the State banks 
would follow the example either from the same mo- 
tives of interest, or because of their inability to re- 
sist the influence of the example. We maintain 
that the history of the late United States Bank, both 
as a National and State institution, fully sustains 
our positions. 

The American people are jealous of a great cen- 
tral moneyed power, the leading recommendation 
of which is its capacity to control the State insti- 
tutions. They see in it the power of regulating, 
without restraint or responsibility, the value of 
their property and their labor, whilst its political 
energies would be irresisiible. Hence it is, that the 
friends of a National Bank succeed best in times of 
panic and embarrassment in urging their proposi- 
tion. Seeing no other immediate prospect of relief, 
the peopie relax their antipathies to a National 
Bark, and lend a favorabie ear to the appeals of 
bank men. But whilst we thus confidently contro- 
vert the efficacy of the measure proposed by our 
opponents, still we agree with them in the senti- 
meat, that some remedy is necessary for our disor- 
dered and defective system of currency. One of 
the chief recommendations of the Independent 
Treasury system to the people, was the promise 
which it held out of restraining, to some extent, the 
excessire issues of Sia'e banks. Whilst that great 
measure rests for its claims tosupport upon other 
principles, [ doubt whether it did not receive the 
public approbation mainiy because it promised to 
operate as a partial regulator of the State banks. 
When the constitutional Treasury system was pre- 
sented to the people as an antagonist measure to a 
National Bank, the condition of the times gave to 
our opponents a decided advantage in that issue. 
The people saw the bank paper rapidly withdraw- 
ing from circulation, the prices of property and of 
Jabor rapidly sinking, with ruin and bankroptecy 
following in the train of the contraction of the cur- 
rency. They desired relief—more circulation. We 
presented the Independent Treasury system as 
a means of safety to tre Government; but we 
did not propose relief by increasing the cur- 
rency. Our opponents presented a National 
Bank; and with that they promised to afford 
reliei, by gratifying the wishes of the people 
fur an increase of circulating medium. Amidst 
the panic and pressure, the great purposes of 
the Independent Treasury were either overlooked 
or grossly misrepresen'ed; whilst the National 
Ban« interest was strengthened, because that 
measure was more in harmony with the feelings of 
the times. These two measures are by no means 
necessarily, or even properly, antagonists of each 
other. If a National Bank is ever established, I 
hope it will not be intrasted with the custody and 
the use of the public money; but that such an in- 
stitution may be disconnected from the Govern- 
ment, and operate within ils proper commercial 
sphere. . 

I have referred to the late issue between the In- 
dependent Treasury system and a National Bank, 
by way more fally of establishing the proposition, 
that the whole people, of every political division, 
are united in the sentiment that some effectual pre- 
yentive against the disorders of the currency ought 
to be applied. Onur opponents have proposed their 
remedy—it is a great central bank. We have pro- 
posed no remedy—literaily none—which holds out 
the promise of a corrective. 

Can it be wise to wait longer on the States? 
Sarely we must now be satisfied that the States 
either cannot or will not apply the corrective to 
their banks, Upon the doctrine that their charters 
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of incorporation are contracts between the States || delezated authority. In compliance with this car. 


and the corporators, it is ceriain that ihe States, in 
very many instances, have surrendered the power 
of reforming their banking institutions. If they 
still possess the power, they can Dever act ia con- 
cert in adopting the necessary measures. In the 
present condition of things, we must either sub- 
mit to the creation of a National Bank, with 
all its dangers, or we must await the inevi- 
table destruction which must, seoner or later, be- 
fal the present banking system, and then take our 
position on an exclusive metallic circulation; or, 
which would be worse, we must give ourselves up 
toa permanent inconvertible bank paper system. 
For my own part, I have no intention to abide by 
either of these alternatives. I believe the power 
exists in Congress to apply a remedy to the State 
banks, and I hold it to be our duty to exercise that 
power. 

I know that there are some who cherish a jea- 
lousy towards the exercise of Federal powers, 
which amounts, in some cases, almost to fastidi- 
ousness. I do not yield, even to them, in my devo- 
ticn to the reserved rights of the States; but, at 
the same time, I feel myself under obligations, 
equally ashigh, to maintain the powers delegated 
to this Government. But is the application of a 
bankrupt law by Congress to trading cerporations 
any encroachment upon the rights of the States? 
If these corporations were parts of the machine- 
ry of the State Governments, and were consti- 
tuents of the body politic, there would be plausi- 
bility in the objection. But they are private 
companies, organized for individual purposes of 
trade, eadued by legislation with certain peculiar 
franchises, to enable them to prosecute their trades 
with more convenience and benefit to themselves. 
They have been termed by some gentlemen ‘‘ema- 
nations cf State sovereignty,” and by others ‘‘crea- 
tures of sovereignty;” as if there was some 
gteat magic in these vague expressions, Why 
are corporations suppcsed to be endowed with at- 
tributes of sovereignty? How do they differ 
from other “creatures” or “emanations” of legi;- 
lative power? Inno respect, except that, accord- 
ing to the prevalent doctrine of the day, they are 
above the reach and beyend the control of the 
powers that gave them being. Upen this doce 
trine, they are not merely “emanations” of sove- 
reignty, but they are genuine sovereign‘tes—-so far, 
atleast, as the Sates are concerned. Do they 
derive this high endowment from the States? 
Most unquestionably not. They are made to 
essume the character of contiacis; and hence, 
under the Federal Constitu'ion, they are shielded 
and protected from Siate interference. That pria- 
ciple, then, which is suppused to attach to corpora- 
tions the attribute of sovereignty, is not derived 
from the States, but from that Constitution whose 
powers we are called upon to exercise. Take from 
them the protection of the Federa! Constitution, 
and you sink them to the level of all o:her State 
laws, subject to State legislation and control, and 
stripped of all pretensions to sovereignty. Bat if the 
dcectrine be correct, that neither the Siate nor Fe- 
deral Government can interfere with corporations, 
then this whole land is checkered over with thou- 
sands of sovereignties, in which are concentrated 
a vast amount of the wealth of the country, above 
law, and capable of giving law to the Union. How 
ba:eless, then, is the objection, that a bankrupt law 
applicable to trading corporations is an encroach- 
ment upon State righ's. So far from being true, 
the measure is designe: to curtail the high prero- 
gatives of these litle sovereignties, and to bring 
them down to subordinstion to law. It is the exer- 
cise of a power which comes in aid of the righ's of 
the States, which are reoered inefficient and impo- 
tent from having surrendered the right of impairing 
contrac's. How very litle of State sovereignty is 
left unemanated, if the tens of thousands of corpora- 
tions for various trading purposes are subject nei- 
ther to State or Federal conirol. 

But the great objection to this measure, which 
has been pressed with uncommon zeal and abil:ty, 
is, that it is not warranted by the Constitu- 
tion. I acknowledge the doctrine, that whenever 
Congress proposes to exercise a power, those who 
support it ought to be prepared to show their 








dinal doctrine, | poiat to the power in the Consti- 
tution which authorizes Congress to “pass uni- 
form laws on the subject of bankrupcies.” [| 
shall notstop io inquire whether the framers of 
the Constitution used the term ‘‘bankrupicy” in 
its limited and technical sense, as applicable only 
to “traders;” or whether they used it in i's broad 
and ordinary accepiation, as synonymous with 
“insolvency.” This inquiry is unnecessary for 
my present purpose. In the limited and technical 
sense of the term, by the English law, and in our 
own country atthe time of the formation of our 
Constitution, all individual bankers and traders 
were embraced as proper objects of the bankrupt 
laws. This is conceded on all hands; and it is 
further conceded, that Congress now has the power 
toinclude in a bankrupt law individuals who are 
or may be engaged in banking or trading in their 
individual capacities. But the argument is, that 
so soon as these individuals are vested with corpo- 
rate powers and privileges, they are withdrawn 
from the operation of a bankrapt law, aod may 
claim exemption under their charters of incorpora- 
tion. 

It becomes important to inquire for that peculiar 
principle in a charter of incorporation, which 
throws this impenetrable shield around the cor- 
porators. They have acommon name, by which 
they transact busivess, and by which they sue aad 
are sued. This privilege is given, merely to 
enable them to carry on business with more con- 
venience. Tae magic principle cannot be located 
in the name. They have perpetual succession, 
This privileze is designed to avoid the consequen- 
ces of the death of any of the members of the 
company, and surely communicates no pecu- 
liar right of exemption from the operation 
of a bankrupt law. They have a common 
seal—it wili not be contended that there is 
any virtue in this privilege. The individual 
property of the corporators, in many charters, 
and protected from Srate interference. That 
principle, then, which is supposed to attach to cor- 
porations the attribute of sovereignty, isnot de- 
rived from the States, but from that Constitution 
whose powers we are called upon to exercise. 
Take from them the protection of the Federal Con- 
stitution, aod you sink them to the level of all other 
State laws, subject to State legislation and control, 
and stripped of ali pretensions to sovereignty. 
Bat if the doctrine be correct, that neither the State 
nor Federal Government can interfere with cor- 
por -tions, then this whole land is checkered over 
with thousands of sovereignties, in which are con- 
centrated a vast amount of the wealih of the 
country, above law, and capab!e of giving law to 
the Union. How baseless, then, is the objection, 
that a bankrupt law applicable to trading corpora- 
tions, is anencroachment upon Srate rights. So 
far fiom being true, the measure is designed to 
curtail the high prerogatives of these little sove- 
| reignties, and to briog ‘hem down to subordination 
tolaw. Itis the exercise of a power which comes 
in aid of the rights of the States, which are rendered 
inefficient and impotent from having surrendered 
the right of impairing cuntracts. How very littie 
of State sovereignty is left unemanated, if the tens 
of thousands of corporations for various trading 
purposes are subject neither to State or Federal 
contol. 

But the great objection to this measure, which 
has been pressed with uncommon zvral and ability, 
is, that it is not warranted by the Constitution. 
I acknowledge the doctrine, that whenever Con- 
gress proposes to exercise a power, those who 
support it ought to be prepared to show their 
delegated authority. In compliance with this 
cardinal doctrine, I point to the powerin the Con- 
stitution which authorizes Congress to “pass uni- 
form laws on the subject of bankrupties.” 1 shall 
not s'op to inqaire whether the framers of the Con- 
stitution used the term “bankropicy” i its limited 
and technical sense, as applicable only to “traders;” 
or whether they used itin its bro»d and ordinary 
acceptation, as synonymous with ‘‘insolvency.” 
Tnis inquiry is unnecessary for my present purpose. 
In the limited and technical sense of the term, by 
the English law, andin our own country at the 
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time of the formation of our Constitution, all indi- | 


vidual bankers and traders were emb.aced as pro- | 


per objects of the bankrupt laws. This is conceded 
on all hands; and it is further conceded, that Con- 
gress now has the power to include in a bankrupt 
law individuals who are or may be engaged in 
banking or trading in their individual capacities. 
But the argument is, that so soon as the-e indivi- 
duals are vested with corporate powers and privi- 
leges, they are withdrawn from the operation ofa 
bankrupt Jaw, and may claim exemption under 
their charters of ineorporation. 

It becomes important to inguire for that peculiar 
principle in a charter of incorporation, which 
throws this impenetrable shield around the cor- 
porators. They have acommon name, by which 
they transact business, and by which they sue and 
are sued. This privilege is given, merely to 
enable them to carry on business with more con- 
veniernce. The magic principle cannot be located 
in the name. They have perpetual succession. 
This privilege is designed to avoid the ccnsequen- 
ces of the death of any of the members of 
the company, and surely communicates no 
peculiar right of exemption from the opera- 
tion of a bankrupt law. They have a com- 
mon seal—it will not be contended that there 
is any virtue in this privilege. The individual 
property of the corporators, in many charters, 
is exer pt fiom liability for the payment of the 
debts of the corporation. This extraordinary 
privilege cannot be supposed to carry with it the 
still higher exemption from the operation of laws 
which are binding on all other persons. These 
are the leading franchises which attach to trading 
corporations. Examining them singly, or in com- 
bination, I am utterly ata loss to comprehend the 
peculiar process by which they convert the in- 
dividuals composing the corporation into a being 
beyond the reach ofa law, which is admitted to 
apply to them as individuals. 

But it must be admitted, that there is one princi- 
ple connected with trading corporations, as the 
law is generally understood, which is peculiar, and 
endows them with singular rights. I allude to the 
principle, that by our law, trading Corporations are 
endowed with the dignity of contracts and being 
contracts entered into with sovereign States, they 
are placed beyond the control of those States. 
Henc~*, the inference may be, that they are also 
beyond the interference of the United States. I 
will test the efficacy of this high principle 
of esrporations, by a few familiar illustrations. 

Brokers are aclass of traders, who come strictly 
within thedesign of a bankrupt law. In some 
States, the trade of a broker isa franchise. It can 
only be prosecuted by those who pay a specific sum 
to the State for the privilege. When the specific 
sum is paid, the State issues a license au'borizing 
the broker to follow his trade for a speesfied time. 
Here is a contract between the sovereign State and 
and an individual, by which, fora valuable con- 
sidearation, she parts with a small “emanation” of 
her sovereignty, and confers it upon a broker. Will 
any one contend that this broker could claim an ex- 
emption from a bankrupt law, upon the ground that 
he carried on his trade by virtue of a contract 
with the State? He could claim such exemption, 
with the same reason, and upon the very same 
grounds, on which itis claimed for corporations. 

I next take the case of the merchants: they have 
ever been the peculiar subjects oo which bankrupt 
jawshave operated. In many States, they buy 
and sell goods, wares, and merchandise, under 
contracts with those States. They, too, are en- 
dowed with a small “emanation of State sove- 
reignty,”’ in the shape ofa license to merchandise. 
1 ask if they cannot claim an exemption froma 
bankrupt law, by Virtue of their contract wiih the 
State, with the same force with which trading cor: 
porations can set up tke claim? 

But, I will take another illustration, which I 
think is still more forcible. Unincorporated bank- 
ers have always been subject to bankrupt Jaws. 
There is now, and has been for many years, in 
the State of Tennessee, a private bank without 
any corporation, whose notes have circulated as 
freely, and whose standing is as good as our in- 
¢ rporated banks. 


I refer to the Bank of Yeat- | 
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man, Woods, and Co. in the city of Nashville. 
The bill now on your table, if passed iatoa law, 
will operate upon this bank. It has no common 
name, ho common seal, no perpeiual succession, 
and the owners of the stock are liable, to the full 
extent of their property, for all itsdebts. Yet, this 
bank exists and trades under a contract with 
the State of Tennessee, by which the owners of 
the bank agreed to pay to the State, annually, 
five hundred dollars for the privilege of bank- 
ing. This privilege is secured by an act of the 
General Assembly of the State, which is just 
as irrevocable, on the doctrine that it is a contract, 
as the charter of anincorporated bank. What 
one reason can the stockholders of the Union 
Bank of Tenneszee, which is incorporated, set up, 
by way of exempting themselves from a bankrupt 
law, which cannot be urged with the same force 
by the Bank of Yeatman, Woods, and Co.? Both 
banks exist by virtue of acts of the State Legislature 
—both have a subsisting contract with the State— 
yet, that one which has the fewest privileges from 
ihe State, is admitted to be subject to a bankrupt 
law, whilst that which enjoys extraordinary priv - 
leges from the Slate, is said to be thereby exempted 
froma bankrupt law. To make the case still 
stronger: will any one contend, that if the Legisla- 
ture of Tennessee were to authorize the Bank of 
Yeatman, Woods, and Co. to have a common name, 
and a common seal, and exempt the individual 
property of the owners from the debts of the com- 
pany, that they could any more claim exemplion 
from a bankrupt law than they can now? 

If it be true that the incorporation of a company 
of individuals, for trading purposes, renders the 
bankrupt power in Congress inapplicable to them, 
then are brokers, merchants, bankers, and all other 
traders, who trade under license, also exempt, and 
the granted power becomes a dead letter. Under 
such a doctrine, the State Legislatures have the 
power of exempting every class and species of 
trade and occupation from the operation of a 
bankrupt law. They have butto extend over 
them acts of incorporation, and they completely 
annihilate the bankrart power of Congress, 

The question which Iam now considering, has 
been discussed with great ability by the Senator 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Catuoun.] That I may 
not do his argument injastice, by attempting to 
state it, I will read a paragraph froma speech 
made by him in 1840, in the Senate. He then 
said: 

“But we have not yet reached the real difficulty. 
ifthe power was ever so appropriate, and the 
only one that was—if precedents were innumerable 
—it would only prove that this Government would 
have the right of applyingthe power to incorpora- 
tions of its own creating. Itcould not go an inch 
beyond, and would leave the great difficulty ur- 
touched; the right of Congress to include State 
corporations in an act of bankruptcy passed by 
is authority! Where is such a power to be found 
in the Constitution? It seems to be forgot that 
this and the State Governments are co-ordinate 
Governments, emanating from the same authority, 
and making together one complex, but harmonious 
and teautiful system, in which each, within its 
allotted sphere, is independent and cc-equal with 
the other. Ifone has a right to create, the other 
cannot have the right to destroy.” 

Toe paragraph which I have jast read, con- 
tains the whole argument condensed and com- 
pressed, within a half a dezen lines. In the 
general principle laid down by the honorable 
Senator I fully concur. It is clearly true, that 
the General and State Governmests are co-ordinate; 
and, within the:r allotted spheres, independent and 
co-equal. In framing the Constitution, the founders 
of our Government were two wise not to foresee, 
that, in exercising the powers of the respective 
Governments, there must necessarily be constant 
danger of serious conisions untess the harmony of 
the two systems should be secured by providing, 
in advanee, against such contingencies. This 
harmony was attainabe only by giving supremacy 
to the laws of one or the other system, in all cases 
of conflict. This supremacy was given to the laws 
of the General Government m_ that clause of the 
Constitution which provides that the Constitution 
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and the laws of the United States, which shall be 
made in pursnance thereof, shall be the supreme 
law of the land. It was impossible that any reach 
of human wisdom could bave made an enumeration 
of delegated powers so definite and minute as 
wholly to avoid the danger ot occasional conflicts, 
Conscious of its impracticability, the framers of 
the Constitution wissly provided against such 
emergencies, by giving supremacy to the constitu- 
tional laws of the Union. But to give to the laws 
of the General Government this supremacy over 
a conflicting State law, that Government cust be 
clearly in its allotted sphere, exercising either 
specifically delegated powers, or powers necessary 
and proper for the execution of some one of those 
specifically granted. 

I am thos peculiar in defining the sense in 
which the great principle assumed by the Senator 
from South Carolina is admitted to be correct, be- 
cause I apprehend that the great error in that 
Senator’s argument will be found in his having ap- 
plied the priceiple in a wrong sense. He seems to 
regard the independence and equality of the two 
Governments as arising from the fact, that there 
are certain specific powers delegated to the General 
Government, whilst he would contend that all other 
powers are reserved to the States. I maintain, that 
not only the specific powers which are enumerated 
in the Consiitation are delegated, but that 
all other powers necessary and pro,er for the ex- 
ecution of those specifically enumerated, are 
also delegated. powers; and that Jaws passed 
in pursuance thereof, are as supreme as 
those passed in pursnance of the specificaliy 
enumerated powers. Whilst he will admit that 
State laws, coming in collision with United States 
Jaws passed in pursuance of delegated powers, 
must give way to their supremacy, he maintains 
that United States laws, passed in pursuance of the 
power 'o pass necessary and proper laws for the 
execution of the enumerated powers, must give 
way to State laws when they conflict. In this, 
consists the difference in our opinions as to the 
manner in which the two Governments are co-ordi- 
nate and co-equal. He regards one portion of the 
United States laws (those passed in pursuance of 
specifically delegated powers) as supreme; another 
portion, (‘}hose passed to execute specific powers, 
although constitutional, as he admits,) he regards 
as subordinate to State laws, when they conflict. I 
regard all the laws of the United States, passed in 
pursuance of powers granted in the Constitution, 
whether specifically enumerated or not, as supreme 
over all State laws coming in confl ct with them. I 
know of no au hority for assigaing different de- 
grees of dignity to different classes of United States 
laws passed in pursuance of the C-nstitution. 

I come now to the inference which the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. Carnoun] draws from 
this great principle. Because the twe Govern- 
ments, within their allotted spheres, are co-ordinate 
and co-equal, he infers that, “‘what one has a right 
to create, the other cannot have a right to destroy.” 
The States have the right to create banks; hence, 
his argument is, that the United States cannot have 
aright to destroy those banks. In this position, 
the honorable Sena‘or takes it for granted thata 
bankrupt laws a measure of destruction to the 
State banks. I will hereafter show that, in this, 
he wholly mistakes its operation. For the pre- 
sent, I will test his argument, even upon the sup- 
position that it is a measure of destruction. 
1 admit that the States have the right to create 
banks; but, at the same time, it must be re- 
membered, that Congress bas the right to “‘pass 
uniform Jaws on the subject of bankruptcies.” 
This is ove of the specifically delegated pow- 
ers; and, even upon the argument of the Sena- 
tor, must be supreme. If a Siate creates a bank, 
which, by becoming insolvent, subjects itself to the 
I-gitimate operation of a bankrupt law, cam any 
propesition be clearer than that the bankrupt law, 
which is supreme, must take its course, even though 
it is destructive of the bank. This consequence re- 
sults necessarily from the supremacy of the bank- 
rupt law. 

But Iam far from admitting that the operation 
of a bankropt law involves the destruction of the 
banks, and other trading corporations to which it 
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may be applied. It proposes to mete out to them 
the same remedy which it applies to other traders. 
If they become insolvent, and are unable to pay 
their debts, or if they become dishonest, and refuse 
to pay them, the bankrupt law takes hold upon the 
property of the corporation, winds up its affairs, 
and distributes the effects amongst its creditors. It 
dces the same things with brokers, merchants, and 
other traders. The broker, or merchant, or private 
banker, can as well argue that the law destroys their 
trades, as can the corporation. It leaves them all 
with their franchi:es and privileges unimpaired. 
The broker has the same right, under his license, 
to resume his trade after his effects have been given 
up, as he had before. So also the merchant and 
private banker, and so also the incorporated bank- 
ers, have all their franchises left animpaired. 
Their common name—their common seal—their 
right of succession—the exemption of their indivi- 
dual property—all these, which constitute their cor- 
porate being, remain in full force and existence— 
none of them are impaired, much less destroyed. If 
their effects are gone, they have still the right to 
proceed upon their charter, procure other capital, 
and again commence operations under the same 
corporate existence. The body corporate still ex- 
ists, with all its immunities, faculties, and func- 
tions, as well after the bankrupt law has spent its 
force as before. 

My conclusion is, that the argument of the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina is unsound, in the first 
place, in denying to a bankrupt law that suprema- 
cy to which it is entitled, and, in the next place, in 
regarding the bankrupt law as the exercise of a 
right desiructive of the right of the States to create 
corporations, 

Bat there is still another argument somewhat re- 
lied on to show that we have no power toapply a 
bankrupt law to corporations. It is said that, up 
to the time our Constitution was formed, no in- 
stance is to be found, either in England or Ameri- 
ca, in which a bankrupt law had been applied to 
corporations. Hence itis inferred that the fra- 
mers of the Constitution did not design to include 
corporations. The fact may be, and I believe is, 
true, that no such instance can be found; but it 
by no means follows, that an exemption of trading 
corporations is the nece.sary consequence. It 
could hardly have been anticipated by the framers 
of our Constitution, that, in little more than half a 
century, nearly a thousand banking corporations, 
and tens of thousands of other trading corporations, 
would spring up under the patronage of State au- 
thority. The true question is, whether, if they had 
foreseen the evils that were to arise by the abuse 
of corporations, they would have granted to them 
a special exemption from the cperation of the 
bankrupt power. Itisindisputabie, that trading 
corporations come within the scope and purview of 
the bankrupt policy, and it is altogether probable 
that, if the present state of things could have been 
foreseen, instead of exempting, they would, with 
even more clearness, have granted the power. 

The result of my reflections on this subject is, 
that the power to include banking and other trading 
corporations in a bankrupt law is clearly delegated. 
I regard it as a power of great value, and the only 
one in the Constitution which enables this Govern- 
ment to furnish a corrective to the abuses of State 
banking. Iregard it as unfortunate for the coun- 
try, that it has been suffered to lie dormant so long 
in the Constitution. Much of the distress which 
the country has suffered from time to time frem the 
excesses of paper currency, might have been 
averted by the application of this remedy; and, I 
trust, the time is not very remote, when it will be 
called into exercise, to operate as a permanent 
check upon the acknowledged evils of our banking 
system. 

But, as well satisfied as I am of the existence of 
this power in the Constitution, and of i's great 
value, I would be far from making an appli- 
calion of it at the present moment. Whatever 
excesses the banks may have been guilty of in 
times past, and however much we may be dis- 
posed to censure their misconduct, we cannot shat 
our eyes to the fact, that, in their excesses, they 
bat went along with the spirit of the times. 
That they stimulated the public mind, and fur- 
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nished the means for speculation, cannot be denied; 
but, atthe same time, it must be admitted, that 
the state of the public mind seemed not only at 
the time to justify, but even to demand a liberal 
policy of discounting by them. In their present 
crippled condition, and in the present embarrassed 
condition of the country, it is a serious question, 
whether any measure should be taken to coerce 
the banks to a speedy and rigid collection of 
their debts. They are suspended, and unable to 
resume, because their debtors are suspended, 
and unable to pay to them their debts. A bank- 
rupt law, either to take immediate effect, or to 
commence ata future day not remote, would in- 
evitably operate to increase very largely the exist- 
ing embarrassments of the people. A system of 
prompt and rigid collections would necessarily 
commence with the banks against their debtors, 
and, from them, extend throughout the whole com- 
munity. It is estimated that the debts now due to 
the banks in the United States amount to about five 
hundred millions of dollars. It is impossible to 
calculate the immense distress which the sudden 
enforcement of the collection of this vast amount 
of debt would produce. There is no remedy for 
the distresses of the country which can be furnish- 
ed by legislation. Any attempt at it must aggra- 
vate the hardness of the times. The establishment 
cfa National Bank would but increase the present 
embarrassments. The passage of a bankrupt law 
applicable to banks would have the same effect. 
Mutual forbearance, renewed industry, and rigid 
economy, are the only certain remedies for the re- 
covery of the country from its present distressed 
condition. When these infalible remedies shall 
have effected a restoration of the times, and ena- 
bled the solvent banks to resume in good faith, 
then, in my judgment, would be the proper time to 
subject them to the operation of a bankrupt law. 
It would then operate, not to the destraction of the 
State banks, or to the aggravation of existing em- 
barrassments, but as a check on future banking 
excesses, and a preventive of future suspensions. 
If I should be called on, under such circumstances, 
to decide upon a bankrupt bill, {shall most cheerfully 
give it my support. But, at present, I cannot con- 
sent to exercise even that valuable power, when 
the consequences would be so fatal. 
APPENDIX. 

Since the foregoing speech was delivered, my 
attention has been drawn to a report, submitted to 
the Senate by the Secretary of the Treasury on the 
12th of February, 1841, showing the losses of the 
General Government and of the people of the 
United States, from the use of banks and bank pa- 
per. The facts contained in this document present 
the evils of our banking system ia so strong a 
view, and prove so conclusively the necessity of 
some measure that will regula‘e or check the abuses 
of that system, that I feel myself justified in ap- 
dending the following statements, culled and con- 
densed from that document: 

TABLE A. 


Losses sustuined by the Federal Government, by the em- 
ployment of banks and bank paper before the year 1837, 
and since. 

Loss on the depreciation of bank paper prior to 
1837 - . : 2 ° ~ $5,500,000 

Lass by banks as depositories prior to 1837 900.600 

Loss by using banks as depositories since 1837 100,000 

Loss on bank notes taken and not redeemed prior 
to 1837 - . . . : : 80,000 

Loss on bank notes taken and not redeemed since 
1837 - . - - . . 40,000 

Computed interest on aggregate losses 8,572,000 





Total principal and in:erest - $15.492 000 





In 1830, the Commit'ce of Ways and Means in 
the House of Representa:ives estimated the loss on 
the depreciation of ban paper received prior to 
1817, at $34,000,000. I. this estimate, the com- 
mi.tee are supposed to have taken into considera- 
tion the facts that, afier August, 1814, loaas were 
made to the Government in irredeemable paper, at 
a high premium, and which loans w:re finally dis- 
charged in specie,’or its equivalent. 


_ Taste B 1. 
The number and capital of banks which have failed in the 
; nited Slates since 1789. 
Capital of 20 banks failing before 1311 


s - $3,000,000 
Capital of 195 banks failing from 1811 to 183) 


- 36,787,309 
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Capital of 150 banks failing from 1830 to 1841 - 12,000,000 
Whole number 395, and their whole capital - $96,787,309 


This compuiation does not include the United 
States Bank, which suspended whilst the report was 
preparing. If this third suspension turns out to be 
a failure, as many believe, an addition of $35,000,- 
000 must be made to the above amount of 
$96,787,309. 

Taste B 2. 
Losses by the hanks which have failed since 1739, computed 





on their capttal circulation, deposites, and balanees 
owing. 
Loss on capital - $72,509,481 
Loss on circulation - : - . 18,147,620 
Loss on deposites, and balances to banks - 18,147 620 
Total - 


$108 885,721 





Taece B 3. 
Loss by the community, through aepreciation of bank paper, 
in cases of suspension of specie payments. 


Loss by the suspension from 1814 to 1817 - $22,500,000 
Loss from 1817 to 1838 ° : : , 44,000,000 
Loss from 1889 to [811 . : . 22,500,000 
Loss at other times by depreciation 6,000,000 





Total - $95.000,000 





Taece B 4. 
Aggregate of losses since 1759 to the oor through the ex- 
istence of banks, and the use of 6 

Loszes by bank failures . - $108,885,721 
Losses by suspensions and consequent deprecia- 

tion of paper : . - . ° 95,900,000 
Losses by destruction of bank notes by accident 7,121,000 
Losses by counterfeit bank notes beyond losses by 

coin - . - . - . 
Losses by fluctuations in paper currency, affecting 

ptices,&c. &c.- : ° . . 


ank paper. 


4,444,444 
150,000,000 





Aggregate computed - - $365,451,496 


— 
—— 


Tapie C. 

Amount paid by the community to the banks, amnually, the 

last ten years, for the use of banking institutions. 

The result of this estimate is, that the whole payments made to 
the banks for the use of them, their capital, &e during the 
last ten years, has been, in the aggregate - $'282,000,000 

This wou!d be, annually, an average of 28,200,000 


The income or gross profits of banks are de- 
rived not only from loans of the capital, deposites, 
and circulation over and above the specie on hand, 
but from exchanges, and a larger interest than 6 
per cent. in all cases; and hence, it is estimated, 
that the annual gross profits must average 12 per 
cent. on the capital. For the last ten years, the 
estimated average bank capital, yearly, has been 
$235 000,000; on this amount, a profit of 12 per 
cent. per annum gives $28,200,000 each year, and 
$2>2 000,000 for the ten years. 


Tassie D. 

Whole bank cupitalin the United States owned in foreign 
countries. 

Of the stocks inthe United States Bank there is 





owned abroad - - . $24,405,500 
Of other banks, there is estimated . 11,250,000 
Total - $35,656,500 











REMARKS OF MR. PIERCE, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


In Senate, January 28, 1841—On the following re- 
solution: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Post Office 

and Post Roads be instrected to inquire into expe- 

diency of changing the rates of postage on newspa- 

pers which are sent less than thirty miles from the 
lace of their publication. 

Mr. PIERCE said he desired to say a single 
word upon the resolation which had been submit- 
ted, not upon the suggestion of the proprietors of 
newspapers alove, but in consequence of letters re- 
ceived from other persons equally, perhaps more 
deeply, interested, althowgh in a different way. He 
regarded the subject as important, and desired to 
draw to it the atiention of the chairman, and ask ag 
early consideration on the partof the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads as they coald 
with convenience bestow. Alterations in the exist. 
ing laws were doubtless required far beyond that 
contemplated in the resolution. 
rates of letter postage, so far at leart as to strike 
off the vulgar fractions, the quarters, halves, and 
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three-quarier cents, and substitute for the present 
rates tbe Federal currency, although trifling in 
amount, would be productive of great convenience, 
and, without sensibly diminishing the revenue, 
would probably save in the Auditor’s Office 10,000 
dollars annually in clerk hire. Changes in the 
rates of posiage on newspapers and periodicals, 
having reference to weight as well as distance; 
changes in relation to the {ranking privilege, which 
was becoming so broad in practice as now greatly 
to embarrass the Department, not only by an al- 
most incalculable diminution in the receipts, 
but by becoming ilself a heavy and increasing 
charge, were manifestly demanded by views 
of sound public policy, by considerations of 
private justice, and what was more, by the 
distinct and unequivocal tone of public opinion 
throughout the country. Whether the franking 
privilege had or had not been abuse!, was a ques- 
tion upon which he expressed, and desired to ex- 
press no opiaion. Some facts disclosed in the Post- 
master General’s repert, struck him with no little 
surprise. There were wo data for determining the 
number of free packets conveyed in the mail, be- 
cause a large portion of them were not entered on 
the post bills; but an account kept at the port office 
in this city for three weeks during the last session 
of Congress, shows that there were ssnt out during 
that short period, 435,669 free letters and packages, 
weighing more than sixicen and a half tons. Taking 
this as the average of a session of thirty-three 
weeks, the two cents allowed to postmasters for the 
delivery of free letiers sent from this office alone, 
would amount to $95 627. How could a Depart- 
ment, depending wholly on i's own receipts, and 
asking nothing trom the Federal Treasury, te ex- 
pected to sustain itself with the imposition of such 
bardens, especially with such draughts upon is or- 
dinary accruing revenue? He ought not, perhaps, 
to expect that a resolution like that which he had 
moved—which, while it affected individuals of 
all classes and conditions in life, could have no 
political bearing—would receive much considera- 
tion here. If he had enbraced the whole sub- 
ject of the rates of postage—practical as it would 
be in its charac:er, and interesting to every 
body—he would regard any final action at this ses- 
sion as utterly hopeless. He bad, therefore, restrict- 
ed the inquiry to a single point, embracing an ob- 
ject so m-nifestly for the advantage of the citizen 

and the Department that he would venture to hope 
that it might be taken up at tome lucky moment 

and fiod favor. Since it was not only admissible 

to depart from the subject immediately under con- 

siderauon, but so. parucularly in order that a Sena- 

ter thought it incumbent on him to give notice yes- 

terday that he would take care not to be out of or- 

der by speaking to the question, he (Mr. Pierce) 

would avail himself of the privilege of digression, 
and state some of the reasons why he had not more 
confidence in s«curing final action upon this and 
other matiers both of individual and general inte- 
rest. In doing so, he wonld save a vast amount 

of labor, to which he would otherwise be subj-cied, 

in replying to numerous letters from his plain, 
practica), common sense constituents, who found it 
difficult to undersiand why it was that measares, 
the justice and expediency of which were unques- 
tioned, could not receive the prompt consideration 
and definite aciion of Congress. He would give 
them the result of his nearer observation of the 
course of business here, and the chief obstacles 
which lie in the way of ¢espatch. And they would 
judge, if, indeed, that judgment was not already 
made up, whether there was not too mach evi- 
dence that elevated patriotism and an anxious de- 
sire to accomplish that legislation which was une- 
gnivocaily demanded by the honor and the interests 
of the whole country, were absorbed in devotion to 
party purposes, and promptings of personal smbi- 
tion. Without alluding to the character of de- 
bates, or to scenes that might have occurred else- 
where, calculated to wound the moral! sense and 
the pride of our citizens at home, and to bring our 
admirable insiitutions into discredit abroad, be 
might, be trusted, withcat offence to either side of 
this Chamber, be permitted to say that party prin 

ciples—the application of those principles to legis- 
lative measures—party action, and party triumph 
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had, within the last few years, constituted the great 
stimulants to effor', and caled out the speaking 
talent in both eads of the Capitol. It was quite 
immatesal what leading question happen d to be 
brought forward at an early day; it was the one 
upon which the batile royalin either House was 
sure to be fourht. The provisions of the bill might 
might be simple,and its principles embraced within 
a narrow compass; not so the debate—like the 
circle created by casting a pebble inio the smooth 
waters of a placid jake, itexpanded and expanded 
until ijt embraced within its broad circamference all 
sorts of topics, and every great political question 
that had ever been agitated from the days of Gene- 
ral Washington to the present-hour. It did not 
become him to complain of this. To himself per- 
sonally it had been edifying and instructive, and so 
it must have beento asy person, provided he had 
not read the debates thst ogcurred many years 
since upon the same subjecis. He found no fault 
with it, but on this ground. A debate of a party 
character, springing up at the beginning of a ses- 


sion, was almost certain to exclude all sober and | 


judicious legislation upon most of the great sub- 
jects involving the interests of thecountry. It was 
notorious that even the general appropriation bills 
were crowded into the last hurried hours of the 
session. And what was, if possible, still worse, it 
excluded the demands of honest claimants, who 
had been waiting and knocking for years at the doors 
of Congress. Hardly aday passed that he was not 
asked by some of these meritorious persons why 


this or that claim—a claim indisputably right, the | 


justice of which no one could deny—had not been 
disposed of? And what was his answei? It was, 
that, which he now gave once for all, action upon 
matters of pnblic concernment and private interest 
was deferred to debefe upon political questions, and 
to party wrangling. The short session had usually 
been a session of business; and he took leave to say 








that, although they might disregard measures of | 


public utility like that contemplated in his resolu- 
tion, and set popular feeling at defiance, it was 
cruel to thurst aside the just demands of individual 
claimants. Some most extraordinary facts might 
be adduced on this sabject. He could point to 
claims still upon the calendar, which had been pre- 
sented to both Houses, favorably reported on in 
each, that had come down unliquidated through a 
period when there was an almost interminable de- 
bate upon the question what should be done with 
$40,000,000 surplus revenue; at that time indivi- 
duals, honest and injured, had complained to him 
that while they were waiting for tardy justice, they 
were suffering not only pecuniary loss, but the 
deepest mortification from bring urable to fulfil 
theic engagements; because they were denied here 
ihat which was honestly their duc. It was just so 
now. Yet here we were with a batlle royal going 
on in both Houses—at one end of the Capitol on 
Treasury notes, and at the other on the pub- 
lic lands. When either would probably ter- 
minate, he believed no gentleman’ ventared 
to hazard a conjecture. During all this he 
had been forcibly struck by an impression made on 
his mind years ago, when he had heard little of po- 
lities and read less, that the habite of debate were 
from year to year growing worse and worse. It 
had come to that at last, that the powers and use- 
fulness of gentlemen seemed to be estimated, not 
by what they said, but by the time they occupied. 
The usual annunciation ia the morning papers was, 
(after taking good care not toallow the singular 
ability and surpassing eloquence of the speaker, who 
is sure to demolish all the previous arguments of 
his antagonist, to go unnoticed,) that Mr. — - 

spoke ene, two, or three hours; one, two, or three 
days; and, upon this announcenent, his mark upon 
the scale of merit was es'ablithed. He believed 
that ahappy change was taking place ia popular 
opinion upon this subject, ani that that scale of 
merit was likely to give place to another and a bet- 
ter standard. {ft might not perhaps retard this 
change in its progress, or be Jost upon the ycunger 
aspirants for distinction, 0 remember that all the 
reporied speeches of the most accomplished and 
dexterous debater of modern times, Cnarles James 
Fox, from 1768 to 1775, in the British. House of 
Commons, were embraced in twenty-nine pages; less 
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than the volume of one sivgte Congressional speech 


of modern times. 

He recollecied with perfect distinctness some re- 
ma:ks made by that noble philanthropist, profeund 
jurist, and sagacious statermaa, Mr. Livingston, 
be believed durivg the year 1830. He would thank 
the Secretary to send him the volume of debates 
upon Foote’s celebrated resolution. 

The remarks of the distinguished Senator, pro- 
nounced in this Chamber ten years ago, were so 
apposite, so perfectly in point atthe present time, 
that he would read a few paragraphs. After a 
brief excrdium Mr. Livingston proceeds: 


“The multiplicity and nature of the subjects that have been 
considered in debating a resolution, with which none of them 
seem to have the slightest connection, and the addition of new 
subjects, with which every speaker has thought it proper to in. 
crease the former stock, has given me, I coniess, some uneasi- 
ness. I feared an ircuption of the Cherokeee, and was not 
without apprehensions that we should be called on to terminate 
the question of Sunday mails, or, if the Anti masonic conven- 


‘tion should take offence atthe secrecy of our Executive session, 


or insist on the expulsion of the initiated from our councils, 
that we should be obliged to contend with them for our seats, 
Indeed, I had myself serious thoughts of introducing the re- 
formativn of our national code, and a plan for the gradual in. 
crease of the navy, and am not yet quite decided whether, be- 
fore Isit down, I shail not urge the abolition of capital punish- 
ments. In truth, the whole brought forcibly w my recollec- 
tion an anecdote told in one of the numerous memoirs written 
during the reign of Louuis XIV. too trivial, perhaps, te be 1n- 
troduced into this grave debate, but which, perhaps, may be 
excused. A young lady had been educated in all the learning 
of the times, and her progress had been so much to thesatis- 
faction of the Princess, who had directed her studies, that, 
on her first introduction, her patroness used to address her 
thus: ‘Come, Miss, discourse with these Jadies and gendemen 
on she subject of theology. So—that will do. Now talk of 
geography; after that, you will converse on the subjects 
of astronomy and metaphysics, and then give them your 
ideas on logic and the belles lettres’ And thus the poor 
girl, to her great annoyance and the greater of her auditors, 
was put through the whole citcle of the sciences in 
which she had been instructed. Sir, might not a hearer of our 
debates for some days past have concluded that we, too, had 
been directed ina similar way, and that you had said to each 
of the speakers, ‘Sir, please to rise and speak on the disposi- 
tion of the public Jands; after that, you may talk of the tariff; 
let ua koow all you think on the subject of internal improve- 
ment; and, before you sit down, discuss the powers of the Se- 
nate in relation to appointments, and the right of a State to re- 
cede from the Union; and fioish by Jetting us know whether 
you approve or oppose the measures of the present or the six 
preceding administrations.’ The approximation, sir, of so 
many heterogeneous materials for discussion must provoke a 
smile; and most of those who have addressed you, while they 
Jamented that subjects unconnected with the resolution had been 
introduced into debate, rarely sat down without adding to the 
number.” 


Mr. P. said he had no intention whatever to re- 
fleet on the course of any gentleman. It was not 
for him to dictate; but when he was importuned 
from day to day respecting measures in which the . 
people whom he had the honor in part to represent 
were deeply interested—when they were continu- 
a'ly asking him why the Post Office reform was not 
effected—why their private claims were not con- 
sidered, he chose to state the true and only reason 
—one which no gentleman here could gainsay or 


.controvert. 


His people were nct a complaining people; but 
they knew what was just and reasonable, and they 
usually insisted upon it. He would ray a word 
with regard to New Hampshire, not in a spirit of 
boasting, but to silence the scoffs and taunts of 
weak men and wicked men, of buffoons and petty 
politicians, whose jests and slanders had found 
their way into the partisan press under the capticn 
of the “dark corners.” That which had drawn 
upon her reproach was precisely the distinguishing 
characteristic of which every son worthy of the 
so.l that gave him birth should be most proud—the 
sturdiness and inflexibility with which she had ad- 
hered to her political principles. In war, she had 
sent forth from her thourand hiils vastly more than 
her proportion of men, with strong bands and stout 
hearts; to do ba tle for the common country; and, 
as their blood upon many a well fought field, both 
in the Revolation ani the late war, would testify, 
they had not disgraced the lahd of their nativity. 
Iu peace, she czlled her sons to the ballot-box to 
stamp the seal of her reprobation upon miserable 
munmmery of electioneering shows, and to smile 
back defiance upon any appeals made to them not 
supported by trath and reason. 

“The dark corners!” She obnoxious to the 
charge of darkness andignorance! He would not 
ask gen'lemen to lookat the number and condition 
of her literary insiitations of the highest class—at 
her sixty-three academies, in which the 
and the higher branches of edacation were taught, . 
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with nearly six thousand scholars—at her two 
thousand common schools, all supposted at the pab- 
lie expense, with more than eighty-one thousand 
pupils—at the circumstance that the means of edu- 
cation was brought, as it were, to every man’s door 
—there being a place of public education to every 
one bundred and thirty inhabitants; but he would 
state a single fact, ascertained by the late census— 
it was this: that, with a population of 234,481 
souls, there were only 927 persons over twenty 
years of age, foreigners included, within the limiis 
of the State, who could not both read and write; 
and on that fact alone he would hold her up in the 
sunlight of her intelligence. He institated nocom- 
parisons, but he might safely challenge them from 
others. So much, by the way of digression, which 
he had not only descanted upon, but illustrated. 

The Post Office Department itself presented a 
striking illustration of what he had said in relation 
to the course of business here. A few years ago, 
the condition and management of that Department 
were regarded as the salient pgints of pariy deba'e 
in both Houses, and a steady fire was kept up for 
weeks. The country was told that there was no 
such thing as hope of effecting a salutary reform. 
The Administration was thoroughly corrupt and 
profligate, and must be put down. The operations 
of that Department had been constantly enlarging, 
its revenue had risen from one million to four mil- 
lions of dollars, and yet, from that day to the pre- 
sent, we had heard scarcely a word of abuse, or 
proposed reform there. Why? Because it was 
not material to the party issue made up before the 
people. He desired not to be misunderstood. He 
claimed no exemption from party feeling. He was 
ardently attached to the party with which it was his 
pride to be associated, not more from the force of 
edacation than from thorough and cenfirmed con- 
victions of right; but he was assured that his con- 
stituents would be better satisfied with reform where 
reform had been constantly sounded, and was, in 
many respects, most needed—in Congress, by ac- 
tion, by reasonable despatch in the transaction of 
the people’s business. 

Thus much he had thought due to the subject, 
due to the people whom he had the honor, in part, 
to represent, and to the unfortunate claimants who 
had so long been waiting here for justice. He 
would oaly add, that the worst kind ot a tax that 
could, by possibility, be imposed, was an onerous 
tax upon knowledge—upon the means of know- 
ledge—upon the means of exchanging thoughis— 
upon letters, newspapers, and periodicals. 

He had no doubt that a considerable redaction 
might be made in the rates, of which the whole 
business community would feel the great benefit 
without any sensible diminution of the receipts. 
The single change which he proposed might seem 
of trifling importance, but it was not so in fact. It 
would a great relief to printers of small sheets in 
the country, and to their patrons. Under the ex- 
isting law, they were compelled to pay as much for 
a newspaper that had to travel but five miles to 
reach their door, as if it came one hundred, and for 
a little country sheet, as they would pay for Brother 
Jonathan or the New World. 
effec'?_ A law so palpably unjust was constantly 
evaded, and the papers found some other convey- 
anee than the public mail. Limit your’ postage to 
papers coming from beyond the lines«f the county, 
and have some reference to weight as well as dis- 
tance, and you not only consummate justice, put a 
stop to the violations of the law, and secure more 
postage, but you will relieve both the printer and 
subscriber from a dependence upon the accommo- 
dating spirit, or, it may be, the caprice of mail 
con'racters. 





DEBATE IN THE SENATE. 


PROSPECTIVE PRE-EMPTION BILL. 
Wenpnespay, January 20, 1841. 
The bill to establish a permanent prospective 
pre-emption system in favor of settlers on the pub- 


lic lands being again taken up as the special order 
of the day— 


Mr. HUNTINGTON said that, before the Se- 


» nate adjourned last evening, he had suggested that 
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he wished to offer certain amendments to the bill; | out to the word ‘no,’ in the fourth line, and insert ‘equally be 


and, as they were now in order, he would proceed 
to propose them. When, ona former day, he had 
made some remarks upon the genera! provisions of 
the bill, he had intimated it as his conviction that 
there was a majority of the Senate in favor of a 
pre-emption system of some kind, and the votes 
given since the present bill bad been under discus- 
sion showed that opinion to be correct; he had fur- 
ther observed that, in his judgment, the bill, as it 
had been reported from the Committee on the Pub- 
lic Lands, was such a one as ought not to pass; 
and that he would, when the proper opportunity 
should present, make an effort to have it amended. 
The Senate, as Mr. H. understood it, had now set- 
t'ed certain principles on the general subject; in the 
first place that they would not adopt the plan of 
cession, as proposed by the Senator from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Catnoun;] and again, that they 
would not adopt the amendment offered by the Se- 
nator from Kentucky, (Mr. Crirrenpew. } attaching 
the principle of distribution to that of pre-emption; 
and in the third place, that they would not assent to 
the substitute proposed by the Senator from Vermont, 
{Mr. Prentiss,] making pre-emption retrospective 
and not prospective. These points he considered 
as now settled; and the amendment Mr. H. wished 
to propose would not interfere at all with these de- 
cisions. 

There were some provisions in the bill which he 
thought should not remain there, and some others 
which might with advantage be modified, and some 
new ones which should be added, the better to se- 
cure the nation and honest settlers from fraud and 
imposition. The design of the amendments he 
should offer would be to carry out the professed 
object of the bill, which was to give the honest 
bona fide settler the prior right of purchase of a 
quarter section of land he had settled upon, and 
they went to carry out the spirit of the pre-emption 
law of 1838—a statute which has been continued 
ard the principal provisions of which are now in 
force. This had not been particularly alluded to, 
but so is the fact. We are now under the pre- 
emption law of 1838; it is, with some alterations, 
at this hour the law of the land; it was revived in 
1340, and extended to 1842; and the present bill is 
a departure from that law, not merely by making 
the system prospective instead of retrospective in 
its operation, but by omilting important parts of 
that law, and altering essentially some of its pro- 
visions. On what grounds are pre-emption laws 
defended here, and in the nation? On the two 
principles of public policy and of private justice, 

Is it not said to be justly due to the honest bona 
file settler that he shall be protected in the enjoy- 
ment of the fraits of his industry? Are we not 
told that if a foreigner leaves his country and 
comes here, or one of our own citizens leaves his 
residence in an old State, and goes on our public 
domain, and erects a log cabin on it, justice 
requires he shall be covered by a pre-emption law, 
and secured in the possession of his land? Is not 
this assumed, every where, as the equity on which 
a pre-emption law is founded, so far as it respects 
the individual? And, with regard to its public 
policy, is it not said that such laws encourage the 
settlement and sale of the public lands? that they 
raise the price of the lands, and give an impulse 
to population, thus bringing strength to the coun- 
try, and adding to the public wealih? Am I not 
justified in saying that these are the two principles 
on which the pre-emption system is. made to 
hinge? Gentlemen may differ as to the expediency 
of the system, but its friends put it on the two 
grounds I have stated. If these be indeed the 
principles on which alone the bill can be defended, 
I hope its advocates will sapport them, as they are 
assumed and embodied in the amendments I shall 
offer, which go to protect the bona fide settler, and 
him alone. 

With these views I offer the following amend- 
ment to the bill, and ask the Senate to compare it 
with the bill, and judge whether it is not in ac- 
cordance with the principles on which any pre- 
emption law can rest, and ought not, therefore, to 
be adopted. 

Mr. H. here read the amendment, as follows: 

“Bec. 5, After the word ‘divided, in the third line, strike 
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tween them, but nether shall have any claim, by virwue of this 
act, to any other land; and’ " 

The bill now reads: 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That where two or more 
persons shall nave settled on the same quarter section, the 
same shall be divided between them, and the deficiency made 
up toeach out of the contiguous vacant ground; but no wilful 
intruder on the known claim ofanother shal! be entitled to any 
benefit under this section. 

lt the amendment shall prevail, the section will 
read: 


“That where two or more persons shall have settled on the 


same quarter section, the same shall be divided equally be 
tween them, but neither shall have any claim, by viriue of 
this act, toany other land; and no wilful intruder on the known 


claim of another shall be entitied to any benefit under this 
section.” 


The bill, in its present shape, declares that if 
two or more persons shall setile on the same quar- 


| ter section, the land shall be divided between them, 
| and each settler shall be entitled to so much from 


the contiguous vacant land as shall be sufficient te 
make up to him the full quantity of a quarjer sec- 


| tion; bat that no wilful intruder shall be entitled to 


the benefits of this provision of the law. It gives 
to every settler (not a wilful intruder on the same 
quarter section) an equal right in that land, and 
alsoa right of pre-emption to what is equivalent 
to a whole quarter section. He is not merely to 


| have his interest in the quarter section with the 


rest who unite with him in seizing upon it, but 
enough is to be taken from the adjoining land to 
make up a quarter section toeach. Will not this 
prejudice the interests of the bona fide setiler, and 


| promote those of the speculator? It does not pro- 


hibit the settlement on a quarter section by more 


| persons than one; any number may agree to asso- 


ciate and unife in fixing themselves on a single 
quarter section, and thence spread themselves over 
all the contiguous lands. Will half a di zen indi- 
viduals settle on one quarter section of land, if 
they all intend to become permanent residents on 
the soil. If they enter on the land with a sincere 
desire of making themselves homes in the wilder- 
ness, they will each take his quarter section and 
begin to improve it; but, by this bill, a family may 
go on one, and improve it together, and then, 
when the time of sale comes, each of them em- 
braced within the provisions of the bill will be en- 
titled to a separate quarter cection at the Govern- 
ment price. Nor is this all. If it were only 
familes that could do this, their taking a tract to- 
gether might furnish some evidence of an inten- 
lion to settle permanently on the property. But 
what is to prevent a company of speculators from 
gcing on the land and inhabiting it, and raising one 
log cabin, to furnish a shelter for them ali, and as 
soon as the pre-emption right is to be perfecied, 
claiming, each one, his separate tract of land, at a 
dollar and a quarter, and immediately selling it at 
a great profil? I have no disposition to benefit 


| settlers of this description; and the pre-emption right 


should be confined to those who, in good faith, 
make settlements with a view of becoming perma- 
nent re:idents. And this amendment effects this 
object, and therein carries out the principles avow- 
ed by the friends of the bill. Sach was the provi- 
sion of the act of 1828, and such is now the law of 
the land. 

Its provision is, that if more than one person 
shall settle on a quarter section, each of the per- 
sons so settling shall have an equal share of the 
land, but shall have no claim to any other land 
whatsoever by virtue of that act. Such a bill be- 
came a law, and by an act passed in 1840, it haz 
been continued in force two years longer. I pre- 
sume the clause was introduced expressly to guard 
against the evils I have mentioned. I am disposed 
to carry out this policy. I wish to insert the guards 
whieh our predecessors thought it proper to adopt, 
that they might shut out the rich man ard the spe- 


‘culator, and bestow the benefits of the bill on none 


but bona fide improvers of the soil. I trust the 
amendment will not be objected to. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said that there were two 
ways to destroy a bill: one was to vote it down, 
and another was to talk itdown. He regretted 
that the “gentleman had not brought forward his 
amendment sooner, when the bill was in progress 
of amendment, but after the bil] had been rendered 
as perfect as it could be, a proposition had been 
brought forward to t it with instructions, 
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then another amendment had been offered to that, 


and now tht whole ground was to be gone over | 


again. 
hended from the section of the bill as reported by 
the committee. It was rather retrospective in its 
character, and intended to refer to cases where se- 
veral individuals had settled on the same tract. 
There might be a very good spring at a particular 
spot, and haifa dozen families might sett!e around 
it for the sake of the water, while they cultivated 
elsewhere. Did the Senator desire to confine them 
all to the same quarter section? The section gave 
them no floating claim, but confined them to land 
immediately contigaous. In this respect it was 
more restricied thanthe law of 1830, for that allow- 
ed them each a floating claim. It had been said 
that great frauds had been perpetrated under cover 
of these floats, and the evil was not corrected by 
the most illiberal law Congress had ever passed, 
The gentleman apprehended great danger from 
speculators uniting to settle on a single quarter sec- 
tion; but it would be most extraordinary should a 
man come a!l ‘he way from the old States, setiling 
woods and making improvement:, for the sake of 
the profit he might make on one single quarter sec- 
tion of land. Mr. C. adverted to the small profit 
gained by the Government from the auction sys- 
tem, and the advantage of parcelling out the land 
among numerous seitlers. He demanded the yeas 
and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON repelled the idea of offer- 
ing amendments for ihe sake of impeding final ac- 
tion on the bill, and insisted that his amendment 
would be preventive of much fraud, and thatit 
went no further than the law of 1833. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said the gentleman was 
mistaken. He supposed the law of 1838 'o be the 
last pre-emption law, and that it was only revived 
in 1840; but the law of 1840 was supplemental, 
and was more liberal in its provisions than the 
law of 1838. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said that the honorable 
Senator from Connecticut had called the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that a general pre-emption 
law, retrospective in its character, had been pas:ed 
in 1840, to continue for two years, thereby demon- 
strating that there was no pressing necessily 
at all for acting on the subject of pre- 
emption at the present session. He had risen 
to express his thanks to the Senator for the amend- 
ment he had now proposed, and, unless gentic- 
men did actually intend that the bill should operate 
in a manuer different from that which it professed 
on its face, he hoped the amendment would pass. 
Mr. C's objections to preemption laws were 
founded on the abuses to which they always gave 
rise. They became, for the most part, mere in- 
struments of speculation; the poor man, for whom 
they wer? profe:sedly passed, derived little of no 
benefit from them. The benefit enured to the spe- 
culator alone. How would this bill work in prac- 
tice? A new and fertile tract of land had just been 
purchased from some Iadian tribe. From the fer- 
tility of i's soil and the advantages of its situation, 
it offered a most inviting prospect for settlement. 
The Indian title had been extinguished, but the 
land had not yet been surveyed. What wonld be 
the effect? A company of speculators would em- 
ploy a number of men to go on this fresh and rich 
land, put up a log building by a spring, and thus 
obtain pre-emption rights toeach man. ‘The com- 
pany will immediately purchase from them for a 
trifle, and, distributing their rights on the adjacent 
Jand, would thus possess themselves of a choice 
tract of the best land at Government price. The 
Senator from Alabama, however, had insisted on 
the limitation that the settlers must take their 
rights only from contiguous land; bat could any 
thing be more vaguethan this? Suppose a hun- 
dred men should be employed to settle, and it 
should be found that they could not get their 


hundred quarter-sections on land immediately ad- | 


joining that on which they set themselves down, 
would they not spread themselves through the 


township, or over into a contiguous township? for | 


the provision in the law must be interpr-ted so as, 
if possible, to satisfy the right of the party claiming 
nder it; and if they could not lay their pre-emp- 
pn on lands immediately contiguous, they mast do 


What danger could reasonably be appre- | 
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the next best thing to comply with the law, aad 
take their lands somewhere in the neighborhood, 
Such he was very confident would be found to be 
the practical resulto! this bill, and Mr. C. would 
here predict, in regard to the present law, as in re- 
gard to all other laws, so far as they departed from 
our old, venerable, and excellent land system, that 
it woald redound tothe benefit of speculators. As 
the amendment offered by the honorable Sena- 
tor from Conneciicut was in the very spirit of the 
arguments advanced by the friends of the bill, be 
trusted that they would now demonstrate that they 
were not insincere in the grounds they had taken. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama now withdrew the call 
for the ayes and nays; and 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky insisted on the call. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama read to the Senate a 
section of the law of 1840. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON observed that the section 
of the law just read had no reference to his amend- 
ment, His design was to provide that, if a num- 
ber of persons should agree to seitie on one small 
tract, they should not thereby entitle themselves, 
each, to a quarier sectionof Jand. There was land 
enough, which might be embraced by the term 
“‘con'icuous,”’ to extend this privilege to a thousand 
individuals, 

Mr. HUBBARD briefly opposed the amend- 
ment, and cou'd not conceive why gentlemen should 
be opposed to a provision, the so'e object of which 
was to get the Jand settled. 

Mr. KING o{ Alabama said he was prepared to 
go as far as any gentleman in favor of the pre- 
emption system, but he could not approve of that 
section in the bill now ;roposed to be amended. It 
was going back too much t» the old system of 
* floats,” under which frauds innumerable had 
been perpetrated and proved. The amendment 
was proper in itself, and he hoped it would be 
adopted without insisting on the yeas and nays. 

The call for the yeas and pays was thereupon 
withdrawn, and the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON now offered an amend- 
ment, which proposed to strike out the word “e gh- 
tern,” and insem “twenty-one,” thereby conSnuing 
the benefits of the bill to heads of families, widows, 
and single men over the age of twenty-one year's 
He said he thought the bill, in its present form, 
with the provision for minors, would be highly in- 
expedient. It was likely to produce one of two 
evils, and peruaps both. 1: would either encourage 
minors, who were under parental government, and 
who had not the capacity ia law to enter into a va- 
lid contract, prematursly to Jeave theirnative home, 
under the temptation of getiing a pre-emption right 
in the public lands; or, if an individual who went 
vpon the land was the bead of a family, and had 
sons over eighteen year, instead of obtaining a 
single quarter seciion—which was the benefit the 
bill protessed to give him—he might, through his 
sons, obtain two or perhaps three quarter sections 
more. He believed that it had never before teen 
proposed to grant tracis of the public lands to any 
but adults, unless they were beads of families. 
The law of 1838 confiaed its provisions, as to sin- 
gie persons, to such as were over twenty-one years 
of age, and Mr. H. was for following in the same 

ath. 

‘ Mr. NORVELL said that he could not see any 
great necessity for the amendment, or any great 
danger {rom the bill as it stood, because there could 
not be very many minorsin the same family be- 
tween the ages of 18 and 21. Every body ace 
quainted with Weste:n habits knew that nothing 
was nore common than for young men to leave 
their homes before they were ei age. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON demanced the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama suggested that young 
men at the South were in the habit of marrying 
earlier than ia the colder climate of the Senator 
from Connecticui. They often married before 
they were twenty-one, (rat least had a contract on 
band. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said that undoubtedly the 
gentleman was correci; but, if his object was to 
provide homes for young gentlemen who married 
so soon as this, why was not the ciause of the Dill 
confined expressly to such cases? 
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Mr. PRENTISS said that he was in favor of 
the amendment, and hoped it weald be adopted: 
for, although he was opposed te the principle of 
the bill, he wished to render i's provisions as un- 
exrep'ionable as possible. Ia the remarks he had 
taken occasion to make in the commencement of 
the debaie, he had expresset hix opinion upon the 
policy of pre-emption jaws in general, and especial. 
ly upon the policy of this particular bill—a bill, 
he was obliged to repeat, new: and unprecedented 
in its character, and most extensive in its opera- 
tion. While all former laws upon the subject had 
been retrospective 2ad temporary, this was to be 
prospective and permanent. It not only enlarged 
and extended the pre-emption policy beyond aj] 
padvious precedent or example, but in fact intro- 
duced new prineiples into the system. Not content 
with subjecting the whole public domain, snrveyed 
and unsurveyed, to the operation of future pre- 
emption, without any limitation of time, the biil 
broke in upon the relations of parent and child, and 
invited minors, young men under age, to desert the 
family roof before their maturity; aad seek their 
fortunes in the wilderness of the West. If the biil 
must pags, it was to be hoped, at least, that it 
would be divested of this very objectionable fea- 
ture. 

The bill, Mr. P. said, proposed a new and un- 
tried experiment, and he feared that it would be as 
mischievous ia its consequences as he deemed it 
unsound jin principle ana disorgan’zing in tendency. 
An hinorable Senarer had yesterday, in justifica- 
tion aud support of the bill, referred to certain laws 
which existed in some of the States of New Eng- 
land. The honorable member seemed to think 
that between these laws and pre-emption laws 
there was a striking analogy, and that both rested 
essential.y upon the same principle. Nothing, in 
the opinion of Mr. P. could be more erroneous. 
The |aws to which reference had been made were 
not of a mere arbitrary character, as was sppposed, 
bat derived their origiu from an ancient and ap- 
proved princip!e—a principle as old as the system 
of equity itself—as old as the code of the civil law. 
They were Jittle more, in substance, than the en- 
actment into the form of law of a well known rule 
of equity, making thata legal which was before 
essentially an equitable right, aud providing fog it 
a simple, cheap, and expeditious remedy. They 
allowed a party entering upon land under color of 
litle, supposing himself to have a valid righ!, but 
whose title, on the trial of an ejeciment, turned 
out to be defective, to recover compensation for 
his improvements, or rather, for what he had made 
the land better. But, to entitle himselfto compensa- 

tion, the party was obliged to show that he had en- 
tered under a deed, under a claim of title apparent- 
ly good. The laws gave no relief, nor afforded 
any favor to mere naked, wilful intruders, nor did 
they hold out any inducement or encouragement to 
lawless invasions or wrongful intrusions upon the 
property of another. They were never prospective, 
but always retrospective, applying only to past 
cases, and were enacted from time to time, as the 
purposes of justice s‘emed to require. Nothing 
could be more just than that, if tae legal owner 
would lay by, without asserting his title, and suf- 
fer a purchaser, for a valuable consideration, uo- 
der a supposed but mistaken right, to expend Jabor 
and money upon his Jand, and thereby augment its 
value, he should not be allowed to turn the inno- 
cent party out of possession without remunerating 
him to the extent of the real worth of his improve- 
ments. Such was, in substance and ¢ fect, the laws 
which bad been referred to, and it was quite a mis- 
take to suppose that they afforded any countenance 
or support to pre emption laws, and especially toa 
law hike the one proposed by this bill. 

If (said Mr. P.) there was no other objection to 
the bill than the powerful temptation it held out to 
emigration, that objection alone would be sufficient 
with him. It might be well to look into the statis- 
tics of some of the old States, and see what had 
been the progress and what was the present state of 
their population. That would enable them to 
judge whether it was wise or just, by acts of legis- 
lation, to create motives and inducements which 
could not fail to give a new and active impulse to 
emigration, He would ask attention to the condi- 
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tion of his owe Siate. In 1820, the population of 
Vermont was over two hundred and thitty-five 
thousand; in 1830, over two hundred aad eighty 
thousand; and now, a little short of two hundred 
and ninety-two thousand. Jt would thus be seen that 
from 1820 to 1830 the increase was about forty- 
five thousand, while from 1830 to 1840 it was only 
about eleven thousand. And how did the account 
stand in regard to the neighboring State of New 
Hampshire? In 1820, the population of that State 
was two hundred and forty-four thousand; in 1830, 
two hundred and sixty-nine thousand; and now, 
about two hundred and eighty-three thousand. 
From 1820 to 1830 the increase was full twenty- 
five thousand, while from 1830 to 1840 it was only 
about fourteen thousand. Insome of the towns in 
Vermont, the population had diminished in the last 
ten years, and there was reason to presume that 
such was the ca‘e in New Hampshire. Had it not 
been for the manufacturing business, which, though 
greatly depressed of late, had built up considerable 
villages in different parts, it was probable that the 
aggregate of population would not have been aug- 
mented at all in either State, but might have been 
diminished. 

In view of these startling facts, Mr. P. said it 
was quite impossible for him, representing, as he 
did, an old State, te give his support to a measure 
which offered a bouniy, and a most tempting boun- 
ty, too, to emigration. While he would impose no 
restraints upon emigration, but leave every one to go 
where he pleased, he would give it no extraordinary 
facilities or encouragement, and especially such en- 
couragement as this bill held out, and which no one 
could fail to sce must operate very injurious!y upon 
the old States. Emigration to the new States was 
rapid enough; and one would think that they ought 
to be satisfied with tke surprising and almost in- 
credible accumulations their population was anau- 
ally receiving, without exacting new facilities and 
new encouragement at the expense of the old 
States. This was what their true interest did not 
require, and what- they had no right to demand. 
At any rate it was what, coming as Mr. P. did from 
an old State, and meaning to perform his duty faith- 
fully in the station he had the honor to occupy, he 
was not willing to yield. 

Public attention (Mr. P. said) was awakened to 
the great and momentous subject of the public 
lands. The statesmen and patriots of the country 
were beginning to see and feel the importance, and 
even the necessity, of adjusting the question, and 
that speedily, too. It was not dfficuli to see that 
the public lands, if not made or used as a bribe for 
votes, would become, more and more, a cause of 
jealousy and collision of interest between the old 
and new States, tending not only to conflict of opi- 
nion, but to alienation of feeling. Every one 
knew, and well knew, that the question had already 

"entered, moce of less, into the politics of the coun- 
try, and exerted a powerful, if not a corrupting in- 
flaence in elections; and uniess the question was 
soon disposed of, it would not only create a combi- 
nation of interest, attended with concert of action, 
of a nature and aspect at once alarming and threat- 
ening, but engender a sectional spirit, fostered and 
inflamed as it might be by interested and ambitious 
politicians, of fearful influence, and most dangerous 
tendency. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr. 
Catnoun] had been so deeply impressed with the 
nature and extent of the evils which threatened the 
country from this source, that he had felt it his du- 
ty, as a public man, to bring forward a p:oposition 
for settling the question, by ceding away and dis- 
posing at once of the lands themselves. While 
Mr. P. agreed with the honorable Senator as to the 
necessity of a speedy adjustment of the question, he 
could not agree with him as to the mode of doing 
it. He did not think that the proposition to cede 
the lands to the States in which they were situate, 
would remove any of the evils they had reason to 
apprehend from suffering the question io remain 
open and undecided. Passing by all other objec- 
tions to the proposition, it was enough that the ces- 
sion proposed would create the relation ef debtor 

and creditor between the new States and the Gene- 
ral Government; a relation, above all others, to be 
deprecated and studiously avoided. Besides, if the 
new States, without a cession, would insist, as had 
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been said, without even a plausible pretence of 
rigb!, upon having all the lands to themselves to 
the exclusion of the old States, they would be quite 
as likely, after a cession, to insist, against right, 
upon keeping to themselves all the money which 
the lands produced. 

In the opinion of Mr. P. the only plan which 
seemed to be at the same time practicable, consti- 
tutional, and likely to settle the question fina!ly 
and satisfactorily, was a distribution of the proceeds 
of the lands among the States. A division ia fair 
and jast proportions among all the States could not 
failto command general acquiescence, to secure 
general approbation, and give general satisfaction. 
It would put an end at once and forever to a dan- 
gerously disturbing and distracting question, There 
would no longer exist among politicians any mo- 
tive for agitation on the subject. It was moreover 
the only conservative measure—the only measure 
which would preserve the public domain, save this 
great interest of the country from spoliation, and 
secure permanently, and for generations to come, 
its benefits to all the States. 

It has been said, among other things, in opposi- 
tion to the measure, that if they teok from the 
Treasury the revenues arising from the public 
lands, tor the purpose of distribution, they would 
be obliged to provide in some way for the deficien- 
cy it would occasion; and that it would be idle and 
foolish to distribute the money among the States, 
and then impose taxes to supply its place. Mr. P. 
would frankly admit that the reasoning of gentle- 
men would be unanswerable, and he should feel 
himself bound to vote against distribution, if, ia 
his opinion, Congress had the right either to distri- 
bute or retain the proceeds of the lands at its dis- 
cretion, and the question was simply a question 
whether so much money should be retained or dis- 
tributed, and nothing more. In his view, the ques- 
tion went far beyond that, and involved other and 
higher considerations. It was a questioa which 
agitated ani distracted the councils of the nation, 
and affecte| the peace, tranquillity, and harmony 
of the Union. It was on high consideraticns of 
public policy, for the sake of settling the question, 
and at the same time giving to the States what 
rightfully belanged to them, that he was in favor 
of distribution. It was his deliberate opinion, long 
since formed and settled, that the States were fairly 
and justly entitled to the proceed: of all the public 
lands embraced in the compacts of cession. He 
had given the reasons for this opinion on a former 
occasion, and he did not know that he could add 
any thing, either newor material, to what he then 
said. He then considered, as he now considered, 
that the question depended upon the terms of the 
deeds of cession, connected with certain provisions 


of the Constitution. 


The deed from Virginia, the leading and most 
impertant deed, and the only one material to be 
noticed, declared that the lands ceded “shall be 
considered as a common fand, for the use and be- 
nefiiof suck of the United States as have become, 
or shall become, members of the Confederation or 
federal alliance of said States, Virginia inclusive, 
according to their usual respective proportions in the 
general charge and expenditure; and shall be faith- 
fully and bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and 
for no other use or purpose whatsoever.” 

It would be difficult, giving to language its fair 
and legitimate sense, to make this clause any thing 
more or less than a declaration of trast in behalf 
of the respective States composing the Confedera- 
tion. Such was its obvious import and meaning. 
The words “for the use and benefit of such of the 
United States, &e. Virginia inclusive,” could be re- 
garded as nothing else than a declaration in terms 
that the cession was a grant to the use of the seve- 
ral Siates, Bat not only was the use declared to 
the States as States; the proportion in which the 
Siates should share in the use was also declared 
A rule was given for apportioning the fund among 
the States; and the insertion of a rule of apportion- 
ment, of itself, necessarily implied a several, sepa- 
rate interest in the States in the common fund. 
They were to share in it “according to the usual 
respective proportions in the general charge and ex- 
penditure;” that is, they were to share r, 
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| distributive share, according to the ratio prescribed. 


This was the plain import of the language used, 
and there was nothing in the words ‘common fund” 
which at all varied or in any way qualified the 
meaning. In the case of a grant to A, in trust for 
the use and benefit of B, C, and D, the fund would 
be a common fund, whether so declared or not, but 
the beneficial interest would be several. Nor wes 
the meaning at all affected, as some had contended 
it was, by the words in the conclading clause, 
“and shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed of 
for that purpose, ard for no other use or parpose 
whatsoever.’ Disposed of for what purpose? The 
words referred to an antecedeat member of :h’ sen- 
tence, and supposed the substantive object of the 
grant to have been previously declared and stated. 
Aud what was it? Why, to form “a common fund 
for the use and benefit of such of the United States, 
&c. Virginia inclusive,” &c. That was the declared 
purpose of the grant, and that was the purpose for 
which the lands were required to be sold. The 
words “according to the usual respective proportions 
in the general charge and expenditure” were used, 
not to designate the object or purpose of the grant, 
but to give a measure of appurtionment, and limit 
and fix the respective interests of the States in the 
fund. The short and true reading of the deed 
then was, that the cession was a grant to the Con- 
federation by one member of it, for the use and 
benefit of itself and the several other members of 
it, respectively, to be shared by them in the propor- 
tions specified. Such was clearly the nature and 
effect of the cession under the Confederation; and 
had the substitution of the present Constitution and 
Government in the place of the Confederation 
worked any change in the rights of the States to the 
fund? Whether it had or not, would be seen from 
the Constitation itself: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all 
needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property belonging to the United States; and nothing in this 
Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice any claim of 
the United States, or of any particular State,”’ 

“All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, before 
the adoption of this Constitution, ghall be as valid against the 
United States under this Constitution as under the Confedera- 
tion.” 

These provisions of the Constitution, which 
were the only ones having any bearing upcn the 
question, instead of extinguishing or impairing, 
in any degree, the obligation of the compacts of 
cession, saved and confirmed all the an‘ecedent 
rights springing out ofthem. The new Constitu- 
tion superseded the old Confederation, but the trust 
continued a subsisting and binding trust, and the 
beneficial interest in the lands remained, as be- 
fore, in the States. If it had so happened that the 
trust could not now be executed in the precise 
manner designated and directed by the deed of 
cession, then, according to well known and esta- 
blished principles, it was to be executed as nearly 
in that manner as was practicable, or in such 
other way as would give effectto the,trust. If 
Congress could not apportion the fund among the 
States in the mode specified and prescribed, it was 
bound to adopt such other course as would ap- 
proximate in its resulis the nearest to that 
mode. 

Such, Mr. P. said, was his reasoning ppon the 
question at the last session, and what he had now 
said upon it was little else than a repetition, in sab- 
stance, of what he then said. Distribution, he 
would repeat, was, in his judgment, the rigat of 
the States. Justice not only required it, but it was 
demanded by considerations of policy of the high- 
est and most weighty nature. He thought the 
thanks of the country were due to the honorable 
Senator who originally {brought forward the pro- 
position. It was a wise, just, and conciliaiory 
measure; and Mr. P. would ventureto say that, 
among all the measures which the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky shad originated, and 
which had rendered, and would, in future history, 
render his name sigaally conspicious, the mea- 
sure of distribution, above all others, would be re- 
garded by pesterity as the highest and strongest 
evidence of his wisdum, his sagacity, his enlarged 
and enlightened patriotism. : 

Mr. P. said there was one other topic, not very 


intmately connected, it was true, with the subject. 


Lefore the Senate, upon which he wished to say a 
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word or two. It was a topic which had arisen 
rather jacidentally in the course of the discussion, 
and he neticed jt, not because it had any imme- 
diate bearing upon the merits of the main question, 
bat on account of its general importance, and for 
the parpose of expressing his dissent from some 
of the doctrines which gentlemen had taken occa- 
8.00 to advance upon it. 

It had been said that the States had the un- 
qualified and exclusive right to determine and fix 
the qualifications of elec:ors, and might by their 
Constitations or laws admit whomscever they 
pleased, whether citizens or aliens, to vote in elec- 
tions either of Sate or Federal officers. To that 
doctrine Mr. P. could by no means agree. It was 
not only, in his opinion, repugnant to sound, ac- 
knowledged principles of national policy, but was 
incompatible with the express provision and plain 
object and intention of the Constitution of the 
United States. 


The Constitution gave to Congress the power 
‘Yo establish a uniform rule of naturalization.” 
The power thus given was, from its very nature, 
national, and, though not made so in express terms, 
was of conrve exciusive, as much so as the power 
to regulate commerce, or the power to declare war. 
The States beifig one nation under the Constitution, 
and these powers being all equally and strictly na- 
tional in their nature and character, they could be 
exercised only by the National Government. It 
would be incons:stent with the nature of the Union, 
and the objects of the General Government, to al- 
low either of the powers to be exercised by the 
States. Congress was empowered to establish a 
uniform role of naturalization, and for the purpose 


_ of securing uniformity on a subject of sach high 


national concern, the power was surrendered by 
the States and vested in the General Government. 


It was to be borne in mind that no one could be 
a citizen of any State without being a citizen of 
the United Staies. The Constitution declares that 
“the cilizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
the privileges and immunities of citizens in the 
several Staies.”” A citizen of any one State, there- 
fore, must have the rights and privileges of a citi- 
zen in every other State; and this consideration 
alone, if nothing else would do it, demcnstrated 
the utter repugnancy and incompatibility of the 
exercise of the power by the States, It was trae 
that it was once supposed, and indeed even held by 
the judiciary, that the States possessed a concur- 
rent authority in the ma'ter of naturalization; but, 
considering the nature and purpose of the power, 
and that such concurrent authority would render 
the power entirely nogatory and wholly defeat its 
policy, the error which prevailed for a time had at 
length given way to sounder reasoning and more 
comprehensive and enlightened views upon the sub- 
ject, so that it might now be considered as settled 
and established that the power was execlusive. 


The power of naturalization given in the Con- 
stitution, Mr. P. said, necessarily implied that no 
one could be a citizen, or enjoy the full rights of a 
citizen, who was not such by nativity of birth, ex- 
cept by naturalization. Every onej therefore, was 
an aiien who was not a citizen, either native or ne- 
turalized; and the qnestion was, could the elective 
franchise be given to aliens, to persons who owed 
no allegiance to the country, but were bound by 
allegiance to a foreign country, which was the le- 
gal condition of every alien? If the States could 
not exercire the power of naturalization, could 
they confr all thr essential civil and political 
rights and privileges which naturalization gave? If 
they could not directly, in a legal and constitutional 
sense, make an alien a citizen, could they give him 
all the rights which belonged to a ci'izen, and thus 
indirectly, bat substantially, exercise the power of 
naturalization? It appeared to Mr. P. to be very 

‘ain that they could not. The Constitution of the 

nited States was the supreme law of the land, 
and it was hardly necessary to say that every State 
Constitution or Jaw which wag repugnant to any of 
its provisions was of no validity, and could conter 
no rights. If an alien, without naturalization, 
could have and enjoy all the rights, civil and politi- 
cal, which properly appertained to a citizen, he 
would be, to every intent and purpose, a citizen in 


Pre-emption Bili— Mr. Mangum, 


every thing but in name. There would be nothing 
left of his alienism buat a mere abstraction. 

Mr. P. said it was very clear to him that the 
right to vote in political elections could only be be- 
stowed upon cilizens, native or naturalized. The 
supreme power, according to the theory of the 
American Governments, rested wholly in the citi- 
zens, or, in the language of the Constitution, in the 
people—a word evidently used as synonymous with 
citizens—and it might be assumed, as an elementary 
principle in our potitical institutions, that the exer- 
cise of the powers of Government could be del- 
gated by none but citizens, and only to citizens. 
Citizenship, on the general principies of law and 
reason, was essential to the capacity of an elector. 
Though every citizen might not be an elector, no 
one could be an elector who was not a citizen. -It 
was true, the States might superadd, or dispense 
with, other qualificatiens; but they could not give, 
of dispense with, the fundamental one of citizen- 
ship. They might, perhaps, repeal the common 
law, which disabled an alien to hold lands, and 
give him ail the rights of property; they might, per- 
haps, remove other disqualifications, and a'iow him 
to be a juror, or to enjoy other civil mghts depend- 
ing on municipal regulation and of mere munci- 
pal concern. But when they added to these civil 
rights the political privileges which belonged only 
toa citizen, such as the exercise of the elective 
franchise, which was the highest function of a citi- 
zed, and was of general and national concern, the 
constituency of the State Gévernments being the 
constituency of the General Government, they did 
that in substance, if not in form, which was pal: 
pably at variance with the meaning, spirit, and po- 
licy of the Federal Censtitation. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that, as he was very 
friendly to early marriages, he could not consent to 
vote for the amendment; end, indeed, on a little 
reflection, he was persuaded the Senator from 
Connecticut would never find it in his heart to de- 
prive a young fellow who was under twenty-one, 
and had an affectionate wife of eighteen, from get- 
ting a pre-emption right and settling down in life. 
As to cur Western boys, he believed many of them 
were disposed to marry early, and he thought that 
those who did so, ovght not to be discouraged from 
going into the new country. Give them a fair 
chance; and even those who were not married, let 
them go and erect a log cabin, and get it ready to 
accommodate a wife immediately after they should 
be twenty-one. He thought it would be rathera 
reflection on the Senate should they refuse so 
small a boon. The provision in the biil could 
do no barm, and he could not consent to strike 
it out. 

Mr. SMITH of Connecticut said his colleague 
had proposed an amendment which he deemed a 
very proper one, and that he should have given his 
vote for it with great cheerfulness, had a vote been 
taken upon it; but he did not feel disposed to sustain 
the one new offered by him. He remarked that if 
the settlement and cultivation of the new lands 
were primary considerations with the peop'e of 
this nation, collectively or individually, he thought 
the people of the old States would feel as deep an 
interest in the disposition as those of the new; and 
it was his opinion that the inhabitants of the old 
States, and especially those of the Eastern States, 
would be quite as much benefited, if not more, by 
pre-emption laws, than those of the new. Had 
there nut been (said Mr. 8.) great inducements to 
the enterprising people of the Eastern States—and 
none were more enterprising than the people of 
Connecticut, whom he, in part, had the honor'to 
represent—to emigrate and settle upon the new 
lands at the West, there would probably have been 
as dense a population at this time in many ef the 
old States, or nearly so, as in the most crowded 
European States; and he was not disposed to check 
the spirit of emigration, by which they were so 
signally marked, and from which so much personal 
benefit had been derived; and he was disposed to 
give them every advantage that they could have by 
emigration, not as an inducement to go, but, if they 

were disposed to go, as a compensation for the 
many sacrifices they were compelled to make, in 
leaving a well cultivated Jand, with all the conve- 
niences and comforts it afforded them, for a wild 
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and uncultivated country, where deprivations and 
hardships surrounded them for many years. Often 
families moved with only the means of carryin 

them there, and without any thing to purchase or 
pay for bread after their arrival. Protilbton 
rights, in such cases, would be very valuable to 
them, and often equal to a small capital. They 
had only to select a farm and go to work, and be. 
fore they were called upon for payment, their farms 
were sufficiently cleared to enable them, not Only to 
support their families, bui raise and spare produce 
enough from them to pay for the land. Pre-emption 
rights will enable a great many worthy cit.zens to 
move into a new country, where they will soon rise 
with the country, from poverty to wealth; they are 
there enabled to take rank among their neizhbors, 
and in society which is gratifying to their ambition, 
and to give full scope to useful talents which other. 
wise might have lain dormant, and been smothered 
and stifled by the cold chills of poverty. A young 
man without means, by hiring himself out for a 
few years, as was the custom in the New England 
States, could earn money enough to tuy hima 
good farm, upon which be could rear a respectable 
and useful family, and make him a valuable home 
for l.fe. The impulse that is givea to society by 
such citizens, the rising West furnishes us with the 
most ample evidence. It was no uncommon thing 
to see those who had thus commenced in life, even- 
tual y become prosperous and wealthy. There 
were men in the Westerao country now worih fifty, 
sixty, and even a hundred thousand dollars, who 
had gone to that country with an axe, and when 
they went were not worth the clothes they wore. 
By hiring out and Jaboring for others, at ten or fif- 
teen dollars a month, they earned and saved enough 
to buy them a piece of land, and by indastry and 
integrity, and strict attention to business, had 
gained for themselves valuable reputations, and 








































our citizens. A man in the Eastern States, who 
had a family which he found it difficult to main- 
tain, would move to the West, bringing with him 
his family, and among them, frequently, sons, 
healthy, and with good constitutions, between the 
ages of eighteen and twenty-one: it was a common 
occurrence. When he arrived at the West, the 
services and labor of the sons would command high 
wages; and they were not backward in taking ad- 
vantage of it, and would hire out and labor for 
others, while the father would clear and subdue a 
piece of land for himself, and in a little while the 
sons, from their wages, would be enabled to pur- 
chase and own farms of their own. Thas pleasant 
neighborhoods were formed, having similar and 
congenial habits; and there were nearly whole 


tled by peeple originally moving from the same 


joyment of all the social relations and pleasures that 
are so endearing to man. 

The young and inexperienced members of the 
family, thus setiled and established near, and in the 
vicinity of the parents, could easily avail them- 


and friendly a'd. The advantages derived from 
society thus formed and constituted, both to indivi- 
duals and the public, Mr. S. said, were too apparent 
to be doubted; and he had a strong desire te aid 
them in their prosperity, and certainly should not 
knowirgly do any thing to prevent it. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said he wished the hono- 
rable Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Bocnanan] 
had furnished a more practical commentary than 
he had done on his own doctrine of early mar- 
riages. Mr. H. had no desire to prevent the pros- 
perity of enterprising young men, who chose to 


ject to be a wise one. 


were among the most valuable and respectable of 


towns in the Western country which had been set- 


neighborhood in the Eastern States; and though far 
removed from their native land, were in the full en- 


selves of their experience, and receive their advice 


marry early; and they were embraced in that pro- 
vision of the bill which gives the right of pre-emp- 
tion to “every person, being the head of a family;” 
but he could not consent to give this privilege to 
minors who were yet sirgle, as this bill does, under 
the description of a “single man over the age of 
eighteen years.” In regard to the latter class, he 
was inclined to ‘‘follow in the footsteps” of our 
“predecessors,” esteeming their policy on this sub- 


Mr. MANGUM, said that after the last votes 
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which had been given in favor of this bill, he pre- 
sumed it was to past, and was desirous to make it 
as perfect as possible. He was willing that a 
young man over eighteen and under twenty-one 
should have a pre emption right, provided he was 
married, and the head of a family; but, if a similar 
provision was extended to other minors, he appeal 
ed to gentlemen to consider what was the effect 
likely to be produced on the domestic relations of 
life. Inviting young men from the homestead of 
their fathers, conferring prope@y on them be- 
fore they were of age, and settling them in masses 
ja a new country—what must be the effect of this 
0a themselves, as well as on the community into 
the midst of which they were thrown, without be- 
ing bound to it by any of the ordinary social ties? 
It went to break up family relations, and tempt 
young lads to a breach of the duty they owed 
their parents. Was it wise thus to stimulate emigra- 
tion, and throw young and inexperienced boys inte 
circumstances where they would be exposed to all 
manner of imposition? What right had such young 
mea to enter on our public domain and erect them- 
selves a log cabin or other building without the 
consent of their parents? By the laws, he believed, 
ef every State in the Union, their personal ser- 
vices, until they were of age, belonged to their 
father. -Would gentlemen tempt them to desert 
their duty—to deprive their parents of the aid on 
which they leaned, and to which, by the laws of 
the country, they were entitled, and which they 
might claim under a law of far higher origin and 
far more sacred obligation? 

Mr. NORVELL suggested that, by the laws of 
the General Government, young men of 18 could 
become purchasers of the public land. There was 
no law to preventi!; and why, if he went ona 
piece of wild land with the intent to make it his 
home—if he cultivated the soil, and erected on it a 
dwelling, ought he to be placed on a worse footing 
than others? 

The question was now taken on the proposed 
amendment to strike out 18, and insert 21, and de- 
cided in the negative, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Bayard, Clay of Kentucky, 
Clayton, Crittenden, Dixon, Graham, Henderson, 
Huntington, Ker, Knight, Mangum, Merrick, 
Nicholas, Phelps, Pierce, Prentiss, Pres'on, Roane, 
Ruggles, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Webster, 
White, and Williams—24. 

NAY3—Messrs. Allen, Anderson, Benton, Bu- 
chanan, Clay of Alabama, Fulton, Hubbard, 
King, Lion, Lumpkin, Mouton, Nichclson, Nor- 
vell, Perter, Robinson, Sevier, Smith of Connecti- 
cut, Sturgeon, Tallraadge, Tappan, Walker, Wall, 
Wright, and Young—24. 

The Senate being equally divided, the President 
gave his casting vole in the negative. 

So the amendment was rejected. 


Mr. HUNTINGTON now cffered anoher 
amendment, proposing to strike out from section 
first the words “thas been or shal! be distinguished,” 
and insert “sball have been extinguished at the 
time of such settlement.” So thatif the amend- 
ment be adopted, it will read, “on any of the 
public lands to which the Indian title shall have 
been extinguished at the time of such settlement.” 

He said that he proposed it merely with the view 
of making the bill more explicit, and of preventing 
misconstruction, especially as the regisiers and 
receivers were to have power to decide in a sum- 
mary manner and definitively all questions arising 
under the act. As the bill stood, it might be so 
construed as to apply to land to which the Indian 
title had not been extinguished. The object of the 
amendment was to prevent this. Instead, there- 
fore, of the words in the bill, “ihe title to which 
has been or may be extinguished,” he proposed to 
substitute the words, ‘‘sha!] have been ex!inguished 
at the time of such settlement.” 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said he concurred in the 
amendment. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON. I am glad there is one 
amendment which the gentleman can approve. 

Mr.CLAY. And Iam glad that there is one of 
the gentleman’s measures which I can approve. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON rejeined, that, although he 
was pleased to have the support of the Senator 
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to concur in this, as they already had done in ano- 
ther amendment which he had proposed, and to 
which the gentleman from Alabama had objected. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said he would propose to 
the Senate another amendment, the object of which, 
as in the last case, was to render the provisions of 
the bill more explicit. He could not suppose it 
was intended that the pre-:mption right granted by 
the bill should be extended to any other land than 
the quarter section on which the pre-emptioner 
setiled, but, as the bill was drawn, it must be mani- 
fest that a person who settled on a quarter section, 
and brought himself within the scepe of the bill by 
making improvements, &c. might claim a pre- 
emption right to any other quarter section open to 
pre-emption. To prevent this, Mr. H. proposed to 
insert in the J2th line of the 4th section, after the 
word “‘land,” the words ‘so settled upon; so 
that, if amended, it will read “‘shail be entitied te 
a pre-emption in the purchase of a quantity of the 
public land so settled upon, not exceeding one quar- 
ter section.” 

Mr. LINN inquired whether his friend from 
Connecticut would exclude a man who had settled 
ona fiacion containing 170 or 18f acres, The 
Senator was aware that in the survey there were 
some fractional seciions, one quarter of which 
would not always be 160 acres. This had fro- 
duced some difference of cpinion in Missouri. At 
some land offices a man was allowed to enter such 
a fraction, and at others not. In consequence, an 
appeal had been madeto the land department at 
Washington, and there it had been decided that the 
seitier must confine himself to the exact amount ef 
160 acres. This was productive of great inconve- 
nience. Part of a man’s farm might have been 
on such a fraction, and he was thus prevented from 
entering i'. Such cases could be provided for in 
this bill, and he should be sorry to see it pre- 
vented. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON said that the case sup- 
posed was already provided for in the bill, and his 
amendment did not, in his opinion, interfere with it. 

The question bcing put, the amendment was 
agreed to. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON now offered as a further 
amendment a new section to the bill as follows: 

“Src. 10. And beit further enacted, That before any per- 
son claiming the benefit of this law shall havea patent for the 
land which he may claim by having complied with its provi- 
sions, he shail make oath before eome person authorized by law 
to administer the same, which oath, with the certificate of the 
person administering it, shall be filed with the register of the 
proper land office when the land is applied for, and by said re- 
gister sent to the office of the Commissioner of Public Lands, 
that he entered upon the land which he claims to his own right, 
andexclusively for his own use and benefit; and that he oe 
not, directly or indirectly, made any agreement or contract, in 
any way Or manner, with any person or persons whatever, by 
which the title which he might aequire from the Government 
of the United States shouldinure to the use or benefit of any 
one except himself, or to convey or transfer the said land, or 
the title which he may acquire to the; same, to any other per- 
son or persons whatever, at any subsequent time, and if such 
person claiming the benefit of this law as aforesaid, shall swear 
falsely in the premises, he shall be subject toall the pains and 
penalties for perjury, forfeit the money which he may have 
paid for the land, and all right and title to the said land; and 
any grantor conveyance which he may have made in pursu- 
ance of such agreement Or contract as aforesaid shall be void, 
except in the hands of a purchaser in good faith, for a valuable 
consideration without notice. And the certificate, which shall 
be filed with the Commissioner as aforesaid, shall be taken 


to be conclusive evidence that the oath was legally adminis- 
tered.” 


Mr. H. said that his intention in this amend- 
ment, as in the others, was to carry out the pro- 









































securing the honest, bona fide settler in the posses- 
sion of his Jand. By the bill in its present form, 
any individual was not only nct prohibited, but 
was permitted to enter on land for the benefit of 
others, instead of himself. Now, if the design cf 
the law was to grant a pre-emption right to the 
bona fide setiler only, was it not reasonable to re- 
quire his affidavit that he was such? This was the 
secarity which the Government had against frauds, 
and, however frail, it was some security. Did 


more important to have a majority of the Senate 





fessed object of the law, by preventing frands end’ 


Western gentlemen want others to get the boon? 
Did they desire individuals to go upon the land for 
the benefit of speculators? As the bill new is, a 
man might openly and professedly enter on a quar- 
ter-section for the benefit of some rich speculator, 
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law of 1838; and though he admitted that it would 
prove a very inadeqaate security, still it weald.be 
some. Good citizens would not refuse to take the 
oath. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama said the friends of the 
bill had no wish to allow men to enter oo the lands 
for the benfit of others; and, hoping tral the amend- 
men, if adopted, might possibly have the effect of 
reconciling some gentlemen to the bill, he should 
not oppose it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HUNTINGTON now said that, as the gen- 
tleman from Alabama had gone thus far, he hoped 
to have his concurrence in the amendment he was 
about to propose. The law was not only prospes- 
tive but permament. He desired so to amend jt 
as that it should expire by its own limitation; and 
it would te open to renewal if, on irial, it should 
not be f.und to be productive of evil. He wished, 
therefore, to provide, as in former pre-emption 
laws, that the Jaw should continue in force for a 
limited time only; and with that view he offered 
the f-llewing amendment: 


“Sec, 11. And be it further enacted, That this act shall be 
and continue in force two years, and no longer.”” 


On this amendment, Mr. HUBBARD demanded 
the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LINN said he wished to offer a few words 
on this amendment. If, said Mr. L. we are to 
open a pre-emption discussion every two years, he 
predicted that it would cost this Government ten 
times as much as it will ever gain by the abolish- 
ment of the preemption system altogether, and 
putting the lands to the bighest bidder, which, as 
has been conclusively shown, amounts only to the 
difference of a fewcents. He did not entertain a 
doubt of it. Why, sir, have we not seen, from 
time to time, Congress engaged, day by day, 
gravely discussing, at an immense expense to the 
people, the question whether you would pess laws 
to permit the earliest setilers of the wilderness to 
purchase their lands at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents the acre? He considered the money thus 
spent as absolutely squandered. He had vo'ed for 
the Senator's amendment (Mr. Huntinaron’s] re- 
quiring an oath to prevent fraud; but he must be 
permitted to say that there have beer an almost in- 
finity of chaiges of fraud brought against the set- 
ters on our Western lands which were nearly des- 
titute of foundation. There was scarcely ground 
enouch of fact fora man to plant the sole of his 
foot upon while fulminating the thunders of denan- 
ciation and abuse which have been heard here and 
elsewhere. 

I believe (said he) there is more false swearing 
in the custom-bouse of one of our large cities, in 
foot upon while fulminating the thunders of denun- 
ciation and abuse which bave been beard here and 
elsewhere. : 

I believe (said he) there is more false swearing 
in the custom-house of one of our /arge cities, in 
one day, than would be sufficient to damn the whole 
world—certainly a thousand times more than ex- 
ists on the whole line of our frontier, in relation to 
pre emption rights, in a year. It has becomé al- 
most proverbial to charge the people of the few 
Siates with a want of moral sense. I fling back 
the charge on those who make it. I know it to be 
unfounded. I stand here openly to deny i’, and I 
aver that, save in a very few cases, the charge of 
frauds is wholly without foundation. How was this 
system of accusation employed against Louisiana? 
It was said tbat the speculators there had seized 
upon the fattest and most beautifal land in all the 
country, and by fraudulent practices had appro- 
priated it to themselves. Well, the Government 
employed an agent of character and experience to 
g0 to the spot and search into the tru h of the charge. 
He did so; and what does be report to you? That 
he always heard reports in relation to some other 
neighborhood, but never was able to light on a spot 
where the existence of fraud was found. As he 

the groand, the charge receded before 
him: it vanished, it evaporated, and never proved 
to be tangible, except in a very fewcases. And he 
would venture to say, that if similar charges, which 
have been made elsewhere, shail be subjected to a 
thorough investigation, gentlemen will almost feel 


















and obtain for bim the right of preemption. Mr. 


from Alabama in this amendment, he thought it |] 4. said that he followed, in this amendment, the 


ashamed that they ever entertained even a suspicion 
of their lruth. 
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I do not deny that fraud may have been perpe- 
trated, but I do say that it has occurred as seldom 
as ever will be possible under a merely human law. 
The system of floats did, | admit, give occasion to 
much wrong to the United States, and the Govern 
ment, by that means, lost some of its best lands; 
and yet it was not fraud, but all originated from a 
construction given to the law by the land depart- 
ment here. He said he was opposed to that con- 
struction at the time, and should be still. The ob- 
ject of the pre-emption system is, that the new 
States may get an accession of good, moral, indus- 
trious settlers. And here I must be permitted to 
say, on the subject of land stealing, that, while very 
little has been committed against the General Go- 
vernment, the United States have been guilty of no 
small amount of it, as regards some of the United 
States. By the treaty of Paris of 1803, you ac- 
quired possession of the magnificent territory of 
L,uisiana, stretching from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the sources of the Misssissippi, ard by contiguity 
tothe great Western Ocean. With the country 
was tranferred into the bosom of the American 
family many thousand souls, mostly ignorant of 
our laws, customs, and manners. This Govern- 
ment was bound by that treaty to respect that pro- 
perty. But did we not see that they refused for 
many years to confirm any tract over one league 
square, or any tract containing a lead mine or salt 
spring. Was this just or right? And, sir, have we 
not seen these same lands sold and the morey 
pocketed by the Government, and title still refused 
to the claiman'? aod, when taken fiom him and 
aiterwards confirmed, you force him to take the 
same amount from your picked and refuse public 
domain subject to sale at private entry. 

This you call carrying out a solemn treaty in the 
spirit in which it was made. But, sir, I do not 
charge this Government with inlentional wrong in 
this matter, notwithstanding it did steal some of 
these strangers’ lands. But I do say that More 
rank injustice has been commiited by the Govern- 
meat, and by gentlemen who stood here and saw it 
done before their eyes, than has ever been commit- 
ted by the people of the whole State in relation to 
your public domain. 

When the whole of the State, during the last 
war with Great Brilain, between the Missouri and 
the Mississippi rivers, was left to defend itself by 
a population who had settled on the lands in de- 
fiance of your laws, these very squatiers proved to 
be your best soldiers, and such they ever will be. 
And when the old States shall be sunk in follies 
and crimes, and shall have become a Government 
ot mere property, there will still be found on the 
frontier a gallant band of hardy agriculturists, 
among whom the love of liberty will still survive, 
and whose virtne and patrictism will be the preser- 
vation ef our free institutions. God forbid that 
any tnkind feeling should be excited in my bosom 
by the acts of this Government in reference to Mis- 
souri. I aman American citizen, thoroughly and 
truly such, as my votes will prove; but I confess I 
do teel nettled, at times, when I hear my constitu- 
en's charged as they have been on th's floor; and if 
I am driven to carry the war on this side the moun- 
tains, in their defence, I promise it will be in no 
measured terms. And if the quesuon is to be 
made of comparative movali'y and of simple re- 
publican integrity, well do I know on which side 
the balance will rest, 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said that the amend- 
ment was one of greater importance than at first 
view it might appear to be. In ail the pre-emption 
Jaws heretofore passed, a clause had been inserted 
limiting their coniinaance t 'wo years; and the 
question for the Senate now to decide was, whether 
iney would deviate from the uniform course of le- 
gisla'ion, and now passa pre-emption law which 
should be interminable in its duration. It seeined 
to him that there were so many considerations in 
faver of the Senate’s listening to the amendment 
and giving force to the arguments in its favor, that 
they could not well refuse to adopt it. What was 
ibe system which it was proprsed to enact for a pe- 
riod wholly unhmited? It was a system new, un- 
tried, and perilous in the extreme. It went to open 
to the right of pre-emption the whole of the lands of 


the United States on which the Indian title had been 
extinguished; all that were subject to private entry; 
and all that had not yet been surveyed and put up at 
auction. It invited settlers to seize upon the land 
before it had been surveyed. It was a virtual re 

peal of the auction system, for when all the good 
land should be taken up, what would there be left 
for the auction to operate upon? Nothing. It 
amounted to a total alteration of our land system, 
which had been in succestfu | operation for more 
than fifty years; a system under which Ohio, from 
being an uncaltivated wilderness, had sprung up, 
as if by enchantment, intoa densely settled State, 
numbering a million and a half inhabitants, while 
other States through the entire We@ had advanced 
with a pregress not lessrapid. Is it wise (said Mr. 
C.)—let me put it to the Senate—let me put it to 
the c uniry—is it wise to put this matter out of 
reach ef our hands, until we are perfectly sure that 
it will work weli? Let me puta case to the friends 
of this bill. Here is a new district of lands opened, 
lands of the most inviting character, containing ex- 
acily the proper proportion of prairie and timber, 
beautifully situated, and of the highest degree of 
fertilty. You then issue your proclamation to all 
the world, inviting all who choose to rush upon the 
fresh and virgin soil, under the promise that they 
shall have a pre emption right; and they come at 
your call. Now, by the provisions of the present 
land system, you declare that the sixteenth section 
in every township shall be reserved for purposes of 
education. By the effect of this bill, that section is 
gone; itis gone. Who does not foresee that such 
a setuement as is here invited, must lead to scenes 
cf violence and conteation in regard to land titles, 
on which no patriot eye can look but with sorrow 
and dismay? Under these circumstances, what is 
now proposed by my friend from Connecticu'? It 
is merely to bring the act under review at the end 
of two years, when it shall have undergone some 
trial ae to its practical operation. And is this a new 
proposall have not all our pre-emption laws here- 
tofore been limited in point of time? Not one of 
them has been, like this, universal in its range, and 
unlimited in its duration. 

Something has been said about the tediousness 
of Isgislation, and the great consumption of con- 
gressional time, occasioned by our debates on sub- 
jects connected with the public domain; but have 
gentlemen attended to the facts on this subjeci? I 
say that, but for the series of expetimenis which 
bas been so fatal 1n i's operation on the whole 
country and on all its interests, the sessions of Cc n- 
gress, insiead of increasing in leagth, have shown 
a constant tendency to diminution. I have be‘ore 
mea very curious document on this subject, em- 
bracing every session of Congress from 1789 to the 
present time, being fifty-two annual sessions. And 
what are the results it exbibits?) That the two first 
sessions of Congress, after the Government went 
into operation, were among the longest of any—one 
of them continuing two bundred and twenty-one 
days, and ths other two hundred andten. I know 
it has been said, and truly said, that this is to be 
accounted for from the fact that our whole system 
bad then to be organized; that the first Congress 
had to put the new and vast machine of the new 
Constitution, with \ts maltitudinous parts, into mo- 
tion. But I find that in the fourth Congress there 
was asession of one hundred and ninety-seven 
days; and in the sixth of one hundred and ninety 
days. Another session exhibits one hundred and 
twenty-one days; and another one hundred and se- 
venty seven. And what do you spppose was the 
longest session (not including that in which war 
was declared against Great Britain) since the Go- 
vernment went into operation? It began in 
November, 1797, and ended in July, 1798—oceu- 
pying 246 days. The next longest was the ression 
during which we weot to war with England, and 
which continued 245 days; and so the list goes on, 
the long sessions gradually diminishing in their ex- 
yent until Gen. Jackson came into power. They 
commenced a new system of legislation—the at- 
tacks on banks, ihe removal of the deposites, the 
multiplication of graduation and pre-emption bills, 
with all the other wild and reckless and ruinous 
measures which have prostrated the business and 
prosperity of the country, 


Away with the idea that we are to be frightened 
in’o the adoption of the present bill from any hope 
of relieving ourselves from labor and from those 
high responsibilities and sacred duties which have 
been imposed upon us by the Constitution. It has 
no foundation in fact. The whole consumption of 
time, of which gentlemen make such heavy com- 
plaints, has been caused by their own impatience 
under the operation of our most admirable jand 
system. Ail we ask of them is that they will for- 
bear, that they will sabmit to a system which has 
been so long and so successfully tried, and there 
will be a gradual diminution of the time consumed 
from year to year in the discussion of land debates. 
Yet, afier all the complaints, the longest session 
we have ever had was within twelve years from 
the commencement of the Government. The next 
longest was thatin which we declared war, and 
the other long sessions have happened since Gen, 
Jackson came into power. 

Now, I ask, shall we, as wise men, as safe, ju- 
dicious men, cast behind us all the advantages of 
an old, and long tried, and advantagecus system, 
which hes worked weil and produced the happiest 
results, and subject ourselves to a new, untried, 
and interminable scheme like that proposed in the 
present bili? What will be its effect ina financial 
point of view? The Government is now aground. 
The cry for Treasury notes! Treasury notes! is 
the only remedy sounded forth from the head of 
the Treasury Department. ‘The denouncers of 
banks, and bank paper, aud the credit system, now 
cry in our ears for more, and more, end yet more 
paper money. I cail the attention of the Senate to 
one of the reports from the Secretary, from which 
it will be perceived that there is a labored exertion 
throughout to diminish the charges upon Govern- 
meat, and to augment the receipts of the current 
year. And this extravagant Administration, in its 
expiring moments, begins to preach economy—a 
word which has been heretofore rigorously excluded 
from their political vocabulary. Look at his esti- 
mate of the product of the customs during the pre- 
sent year. He sets them down at 19,000,000; and 
on what data? On none whatever. Only because 
it was convenient to swell the income to that 
amount. The product of the last year was but 
13,000,000, and why does he estimate that 
of the coming year at 19,000,000? Simply be- 
cause those figures would enable him to showa 
lite surplus in the Treasury at the end of the year; 
and if for that purpose an estimate of twenty-five 
millions bad been necessary, it would have been so 
setdown: Look at his report, and what does he 
say? Why, that there is a “strong illustration of 
the probability of a conjecture.” Yes, we have 
the ‘‘strong illustration of the probability cf a con- 
jectare.” This language reminds me very much of 
ihe expression used by a friend of mine now not 
living, but then a member of the Legislature of 
Kentucky. Rising to speak to some matter in de- 
bate, he said that he thought “he had a sort of a 
sign of a symptom of a sensation of an idea on 
the subject before the House.” And really that 
seems as good to me as the Secretary’s “‘strong il- 
lusiration of the probability of a conjecture.’? And 
after all,what is this “strong probabiluy?” It is ana- 
ked estimate of the honorable Secretary that the re- 
ceipts from the customs will amount to nineteen 
millions. ‘ 

I see, in acertaia paper sent by him to another 
partot this Capitol, that the Secretary tells us this 
overabundant, overwhelming revenue for the first 
quarter of 1841 will amount to $3,000,600. Where 
does he get the o:her $16,000,000, and what do you 
propose to do under such a muserable, wretched 
state of the finances as that in which the present 
Administration is about to leave the Treasury? A 
gentleman possessed of the feelings of honor and 
sel{-respect, if he were about leaving a building and 
delivering it up to the occupation of others, would 
be careful to have it putin the nicest order. He 
would bave the locks repaired, the painting and 
whitewash renewed, all the fastenings of the house 
overhauled, and the entire premises scrubbed, 
washed, and put in a state of complete and credi- 
table repair. But what have we here? The Ad- 
ministration who are about to surrender the public 


Departments to the possession of those whom the 
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people have chosen to be their successors, are leav- 
ing every thing topsytarvy, aod in a state of the 
utmost confusion, dilapidation and decay. The 
financial effect of this bill will be to diminish the 
current expenses of the year by every pre-emption 
that shail be sold; and I here I predict that the 
greatest amount derived next year from the pub- 
lic lands will be from sales to pre-emptioners; and, 
as they have a year’s credit, the money will not 
come into the Treasury till the year following. — 

Bat [have been drawn aside from that which 
tempted me to trouble the Senate on the present 
oceasion. I intreat gentlemen to forbear, and to 
give a fixed limitation to the operation of their 
bill, and not send forth, with a census yet untold, 
and with elect members on Congress not ir their 
dlaces, a measure which may opera'e most injari 
ous'y, and which, if it shall operate well, will, 
without doubt, be continued. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama, said he should not now 
attemptany reply to what had been said by the 
Senator from Kentucky, on the subject of the 
Treasury notes. He ha‘ risen to correct the Se- 
nator in animportant matter of fact. That gentle- 
man had said that the practical operation of the 
bill would be to deprive the new States of the be- 
nefit derived from the reservation of the sixteenth 
section in every township for purposes of educa- 
tion. Mr. C. regretted that the memory of the 
honorable Senator should be so conveniently short 
in reference to the provisions of this bill. The sub- 
ject of these reserved sections had been adverted 
to; the objection had been brought forward, and 
Mr. C. had, in consequence, offered an amendment 
declaring that, if a pre-emption was found to in- 
terfere with a sixteenth section, it should be re- 
moved, and thatsection left untouched. Did not 
every one know that, by the law which was the 
foundation of our land system, these sixteenth sec- 
tions were to be reserved? And were they not ex- 
cepted by the bili? And yet the Senator could 
rise and tell the Senate that the effect of the bill 
would be to take away the land reserved for com- 
mon schools, 

As to the clearness of the language employed by 
the Secretary of the Treasury on the subject of the 
revenue, Mr. C. could not perceive that it had any 
very intimate connection with the present bill. 
Nor could he perceive the necessity of going aside 
to make an attack on a distinguished individual 
now retired from public life, but who, like some 
evil genius, seemed to be ever present to the mind 
of that honorable Senator. And why? Had not 
the Senator told the Senate that afier the 4th of 
March his political friends would have the posses- 
sion of power, not only in the Executive, but in 
both branches of tae Legislature? And suppose the 
bill should be ever so injurious, would they be 
alraid to repeal it?) That would be a question for 
them to consider. Butif they chose to do it, they 
would certainly have the power. The Senator had 
said that this bill was to be irrevocable, and to pre- 
vent this he argued for its limitation. Now one of 
the first lessons Mr. C. had learned in the study of 
Blacksione had been, that one Parliament pos- 
sessed no power to control and bind a subsequent 
Parliament. How then could the law be irrevoca- 
ble? Might it not be repealed as soon as that gen- 
tleman and his frieads got into power. Bat that 
Senator ¢ould see nothing good in the bill, and had 
in fact been at war w:th that section of the coun- 
try from which Mr. C. came ever since he had 
enjoyed the honor of a seat on that floor. It must 
be perfectly obvious that there was no force in the 
objection of the Senator in regard to the sixteenth 
section. That section was not in the least danger; 
if it were Mr. C. would be the last man to voie for 
the bill. 

Mr. PORTER said that, from the looseness of 
the requirements contained in this bill, as to ogcu- 
paacy and settlement, the pre-emption right would 
be open to abuses which would operate greatly to 
the injury of the class for whose benefit it pur- 
ported to be framed, and he feared, too, to the in- 
jury of the State he represented. 

This bill has been traly s'ated to be, in effect, 
the granting of accredit to one class of land pur- 
chasers, and although this credit, in respect to sur- 
veyed lands subject te entry, can in no case exceed 
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one year, and in some cases it may be less, yet it 
is not so as to lands unsurveyed. The occupant of 
them may assert his pre-emptive right at any time 
before they shall be proclaimed for sale. Now, 
under the provisions of this bill, what constifutes 
a settlement? Simply, the inhabiting, the building 
of a log cabin, ard the improving. No con‘inaity 
of occupancy is required; and these evidencers of an 
intention to make a settlement may be of the most 
trifling character, affurdisg no ground for the be- 
lief that a permanent occipancy is contem- 
plated. Where the settlement is on lands subject 
to entry, I admit there is no motive to this system of 
sham location; for, in that case, the purchase mo- 
ney must, in general, be paid within a year. Bu, 
in respect to lands unsurveyed, and which are not 
subjeci to entry, the ebligation is different, and this 
difference muy be illustrated by a reference to the 
fact that, in some instances, the Indian utle to 
lands has been extinguished fiom four to five 
years before they have been surveyed or brought 
into market. Acredit,in the form of a pre-emp- 
tive right, might then be acquired to these jands for 
that length of time. It is not of this length of cre- 
dit to an actual setiler on the public lands that I am 
disposed to complain—and were this bill so guard- 
ed in its provisions as to limitits benefits to him 
only, I should be content at once to withdraw this 
amendment, for I am willing to give him even this 
extended credi!; but [ fear it is not so guarded, and 
my aim is to protect him from a system of fore- 
stalling, which, under the general and locse terms 
of “inhabiting,” “log cabin,” and “improving,” 
may be successfally practised against him by the 
mere speculacor,. 

By the treaty of Washington with the Ottawas 
and Chippewas, in March, 1636, the Indian title 
was extinguished to from twelve to fifteen millions 
of acres in the two peninsulas of Michigan. 
Nearly one-half of this is yet unsurveyed, and has, 
of course, at no time, been subject toentry. Sup- 
pose the bill now before the Senate had then been 
the law of the land. Under its mere Jog cabin 
requirements, as to settlement, hundreds of per- 
sons, having no iatention whatever to be- 
come actual scttlers, mght at once have se. 
cared their pre-emptive righ's there, which would 
have endared to this day. And how? Merely 
by each of them erecting on his location a m'se- 
rable hovel, sleeping one night and boiling his 
pot in it, and, to complete the mockery, by grub- 
bing away a few bushes 2round it and throwing 
down a handful of turnip seed, so that he might 
swear to an “improvement.” This having been 
done, and on the site, too, perhaps, of a magnifi- 
cent water-power, of incaleu'able value when pro- 
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perly improved, the pre-emptive right, under such | 


a law as this, would have been acquired. The hat 
would have been abandoned to rot in the wilder- 
ness until the land should be surveyed and brovght 
into market. Meantime, the location has been 
withdrawn from the reach of the honest pre- 
emptioner—the real pioneer, whose Jabors in the 
making ef permanent and useful improvements 
would have added value to contiguous lands and 
induced their settiement and cultivation by hardy 
adventurers like himself. 

Taat this will be the practical operat’on of this 
pre-emption bill, shoald it tecome a law, I very 
much fear. The pre-emptive right will not be re- 
stricted to that meritorious class for whom I be- 
lieve it to be our imperative duty to provide, unless 
some provision like this I have proposed shall be 
odopted in respect to lauds not sarveyed—unless 
some reasonable duration of residence is required 
as an earnest of the intention to make a settlement 
cn such lands. 

Should this amendment be rejected, however, I 
shall still vote for the bill, because of the general 
benefits it will confer on the State I in part repre- 
sent, under the hope that, shcu!d the evils I appre- 
head be found to exist in practice, they may hereaf- 
ter be remedied. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said his opinion in regard to 
the existing land system of the country was, that 
it was based on the soundest principles of wisdom 
and of policy. He was as much attached to that 
system, and as much disposed to adhere to it with 
unshaken fidelity, as the Senator from Kentueky 
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himself, (Mr. Cray,] He was in favor of no new 
experiments up nit, for the experience of half a 
century had proved that no wiser or better plan 
could be devised by human ingenui'y. Bat, while 
these were his conscientious corvictions, he was, 
nevertheless, ef opinion that the Senator from 
Kentucky was alarmed at spectres. Mr. B. had 
witnessed with admiration the gigantic efforts of 
that gentleman against preemption at former ses- 
sions, and yethe had never begun to fear, nor did 
he now indulge the slightest feeling of alarm 
in regard to this subject. I think (said Mr. B.) 
that the time has now arrived when the pre- 
emptioa principle may, with the utmost safety, 
and with perfect jastice, be engralted on our ex- 
cellent system for the management of the public do- 
main. Does the introduction of that principle vary, 
in the leavt degree, any material portion of that 
system? Nor at all. Does it goto redace the 
price of the land? WNot,'at the utmost, more than 
than three or fourcents anacre. What is its na- 
ture? Gentleman should take an extended view 
of the whole subject before they made up an opi- 
nion ia regard to its merits. We own a vast 
wilderness of unsettled lands subject to sale, and at 
times there have been attempts on the part of 
speculators to monopolize it: fortunately, however, 
they have never yet succeeded. Nofortunes have 
beea realized in this way, so far as I have heard. 
In this state of things, is it not our daty, our ia- 
terest, and our truest policy to encourage the set- 
tlement of the new States in the West by a hardy, 
industrious, and moral population? And in what 
does this pre-emption system trench upon, or in 
the least interfere with the established land system 
of the country? It only allows the poor man, who 
wishes to establish himself in a permaneat home, 
to buy for himselfa quarter section of land at the 
full Government price. There is the whole of it. 
In consideration of the expediency and desirable- 
ness of filling up this new country with a hardy, 
and active, and enterprising race of settlers, we 
do—what? Give them the public land? No; but 
first receive from them for it a dollar and a quarter 
an acre, and then convey itt» them in perpetuity. 
The difference in the receipts at the Treasery from 
what would be obtained fur the same land at an 
auction sale has never been estima’‘ed higher by any 
person than six cents an acre; and if it amounted to 
that, and even more, in an enlarged view of the 
bearings of the entire subject, this consideration 
presents no objection in my mind. There are such 
vast qnantities of land, and such a wide and ampie 
choice, that the speculator will never be obliged to 
give much more than the Government price. And 
as to all the lands taken up by pre-empticn rights, 
they are, when compared to our entire domain, but 
as a drop in the ocean. Sach, at least, hag been our 
past experience. Heretofore, we hare been very 
cautious 'o pass none but limited pre-emption bills, 
and we have wisely determined to put down for- 
ever the practice of granting what are called 
“floats,” which was certainly productive of many 
and great frauds. We have confined the extent of 
the pre-emption grant to a single quarter section of 
160 acres of Jand; and it is now proposed to make 
this right of pre-emption prospective and perpe- 
tual. Tine amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tacky (Mr. Cri1tanpDEN] proposes to extend it in 
rezard to every man whose property does not ex- 
ceed $1,000, not merely to 160, but to 320 acres of 
land. And I now venture to predict that, when 
the long proposed Cistribution bill of the Senator 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] shall become a !aw, 
(and I presume that day is not far distant,) there 
will be incorporated into it a provision granting to 
the actual bona fide scitier a pre-emption right to at 
least 16) acres. Even in bis own bill of 1839, un- 
less my memory fail me, and if it does he will cor- 
rect me, there was a provision in favor of pre earp- 
tion. I repeat that, while I am ia favor of the sei. 
tled land system, such as it now exists, pre-emption 
has no terrors for me. 

The honorab!e Senator has thought proper to say 
something of the “wild, reckless, and rainous le- 
gislation” which prevailed under the Administra- 
tion of Genera! Jackson; and informed wus that, 
daring that period in our history, the sessions of 
Congress were protracted to an unusual length, | 
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was not @ member of the Senate when what he re- 
ferred to as the longest session ever known was 
held; but, I ask, what was the cause of the protract- 
ed length of that session? If any one would know, 
jet him look at the volames—I think there are not 
less than six—yes, six large volumes of “‘panic” 
memorials—which were then sent up and flooded 
both Houses. And let him remember the long and 
eloquent speeches which, for the most part, accom- 
companied their presentation, iaterded to convince 
the American people that they were the most op- 
pressed, impoverished, and ruined nation that ever 
existed, And all for what? Why, simply with a 
view to have the deposites restored to the United 
States Bank. And are we to be charged with the 
protvaction of sessions of Congress when the true 
cause is so manifest? General Jackson has now 
retired to the Hermitage, and may perhaps live to 
have the judgment of posterity as it were passed 
upon him. He was an able, sagacious, and truly 
patriotic man; and I now say that those of us, if 
there be any such, who shall survive during a 
quarter of a century longer, willlive to see the day 
when Jackson’s name and fame shall be cherished 
alike by persons of all political parties. During 
the late tremendous Presidential canvass, amidst 
all the thousand speeches which were made, who 
denounced him? Not one, at least in my part of 
the country; and I personally know at least one, 
and he a man formerly opposed to General Jack- 
son, who then lauded him to the very echo. Were 
that distinguished man now in power, I would not 
speak of him the high opinion I entertain; but now, 
when praise from me or any one else can no longer 
be suspected to proceed from selfish motives, my 
heart dictates to me to co him the fullest justice 
which my tongue can accomplish. 


And now, as to the extravagance of the present 
Administration, have we not repeatedly called on 
gentlemen who so loudly urged the general charge, 
to specify particulars? Mr. Van Buren inherited 
the war with the Indians in Florida. He came into 
power incumbered with an immense debt for the re- 
moval of the Indian tribes west of the Mississippi, 
and he entered on the Presidency just at the com- 
mencement of a great fiscal revulsion, which, af- 
fecting the business concerns of the whole country, 
dried up the sources of revenue. He had to en- 
counter every conceivable obstacle to a prosperous 
financial administration of the Government. The 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Crirrenpen] can 
very readily give us the aggregate of expenditure 
which has accrued; but that is not the question. If 
the expenditure of a large sum was rendered neces- 
sary by the state of the country, who is to blame? 
Nobody. If the gentleman can go to the records, 
which are all open to his inspection, and point out 
extravagagt and illegitimate charges on the Trea- 
sury, the Administration must answer for it. But 
whilst he merely deals in the gross, without ren- 
dering any bill of particulars to prove that the va- 
rious expenditures were wasteful and extravagant, 
his charge falls harmless to the ground. General, 
indefinite accusations of this kind amount to no- 
thing. If this country were engaged in a just and 
defensive war, the expenses attending it would no 
doubt be enormous; but would their mere magni- 
tade constitute in itself a just charge against any 
Administration? Surely not. The charge of extra- 
vagance in the present cave is advanced in the very 
face of documents going to show that the regular 
expenditures of the Government over which the 
Executive has bad any control, have been ina 
course of gradual diminution from year to year. IT 
sincerely hope that in this respect General Harrison 
may “‘walk in the footsteps of his predecessor.” I 
make no war on General Harrison in advance—it 
is not my natare. I will judge of his acts fairly; 
and if he shall go out of office, after four years, 
with as litle just complaint, on the ground of ex- 
travagance, as Martin Van Baren will do, I shall 


consider his administration a most fertunate one in 
this particular. 


On the doctrine of pre-emption, I fiad myself sus- 
taining the opinions of General Harrison against 
his friends here. He gave the strongest evidence, 
by bis action when in the Senate, that he was then 
th: friend of pre empton, 
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Mr. Benton. He professed ths same thing in 
his letters writien last summer. 

Mr. Bocwanan. I do not know any thing as to 
what he may have written last summer. 

Mr. Benton. I do. 

Mr. Bucnanan. If he adkeres to his principles, 
he is in favor of pre-emption still. 

In regard to the Secretary of the Treasury, al- 
though politically his friend, I may say that my in- 
tercourse with him has not been very familiar. I 
shall not enter on the question of the merits of his 
style as a writer; but T think I can see very clear- 
ly, from what he states, how our revenue from im- 
ports during the year may amount to $19,000,000. 
The publie papers state that the business of the 
country is reviving; that there have been more arri- 
vals lately than during the same period for several 
years past; and can it be otherwise? From the in- 
debtedness of the country for some time past, it 
was out of the question to extend our importations. 
The laws of trade and the interests of individuals 
alike forbade it. We were obliged to pay up our o!d 
deb!s before we could contract new ones. That 
time has now passed away. We are not now in 
debt, as a peopie, to Europe, except for the accra- 
ing interest on State bonds. The shackles have 
have fallen off from our foreign commerce, and i 
now floats freely. The country is exhausted of 
foreign good:, and now importations will naturally 
increase to fill up the vacuum. Commerce from 
abroad will naturally pour into our seaports, and 
the revenues of the year are, in my judgment, like- 
ly to reach $19,000,000 at the least, and I have 
paid no small degree of attention to the subject. 
I have no wish to embarrass the administra- 
tion of General Harrison by leaving on his haadsan 
empty Treasury, and I am free to say thatI would 
rather we had been distinctly informed by the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, at the commencement of 
the session, that we must provide $5,000,000; but 
ought our successors to complain of the issue of 
Treasury notes to this amount? They have now 
all the benefit of this argument against us, and they 
will have the advantage of the money also. We 
shall make provision for giving to General Harri- 
son’s administration a peaceful and prosperous 
commencement; andI think the Senator, when bis 
friends enter into power, will find that we have 
swept out the house, and left it in a comfortable 
condition for his reception. And, so far from clear- 
ing out the Treasury, we shall give our successors 
$5,000,000 to commence housekeeping upon. 

I conclude by repeating that I am in favor of 
this pre-emption bill, and equally in favor of the 
old and long-tried land system, and that I have yet 
seen no new project which will induce me to de- 
part from it. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentecky said he should be much 
obliged to the distinguished Senator from Pennsy]- 
vania if he would furnish the Senate with some of 
those strong reasons which went to ‘‘illustrate the 
probability of a conjecture” that there would be 
$19,000,000 of revenue received at the Treasury 
during the present year, The honorable Senator, 
said Mr, C. hes referred to the papers of the day as 
declaring that a considerable revival of business 
has already taken place. So there has, thank God, 
since the result of the last election has been known. 
Bat I greatly doubt whether the revenue will at 
once start up from $13,000,000 to $19,000,000 
within a single year. Itis too great a leap, consi- 
dering the condition in which the Treasury was 
left us; and, before I can believe it, I must have 
some specification of the grounds cn which to build 
such a belief. 

The honorable Senator spoke of Gen. Jackscn, 
and made that an cccasion for pronouncing a eu- 
logy upon his friend. Now, I said not a word 
concerning Gen. Jackson personally, bat directed 
what I had to say to his Administration. The Se- 
nator, however, has said, and the declaration is to 
his honor, that the eulogy he pronounce! was 
prompted by his heart. That the late Minister to 
the Court of the Emperor of all the Rassias should 
feel some emotions of gtatitade towards his distin- 
guished patron, was to be expected, and ihe Sena- 
tor would certainly be to blame if it were not so. 
IT certainly shall be the last to find fault with him 
for giving expression to that gratitude. 
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It seems, however, according to the honorable 
Senator, that poor Mr. Van Buren came into power 
under very disadvantageous circumstances,  [t 
may be so; and, what is still more unfortunate, 
these disadvantageous circumstances have been ag- 
gravaied during every year since by an excess of 
$8,000,000 a year in our expenditures over the re- 
ceipts at the Treasury. But this was only the poor 
gentleman’s misfortune. The honorable Senator 
tells us not to confine ourselves to general charges, 
but to go in‘o the items of the account. That we 
will do when we get the papers. We have called 
on the Secretary of the ‘l'reasury and on the head 
of the Post Office Department in vain; there is in 
their possession a great class of papers which are 
not to be seen, but such as the most profligaie Ad- 
ministration ever known in England could never 
have dared to withhold from the investigation of 
Parliament. Give us the papers, and we will pre- 
sent him with items enough, and will show to him 
and to all the world the immense and extravagant 
expenditures of the Adminisiration now going out 
of power. But the common sense of the people is 
guided by no such induction of particulars. They 
cannot go into all the minute items of a long 
account. They will look at the footing of the 
bill; they will compare the present with the 
past, and promises with performance. But 
if the honorable Senator challenges us to 
items, I could occupy days together in showing 
more than, perbaps, he would like to see. It is 
true that Mr. Van Baren was very unfortunate; 
he was a sort of codicil to a previous Administra- 
tion, and, though most willing to “follow in the 
footsteps of his illustrious predecessor,” has some- 
times mistaken the path, and has been unable to 
regain it. Why, my God! can the Senator be seri- 
ous in asking Gen. Harrison to follow in the foo'- 
steps of Martin Van Buren? If he should, 
one event would follow which the gentle- 
man, perhaps, would be delighted to see—the feot- 
steps would Jead him to just such another result as 
we are now witnessing. But, for myself, I hope for 
Gen. Harrison better things. I trust he will avoid 
those devious and downward paths in which his 
predecessors have walked. I hope he will blaze 
for himself anew way in the forest. I hope he 
will put an end to those multiplied abuses which 
have prostrated the institutions of the country and 
brought the country itself down to its present low, 
weak, degraded, and miserable condition. I trust 
he will better fulfil his promises and pledges as to 
a wise and prosperous administration of our public 
affairs. 

The Senator tells us that he isa great friend to 
our old and well-tried land system; that he will not 
distarb i; but is it no alteration of that sysiem to 
sustain a bill which goes to supersede some of its 
most important provisions? He tells us that Gen. 
Harrison is a pre-emptioner, and that he is advo- 
ting the doctiines ot Gen. Harrison against his 
friends here. But where, I ask, is the evidence of 
his friendship for our land system and his unwil- 
lingness to disturb it, when he opposes such a just 
and reasonable restriction as is now proposed, and 
leaves the bill almost boundless in its application 
and interminable in point of time? 

The Senator over the way, (Mr. Cay of Ala- 
bama,) thought no part of my objections worthy of 
the least notice but that in reference to the loss of 
the sixteenth section reserved in every township 
for the purposes of education. He says my fears 
on that subject are groundless, and my representa- 
tions deceptive, because the sixteenth section is al- 
ready reserved by a provision in the bill. Thatis 
matter of construction. It is not reserved by the 
words of the bill. Suppose a man should settle on 
the sixteenth seciion, (and how are you going to 
prevent hin?) When itis found that that is a 
good section, and has been settled on, you will be 
immediately applied to to change the school section 
in that towaship for another. Have we seen no- 
thing like this in times pasi? 

Bat the Senator said that I had a!ways warred 
against the new Staies, and against the people of 
his State in particular I deny it; 1 repudiate the 
charge. It is his interpre‘ation of my course; but 
I plead to his jurisdiction, and I deny the truth cf 
his accusation. No, sir; it is the Senator himself 
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who is warring against the interesis of his own 
State. Itis the Senator who is willing to give up the 
share of that State in the rich and fertile lands of 
Missouri and Arkansas, for a parcel of wretched, 
miserable pine barrens. For these he is ready to 
barter away the inheritance of his own Alabama, 
in all the rich and abundant regions northwest of 
the Ohio. No, sir, no; I have been the true f riend 
of the new States, as, I hope, of all the States. 
In offering a just and and liberal distribution 
among them all, of the proceeds of the the public do- 
main, and in consideration of the peculiar situa- 
tion of the newer States,I have proposed to add 
twelve and a half per cent. to their shares in this 
distribation. Is this the part of anenemy? If the 
Senator chose to say that, in his opinion, 1 was 
warring against the interests of his State, it would 
have been anotber thing; but I deny his right here, 
or that of any other Senator, to pronounce, as ex 
cathedra, that Iam the enemy of the new States, 
and am warring against them. The fact is directly 
the reverse. 1 have beenconsulting their truest in- 
terests by urging a just, liberal, gencrous system of 
policy, which would at once advance the interests 
and secure the ultimate prosperity of every State 
in the Union. I regret that. the Senator should 
have taken occasion to make this remark. It 
was Unnecessary; it was uncalled for. If the Se- 
nator differs from mein opinion, let him differ 
like a man, in an open, fair, digvified, and courte- 
ous manner. Because he opposes my course in re- 
ference to the public lands, dues it therefore, follow 
that I am hostile to the new States? I trust not; 
and I hope, in future, that the honorable gentleman 
will manifest a little more of toleration and of cour- 
tesy in his speeches here. The Senator chose to 
use the word “irrevocable,” as applied by me to 
the provision of this bill. I never used the word. 
I said the bill was interminable in point of time; 
and in i‘s present form it isinterminable, until the 
requisite authority shall interpose to repeal it. 

From a view of the whole subject, I am opposed 
to the bill, as impairing the amount of revenue to 
come into the Treasury during the present year, 
thereby augmenting a deficit for which provision 
ought long since to have been made, and as 
fraught with evils passing all imagination, from 
the disputes and contests for title among that flood 
of settlers which is invited from all the quarters of 
the known world to rush in a mass upon our pub- 
lic domain. I have made, and shall continue to 
make opposition, as heretofore, with this difference, 
that, whereas formerly I opposed pre-emptiecn bills, 
though only retrospective in their operation, and 
confined to a particular district, I oppose this the 
more as being prospective, interminable, and 
reaching to the entire extent of the public do aain. 
And, most marvellous of all, it is yet said that all 
this invelves no interference whatever with our ad- 
mirable, our venerable, and Jong-tried land system, 
which has been so justly lauded on the present 
occasion. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said it was not his purpose 
to interfere in the dispute between the two Sena- 
tors of the same name, though on opposite sides of 
the Senate and of the question. He should leave 
them to fight their own battle. I gave my reasons 
(said Mr. B.) for believing that the revenue during 
the present year will be much greater than that of 
the past, and is likely to reach $19,000,000. 

Mr. Cray. (Interposing.) Will the Senator be 
so good as to ‘ell us, if the matter stands as he has 
just r@presented, how it happens that the Secretary of 
the Treasury has estimated the first quarter of the 
present year at no more than $3,000 000? 

Mr. Boucuanan said he should before he took his 
seat. The Senator from Ken ucky has expressed 
an opinion contrary to mine. Mine is based on 
some facts, at least. His, so far as appears, is 
fvunded upon none. 

Mr. Cray. None except the product of the last 
year. 

Mr. Bucuanan. Yes; but I have shown a dis- 
tinetion between our circumstances during the last 
year and the present. The Senator speaks of the 
revenue of ih- first quarter. Why, sir, we have 
eotered but twenty days in that quarer, and what 
estimate can as yet be formed as to tha’? 

Mr. Cuay. The Secretary bas made one. 
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Mr. Bucuanan. The receipts of this quarter 
will maialy depend on last fall’s impottations, not 
on those of the present year. You cannot, as yet, 
estimate, with any degree of accuracy, what the re- 
sults will be for this year. There have been great 
and unusual storms on the ocean, and great de- 
struction of properiy; but so many arrivals have 
already taken place, as to justify the expectation 
that the amount of duties at the custom- 
house will be largely increased. Every body 
can see that the receipts for the first quar- 
ter must, of course, fall short, because they de- 
pend chiefly on theimportations of last year, and 
there has not been time, as yet, te show whether 
the Senator’s estimate for tbe whole year or my 
own may prove to be correct. I calculate that there 
will be $19,000,000 of revenue, because the impor- 
tation will probably be large, and no reduction of 
the tariff will occur under the existing laws till the 
last day of next December. But vast importations, 
though they augment the revenue, furnish in them- 
selves no evidence of national prosperity. On that 
subject, eur history runs in one eternal cycle. One 
year, we import too much, and have more goods 
than we can pay for. We become alarmed at this, 
and the next year import too little; and hence the 
history of our foreign commerce isa history of ex- 
pansion and contraction, and of perpetually recur- 
rirg revulsions. 

The next thing I shall refer to in the remarks 
which fell from the honorable Senator, was, that 
his good tas'e and his good nature did not induce 
him to forbear from some remarks upon my poor 
mission to Rus;ia. 

(Mr. Cuay, (speaking across.) You filled it so 
well that you ought not to complain of me on that 
account } 

That, to be sure, is a sugar-plom, which in some 
measure corrects the aciditv of what went before. 
It comes in very timely, and prevents some re- 
marks in which I might otherwise have indulged. 
I can, with great truth, say that mission was whol- 
ly unsolicited by me, and that it was as unexpected 
as any event, the most improbable, could have 
been, nor was it desi‘ed by me. 

{Mr. Cray (across.) No bad thing though—not 
a thing for a man to turn up his nose at.} 

It was not refused, itis trae—but only for the 
reason that it was pressed with so much earnest- 
ness by the distinguished man then at the head of 
the Government. I accordingly yielded and went 
abroad; and I can say, for the benefit of any gen- 
tleman (if such there be) who may be looking for- 
ward toa foreign mission as some great thing, that 
he will most assuredly be disappointed, unless, in- 
deed, he happens to be a millionaire. 

I am glad, on one account, however, that I ac- 
cepted the mission. The precedent may do some 
good to my friends on this side of the House. It 
requires no prophet, to predict, that in appointing 
members of Congress to office, General Harrison 
will at least follow in the footsteps of “this illas- 
trious predecessor,” and may probably leave him 
far behind. It would be hard indeed to deprive 
him of the services of so many distinguished Se- 
nators and Representatives, and equally hard to 
deprive them of the pleasure of serving him, by 
acting upon a political principle which would ex- 
clude them from office. I am happy to believe that 
there is no danger of any such unpleasant resuit. 
If Lread the signs of the times aright, whatever 
objections may have existed against General Jack- 
son on this score, they will at least be equally well 
founded against his illustrious successor; and if any 
of his friends here should happen to be looking 
out for “loaves and fishes,” all I can say is, that 
I wish then God speed. I mizht add, it it did not 
weaken the force of the precedent, that the mis- 
sion was not offered to me, until after I had re- 
tired from Congress, and become a private citizen. 

The honorable Senator says that the time has 
not yet come to investigate the extravagance of 
the Van Buren administration. Well, | hope 
it may come, and I- now venture to say that those 
who attack it will not be able to show, in the whole 
course of that Administration, any items of censu- 
rable extravagance. If any such exist, the oppor- 
tunity to investigate them is always present. Every 
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open before you. What act of Congress has Mr. 


Van Buren violated? In what has he departed 
from those economical principles we all profess, 
and which I hope we shall all practice? I know 
of none. We have called on genilemen to specify 
pariicalars, but the Senator ;from Kentucky says 
that he goes only for aggregates. He looks only at 
the feoting of the bill. Can he defend such a 
course? With all bis ability and eloquence, can 
he show that this is a fair mode of judging? The 
question depends not on the gioss amouat of ex- 
penditure, but whether the expenditures have been 
kept within the proper limits; whether they have 
been wisely direcied. If a man buys what is very 
valuable, he must pay proportionally, and no mo- 
ney has been expended by this administration 
which was not sanctioned by Congress. 

On the subject cf pre-emption, I think I am per- 
fectly safe, for, although lam menaced by the gi- 
ant arm of the Senator from Kentucky, yet Lam 
shielded by that of General Harrison, the distin- 
guished “‘military chieftain” who is soon to take 
the head of the Government. We have heard that 
he goes the whole for the pre empition principle. 
Would it, then, not be well for the Senator from 
Kentucky to reconsider his opposition? Let him 
not attack the bill as hostile to the great principles 
of our land system, because it does not trench upon 
them atall. It does not reduce the price of the 
land. It proposes to keep that up at@l 25 per 
acre. Its whole effect is to give to the industrious 
and honest settler an opportunity to buy for bim- 
self a home, provided he contents himself with a 
quarter seciion of land—a small ioroad indeed on 
the existing land sysiem—a system to which I am 
quite as much devoted asthe Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 


Mr. CLAY of Alabama said he should not pro- 
tract the debate, but would occupy es litile time as 
possible, for he soughi to hasten the engrossment of 
ihe bill. He was, however, called up by the re- 
marks of the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray } 
He had been unfortunate enough to exciie that Se- 
nator’s ire, because he had cvntroveried the two 
alleged facts on which the Senator relied as ob- 
jections drawn from the bill, The one was, that 
the bill destroyed and utterly ‘ook away the six- 
teenth or school section in every township; in con- 
tradiction to which, Mr. C. had referred to the law 
of the country which reserved the sixteenth sec- 
tion beyond the reach of danger. As to the term 
which tbe Senator had applied to the bill, Mr. C. bad 
quoted itas “irrevccabie;” it was probably ‘‘iater- 
minable;” but Mr. C. considered the two words as 
much the same. He should like to know the prac- 
tical difference between them. If the bill was ‘‘in- 
terminable,” did not that deny the power of Con- 
gress to repeal it just as mach as if it was “irrevo- 
cable?” Mr. C. said he was disposed to treat the 
Senator from Kentucky with courtesy, but when a 
measure, in introducing which Mr. C. had taken an 
active part, was assailed in an unwarrantable man- 
ner, he felt bound to defend it. The Senator com- 
plained of Mc. C. for charging him with warring 
against the new Siates. He bad made such a 
charge, and he thought himself warranted by facts 
todo se. The Senator, however, plead to his ju- 
risdiction; and yet, in the very next breath, under- 
tock to defend himself against the charge. Mr. C 
did not claim to be the Senatoi’s judge; he was not 
the judge, nor did be claim jurisdiction over him; 
he was the complainant, the Senator was the party 
to be tried; the true judge in the case was the coun- 
try, and to its decision Mr. C. would leave him. 
The Senator might attempt to coastitu:e himself a 
jadge in this as in many other matiers, but Mr. C. 
should appeal to the people of the United States, 
and the memorials of their Legislatures. What 
did they say? They had applied to Congress to 
have the lands of inferior quality placed upon their 
proper basis; they had remon+trated against and 
censured the policy which that Senator advocated, 
They had passed upon the question; they had re- 
peated their remonsirances and memorials for these 
fifteen years pas', which fully confirmed Mr. C, im 
the opinion he had expressed. Had not the Sena- 
tor advocated principles directly in contradietion 1o 
the prayer of these memorials} Had he not op- 
posed the reduction of the price even of the swamp 
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lands of Mississippi? The people even of the o'd 
States could see into the justice of this, Mr. C. 
would be willing to appeal to them; he was ready 
to make them his judges. But the appeal came too 
late; jadgment had been already pronounced upon 
the Senator—not by Mr. C. but by bis sonstita- 
ents, as well as by all the Senators representing the 
new States. 

The Senator had talked about the effect of this 
bill in reducing the public revenue, which he repre- 
sented as most ruinous; but did the honorab!e Sena- 
tor forget that he had himself voied to distribute 
the entire revenue among the Siate-? Would that 
have no effect in impoverishing the Treasury? Mr. 
C. denied the Seaator’s position in all its bearings. 
Bat it was most manifest that the Senator’s own 
scheme of distribution was open to the very objec- 
tion he urged against this bill in a still greater de- 
gree. The Senat«er seemed to have forgotten the 
policy he had himself been advocating and urging 
on the country for the last eight or nine years. Mr. 
C. it seemed, was alreacy judged by the Senator for 
traly representing the interests and sentiments of his 
constituents. He was not willing, however, that 
the S-nator from Kentucky should be his judge on 
that subjec!: he was not responsible to him. The 
Senator had imputed to Mr. C. the warring against 
the interests of his own State, when, in fact, he was 
but obeying her voice. 


As to General Harrison, did the Senator doubt 
that he was pledged, both by h's votes in the Senate 
and by his letters since, in favor of pre-emption and 
graduation? Did the Senator doubt this? At one 
time, ia 1838, the Senator had a very distinct im- 
pression on that subject. When iejurious epithets 
had been used by the Senator against the pioneers 
of the wilderness, the friends of General Harrison 
had deemed it necessary that they should speak for 
bim as to his views on that subject; and the editor 
of the Commercial Balletin, a paper published in 
Missouri, adverted to a letter of General Harrison, 
which was very laconic and to the point, stating 
that he was in favor of pre-emption, and had al- 
ways been so. When Mr. C. read the letter he was 
gratified; and he presumed that he need not assure 
either the Senate or the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky that this avowal, together with his former 
voles in favor of graduation and pre-emption, weat 
very far toward obtaining fr General Harrison the 
amount of votes he had received. It had been 
very truly said by the honorable gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Buchanan] that the professed 
friends of General Harrison here were at variance 
with the votes and opinions of General H. himself; 
and yet they complained of Mr. C. and his friends, 
who were engaged in an effort to establish, in ad- 
vance, the very principle whch the coming Presi- 
dent avowed. Mr. C. could not see any plausible 
objection to the measure; it meiely allewcd honest 
settlers (o take up asmall quantity of land, in pre- 
«rence to speculators and rich monopolists, who 
would otherwise get possession of the lands and 
boid them up {rom sale. 


Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said he would add but 
two or three words in reply. Nothing was farther 
(said Mr. C.) from my purpose, in what I said 
when last up, than to intimate that the worthy Se- 
nator from Pennsylvania, my chairman in the Coin- 
mittee of Foreign Relations, did any thing impro- 
per in accepting the oiler of his late mission to Rus- 
sia; far, very far from it. 1 kaow what was his 
standing with his party, which no doubt induced 
the offer of such an appointmen'; nordo I doubt 
that, in accepting it, he yielded to the earnest and 
pressing solicitations of bis worthy chief, a former 
Pre-ident of the United States. I said that the mo- 
tive which led to the eulogy pronounced by him on 
General Jackson was a sense of gratitude, and this 
feeling must doubticss have been greatly increased 
by the circumstances to which he referred. Be- 
sides, a foreign missivn, and that a mission to Rus- 
sie, is not a thing to be sneered at. No doubt the 
worthy Senator, in fulfilling his distinguished ap- 
pointimen!, may have suifered much in his family 
affairs, and his separation from those to whom he 
may be bound in tender ties; and if he went, it was 
merely to oblize his friend and patron, who urged 
the appointment upon him. 
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that I have been condemned ia my views of policy 
by all the nine new landed States. Ah! the Sena- 
tor no doubt is very correct! What says Ohio? 
She has been anxious for the policy I advocate for 
these eight years past. The Governor, in his mes- 
sage to the Siate Legislature, sanc'ions and recom- 
mends it. What says Indiana? Her Leg'slature 
is in favor of my distribution policy by a majority 
of sixty votes; and Missouri is not much behind 
her. And I now predict that, when that measure 
shall be presented to this body, there will be scarce 
a Senator from the new States but will be in 
favor of it, recommended as it is by all just and 
generous principles and considerations which ad- 
dress themselves to the mind of a patriot and a 
statesman. 

Mr. CLAY of Alabama explained. He had re- 
ferred to the opinions expressed by the new States 
during the fifteen years last past. He might have 
been mistaken as to Ohio fora few years. In the 
existing state of things there, placed, as she was,‘in 
the hands of a party openly opposed to gradua- 
tion, the frieads of the present bill could entertain 
no bope. 

The question was now put on Mr. Hontine- 
TON’s amendment, restricting the operation of the 
bill to two years, and decided by yeas and nays as 
follows: Yeas 22, nays 22 

The President of the Senate voting in the nega- 
tive, the amendment was rejected. 





SPEECH OF MR. FULTON. 


OF ARKANSAS. 
In Senate, Monday February 1, 1841. 

The bill toestablish a permanent prospective pre- 
emption system, in favor of setilers on the public 
lands, who shall inhabit and culiivate the same, and 
raise a log cabin thereon,was taken up, the question 
being on the motion of Mr. CrirreNDEN to recom- 
mit the bill, with instructions to report a bill for the 
distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 
liclands among the Sia'es, which Mr. Youne had 
proposed to amend by a motion to substitute for it 
the bill of Mr. Catsooun, proposing to cede the 
lands to the States within which they lie, upon cer- 
tain conditions. 

Mr. FULTON said he felt it to be his duty to 
say a few words on the proposition jast submitted 
by the Senator from Illinois, [Mr. Youne] to cede 
the public lands to the States wi hin which they lie. 
This proposition had been, as he thought, very un- 
justly rejected some time since, by a large majority 
of the Senate, when it was offered as an amend- 
ment by the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. 
CaLnogs] to the proposition to distribute the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands. Thai Sena- 
tor baa nobly surrendered bis prejudices upon the 
altar of his country, and came to the rescue of the 
younger members of this Union. He proposed to 
relieve them from ihe odious condition of thraldom 
and vassalage, in which they have been hitherto 
held by the strong arm of power of this Federal 
Government. He had leoke! with the eye of a 
statesman upon the evils which have resulted from 
ithe present system, not only to the new States, but 
tu this Government also; and which are increasing 
to such an alarming extent, as even to threaten the 
welfare and harmony of the Uaion itself. He 
therefore boldly came forward with a proposition, 
calcalaied to secure the righ’s of both the Federal 
Government and the new S:ates, and which, at no 
distant day, will be regarded by ail the older Siates 
as the very best measure for securing their best in- 
terests that was ever submitted to the consideration 
of Congress, And yet, for this great act, one of 
the greatest of his life, the Senator from South Ca- 
rolina had been condemned by a majority of the 
Senators from the old States. 

Nothing, sir, bot the dependent condition of the 
new States could have driven them to consent to the 
terms upon which it is now proposed to cede to them 
the lands within their limi's, The Legislature of his 
Siate had instructed her Senators to support the mea- 
sure now under consideration and he was, therefore, 
doubly bound to advocate this amendment, al- 
though he did not believe that the proposition was 
as liberal to the new Siates as he thought it ought 
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to be. As the subject was, in so many aspects, of 
the first importance to the country and to the States, 
he hoped he shou!d be indulged with the patience 
of the Senate, while he submitted his views in re- 
lation to it. He could not boast of coming to the 


| consideration of this subject with impartial feelings. 


He acknowledged that he felt, deeply felt, the op- 
pressiveness of the bonds into which his State had 
been forced to enter when she was fadmitted into 
Union. He feared, therefore, that it would not be 
in his power to convince the Senate of the correct- 
ness of the remarkshe intended to snbmit. His 
own convictions of the correctness of the conclu- 
sions at which he had arrived, were such, how- 
ever, as induced him to indulge the hope that he 
could demonstate that great injastice had been done 
to the new States, and that instead of being con- 
demned as untrustworthy and faithless, he hoped 
to be, able to prove, that they had been true to 
their contracts beyond what even justice to them- 
selves demanded of them. 

The Constitution of the United States never in- 
tended that the new States, for whose admission 
into the Union it provides, should come into the 
Unicn as mere dependencies; and yet, such is the 
true siteation, at this time, of the new States who 
have been admitted into the Union. The new 
Sta‘es are completely at the mercy of the Federal 
Government. By refusing to sell the public lands, 
or raising the price so high as to prevent its sale, it 
is in the power of Congress so to limit the revenue 
of the new States asto deprive them of the means 
of supporting their Governments; or otherwise 
making itso burdensome upon the inhabitants as 
to deter all emigrants from settling within their 
limits. According to the compacts made with the 
new States upon their admission, the lands of the 
Federal Government cannot be taxed by the new 
States. This is a complete denial of sovoreignty, 
and gives to this Government the entire mastery 
over the new States. That this power over them 
has not been so exercised as to be intolerable, is 
not because the power does not exist in this Go- 
veroment under these compacts, but because Con- 
gress has chosen not so to exercise it as to have 
palpably demonstrated its incompatibility with the 
spirit and intention of the Federal Constitution. 
This Union was originally formed of free, sove- 
reign and independent States. They were each 
acknowledged by Great Britain to be free, sove- 
reign and independen!; and, by virtue of that ac- 
knowledgment, became possessed of all the pow- 
ers and rights of distinct Governments, and of ti- 
tle to the soil within their limits, the same as Great 
Britain had possessed previous to that acknow- 
le¢gment. They were thus created sovereign and 
independent States. Assuch States, they entered 
into the Federal Union, and formed their Federal 
Constitution. That Constitution gives to Congress 
the power to admit new States into this Union. 
Whenever Congress exercises that power, she re- 
cognises the State so admitted as a free, sovereign, 
and independent State, precisely as did Great Bri- 
tain when she acknowledged the independence of 
her colonies. ‘The Territories of the United States 
are to the Federal Government what the colonies 
were to Great Britain. They are dependencies, for 
whom Congress has the power granted toit to make 
all needful rul:s and regulations, Congress has 
the power to dispose of the soil, and to organize 
them into Governments, so long as they remain as 
the territory of the United States. But, the mo- 
ment they are acknowledged to be independent 
States, Congress must wmecessarily part with all 
power and authority over them, excepting such as 
the old States granted to Congress over themselves 
when they entered into the Union. They 
have no longer any United States territory with- 
in their limits, and Congress, therefore, has 
no longer any right to dispose of any such 
Territory. “New States may be admitted by the 
Congress into this Union.” This is the language 
of the Constitution. What kind of States are 
here contemplated to be admitied? Why, sir, they 
must be co-equals in all respects with those alread 
in the Union. They must be States, as the old 
States were, that is, States acknowledging no supe- 
rior, owing no allegiance, of every attri- 
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title, and jurisdiction over the territory within their 
limits, as appertaim to every independent Govein- 
ment on earth. This was what the Constitution 
contemplated, when the power to admit new States 
was given to Congress. The Northwest territory 
was the territory provided for. It was to be dis- 
posed of by Congress for the support of the Go- 
vernment. It was to be sold to citizens, who were 
te organize themselves under ils autaority into de- 
pendent Governments. As was the practice ia the 
begianing, it was contemplated tha® millions of 
acres would be disposed of to companies, and that 
in this way, the great body ofthe soil would be 
disposed of, before the Territory would be ready 
to become a State. To obtain a fair considera- 
tion for the remainder, whenever the Territory be- 
came sirong enough to claim her right to indepen- 
dence, and her right to admission into the Union, 
as the co-equal of the States, the Congress should 
have in every instance disposed of such remainder 
of the territorial domain to the State about to be 
admiited, upon such equitable and reasonable terms 
as such State could have in gocd faith complied 
with. The framers of the Constitution never con- 
templated that this Government would become a 
landjobber or speculator. It was to be soid fora 
moderate sum to communities who could settie it. 
The great object was to add strength to the nation, 
by adding young, vigorous, and flourishing States 
tothe Union. That these States were to have the 
right to exercise exclusive legislation over. the soil 
within their limits, is proved by that provision of 
the Constitution, which grants to Cungress “ ex- 
c'usive legislation over this District, and over such 
places within the limits of the States, as are ne- 
cessary for the erection of forts, magazines, arse- 
nals, dock yards, aud other needful buildiags.’’ 
The same soil cannot be subject to the legislation 
of two separate and distinct sovereignties. There- 
fore the Constitution found it necessary to obtain 
from the States the right of jurisdiction over so 
much of the soil within their limits, as was 
necessary for the occupaucy of the military of 
the United States, and for the use of the Federal 
Government. Without this provision in the Con- 
stitution, Congress could not constitutioaalty exer- 
cise legislation over a foot of land within the limits 
of any State of this Union. Tse Constitution fur- 
ther _says that “Congress shall have power to dis- 
pose of, and make. all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory and other property belonging 
to the United States.” Respecting the territory be- 
longing to the United States! The moment, then, 
that a territory becomes a free and independent 
State, the right of the United States to dispose cf, 
and make all need‘ul rules and regulations respec:- 
ing such territory so belonging to the United States, 
must necessarily cease and determine. That scc- 
tion clearly applies to a territory belonging to the 
United States. The moment, therefore, that such a 
territory become a Siate, it no longer belongs to the 
United States, and the right to dispose of it, and to 
legislate over it, must necessarily be surrendered. 
It must, therefore, be admitted, that the legisiation 
of Congress over the soil within the limits of either 
of the States of this Union, is a violation of the 
Constitution, if the views submitted are correct. 

It becomes the duty of Congress to look seriously 
intothis matter, and to see if they were notevery day 
of their lives violating the Consti‘ution, when they 
were constantly passing laws in relation to the svil 
within the limiis of sovereign and independent 
States, If these views are correct, it would seem 
to be the bounden duty of Congress immediately to 
dipose of, to the new States, all the public lands 
within the limits of each, and to seitle forever this 
odious and cruel conflict, so injurious to the new 


‘States, and so unworiby of such a Government as 


that of the United States. To be asovereign State, 
and nota dependency, the Siate must possess ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over the soil within her limits; 
she mu:t have power t» tax the so/l for the support 
of her government, cr she is dependent. Bui the 
States,as they became’strongenough to ask admission 
into the Union, were fereed to surrender this indis- 
pensable attribute of sovereignty. They have bound 
themselves not to interfere with the sale by Con- 
gress of the public lands within their limits, nor to 
tax them, so Jong as they remain unseld; and, in 
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sold. These terms are directly contrary to the 
spirit and intention of the Federal Constitution; 
they are oppressive and upjust; they have materi- 
a'ly retarded the growth of the new States; but some 
of them have grown astonishiogly, notwithstanding 
they have had to contend with such great and 
almost insurmountable obstacles; and yet, the new 
States have complied in good faith with these op- 
pressive compacts, which they were forced to sub- 
mit to, orelse be compelled to remain in a siate of 
colonial dependency for an indefinite number of 
years. The new Siates have strictly complied 
with their contracts, notwithstanding the odious 
condition in which it places them. They permit 
theic own citizens to become officers of this Go- 
verament, who sell the publiclands without mo- 
lestation or difficulty—they receive your money, 
and pay it into the National Treasury. Their citi- 
zens are constantly driven to apply to Congress to 
pass laws for their relief; and, they and their re- 
preseniatives are placed in the humble attitude of 
suppliants for your jastice and liberality at each 
succeeding session of Congress. Is it not mockery 
to call the new States independent, so long as they 
are held in such a siate of vassalage? But, it is 
now proposed to places them at the mercy of some 
twenty masters. Make it the interest of the old 
States to raise the price of the public Jands, and 
youu stop at once all liberal action on the part of 
Congress towards the setilers in the new States. 
You create a desire on the part of the States to get 
all the money they can eut of the citizens of the 
new Siates—you whet their appetites for gold, pio- 
cured from oikers without labor orexertion. This 
appetite for gold will increase with every contribu- 
tion, and at last, it will not be satisfied but with 
the }ife’s blood of the citizens of the new Siates. 
He regarded the distribution of the proceeds of the 
pablic lands as a violation of the compacts into 
which the new States have been forced to enter; and 
he anticipated that the new States, in justice to 
themselves, would be compelled to claim the right 
to ali the soil within their limits, (which such 
violation of the compact would make necessary 
for their preservation) if this disiributicn measure 
is ever adopied; and which their recognition by the 
United States as sovereign States would have given 
them, had they not been forced to enter into such 
compacts. 

The effect of such a measure, upon the State he 
had the honor in pari to represent, would “be terri- 
ble indeed. Her people would be drained of every 
dollar, to go into the treasuries of oiher States—no 
sir, (o go into the pockets cf foreign bankers, who 
would realize it, as c'ear profits, from the enhance- 
ment of the value of State stocks, which must in- 
evitably result from the passing of such alaw: or, 
perhaps, her citizens would be driven off, to get rid 
of the oppressions and burdeas which they would 
not be able to bear. Arkansas was organized as a 
Territory before any of her lands were sold. Sup- 
pose Congress had refused to dispose of any of the 
lands at a fair price, and her citizens had remained 
in that situation until she was admitied into 
the Union as a State. Suppose then, that specula- 
tors had come into the State, and had pur- 
chased the homes of all her citizens, and had at- 
tempted to drive them, with their wives atid chil- 
dren, from their dwellings—could they have suc- 
ceeded in such an attempt? Would not the State 
have protected her citizen-?> Could this Govera- 
ment have enforced such an altempt at disposses- 
sion? If the State of Arkansas could thus be pre- 
vented from taxing her Fands for her support—if 
she could not protect her citizens against such ca- 
lamities, would she be a sovereign State? Would 
she be placed upon an equal footing with the other 
States of this Union? Would it not be idle to call 
her independent? If you distribute the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands among the States, the 
only effect it will have will be vo raise the value of 
State bonds. You will deprive this Government of 
five millions annually of revenue; and you force 
her to lay that amount of duties upon our imporia- 
tions of articles which the people are compelled to 
purchase, and for which they will have to pay five 
millions of dollars more than they now pay, to 
make up for the deficiency; and the result of the 
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whole operation will be, not to give relief any 
where, but te enabie the present holders of State 
stocks to realize at least five millions of doilars of 
prefiis per annum upon their investments. Sup- 
pose that Congress, under the power to dispose of 
the territory, should attempt to give the lands them- 
selves, in the new States, instead of the proceeds of 
the sales of those lands, to the old States, (and this 
would be a much nearer compliance with the ua- 
limited power claimed for Congress, under the 
word “dispose,” than that which is contended for,) 
would the new Siaies submit to such a donation of 
the soul within their limits? If the lands in Arkan- 
sas were given to any State in this Uaion, such 
Siate or States would never be ab'e to exercise any 
right of ownership overs the lands so granted. She 
would resist the claim of such masters, and sue 
would be driven to exercise the rights of a sove- 
reign State ever all the unappropriated lands with- 
in her limits. 

To settle forever all these difficulties, and to re- 
‘move all grounds of conflict, between those States, 
who ought to be, in all respects, equal; to place it 
in the power of the new States tw derive a fair 
revenue from the soil over which they ought to be 
able to exercise complete jutisdiction; to place it in 
the power of their citizens to add to the wealth of 
their States, by their labor and enterprise, instead 
of thereby adding, as they now do, to the wealth of 
the United States, by enbancing the value of the 
public lands; to res ore harmony and tranquillity 
to the Union, lessen the eypenses and 'egisiation of 
Congress, and forever to remove a great engine Ca- 
pable of influencing most dangerously almost all 
our electioas, the amendment now under considera- 
tion proposes to cede to the new States, upon terms 
the most equitable for this Governmeni, all the lands 
within the limits of each State. The amendment 
provides that the States shall pay over to the United 
States 65 per cent. of the. proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands. This is nearly equal to what is 
realized by this Government by the existing sys- 
tem. It costs this Government 22 per cent. of the 
proceeds of the sales to carry on the present sys- 
tem. Teo this add the five per cent. granied to tte 
new Siates for internal improvements, and the va- 
rious expenses which cannot be enumerated, and 
we have nearly 35 per cent. the amount proposed 
to be allowed to the new States for expenses and 
all other responsibilties. It was said by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. Cuay] that the expenses to 
the States fur selling the public ‘ands would not e3- 
ceed two per cent. It is impossible to say whet 
those expenses would be. Bat that is not the ques- 
tion. The calculation ought to be founded upon 
the cost of the system to the United States. Ought 
not this Government to be willing to give up to 
the States the amount which the present system 
costs, in order to oblain a fair settlement of 
this vexalicus question? But mu is contended 
that the new States could not be relied upon 
to pay over faithfully to the United Siates the 65 
per ceut. which they had coa'racted to pay. It 1s 
said that the new Siates would be unfaithfal, aod 
could not be relied upon. This is said, too, by Se- 
nators who have always complained at the slightest 
imputation on State credit. But to prove the in- 
justice of the assertion, jast look at the conduet of 
the new States under the present system. They 
bave surrendered rights to which they were clearly 
entitled, as free and independent Siates. Rather 


| than remain in astaie of territorial dependency, 


they surrendered what the Constiiation guaranties 
to every sovereign Sjate; aud they bave hitherto 
always acted in goud faith, and in all respects com- 
plied with the compacts entered inio. They have 
never interfered with the primary disposal of the 
public lauds, nor have they attempted to tax il, or 
to exercise any ownership over ut. They bave 
groaned under oppression, aod yet they have mot 
revolied. [How then cag it be supposed that they 
will not act equaily in good (aith, ia paying over 
the 65 per cent. of the proceeds of the sales of the 
pablic lands? Their failure to do so would be an 
annulment of the contract; toey would there- 
fore have every indacement to comply most 
strictly. ~Bat even if it were admitted that 
the States could not be entirely relied upon 
was there Lot a proposition which ought to obviate 
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every objection? It is proposed that the States 
shall pay over the receipts from the lands qeartet- 
ly, monthly, oras they are received; or that they 
should go directly into the hands of an officer of 
the Government. As your present land officers are 
citizens of the States, and you have found that you 
can trast them with perfect safety, how can it be 
supposed that they would be less trustworthy, if 
employed by the State, in the same service? The 
Senator from Indiana (Mr. Suiru] has justly said, 
that the new States will receive much more under 
the distribution principle, than under the cession 
measure. Besides their proportions of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands, the distribu- 
tion bill proposes to give to the new States 15 or 
174 per cent. of the sales within their Jimits; add 
to this the 500,000 acres of land proposed+to be 
granted, and you have a much larger sum annually 
paid, than the 25 per cent. which the cession bill 
proposes. But by the cession bill, the rights of the 
new States, and their citizens, are to be secured; 
and these are objectsuf such vital importance to 
them, that they are not be weighed in the balance, 
against dollars and cents. He regarded the propo- 
sition to disiribute the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands, as one of the most fatal measures to 
the interests of the new States, and, indeed, as de- 
moralizing to all the States, that had ever been 
brought forward. It wasa bad measure when the 
Treasury wasfull; but now, when it is empty, and 
our revenue is diminishing, to think of giving away 
a part of that revenue, and to tax the people pro- 
portionably higher, to make up the deficiency thus 
created, seemed to him to bean act of extrava- 
gance, if not of madness, which he was ata great 
loss to comprehend. If, however, we must have 
money paid over to the States, why not pay over 
to them the 65 per cent. which the cession bill pro- 
duces, and thus permitthe new States to become, 
in reality, free, sovereign, and independent mem- 
bers of the Union! 

Bat, sir, let us look a little into this proposition 
to distribute the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands. The Constitution never contemplated any 
other territory as belonging to the United Svates, 
excepting that lying in the forks of the Ohio and 
Mississippi, and that west of Georgia and north of 
Florida, to the Mississippi river. The Constitu- 
tion gives no authority t» the Congress cr to the 
Executive to purchase territory trom a foreign 
State. The purchases which were made, therefore, 
from France and Spain, were unconstitutional, and 
only became a part of the Union by the acqui- 
escence of the States united. 

All the provisions of the Constitution relating to 
the territory belonging to the United States refer to 
this territory, and, it is to this territory exclusively 
that the compacts entered into between the United 
States and certain Siates which ceded their right to 
the waste lands, applics. Let us see whatare the 
provisions of these compacts. That of Virgioia, 
so far as it relates to this subject, is in these words; 
he was compelled to quote them, a!though so cfien 
quoted by ether Senators: 

“The lands so ceded shall be considered as acommon fund 
for the use and benefit of such of the United States as have 
become, or shal! become members of the Confederation, or fe- 
deral alliance of said States, Virginia inclusive, according to 
their usual respective proportions in the general charge and ex- 


penditure; and shall be faihfutly and bona fide disposed of for 
that purpoee, and for no other use or purpose whatsvever.”’ 


During the Confederation this Government was 
supporied by contributions from the States. Con- 
gress had no power to raise a revenue; therefore it 
wasagreed that the proceeds of the sales of the 
lands ceded by Virginia, and indeed all the States, 
should be applied exclusively to tke support of the Con- 
federation; in this way only could they lessen equally 
the burdens of each of the Staies. By these compacts 
these proceeds were set apar! forever for the support 
of the National Government; and it was expressly 
stipulated that they should nc ver be applied to any 
other purpose whatsoever. All the States then in 
the Confederation, and all the States that have 
come into the Union since, are equally bound by 
this compact, ({or the Constitution provides that 
all such contracts sha! be bindiog upon the United 
States,) and any atiempt to apply these proceeds 
toany purpose whatsoever, except the national 
“charge and expenditare,” is a palpable violation 
of the compact. The right to these lands was 


never recognised as belonging to any one Siate by 
the Confederation; they were claimed as a pur- 
chase made by the common blood and treasure of 
all the States. The compacts entered into by the 
Confederation with the claiming States, were de- 
signed to setile the controversy. The proceeds 
were, therefore, set apart as a “‘comnon fund,” for 
the common benefit of all the States then in, 
or afterwards coming into the Confederation. The 
States separately can have no right whatever to 
these Jands; they were ceded in full property to the 
Confederation, on the express condition, that the 
preceeds of the sa'es should be exclasively applied 
to the support of the Confederation, and to no other 
purpose whatsoever. The giving, therefore, of these 
proceeds to the States, or its application to the 
payment of State debts, would be directly in the 
very face of these compacts. The proceeds of 
these lands were to be forever applied to the sup- 
port of this Government, and were intended to 
lessen, in proportion to their amount, the revenue 
which Congress was au'horized to raise from other 
sources since the union, or by requisitions upon the 
States during the Confederation. It has been 
pointedly asked, what would be done with the sur- 
plus, if the lands yielded more than the Govern- 
ment required? The answer is, we must take care 
of it; andif such a thing could be possible, that 
we would never have use for such a surplus, it 
would have to remain the property of the nation, 
precisely as other national property. Tne impera- 
tive command of the compact is, that this fund 
shall be bona fide applied to the support of the Na- 
tional Goverament, and to no other use or purpose 
whatsoever. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cray] compared this fund to a fountain belonging 
to a number of persons, and contended that each 
of the proprietors would have a right to draw pails 
of water from it, without doing injustice to either, 
He contended that this fund might be more pro- 
perly compared to a stream of water which had 
been in dispute amongst a number of individuals, 
and who, to settle the dispute, had entered into a 
partnership in carrying on a _ mill for their 
common benefit, and, thereupon, those claim 
ing the water course entered into a com- 
pact with the company, by which they con- 
veyed the water course to the company, upon 
the express conditicn that the water of the stream 
should be forever appropriated to the uses 
of the mill, andto no other purpose Whatsoever. 
Would” the parties, without a dissoluticn of the 
partnership, have a right to divert this stream to 
their private benefii?) He wes satisfied that the 
lands ceded by the States to the Confederation, and 
now belonging to the United S’ates, could be dis- 
posed of by Congress for no other purpose, except 
for the support of the Government. The Constitu- 
tion gives to Congress the power to dispose of them. 
The compact stipulates the purpose to which alone 
the proceeds are to be applied. 

It is contended that the t-rm ‘dispose of,” gives 
unlimited power to Congress over the public lands, 
and authorizes the Congress to apply the proceeds 
to such objects and purposes as, in their discretion, 
they may deem would be best for the country. He 
contended that the power to “dispose of,” gave 
only the right to sell, and tkat the avails of such 
sales went into the Treasury, as other revenue. 
The very fist act of Congress on this subjeet, pro- 
vided that the proceeds of such sales should go into 
the Treasury. But this power to dispose of was 
expressly given in compliance with the compacts; 
and the words “dispose of,” are taken from the 
compacts. The Virginia deed of cession says, this 
fund shal! be faithfully and bona fide disposed of, to 
meet the common charge and expenditure, and for 
no other purpose whatsoever. Here, then, is the 
purpese for which these lands were granted to the 
United States, and here is the origin of the, power 
of Congress to dispose of the territory. Hence it 
was that the framers of the Constitution gave to 
Congress, in compliance with those compac’s, the 
power to dispose of the Territory of the United 
States. If the power to dispose of the territory car- 
ries with it an unlimited power to make use of the 
proceeds, #0 @lso does the power to lay and collect 
taxes, etc. give unlimited power to apply the money 
so raised at diseretion. He thought it clear that 
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the claim of power in Congress to distribute the 
proceeds of the sales of lands acquired by cession 
from the States, was in direct contravention of the 
deeds cf cession themselves, and contrary, alse, to 
the provision of the Constitution which gave to 
Congress the power to dispose of the territory of 
the United States. The amount wouid beso small 
that it would not be worth contending for, if the 
distribution is confined to the territory ceded by 
the States. The main aigument applies only te 
that territory, but the distribution bill covers all 
the territory of the United States. How can it 
be contended th#t the country purchased from 
France and Spain—all the territory compre- 
hended within the limits of Louisiana and 
Florida—can be disposed of by Congress, 
and the proceeds given to the States? This 
country was purchased by the United States. It 
was paid for with the money of the United States. 
A part of the revenue raised to support the Govern- 
ment had been applied to this purpose; and conse- 
quently the property so purchased belonged to the 
United States collec ively, and not to the separate 
States. The proceeds of the sales of this teriitory 
consequently become a portion of the revenue of 
the United States, and to distribute it among the 
States, would be no less unjust than it would be to 
impo:e duties upon importations to be so distributed. 
It appeared to him that these views could not but 
strike the minds of all who heard him as sound 
and corc!usive; and he therefore felt himself justi- 
fied in expressing the opinion, that if Congrers 
attempts to distribute the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands, sold in the State of Arkansas, 
that State would be bound to enter her solemn 
protest against the measure, as unconstitutional 
and unjust. But what was the bill to which this 
proposition to distribute the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands is offered as an amendment? It was a 
simple pre-emption bill, such as had been passed 
repeatedly by Congress, except that it operated 
prospectively, and if it became a law, the settlers 
who go upon, and improve the public lands, could 
not afterwards be denounced as criminals. It would 
permit that to be done, which we cannot prevent 
from being done, and the doing of which 
had, as he believed, operated most beneficially for 
the country. These settlers go into the wilderness 
and open the country for settlement—they bring it 
to the notice of purchasers, and cause it to be set- 
tled and sold, and they greatly enhance, by their 
labor and improvements, ail the public lands 
which surround them. So well satisfied of this 
was the Congress which disposed of a million and 
a half of acres to the Ohio company, that they 
granted the company 100,000 acres upon the ex- 
press condition that it should be given (not sold at 
the minimum price) to actual settlers, in tracts of 
100 acres to each settler. If the price to be paid 
by the settlers was much less than can otherwise 
be obtained for the land, it would furnish some 
cause for opposition on the part of those who look 
mainly to the amount of money for which the pub- 
lic lands are scld. This, however, is not the fact. 
The truth is, acent or two over the minimum 
price is all that is obtained for the public lands. A 
document recently laid on the tables of Senators, 
fully proved the correctness of this assertion. This 
document proved that there had been sold, between 
1833 and 1840, 65,842,807 87-100 acres of land. 
Toe amount realised from the sales so made, was 
$72,269,749 58, being a little less than $1 27 per 
acre—not quite two cents more than this bill re- 
quires to be paid by settlers for their lands. Will 
you drive the poor man from his home, and take 
his cabin and cultivated field away from him, 
rather than give him a preference over the specula- 
tor of two cents per acre in the purchase of his lit- 
leimprovement? Put your lands up at auction, 
and what is the result? Why, sir, the moment you 
issue your proclamation of a sale, the speculators 
put their agents at work. They obtain the nombers 
of every valuable tract to be sold. They meet to- 
gether at the sale. They form a company and 
agree to bid off all the good land offered. jane 
accordingly purchase it at a fraction over the mini- 
mum price, as they have no competitors. Imme- 


diately after the public sale is over, they have an 
auction amongst themselves, and each one pur- 
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chases the tracts he wishes to buy, and pays for it 
in proportion to its value, or as there may be bid- 
ders who com- into competition. The proceeds 0: 
this sale are divided amongst the company, and thus 
the speculators realize all the profits of your auc- 
tion system. This is your auction system. This 
is the system which has been so much and so con- 
stantly lauded in this chamber, as one which could 
not be improved, and ought not to be changed. 
Whilst those who advocate the pre-emption system, 
which has done so much towards the opening ani 
settling of your wild lands, are bitterly com- 
plained of as promoters of the most lawless 
course of conduct on the part of men who 
are denounced as criminals of the worst description! 
Why, sir, these criminals, as they are called, would 
compare, in point of worth, integrity, and enter- 
prise, with the very best of those who denounce 
them. They are not known to Senators, or they 
would rot be thus spoken of. Arkansas was or- 
ganized as a Territory when nearly all her citizens 
were settlers upon the public lands. Go to your 
land offices, and you will find that men who have 
been members of Congress, and have filled the 
highest stations in the old States, have settled upon 
public land, and have proved up and gota title to 
their Jands as pre-emptiouers. 
pacity to endure hardship, and noble daring, no 


people are equal to the pre-emptioners who settle | 


upon the wild lands of the West and South. They 
go there poor and penniless, (having expended 
every thing in reaching the wilderness,) with their 
wives and children, and in a year or two, you find 
them occupying asnug cabin, with a cultivated 
field, and surrounded by every thing necessary to 
support life. From this humble beginning, with 
industry and perseverance, they soon become inde- 
pendent, and in time become the best and worthiest 
of the inhabitants of anew country. It was to se- 
cure a home to such settlers as he had described, 
that the committee had reported the original bill. 
It was to save all such from falling into the power 
of the speculators in the public lands that he telt so 
anxious for the passing of the bill. He sincerely 
trusted that if nething would be done to give free- 
dom, sovereignty, and independence to the new 
States, the Senate would, as a simpte act of justice, 
provect the settler against t'.e power of the speca- 
lator. 

He did not see how any Senator could vote 
against the pre-emption bill. They had all voted 
for it; some as a separate measure, others when in- 
corporated in the distribution bill, and others when 
it was included in the bill for ceding the lands to 
the new States. A great deal had been said against 
it as a distinct measure, and its evils bad been de- 
picted in the strongest language. It had been de- 
nounced as an attempt to seize upon the public 
lands; and the enterprising settlers bad been com- 
pared to public cepredators. He had listened to 
these assaults upon the honest and industrious citi- 
zens of the new States with pain and moriifieation, 
and he felt assured that no such language would 
have been used towards them, if they were known 
to Senators as they were to him. He felt assured 
that they would not be regarded as the less worthy 
and respectable by their neighbors and friends, on 
account of such denunciations: But what struck 
him with much force, was the circumstance that 
those who had thus abused the settlers on the pub- 
lic lands, had voted for the distribution amendment 
which offers to the settlers double the quantity of land 
which is secured to them by the pre-emption bill. 

He still hoped that the amendment which pro- 
poses to cede the lands to the new States, would 
find favor with the Senate. If not, he felt sure 
that the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky 
(Mr. Carrrenpen] would be rejected; and that the 
simple pre-emption bill of the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Benton] would pass the Senate by a 
decided vote. 


SPEECH OF MR. TAPPAN, 
OF OHIO, 
In Senate, February 23, 1841—The'bill to incorpo- 
rate the bauks ot the District of Columbia being 
under considetation, 


Mr. TAPPAN proposed the following as an 
amendment: 
Strike out ali after the enacting clause, and insert the following 
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That from and after the passage of this act, if any person 
or persons shall establish or continue any bank in the District of 
Columbia, such person or persons shail first depositein the 
office of the recorder of deeds for the county in which such 
bank may be established, a schedule in writing, containing the 
names and places of iesidence ofeach and every stockholder 
in such bank, with the number and value of the shares by him 
or her held, and shall cause the same to be recorded with the re- 
cord of deeds in the office, and shall also publish said schedule 
in two of the newspapers having the most general circulation 
in the District three calender months; and every sale or trans- 
fer of stock in such bank, withio ten days aftersuch trans- 
fer shall have been made, shal! be placed upon record. and pub- 
lished tn like manner, by such person or persons so establishing 
or continuing such bank. And a cepy ofsuch record duly cert- 
fied shall be admitted in all courts as competent evidence of the 
fact of any person therein mentioned being a scockholder in 
such bank. And ifany person or persons shall establish or con- 
tinue any bank inthe District of Columbia, without recording 
and publishing the names and places of residence ofthe stock- 
holders in such bank, as is herein provided, the person or per- 
sons 80 offending shall forfeitand pay not less than five hundred 
dollars, nor more than one thousand dollars, for each and 
every day such person or persons shall contiaue any bank as 
aforesaid, to be recovered by indictment, for the use of the 
county in which such offence may be prosecuted. 

Sec. 2 And he it further enacted, That itshall be unlaw- 
ful for any individual banker or banking company, or for any 
other person or company, to issue any bank notes of aless de- 
nomination than twenty dollars, or by any art, shift or device, 
to issue and put in circulation any paper, certificate, check, 
order, or note whatsoever, payable to Learerand intended to cir- 
culate as currency, ofa less denomination than twenty dollars; 
and any person or persons offeuding herein shali forfeit and pay 
not less than five hundred dollars, nor more than one thousand 
dollars, for each and every note, order, check, or certificate, so 
issued and putin circulation as aforesaid: one-half of the same to 
be for the use of the person prosecuting therefor, and the residue 
for the use ofthe county where the banking-house of such in- 
dividual banker or banking company shall be located, tobe 
recovered by action of debt in any court having jurisdiction 
thereof. 

Ec. 3. And be it further enacted, That if at any time 
in usual banking hours, the paper of such individual or com- 
pany shall be presented to such individual or company, or any 
officer by him or them employed at their banking house or 
office, and payment demanded of the same, and payrnent there- 
of iu gold or silver shall be refused, or unreasonably delayed 
the holder of such note may make affidavit of such demand 
and refusalor delay, before any justice of the peace of the 
proper county; whereupon the said justice shall issue his sum- 
mons against such individual, or any officer or partner in such 
company, to be and appear before him, or some other justice 
ofthe peace, ata time to be stated in said summons, which time 
shall be within twenty-four hours from and after the same shall 
have been issued, then and there toshow cause why judgment 
should not be entered against such individual, officer, or partner, 
for the amount of said note; and unless the party defended in 
said writ shall appear and plead that the note upon which 
suit is brought isnot the note of such individual or company, or 
thatlegal and proper demand of paymert has not not been 
made, and verify such plea by the oath of the said defen- 
dant or his agent or attorney, it shall be the duty of the justice 
to enter up a judgment against such defendant for the 
amount of such note, with twenty per cent. damages and 
costs of suit, and to issue hia execution, as in other cases 
therefor. 

Sc. 4. And be it further enacted, That, such individual 
or company thinking himself or itself aggrieved, shall have re- 
lief upon an appeal only, both as to matter of law and matter of 
fact; which appeai shajl be granted on the following and no 
other terms; that isto say, the individual or company demand- 
ing such appeal shall enter into bond to the plaintiff, with at 
least one sufficient freeholder within the District, and in the 
penalty of one hundred dollars, conditioned that the appellant 
shail appear and prosecute the said appeal in the next 
circuit court to be held in the county in which the suid 
judgment shall have been rendered, shall stand to and abide 
he judgment of the said court, and pay such further costs 
as shall be taxed, with twelve per cent. damages from the date 
of the original judgment, if the same be affirmed; and that the 
said appeal in all other respects shall be carried on and con- 
ducted as provided by law in other cases, and that it shall 
not be lawful for the defendant in the said action to supersede 
the said judgment in any other manner than by the said 
appeal. 

Suc. 5. And be it further enaeted, That in all cases prose- 
cuted under this act, the plaintiff may appeal, if the judgment 
of the magistrate should be against him, in the manner now au 
thorized by law, to the next term of the circuit court forthe 
county wherein the said judgment shall have been given; and 
on such appeal, the said circuit court, if they shall reverse the 
judgment of the magistrate, shall render such judgment as the 
said magistrate ought have given, with costs, both below and 
of the appeal. 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, That if any person 
shall, after the taking effect of this act, pass, or offer to pass, any 

ank note of a less denomination than twenty dollars, otherwise 
han in payment toa bank or banking company, such person 
shall forfeit and pay double the amount of such note, for the use 
of the person suing for thc same, to be recovered by action of 
debt before any magistrate !aving jurisdi¢tion, to the amount 
thereof. 

Sec.7. And be it further enacted, That if any person or 
persons shall establish a bank «nd issue their notes for circula- 
tion as money, without the means or ability of redeeming the 
same in Current coin, with inten: to defraud, he, she, or they, so 
offending, shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor; and, on 
conviction thereoj, aee lndiciment in any court of competent 
jurisdiction, shall be imprisoned in the penitentiary not Jess than 
three, nor more than ten years, and shall pay the costs of prose- 
cution. 

Src. 8. And be it further enacted, That the twenty-ninth, 
thirtieth, thirty-first, and thirty-second sections of the act entitled 
“An act to incorporate the subscribers to certain banks in the 
District of Columbia, and to prevent the circulation of the notes 
of unincorporated associations within the said District,” be, and 
the same are hereby, repealed. 


Mr. Presipent: The question now before the 
Senate is one of greatimportance to the country, 
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The bill reported by the chairman of the Committee 
on the Dis rict of Columbia proposes simply to re- 
vive and continue in force the expired charters 
ef six of the banks of this District, without any 
change in the powers and privileges granted by 
those charters. The amendment I have offered, and 
upon which the question is now to be taken, pro» 
poses to place the banks of this District upon the 
same foundation of equal privileges and equal 
competition with every other establishment, cor- 
porate or not corporate, in the District; it propo- 
ses, in fact, to introduce the principle of free trade 
into the banking business of the country; to with- 
hold from the business of trading in money or 
credit what is withheld from all other business car- 
tied on in the community—its monopoly character; 
and, while the businesss itself is permitted to re- 
main under the protec:ion of the law without other 
restraint than the public safety requires, to with- 
hold from its conductors any special public recog- 
nition of theic exclusive fitness fer the business, 
and the endorsement of the Icegislative power that 
they, and they alone, are worthy of all trust and 
confidence in conducung their manufactories. 

This bill is brought in upon a petition of the 
bankers of this District and their friends and de- 
pendents; the petition 1s signed by about two hun- 
dred names; the population of this D strict 1s com- 
puted to be upwards of 60,000, probably it is 
80,000, so that not one cigh'ieth part of the adu't 
male population ask for the passage of this bill. 
And what, Mr. President, are the powers and pri- 
vileges these people ask to have revived and con- 
tinued?) They ask, first, the power of making and 
puting afloat the whole circulating medium of the 
District, with the privilege of levying a tax on the 
community of between six and seven per cent.for 
its use; and, as the power to issue paper in the laws 
sought to be revived is unlimited, so the power to 
levy a tax for its use isio be unlimited. Second, 
they ask that their money may, by our legislation, 
be enhanced in value to as great extent as they 
think proper, or rather that their stock notes (for 
they are not bound to have a specie capifa!) may 
have an ualmited value given to them over the 
gold and silver of their felilow-cilizens. And, last- 
ly, they ask to be formally, and, by anticipation, 
exonerated from all liability to pay any debts they 
may coniractin this highly favored business. 

If, s.r, we now approached this subject for the 
first time—if these manufacturers of paper mcney 
now. were for the first time, in the world’s his ory, 
asking us to bestow upon them these privileges, to 
the exclusion of all others, it would sirike us, not 
merely with astonishment at the audaci'y of their 
impudence, but witha strong sense of the ludicrous, 
that they should caleulate so largely upon our un- 
bounded simplcity. Suppose that gold and silver 
had formed the entire circulation of the country 
from time immemorial; that no other had been in- 
vented, and some scheming John Law were to ad- 
dress a memorial to you, setting {orh, in the style 
of owr bank ora'ors, the great superiority of paper 
over gold and silver for a circulating mediam, and 
praying for the exclusive privilege of manafactar- 
ing such paper, and putting it in the hands of every 
body—of levying a tax for the use of it equal to 
six per cent. per annum, payable every sixty days 
in advance—that this paper might be allowed to re- 
present credit, not money—and, finally, that the pe- 
titioner might be expressly excnerated by law from 
any lixbility for the payment of his debts, beyond 
the money he should place in his own chest for that 
parpose—with what go«d humored: surprise, sir, 
you would receive such an application ! 

Nothing proves more conclasive!y that indivi- 
duals and natiwns are governed by babit, than our 
use of the paper of incorporated companics. We 
have acquired this habit by slow and :mperceptible 
degrees; and now there are intelligent and disinie- 
reste | men who really believe, rot mer-ly that this 
manufactory ought to be protected, but that 
ought to be protected by a rsonopoly and by exemp- 
tion from liability upon its obligauons. I am not 
so visionary as to ailempt to change the habit of 
using paper for money; but, believing that this ha- 
bit is becoming isjariows to the public interest and 
subversive of morals, i am for taking from the mo- 

| Rey power its tendency toevil, while all ils capacity 
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to aid the mercantile interests of the country is left 
in undisturbed vigor. Nor can this be considered 
as a party question: both political parties have 
joined in conferring these exclusive privileges upon 
the banks; both have suffered by it; and many of 
both parties have become satisfied that the evi's of 
our banking system are very great, and ought to be 
removed. All are interested in whatever improves 
or deteriorates the currency. The party going out 
of power, as well as the party coming into p»wer, 
can have no interest at stake which should induce 
them to grant the privileges asked for by these peti- 
tioners. May I not hope and expect, then, that 
this subject will be calmly discussed and fully exa- 
mined, that the Senate may come to a correct judg- 
ment upon the amendment proposed? 

It is necessary to understand precisely what 
those who petition for the passage of this law ask 
for. Do they ask for the privilege of lending their 
money at six percent. or any other rate of inte- 
rest? Not at all; for they have already full and 
entire liberty to dothis. Do they ask to be per- 
mitted to sell their individual notes, payable to 
bearer on demand, or to lend them upon interest? 
Not they. No law prohibits such traffic. - In this 
District individuals may dispose of their notes as 
they please, and the people of the ten miles square 
may use such notes, written or engraved, for money. 
There is no law to disturb them. These are rights 
and privileges the whole people enjoy; bot this is 
not enough for these petitioners. If left the advan- 
tages com mon to all the citizens, they must be left 
to all the common reponsibiluies. They would 
lose their bigh'y prized monopoly. They want 
some advantages over their ‘ellow men. Thepow- 
er of levying a tax for their own ure is what they 
want. This cannot be done without a charter, and 
therefore they ask fora charier. They pray Con- 
gress to say to the world, that the business of mak- 
ing paper money isa very meritorious business, 
worthy of all patronage and emcouragement; and 
that th's small portion of the good people of this 
District are alone worthy of public trast and confi- 
dence in carrying on that business; so that when 
they get this sanction for their business and cha- 
racter, having got alaw punishing with fine and 
imprisonment ail others who, in this free and en- 
lightened country, may attemptto carry on the 
same business, they may drive out from circulation 
the go!d and silver, and supply its place with their 
notes; notes for which they draw interest. And as the 
charters sought! to be revived do not limit the quan- 
tity of paper to be put in circulation, these peti- 
tioners propose that their taxing power shall be as 
extensive as the public credulity and their indus- 
try in circulating their paper can make it. 

To what extent this taxing power is used by the 
banks, in this District, I have not the means of de- 
terminitg. Wehave areport from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, giving us som? information what 
itis in the whole United States, I doubt much 
whether the debasement of the coin, resorted to 
by some despotic princes in former times, to fleece 
their subjects, was ever as cnerous a tax as is paid 
with great cheerfulness by the American peopie, 
for the mere plicasure of using pictures for money, 
instead of the constitational currency. From the data 
given by the Secretary, the amount must exceed 
thirty millions of dollars per annum; an enormous 
sum, making the currency of the country cost more 
than the Government of the country, including the 
maintenance of our fleet and ormy. 

In asking for a revival of these defanct charters, 
these petitioners prav you to raise the value of their 
property to. an indefinite extent. Those charters 
authorize the issue of paper, without any limitation 
of the amount. In genera!, bank charters require 
a ceriain amount of gold and silver coin to be paid 
into the bank, and allow the issue ef paper to not 
exceeding three times the amount cf specie so paid 
in. Not so with these banks; they are under no 
obligation to keep any specie on hand, excepting 
as they are required to pay gold and silver for their 
notes atall times. Nor is there any thing but the 
demand for the article in this market which, in any 
way, limits the amount of paper they may-put in 
circalation. It results from this state of things, 
that while the mechanic, with his one hundred 
dollars jn gold and silver, can purchase but 


one hundred bushels of wheat, the banker who 
has sabseribed his one bundred do!lars to the stock 
of a bank, may make one thousand paper dollars, 
and bay with it one thousand bushels of wheat. 
His situation is even better than this; for he need 
not keep his specie in bank—he may put in his own 
note, take out the specie, and sell it for a premium. 
The difference between the mechanic, or other la- 
borer, and the banker, then, is this: the former has 
to earn every dollar he expends, the latter has to 
manufacture it; the former has no credit but what 
his habits of industry and mora! character give 
him; the latter hasa credit created by law. If a 
farmer were to ask Congress to pass a law where- 
by his bushel of wheat should be held and account- 
ed in all sales as three bushels, entit!ing him to re- 
ceive for it the market price of three bushels, it would 
not be more absurd, in reality, than it is for these 
bankers to ask to have their money appreciated ia 
value. But the farmer's petition might be granted 
with safety; for men would not buy such wheat. 
It is only in the trade of bank paper that men fail 
to estima’e the article at its real value. There is 
no danger that they will mistake a pint for a quart 
measure, or take twelve inches for a yard of cloth. 

Another advantage sought by these petititioners 
is, to be exempted from liability upon their con- 
tracts. A bank is liable, as a corporation, nomi- 
nally to the ex'ent of its stock. The individual 


_members of an incorporated bank are liable only to 


the extent of their subscriptions: so that, if, for 
every hundred dollars of stock subscribed, they 
contract debts to the amount of one thousand dol- 
lars, and the bank fails, the stockholders lose only 
the hundred dollars, the public lose the rest. The 
property purchased by the bankers with their notes 
cannot be taken by the holders of those notes, and 
applied to their payment; unless the assets of the 
bank will redeem its paper, the holders must lose 
it. Every member of society, excepting only the 
banker, ts held responsible for the payment of his 
debts; the law exacts from him every cent of his 
property, and even holds his future earnings liable 
to their hquidation; but the banker is invited, by a 
charter of incorporation, to engage in hazardous spe- 
culations, (o become a desperate gambler in stocks 
and merchandise and lands, and is told by that char- 
ter that, if he fails to redeem his paper, the siocks and 
merchandise and lands he has purchased, shal! not 
be taken from him and given to his creditors. Can 
any thing in legislation be more iniqui‘ous, holding 
out a premiam upon villany, and rewarding dis- 
honesty? It is this exemption from liabiity for 
their debts which induces bankers to use such exer- 
tiens to obtain charters. If they conduct their bu- 
siness prudently, they would not issue more paper 
tban they bad means to redeem. Character and 
credit, and a reasonable circulation for their paper, 
might be obtained without a charter; and if bank- 
ers were honest, and intended to remain so, and 
content themselves with the sure and reasonable 
profits of a fair business, they would not ask for 
charters; they would no more think of asking for 
such exemption from liability than would the far- 
mer, the merchant, or the mechanic. 

May we not ask what authority has Congress to 
gran! such extensive and valuable privileges to 
these petitioners? It has none—none whatever. 
Examine the Constitution of the United States, and 
you find there the power to coin money and rega- 
late its value; but you find, no power, express or 
implied, to charter banks, or to authorize the 
making of paper money. It wasevidently intended 
that Congress should have the entire power over the 
currency of the country; and they mast have this 
power, cr they cannot regulate the value of the cir- 
culating medium. The power to coin the money 
of the country is vested exclacively in Congress, 
No part of itis reserved to the States; and do you 
suppore, sit—does any Senator suppoce—that Con- 
gress may delegate the power to coin money, and 
regulate its value, to the Siates? may delegate it to 
fitty or 2n hundred men in this District? No one 
would pretend this; and yet, by granting these bank 
charters, you grant the power toregulate the value, 
not of the gold and silvcr coin of the country 
merely, but of all property. I will not attempt to 

rove what is known to every body. You cannot 
bees gold and silver and paper in circulation toge- 
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ther—the paper always drives out the gold and sil- 
ver,and takes its place. The gold and silver is 
hoarded, or sold as merchandise, and paper becomes 
the exclusive, sactual circulating medium of the 
country. Your power to regulate the value of the 
only legal and constitutional enrrency of the coun- 
try, has become impotent by your own unwise le- 
gislation, and the usurpations of the States; for the 
States, although forbid to issue bills of credir, in 
defiance of the maxim that power not possessej 
cannot be delegated, have authorized by their laws 
innumerable companies to make and vend bills of 
credit—by the most manifest usurpation, have given 
the entire power over the currency of the country 
to others, when they did not possess any portion of 
such power themselves. 

Bat the friends of this bill do not pretend to sus- 
tain the power to charter these banks upon any 
clause in the Constitution, but the one which gives 
Congress the.power of exclusive legislation over 
this District. This power is general; but it wonld 
be a gross error to suppose that because the power 
is general, it is, therefore, unlimited. It is limited 
by the freedem of our principles of government, and 
by the immutable laws of justice. The people of 
this District are citizens of a free and Democratic 
Commonwealth, entitled to the most perfect equali- 
ty of rights and privileges. We have no power to 
destroy this equality; we have no power to give t) 
one-sixteenth part of the people the power of rais- 
ing a revenue for their own emolument from the re- 
maining fifteen-sixteenths; we have neither power 
to change this District int‘o a monarchy, by placing 
a master over it, or an aristocracy with a riband 
at its but'on hole, or a pen behind its ear to tax it. 
Suppose that, instead of a petition for the exclusive 
privilege of making the money of the District, we 
were asked to grant these men the exciusive right 
of supplying all the fuel wanted here, and were 
also asked to punish with fine and imprisonment 
aby person not of the privileged company who 
should sell coal or wood—should we hear the Sena- 
tor from Maryland, [Mr. Menaick,] who is so elo- 
quent in favor of these banks, tell us that the peo- 
ple were asking “ior their clear and undoubted 
rights,” and thatto refuse this monopoly of fuel 
‘would be ruinous to the trade and business of this 
district?” I think not; and yet the supply of fuel 
is as necessary as the supp'y of paper money; it 
requires quite as much capital to purchase it and 
bring it here for distribution, as it does to buy the 
paper, the ink, and engraving for bank notes. It 
would not be as severe an infliction, I think, to be 
compelled to use gold and silver for our money as 
it would to do without fuel; and yet there is not a 
Senator here who would sustain such a petition— 
not one, sir, but what would feel such a petition to 
be ameckery. But we have the same power to 
grant the exclusive privilege in the one case as in 
the other; and the same pretence of the public good 
may be urged as strongly and astruly in both. It 
may gofurther: if a chartered company is neces:a- 
ry to make the paper money of the District—if ca- 
pital cannot be found in individual hands sufficient 
for that business, then all business which requires 
capital to carry it on, equally requires a charter for 
that purpose, and equally requires to have its ex- 
clusive privileges guarded by fine and imprison- 
ment. It is an utter perversion of jastice in a State 
pretending to be governed by equal laws, to give to 
A and B advantages which are denied to C and D. 
This injustice is not seen in the banking business 
of the country, for habit has blinded us to its enor- 
mous €vils. But let the proposition be made to 
give the exclusive right of supplying us with any 
other article, and all men, except those who were 
to be the privileged few, would unite in cendemn- 
ing it. It would be seen at once that Congress had 
no power to make such gran!s—no pictures of ruin 
and desolation—no array of widow and orphan 
stockholders would have power over our sympa- 


thies, or would for an instant warp the pubiic 


judgement upon such a proposition. 

Congress have power to lay and collect taxes, 
duties, and excises, but they are not authorized to 
delegate this power of taxation. All the purposes 


‘ for which money may be raised by taxation, are 


enumerated; the enriching of corporations is not 
one of them. Taxes can only be raised by Con- 
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gress for the benefit of the whale people of the 
United States, as axes can only be raised by a 
State Government for the besefit of the whole 
people of the State. The power of fixing the amount 
to be raised cannot be granted to companies. In the 
one case or the other, it is exclasively a legislative 
power, to be exercised by the immediate repre- 
sentatives of the people, and by no others, for the 
public good. Have Senators ever looked into the 
working of this banking system? Have they ever 
examined the opera ion of the laws granting these 
privileges? If you bave, you know that immense 
revenues are raised annually from the people of 
these United States, not to be placed in the public 
treasury, butin the pockets of the tax-gatherers; 
not to be appropriated to public use—not to be laid 
ont in building fleets and maintaining armies, in 


erecting public works or making roads and canals | 


—not even to be distributed among the poor and 
destitute; no, sir, but to make the rich richer—to 


convert the labor of the poor to the emolument of | 


the wealthy. 

But would you deny the people of this District 
privileges which are enjoyed by their neighbors? it 
isasked. ‘To this I answer, if it is wrong in every 
point of view, (as I trost I have demonstrated,) to 
grant these exclusive privileges, I would not hesi- 
tate to deny them to these petitioners. No length 
of time, or uniformity of practice, can sanction 
error, or make that whichis unjust and iniquitous, 


just and right; or give to usurped power the va- 


lidity of constitutional delegation. 
At what time are we asked to do this?) In what 
condition of the banking institutions, and of the 


binking busine:s of the country, and of this Dis- | 


trict, are we esked to revive and continue this bu- 
siness under the sanction of law? Why, sir, it is 
at a time when the banks are going down—when 
the public will no longer tolerate their contempt of 
moral obligations, their multiplied frauds and ex- 
tortion—when the banks throughout the whole 
country are rotting down, we are asked to raise 
and sustain them. We cannot do this lawfully, 
and happily we cannot do it physically, for they 
cannot be sus'ained; public opinion has set its 
irrevocable seal on them. If we revive these 
charters, and these banks attempt to go on with bu- 
siness on a sound specie basis, fairly and honestly, 
they will follow their predecessors in the District to 
utter bankruptcy and dissolution. The reason is 
obvious to any one who will look at the subject; the 
business is overdone; a fair and honest banking 
business is ne longer profitable, is scarcely any 
longer possible. When a bank issves ils promise 
to pay money on demand, it neither bas or intends 
to have the money to redeem these promises. It 
relies on the public sanction and endorsement of 
its business to give its paper credit. It isa system 
of imposition upon the public credulity. If an in- 
dividual or company give written promises to pay 
money which they have not got to pay, and know 
they cannot and will not have if called upon, 
there would be no difference of op'nion as to the 
roguery of such men. When banking corporations 
put their paper in circulation in quantities beyond 
their power to redeem, is there an honest man here 
who will say it is not equally dishonest, equally a 
fraudalent and swindling transactior.? And yet itis 
true the banks cannot in any other way do a pro- 
fiiable business. The community are getting ured 
of bearing all these impositions; the expense is too 
great, also; it greatly overbalances any benefits de- 
rived from the system, and it is coming to an end. 
I see some Senators smile incredulonsly; they pro- 
bably have not made themselves acquainted with 
this business; if they had done so, I am confident 
their incredulity would scon leave them. How is 
it with the business of banking in this Distiic? I 
have said that now is a time when the banks are 
rotting down; the times are inauspicious for the re- 
vival of these banks; the great favorite of our po- 
litical opponents, with its capital of thirty-five mil- 
lions, has stopped for the last time; its stockholders 
have no reason to expect ever to divide a cent of 
its capital, and its bill holders are in haste to get 
rid of them at great di-counts; from the S:. Croix to 
the Sabine, they are al! failing. The stoppage of 
a bank is now an article of daily news, which ex- 


cites no surprise. 
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There have been fifieen banks chartered by Con- 
gress in this District; six only of that fifieen ask a 
renewal of their charters; nine, which were at one 
time in apparent good circumstances, have failed; 
the public have been cheated, defrauded, swindled 
out of about two millions of dollars by them. Have 
we any assurance that these survivors in so sweep- 
ing a catastrophe, are any better than their defunct 
brethren? are they more honest? have they con- 
ducted their business upon safer principles? Toey 
have had better fortune, indeed, but that they 
have deserved it by betier principles or better 
conduct, no one pretends. How many times 
have they stopped payment—become insolvent? 
Should we not hesitate to grant the prayer of these 
petitioners with such a state of facts before us? 
without an expose of the condition of these banks? 
Without a thorough examination of them, and, 
being satisfied, from such examination, of their sol- 
vency, can we be justified in renewing these char- 
ters? even if we have the power to doso. [ think not, 
and this opinion is greatly strengihened by the ad- 
mission of the advocate of this bill, that these 
banks are in such a s‘ate now, that, unless they are 
allowed to receive and pay out the paper of 
insolvent (otherwise called suspended) banks and 
railroad companies, they cannot go on with busi- 
ness; they will not thank us for reviving their char- 
ters. 

Havirg shown what are the privileges which the 
bankers of this District ask to have revived and 
again bestowed upon them, I proceed to explain to 
the Senate the plan I have proposed as a substi'ute 
for all their bank charters. The general scope and 
object of this proposed substitute is to place tke 
banks of this District on the same ground where 
they stood before any char'ers were granted to 
them. To leave them as free to pursue their trade 
and buriness as the law now does and always has left 
all other operatives in the District. To take from 
them, however, the endorsement heretofore given 
by the Governm=nt to their paper and business, and 
leave them to seek for credit and its consequences 
by their own exertions, unaided by the grant of ex- 
cinsive privileges—privileges which they have so 
long enjoyed to their owa emolument and at the 
enormous expense of the public. It is,in short, to 
place the people of this District on an equality in all 
their business and pursuits; to afford equal protec- 
tion end encouragement to all, by withholding all 
exclusive favors from any, and to carry out here, 
in full practice. those great principles of equality 
and liberty, which, as yet, in profession, lay at the 
foundation of our Government. 

I do not propose to destroy the banks. The peo- 
ple of this country have become so habituated to 
th: use of paper money, that a sudden change 
would not be approved of, even if such sudden 
change should not deeply affect their interests. I 
speak for myself only, though I believe I woald be 
sustainedin saying that those political friends with 
whom I usually vote agree with me in declariag, 
that Ido not wish toinjure the trace cr business 
of banking, or to impose any restraints upon it 
bat those which the public safety clearly re- 
quires. 

I am not, therefore, very tenacious of the details 
of my plan. WhatlI propose is, according to my 
judgment, the best mode of regula'ing and restraining 
the business of banking. I invite a thorough exa- 
mioation of it, and invoke the assi-tance of all 
who think,with me, thatthe present system is a bad 
one, to as-ist mein perfecting, by suitable amend. 
ments, what is proposed as a substitute, keeping in 
view the great object of entirely severing the con 
nexion which has hiibe*to existed between the 
banks and the Governm: nt, and of withholding the 
express sanction and enc: rsement cf the latter of 
the business and obligations of the former, the de- 
gree and ex'ent of legislative interference with the 
business of banking which may be necessary or 
aseful, is submitted to the wisdom of the Senate to 
determine. 

_ The first section of my proposed substitute pro- 
vides for publishing and recording the names of the 
stockholders in the banks which may continue or 
commence the business'of banking, alter the taking 
effect of the Jaw, and it subjects all who shall carry 
on that business, without so making known their 
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names and places of residence,to a penalty. I propose 


this, in the first place, to enable the public to jadge 
whateredit is due to each individual banker, what 
security they have in the character or property of 
the manufecturers of a paper currency tor its re- 
demption, and also to do away all cavil and dispute 
as to who are liable to be sued on their obligations 
where suits are necessary. And, in the second 
place, for the benefit of those who intend to fol- 
low this business hereafter, and who engage in it 
with honrst intentions. By publishing their name 
and residence, they invite an examination of their 
claims, on the score cf probity and pro- 
perty, to be eredited by the public. The public 
may then judge how far it is safe to trust them, and 
they will not confound a Stephen Girard or an 
Astor with that multitade of penniless viilains who 
ere now under the concealment of bark charters, 
swindling the people from one end of the country 
to another. Then the bone:t man will be trusted 
for his integrity, and the rich man for his wealth; 
for it will be known who are to be trusted. Now, the 
stock book of a bank is inaccessible to the public, 
and indeed it is of very little importance whether 
the pnblic know the names of the stockholders or 
net, f r they are not responsible for the failure of 
their bank. Their stock only is liable when their 
vaults are empty, and no man ever yet knew one 
cent of stock drawn upon for the payment of bank 
debts. No, sir; when a bank breaks the officers of 
the bank take possession of all the money, if there 
happens to be any; the trustees divide out the obli- 
gations, h+ld by the banks, to their bill-holders, and 
the deSciency and loss is borne by the good na- 
tured and long suffering public. 

The second section prohibits the banks from 
issuing notes under twenty dol ars. The banks are 
universa'ly in favor of issuing small notes, because 
they can thereby more completely contro! the cur- 
rency of the country, and because they make a 
a much larger profiton them than on lareer ones, 
while the peopie generally are desirous of increas- 
ing the metallic circulation, and lessening that of 
paper. ‘The restriction upon bank issves has not 
generally gone higher than to notes under five dol- 
lars. [Tam aware that there is great difference of 
opinion on this sudject; but, to give stab:lity te our 
currency, to prevent sudden and great expansions 
and contractions of it, which experience has shown 
to be ruinous to the trade and business of the coun- 
try, no plan short of prohibiting paper altogether 
would be so effectual as to drive out of circulation 
all notes which, not being necessary for the con- 
ducting th: larger mercantile business, are thrown 
into the common circulation, and form the only 
medium forthe retail trade, the marketing and 
payment of the wages of labor. Remove this 
paper from the ci culation, anc its place would be 
immediately supplied by the gold and silver which 
is now locked up in the banks, and of which there 
is an abundance in the country. The people would 
be safer with a metallic currency to that extent, for 
itis the smaller notes which are most abundantly 
counterfeited and cirealated among those least adle 
to detect their character. I know the banks would 
lose a great profit which they now make upon 
their small notes, (a profit generally and trdly esti- 
mated by bankers as not lers than ten per cent.) 
but if such a restriction were to curtail their bas: 
ness, and confine it to what banking business was ori- 
ginally intended for; that is, to aiding the exchanges 
and commerce of the country, it would render that 
business much more secure by preventing suns 
apon the banks; but whether the people of th’s Dis- 
tric! are prepared to bave this restriction carried as 
high as twenty do'lars, may, by some, be doubied. 
My own opinion is, that it might go h’gher, and 
that here notes under fifiy dollars might be 
at once prohibited, because there is a snfficient 
abundance of gold and cilver coin paid out yearly 
in this District to the people, to form a circulating 
medium for ten times the number of those who 
live, and twenty times the business transacted, 
here.. There is not, in trath, any want of banks 
of circulation in this District, (supposing they are 
wanted any where.) If I was legislating for any 
other part of the United States, 1 would not pro- 
bably carry the restriction so high in the first in- 
stance, for I think it unwise to make great and 
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sudden changes in the business concerns of the 
country, preferring always the light of experience 
to the most plausible theury; but here I am confi- 
cent a large majority of the people wish for such 
a restriction upon their banks, and prefer a hard 
money currency for their common and ordinary 
business, so-that the same gradual change from 
five to twenty dollar notes, which would be ne- 
cessary elsewhere, would be altogether unnecessary 
here. 

The third section of my proposed substitue pro 
vides a speedy remedy against banks which may 
suspend or refuse payment ef their notes. Where- 
ever a bank is permitted, some such provison of 
law is necessary; but it is more especially neces- 
sary in this District. In all other places where 
banks exist, the holderof a bank note has the 
same legal process to compel its payment, as he 
has on any other obligation, Not so here. So much 
under the influence of the banks are the judges of 
this District, or so ignorant of their duty, that, in- 
stead of jeaving the law to take its course against 
bankers, they enjoin all such proceedings. Yes, 
sir, if a poor laborer goes to a bank here, and de- 
mands payment on one of its notes, and, on being 
refused, brings a suit before a justice of the peace, 
the bank applies to one of the District Judges, and 
an injanction issnes, and the whole cost is thrown 
upon the poor fellow who has dared to sue a 
bank. Such proceedings are of record in this Dis- 
trict, and Ihave expected to see articles of im- 
peachment seot here from the other part of this 
Capitol against the men who have dared such gross 
violations of the right of citizens. 

The fourth section authorizes appeals by bankers, 
when saved, where it shall appear that they have a 
good defence; and the fifth section gives the plaintiff 
an appeal, where the judgment of the justice may 
be against him. 

The sixth section prohibits the passing or receiy- 
ing any bank note under twenty dollars, and a 
gives a penalty for breach of the prohibition, which 
is wholly to the use of the person suing for it. It 
is not sufficient in order to drive small notes out of 
circulation that the banks in this Distiict should be 
prohibited from issuing them, for, if the law stops 
there, the notes from the surrounding States 
will flow in here and perpetuate the evil sought 
to be remedied. It is necessary, therefore, to 
prohibit their circulation. How is this to be done? 
Shall it be made an indictable offenc<? If you at- 
tempt this, your judges are bankers, your grand ja- 
rors are bankers, and your prosecuting attorney is, 
probably, a banker, or employed by bankers. There 
will be no chance of enforcing the law with such 
materials, and so it has turned out in practice. 
The States have passed laws prohibiting the circu- 
lation of notes under five dollars; and I have un- 
derstood that such a law exists here, but it is 
evaded every where, for there is nobody to en- 
force it. 1 proposeto make it for the interest 
of every person to enforce the Jaw by 
giving the penalty to whomsoever will sue for 
it. The effect of sucha law will be to prevent 
every person from offering such notes publicly in 
payment, and then they will cease to circulate. 
The only otjection I can imagice against this pro- 
vision, from those who think with me that all notes 
mnder twenty dollars should be driven from ciren- 
lation is, tbat it would too mach interfere with pri- 
vate rights. To prohibit the sale of alcoholic and 
otber poisons is admitted on all hands to be within 
the legitimate function of legislation. The principle 
is, that individuals must be restrained from such 
practices as are injurious to the public welfare. It 
is on this ground that Il support the p:incipie con. 
tained in this secon. Adopt it, and the jaw will 
enforce itself. 

The next section of the proposed substitute pro- 
vides for the suppression of fraudulent banking, a 
provisiom as necessary to guard the public against 
the depredations of the chartered as the uschartered 
banks. If the people of this country were not, by 
the long use of a paper medium, become careless 
of iis soundness,altogether inattentive to the meansor 
ability of those who issue it to redeem their promises, 
no such enaciment weu'd be necessary. A private 
citizen obtains credit on his wriltea promise to pay 
money, either from his ability to fulfil such promises, 








matador 





| tor, in such a state of society as the present. 


or his character for integrity; and no law is needed to 


prevent the persen who possesses no quality enti ling 
him to credit, but the latter from obitawing that 
credit on his note; buta banking company, whether 
chartered or not, can stand upon no such ground of 
integrity and honor. Associated for the sole purpose 
of acquiring wealth, protected by their numbers 
and association from all moral responsibility, they 
look to the law of the land only, and not to the law 
of conscience, to ascertain their privileges and their 
responsibilities; and it is a notorious fact that when 
a bank is torced to wind 1p, the whole stock is lost 
to the stockholders, and the greater part of the 
notes in circulation to the public That the public 


| are much more liable to be defrauded by paper 


issued for purposes of mere gain than an individuals 


| is, I think a sufficient reason why some sueh pro- 


vision should be engrafied into our laws. Such 
banking institutions have existed, have exploded in 
all parts of the country, have done so even in this 
Disirict, and this law may, and probably would, 
have a strong tendency to prevent them in future. 

The next and last section repeals the law of 
1817, which prohibits both the discounting and is- 
suing of notes or .bills, or any other securities, or- 
ders, or promises for the payment of money, by any 
unchartered banking company, or any association, 
partnership, er company of individuals, undera 
penalty of from one to five hundred dollars for 
each offence, and imprisonment from three to twelve 
months. And here, Mr. President, I say frankly, 
that I consider this section as the most important 
part of my proposed amendmest. The otber sec- 
lions propose some restrictions upon the business 
of banking, greater facilities for.recovering claims 
against bankers, and a necessary punishment for 
fraudulent banking; but (his section proposes to re- 
peal an unjust, odious, and, as I believe, unconsti- 
tational monopoly—a monopoly alike injurious to 
the public and to the monopolists. In this opinion, 
I have quile an unexpected support in the petition- 
ers themselves. I have before me ‘ibe remon- 
strance of the citizens of the Distriet of Columbia, 
to the people of the United States,” &c. against op- 
pressions, manifold and grievous, “suffered from 
the misrule of the now raling majority in Con- 
gress,” dated August, 1840. With the greater part 
of this collection of scurrility and falsehood, put 
forth by the bankers of this District, I have 
no concern; but I notice the fact that, amongst 
all their “manifold and grievous oppressions,” 
the refusal of this body to adopt this 
very amendment of the law at the last 
session stands most prominent and conspicuous. 
They complain ‘‘that we suffer not only from the 
negative act of a refusal to cantinue the charters 
of those banks, or to license any other in their 
p'ace, but from the aggressive act of cutting up, 
root and branch, the whole trade and business of 
banking, in any form or under any modification 
whatever, in this District; that now the whole 
trade and business of banking, in all its modes and 
details, down even to the simple act of placing mo- 
ney on deposite in a bank vault, 1s declared posi- 
tively unlawful, and rigorously prohibited under 
grievous penalties of fine, forfeiture, and impri- 
sonment;” and they quote the actof 1817, which 
this section of the amendment proposes to repeal, 
as that aggressive actso much complained of; con- 
clading this branch of their complaint with this re- 
markable paragraph: 


“It was a sufficient and perhaps a questionable stretch of 
power to have confined the trade and business of banking to the 
incorporated banks; butto prohibit and exterminate that en- 
tire wa of business in every form and modification of it, 
never beMre entered the head of any sane and honest legisla. 
A law prohibit- 
ing the trade of a merchant, a carpenter, a bricklayer, tailor, or 
shoemaker, or the profession of Divinity, medicine, or law, 


would be neither more absurd, nor more contrary to natural jus- * 


tice.” 


Such a declaration as this, coming from these 
Distsict bankers and their friends, is worthy of 
great consideration. They acknowledge that, in 
asking us to revive their charters, they ask ns to 
exert ‘ta questionable stretch of power; and to 
prohibit the trade of banking to all but incorpo- 
rated banks, they pronounce, truly, to be “‘abserd, 
and contrary to natural justice.” Thus, all { have 
con‘ended for, stands acknowledged and conceded 
by the petitioners themselves; and now, I trast, I 





"shall no more hear their advocates in this Senate 


support the interest and claims of these bankers on 
groubds which they themselves repudiate as unte- 
nable. 

No reason has been given for continuing the re. 
strictive law of 1817—no justification of its absurd 
injustice is even attempted. Can it be thata majo. 
rity of this Senate will sanction the continuance of 
a law, in support of which no reason can be given 
by its firmest supporters? which even the bankers 
themselves declare to be “absurd, and contrary to 
natural justice?” 

That banks can be established in credit and busi- 
ness, and get their paper in extensive circulation 
without charters, is proved by experience, that best 
guide in political affairs. Several, I think most of 
the banks here, first commenced business without 
charters, (for until 1817 this was not uaolawful ) 
They were conducted in such manner as to gain pub- 
lic confidence; their paper was in as’ good credit; it 
circulated as extensively as since that time. I wish 
to restore them—to place them as they stood when 
relying on their own characters, without any exclu- 
sive privilege, and without exemption from liabili- 
ty for their debts: they were in prosperous circum- 
stances. Will any Senator say that banks cannot 
do business in that way? Here is fact against his 
theory—here were sound, unchartered banks. How 
has it been since the law of 1817? how is it now? 
They dare not issue their own paper—their credit 
is gone; and they come here asking, with a renewal 
of their charters, the privilege of using the paper of 
the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal Company; paper 
which never can be, and is not ever expected to be, 
redeemed. 

Stephen Girard also established a bank without 
asking for acharter. By the side of the United 
States States Bank, it obtained equal credit and 
equal confidence; its bills circulated as widely, and 
were as much sought for, for remittances from the 
West to the Atlantic cities. It was known that he 
was able to redeem his paper; be had a well esta- 
blishei reputation for honest and fair dealing. Tais 
was the foundation of his credit, and the true se- 
cret of his prosperity—a foundation for credit, I 
submit to the Senate, as infinitely more safe and 
stable than to hedge reund the individual or cor- 
porate banker with the machinery of penal laws, 
In all parts of the Union banks have been esta- 
blished without charters, and have found no diffi- 
culty in obtaining business; few or none of them 
have contivued without, any longer than until they 
could obtain charters. Tuis solicitade to obtain 
charters has never been becanse charters were 
necessary to enable them to do business, but because 
charters gave them advantages and exemptions 
from liability which were denied by. the legis- 
lation of the country to all other kinds of bu- 
siness. Individuals are rare who have virtue 
to refuse power over their fellow men; to look for 
such forbearance in companies would be folly. 

Are these restraining laws to confine the busi- 
ness of banking to a favored few, necessary for the 
protection of the people against imposition? Are 
not the people capabie of jadging for themselves 
whom they will trust? You do not undertake to 
guard the public judgment by penal laws in any 
other business, and why in this? No answer to this 
question has been given, and none can be given. 
We are as capable of judging correctly what banks 
we wiil trust with our property for their notes, as 
we are of judging what individual we will trust on 
his promissory note; and there is as much reason, 
as much necessity, for the interference of the law 
in the latter as the former caze. 

The chairman of the Committee on the District 
has said that the people of the District are _petition- 
ers for the revival of these bank charters; and he 
speaks of the desolation which has befallen them in 
consequence of being without chartered banks. 
My information on this subject differs widely from 
the Senatoi’s picture. It is stated on good autho- 
rity that since the bank charters in this District were 
permitted to expire, there has been a time of unu- 
sual prosperity in all the business carried on here, 
excepting only the banking business; there have 
been more new buildings erected during the last 
season than in any season before, and have 
been greater additions to the population of the Dis- 
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trict, and no want of money by those who had either 
industry to labor for it, or commodities to pur- 
it. 

rm the people of this District do not want these 
banks revived. They are not anxious to recom- 
mence the payment of an onerous tax to these 
companies; they get along very well without them. 
If it were not so—if they wan'ed the revival of 
tfiese chariers, why do they not say so? Why do 
they not petition? There are about sixteen thou- 
sand adult males io this Disuiict. About two han- 
dred of them have petitioned for a revival of the.c 
bank charters. Two hundred! With a!l the means 
and appliances of the bankers, they have not been 
able to get more than a small proportion of peti- 
tioners! Are not these facts conclusive that the 
people of this District do not want banks? These 
money changers, calling themselves the people of 
this District, remind me of Robespierrc: ne spoke 
in the name of the people of France; he called 
himself THe PEOPLE; and be was the people, as 
these bankers are the people of the District. The 
rule of these is as despotic, as grasping, as was 
his. There is this difference, however: Robespierre 
sought power, and used it for the preservation of 
public liberiy; be had nothing mean, sordid, and 
selfish, in his aspirations. 

Mr. President, { entreat Senators to consider the 
position they occupy in public estimation, when 
acting upon this subject. It has been said, and it 
is believed, that the borrower is tke servant or 
rather slave of the lender, It has been known tuat 
members of Congress, in times past, were greatly 
indebted to the late Bank of the United States; 
and though the names of those debtors were sup- 
pressed, it was a very general opinion that the 
bill for rechartering that bank was passed by a 
Congress of debtors to the bank. Fortunately for 
the country, it wes vetoed by a man who could not 
be corrupted. Ie the last report made to the 
House of Representatives, it appears that members 
of Congress were indebted to the banks in this Dis- 
trict $87,600. The sum istot probably decreased 
since. I presume that no part of it is due from 
any member of this body; for surely no Senator 
would vote where he was directly interested. To 
revive and prolong these charters is asked for, that 
the banks may give time to their d-bfors. A man in- 
debited to the banks, and voting to extend their 
chariers, votes to give himself an extension of time 
to pay what he owes them. I will not impute cor- 
ruption to any member of tkis body. I will not 
suppose that debtors to the banks here are passing 
a law for their own benefit. Courtesy forbids this 
supposition. But what will the people think, who 
do not know your stern and unyielding integrity as 
wellas I do. There is danger, sir, very great 
danger, that the character of this body will suffer; 
that the people, who see what passes here—who 
note the zeal which sustains the claims of the bank- 
ers, and that, too, of men who profess to te Demo- 
crais—who profess to consider, as their first duty, 
a sacred regard to the rights of all—whose leading 
axiom is, that legislation, to be just, must be equal. 
There is danger, I say, that the Senate will not 
long retain that high and commanding station it 
formerly held in the estimation of the people; but 
will sink to the contempt that awaits the slaves of 
corruption. 

What is thought and said of the Legislature of 
Alabama—as pure a body of men, probably, as 
this Senate—since it has been published to the 
world that a majority of the members of that body 
are indebted to the banks in sums eqial to seven 
or eight hundred thousand dojlars?’ Has not some 
special acts of favor towards the banks been uni- 
versally looked for from that body? I know none 
of the gentlemen composing that assembly, and I 
would not throw suspicion on their purity, but it is 
to be lamented thatthey have placed themselves in 
sO inauspicious a light to their country. 

Mr. President, we are under a bank govern- 
men!; not merely by means of loans to legislators 
is that government sustained, but the contro! of the 
citculaling medium of the country has given it a 
commanding influence in ali the States. We have 
seen the banks hold conventions to consult and de- 
termine whether they shall longer continue to re- 
gard their contracts, or treat them'as of no moral 
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obligation; and whenever they have coneladed to 
disregard them, and bave refused the payment of 
their just and acknowledged debts, they have al- 
ways found the Legislature of the Siate obsequious 
enough to their wishes to sanction such refusal. 
Until recenily it has been usual to suspend the laws 
for the collection of debts against suspended banks. 
The obligations of all other citizens than the 
bankers are left to be collected by the usual course 
of jaw. With them, their convenience is permit- 
ted to control all law and all moral principle. I 
would change this course; avd, as one great means 
of changing it, I propose to separate, entirely and 
forever, the Government from the banks. The al- 
liance ketween them has long existed, to the great 
injury of both. The banks have acquired power 
and influence to overawe and control their needy 
associate; butin gaining this power and infuence, 
they have playel a desperate game, and are now 
breaking down with the exhausting results of that 
unnatural connection. Lert themstand on the same 
level of equal protection with all other occupations, 
and they would have no more power than the other 
occupations have. With their exclusive privi- 
leges, their exclusive power and influence would de- 
part, to return no more. If the banks lose, by this 
operation, somewhat in profit, they would gain in 
sonndness. in character, and real stability and use- 
fulness. Whether my proposed change of system 
be adopted or not at this time, is not of so much 
consequence as that the subject should be understood, 
Reform wil! surely follow a thorouzh knowledge of 
our banking system. If I shall be found to have 
contributed something to accelerate this reform, I 
suall be satisfied. 





PROSPECTIVE PRE-EMPTION BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. HUBBARD, 
OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
In Senate, Tuesday, February 2, 1841. 

The bill to establish a permanent prospective pre- 
emption sysiem, in favor of se tlers on the public 
lands, who shall inhabit and cultivate the same, and 
raise a log cabin thereon, wes taken up, the question 
being on the motion of Mr. CritTenpDeEn to recom- 
mit the bill, with instructions to report a bill for the 
distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 
lic lands among the States, which Mr. Youna had 
proposed to amend by a motion ‘o substitute for it 
the bill of Mr. CaLuoun, proposing to cede the 
lands to the States within which they lie, upon cer- 
tain conditions. 

Mr. HUBBARD addressed the Senate as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. PresivEnt: | had not intended, until recent- 
ly, to have addressed the Senate upon the impor- 
tant questions now presented for their consideration. 
It will be recollected that, at the last session of 
Congress, in a speech which I then delivered upon 
the assumption of the Siate debts, I gave, some- 
what at length, my views upon the subject of dis- 
tributing the revenue of the Government among 
the States. I was then opposed te the whole pro- 
ject. I regarded it as an open, flagrant violation of 
the Constitution—as subversive of the true inte- 
rests of the people. Subsequent reflection has only 
confirmed the views then expressed; and I bad no 
intention of again entering upon the field of debate 
in relation to the questions involved in this discus- 
sion, unti! I h-ard the argameats in favor of the 
contemplated distribution of that portion of the re- 
venue derived from the sales of the public lands. 
I must say that I gave to the honorable Senators in 
the opposition, and to their argumen's, the most 
profound attention. I was anxious to hear what 
could be said either in favor of the constitationality 
or of the expediency of this measure. And, sir, I 
have been privileged to bear all that ingenuity and 
learning, all that argument and ability could bring 
to its aid; and I must say that I yet remain uncon- 
vinced and unconverted. The distinguished Sena- 
tors from Kentucky and Massachusetts have not 
been able to satisfy my mind that Congress has any 
more power, under the Constitution, to distribute 
the revenue derived frum the lands than it has to 


. distribute any other portion of the public means. 
Tais subject, durtng the late Presidential canvass, 


engaged much of the public consideration. 
a most prominent topic with the stump orators who 


of the country. 
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It was 


were active to put out this and to put in another 


Adminis'ration. This was the promised measure 
of relief. 


It was this distribution scheme which 
was to give life, vigor, and strength to the business 
It was this which was to remove 
the embarrassments of the times, to reanimate the 
hopes, and to give confidence and support to the 
people. It was urged as the favorite plan and ap- 
proved purpose of those who ere now coming into 
power. It was contended that the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands rightfally belonged to the 
respective Siates; and it was unceasingly urged, by 
way of objection to the present Administration, that 
its friends were known to be opposed to this whole 
policy. I recollect well these things. I was no 
stranger to these events—to the various charges 
made against the Administration. 

That was a contest of unusual violence and ac- 
tivity; and i rejoice that, at this early day—so soon 
after the termination of that contest—ihis self same 
subject is brought before the Senate of the United 
States; that the people, notwithstanding what they 
then heard from party politicians teuching this sub- 
ject, will te now privileged to read and consider all 
that its most able advocates and friends can adduce 
in its favor, as well as what may be said against it. 
The whole ground will be examined; the reasons 
for and against the measure will be understood: 
and, reposing, as I do, entire confidence in the in- 
telligence and virtue of the American people, I 
have no doubt what will be their ultimate judg- 
ment. 

I am perfectly certain that I cannot be mistaken 
in the sentiments of the people of my own State, 
in relation to this question, They have been re- 
cently promulgated through her Legislature, and 
I am happy to add, that in communicating to the 
Senate my own views, asl purpose to do, I shall 
but declare the wishes, the feelings, and opinions 
of the people of New Hampshire. 

Before proceeding further, may I not be per- 
mitted to urge upon the Senate gravely to consi- 
der what, at the present time, is the posture of our 
public affairs—of our foreign re'ations—of the 
condition and state ofour beloved country? And, 
I would ask, is it fit that the Senate of the United 
States shoald, at a time like thir, be deliberating 
whether any portion of our public revenues, our na- 
tional means, should be abstracted for any but for 
public use? In the face of an empty Treasury, 
and with a strong probability that, before the 
close of the next Administration, we may be in- 
volved in a war with one of the most powerful na- 
tions in christendem, is it the part of wisdom for 
the Senate to be deliberating upon a propostion of 
dividing among the States five millions of the ac- 
craing revenue, when our whole maritime frontier 
from Maine to Florida is without the means of de- 
fence? when our fortresses are without men and 
without arms? At a time like this, while Ports- 
mouth, Boston, New Yerk, and Philadelphia, are 
exposed tothe atiacks of any enemy; while our 
ialand frontier is utterly defenceless, as not io be 
able to resist the incarsions of the rathless savage; 
we are seriously debating the question of ab- 
stracting from the public use a portion of the 
public revenue. Can this be judicious? Is it evi- 
dence of that forecast, prudence, and discretion, 
which ought to characterize the American Con- 
gress? Nosir,no. The time has come when it 
becomes usto pause and consider well our ways 
and means. e news of the morning cantot 
be calculated to quiet ouf apprehensions. Certain 
it is, that it should not fail to excite our diligence. 
News showing the complete and triumphant suc- 
cess of the armies of Great Britain in China— 
news sbowing that she is now omnipotent in India. 
“Nor has the British arms been attended with less 
success in Africa, for Mehemet Ali seems now but 
a British vassal.” 

Possibly these events “may have no unfavorable 
effect upon the pending questions between this 
country and Great Britain,” but it seems to me 
that they will not tend to accelerate the adjusiment 
of the matiers in controversy. 1 fully concur in 
the patriotic sentiments recently communicaied to 
the Legislature of by the present 
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Governor of that Commonwealth—that the maiters 
in controversy between the two Governments have 
already been delayed too long; and I am unable to 
discover any disposition on the part of the British 
Goveinment to bring them to any amicable arrange- 
ment. And itseems to me not very improbable, 
that her recent triumphs in India may induce her to 
insist upon her claims upon this side of the Atlan- 
tic with more pertinacity—claims which,if admitted, 
will not only affect the interest, but will disturb the 
peace and harmony of the State which I have the 
honor in part to represent. All I have to say is, 
that, in view of these matters, it cannot be the part 
of wisdom to be scattering to the winds of Heaven 
the very means required to put the country in a 
siate of defence—to abstract from the Treasury 
that portion of the putlic revenues upon which we 
_ can only rely with confidence in a state of war. 
No, sir; let us, at a time like this, husband all our 
resources; jet us, at a time like this, when peace is 
within our borders, be prepared for the lest resort 
of nations; let us not exhibit the extraordinary and 
unpatriotic spectacle of deliberating, at this end of 
the Capitol, about distributing the public revenue, 
while, at the other end, the Administration is taunt- 
ed, not only with an exhausted Treasury, but even 
with having involved the country in a forty millions 
debt; and thus charged by the political friends of 
those who, on this Aoor, now propose to divide among 
the States the small means we have. This is no 
sketch of fancy, but matter of fact. I hope, sir, to 
be excused for this departure from my subject—for 
this course of remark. It has been indulged in for 
no other purpose but to show forth the true charac- 
ter of the proposition now before the Senate, and to 
show further, that at this eventiul period of our his- 
tory, it ought not to receive the deliberate considera- 
tion of this assembly. I will, however, proceed to 
diseuss the nature and effect of the pending motion. 
The honorable Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Carr- 
TENDEN] has submitted an amendment to the pre- 
emption bill. The direct object of his amendment 
is to effect a distribution among the States of that 
portion of the revenue derived from the sales of the 
public lands; and is it not somewhat strange that 
the Senator has proposed his amendmen:? Certain 
it is that it bas no connection with the preemption 
measure—it has no affinity with that policy—it is 
an entirely different subject matter. The pre- 
emption bill reported from the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands looks to the convenience, the interests, 
the rights, of actual settlers. It seeks to emcourage 
the settlement of the public domain; it proposes no 
diminution in the price of the lands; it does not 
contemplate any abstraction from the Treasury of 
any part of thepublic revenue, or any reduction of 
receipts; but so far from it, while it seeks to pro- 
tect the honsst settler, it sustains also, in good faith, 
the interests of the public. These are among the 
objects of the pre-emption bill. True it is, that it 
has been charged with being a bill tosquander and 
to waste the public domain. True it is that it has 
been charged as fraught with all manner of evils. 
But these charges are, in my judgment, without 
foundation. The policy of this measure, and the 
objections made to it, I have, on a former occasion 
during the session, attempted to sustain and to an- 
swer. But Il again ask, why has the amendment 
been brought forward, unless to defeat the pre- 
emption bil? The Senator from Kentucky most 
remote from me, [Mr. Cray,] said that if the pre- 
emption and the graduation bills were abandoned, 
his colleague would withdraw at once his amend. 
ment! The Senator does not seem to anticipate 
that the amendment can become a law at this ses- 
sion; but he looks upon it as a means of defeating 
the pre-emption measure. Now, sir, am in favor 
of the latter. I hope no proposition will be sus- 
tained which will prevent its passage. In my 
judgment, it is founded on justice and right, and 
well deserves the support of the Senate. But I have 
felt somewhat surprised that the Senator from Ken- 
tucky—a distinguished member of the jy arty soon 
to come into power—should have brought forward 
this proposition at this embarrassed state and con- 
dition of the public Treasury. 

The Secretary, in his annual report upon the 
finances, presented to the Senate at the commence- 
ment of the present session of Congress, estimates 
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the ordinary available means for the year 1841 a! 
$24,723,473, and the disbursements for the same 
year at $23,899,200, leaving in the Treasury at the 
close of the present year only $824,273 subject to 
draft. And with arull knowledge of these facts, 
the Senator brings forward his amendment. Cer- 
tain it is that he could not have offered it at a mure 
inauspicious, at a more unfavorable period of me. 
At the very moment the friends of the present 
Administration are endeavoring to provide the ne- 
cessary means to sustain the Government for the 
current year, those opposed, in the language of 


one of our pubiic journals, 

“are preparing to equander among the States that portion of 
the revenue derived from the public lands. The annual in 
come from this source will average $3,500,000, and if given to 
the States, will make also a deficiency in the revenue of 
the Federal Government of $3,500,000; and from the manner 
in which the public land question is generally discuss2d, one 
would imagine that the people who pay the State debts, and 
those who support the Federal Government, are not one and the 
same; and, therefore, all that can be diverted from the latter is 
so much made. The fact is, that the revenue of the Federal 
Government is to be paid by the whole people in the most eco- 
nomical way possible. The proceeds of the onan lands take 
nothing out of the pockets ef the people, although when ap.- 
plied to the uses of the Government, that is kept out which 
otherwise would flow in. A revenue from duties is adirect 
tax upon every consumer of imported goods, and Jevied in the 
most expensive manner. The less there is raised in this man- 
ner, therefore, the better. If the proceeds of the lands are ap- 
propriated to the parent, of the debis due by the people as 
States, a tax, in the shape of duties, must be laid to raise the 
same amount, to pay the debts due by the people as a Federal 
Union. The same amount of money must be paid in either 
case—with this difference: that, as the proceeds of the public 
lands are now applied, they go in the most economical way to 
their proper object. Whereas, if they are given to the States, 
they willcome into the hands of speculators, and will besqnan- 
dered away, stimulating new debts, and leading to new taxes.” 


The sentiments above expressed are sound, | 


statesmanlike, and patriotic. Their truth will be 
known; their moral force must be felt and acknow- 
ledged. 

This is no time to agitate the question. It is pro- 
posed by its friends, that it shall not go into opera- 
tion until January, 1842, What may be the con- 
dition of the Treasury at that time cannot be cer- 
tainly known; but sure I am, that the best friends 
of the policy in this Senate would not desire to see 
the proposition become a law at this session. Be- 
fore such a project should find favor with any one, 
the means to supply the deficiency should be pro- 
vided. If its friends wish to carry out this policy 
of distribution—if they desire to preserve the 
appearance of ordinary justice—they should take 
the occasion to enforce their project when the 
Treasury is overflowing—when more means are 
possessed than are wanted—when, in fact, we have 
a surplus revenue. Mr. Presilent, I represent a 
non-debtor State, and under no circumstances could 
the proposition find favor with me. 

It is contended that a distribution of that portion 
of the revenue from the public lands ought to be 
made, because such proceeds rightfully belong to 
the States as separate and independent communi- 
ties; that, by the deeds of cession, an obligation is 
imposed upon Congress to distribute the avails 
among the respective States, as the lands were ex- 
pressly ceded to the United States for the exclusive 
use and benefit of the States; that the provision of 
the Constitution giving authority to Congress to 
dispose of the territory of the United States includes 
necessarily the power of distribution, and that it 
would be a proper exercise of the discretion invest- 
ed in Congress over this whole subject to make the 
distribution, In the course of the argument it has 
been conceded that these lands were pledged for the 
payment of the debt of the Revolution; and it is 
said that, as that debt has been satisfied, they can 
no longer be withheld from the States. There 
seem to be somestrange and very erroneous opi- 
nions entertained with reference to the rights of the 
States, and to the power of the General Govern- 
ment, over that part of the public domain acquired 
by the deeds of cession; and we must look into 
those deeds in order to ascertain the rights of the 
parties, for this may now be regarded as aclaim 
set up by the respective States, against the 
United States, so far as it respects the 
lands embraced in those conveyances. Now, it will 
be found that, by the terms of the cession, the lands 
conveyed were not charged with the payment of the 
debt of the Revolu ion. There is notto be found a 
word or a sentence favoring any such idea. But, 


were itso, there is an objection which presents 
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itself at Once against the distribution as proposed 
becaure the debt of the Revolution remains undis. 
charged. At this very period of our history there 
is annually drawn from the Treasury, for ihe pay- 
ment of the pensions granted for military service 
in the Revolution, a sum equal to the average an- 
nual proceeds from the sales of the public Jands, 
But let us look into the record—let us examine the 
deeds of cession, and see what sort of title was con. 
veyed thereby to the United States. It is perfectly 
true, as the Senator from Kentucky has remarked, 
that the Confederecy derived no essential benefit 
from any of the deeds of cession, except from that 
executed by the State of Virginia. As early as 
1780, New York (1 suppose very magnanimous}; ) 
made what was then stated to be a large cession of 
her domain to the United States. But I could have 
wished that the Senator from New York, who has 
addressed the Senate apon this subject, had inform. 
ed us where those lands were situated. If I am 
able to ce mprehend the description contained 
in her deed of cession, the lands lying west 
of the straits of Niagara are within the do- 
minions of her Majesty, Queen Victoria. Mas- 
sachusetts a'sc, in terms, conveyed to the United 
States the same territory described in the deed of 
cession from New York. From their conveyance 
the United States have derived no pecuniary aid. 
It is possible that they may have contributed to the 
arrangement of the western boundary between the 
United States and the provinces of Canada, as es- 
tablished by the treaty of peace in 1783. The 
terms of all these deeds of cession were essenually 
the same. I have made the subjoined extract from 
that executed by Virginia: 

“That all the lands within the territory so ceded tothe United 
States, shall be considered as a common fund for the use and 
benefit ofsuch of the United States as have become, or shall be- 
come, meunbers of the Confederation or Federal alliance of the 
said States, Virginia inclusive, according to their usual respec- 
tive proportions in the general charge and expenditure, and 
shall be faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that purpose 
and for no other use or purpose whatsoever.” 

If the State of Virginia had any estate in the 
lands to grant, it was clearly conveyed to the 
United States by the deed, who were as clearly en- 
titled to hold the interest thus transferred. There 
was no reservation qualifying the right of the 
United States under this deed, except what is con- 
tained in the foregoing extract. And it is from 
this paragraph alone that it has been heretofore 
contended, and in the course of the debate again 
urged, that is derived the rights of the separate 
States to the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands—that from this clause in the deed of cession 
is inferred the obligation which it is alleged rests 
upon Congress to make distribution of the avails 
of the lands among the respective States. It is 
from this extract that the friends of the measure 
contend that the lands were granted to the United 
States for the sole use and benefit of the cestni que 
trust—the separate States. These are most exira- 
ordinary positions, wholly unsustained, in my 
judgment, by the terms of the deed. It would be 
difficult to find language which could be used with 
more appropriateness to create an absolute estate in 
the United States. 

Notwithstanding, it is contended that the United 
States were made the trustees of the several States. 
That all the beneficial interest was reserved to the 
States as independent communities. Certain the 
fact is, that the United States either acquired by 
this deed of cession an absolute fee simple estate 
to the lands described, or else it became the mere 
trustee to hold the Jands, for the exclusive use and 
benefi: of the cestui que trust the individual 
States. If the latter, then itis absurd to contend 
that the United States might hold these lands until 
the debt of the Revolution was paid. There is no 

sueh authority given by the deed. Congress had 
no discretion—no power whatever over these lands, 
(if the doctrine contended for upon the other side 
be correet) but to dispose of them for the sole use 
of the States. From the moment the seal was put 
to the paper—from the moment Congress accepted 
the deeds—it must follow, (according to the views 
of some of the Senate) that every doilar which has 
come into the public Treasary from these lands 
has hitherto been applicd, without right and with 
out authority, to the public use—that all such pro 
conle shoul froth the commencement of the Go 
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vernment, have been distributed to the States ia 
the ratio prescribed. Sir, this will not do. The 
doctrine contended ior, on the other side, involves 
its advocates in too much difficulty, There is no 
mystery in this whole matter; nor is there, in my 
judgment, any ambiguity in the deeds of cession. 
And [should like to find, in the debates of the Conti- 
tinental Congress, any authority for the assumption 
that these lands were not ceded to the United States,to 
constitute a common fund for their use and benefit. 
I should like to have some Senatcr in the Opposi- 
tion show me a line or a letter, in the history of 
that period, sanctioning the idea that the States of 
the Confederacy had the right to claim the avails 
of the public lands to the prejudice of the Con- 
federacy. The histoiy of the times gives no au- 
thority for such a -position—and the deeds them- 
selves give no authority for such a position. The 
grant was made to the United States, to constitute 
acommon fund; and for what? For the use and 
benefit of such of the United States as may be- 
come members of the Federal alliance, Virginia 
inclusive, according to their usual respective pro- 
portions in the general charge and expenditure. 

Now, sir, mark the expressions. ‘The grant was 
made to the United States. This was the style 
given by the first article of the Confederation to 
the Confederacy of States, aad what then com- 
posed the United States—those Sta'es which had be- 
come members of the Federal alliance, including Vir- 
ginta. And by the same Articles of Confederation 
other States might be formed and admitted mem- 
bers of the Confederacy; and upon any such oc- 
currence, the States thus added to the alliance were 
also made part of the United States. Virginia then, 
by her deed, conveyed to all the States by the name 
and style of the United States, a portion of her do- 
main, for the purpose of constituting a common 
fund for the use and benefit of all such States, ac- 
cording to their respec'ive proportions in the gene- 
ral charge and expenditure—an expression perfect- 
ly well understood at that time. The deed con- 
tained no direction to divide among the States the 
proceeds of the land, but such proceeds were to 
remain a common fund for their general use. 

The object must have been, in thus granting this 
large tract of unsettled country, clearly to confine 
the applications of the proceeds to the public use. 
To direct that in all time to ceme, the avails should 
go to defray the expenses and charges of the Con- 
federacy—that they should not be granted with- 
out price—that the States then members of the Fe- 
deral alliance should practically derive a benefit in 
the sale and disposition of these lands by the United 
States, in fair and just proportion to their part in 
the general charge and expenditure. The United 
States were to hold the lands, and they were to 
constitute a common fund for the use and benefit 
of the whole Confederacy. It was the object of 
Virginia, in making the grant, to provide a com- 
mon fund. It was the anxious wish and the con- 
stant and earnest request of Congress, that these 
cessions should be made,so that a common fund 
might thereby be provided for the use and benefit 
of allthe States. If the purpose could have been 
such as is contended for, would the deeds have been 
thus drawn? If the cessions had been for the 
use and benefit of the respective States as indepen- 
dent communities, would not the nature of the trust 
and the use been clearly expressed? It seems to 
me to be idle to contend that by these deeds an ob- 
ligation is imposed upon Congress to divide the 
proceeds of the lands among the States. And this 
must be maintained, or else the deeds of cession 
must be wholly excluded. Let us look a little fur- 
ther into these deeds. It will be recollected, at the 
time these gran’s were made, Congress did not pos- 
sess the power, under the Articles of Confederation, 
to impose taxes upon the States. That was done 
by the States themselves. The States then mem- 
bers, and those which might afterwards become 
members of the Federal alliance, were to derive a 
benefit in the proceeds of the public lands accord- 
ing to their respective proportions in the general 
charge and expenditure. The United States could 
not, according to the deeds, appropriate the avails 
of the public lands to relieve any one State from 
its embarrassment, nor could it appropriate the 
avails for the exclusive benefit of any particu- 


lar number of the States. No. Congress was 
bound to apply the avails for the common be- 
nefit of all; and each were to derive a benefit in 
proportion to its charge and expenditure. This 
was all the benefit reserved in the deeds for the re- 
spe :tive States; and the proportion of the States in 
the general charge and expenditure was a matter 
perfecily well understood at that period of our his- 
tory. By the eighth article of the Confederation— 


_ “All charges of war, and ail other expenses that shall be 
incurred for the common defence or general welfare, and allow- 
ed by the United States in Congress assembied, shall be de- 
frayed outof acommon Treasury, which shall be supplied by 


the several States in proportion to the value of all land 
within each State granted to or surveyed for any person, as 
such land and the buildings and improvements thereon 
shall be estimated, according to such mode asthe United States 


in Congress assembled shall from time to time direct and ap- 
point. 


“The taxes for paying that proportion shall be laid and levied 
by the authority and direction of the Legislatures of the several 
States, within the time agreed upon by the United States in Con- 


gress assembied,” 

And during the existence of the Confederation 
was not this provision of the deeds fully answered. 
Could it have been otherwise? If a million of do!- 
lars had been received from the sales of the public 
lands—would it bave not been deposited in the 
public ‘Treasury; and must not Virginia have ne- 
cessarily derived a benefit from such a receipt ac. 
cording to her proportion in the general charge and 
expenditure? Suppose that enough had been re- 
ceived in any one year from the lands to have paid 
all the expenses of the Government, would not the 
States have been benefited in the exact proportion 
mentioned in the deed, according to the Articles of 
Confederation. Would not Virsiniahave been 
relieyed from her contribution for any such 
year? And would not New Hampshire 
have been in like manner relieved? These 
States were all represented in the then Con- 
gress of the United States, and all the revenue de- 
rived from the sales of the public lands during the 
rontinuance of the Confederation enured to the 
benefit of the States, according to their respective 
proportion in the general charge and expenditure. 
The terms of the grant then were literally ful- 
filled. And so it has been since the adoption of the 
Constitution. Our revenues are now derived from 
customs as well as from lands. But suppose that 
the import system were abolished, and a direct tax 
upon property were to be imposed in order to sup- 
ply a revenue forthe support of Government. It 
would be apportioned among the States according 
to their representation. But instead of a direct 
tax, let us suppose the whole revenue necessary 
for the support of Government for a single year 
were derived from the sales of the public lands, 
would it not follow that the States would be benefited 
according to their respective proportionsin the gene- 
ral charge and expenditure? It does not seem to 
meto admit of a question, thatthe great object in 
obtaining these cessions, and that the great object 
in making these sessions to the United States, were 
for the purpose of providing a common fund for 
the use and benefitof all the States—that this pur- 
pose has been most faithfully executed—and that 
a distribution among the States of the proceeds of 
lands would defeat the very object ef the grantors 
as well as the grantees—because such a distri- 
bution would clearly add to the burdens of the 
people. ‘The objecis in obtaining these grants were 
revenue—were pecuniary means, to be applied for 
the benefit of the whole Union. As Ihave before 
said, if the deeds of cession impose the obligation 
upon Congress to distribute among the States the 
avails, such avails could not, at any time of our 
history, have been applied in good faith for public 
purposes. The proceeds either belonged to the 
United States or to the States. If the United States 
are the trustees of the Siates, then Congress is 
bound to collect its revenue from imports, or by 
direct taxation, and the proceeds of the lands 
should 0 at once to the States. This is denied. 
The origin of these cessions gives to them their 
character and purpose. 

The history of the events of the Revolution in 
relation to this subject, cannet fail to give much 
valuable instruction. The articles of confedera- 
tion were proposed as early as November, 1777; 
those States which had not within their limits any 


ungranted lands, felt a strong jealousy of the pow- 


er and influence of those States which had unlimit- 
ed grants of territory. That feeling long prevent- 
ed the adoption of the Articles of Confederation, 
and not unt Jate in 1778 were they assented to by 
my own State, and by the State of New Jersey, 
notwithstanding the earnest and pressing solicitude 
of Congress, declaring that “‘this salutary measure, 
the Confederation, can no longer be delayed;” yet it 
did not readily receive the sanction of the States. 
It was then declared as essential to our very exist- 
ence as a free people, and without it we may soon 
be constrained to bid adieu to independence, to |li- 
berty, and safety. And it was urged upon the 
States “under a convic'ion of uniting all our re- 
sources and all our strength to maintain and defend 
ourcommon liberties.” Such appeals had the de- 
sired effect, and finally induced the ratfication of 
the articles by the requisite majority of the States. 
But the feeling then enteriained by many of the 
States was manifested by the representation of New 
Jersey, as subjoined: 

“The ninth article provides, that no State shall be deprived of 
territory for the benefit of the United States: whether we are to 
understand, that by territory is intended any land, the property 
of which was heretofore vested in the crown of Great Britain; 
or, that no mention of such land is made in the Confederation, 
weare constrained to observe that the present war, as we al- 
ways apprehended, was undertaken for the general defence and 
interest of the confederating colonies, now the United States. It 
was even the confident expectation of this State, that the benefits 
derived from a successtul contest were to be general and pro- 
portionate; and that the property of the common enemy, falling 
IN Consequence of a prosperous issue of the war, would belong 
to the United States, and be appropriated to their use. We are 
therefore greatly disappointed in finding no proviston made in 
the Confederation for empoweri .g the Congress to dispose of 
such property, but especially the vacant and impatented lands, 
commonly cailed the crown lands, for defraying the expenses of 
the war, and for such other publicand general purposes. The 
jurisdiction ought, in every instance, to belong to the respective 
States within the charter or determined limits of which such 
lands may be seated; but reason and justice must decide that the 
property which existed in the crown of Great Britain previous 
to the present Revolution, ought now to belong to the Congress 
in trust for the use and benefit of the United States. They have 
fought and bled for itin proportion to their respective abilities, 
and therefore the reward ought not to be predilectionally distri- 
buted. Shall such States as are shut out by situation from 
availing themselves of the lsast advantage from thie quarter, be 
left to sink under an enormous debt, whilet others are enabled 
in a short period, to replace all their expenditures from the har 
earnings of the whole Confederacy?’ 


This was acommon sentiment, founded in im- 
mutable justice—in the nature and fitness of things, 
and so strong and so deep was it impressed upon 
the public mind, that it would have been a vain 
effort to have resisted its influence. 

Congress, on the sixth of September, 1780, in its 
recommendation to the States, resolved that ‘‘it ap- 
pears advisable to press upon those States, which 
can remove the embarrassment respecting the 
Western country, a liberal surrender of a portion 
of her territorial claims, since they cannot be pre- 
served entire without endangering the stability of 
the general Confederacy. To remind them how in- 
dispensably necessary it is to establish a Federal 
Union on a fixed and permanent basis, and on 
principles acceptable to all its respective members; 
how essential to public peace and confidence in 
support of an army; to the vigor of our councils, 
and success of our measures; to our tranquillity at 
home; te our reputation abroad; fo owr very exist- 
ence ‘as a free, sovereign, and independent people.” 

And in perfect accordance with the general senti- 
ment contained in the preceding resolutions of 
Congress, we find that, on the 10i:h of October, 
1780, Congress resolved “that the unappropriated 
lands that may be ceded or relinguished to the 
United States by any particular Svate, pursuant to 
the recommendation of Congress of the 6th Sep- 
tember last, shall be disposed of for the common bene- 
fit of the United States.” How idle, then, to con- 
tend that by these very deeds of cession an obliga- 
tion is imposed upon Congress to divide among the 
States the revenue derived from the lands, thus in- 
creasing the burdens which it was intended thereby 
to lessen? 

The State of New York bad, previous to this 
proceeding of the Continental Congress, passed a 
law to make a cession of a portion of her lands. 
Virginia did the same early in the following year. 
And long after the passage of the act by the Legis- 
lature of Virginia, giving authority to make the 
desired cession to the United States, and at a time 
when the defects of the sysiem of confederation 
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rovision for the support of Government; the fol- 
Jowing proceeding took piace: 

In April, 1783, after the passage of the act of 
Virginia, agreeing to make accession of the lands 
northwest of the river Ohio to the United States, 
the committee, consisting of Mr. Madison, Mr. 
Elisworth, and Mr. Hamilton, appointed to pre- 
pare an address to the States, to accompany the 
act of the 18th of this month, reported a draft, 
which being read ard amended, was agreed to. 
Mr. Madison, it will be recellected, was one of 
Virginia's distinguished sons, and from his address 
I have made the subjoined extract, in order te show 
jor what use he regarded the territory to be ceded: 


“Thus much for the interest of the national debt: for the dis- 
charge of the principal within the term limited, we rely on the 
natural increase of the revenue from commerce, on requisitions 
to be made from time to time for that purpose, as circumstances 
may dictate, and on the prospect of vacant territory” 


rom all these historical facis there seems to be 
no room for doubt that the stateswen and the pa- 
triois of that day regarded these cessions as they 
should be regarded, if a fair consirucion be given 
to the deeds themselves, as made for the general 
use of the United States—of consequence for the 
benefit of the people of the United States. 

The acts of the respective States making the 
cessions to the General Government, were truly 
patriotic. The interests, the harmony, the peace, 
the prosperity and happiness of the Confederacy 
were involved; and the grants, fo. a time, gave 
stability and strength and confidence to the Go- 
vernment. But the fact cannot be controverted, 
that by the common blood and the common trea- 
sure of the whol: country, this extensive domain 
was acquired from the common enemy; and, as I 
have before remarked, the cession from New York 
was anterior to the treaty of peace; and yet the 
territory conveyed was by that treaty confirmed to 
Great Britain. By the charter of Virginia, her 
western boundary extended to the borders of the 
Pacific, and yet by the treaty the western boundary 
of the United States was limited to the middle of 
the Mississippi. And the grant from Virginia, 
made in 1784, embraces the land within her char- 
tered limits lying northwest of the O aio. 

I mention these facts to demonstrate that it was 
the Revolution and the treaty consequent upon that 
Revolution, which defined the territorial rmghts of 
the Uniced States, without regard to the provisions 
and limitations of pre-existing Siate charters. But 
I am free to admit, under the Articles of Confedera- 
tion, it was magnanimous on the part of Virginia 
and the other ceding States to make the cessions, 
and thus give quietto the whole Confederacy. I 
cannot, fora moment, believe that these cessions 
impose any obligation on the United States to divide 
the proceeds of the lands among the States. ‘They 
were designed to constitute acommon fund—and 
from the commencement of the Government it has 
been administered as a common fund. The avails 
have made up a part of the public revenue for the 
use of the whole Republic. It raust, however, be 
admitted that this trusteeship has been uniformly 
inferred from the deeds themselves, and heretofore 
the power and obligation to make distributions has 
been based upon those conveyances. That was 
the argument of the chairman of the Committee on 
Public Lands ih his report communicated to the 
Senaie upon this subject in 1836? But how is it 
now? Both the Senators fron: Kentucky and Mas- 
sachusetts abandon, and properly abandon, the idea 
that the deeds confer this power upon Congress. 
They leok into the Constitution and conteut them- 
selves with the express grant of power which that 
instrument contains, as furnishing full aod ample 
authority to make the dis'ribution. Not so in 
former days. I concur with the honorable Senators 
jn their conclusions that the deeds of cession im- 
pose no such obligation upon Congress. But that 
was the ground taken formerly—and that was the 
only ground assumed in the able report to which I 
have referred. But does it not occur to every ob- 
server that it will not answer to rely upon the deeds, 
because, forsooth, they embrace but a small por- 
tion of the public domain? They must, theretere, 
find authority elsewhere, or the object cannot be 
accomplished. When I came into this Senate in 
1835, this sabject of distribution’early engaged their 

consideration, and it was atthe session of 1835-6, 
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thatthe distinguished Senator from Okio made his 
report. 

I have made the subjcined extracts, in order to 
show the ground then taken; and which ground 
scems now to be abandoned: 

“The question of constitutional power has occupied the care- 
ful and sedulous attention of the committee; and they here pre- 
sent to the Senate the course of reasoning on that subject, which 
they consider sound and just, and which has Jed them to the 
conclusion that Cengress possesses the power to distribute the 
a of the publiclands according to the principles of this 

ill. 

“At the time the deed of cession from Virginia was made and 
agcepted, the Union was held together by the Articlesjof Con. 
federation of 1778; which, in its 8th arucle, provides ‘that all 
charges of war and other expenses that shall be incurred for 
the common defence or general wlefare, and allowed by the 
United Statesin Congress assembled, shall be defrayed out ofa 
common | Treasury, which shall besupplied by the several 
Etites.’ 

“The mode of determining the proportion which each of the 
States sha!l bear of the public charges, is particularly pointed 
oul; and it is there provided that ‘the taxes for paying that pro- 
portion shall be laid and levied by the authority and direction 
of the several States.’ To this state of things, existing at the 
time ol the delivery of the Virginia deed of cession, ils provi 
sions must necessarily apply. It wasto a Confederacy of inde- 
pendent States,who kept up a common treasury out of contri- 
butions from each of its several members, accordidg to a de- 
terminate regulation, that this deed was made; andafiter making 
certain reservations, specially set forth, it declares the trust in 
the following distinct and unequivocal terms: ‘That all 
the lands within the territory so ceded to the United States, and 
not reserved for or appropriated to any of the before-mentioned 
purposes, or disposed of in bounties to the officers and soldiers 
of the American army, shall be considered as a common fund 
for the use of suchof the United States as have become, or 
shall become, members of the Confederation, Virginia inclusive, 
according to their usualrespective proportions in the general 
charge and expenditures, and shall be faithfully and bona fide 
disposed of for that purpose, and for no other use or purpose 
whatsoever.’ If, then, we had still continued, down to the pre- 
sent time, a Confederation of Sintys, bound together by the 
articles of 1778, and if, as is now the case, the public debt were 
discharged, the public expenses borne by revenues from other 
quarters, and the public land pouring its millions Into the 
Treasnry, what ought Congress, as the trustee of that common 
fund, to do with it? Itis a trust fund, placed in the hands ot 
Congress ‘for (he use and benefitof the several States, and 
it isto be disposed of ‘bona fide’ for that purpose, ‘and for 
no other use or purpose whutsoever.’ So long as there isa pub- 
lic debt to be paid, this fund was well applied for the common 
benetit in the payment of that debt, asthe debt was a common 
charge upon all, ‘according to their usual respective propor- 
tions inthe public expenditures.’ Andso long as it was neces- 
sary for the support of Government, its application to that 
purpose was right, for the same reason; but when this state 
of things has ceased, when the proceeds of the public lands 
are no longer necessary for either of these purposes, what is it 
the duty of the trustee to do with it, according to the letter and 
spiritol the deed of trust? And what, were ita case between 
individuals, would a court of equity compel him to do? The 
answer is plain and obvious. He not only might pay it, but 
he would be bound to pay it over to those for whose benefit he 
heldit, If it were aot necessary to disburse ayer them, he must 
restore it fo them. This, as between individuals, would be a 
plain case; and your committee cannot perceive how it is va- 
ried, when applied between States and nations. If, then, we 
had remaine | as we were, members of the old Confeceration—if 
the Constitution had not intervened to change, in any wise, the 
relations of the States to each other, or to the whole, it would 
have been not only the right, but the duty of Congress, pursuant 
tothe spirit of that deed of ceasion, to have distributed among 
the several States the proceeds of the sales of the lands contained 
within the bounds of that grant. The delivery and acceptance 
of this deed amounted to a contract; and the above is, according 
to the opinion of your committee, the just construction of that 
contract. 

“Your committee are hence ted to the conclusion that with 
respect to the proceeds of ali the lands north of the 31st degree of 
latitude, and east of the Mississippi river, Congress not only has 
the constitutional power to make the proposed distribution, but 
it is aduty enjoined on them by a contract which is recognised 
and adopted by the Constitution. 

“As to the land lying within the bounds of the original pur- 
chase of Louisiana and Florida, our right so to apply it rests 
upon less satisfactory grounds. We have no compact concern- 
ing it—no constitutions! provision, or any agreement recognised 
by the Constitution, which expressly authorized the purchase 
of this additional territory, or which places the land so pur- 
chased in the same situation with that which was originally 
transferred to Congiess by the States.” : 

This was the argument, then, Bat this course of 
reasoning will not lead to the desired conclusions; 
and hence the argument is not now resorted to, and 
the honorable Senators over the way look beyond 
the deeds into the Constitution for power to make 
the distribution. But, sir, I oppese the scheme on 
every ground I contend that there is no obligation 
on Congress, growing out of the deeds, to makea 
distribution of that portion of the revenue derived 
from the publiclands. I contend that there is no power 
expressed or implied in the Constitution to pass a 
law correspondiag with the amendment proposed 


by the Senator from Kenucky. And if sucha 


power was undoubted, I contend that it would be 
grossly pernicious in its efiect-—unjustto the States, 
prejudicial to the interests of the people, and in 
every sense impolitic and inexpedient. 

At the session of the New Hampshire Legisla- 
ture, in 1837, when the subject of distributing the 
avails of the public lands had engaged the attention. 
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of the American people, they resolved that all 
manner of unnccessary taxation, if it have for its 
object distribution, is highly detrimental to the best 
interests of the whole peop'e; and distribution of 
the revenue to the States is contrary to the true 
spirit and meaning of the Constitution; and if the 
practice cf taxing the people unnecessarily for that 
object is adopted, will tend towards the creation of 
a consolidated Government, and to the ultimate and 
comp'ete dependence of the several States upon 
that Government. Sach were then the sentiments 
of the people cf my on State, and very soon, too, 
after the famous report from the Committee on 
Public Lands had been given to the public. But 
az this subject has from that time to this more or 
less engage: the attention of Congress, the Legis. 
lature of New Hampshire, at is session in 1839, 
passed resolations of instruction which I felt com. 
pelled to lay before the Senate, and, from a sense of 
duty to my State and to my own conscience, im. 
plicitly to observe and ebey. The resolutions were 


as follows: 

“ Whereas certain propositions have been before the Con- 
gress of the United States, having for their object the distribu. 
tion of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands; and 
whereas such a measure, in the opinion of this Legislature, is 
not only unconstitutional], but is calculated to diminish the pub. 
lic revenne and increase indirect taxation, by affording a pretext 
for a continuance of a high tariff: 

“Therefore resolved, by the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives in General Court convened, That our Senators in Con. 
gress beinstiucted, andthe Representatives from this State be 
requested, to oppose every attempt to divide the proceeds of the 
sales o1 the public lands among the several States, or to make 
any other disposition thereof, except fer ihe constitutional pur. 
pose of providing forthe common welfare and general defence 
of the United States.” 


Tre Senator irom Massachuretis contends that 
the express grant cf power, conferred upon Con- 
gress to dispose of the public territory belonging to 
the United Siates, gives an entire and perfect con- 
trol over the whole subject matter. The power 
“to dispose of,” he says, is broad and sufficiently 
comprehensive to include the power to distribute. 
I cannot bring my mindto that conclusion. The 
yower to “dispose of ” the territory and the other 
property of the United States is specific and clear; 
but there can be no legitimate inference that any 
other and different powers can be exercised by Con- 
gress, from the fact that the power is in (erms un- 
limited. It gives to Congress, I freely admit, ihe 
authority to dispose of the public lands, but it goes 
no farther: and it seems to me to be a violence 
upon language—a misconception of the nature and 
object of this grant of power, to contend that Con- 
gress can do that which will in effect defeat the 
object and purpose designed. The Senator will 
not pretend that he can find within the range of the 
Constitution, any express power conferred upon 
Congress to divide among the States any portion of 
the pnb'ic revenue. But his position is, if under- 
stood, that the power “to dispose of,” includes the 
power to distribute. Both the Senators from Ken- 
tucky and Mas-achusetts have pressed this argu- 
ment. But I cannot well see how they ean logical- 
ly or constitutionally, from their premises, make 
their deductions. 

The Senator from Kentucky (Mr. Cray] has 
said that the tax power and the land power con- 
ferred upon Congress by the provisions of the Con- 
stitution, are essentially different. Is this so? What 
is the object of the taxing power of Congress? To 
bring money into the Treasury; and for what pur- 
pose? Clearly for the public us*. What is the 
object of the power conferred upon Congress to bor- 
row money vpon the credit of the United States? 
Clearly to bring money into the Treasury for pub- 
lic use. What is the object, sir, of the power con- 
ferred upon Congress ‘to dispose of the territory of 
the United States?” Clearly to bring money into 
the Treasury for public use. Where, then, is the 
difference, so far as respects the objects of these re- 
spective powers? one, sir. Tae Senator from 
Kentacky remarked, with an apparent triampb, 
that while the taxing power looked to the collection 
of revenne for the purpose of paying the debts, 
providirg for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United Ststes, the Jand power was 
entirely si‘ent upon that mater; and he has cha’- 
lenged any friend cf the Administration to show 
that the word revenue was in any way connected 
with the land power conferred upon Congress. 
Aad hence he infers, that in the exercise of this 
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same land power, the object was not revenue. Is 


this a fair and legitimate inference from the premi- 
ses? True itis, that Congress bas power, in ex- 
press terms, to dispose of the terriiory belonging to 
the United States. ‘True it is, hat the Con,tiiation 
is entirely silent as to what shail be done with 
the avails of any such disposition cf the territory 


But what then? Can it be presumed, from this | 
mere fact of silence, that Congress possess the pow- | 


er to give away the avails of the public lands; that, 
inasmuch as no express specific direction is given 
in the Constitution to apply the preceeds of the 
sales of the public territory for the purpose of pay- 


ing the debts, or of providing for the common de- | 


fence of the United States, it necessarily fol- 
lows that Congress can distribute those proceeds to 
the States? Ali powers not expressly delegated by 
the Constitution, are reserved to the States or to 
the people. Congress has power to borrow money 
upon the credit of the United States. But does the 
Constitution direct what shal! be cone with the 
money thus borrowed? No, sir. And would the 
Senator from Kentucky contend that Congress may, 


in the exercise of its discretion, give away or dis- | 


tribute to the States the money thus borrowed? 
Under this power to borow money, I would like to 
know if there is an American statesman, witbin 
the limits of this Republic, boid enough to maintain 
that Congress can, constitutionally, apply a dollar 
of money thus obtained but for public use—that 
Congress could regard the means thus acquired in 
any other light than as a portion of the public reve- 
nues to be expended exclusively for the use and 
benefit of the whole Union, to be withdrawn from 
the public Treasury by apprepriations made by 
Jaw. And, s:r, can the Senator from Kentucky 
pojat tome any difference in the power conferred 
upon Congress to dispose of the territory of 
the United States,and to borrow money upon 
the credit of the United States? So far as re- 
lates to the disposal cf the proceeds of such 
negotiations, there is no difference, in fact. 
The power is the same in both cases. And, 
as before remarked, the great object of the exercise 
of such power was to raise revenue—to bring mi0- 
ney into the pablic Treasury for public use. The 
Senator from Kentucky admits that Congress has 
not the power to levy taxes and to collect revenue 
for the purpose of distribution. This is correct; 
but he adds, Congress hax power to dispose of the 
territory and other property of th: United States, 
and as there is no limilation to this power, it may 
dispose of that territory and distribute the avails. 
Congress, it is admitted, has no power to collect a 
revenue for distribution, but it can Jevy taxes “to 
provide and maintain a navy,” and Congress pos- 
sesses the power, the Senator contends, to sell and 
dispose of the ships which constitute that navy, re- 
ceive the proceeds in money, and distribute that 
money to the States. Of all the extraordinary po- 
sitions which have been taken in illustration of this 
power, this is,to my mind, the most extraordinary. 
The mere statement of the proposition itself shows 
its absurdity. While itis admitted that Congress 
has no constitutional power to collect a revenue 
for distribution, it is urged that it has the power to 
dispose of our national ships, our public fortresses, 
and our public domain, coliect the proceeds and 
make distribution thereof among the Siates. I 
Shall add nothing more; if the Senator can derive 
any advantage from such an argument, be it so. 
If the American people can thus be deluded, for 
one, I shall think much less of their intelligence 
than I now do. 


The Senator from Massachusetts admits, as I 
have, before stated, that he does not look to the 
ceeds of cession for the power which Congress has 
over this subject. He finds that power in the Con- 
stitution; and he contends that, under the third sec- 
tion of the fourth article of that instrument, he can 
erect a platform broad enough to sus'‘ain his posi- 
tions. The Senators says, that Congress has the 
power to dispove of the territory of the United 
States. This is trae; and he contends further that 
the authority is also conferred upon Congress to do 
whatit shail please with the public domain—fo be 
controlled’ only by its own discretion. Is this so? 
And. the ground taken by the Senater from Massa- 
chusetts, it, that there is no limitation to this spe- 
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| ferred upon Congress to borrow money? 





| other. 
| norable Senator, or any other member of this Se- 








cific grantof power. That Congress is unrestrict- 


ed in its exercise—this is trae, so far as the lan- 


But what is the power conferred? ‘To dispose of 
the territery belonging to the United States.” This 
is all, sir. 
“to dispose of?” 
transfer—to pass over te another. 


approved lexicographers) is to sell—to convey— 
to transfer the public territory, and this is all. There 
isno other authority given in terms; and if any 
other authority is attempted to be exercised, it is 
an assumption of power without right. Let us 
apply this to the affairs and business of common 
life. The honorable Senator from Massachusetts, 
under his hand and seal, empowers me to dispose 
of h's farm—to bargain away—to sell—and to 
convey his valuabie homestead; would not the Se- 
nator conclude that it would be a monstrous abuse 
of that power, should I appropriate the avails of 
such a sale to my own use—should I distribute the 
proceeds to my own children? And what would be 
the Senators answer, if [should contend that, un- 
der the express authority ‘‘to dispose of” was in- 
included necessarily, the authority ¢o distribute? I 
am inclined to think that the honorable Senator 
would be the last man who would be convineed 
by any suchargument. He would say, and would 
properly say, look to the express terms of your 
power. Do not presume to go beyond the re- 
cord. 

In the Constitution there is an express power in 
terms conferred upon Congress to dispose of the 
territory, bat does that necessarily include a power 
to distribute? Congress could not be justified to 
imply any such power. It must be conferred 
plainly, expressly, and intelligibly, or no such 
power can be presumed to exist. The Senator 
contends for the existence of the power to distri- 
bute because there is no qualification or limitation of 
the power to “dispose of” the territory. Sir, is there 
any limination or restriction upon the power con- 
No, sir; 
the one power is just as unlimited in terms as the 
As I have before remarked, would the ho- 


nate, for a moment contend that the power to bor- 


| row money for the reason, thatit is unlimited and 


unrestricted necessarily includes the power to distri- 


| bate the money thus acquired,according to the discre- 


tion of Congress? Mr. President, the argument is 
fallacious—it rests upon no substantial foundation. 


| But I freely admit that the honorable Senators from 
| Kentucky and from Massachusetts must look to 


the Constitution for the power to distribute, if any 
such power exists. I commend them for having, 
even at this late day, abandoned the ground that 
an imperious obligation rests upon Congress, grow- 
ing out of the deeds of cession, to make distribution 


| of the revenue arising from the sales of the lands 


to the respective States. Sir, 1 have not been able 
to satisfy myself that the deeds of cessicn impuse 
any such obligation upon the United States. I 
have not been able to satisfy myself that there is 
any constitutional power given to Congress to dis- 
tribute the public revenue, or any portion of 
the public revenue. My views on_ these 
poiats are now with the Senate; they are consci- 
entiously entertained, and they have been honesily 
presented. If they shall induce others to the same 
conclusions to which I have come, I shall rejoice— 
if they shall preduce no effect upon others, [ shall 
content myself with the reflection that I have done 
my daty. 

Mr. President, believing 2s I do, that no obliga- 
tion rests upon the Generali Government by the 
deeds of session te make distribution among the 
respective States of that portion of the revenue de- 
rived from the sale of the public lands, and ac- 
quired from the States—and believing as I do, that 
there is no specific grantof power given to Con- 
gress to make any such division of the proceeds of 
the lands acquired either by purchase from the 
States or by purchase from foreign Governments, 
I must oppose this amendment. I cannot. but re- 
gard the project as a mest dangerous and alarming 
assumption of power—as calculated to break down 
the objects of this Confederacy—as constituting 


And what is the meaning of the words | 


I answer, to sell—to convey—to | 
The power then | 
conferred by this section (according to the most || 
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guage used goes to confer the particular power, 
| 
| 





| distribution. 


this Government the great distributor of the pub- 
lic revenues for every purpose except that for 
which the revenues were collecied. Looking be- 
yond the wants and necessities of the country— 








| disregarding the imperative obligations to provide 


for its defence and its welfare, we find here a pro- 
position submitied to appropriate the means of the 
whole people for the exclusive use of the respective 
States. Sir, I can favor no such measure—a mea- 
sure unauthorized by the charter of our liberies— 
atwar with the genius, the character and object of our 
Government. 

But could I for a moment believe that the Con- 
stitution conferred upon Congress the power to 
pass into a law the proposition submitted by the 
Senator from Kentucky, I would oppose it as un- 
just to the interests of the States—as prejudicial to 
the honest rights of the people. I would oppose it 
as unequal and oppressive in ils effects and opera- 
tions. [have already referred to the present con- 
dition of the Treasury, as furnishing a most unan- 
swerable objection against the expediency of this 
project. I have already shown that the proceeds 
of the lands, as well as the proceeds of the imports, 
constitute alike the revenues of the country. I have 
shown that the power conferred upon Congress to 
lay taxes, impose duties, borrow money, or ‘‘to dis- 
pose of the territory” of the United States, was for 
the purpose of providing means for public use. 
And when thoze means are thus acquired, there is 
no difference or distinction between the parts which 
make up the aggregate. They are truly the reve- 
nues of the Government—supplied by direct or in- 
direct taxation upon the people. The Senators 
from Kentucky and Massachusetts have admitted, 
and with much propriety and truth admitied, that 
Congress cannot levy taxes to collect revenue for 
Bat if not equally opposed to the 
constitutional power of Congress to make distribu- 
tion of any portion of the revenue, is not such a 
proceeding at war with every cc nsideration of pub- 
lic policy—to make a deficit in our means for the 
sake of supplying it—to abstract from the Trea- 
sury five millions annually, in order to tax the peo- 


| ple the requisite sum to supply again that five mil- 


a 





lions? Such a proceeding may be founded in wis- 
dom—it may be recommended by a sound discre- 
tion—by considerations of pure patriotism. But I 
cannot so view it. lam compelled to give ton a 
different character. How is it proposed to supply 


| the deficiency in the Treasury which would be oc- 


casioned by this abstraction? By a tax on luxuries. 
That, however, must depend on the fature le- 
gislation of Congress. By this amendment, it is 
proposed, afier the Ist January, 1842, to divide 
among the States that portion of the revenue de- 
rived from lands. All agree that tbe condition of 
onr public finances cannot bear such a reduction— 
that the deficit must be supplied. But whether that 
will be done by borrowing money; by a direct 
tax; by increasing the existing duties, or by laying 
imposts on articles now free of duty, must depend 
on the action of Congress—and no man can tell 
what that action will be. Every man knows that 
a portion of this Confederacy is most sensitive upon 
the subject of the tariff; and it bas seemed to me 
from the beginning, that the friends of this policy 
should contrive first to create a surplus in the Trea- 
sury before they distribute the revenue; that they 
should at least count the eggs before they divide the 
chickens. 


Bat let us examine the plan which is suggested, 
with a view to supply the deficiency. That plan 
is to impose an ad valorem daty on luxuries. Un- 
der the existing provisions of the compromise act, 
the revenne derived from imports before the first of 
July, 1842, will be reduced at least five millions of 
dollars. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his tariff 
report; communicated to the Senate on the 18th of 
January last, remarks that “‘if the expenditures are 
properly and seasonably diminished, it will not be 
necessary to raise ali this amouot by taxation in 
any form.” A clause ia the third section of the 


- compromise act provides that afier 1842 “duties 


shall be laid for the purpose of raising such revenue 
as may be necessary to an economical administra- 
tion of the Government. The Secretary adds that 
“in truth the tariff is as much a system of taxation 
as a land tax; and that the confining of all duties 
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hereafter_to a low rate wes, therefore, desirable to 
the great mass of the peuple, because it was con- 
fining taxes toa low rate;” and “by confining in 
substance any future change to purposes of reve- 
Bue alone, and within twenty per cent. would im- 
part greater permanence and prosperity even to 
manufacturing, and with that to all other descrip- 
tions of industry.” From the whole tenor of this 
report—from the state of popular opinion, which 
is believed to exist upon this subject—I am led to 
the conclusicn that a system of ad valorem duties, 
not to exceed twenty per cent. after the first of July, 
1842, will be resorted to for the exclusive purpose 
of collecting revenue, and will beeome the seitled 
policy of the Government. It is conceded that the 
duties on imports will be reduced under the operaion 
of the compromise act, before that expires in 1842, 
five millions, leaving only ten millions of revenue de- 
rived from customs. This deficit must also be supplied 
by creating new or increasing old duties. There 
can be no doubt that the annual expenditures of 
this Government, for years to come, will amount 
at least to twenty millions of dollars. Fifieen cf 
that twenty, at least, allowing the present sources 
cf revenue to remain undisturbed, must be derived 
from duties on imports. Bat if the contemplated 
revenue derived frum lands be annually abstracted, 
then the whole twenty millions must be collected 
from imports. The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
the report herein before referred to, proposes a 
mode of snpplying the deficiency which would 
necessarily be produced in the reduction of duties 
under the compromise act before July, 1842. And 
what is that mode? I refer to it to show the gross 
impolicy, if not the impracticabi'ity, of distributing 
the avails of the Jands. An imposition of ad 
calorem duties on articles not now subject to duty, 
is proposed by the Secretary as the means cf sup- 
plying the deficit; and the tables farnished by the 
Secretary contain much valuable information. 
The first gives the names and value of all free arti- 
cles imported into the United States in the year 
1838, after deducting such of them as were ex- 
ported; and the Secretary suggests that taking the 
imports ef that year as a guide, and perhaps nearer 
an average for some time to come than any other, 
it shows that the value of all free articles entering 
into the consumption of the country would amount 
to $38,161,583. This was their value in 1838. 
And an ad valorem duty of the maximum per centage 
would yield $7,632,317, as the gross amount of 
revenue; subject, however, to all charges, 
Josses, expenses, and deductions, incident 
to the process cf collection, and to the 
operation of the revenue laws; and when 
we compare the gross amount of revenue with 
what finds its way into the public Treasury, 
it would net be extravagant to estimate the nett re- 
venue accruing atthis rate of duty, upon the ag- 
gregate value of the importation of the free arti- 
cles contained in the first list of the Secretary at 
an amount not exceeding six millions of dollars. 
I: is true, the Secretary makes that estimate of 
value after deducting such of the importations as 
may be exported; but when a daty shall be imposed 
on aby article, the exportations of that article will 
be increased. And as evidence that my conclusion 
is correct, it may be stated that the gross revenue 
on imports for 1838 was $20,114,164, while the 
nett revenue was only $16,158,800, a deduction of 
one-fifth in the whole amount, which is very near 
the proportion | have assumed. From the gross 
revenue on the value of importations as before 
stated, at arate of duty of twenty percent. ad valorem, 
one-fifth part must be deducted to satisfy draw- 
backs, bountiee, charges, and expenses. I shall 
have occasion to refer to this matter again, for the 
purpose of illustrating theeffect,in a pecuniary point 
ef view, which the proposed distribution wiil have 
upon the pockets of the people. For it should be 
borne in mind that it is the amount of gross reve- 
nue that is drawn fromthem. My object in referring 
to this matter at this time is merely to show that an 
imposition of an ad valorem duty of twenty per cent. 
on the long list of a!l the free articles imported into 
the United States in 1838, will yield a nett revenue 
for the use of the Government, of six millions of 
4ollars, and if the same rate of duty, is made ap- 
plicable to all other importations, the whole amount 


of revenue, derived from imports, will not exceed 
annually sixteen millions of dollars—taking the 
value of the importations of 1838 as the basis of 
my calculations. If to this amount is added the 
ordinary receipts from the sales of the public lands, 
the whole revenue will not exceed twenty millions 
of dollars, indispensably necessary for years to 
come, as experience will verify, for the economical 
support of this Government. It is trve that the 
receipts from the public lands from 1835 to 1839 
both inclusive, amounted to $55,492 956, making 
an average (f over eleven millions per year—but 
that was a season of extravagance and speculation, 
The whole amount of receipt« from the lands from 
1811 to 1824 inclusive, was only $21,150,680, ave- 
rage only a million and a half per year. The 
amount from 1825 to 1829, the sales averaged less 
than a million and a half a year, and the whole 
amount of receipts from 1830 to 1834 inclusive, 
war $16,988,835, averaging for each year less than 
three millions and a half, and the receipts for 1840 
will not exceed three millions; and averaging the 
whole receipts from 1811 to 1840, the annual avails 
will fall short of three and a half millions of 
dollars. 

I therefore think that I am correct in assuming the 
fact, that for years to come not over four millions 
annually will be addedjto the’revenues fom this 
soarce. The Secretary, in the same report, adds 
that a duty on his entire list of free articles, of 15 
per cent. will yield a nett revenue not far from 
five millions «f dollars—the sum required to 
provide for the reduction of duties under the com- 
promise act. The Secretary bases his calculation 
on the ground that there will be no drawbacks, and 
that the charges will amount to over $700,000. 
The exact duty on the value of the importations in 
1838, at fifteen per cent. would amount to the sum 
of $5,724,237; making the expense of collecting 
from duties, a nett revenue of five millions of dol- 
lars, the sum of $724,237; an estimate, in my judg- 
ment, too low, as I think must appear from a fair 
comparison between the gross amount of the reve- 
nue arising from duties with the nett forany given 
namber of years, after making proper decuctions 
for debentures. But the Secretary adds, that this 
entire list of free duties includes some which should 
be subject to a less duty than even fifteen per cent. 
for the reason that they will not bear even that 
duty; and therefore he suggests that “another mode 
of raising the same amount of revenue would be 
preferable;” and to that end he proposes to select 
from the free articles those which may be regarded 
most as luxuries, though not in every respect be- 
longing exclusively to that class; and he hasgiven 
to the Senate a second table in his report, contain- 
ing the entire list upon which he proposes to assess 
this maximum of per centage in the way of duties. 
The valuation of these free articles, according to 
the importation of 1838, it will be seen by referring 
to this list, a copy of which I have subjoined, 
amounts to $29,026,448; and being made subject to 
a duty of twenty per cent. efier paying the expenses 
of collection, would yield about the same amount 
of five millions. In this estimate of charges, the 
Secretary approximates nearer to the true amount 
of expenses. The twenty per cent. duty on the 
value of this list of importations, would make 
$5 895,289, making the expenses exceed $800,000. 
But I propose, to some extent, to analyze this list, 
in order to show what the effect would be upon the 
people cf my own State. 

But it should not be forgotten that these various 
estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury are 
made with a view to supply a ceficiency in the 
Treasury which will happen before the first of July, 
1842, on account of the reduction of the existing 
tariff of duties anterior to that period. Two 
and a half millions will fall off the first of Janua- 
ry, 1842.and two and a half millions on the 30:h of 
June, 1842, leaving a deficit of five millions in the 
revenue from this source, should there be no change 
in the tariff. These estimates are not submitted to 
the Senate for the purpose of supplying a deficien- 
cy in the revenue, which would be occasioned 
should the amendment of the Senator from Ken 
tucky be adopted. Although it so happens that the 
friends of the distribution policy propose to resort 
to ataxation upon the same description of articles, 


in order to bring back to the Treasury that which, 
under their distribution scheme, they propose to 
distribute. It will be necessary either for the Se- 
cretary or for the friends of the proposed amend- 
ment to give up their favorite mode of raising re- 
venue. It will not serve both. It will prove in- 
sufficient to supply the means which will be re- 
quired by the Secretary, and by those who seck to 
reduce the revenue, five millions to divide among 
the States. ‘ 
Selection of certain free articles consumed in 1838. 


Silk and manufactures of $7 897,343 
Silk and worsted 1,520,154 
Worsted stuffs. ; 3.878.941 
Linens, bleached, &c. . : ; § 3,098,557 
Ticklenburgs, &c. ‘ ‘ ‘ 9 333,024 
Sheetings ‘ e ‘ ‘ ; 148,554 
Bolting-cloths . ; ; ‘ 26,528 
Wool, under 8 cents per Ib. 438 669 
Crude saltpetre . ‘ ; ; ‘ 119,606 
Animals (not for breed) . ; ; ; 150,219 
Furs (undressed) , ; ; ; 300,045 
Coffee. : d ; ; ; 7,138,010 
Tea . . ° ; ‘ . ei 

Copper, in pigs . : : 
- qacied 526,792 
old 78,590 
$29,026,448 


The above contains the list of free articles upon 
which the Secretary proposes that a duty of 20 per 
centum ad valorem should be imposed, for the pur- 
pose of raising five millions of dollars, to provide 
for the deficiency in the revenue which will be pro- 
duced by the operation of the existing tariff system 
before July, 1842. Upon the supposition that this 
proposed duty will raise the sum required to be 
drawn from imports, which, with the sum now de- 
rived from the sales of the public lands, will pro- 
duce a revenue sufficient for the uses of the Go- 
vernment, economically administered, I would ask, 
how is the deficiency to be supplied, if all that part 
of the revenue derived from Jands shall be abstract- 
ed from public use? This is the sum and substance 
of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Kentucky. And how is that deficiency in the reve- 
nues of the Government to be supplied? ‘Will the 
friends of this policy presume to recommend that 
the ad valorem duties on the beforementioned free 
articles shall be doubled? Ne, sir; they will not 
dare to introduce such a proposition. The very 
existence of such an onerous duty will defeat the 
very object intended. Instead of increasing the 
revenue, the effect will be to reduce it; for by in- 
creasing duties upon articles of mere luxury, you 
will either prevent their importation altogether, or 
else you will introduce them by an illicit trade. 
The effect upon the revenue in both cases would be 
the same. Impose a high duty, for instance, on 
silks—wil! silks be imported? Their use wil] be 
abandoned, or they will be smuggled into the coun- 
try. But let us see what will be the direct effect 
upon the const mers of the 20 per cent. ad valorem 
duty on teas, coffee, and silks, as proposed by the 
Secretary. Sir, since I have been in Congress, the 
duty on the two first de:cribed articles has been en- 
tirely removed. And why so? For the reason that, 
so far from being luxuries, they were regarded by 
the great mass of consumers as the conveniences, 
if not the necessaries, of life. What article among 
the long list of importations enters more univer- 
sally into the consumption of the country than tea? 
It is now a free article. As it is proposed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in his report, to pre- 
serve the policy and the principle embraced in the 
compromise act, to establish a tariff of ad valorem 
duties, it will become necessary to revive again a 
daty on teas and coffee for the purpose of revenue. 
The value of the teas imported iato our country in 

1838 was  - . - = $2,559 246 
The value of coffee - - - 7,138,010 





Making in all - - $9,697,256 
It is proposed to assess hereafter an ad valorem 
duty of 20 per cent, on the value of these importa- 
tions. That duty would yield annually in revenue, 
$1,939,451 
To this should be added the charges and 
expenses incident to the collection, 
which cannot be estimated less than 
10 per cent. - - - = $193,945 


Which, together, make an aggregate of 
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duties and charges on teas and coffee of $2,133,396 
Adding nearly one-fourth to the cost of their im- 
portation—thas imposing an indirect tax of 25 per 
cent. upon all the teas and the coffee which enter 
into the consumption of the people. Let it not be 
said that this is a tax which operates exclusively 
upon the rich. No, sir: it is a tax which bears 
upon the consamer, be he rich or poor. In New 
England—certainly in my own State—these ar'i- 
cles are of very general use. Scarcely will you 
find a family in the “whole range of New Hamp- 
shire that is not in the habit of using daily these 
essentials of life, as they are regarded by our peo- 
ple. But this is notall. Among the list of free 
articles, upon which it is proposed to impose a duty 
of 20 per cent. for revenue, are silts and the manu- 
facture of silks. The value of the importations in 
1838, of that description of goods, was $7,897,343 
The value of silk and worsted goods - 1,520,154 


Making - + $9,417,497 
A duty of 20 per cent. on this amount, would 
yield - ° - - $1,883 499 
Add to this the charges at 10 per cent. 188,349 
Making an aggregate of - $2,071,843 
And I would ask if this indirect tax bears exclu- 
sively upon the rich? No, sir: far otherwise. Is 
there any man so ignorant of the habits of our peo- 
ple as not to know that silks are used by our coun- 
trywomen generally, if not universally? And it 
could not fail to occur to me that when it was pro- 
posed to assess a duty on silks that it was intended 
to compel the great body of the consumers to use, 
as a substitute, the fruits of our own manufacto- 
ries—to substitute the muslin of our own workshops 
for the silks of France. There could not be se- 
lected from the Jeng list of free articles any upon 
which an imposition of duty would operate more 
oppressively upon the people of my own State than 
those I have enumerated, except that most obnox- 
ious of all duties, a duty upon salt, that indispensa- 
ble necessary of human life—a duty which has al- 
ready brought $23,000,000 into your Treasury, and 
which it would be as difficult to sustain by argu- 
ment as it would be to sustain the justice of a tax 
upon the water we drink, or the air we breathe. 

Let it not be understood, sir, that I am opposed 
to this system of ed valorem duties for the purpose 
of collecting revenue. It may be more equal and 
just than any other tariff of duties. And in re- 
terring to the particular articles which are to be 
made subjectto duty in the new order of things, I 
have only intended to show the effect which such a 
daty would produce upon my people. I have only 
intended to show thatit is a tax upon the poor— 
upon the working classes of the country—and not 
exclusively upon the rich as some have supposed. 
But even such a tax would be borne without a 
murmer by the people, were it necessary to aise 
revenue for the support of their Government. And 
should it become important after the expiration 
of the present compromise act so to regulate the 
tariff as to confine the daties hereafter to be im- 
posed within twenty percent. on articles of im- 
portation, instead of a wide range of thirty, fifty, 
eighty, and a hundred per cent. and more—at times 
previously in practice and frequently for protec- 
tion, it would furnish no ground for complaint—it 
would probably, inits consequence, be productive 
of the greatest gool. And any regulation after 
1842 which may be necessary to carry out this po- 
licy, which, even if it lead to the imposition of du- 
ty on teas and on coffee, will receive public sanc- 
tion if the object be public revenue, and all the 
revenne of the Government shall be faithfully ap- 
plied to that same object. 

But what does the amendment propose? That 
we shall give away to the States—that we shall scat- 
ter to the four winds of Heaven five millions of the 
public revenue annually—-and that the deficit shall 
be supplied by a tax on these same luxuries, as 
they are called. No member of this Senate, and 
no sound reflecting man of this country, will, for a 
moment, suppose five millions can be collected on 
the list of free articles hereinbefore named. The 
whole deficit in the revenue, as well as that occa- 
sioned by the reduction of the duties in 1842, as 
that occasioned by the distribution among the 








States, cannot be supplied in the mode named by 
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the Secretary of the Treasury. Will the people of 
this coun ry submit to the most unequal and op- 
pressive system of taxation which has ever’ yet 
been invented by the wit of man, to supply a defi- 
cit in the Treasury occasioned by a distribution of 
the avails of the public lands among the States? 
They will never willingly submit, for such a pur- 
pose, to an annual tax upon teas and coffee, of 

$1,939,451 
Upon silks, &c. . - - 1,883,499 
Which, with the addition of the charges 


and expenses of collection, &c. of - 382294 





Making an aggregate of - - $4,205,244 
to be drawn year following year from their pockets 
as the consumers of these essential articles of life. 

It has been said, in argument, that the expenses 
and charges of every description necessarily inci- 
dent to the collection of the revenue arising from 
the sales of our public lands exceeds 20 per cent. 
And the amendment proposes—after all these ex- 
penses shall have been incurred—after the nett 
avails sha'l have been placed in the Treasary— 
that the amount shall be taken therefrom and given 
to the States, and that alike sum shall be drawn 
from the people for public use. Does it not occur 
to every man that this very operation imposes a 
tax of from one and a half to two millions per an- 
num, in the shape of charges and expenses, upon 
the people, and this without yielding the slightest 
benefit to any one? If five millions, when collect- 
ed, could be distributed to the people upon the same 
fixed ratio, and a like sum could be taken from 
them upon the same ratio, without charge or ex- 
pense, no isjustice would be done. But it would 
be such an extraordinary operation, as would have 
nothing but its novelty to recommend it. But the 
principle rests on no such measure of equal justice. 
The proposition is first to collect into the Treasury 
(say five millions) the proceeds of the public 
lands, and pay all the charges and expenses 
of collecting, making a million more; then 
take and divide among the States the five mil- 
lions, and turn around and collect from the pco- 
ple, by a tax on imports, revenue sufficient to 
replace the five millions in the Treasury, and 
pay all charges, which cannot amount to less than 
a half million more. I bave said that this amend- 
ment, if carried into full effect, would operate 
most oppressively upon the people of my State. 

The great articles of necessity which now enter 
into their consumption, pay an annual duty equal 
to one-third of revenue derived from imports. 





In 1836, the duty on salt was . $504,111 
In same year the duty on sugar - 4,396,986 
In same year the duty on iron - 2,180,650 

Making the sum of - - $7,081,847 
In the year 1837, the duties on the 

same articles amounted to - 6,049,053 
In the year 1838, the duties on the 

same articles amounted io - 5,378,979 
In the year 1839, the duties on the 

same articles amounted to - 7,114,178 


The tables with which I have been furnished, 
show the precise duty on each of the articles for 
each year; but the proportion is very nearly the 
same in each, as that given in 1836, and the result 
of the whole matter is, that nearly one-third of all 
the revenue derived from customs, is derived from 
these three articles of indispensable necessity. Add 
tothese the duty on molasses, and more than one- 
third of the revenue is annually collected from the 
consumers of these four necessaries of life. And 
who are the consumers of these dutiable articles? 
Certainly the people of my own State, in a much 
greater proportion to the whole consumption than 
her population bears to the population of the whole 
country. And why dol say so? Because no one 
of these essential articles,1o any great extent, is 
manufactured within the limits of New Hampshire. 
While Pennsylvania makes her own iron—while 
New York manufactures not only the salt con- 
sumed within her limits west of Utica, but also 
most of that consumed in the States northwest of 
the{Ohio—while Louisiana ,manufaciares her own 
sugar, the people of New Hampshire are compelled 
to consume articles of this description, the produc- 
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tion of foreign countries, and subject to their od! 
ous, uncqual, and oppressive system of indirect 
taxation. There canbe no doubt, then, that the 
people of my own State, from their peculiar jocation, 
pay more than their just proportion of the revenue 
derived from customs. But this is not the only 
burden connected with this matter, which the peo- 
ple are compelled to bear, by the operations of this 
system of indirect taxation. Let me illustrate. The 
gross revenue derived from the duty on salt from 
1789 to 1838, both inclusive, amounts to $28,780,- 
754; and within that period of time, there has been 
paid from the National Treasury, in bounties and 
aliowances, $7,119,093, leaving only a nett reve- 
nue from this source of $21,876,101. While the 
people, the actuai consumers of this article, were 
compelled te pay, in the way of duties, the whole 
amount of the gross revenue, it results that only 
three-fourths of that amount finds its way inte the 
Treasury for general use; and so it is with all the 
duties and taxes imposed for the purpose of reve- 
nue. The gross exceeds the nett revenue from 
twenty to twenty-five per cent. per annum; and it 
is the gross revenue which is collected from the peo- 
ple. That is the description of revenue assessed on 
foreiga merchandise; and on that amount is charged 
and paid back to those entitled, not only all draw- 
backs, but all bounties. Besides, there is paid out 
of this amount, before the nett balance goes into 
the Treasury, all the real and legitimate expenses of 
collection. The merchant charges for his goods to 
the purchaser {rom him, and he to the people an 
additional price equal to all which is assessed, as 
the importing merchant has to pay all which is 
assessed to the United States. I have taken 
the gross revenue for four years commencing with 
1836,: and compared it with the nett revenue, 
that the people may understand the burdens they 
are made to bear. I have ascertained the 
gross revenue derived from customs for the years 
1836, 1837, 1838 and 1839, and they make an ag- 
gregate of $95,350,482. This, it is true, is liable 
to Jarge reductions by debentures and drawbaclrs 
upon importations, but that is the amount assessed 
upon the people. I have also ascertained the 
nett revenue derived from imports for the same 
years, and it amounts to $73,875,856, and making 
a difference of $21,474,556; a sum drawn from 
the people under this system of unequal taxation. 
It will be seen that the average nett revenue for 
each year, from customs, is a little less than twenty 
millions, and if this sum is fairly apportioned to 
the populaticn of the whole country, it will be 
found that fur the years I have mentioned each 
man, woman and child wouldhave to pay annually 
not less than $1 25 per head; if the groes revenue 
should be thus apportioned it would exceed that 
amount. The propcrtion of New Hampshire 
would have been, for each year, over $350,000. 
With the present reduction of duties, including all 
charges and expense, if divided according to the 
population, it would impose a per capita tax of a, 
least one dollar per annum. The proportion then ot 
the import daties of New{[Hampshire, would now bef 
according to that estimate a tax of $285,000 annu- 
ally. Ina peeuniary pointcf view let us see how 
New Hampshire would stand. She would receive, 
if five millions should be distributed, according to 
the ratio named, (the number of representatives 
in both Houses in Congress) about $119,000; and 
the tax which she would have to bear, in first col- 
lecting five millions from the public lands for dis- 
tribution, and then collecting five millions on im- 
ports tosupply the deficit, estimating the charges, 
losses, and all expenses for such an operation at 
two millions of dollars, which is much too low, if 
the Secretary of the Treasury be correct in the es- 
timates contained in his tariff repert, would amount 
to not less than $170,000, making a dead loss to 
the State of at least $50,000 annually. But this 
is not all. The injustice of a tax upon imports 
renders that system of taxatien peculiarly objec- 
tionable, unequal and eppressive to the people of 
my native State. 

The consumer, all admit, has ultimately to pay 
the daties on imports. Is this a tax on property? 
No, sir,it may with much more truih be sepeeaee 
ted a poll—a_personal—@ per capita tax. I am fami- 
liarly acquainted with a single individual residing 
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in the town adjoining the one in which I live; he 
has a family, andisaman of large property. I 
will take fifty families in this same town, the ag- 
gregate of whose wealth would not equal his, and 
yeteach one of those families consume as much 
tea, a8 much salt, as much sogar, as much molas- 
ses, and contribuie as much towards the revenue 
derived from customs,as the individual referred to. 
This is not a solitary case; they are of common oc- 
currence. And can aby man say, with a know- 
ledge of these facts, that an impost tax is not a 
most unequal, and, consequently, a most unjust 
tax upon the people? "The mechanics, the working- 
men of the counirv, are ihe consumers of your du- 
tiable articles. Toe men of moderate esta'es—the 
farmers and laborers, with their families, are 
among ‘hye who consume the necessaries, and 
many of them what are called the Jaxori’s of life. 
In my own town | know an individual who earns 
his daily bread by his daily lator, yet consumes in 
his family a greater amount of articles subject to 
duty than my neighbor wortha balfa million of 
dollars. tis the inequality in op-raion of this 
taxon impor's that renders it oppressive, and 
should never incline Congress to resort to it, except 
for the purposeot revenue. But sir, entirely cif- 
ferent is that portion of the revenue derived from 
la» ds—that portion which it is now proposed to dis- 
tribute among the States, thus increasing the bur- 
dens of that poruien of the community now op- 
pressed, Thatisa tak upon property; the poor 
man feels it nol; he goes in'o the wilderucss of the 
West, pays his two hundred collars for kis quarter 
seciion, and ge'sa good bargain. It is a source of 
revenue #hich should be carefully protecied, for 
every dollar thus collected is adirect benefit to the 
other tax paye;s—the consumers of dutiable arti- 
cles. It would bea most happy state of things 
could every doliar of revenue wanted for the use 
of the Government be derived from the public 
lands. Lam in favor of atax on Juxuries, but I 
would impose that tax ia order to do something 
like equal jastice to all the tax payers. Tha: 
would to some extent operate as a tax upon proper- 
ty, and if the Senator from Massachuseits is ready 
to go along with me to do substantial justice to the 
people of his native State, would say to him, 
while you impose taxes vpon luxuries, take taxes 
off from the necessaries of life; while you are dis- 
posed to collect revenue from the rich, take from 
the poor the burdens which bear them down. This 
would indeed be justice, and substantiai justice. 
If I had time, there is one view of this subject 
npon which I should lixe further to enlarge, and 
that is, the pecuniary effect which the distribution 
to the States would produce upon the people. 
Does it nut occur to every person, that while you 
make the proposed distribution to the States, you 
confer no general benefit upon the people? If, for 
instance, the share assigned to Indiana goes ts» re- 
lieve her tojbat extent from her indebtedness, is it 
not manifest that such at ‘application of the fand 
would be an unequal tax upon the poor, and for 
the benefit of the rich? Ifthe debtof Indiana were 
to be discharged by the means of direct taxation 
upen her people, the property of the State in such 
a ease would bear the burden; butifany portion of the 
debtshall be discharged by duties or imports, then 
the effect would be to tax the consumers of the du- 
tiable articles—not a fax upon property, but upon 
consumplion—a most unequal, and, consequently, a 
most oppressive tox. There is no way that New 
Hampshire could appropriate her distributive share 
s0 as to produce equalily and justice in its opera- 
tions upon her people. If the principal be funded, 
and the interest be annually applied for the sup- 
port of the State Government, is it not apparent 
that the principal, in such a case, would be sup- 
plied by the unequal contributions of the poor? 
And such would be the effect if the amount was 
funded, and the interest applied for the support of 
our schools. These funds are now raised by a tax 
on property. But if supplied in the manner I have 
named, does it not at once occur to every man that 
the same would be produced by the odious and op- 
pressive tax imposed upon the consumption on this 
cecasion. But, Mr. President, if the fund should 
be applic d for State internal improvements—for the 
eonsirection of a railroad upon the banks of the 
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Connecticut—wouild the benefit conferred to the 
People of my Siate be in proportion to their contri- 
buuens? No, sir; the ci izens remo'e from the im- 
provement would desive no earthly advantage by 
any such application of the fund. That portion of 
her population who reside on her granite bills— 
among the fes'nesses of her mountains—so far 
from realizing a benefit from any such appropria- 
tion of the fund, wou'd be compelled to bear an 
increased taxation to advance the interests of rich 
individua's and rich corporations. Put, Mr. Presi- 
dent, [ cannot pursue this subject farther on this 
occasion. 

Upon the expediency of now providing for the 
distribution among the States, of that portion of tbe 
revenue derived trom the sales of the public lands, 
I have to add, that while the balance exists against 
the lands, and in favor of the Treasury, no measure 
could be more ui just. I do not purpose to go into 
the consider-tion of that matter. On a former oc- 
casion I aitempted to perform that duty. The re- 
solt of my calculations at that time showed that the 
Treasury was greatly in advance. And the calcu- 
latoas which were recently presented by the hono- 
rable Senator from New York, confirms, to some 
extent, my own results. At ali even's there can be 
no doubt that upon a full, a jast, and honest ex- 
pose of the acceunt current between the Treasury 
and the public lands, toillions would be found due 
to the Treasury. Would there then be, sir, any 
semblance of justice in distributing this part of the 
public revenue, when the money drawn from the 
pockets of the people for the acquisition of the pub- 
lic domain has not been reimbursed—and drawn 
too by the unequal operation of taxes on imports? 
I place this fact before the Senate; and I would ap- 
peal to their sense of justice, whether they are pre- 
pared to distribute the procee!s cf the lands among 
the States, before the costs and charges incurred in 
acquiring and preserving ‘hem shall have been paid, 
It was due to the subject—it was dae to the people, 
that this particular matter of receipts and expendi- 
itures should be exhibited—that the account be- 
tween the Treasury and the lands should be stated. 
It has been cone by the honorable Senator from 
New York; and I thank him, and the country will 
thank bim fer the exhibit. Independent of every 
other consideration, with a knowledge of the fact of 
there being a great balance due to the Treasury 
from the lands, I would not part with the control of 
the proceeds of the sales, 
the use, the benefit, and the interest of the whole 
people, to whom th-y righifally belong. I would 
do this, wherever the application of their own 
means have added to the Union an extensive do- 
main. And until these means shall be reimbursed, 
it would be unjust to the great body of the tax- 
payers to distribate the portion of the public reve- 
nue derived from lends. 

Mr. President, the State in which T reside asks 
no favorz of this sort at the hands of Congress. She 
has regarded this Government as constituted for a 
wholly different parpose than to dispense charities 
to the different members of the Confederacy. New 


Hampshire has looked upon this Government as | 
deriving all its force—all its energy, and all its | 


power from the people—as most emphatically a 
Government of the people. She regarded the pub- 
lic revenues as the volontary contributions of the 
true sovereigns of this Republic. New Hampshire, 
I am happy to say, is a non-debtor State. But 
uni:ike North Carolina and Delaware, she 
has no ample funds in reserve for her use. 
No, sit, she is, thank God, free from debt. 


Her institutions are supported by the contri- | 


butions of her people, year following year. 
They know the value ef their Government 
because it receives its support, its life and being, 
from the revenues derived from the direct taxation 
of her people. Sir, itis matter of gratification to 
us, that we have no such ample means in reserve, 
upon which we can draw for the support of our 
schools, our hizhways, and of all the other instita- 
tions of our Commonwealth. In proportion to our 
population and territory, there is not a State in this 
Confederacy whose affairs are condacted with more 
economy, or whose administration inspires more 
confidence. Her primary schools, her literary in- 
stitutions, are her pride, her boast, and her honor; 
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and whether, according to the judgement of the Se- 
nator from lodiana, (Mr. Wurre,] “her people 
read right books” or not, itis enough for me to 
know that thty not only read, but think and act for 
themselves; and it would have been bewter for In- 
diana if she had imitated the examp’e of the Gra- 
nite Siate, extended her system of education, and 
avoided that evil with which she is visited, a State 
debt. New Hampshire, as a Sta‘e, would not re- 
gard her share in the distribution of the public reve- 
nue as a favor conferred. No, sir; she would loo 
upon it as a curse. Sir, I fave some feeling, 
some little information upon this very subject. [ 
voted for the deposite act of 1836. I felt it to be 
my bounden duty at the time, looking to the per- 
msnent security of our public revenues. New 
Hampshire then received her share of the deposite 
made under that act; and it has proved any thing 
but a blessing to my people. While the principal 
is held sacred, at this very moment, for the use of 
the General Government, yet its primary disposi- 
tion disturbed the harmony of our legislative as- 
sembly, and the disposition of the accruing inte- 
rest neither fertilizes our soi!, enriches its owners, 
or improves the character and condition of our 
people. Sir, knowirg as | do the effect which has 
been produced in ry own Siate by the deposite of 
the public funds, in 1836-7, in her Treasary, I have 
cause to lament, and deeply do I lament, that I 
ever gave my vote in favor of the dceposite act of 
1836. No consideration, sir, could now tempt me 
to do the like again. Looking to the prosperity, 
to the industry, to the happisess and weil being of 
the people of my State, [ can give no support to 
this distribution measure. I would not inflict upon 
them, a sccond time, such a curse. 

Mr. President, there seems tu be a delusion upon 
this whole subject. Why, I would a-k, shall we 
distribute among the Siates any portion of the pub- 
lic revenve? Why make such an abstraction from 
the public Treasury?) Why divide with one hand 
and exact with the other? Why send forth to the 
Siates your public treasure on one day, and on the 
next send among the people your tax gatherers, to 
collect and to return to the Treasury that of which 
it has been thas wantonly and rashly despoiled? 
Why should all these things happen? 

Mr. President, it would be difficult to give such 
an answer to these inquiries as will satisfy the Ame- 
rican peopie. If we distribuie the revenue among 
ihe Siaies, we shall take one fatal step towards 
the destruction of their spirit of jofty independence, 
and reduce them to the degrading condition of ser- 
vility and dependence upon the General Govera- 
ment, This is notai!: if we distribute the revenues 
among the States, we shall not only destroy their 
pride and love of liberty, bat we shail paralyze 
the energies and efforts of the people themselves. 

Mr. President, it is less than a year since 
1 addressed this Senate upon this very ques- 
tion of distributing the public revenues. I 
inen portrayed the consequence of the mea- 
sure upon the States and upon the people. 
Ican add nothing new. I have given to this 
subject all the consideration wh'ch its importance 
demands. I have given to it my best thoughts— 
my best reflections. And I would not now wish to 
gainsay any thing in relation to ths proposition 
which I said in my speech upon the assumption of 
the State debts on February 7, 1840. I cannotsup- 
port this measure. I regard it as destructive of the 
independence of the States—as ten ing to corrupt 
and degrade the people—as subversive cf the great 
objects of this Government—as conflicting witb the 
plain provisions of the Constitation—as dangerous 
to popular liberty—as unequal, unjust, and oppres- 
sive in its Consequences upon the tax payers of the 
Republic. 

Mr. President, in all human probability this is 
the last time that I shall address the Senate of the 
United States upon this momentous question, as 
my place in this body will soon be occupied by 
another. With deep reluctance have I, even at 
this time, trespassed upon the patience of this as- 
sembly. I was aware that the subject had lost 
much of the interest which was excited at the com: 


mencement of the debate. I was aware that the Se-. 
nate had become tired of thediscussion. I was aware 


that I came forward under every discouragement. 
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Bat, air, a bigh sense of public duty has indaced || national defences, and he cesired to say now, 
me to make the effurt. I knew full well the senti- || that there was hardly a cons'iutional meacure 
ments of the people of my own State. I was {a- || having these great objecis ia view, that would not 
miliar with the resolutions of the Legislature of || receive his cordial sanction and support. Whether 
New Hampshire touching this subject. 1 could the apprehensions expressed by his colleague, of 
not hesitate to takethe earliest opportunity to de- collision with a foreiyn power, of vast resources 
clare once more the magnanimous, the patriotic || and grasping policy, had any reasonable founda- 
sentiments of my people. I should have been tion, this was not the time perhaps to inquire. 
faithless tofmy publicduty. I should have been || Oar relations with Great Britain, he might be per- 
regardless of my responsibilities, had I failed to || mitted to say, were not altogether what could be 
speak forth my view-, When I had the proud satis- || desired. Negotiation in relation to the Northeast- 
faction of knowing*ihat, in speaking my senti- || ern boundary bad for a long series of years been 
ments, I spoke the independent, the manly, the no- || signally unsuccesstul. Was there any recent intel- 
ble sentiments of a great majority of the freemen lizgence calculated to inspire brighter hopes of an 
of my native State. sir, I have said all that I amicable determination of the controversy? If so, 
wish josay. Ihave performed a duty which I it had not come to his knowledge. ‘There was, it 
owed to myself—to my Siate—to my beloved was true, what there bad always been in relation 
country. And when I shall close my public life, || to this matter, {rom h gh authority assurances of an 
iff cou.d realize that my public efforts had, even || amicable and friendly disposition on both sides; bat 
fora time, stayed the progress of a measure as | where was the acknowledgement of our just rights 
corrupt, and as corupting asI[ regard the mea- || or the approximation of such acknowledgment? 
sure. before us; if I could but realize that Moreover, had notevery geniieman read with pain 
the sentiments which I had delivered had, in tke recentcorrespondence of the British Minister and 
any way, tended to defeat the project for distribut- || our Secretary of State, upon another delicate ques- 
ing among the States the money of the peop'e, I || tion involving the rights of the two Governments, 
should have great cause of joy. || and deepiy affecting the sensibilities of the people 

I may be permitted to add, in conclusion, that || of both? In this posture of our relations, did it be- 
the active friends of this measure—so fatal to the come us on the Western coniinent, while the sword 
independence of the States—to the prosperity and of conquest or of subjugation was already waving 
happiness of the people—should they ever be able in triumph ever the East, to slumber or repose in 
to indace an American Congress to pass it through security?) He knew that in answer to such a ques- 
the forms of legislation, and to make it the law of tion, there would come up a full and unequivocal 
the jaad, will have thrown upon themselves an aw- || negative response from the people, through the 
ful responsibility. If this measure should be ap- || whole length and breadth of the Union. But when 
proved—if it should become a law, in the present || would action follow? When would that voice im- 
condition of our public finances, and in the present || peratively demand the necessary legislation? Would 
prospects of our country—I should consider that || it be resorted to seasonably? or would it be deferied 
the love of money had controlled every other con- || toa moment when argumeniation might be drowned 
sideration; I should consider that the power of cor- in the loud reproaches of citizens banished from 
porations had overpowered the rights and liberties of || unprotected and ruined cities? He said these 
the people. things, not to awake alarm, or to excite any unne- 
cessary feeling, but to arouse to a sense of possible 
danger, and absoluie daty. It was an astonishing 
fact, that with the disasters that attended the early 
periods of the late war, fresh in our recollection, we 
were al this moment rejatively more deficientin pre- 
paration for a conflict with Great Britain than we 
then were; and yet a deba-e has occupied the Senate 
for weeks upon the question of distributing to the 
Saves a fund not in possession, but hereafter 
to accrue. He wou'd not puisue this subject of the 
defences, which would be legitimately before the 
Senate when another bill upon the calendar should 
be taken up, further than to remark, that whether 
war were remote or near, (and he devoutly hoped 
the former might prove to be the case,) it was un- 
deniably the part of statesmanlike forecast aud ele- 
vated patriotism to provide for the worst, and to do 
it in view of our exposed condition and of the vast- 
ness of the interestsinvolyed. As had becn before 
remarked, his object in rising was not to partici- 
pate in the debate, but merely to make such an ex- 
planation as would place the vote he was about to 
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Mr. PIERCE said the motion of the Senator 
from Illinois being indivisible, a question of some 
embarrassment was presented to him, and in this 
view, and this alone, he rose to make a few re- 
marks by way of explanation. Jf in that land 
system which had work:d so long and so favorably 
for the retilers, the States, and the Federal Govern- 


meni, there was to be any radical change, such as 
was contemplated by the respective propositions of 
the Senatcrs from Kentucky [Mr. Crirrenpen] 
and Illinois, (Mr. Youna,] he undoubtedly had a 
preference, and a very decided preference. His 
desire, however, was to see that magnificent in- 
heritance, which had descended to this from a past 
generation—that vast and rich domain—he might 
almost say perpetual source of revenae—kept as a 
common fund, free and unencumbered, under the 
exclusive control of Congress, to be used in 
such manner, and for sach national purp ses, 


as the exigencies of the country _ might give upon its true ground, and beyond the reach of 
from time to time demand. This, it asp- || misconstruction. It would only express his choice 
peared to him, (without attempting to lift || 


between the two propositions; he was opposed to, 
and would ultimately vote against both. The sta'e 
of the Treasury, and the condition of the country, 
seemed to him alike to forbid any great change in 
‘the land system, or any experimenis upon the reve- 
nue, such as either of the proposed plans would ne- 
cessarily involve. With regard to the project of 
distributien, he desired to say it would encounter 
his opposition at whatever lime, and in whatever 
form, it might be presented. 

In his jadgment it was repugnant to clear con- 
stitational priaciples, an’ the highest considera- 
tions of public policy, iow this, or that, or the 
oiher State was to be relieved from the barden of 
their heavy debts, were questions to be referred to 
the resources and the financial skill and policy of 
each foritself. For New Hampshire, he would 
say, that while she sough! no aid from abroad,and 
would promptly pay all debis of her own coniract- 
ing, her people would never consent to be taxedin 
any way to pay the debts of others. There was no 
question upon which the opinion of that people wa 
more sound, or more uniform; and that judgment 
had been deliberately formed, after some experi- 


the veil which exciudes us from the future,) 
to be the safe and prudent course, to say the least. 
It possessed no charm of novelty, but it had what 
was better—what should not be lightly disregarded 
in public affairs or in the transactions of private 
life. It was sanctioned by the lessons of long ex- 
perience. He, then, was opposed to bota proposi- 
uons; but, if either was to be adopted, the substi- 
tute enjoyed, in his estimation, many and decided 
advantages. There was one provision, however, 
which commended itself particularly not only to his 
feelings of patriotism, but to his deliberate judg- 
ment, and would control the vote he was about to 
give. He referred to the last section, which pro- 
vided, that thesixty-five per cent. of the proceeds 
of the sales, should be set apart and exciusively 
applied to the gradual increase of the navy and the 
erection of such fortifications {yr the general de- 
fence «f the country, as Congress may hereafier 
order and direct. He had endeavored, dur- 
ing the last session of Congress, to call 
the. attention of the country to this long 
neglected, and most interesting question of our 
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ence in the supposed advantages of dis'ribution, 
Opposed as they were, most decidedly to the distri- 
bation even of our surplus funds, it could require no 
partieular sagacity to foresee bow they would receive 
the absurd proposition to grant to the States, in 
their corporate capacities, to-day, what, it was no- 
torious, must, by taxation, direct, or indirect, be en- 
acied with all the expenses of disbursement and 


collection, from the people in their individual capa- 
cities, to-morrow, 








SPEECH OF MR. ALLEN, 
OF OHIO, 

In Senate, Monday, January 25, 1841—On the propo- 
sition of Mr. CritTenpen to distribute the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the public lands to the 
Siates, submitied as an amendment to the pre- 
emption bill, then under consideration. 

Mr. ALLEN addressed the Senate as follows: 

If, Mr. President, a Britvh Minister were, upon 
this floor, to propose measures for our adopiion— 
measures most beneficial to his ewn country and 
ruimousto ours—he would, | presume, in the first 
piace, advise this Government to mortgage its 
whole domain to the bankers of England, in secu- 
rity for the debts of the States. Next, he would 
insist that the five millions of dollars, now annually 
brought to the Treasury from the sale of this do- 
main, should be paid to those bankers through the 
agency of the Statee—they being constituted thus 
British fac'ors to receive and to remit the amoun!. 
To supply the consequent deficiency in the national 
income, he would further recommend the imposi- 
tion of anew tax, equivalent to that sum, upon 
the American people, and particularly upon those 
of the South and West. Then, would he advise 
that this additional burden shouid be levied as a 
duty upon the siiks and wines rceived by us from 
France, in exchange for our cotton; ani upon this 
latter would he more especially insist, because the 
imposition of such a daty would inevitably divert 
our whole trade in cotton from that country to 
England; and by giving a monopoly to her of this 
great product of our soil, comprehending, as it 
doés, one-half of our entire exports, enable the 
English purchaser to fix his own prices upo. it, 
Such would be the counsels of a British Mi- 
nister; but, sir, thereis no British Minister upon 
this floor, And yet we have heard these very 
measures, one and all, urged upon us—urged with 
zeal and with passion—and that, too, by the Sena- 
tor from from Massachusetts, [Mr. Waaster | 
the very man who is soon to become the orgau of 
intercourse between his own and the British Go- 
vernment. 

In order to attain these results with the 
apparent sanction of the Constitntion, and there- 
fore to veil its breach, as well as the fright- 
ful consequences of such measures, from the 
eyes of the people, words and things have been 
transposed; objects professed, whilst the opposite 
are soughi; and reason as well as trath been made 
subordinate to aformof phraseology, which both 
condemn, That the peopie may not start at this 
levy of a British tax, yearly, of five millions upon 
them, itis proposed, first, to eclleet it through the 
secret means of the customs; it is next declared to 
be a tax on Inxuries merely, and therefore a bur- 
den alone upon the rich; and, finally, its payment 
to British bankers, when collected, is to be called a 
distr’bution of the proceeds of the public lands 
to the States. But the imposture stops not here. 
For, whilst it is by all conceded, including the Se- 
nator himself, that Congress has no authority in 
the Constitution to distribute the national revenue, 
yet he secks that authority, first, by going behind 
and beyond the Constitution to the deeds of ces- 
sion; then, by denying the name of revenue to the 
fund derived from the lands; asd, in the end, by re- 
turning to the Constitution, in order to embrace 
Jands never ceded. "9 

In the first part of this circuitous sophistry, we 
are told that the public domain is not the property 
of the States, united as a whole in their character 
of a Federa! Union, bat held by them in this eha- 
racter asa trust for the beaefit, severally, of the 
individual States. This is said to be manifest 
from the cessions execated by apart of the States 
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to the old Congress of the Confederation; and it is 
upon theassumption of this fact that the argument 
is rested, which deduces from those cessions the 
power of the present Government, acting under a 
Constitution since adopted, to distribute the reve- 
nue arising from all the lands among the States in- 
dividually. But, sir, ali the lands were never so 
ceded. On the contrary, the greater part lie far 
beyoud what were ever the utmost limits of the 
ceding States, and were purchased by ths, from 
foreign Governments, since the Constitution was 
adopied. Here, then, whilst the claim of power to 
distiibute, founded upon the alleged character of 
the cession, is extended over the entire domain, the 
cessions themselves are found to embrace but an 
inconsiderable part. 

As to this portion thus ceded prior to the Con- 
stitution, it has been shown, by other Senators, to 
have been vested, not in trust, but in absolute pro- 
perty, in the Confederation. Yet, I advert to this 
without deeming it important. For the object of 
the ceding States, whatever it might then have 
been, has since become utterly immaterial; because 
this Government holds no power over the lands in 
virtue of those cessions, but by an express grant 
in the Constitution. From that source alone, it 
derives authority over all things subject to its ac- 
tion. Beyond that, it has no power to go; because 
it would then be beyond the source of its own 
existence. The Constitution was not, as many 
suppose, the reorganization of a previously existing 
sysiem, but an original—a first Governwent within 
itself; the old Confederation having possessed not 
one—not even the first—faculty of a Government: 
acting, as it did, never on men but States, and de- 
pendent, as it was, on volition solely for obedience. 
The ceding States—the States to which the cessions 
were made—ali the parties to the cessions, were 
alike parties to the Constitution. Their objects in 
its adoption were the same; and, as the Confedera- 
tion was dissolved in that very act, a readjustment 
was necessarily made of their relative rights and 
interests, equally in the lands as in every thing else. 
For these reasons it was that Congress, by an ex- 
press grant in the Constitution, was authorized to 
‘dispose of the public lands;” a grant amounting, 
in itself, to a cession anew—to a constitutioual ces- 
sion—of whatever right or reversion, title or trast, 
in the lands, the States might have have held prior 
to, or during, the Confederation. And, sir, this 
new cession, if not the old, is, upon the face of it, 
incontestably absolute. For, if not so—il, as is 
pretended, upon the contingency of having dis- 
charged the public debt, the remaining lands, or 
their proceeds, were to be diverted to a particular 
object, (as to distribution among the States,) and 
that object, too, net otherwise within the power of 
Congress, why was not such object declared? Why 
was the grant of power not made commensurate 
with it? Why were the lands—the whole of the 
lands—confounded with all other public property, 
and made subject expressly to the same power, as 
they certaialy are by these words of the Constitu- 
tion: ““The Congress shall have power to dispose of, 
and make all needful rules and regulations respect- 
ing, the territory or other property belonging to the 
United S ates.” This is the siogle clause by which 
Congress has power over the jands, and equally ap- 
plicable is it to all public properiy. 

If, then, it be said (and so it has been) that this 
power is,,upon its face, unlimited, and that, there- 
fore, although Congress has no authority to distri- 
bute revenue generally, it may yet apply the lands, 
other property, or their proceeds, in distribution to 
the States, my answer is, that the power is unlimited 
only within the orbit of the Constitntion. To any 
object which is itself, and independently of this par- 
ticular power, within that orbit, the application may 
be made, but to none other; beyond the Constitu- 
tion Congress cannot go, in search of a new object 
for the application of this fund; nor can it draw 
such an object within its own action, by connecting 
it with others already there. 

And of this the reason is plain. Through- 
out the Constitution there ran two distinct 
classes of powers—ihe one prescribing the ob- 
jects to be executed; the other providing the means 
of execution. In the former class, the objects are 
few and express, in order to confine the action of the 





Government within definite limits. In the latter, 
the meane are, by the form of the grant, necessarily 
general, yet limited in fact by the objects expressed 
in the former; because the object in view must ever 
precede, and afford the sole reason for at all re- 
sorting to means. ‘To the second of the two class- 
es belong the general powers “to lay and collect 
taxes,” “to borrow money,” and to “dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting 
the territory, er other public property.” The ob- 
jects to which the proceeds arising from the exer- 
cise of these powers may be applied, are, elsewhere 
in the Constitution, expressly numbered; and the dis- 
cretion of Congressin making the application is 
limited to a choice between the objects so expressed. 
If, therefore, the distribution of the revenue, or of 
the proceeds of the public property, or of the pro- 
perty in kind, be not itselfan object existing in the 
Constitution, independently of the powers to collect 
revenue, to borrow moneys, and to dispose of the 
property, it exists not atall. The power to raise 
means Dy taxes, loans, or the sale of property, was 
left discretionary as to amount, for no other reason 
than because the sums necessary to execute the ex- 
press objects to which those means were to be ap- 
plied were contingent, and, therefore, not to be fore- 
seen. But the number of those objects being known 
and limited, imposes a check upon the exercise of 
this diseretion. It can be exercised no further than 
those objects, as they arise, are seen to require. 
The means are limited by the end. So, likewise, is 
the selection of the particular one out of the o'jects, 
in the execution of which the means are to be ap- 
plied, left to the discretion of Congress; because, a 
choice between these several objects must depend 
upon the ever changing and unforeseen exigencies 
of Government. But here, too, this discretion is 
limited to the number of enumerated objects, among 
which the choice must be made; and that number 
is fired in the Constitution. In a word, sir, the 
power to raise means, from whatever source, is, as 
to tha', exhausted when the means are obtained. 
The application of them, then, requires the agency 
of a new and distinct power, which begins to act 
only when the other ceases. Nor can these powers 
be blended, increased, or diminished, or the order 
of their exercise transposed, by assigning the 
meats to an object before they are themselves 
obtainec; or by changing the character of the means, 
as by converting money into land, or dand into 
money. 

Yet, sir, such has been the purpose, the single 
purpose, of all the reasoning of the Senator from 
Massachusetts. He claims for Congress the 
power to distribute the fund derived from the lands, 
for the sole reason that it is so derived: thus mak- 
ing the power of appropriation depend not upon the 
object for which revenue may be raised, but upon 
the source whence it comes. Well, sir, if this 
principle be sound—if the source of revenue be 
not limited by the objects of appropriation—if, on 
the contrary, the number of those objects depends 
upon that source—if the power to appropriate does 
not limit, but rests upon, the power to tax—then are 
both unbounded, the Constitution impotent, and 
the Government absolute. 

But why distribute the five millions yearly 
drawn from the lands? Is it thought to bea sur- 
plus beyond the wants of Government? No. 
So far from it, that the Senator admits its with 
drawal from the Treasury will require the imposi- 
tion of anew tax upon the people; and actually 
proposes the levy of the tax, to an equal amount, 
as the first step in distribution. Why, then, this 
circuitous legislation? Why not advance directly 
to the end in view?) Why not distribute the tax to 
be raised, and retain the money derived from the 
lancs? The reason is manifest; the one process 
may conceal, the other will expose, the real object to 
the people—taxation for distribution. For in what, 
at last, does this process end, if not in a distribu- 
tion of revenue generally—in the levying of taxes 
upon the people for that purpose; and, in reference 
to the annual income from the lands, only as fix- 
ing, for the present, the sum to be imposed for dis- 
tribution? 

Who, then, can doubt that the Senator’s reason- 
ing, disguised though its object be, resolves itself 
into a claim of power in the Federal Government 


to tax the people, not for its own rightful purposes 
alone, bat for the purposes, also, of the Siates—to 
tax them for all purposes whatever, as well those 
beyond as within the Constitution? And if, sir, 
such be the power of this Government, what power, 
what right, is left to the States—what security to 
the people? For is it not evident that, as the power 
of taxation must ever be commensurate with the 
objects committed to the care of Government, if 
those objects ke numberless, left solely at discre- 
tion, equally discretionary must be that power. 
Then does the Constitution become a nullity, and 
the people defenceless. Nor, sir, does the form of 
Government, in such a case, whatever it may be, 
change the character of the evil. Despotism over 
men is the freedom of Government from restraint, 
whilst acting upon them. Their liberty depends 
upon the existence of such restraint, not upon their 
ultimate power of repairing wrongs, by revolu- 
tion—a power at all times equally available, in 
their hand, against all the forms and ills of Govern- 
ment. Thus reasoning, as undoubtedly they did, 
the American people not only divideu power be- 
tween the State and Federal Governments—not 
only limited each by written Constitutions, but, 
for the greater precaution, withheld from both all 
powers deemed dangerous to the liberty of the citi- 
zen. But why this division—these limitations— 
why this reservation, if the taxing power was to be 
left in this Government illimitable as to objects or 
amount? 

To tax is a power, in its practical results, includ- 
ing all others. By this it is that Government takes 
from the people, and applies to its own use, their 
property, and the products of their labor. To this 
they submit for no other reason than because Go- 
vernment is instituted for their benefit, and contri- 
bution by them essential to its existence. Bat Go- 
vernment is no longer for their benefit, when, 
taking to itself an undue proportion cf their sub- 
stance, it inflicts misery where it should afford sc- 
curity against it—a result ever inevitable when the 
taxing power feels no restraint. Hence it is that 
the only test by which the freedom or despotism in 
any system can be known is, whether this power 
over the property and labor of the people be limit- 
ed or not. If unlimited, the system is despotic; if 
limited so inefficiently as to admit of evasion with 
impunity, it is equally so. In either case, the Go- 
vernment and the people become, eventually, anta- 
gonist forces, with antagonist interesis—the one 
struggling to obtais, the other to withhold, contri- 
butions. Every new tax, then, strengthens the 
Government and enfeebles the people in the con- 
test. Through all history, this struggle is visible. 
This it is, more than any other, that has, in every 
age, convulsed the world, and strewed i's bosom 
with the blood and bones of murdered men. In the 
Roman republic, the governing class, having first 
succeeded in obtaining almost the entire property 
of the country by sly and imperceptible means 
long employed, the strife began with the people for 
restitution. So was itin France prior to the first 
revolution; and such is now the strife in England. 
With us it seems Government is about to com- 
mence the contest for aequisition with the citizens. 
Bat in every instance, whether to acquire or to re- 
tain, the struggle for property is the same; and the 
people, whose labor produces all, are ever in the 
right. Wherever, under a system at all free, the 
governing power has succeeded (and it generally 
has) in the plunder of the people, these results have 
invariably followed: a division of the popular mass 
into classes, the rich and the poor; next, the esta- 
blishment of political orders, the aristocracy, with 
power, wealth, and corruption—the multitude in 
penury, dependence, and wrath; and, finally, when 
civil discord, proseriptien, confiscation, and death 
have had their sway, single-handed despotism has 
closed the scene. 

To this catastrophe, and by these means, have 
all free Governments been brought; and whether 
it be, of all such, the inevitable tendency, our 
owr example must prove. But if this calamity, 
hitherto universal, can here be averted | if our 
destiny shall be found more happy than theirs—it 
will be because the people resist the evil whilst 
yet they are strong, and end it the begin- 
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of Government, the support of credit, the relief of 
the country, are, and ever will be, the ready rea- 
sons put forth for taxation without limit, and, 
through it, usurpation of power. If not arrested at 
the outset, repetition will give to each act of plun- 
der the authority of precedent; and time, in all 
things a powerful element of ttle, will gradually 
reconcile men to endurance; until at last, having 
become strong by allaying resistance, Government 
will throw away the veil, no longer necessary, and 
claim to sack the multitude, as a matter of right, 
for the benefit of the (ew. 

In the spectacle of starving millions, England— 
that England so often commended to our imitation 
here—affordsan example of this unbounced power 
of taxation. Never,in any part of the globe, have 
an equal number of human beings produced, by 
their toil, in a single year, an amount so great of 
the necessaries and comforts of life, as are annu- 
ally wrought by the laboring English. Upon every 
principle of jus'ice, then, their own comforts should 
be proportionably great—their social condition 
happy. Yet, is this the fact?’ Are they who toil 
so incessantly—whose labors produces so much— 
are they even fed, clothed, sheltered from the 
storm, themselves, or families?) Have they hope, 
for the future, of relief this side the grave? No! 
one half of the entire nation—I speak it not from 
rumor, but upon the authority of British statistics 
—one half of the entire nation are reduced to ab- 
solute pauperism. One fourth dependent, through 
the year, on the pauper fund alone for support; 
another, fed oceasionally from it, whenever they 
are brought, as often they are, to the alternative of 
charity or death. And why this misery, this de- 
gradation, of th: most laborious people ever 
known? Why this suffering of the mass, whilst 
the Government and the ruling orders are noto+ 
riously the richest in the world? But, is the evil 
temporary? will it soon pass away? did it arise 
from natural or from fortuitous causes—from a 
dearth—the failure of a crop, or the ravages of a 
pestilence? Never!—the cause and the misery 
are alike human and permanent. 

Tne Government—Parliament with its omnipo- 
tence—its limitless power of taxation: there is the 
source—ihere alone—of all those wrongs and ago- 
nies. It is this power, acting unrestrained, through 
the double agency of Parliament and the bank, by 
which Government and its appended orders, the 
aristocracy, church, army and navy, fund-holders 
and bankers, daily take from the laboring millions 
every dollar they earn; leaving noteven an ade- 
quate subsistence. And when thus all is taken— 
when death itself threatens to stop the ‘future in- 
come of Government by the starvation of the la- 
borer—then, but not until then, is enough return- 
ed, as a public charity, to keep him alive. 

But if, sir, one half of the nation be powerless 
paupers, the Government (and by that, I mean 
not the Throne and Parliament only, but 
them with their appended orders,) are the 
mightiest on earth. Nor is it wonderful that 
such a Government, thus armed with the whole 
earnings of its people, should have been able to 
expend five hundred millions of treasure to retaio 
these States as colonies; six thousand millions to 
restore hereditary menarchy in France—should 
now be able to interfere in the affairs of all na- 
tions; to hold, by its navy, mankind in awe; to 
subsidize, with its capital, half the thrones of Ea- 
rope. No wonder that such a Government, the 
natural enemy of ours—yes, sir, I say the nataral 
enemy, regardless of the Federal cant so often 
heard about “our sffinity of interests with the 
mother country;” regardless of the studied efforts 
daily made to justify here every abuse, usurpation, 
corruption, and fraud upon the authority of British 
example; no wonder that such a Government, with 
a view to its great object of our humiliation and 
ruin, should have violated our territory, fired our 
vessels, murdered our citizens; and, by its stocks, 
its corporations, i's capital, and its mercenaries 
ameng us, should have deranged our affairs, re- 
duced our prices, distressed our people, and forecd 
thousands to ery out for relief, and seek it in the 
expulsion from our councils of those who dared to 
resist British domination. No, sir; nor is it won- 
derfal that now, when these things are done, Eng- 
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land’s bankers should demand a mortgage on Ame- 
rican soil, or that men should be found here ready 
to giveit. Yes, to giveit; because “the Federal 
Government (says the Senator from Massachusetis) 
is bound to uphold the credit of the States.” And 
how? By the payment or assumption of their debts. 
There is no other way. But even this is insuffi- 
cient. For the Government, to uphold their credit, 
must guaranty, likewise, all debts the States may 
in future contract, or assame the power to restrain 
them from contracting any more. If it can do the 
latter, then are the States made powerless, and 
brought in subjection to its will. If it cannot re- 
strain them, and yetis bound to uphold their credit, 
then must it tax the people as much as the States 
desire to spend; whilst thus they are induced to 
spend as much as they can. For if this Govern- 
meat be bound to pay their present debts, so is it 
their future; if one class of debts, then equally all; 
if bound to pay those incurred for internal im- 
provements or for banking capital,) as were most 
of these now contracted,) it is bound also, and for 
the same reason, to defray all the charges of State 
administration. And where is Congress to find 
means (o satisfy a demand so insatiate? In un- 
bounded, interminable taxation. 

In this manner it is proposed to uphold State 
credit; and this is called a favor to the Sates. As 
if the Siate and Federal Governments did not 
both derive their only revenue from the same and 
only source—the pockets of the same people. But 
in what does this favor resul? Plainly in this: 
Congress, not the State Legislature, is in future 
to tax the people of the States for all object of State 
necessity; and may, for a reason equally good, pre- 
scribe, by law, what those objects shall be, when 
and how to be executed. Thus would the State 
Governments, having become useless, be virtually 
abolished, and the people deprived of the very 
benefits they obtained by the American Revolution 
—local government, local taxation, imposed by 
themselves for local objects. For the Federal Go- 
vernment is, to the people of a State, in reference 
to their local affairs, a foreign power; and if, to 
raise revenue for State expenditure, it assumes the 
right to tax them, they are taxed without their con- 
sent—a condition which no other word than tyran- 
ny can describe. But for illustration, I put the 
case. The people of Ohio, acting through their lo- 
cal Legislature, now judge of their own wants as a 
State, and tax themselves to meet those wants. If 
a canal is desired, they determine when, where, 
how, and by what agents, it shall be executed. If 
a tax be necessary, they decide in what manner, 
when, and to what amount, it shall be levied. 
These questions, so important, are settled by a ma- 
jority of that people, none others interposing; and 
in this fact they find the benefits of the State Go- 
vernment. But if, instead of this, Congress, in 
whose power the people of Ohio have but a limited 
participation—if Congress, whose action they can- 
not, therefore, control, should assume to judge for 
them of their local wants—to tax them for distriba- 
tion to meet those wants—that is to say, decide for 
them when and in what part of the State a canal 
shall be cut, and tax them to defray the charges ef 
the work;—if Congress should act thus, would not 
that people receive their local laws, and pay local 
taxes imposed against their consent, by the will of 
others—as much so as did our fathers of the Colo- 
nies before the Revolution? For is it not evi- 
dent that a people are taxed without their con- 
sent, when, as in this case, the disapprobation of 
a majority cannot prevent it? Nor does the 
fact that the State is represented in Congress affect 
= principle, so long as the tax and objects are 
ocal. 

This illastration would seem sufficient; yet I 
will push it still farther. The people of Ohio 
owe a debt; and, to pay it, propose to tax them- 
selves, at their own time, in their own way, to the 
amount of a miilion, through their own Legisla- 
ture. Congress comes forth, and says to them, 
Keep your money; I will give you enough to dis- 
charge your obligation. ‘The people reply by ask- 
ing, Where will you get it? Congress answers, I 
will give you the million I have just received from 
the sale of my lands. The people then ask, If you 
give us that million, will you not yourself want 
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another, to discharge your own obligations; and, 
if so, where will you get that other? Congress re- 
| plies, Yes, that is trae; and I shall indeed be com- 
| pelled to tax you for this last million, before I 
| can agree to give you the first. The people an- 

swer, If that be the case, what make we by it? You 
give us one milllon, we give you another; and we, 
moreover, have to pay you the cesis of collection. 
Better, then, that we should keep our own million 
and pay our own debt; for what you propose is 
nothing more than to tax us a million to pay it, if, 
in addition to this, we will reward your trouble. 
| Congress replies, That is even so; I am aware I 
| Must first take the million from you, by taxation, 

before I can return it in the way of distribution; 
but still, you had betier submit to this, than to tax 
| yourselves for the payment of the debt; because, 

when taxed by yourselves, you know it; the tax is 
| paid directly, and each man sees what he pays; but 
| when I tax you, though you pay even more, you 
| do not exactly see the process: as you pay to me, 

not through the collector, but the merchant, in the 
increased price of every thing you buy; and this I 

call my indirect tax or tariff duty, which the mer- 
| chant bad, in the first place, to pay, when he pur- 
| chased the goods at New York. To this the people 

answer, It is not the manner of paying, but the 
payment itself, which takes money from our pock- 
| ets; and your reasons are, therefore, insufficient. 
| Congress again replies, That, likewise, is true; bat 
the fact is, you, the people of Ohio, owe the British 
bankers a debt, and will not, I fear, tax yourselves 
tu pay it; and I wish to compel the payment, by 
myself taxing you for that purpose. The people 
rejoin by saying to Congress, You came here at 


| 
| 
| 


| first offering us money as a favor, in the name of 


distribation, to pay our debt; you have ended with 


| an impeachment of our integrity; with an attempt 


to usurp the power of State taxation; with an im- 
| pertinent interference in our affairs; therefore, 
| depart. 

Thus are the forms of indirect taxation and the 
name of the public domain sought to be made the 
means through which this Government may as- 
sume absolute power over the States and the peo- 
ple—over the whole property and labor of the 
country. 

And who are to receive the fund distributed? 
Not the people, who, in the first place, paid it; but 
the States—the Legislatures of the States. In 
what would this result? Extravagance and waste. 
Not, indeed, because legislative bodies are (for 
they.are not) likely to be composed of men less 
virtuous than others, but because no body of men, 
however honorable individually, ever could, or ever 
can, with safety, be charged with the conduct of 
public affairs, in the absence of all responsibility. 
It was for this reason, drawn from the calamitous 
experience of the world, that the serious, the 
thoughifal, the cautious people ef America im- 
posed upon ail the departments of power, as 
| well as upon each public functionary, the most 

positive restraints and highest sanctions, by their 








| written organic laws. The great, the only se- 
curity the people of a Siate now have for the eco- 
nomy of its Legislatare in the expenditure of the 
public money, is the responsibility under which 
the Legislature acis, of having itself, first to tax 
its own consttituency, in orderto raiseit. Bat, 
| by the sys‘em of distribution, the responsibility of 
collecting revenue is to be separated from the power 
to apply it; Congress is to tax the people, the 
Legislature {to expend the tax. Each member of 
the latter body, aware, therefore, as he would be, 
that, when the State Treasury was exhausted, Con- 
gress, not he, must bear the odium of laying a 
new tax to replenish it, would very natarally 
seek to obtain for all objects in his particular dis- 
trictor county the largest appropriations possible; 
considering, as he would, every dollar thus ob- 
tained a clear gain, to that extent, out of the com- 
mon spoil. In this manner, the very desire now 
so strong with the representative, and justly se, to 
please his immediate constituents by his economy 
ot the public money, would then become a reason 
equally strong for its profligate waste. Where, in 
such acase, would be the limit to expenditare?— 
where to taxation necessary to meet it? Nowhere, 
until Government had consumed the whole sub- 
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stance of the toiling maltitude, and left them here, 
as in England, clad in the ragged livery of paup2r- 
ism—breadiess and hopele:s. 

Sir, l have already said that the money, if dis- 
tributed, will go not to the people who, in the first 
instance, paid it. Again,! have said thatin all 
Governmen's professing to be tree, this power of 
unlimited taxation ever has divided the mass into 
classes of the richand the poor, and upon such 
division founded separate orders inthe State—the 
one, who govern and riot; the other, who toil and 
obey. Such always wiil be found to be the result. 
The process which leads to it is plain. The ag- 
gregate fund in the hands of Government is made 
up of contributions by every citizen. In the ap- 
plication of it, therefore, or its benefits, justice re- 
quires that each should receive a proportion cqual 
to that he advanced. But in this ithe case? Never; 
nor ever can it be. Itis one of the evils in the 
best of Governments, that equality in the distriba- 
tion of burdens and benefits is found utterly im- 
practicable. And, sir, it is fur this very reason, 
more than for all others together, that taxation and 
expenditure should be strictly limited. For, in 
every tax, some are made thus to pay unrequited 
tribute to others. The wrong increases with eacn 
additional! assessment, until finally, if continued, it 
breaks the equilibrium of sociely. The favored 
class rises to wealthby the very cause that depresses 
the unfortunate. Each day separates them more 
widely from one another; and the former, drawing 
still nearer to the Government whilst the later is 
sinking beneath, it becomes, in the end, the Go- 
vernment itself—a raling order, based upon and 
sustained by the pillage of the multitude. 

What with us has been the fact, and what its 
resuls, in the very first instance of distribution? 
To all itis known that 238 101,614 dollars, then 
called its surplus revenue, were, in the year 1837, 
distributed by this Government, in the name of a 
deposite with the States. Where went that mo- 
ney? To the people? to the men by whom it had 
been advanced? No; not the fifth dollar of it; but 
to the Legislatures first; and then, chiefly, to bank- 
ing or to other corporate companies, and to the 
rich, for the very reason and they were so. 

And now, that I may the more clearly expose 
this—the flagrant injustice inflicted by the practi- 
cal operation of the distribution principle upoa the 
tax paying mass of the peopic—I shall trace 
briefly, yet with all the accuracy of which a mat- 
ter so confused and complicated admits, the pro- 
gress of this surplus fand, from the National Trea- 
sury to its last known cestination. But here, be- 
fore proceeding further, it is imperiant to remerk, 
that I speak in reference only to the $25,234,131 
received by the twenty oat cf the twenty-six Siates, 
by which alone reports have been made to this Go- 
vernment; the other six to whom $2,867,512 were 
distributed, having,made no returns. So is it like- 
wise material to observe, that fractions are, in all 
instances, discarded; because anxious to pre-ent 
merely the general truth, I desire not to cbscure it 
by immaterial particulars. ; 

In the first place, then, out of the last instal- 
ment, pail asit was in the notes of suspended 
banks, (worthon averag*, atthe time, but about 
ninety cents in the dollar,) those institutions thus 
manifestly gained, without an equiva'ent, near 
one million of dollars. To this, and next, in order are 
to be added $8,554,000, which inured to the benefit 
of the banks, in the form of loans made to s'ock 
invested, and deposites made, in them. Then, as 
recipients of this fund, come the private compa- 
nies, incorporated maialy with a view to internal 
improvements, and to whom $969,000 went as 
stock and loans. And finally, of the total sum, 
$10,033 000 were distributed to the town and coun- 
ties of the States, to be loaned by them (as was 
generally the fact) to banks, to other corporations, 
and to the wealthy few among the citizens who 
were able to pledge property for its payment 

Thus, from an analysis of the reports made by 
twenty of the States, does it incontestably appear, 
that, of the éwenty five million two hundred and thir- 
ty four thousand dollars, drawn first by the taxing 
power of this Government from the whole body 
of the people, twenty million five hundred and 
Jifty-six thousand inured, in its distribution, to the 
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benefit of the banking and other chartered associa- 
tions, and to the favored few—not the needy, bat 
the rich—in the towns and counties; whils', on the 
o'her hand, but about five millions (one-fiith of the 
great aggregate) was applied to pubdiic works un- 
dertaken by the Siates—to the payment of their 
debts and their current expenditare—the only form 
in which the people could feel the benefit in the re- 
duction of their taxes. 

Here, then, is an example of the wrongs already 
commiited on the mass of the nation, by this Go- 
vernment’s abuse of the taxing power; for from 
this abuse it was that the act of disiribution resak- 
ed. I speak not, therefore, barshly of the act it- 
self; first, because it was a consequence rather than 
the prime source of the.evil; aad again, for the 
reason that there are some among my own politi- 
cal friends, who, thinking to dieogage the Govern- 
ment from the embarrassments the surplus occa- 
sioned, gave the act their support. On them, what- 
ever may now be thought of the policy of their 
course in this particular, I would inflict no wound 
—none certainly on them, whilst there are yet, on 
the other side of the Senate, those, our common 
enemies, who, responsible for the primeval sin, are 
therefore the rightiul subjects of complaint. No; 
I censure noi friends supposed to have erred, when 
there are foes known to have done s». ‘Pursue 
the strangers, but spare the Romans,” was the just 
injunction at the rout of Poarsalia; an injusction 
it were well to remember in all the conflicts of 
men. 

After this example—the first in our history— 
who can doubt the certain tendency of distmbu- 
tion? Who can doubt that, if renewed, this policy 
will eventuate, as before declared, in the forma- 
tion of clacses among us—in the establishment of 
orders—in the concentration of all power in this 
Goverument—and, finally,in the traasfer of the 
Government itself to the hands of a noneyed aristo- 
cracy? Whatbave we already witnessed? Have we 
not seen these banks, these corporations—every one 
of them, of every description,io which the revenue 
distributed weni—have we not seen the favored 
few, almost to a map, by whom so large a portion 
was received—have we not seen all these, banks, 
corporations, and men united, combined, enfuriated 
against the Democratic party—and that, too, for 
the very reason, opealy proclaimed, that it opposes 
this iniquitous sysiem of taxation for thejr bene fit 
alone? Have we not seen the same institutions, 
the same persons, andthe same associations of per- 
sons, banded together in a common league with the 
very men who, in the legislative halls of the Sta‘es 
—in the halls of Congress—in the Executive and 
Judicial Departmenis, State and Federal—in ail 
the subdivisiens of political power, now stand for- 
ward the relentless advocates of taxes and distri- 
butions? Yes; the very men who, whilst they tell 
us the Treasury is exhausted—the blood dried up 
—siill furiously clamor for the last dollar—for the 
lastdrop. And why? To satiate the maw of an 
ally, «ho has conferred dominion upon them. 

At first, sir, the object of distribution was dis- 
guised; but now, victorious as they are, it 1s 
openly proclaimed. The Senator from Massachu- 
seiis, no longer concealing the real motive, declares 
that he presses the distribution of the revenue among 
the States, in view of its application to the payment 
of their debts; and for this he finds cons itutional 
authority, in the obligation of this Government to 
uphold the credit of the Siates, which, he info.ms 
us, has been rudely assailed. And here, sir, it 
was, at this point of his argument, that the Sexa- 
tor broke forth in the bitterest denunciation of those 
by whom he alleges this assault to have been made. 
But who are they?’ In what manner, when, where, 
by what means, have they assailed the credit of the 
State:? Will it be believed (and yet itis true) that 
it was the Democracy to whom he aliuded? He 
adverted, first, to extracts in a British paper, taken 
from the Globe of this city, styled by him the organ 
of the Administration. Next, having referred to 
measures with which he knew the Democratic 
members of this body to have been associated, he 
pronounced these things an atiack upon State cre- 
dit; and then declared that “the man who would 
impair the State credit is an enemy to America, by 


| whatever name he may call himself.” What, sir! 


as 


the Democracy assail the credit of the States! the 
Democracy enemies to America! they who, on all 
occaslons, bave ever deieaded, most zealously, the 
rights o! the States, the liberties of the peopic, the 
interests, honor, and glory of America; who have 
ceiended all these, whether endangered from abroad 
or within; whether by treasonable machinations, or 
open war; they who, in the hour of their country’s 
utmost need—when periled by foreign arms and 
domestic treason, were, of all her sons, the first 
to come forward—the first to proffer their coun- 
sel, their substance, their blood, in her defence— 
the most cheerful to die; they who now, in 
the pending struggle, again swear, as they ever 
have sworn, upon the altar of that country, un. 
sparing hostility to tyranny inaill its forms—to 
every Jeague into which ambition and avarice may 
enter, for usurpation and pillage. Are these the 
men, this the party, who are thus denounced—de- 
nounced as enemies to America, because, in this 
trying crisis of the Gevernment, when all the hu- 
mors that commonly conspire to bring liberty to its 
death bed are manifesting themselves around us— 
becauze, I say, they dare, in such a crisis as this, to 
oppose what they solemnly believe iofracts the 
Consiitation, blots out the States, hazards the public 
peace, and tends infallibly to sheé over the land the 
baleful influence of a foreiga power; because they 
dare oppose a system of measures which tereatens 
to fire the passiens of men to fury and madness, by 
placing all property in the hands of Government as 
a prize, to be sought by fraud and violence, and ob- 
tained amidst the turmoil of a general strife, only by 
the most daring and profligate? Are these the citizens 
denounced for opposing such measures, as enemics 
t» America? Yes, this is the imputation—indi- 
rect, it is true, but still the imputation—made by 
that Senator, made with feelings transporied be- 
yond all bounds, as if, whilst struggling thus to mort- 
gage to British bankers the soil of his native coun- 
try, his allegiance had been inflamed anew by a 
glance at that signal which, at the dawn of battle, 
first rose on the terrible day of Trafaigar—‘kKng- 
land expects every man to do his duty.” Yes, sur, 
I repeat it—feelings tiansported; for never bat 
once before have I known that Senator excited to 
an equal heat beyond the uniform temper of his 
mind. And when was that? Need I tell you, Se- 
nators, (most of whom were present,) that it was 
on the memorable night when, pending the propo- 
sition for three millions to defend the country in 
the event of a war with France, he stood forward, 
and in his place, upon this floor, declared he 
“would vote it not, even if the enemy were batier- 
ing down the walls of the Capitol’’—a declaration 
in reference to which a member of the other House, 
from his own State and of his owa party, [Hon. J. 
Q. Apams,] proclaimed in that body, “that the 
man who would utter such a sentiment as that, had 
but one more step to take, and that was—into the 
ranks of the enemy.” 

Sir, to support its own credit, will require all the 
resources placed by the Constitution at the dispo- 
sal of this Government. With that of the States it 
has no right to interfere, for good or for evil. For, 
if it can with the one object, so it may for the other 
—if to uphold, so may it destroy—if to take the 
States under its guardianship, in like manner may 
it reduce them to dependence upon its wili—to de- 
pendence not merely fer supplies, but for their 
very political being; for the former essentially in- 
vo'ves the latter. 

Bat, sir, if the Federal Government had the 
right and the means of interposing to sustain State 
credit, it could not by possibility do so, without 
the utter destruction of that credit, or of the State 
Governments themselves. For, if you commence 
and continue to pay the debts of the States, the 
States will continue to contract them, as their sole 
source of supply; and that for the reason that you, 
by strengthening their credit for the time, enable 
them to do so; and because you, not they, are to 
endure the burden of payment. Thus, in that 
event, will you supplant the State Governments, by 
rendering them palpably useless, except as afford- 
ing a pretext for unlimited taxation by you, to 
meet demands created by them. And if, upon the 
other hand, after having commenced the payment, 
and thereby stimulated the States to new indebted- 
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ness—thrown them from their guard—direcied 
their attention from all means within themselves 
to discharge obligations—if, then, you discontinue 
that payment, do you not destroy their credi? 
What, indeed, sir, is the proposition now made, 
of distribution to pay Siate debts, but an assault 
upon their credit? On what assumption does it 
rest, but the insolvency or dereiiction of the 
States? For, if they can and will pay, wherefore 
do you interpove? Will not the same amount be 
required, whoever pays? and must not the funds 
be drawn from the same source—the pockets of 
the same people? These questions, obvious as 
they are, are not more so than the fact, that the 
answers to all resolve themselves in‘o this: that the 
Federal Government, seeing the States indebted to 
British bankers, deems them insolveat, or capable 
of a breach of faith; and therefore, taking upon it- 
self the ayency of tose bankers, it assumes to dis- 
place the State Legislatures as the taxing power 
for State purposes, and to coerce the States into 
payment, by itself taxing their peopie for that ob- 
jec’. 

: And now, sir, having thus far sought, by reason- 
ing, to illustrate the effects of distribu ion upon the 
credit of the States, 1 advert to the twenty-eight 
millions deposited with them in 1837, as a matter 
of experience, which anticipates all argament. 
Then were the States less indebted, their credit bet- 
ter than now. And why sv? Because the depo- 
site, though it became itself a debt due from the 
8 ales, nevertheiess stimulated them to yet greater 
indebtedness, whilst, on the contrary, you deposited 
no more. Nor, sir, was the deposite applied, in 
any proportion, to the discharge of any debts what- 
ever—and that fer the reasons I have already 
given, and which must forever exist, so long as 
one power levies, another expends, and both are 
free from restraint. 

As to the new tax proposed to be laid, for distri- 
bution, upon the wines and silks now annually ex- 
changed by France with us for cotton, to the amount 
of twenty miilions of doilars, it mast, I have said, 
fall chiefly on the peop!e of the South and West. 
And why chiefly upon them? Because a tax upon 
those articles, they being luxurie:, must, if safficient- 
1; high to produce the expected revenne, result in 
their exclusion from this country,and by consequence 
the exclusion of our cotton from France; because 
that exclusion of our cotton must, by restricting 
thus the foreign market, reduce, in a correspond- 
ing proportion, first the price, and then the quantity 
raired in the South; because such reduction in the 
quantity of cottcn must reduce, to that extent, the 
quantity of labor now engaged in its cultare, and 
increase the products of grains and meats in the 
South, by the transfer of laber from cotton to them; 
because that tranfer of labor, and increase ot 
grains and meats, produced in the cotton region, 
must diminish in that preportion the demand 
there for the grains and meats of the Northwestern 
States—Ohio, Kentucky, Indiana, Illinois, and 
others; beeause such decreased demand must dimi- 
nish proportionately the price of these North- 
westera products, grains, and meats; ard because, 
finally, that diminution of price must fall a dead 
tax upon the people who raise those products. 

England, however, and England alone, would 
be benefited by this process; and benefited 
doubly and trebly would she be—benefited in exact 
proportion to theinjury sustained by us: for as 
she, with the exception of France, now affords our 
only market for cotton, if the ports of the latter be 
thas closed against us, then must she enjoy an ex- 
clusive traffic in the article, and thereby power 
absolute over its price. ' 

Well, therefore, might England and England’s 
bankers desire the promotion of those to authority 
among us, by whom these measures are proposed. 
For what bevefits, should such measures prevail, 
has she not a right to expect? What evils—what 
dangers to our country—to its independence and 
liberty, have we not reason to apprehend? With 
a monopoly of half our exports; with a morigage 
on our whole public domain; with near three hun- 
dred millions of st.ck, S'ate and c+rporate. invest. 
ed in our country; with British agents, mercantile 
and otherwise, innumerable in our importing cities; 
with a language, a commerce, a kiadred, a Jitera- 
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| among us, and eventually staxp the impress of 


| glance to truth dares to doubt, that the influence of 


| teli—in producing that state of things which brings 


| the commercial world, tha: your paper sysiem did 





taure,and a common law, each a medium of her 
influence upon us; with her habits and manners, 
her tastes and fashions, already visible through- 
out our Atlantic frontier; with provinces and 
armies on our borders; with questions pending most 
threatening to the peace of tne nations; with a na- 
tural hostiliiy to the forms of a Government whose 
example endangers her own; witon her military re- 
sources and armaments, vast as they are, on land 
and sea; with these, and all these means of action 
and motives to act, what has she not a reason to 
hope, and we to fear, if, at any time hereafier, a 
pirty, however small, should be found in our midst, 
willing to second her views of ambition? 

Already is England deeply interested, through 
the stocks of her bankers,in our State legisiauon. 
Already has she inducements to interpose in our 
affairs. But great as her interests are, and strong 
her motives, both wiil increase a hundied fold 
should the proposed measures prevail. Should 
this Government blend its legislation with that of 
tbe States, and thus, as the national power, afford a 
preiext for making the security of this British eapi- 
tal a question of peace or war, then wili British in- 
fluence be felt in all its energy; then will it enter, 
not as heretofore, siyly and incidentally, into our 
political struggles, but with system, openly, and as 
a matter of pre‘ended right; then will it pervade our 
public councils, form the basis ofa British faction 























































































































































































































Engiand vpon American legislation. And, sir, 
who can doubt—who that ackoowledges any alle- 





























England has been felt—deeply and dangerously 

















these measures now before us? What British 
steamer, foc the last three years, has siruck your 
shore, whose stock did not vibrate throughout the 
land? When did the Bank ot England sp-ak to 





























not quiver in all its fibres? When did your banks 
su.pend—whea contract or inflate the cariency— 
when did they either of these, without fiad- 
ing in England a reason for their conduci? 
Never. And think you that a nation so vigilaut uf 
her interest asthe British—so ambitious of domi- 
nion—so deadly hostile to this people, to liberty 
here and the world over—so prone to interpose in 
the affairs of all others—with motives so strong, 
and means so adequate, to aid in the change of our 
councils:—think you that she stood indifferent to 
the recent contest, when, through the agency of her 
stocks, the machinery of the paper system, through 
the curtailment of our currency, the reduction of 
our prices, the consequent distress and discontent of 
the people, she could affect that contest, and se- 
cure the triumph of her measures?) No. Impossi- 
ble. England takes care of England’s interests, 
wherever they may be; nor will she ever want 
friends where those interests require them. 

But stop! The Senator from “assachusetts, in- 
dignant cs when, but a moment before, he imputed 
to others the crime of being enemies to America, 
exclaims, “I am tired of hearing this British in- 
fluence talked of.” Indeed! And wherefore tired? 
Has not that sound been long familiar to him? 
Heard he not those words during our recent war 
with England? when that Engiand, forgetful of oor 
common origin, regardless of all the dictates of hu- 
manity and jastice, of religion and of honor—re- 
gardiess of the rights of civilization itself—em- 
ployed the hereditary vengeance of the Indian 
tribes against our people; employed the hatchet of 
indiscriminate massacre, not only in the field of bat- 
tle, but in the slaughter, upon their farms, of the un- 
offending citizens of the frentier—men and wo- 
men, old and young—sparing not even the poor 
little children? Heard he not then those words, 
when, in the solitude of the wilderness, remote 
from all succor, the Western settler, returning 
with the coming night to his lonely cabin, 
might fied that cabin wrapped in fire; might see 
by its blaze the furious features of the brawny 
savage as he raised himself up frem his deed of 
death, holding ia one hand the bleeding scalp, and, 
wiih a wild and horrid glee, brandishing with the 
o her the reeking tomahawk over the cloven brain 
of the wife; whilst the infant, yet alive, clung for 
protection to the mangled corpse of iis mother, and 








































































































































































































































































































































































































tarned a mercy-imploring eye upoa her murderer; 
—heard not that Senator of British influence then? 
And if not, where was he? Where, in that day of 
his country’s danger, when with her bordets in 
flames, her Capitol in athes, her energies strung to 
their u(most tensien, she stretehed forth her hands, 
ani, with a parent’s voice, demanded the aid, the 
counsel, and courage of all her sons;—where in 
that day, was the man who now, when England's 
interests are involved, denounces Democrats as 
public enemies, for refusing obedience to a 
British ed.ci?’ Where then was he? Did he re- 
spord to that call of his country? or did he scoff 
at her calamities, and, utterly insensible to the 
sufferings ot his fellow-citizens from conflagra- 
tion and massacre, did he, asa member of the other 
House, answer their cries for aid, by refusing 
even bread and clothing to the troops marching to 
their relief—marching to put out the fires, and to 
save the victims? I ask these qaestions, and I ap- 
peal to the journals of Congress—yes, to this whole 
nation—to answer. 
Recent occurrei.ces, Mr. President, have thrown 
a dark pall over the face of the land. Causes, in- 
numerable, each in its way threatening the public 
freedom, have collected about us. ‘To those pre- 
inclined to despondency, the future presents, there- 
fore, a dreary and a dismal prospect. But to the 
high-hearted, untiring Democracy, there is nothing 
in that future to excite terror or despair, for, united 
in purpose and in action, and roused by the great 
object of a nation’s deliverance, such a party cannot 
be withs'ood ia a cause so just and glorious. Cou- 
rage, then, my friends; let us draw fresh courage 
from the very presence ind magnitude of the dan- 
ger; and wiih confidence unabated in the general 
body of the people, let us rally in one great effort 
to the coming strife. Then will the league of am- 
bition and avarice, now formed against us, be 
spredily broken; then will the Constitation be re- 
stored to life, law to its dominion, truth to its au- 
thority, and justice to its rights. No; let none de- 
spair. ‘T'ne source of all power and of all hope— 
the heart of the nation—is still sound to the core; 
still are the forms of tbe Government left; and still, 
over our infant hberty, the guardian star keeps 
watch in the sky. Long may it yet elude the search 
ef the tyran'; and if, in after days, when grown to 
maturity, the bigh priests and money-changers shall 
conspire to bring it to the cross, there, even there, 
in pity and in mercy to poor human nature, will it, 
amid the last agony, invoke, “Father, forgive them; 
they know not what they do.” 








REMARKS OF MR. SMITH, 


OF INDIANA, 


In the House of [epresentatives, February 25, 1841— 
Oa the navy appropriation bill; the question 
pending being on the motion of Mr. Santon- 
STALL to augment the appropriation “for the in- 
crease, repair, armament, and equipment of the 
navy, and wear and tear of vesseis in commis- 
sion,” from $1,425,000 to $2,000,000. 

Mr. SMITH, alier some preiimimary remarks, 
in which he said he should trespass but a short 
time on the patience of the committee, expressed 
his intention to vote against the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Ma»sachu-etts, [Mr. Sat- 
TONSTALL. } 

Mr. 8. then referred to the previous speeches in 
favor of the amendment, and commented with 
some severity on the inconsistencies of ceriain gen- 
tlemen in atiempting to explain away their past 
scruples about “extravagance,” etc. Those gen- 
tlemen afier having, for ibe last few years, rawed 
an incessant clamor about “retrenchment aud re- 
form,” now appeared willing to act upon the very 
system they had been so vehemently condemning. 
But, in order to escape the conclusion which must 
necessarily be drawn upon their strange conduet, 
they veered round and now asserted that they did 
really want reform; buta refvorm, not of money, 
but of principle. Now, what was to be made of 
this? Could there be a reform of principle without 
a reform of money? Could geatiemen be said to 
have reformed in principle, when, at the same 
ume, they were advocating the most extravagant 
appropriations} The idea was preposterous. 11 
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was a distinction without a difference, and the weak 
and miserable altempt at excuse would be preperly 
appreciated by the public mind. 

Mr. 8. then proceeded to notice the aspersions 
cast upon the Secretary of the Navy, whom some 
gentleman had sneered at asa mere ‘‘novel writer,” 
and had asked what could be expected from such 
a@ person. In answerto this, Mr. 8. said he would 
as soon trust the affairs of the Navy in the 
bands of a “novel writer,” as toa man who had 
been immured all his life in a law library. (Mr. 
S. here, the Reporter presumes, had reference to 
the fature Secretary, Mr. Badger.) 

_ Mr. 8. repeated that he considered it his impera- 
tive duly to vote against the amendment, inasmuch 
as it asked an increase of the appropriation much 
beyond that which had been recommended by those 
whose peculiar daty it was to attend to the interests 
of the Navy, and who had it under their especial 
charge. Mr. 8. contended that it was to be pre- 
sumed ‘hat those who had the subject under their 
especial charge, ought to know best what amount 
of money was required. 

After some further remarks on the above head, 
Mr. 8. said it would be impossible for gentlemen 
to carry out their promised system of reform unless 
they commence by cating down all unnecessary 
appropriations. 

My colleague (said Mr. 8.) has said that he did 
not complain so much about the amount of money 
expended by the present Administration, as the 
manner in which it had been expended.. Now, he 
(Mr. S.) was unable to comprehend the distinction. 

Mr. 8. next proceeded to notice the strance in- 
comistency of the Opposition, in first raising a 
storm about the amount of money which had been 
expended by the present Administration, and then 
in the same breath proposing to ran up the expen- 
ditures of the coming administration to five umes 
the amount. 

The mover of the amendment [Mr. Sattronstatt] 
had pursued a most extraordinary course, for, but a 
short time ago, he had been sending documents 
through the land, complaining of the extravagance 
of the Administration, and now he had been de- 
claming against the same Administration for ‘mean 
parsimony.” 

Mr. 8. then went on to show that the charges of 
gentlemen that the navy had been neglected, was 
without the least foundation. So far trom the in- 
terests of that branch of the public service having 
been neglected, it must be obvious to all who would 
take the trouble to examine the documenis, that the 
navy had been materially increased during the last 
few years. He then showed the great amount of 
money that had been appropriated for that branch 
of the service, and was surprised that gentlemen 
should make such charges as they had. He sin- 
cerely hoped that they would, in future, take the 
trouble to examine the documents to see what had 
really been done, before they proceeded to make 
charges so utterly devoid of foundation. 

Those who bad this particular object under their 
control were, it must be admitted, most likely to 
know what was really wanted. 

Bet Mr. S. proceeded to say that the Navy 
Board, like every other body who had a particular 
branch under their care, were apt te think that on 
that particular branch alone depended entirely the 
interests uf the country. This was very natural, 
but it was the duty of Congress to supervise the 
estimates, and, when needed, cut down the appro- 
priations recommended. 

In saying this, however, he (Me. 8.) wished to 
be understood as being willing for ample appro- 
priations for the navy, although he would not vote 
for an extravagant appropriation. 

Mr. 8. in referring to the feelings of Western 
people on this subject, said he did not pretend to 
be an exponentof Western feeling, but still he 
thought he had carried out the principles on which 
he was elected. But, (said Mr. 8S.) my colleague 
{Mr. Paorrir] was elected as a “‘reformer.” Bat, 
let our actions and our votes on this floor show 
who has been the real reformer. The people of the 
West expected that the appropriations ought to be 
cut down, and that, in their c pinion, was reform. 

Mr. S. next proceeded to notice the fortification 
bill reported by Mr. Wappy Tuompson, from the 
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Committee on Military Affairs. That gentleman 
(said Mr. 8.) has introduced a bill involving an 
amount of two and a half miiliens, and yet he 
claims to be a reformer! He reads us a ho- 
mily about fortifications at the South, on the 
Guif of Mexico, eic. He tells us a story 
that the cities of New York, Philadelphia, 
New Orleans, and other great commercial cities, 
might be destroyed, or laid under contribution by 
an enemy, in our prevent defenceless state. But 
he would ask the gentleman how we managed at 
the last war, when we were much weaker than we 
were at present—when our resources were not to 
be compared with those we now possessed; and 
yet we defended New Orleans, without any such 
fortifications as the gentleman deemed necessary. 
The gentleman would bear in mind that the pa- 
triotic sons of the West, with a few cotton bags, 
gallantly repulsed the enemy, and carried death 
and destruction into theirranks. It was done then; 
and if the same patuiotism now glowed in the bo- 
soms of the people of the West, it could be done 
again. 

Mr. S. went on to say, that he was apprehen- 
sive that gentlemen did not present their real rea- 
sons for asking such large appropriations. There 
was something behind the curtain—some movement 
which was calculated to be kept from the public 
eye. So, in order to get the people to do that 
which they would never do voluntarily, this ery 
about the defenceless state of the country. was 
raised, as a pretext for getting appropriations. The 
only way to reform, was to cut down, instead of in- 
creasing, jhe appropriations. But gentlemen said 
they were about to reform on principle. That was 
rather a strange assertion, to reform on principle, 
without reforming in their expenditures. He wished 
some gentleman would be kind enough to give a de- 
finition of what was meant by a reform of princi- 
ple, and a reform of money. How were they to re- 
form on principle, without reforming in money? 

Mr. S. then alluded to the favorite measures 
which the friends of the coming Administration de- 
sired to carry, such as a high tariff, a National 
Bank, &c. He intimated that the people, under 
the present feeling of exultation and excitement, 
might easily be ledto rally round any popular 
leader, around whom they would freely rush for 
the carrying of any system of “‘reform” he might 
think proper to recommend. The people, at the 
present moment, did not stop te reason, but were 
under the influence ofa high excitement. The fact 
was, that now enthusiasm had got the better of rea- 
son. But when the people should have time to re- 
flect calmly, they would not so easily be brought to 
suppor: the schemes now desired. When the peo- 
people should have time to look around them, after 
the waves of political excitement shonid have sub- 
sided, then season, and not passion, would rule. 
Bat genulemen were afraid to wait until that time. 
They must seize the present moment, or they knew 
they would have no hope. 

After some further remarks, Mr. S. contended 
that he would prefer the estimates of the committee 
to those of the gentlemen who had advoeated an 
increase of the appropriation. 

But (said Mr. S ) 1 have another reason, though 
I do not rely upon that, for voting against the 
amendment. By keeping down the expenditures, 
it would prevent the necessity of calling an extra 
session. Ifthe appropriations were kept within 
proper bounds, there would then exist no reason 
for a called session; and he presumed that, under 
such circumstances, the coming Administration 
would not dare to commitso flagrant anaci as to 
call an extra session, unless, in the event of an 
‘“-extraerdinary occasion,” such as foreign war, &c. 

Mr. S. concluded by saying that he would vote 
for the bill as presented hy the committee, unless 
stronger reasons should be urged in favor of the 
amendment. 


REMARKS OF MR. SMITH OF INDIANA, 
On Friday evening, the 26th of February, 1841, 
pending the same amendment. 

After Mr. Wicx sat down, Mr. Parorrit obtain- 
ed the floor, and, at considerable length, gave his 
views in favor of the amendment to the Navy Ap- 
priation bill, and in reply to Mr. Wick, and to the 
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speech of Mr. Smira made a few days before on 
the same bill. Mr. Prorrir spoke of the position 
of Mr. Wick, but regretted that he did not see him 
in his place. He said he was imformed that his 
colleague (Mr. Wick) had made statements deny- 
ing what he had said of that gentleman’s position 
on a former occasion; if so, he stood ready to prove 
itinhalf an hour. He regretied, he said, to see 
he was notin his place, but he hoped, if he had 
any colleague that heard him, he would answer. 

Mr. SMITH rose and said, he would not under- 
take to speak or explain for his colleague, (Mr. 
Wick,) who was so able to speak for himself, but 
he would repeat what he did say, as he understood 
him. He said “‘that it was true that once he did 
support Mr. Clay; but when Mr. Van Buren was 
elected President, he supported him; and at the 
time of his election to Congress, it was well under- 
stood and fully known to his constituents,” 

Mr. Prorrit proceeded and said, let his col- 
leagues go home and tell the people of Indiana, 
whose districts are against them 1,500, 2,000, and 
thousands, that they have been deluded by coon- 
skins, log-cabins, etc. and he ventured the return 
from that State would return 0Q—pretty much what 
it is now. 

Mr. Smira arose and demanded of Mr. P. to 
locate his ramarks, and state which of his col- 
leagues had ever, in debate, used the words ‘‘coon- 
skins” or “log cabin,” or in any way impugned the 
intelligence of the people. He said he had not 
even heard such remar!s. 

Mr. Prorrir replied that General Howard had. 

Mr. Smitu remarked (sitting down) it was not 
brave to fight the dead or absent. 

Mr. Prorrit, after some other remarks mainly 
addressed to Mr. S. took his seat. 

Mr. Smits arose to reply amidst loud cries for 
the question. 

Mr. Wappvy TxHompson gave notice that he 
would enforce the rule, and require gentlemen to 
keep to the question. 

Mr. Smitu appealed to the magnanimity of 
the House, whether they would enforce the rule 
upon him, and cut him off from a reply to the re- 
marks made by his colleague—made at broad- 
cast—impugning himself and his colleagues. He 
did not apprehend that such a course would be 
taken. 

[Cries of ‘no, no! go on! go on!” from all quar- 
ters.] 

Mr.S. said he did net propose to be tedious; and 
that it should not be thought that his remarks were 
totally irrelevant, he would say as much about the 
amendment as any gentleman had said, and that he 
would say in a very few words; and that was, he 
was opposed to it, and should vote against it. 

Mr. S. said, that in the remarks he made a few 
days ago, he did refer to his colleague, [Mr. Pror- 


‘ PIT,] but regretted that he was not in his place. His 


reference was very brief on that account; but what 
he said then, he would recapitulate now. That 
was, that he did not think his colleague was a cor- 
rect exponent of public sentiment for the West, 
when he stated that he would vote the amend- 
ment, two millions or five millions for the navy, or 
that he would be willing to see the public domain 
pledged, exclusively for the benefit of the navy. 
Mr. S. said he knew that the people of the West 
felt a deep and patriotic interest in the navy. But 
they were not willing to have its whole weight sad- 
died on them. His opinion was, they were willing 
to contribute their due proportion for its improve- 
ment and support, and that on fair and equa! prin- 
cip'es, and no more. He might mistake public 
sentiment, but this was his opinion; and further, 
said Mr. S. I am opposed to the idea of build- 
ing up and supporting a navy in time of peace 
equal to the contingency ot war. Such a policy 
would be suicidal, and calculated to eat out the 
substance of the people. But my colleague may be 
right, and I wrong; butI trust this issue to the 
people. He says he always was opposed to this 
narrow, contracted policy. He said in the Legis- 
lature, when it was unpopular to speak of distribu- 
tion of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
land, he had taken bold ground in favor of 
it, and introduced resolutions on that subject; 
when graduation, pre-emption, reduction, and 
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cession was the humbug cry, he always was 
opposed to narrow policy; he had a contempt for it. 
lt was true, Mr. Smiru said, that himself and co- 
league, in the Legislature of their Siatg, were re- 
garded as very opposite in politics. His colleague 
was then for profuse expenditure; and he was re- 
garded as a rigid economist. He said he was sent 
here as a friend of the present Administration, and 
his colleague came up as a mighty reformer and 
economizer; but, though measures were changed, 
practices were not. Notwithstanding the profts- 
sions of hiscolleague, Mr. S. ventured to assert that, 
if their votes were compared in Congress, his 
colleague had voted to appropriate millions more 
than he had. Sir, said Mr. 8S. I have been with 
my colleague in all his efforts at boastful reform. 
1 voted with him last year to reduce the salary of 
the Commissioner of Pensions from $3,000 down 
to $2,500. I was prepared togo any length with 
him in reform, and knew I should not hazard 
much. But, to my mortification, he comes out 
this year, disclaims that act, and says it is the only 
bad act he has done since here. In his disclaimer 
he includes me in his crimes, if it be one; but, Ican 
bear it. I differ with him in the opinion that it is 
the only bad act; I incline to think itis the only 
good act, and I am glad to share his good deeds, 
and avoid the bad. But I must confess, said Mr. 
S. I was somewhat astonished when my colleague 
made the motion to reduce that cfficer’s salary, 
well recollecting, in our State Legislature, that that 
gentleman sustained and supported the payment of 
a salary much higher to our Chief Engineer—a sa- 
Jary in propertion to our revenues, about equal to 
the sum total necessary for the support of the navy 
of the United States as compared with the revenues 
of the United States. Our revenues at that time 
was about $60,000, wrung from the hard earning 
of the people by taxation, and the revenues of the 
Union not less than $40,000,000. Sir, said Mr. S. 
the change from extravagance to economy in my 
friend is in sound, not in substance. 

Mr. Prorrit stated the gentleman (Mr. 8.) 
might write out speeches at his leisure, &c. 

Mr. 8. replied that he was not in the habit of writ- 
ing out speeches; he never had written out one, and 
he was very careless that the people knew what he 
did say. He did not write, speak, nor act for im- 
mortality, politically, but he was desirous, by his 
votes and deportment, to represent his friends fairly, 
and that he would do so no man knew better than his 
colleague. It was known to his colleague that he 
never was known to recede an opinion for popular 
favor, and he never would. Mr. S. said it was 
easy to say bold things and speak big words—large 
words were as easily spoken as small ones— 
but it required force of character to stand out 
against the storm. If my colleague insinuates that 
I was not fully understood, at the time of my elec- 
tion, by the people, I feel bound to repel it, for the 
credit of my honorable competitor, the Hon. Geo. 
H. Dunn. I know,to name him, many will re- 
cognise him and recollect him as a man of \aren's. 
Sir, his ability will not be disputed. Then, sir, 
surely if I failed, as perhaps I did,to make the 
people understand the question of the Sub-Treasury, 
it is not complimentary to him, that he failed too as 
he attempted to point out its deformity, in seventy- 
five set speeches in the district, before the election. 
Sir, on no subject did the people of my district act 
more with their eyes open, than on that occasion. 
Bat, my colleague says, he teaches his people. [Here 
Mr. 8. turned round as to afford Mr. P. an oppor- 
tunity to explain the expression, “teach his people.””] 
I donot teach mine; they teach me. If they were 
passive enough to abide my teaching, they might 
assent to allI do; but that is not their character. 
They profess to know for themselves; and if they 
are not pleased with me, they will teach me to 
an at home, as they have the power and right 
to do. 

My colleague (said Mr. 8.) speaks in tones of 
triumph of certain defeat of all his Democratic 
colleagues. How magnanimous this is 1 will 


leave for others to judge. True it is, there appear 
to be large majorities against us, and it is very 
probable that we may not be able to roll back the 
tide of public opinion, all may be defeated, and 
perhaps should be. 


My motto is, the people will do right; but I 
think he is mistaken, when he says the Democratic 
party is a dead corpse, stinking and offensive, and 
not worth kicking out of the way. Does he not 
recollect that, at the late election, Mr. Van Buren 
got over 50,000 votes, showing a clear majority 
over the assevsed polls of the State? But, sir, 
this fact aside. The numerical strength of the 
party should entitle it some respect, and it has 
power yet io make a considerable stir, especially 
in the gentleman’s own disirict. Bat (Mr. S. said) 
he could not glory in the defeat of any colleague 
with whom had been associated, and he avowed he 
entertained nothing but personal good will to any. 
Mr. S. remarked that he had promised brevity, and 
the marked attention of the House admonished him 
of his obligation. He thauked the House heartily, 
and sat down. 





REMARKS OF MR. SMITH OF INDIANA, 
In the House of Representatives, Wednesday, March 

3, 1841—On the amendment of Mr. Graves to 

authorize the Secretary cf the Treasury of the 

United States to buy up the individual stock in 

the Ohio and Portland Canal around the falls of 

the Ohio river. 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said he did not rise for 
the purpose of making a speech on the merits of the 
proposition of the honorable member from Ken- 
tucky, (Mr. Graves.) But, on his side of the 
House, simply to restate the matter coniained in 
the amendment as it was, and as he understood it; 
and he was satisfied if it was understood it would 
meet with the entire approbation of the committee. 
He thought it so reasonable that it would not meet 
with any serious opposition from any quarter. 

Sir, said Mr. 8. it simply proposes to direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to appropriate the tolls 
accruing on the Government’s stock in that work 
to purchase out the individual stock, at the lowest 
rate that it can be had, providing that he shall not 
exceed a ceriain sum fixed by the law proposed. 
Mr. S. said this bill did not take any thing from the 
Treasury. If gentlemen reflected, the oppression 
of that monopoly on the trade of all the West, and 
the power of oppressien it had over those important 
interests, he was sure the Congress of the United 
States would be disposed to take up the individual 
stock, and make it free, as this amendment contem- 
plates; widen and improve the work to answer the 
purposes of the great and increasing commerce of 
that nob‘e river, collecting only sufficient tolls to 
improve itin a suitable manner for that purpose, 
and keep it in repair. This much I think the 
West, and the people identified with this work, have 
aright toexpect. He said he could see no prinei- 
ple that could be brought to bear against it. He 
hoped it would be adopted, 


SPEECH OF MR. LINN, 


OF MISSOURI, 
In Senate, Wednesday,5 January 6, 1841—On the 
Prospective Pre-emption bill. 


Mr. Cray of Kentucky and Mr. Waiont having 
submitted their views of the subject, 





Mr. LINN rose to make a few observations, and | 


to notice some of the remarks of the honorable Se- 


nator from Kentucky, [Mr. CLay,] which referred | 


to what he (Mr. Linn) had said, on a former day, 
in regard to the application of force to carry into 
effect the prohibitory laws against those who set- 
tled on and used the public lands, and for whose 
benefit pre-emption laws bad been passed by Con- 
gress from time to time. 
pressed the opinion that it was physically impossi- 
ble to remove, by force, those who are usually 
termed “squatters” upon the public domain. He 
had often expressed that opinion here and else- 
where: it was the settled conviction of his mind. 
And he now put the question to the honorable Se- 
nator from Kentucky, [Mr. Cray,] whether he 
would, were he in the Executive chair of the 
United States, wield the military power of the Go- 
vernment in an endeavor to dispossess them? He 
would like to see the man who would avow such 
an intention. The orders undoubtedly might be 
issued; but coula the officers of the army execute 
them, even if they would? He apprehended not. 














aes 


Mr. L. had then ex. | 








On this subject, it might be well to advert to what 
had been said, and said so well, by his friend fgom 
Arkansas, [Mr. Sevier,] the other day, of this ex- 
periment, when tried only in a very small way. 
Orders were given to the military, and the officers 
attempted, nay, did, remove the settlers from what 
is cailed Lovely’s Parchase, which had been 
wrenched from the Territory of Arkansas by a 
treaty with some tribe of Indians within the bor- 
ders of an old State, and for the benefit and ac- 
commodation of that S:ate. The district of country 
thus severed from the Territory was three hundred 
miles in length aud forty miles wide. The 
officers had no sooner executed their orders, and 
turned their backs, than the inhabitants returned 
to the lands which they claimed. Their houses 
had been burned; they rebuilt them. Their crops 
had been cut up and destroyed; they replanted 
them! They were diiven cff a second time, and a 
second time they returned! Thus they persevered 
until the Government gave up the contest; and 
finally granted to each family, as an indemnity for 
their losses, three hundied and twenty acres of 
land ; whilst those who had respected the laws, 
and quietly quitted their homes, ia obedience to the 
orders of the Government, will receive but one 
hundred and sity acres by a bill which passed th’'s 
house only a few days ago. Now, if the power 
of the Government could not enforce its prohibi- 
tions in the single State of Arkansas, at that time 
a feeble and dependent territory, how was it hkely 
to succeed throush the extended line from Lake 
Superior to the Sabine rivei?’ Before such an ope 
ration could even be attempted, you must augment 
the numbers of your army, for the whole military 
force of the country, as it now stands, would be 
totally inadequate to to accomplish such an object. 
The very idea has in it something ludicrous, not to 
say Quixotic, to those acquainted with the nature 
of the subject. It would certainly be a must 
amusing speciacle to behold our gallant and 
hivalric officers occupied in driving the helpless 
women and inoffensive children from their homes 
and habitations, whilst their fathers and husbands 
were ready, with their rifles, to pour upon them 
certain destruction from the woods and thickets! 
The very attempt would lead to their extermina- 
tion, thereby adducing a new proof that there is but 
one step from the sublime to the ridiculous! The 
truth is, that the law prohibiting such +e'tlement 
was practically a dead letier, and must remain so. 

In our early history there was no law prohibit- 
ing our people from settling where they pleased 
on the unoccupied public lands. The first law 
upon that subject was passed in 1807, and seemed 
to be intended against those who claimed lands un- 
der the French and Spanish grants in Louisiana, 
and the object was to prevent those who bad only 
an inchoate title under such grants from go- 
ing upon the public domain, and lccating and 
surveying such claims as had not been survey- 
ed; and a most iniquitous law it was. e 
weuld speak with respect of the legislation of Con- 
gress, but such was his opinion of that law, and 
he concer ived it might easily be proved. He now 
repeated his assertion, that the aitempt to pass any 
law to restrain the American pcople from settling 
on the public lands was worse than useless. Con- 
gress might employ itself in passing such edicts as 
often as it pleased, but it never could have one of 
them ¢ ffeciuaily enforced. 

As to pre-emption laws, there were now whole 
districts occupied under them, which would have 
remained a howling wilderness for years but for 
the settlers having preceded your surveyors; and it 
is now an important policy to bring those !ands into 
market. They would yield the Treasury millions 
of doliars for the benefit of General Harrison’s 
administration; and were it not for our pre emp- 
tion laws, these districts would have been but slow- 
ly occupied. 

The honorable Senator seemed earnestly to de- 
precate any changes being made in our land sys- 
tem. Sir, that system has been constantly chang- , 
ing from the very beginning. Up'o the year 1807, 
it is believed that there existed no law against tres- 
passing upon the public domain, Antecedent to 
the year 1820, it was a system of credit, which 
was, in its effects, a pre-emption law, because it en- 
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abled the poor man to take possession of a choice 
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nn 
invited all who chose to come upon that portion of 


pitte of land, on the payment of a few dollars, and 
allowed bim the period of five years to pay up the 
remainder by iustalments, which he could easily 
accomplish from the produce of his labor. Most 
certainly it was not for the benefit of these real set- 
tlers, and cultivators of the soil, that any change 
was made in the system, but almost exclusively for 
those who bought on speculation. In 1820 a 
change was made to the cash system. In 1814 a 
partial pre-emption bill passed; and again, in 1829 
or 1830, a general pre-emption law was enacted, 
which aléered the system in many particulars. He 
would regret to see that part of the system changed 
which regulated the surveys of the public lands. 
The general principle of pre-emption itself was the 
original plan of the old thirteen States of the Revo- 
lution, which enabled them essentially to battle 
successfully with the mightiest empire of the 
world! 

This, then, was the original system in regard to 
our new lands, and a good one it certainly was. 
Virginia bad her pre-emption laws, which extended 
to Kentucky, at an early perio’. Much of the 
lands in Kentacky, situated in the Green river 
country, sold fora few cents the acre under the 
headright occupancy, which was no more nor Jess 
than a pre-emption law. By the old laws of Penn- 
sylvania, and he believed of most of the other At- 
lantic States, a mere nominal payment of “a peh- 
ny” or “a peppercorn,” or the girdling of a iew 
trees, or the building of a log cabin, was considered 
an ample equivalent tor the land. The public lands 
were not then expec'ed to produce any amount of 
money; that was not the object in view, but to get 
them settled as speedily as possible; nor would 
they ever have yielded the Government a single 
dollar, but for that enterprising line of hardy set- 
tlers, who literally buried themselves ia the woods 
and wilds, and preceded what was, now-a-days, 
falsely called “good society.” 

When the second line of settlers advanced, they 
were giad to behold the wilderness already opened 
for their progress, and some comfortable cabins 
ready built for their reception. The same system, 
in substance, though its form might be modified 
Slightly, must still continne to prevail; and he 
would defy the Government to change it. Much 
as the American people respected the laws, they 
would never for-one moment submit to have their 
hardy and enterprising fellow-citizens driven from 
those lands, which received all their value from 
their toil, by a band of mercenary soldiers 

Mr. L. hoped that gentlemen fron the East 
and from the Scuth would not v9 soon forget the 
circumstances under which theie own forefathers 
had occupied and settled those portions of the 
Union. He hoped, also, they would not forget the 
incubus which the legis'ation of Congress had im- 
posed upon the people of the extreme West, ENTIRE- 
LY FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE “‘OLD States,” by con- 
gregating, upon their borders a numerous and vin- 
dictive body of Indian warriors, whose presence, 
power, and angry passions, were as a smouldering 
volcaao, ready, ata moment, to burst forth with all 
ite fury, and pour down devastation on the sur- 
rounding settlers! Te settlers were fully aware 
of their danger, and were anxious to prepare them- 
selves against it by every means in their power. 
They desired nothing better than to have their 
ranks swollen by the tide of emigration, and it mat- 
tered little to them from what quarter of the globe 
itcame. It was comparatively indifferent to them 
whether those who contributed so much to their se- 
curity were naturalized citizens or not. The mo- 
ment the foreigner settled by their side, he became 
a participator in the common danger and priva- 
tion, and it is well known with what facility the 
most heterogeneous masses of men are combined 

and amalgamated into one body, and how soon 
they become uniform and national when assembled 
together under simi'ar circumstances. 

Many years ago the General Government 
adopted a system which was weak and unwise, in 
his (Mr. Linn’s) apprehension, in regard to a por- 
tion of the public lands which abounded with lead 
ore. It certainly was a weak policy, considering 
the object in view, althovgh its results were diffe- 
rent. Inthe year 1822, or 1823, the Government 


the public land which contained, or was supposed 
to contain, mineral substances, and dig for their 
mineral wealth, in order that their labor, through a 
tax on lead, by way of rent, might operate as a 
source of revenue to the United States. Malti- 
tudes of hardy misers from the old world, and 
from the new, availed themselves of that opportu- 
nity to become our tenants; they were’ se'tled on 
the mineral Jands of the Upper Mississippi, at the 
time when Black Hawk, with his band of well 
trained and well armed followers, crossed over that 
river, and placed himself between Galena and the 
recent settlements in Illinois and Wiskonsan. 
Now, sir, but for the bravery and efficient services 
of that hardy mining population, the whole fron- 
tier would perhaps have been laid waste by brand 
and tomahawk, before the army cou!d have been 
col'ected for their protection. Yet these heroic de- 
fenders of our infant settlements, and of the help- 
less families of the inhabitants of the borders, were 
“:quatiers;” many of them were “intruders” and 
“trespassers,” of whom some gentlemen spoke in 
such disparaging and unbecoming language, though 
their courage and their patriotism saved thousands 
of lives, and millions of money to the country! 
Situated as the people were on our Western bor- 
ders, it became them to look to every source for an 
augmentation to their strength. Should the Indian 
tribes, who have been so benevolently, but improvi- 
dently, thrown on our frontiers, concentrate their 
forces for an attack upen the whites, the whole 
military foree of the Government could offer but 
a feeble resistance to their murderous and preda- 
tory incursions. Tney would be swept from be- 
fore them like chaff before the wind. 

The gentleman from Kentucky on the left [Mr. 
CritrenDEN] had spoken of these Indians as a 
handful of poor, naked, half-armed savages, and 
had even insinuated that there was no danger to be 
apprebended from any thing they could do. But 
was it not the daty of that gentieman to have in- 
vestigated more fully the actual state of the facts, 
before he spoke thus slightingly of the danger to be 
feared from an attack by the Indians on wo- 
men and helpless children? There is, at this 
hour, on the frontier of Arkansas and Missouri, a 
body of twenty-six thousand Indian warriors, pre- 
pared, at any time, to take the field. It is true they 
are now, by treaties, annuitants of the United States; 
but let those annuities be once paid off, and then 
the only bond which bound them to us, or rather 
restrained their savage thirst for slauzhter and re- 
venge, would be severed asunder ina moment 
What restrained them now? Nothing but the re- 
ceipt of those annuities, aad partly the dread of the 
whites. But. would these always be sufficient? 
All who weré acquainted with the Indian character 
knew that war was their element, their chief de- 
light and pride. Nothing but a visible force could 
keep them quiet; it was vain to tell them of a 
force they did not see; it must be presented to their 
eves—viiible and tangible. A people like this, with 
twenty-six thousand warriors cn the lines, and 
several thousand more within striking distance, 
animated by hereditary and deadly hatred towards 
us, were notto be restrained by the fifteen handred 
or two thousand troops the Government had placed 
on that frontier. The idea was preposterous. 
Suppose our dispute with Great Briain, or any 
other power, should lead us into war—had they no 
access to those Indians? And when organized for 
war, would they not become the most efficient bo- 
dy of men, of that description, ever brought into the 
field? Assuredly they would. Whoever doubted 
this, knew but little of the matter. 

What had been our past experience? All the re- 
marks which some had indulged in about the Indi- 
ans being cowards, were totally erroneous. Had 
our settlements heretofore found them dastards? 
No: bat on the contrary, those Indian warriors, 
man to man, were equal to any troops upon the 
earth, in bravery and determined resolution. In 
dexterity, in facility of movement, in wily strata- 
gem, and in the power of endurance, and successful 
ambuseade, they were very, very far superior. Ex- 
posed to neighbors like these, was it unreasonable 
that the people of Missouri and Arkansas were 


anxious to invite amongst them all the settlers they 





could get? or that they should be in favor of pre- 
emption laws, especially when it was remembered 
that those laws only carried out the great and per. 
vading p@inciple on which the ENTIRE ConTINENT 
had been originally setiled. The French and Spa- 
nish Governments required no money from the set- 
tlers of their lands; all they demanded was inhabij- 
tation and cultivation. They wanted men: farm. 
ers, cultivators of the soil. And to encourage a 
spirit of devotion to the public good, they rewarded 
meritorious services by additional grants of land, 
Many of their colonies had thus been planted. 
The present bill, even as a mere financial measure, 
would do much towards filling the coffers of the 
coming Administration. The new lands on the 
river Platte alone, when brought into the market, 
would produce for the Treasury one million and a 
half of dollars. 

There was another point to which the honorable 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] had alluded, 
viz: the diminution of revenue from the lands by 
a gradual reduction of their price. Look at the 
so much vaunted land system, and see what had 
been its practical operation. The smallest amount 
of land which asettler could take up at first, was 
one hundred sixty acres; from this it had been re- 
duced to eighty. Did this diminish the sales? No: 
it had greatly increased them. The principle had 
been pushed still farther, and the quantity reduced 
to forty acres. Did nota similar result ensue? 
And as such had been the effect of lessening the 
quantity, why should it be doubted that a reduc- 
tion of the price of inferior lands, long neglected, 
would produce a similar consequence? The Sena- 
tor seems to think it very unreasonable, nay, even 
ridiculous, to hold such an opinion; however, it 
was his (Mr. Linn’s) opinion. He believed that 
the result, if ever the experiment be made, will 
fully confirm its correctness. He considered the 
opposite opinion supremely ridiculous. General 
Harrison was held up in Missouri, as well as else- 
where in the Southwest and West, as a pre-emption 
man. Votes had been claimed for him expressly 
on that gfound. He was spoken of by his friends 
asa “log cabin man,” and we were told that he 
would extend his favors to the inhabitants of such 
cabins ali over the United States. If left to him- 
selfi—if permitted to act from the promptings of 
his own judgment, and according to his personal 
knowledge of Western life and interests, it is pos: 
sible he may; but it appeared to h:m, from what he 
could gather of his sayings and doings, (and they 
seem something like the inarticulate whisperings of 
the ancient shrines,) that it is very difficult to con- 
jecture what his course will be in this or any other 
matter. But it had been chargedupon Mr. Van 
Buren that his opinions in relation to the public 
lands had undergone a change favorable to pre- 
emption laws, from the influence of certain indivi- 
duals who had access to his private ear. What 
had the settlers to expect from General Harrison, 
afier the bold avowals which had been made this 
day by a person that might be considered a power 
behind the throne greater than the throne itself 
We sh7li soon see. 

Mr. L. was aware that they were under great 
disadvantages at the present time in bringing for- 
ward this measure, or any otherof a liberal na- 
ture, in regard to the public lands. Missouri, Lou- 
i‘iana, Wiskonsan, Arkansas, and a few other 
States and Territories, are left to fight this great 
battle, as the new States are rapidly becoming old 
States, in relation to the public domain. The old 
States seem toconsider it tobe their interest to 
increase the prices of the publiclands. Pre-emp- 
tions may answer a temporary purpose, by filling 
the exhausted coffers of the Government, and, as 
such, may be permitted to pass; but their abiding 
permansnt interest is to hold up these lands,as they 
seem to think, and get a high price for them, in order 
to fill up the State treasuries immediately, and, also, 
in futare. 

But regarding this question in an enlarged na- 
tional point of view, it appeared to him that every 
reasonable encouragement should be given to the 
extensior of our settlements, to aid in the develop- 
ment ofour resources. Under the invitation of the 
Government; already adverted to, the extensive 
and fertile regions in upper Illinois, Wiskon- 
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san, and Lowa, were rapidiy peopled. The 
flourishing and populous towns of Galena, Du- 
buque, and many others, sprung into exis- 
tence like magic, and in a few years the 
wilderness was made to biossom like a garden. 
Look, for one moment, at the results. This people 
dug from the bowels of the earth hidden niches, 
and from that time have increased the production 
of lead until it amouvts anrually to twenty or 
thirty millions of pounds beng, peishaps, suffi- 
cient to render us independent of foreign natiens 
for this important material sonecessary to our de- 
fence in time of war. Maisachusetts, and other 
manufacturing States upon the Atlantic border, 
where labor is cheap, are as much, or more inte- 
rested, perhaps, than we are, in thus producing na- 
tional wealth, as they supply manufactured articles 
in return for the raw material. His own constitu- 
ents had also contributed to the sum of national 
wealth by the production of several millions of 
pounds of lead annnally; much of it was made 
from public lands, or from private property ac- 
quired under previous pre-emption laws. ‘They 
were how turning their attention, with energy, to 
the cultivation of hemp; and such was the value 
of the article for its fineness, silkiness, and strength, 
that it commanded, in the Boston market, twenty 
dollars per ton more than that raised in Kentucky, 
and was now even imported into that State for the 
parpose of being wrought into bagging. He un- 
derstood, from undoubtec authority, that it is 
stronger than the bevt Russian hemp. This 
hemp was raised upon lands the title to most 
of which was acquired under the operation 
of the pre-emption laws, or by squatters, who 
are now awailiog the passage of one. This 
was important for the support of an important arm 
of national defence—the navy. How was it that 
Daniel Boon commenced the settlement of Ken- 
tucky? There were no such laws then as our pre- 
emption laws, taking from the settler a dollar and 
a quarter per acre for his !ands—no law to restrain 
him from the wilderness. He roamed and squatted 
where he pleased; and no one knew better than his 
friend [Mr. Crirrenpen] what had been the re- 
sults. A paradise had been opened; but almost 
every acre of its soil had been fattened by the best 
blood of the land. Driven from Kentucky by in- 
justice, an& impelled by his love of danger, Boon 
sought a lonely spot in Missouri, on the ex'reme 
frontier of civilization, squat‘ed on the public land, 
aad contributed to iis defetice. It seemed as if his 
fearless spirit still hovered over what was once his 
favorite haunt, and po nie! his descendants to the 
shores of the western ocean; and these descendants 
are now soliciting him (Mr. Linn) to uce his influ 
ence to procure them appointments in any exped:- 
tion for the Oregon Territory. 1t was to be regret- 
ted that this old man, this hardy and adventurous 
pioneer, could not have lived a few years longer, to 
see this broad Union extending itse!f from one great 
oéean to the other. 

Boor was a living typ?, an impersonation, as it 
were, of the spirit which had settied this continent. 
He (Mr. Linx) rejoiced to see the same spirit in 
full foree and operation to this hour. God forbid 
he should ever see it stopped; but that could not be 
done. The whole force of the Government 
could not arrest it. He defied them to do 
it. Looking at the whole course of the Ameri- 
can Government and nation in relation to 
the public domain and commerce, it seemed to him 
to be governed chiefly by an eye to the dollars and 
cents. He saw with regret how his countrymen 
suffered themselves to be kicked about and tramp!ed 
on; how they permitted their properiy to be desiroy- 
ed upon the ocean ard the land, and their citizens 
murdeted even within sight of their own shores. He 
saw their patience, their mrekness, their forbearanc’; 
bat what was the foundation of it ali? The dol- 
Jars and cents! What a contrast did th’s exhibit to 
that prominent and admira‘le feature of the Bri- 
tish system of policy which was to protect Tre 
Maw, (the British subdject,) wherever he might be! 
Without this, she never could have stood so long 
the enormities of her system. He thougit that, as 
American citizens, we ought to feel proud whilst 

the march of the Anglo-American race 
in its onward progress for the benefit of the human 
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species. He would rejoice to see it surmount the 
ragged tops of the Rocky mountains, and, pouring 
over into the fertile valleys beyond, form, by, its 
presence and i's valor, an impenetrable barrier 
against Great Britain on the north, and any other 
power to the south. Let the free race of American 
pioneers go cnward West, carrying their love of 
liberty, and all their free and beneficent institutions 
with them; and he would encourge their progress, 
by every means within the compass of his ability, 
even to the utmost verge of the continent. 

When the bill in regard to the Oregon Territory 
should come up, Mr. Lisn hoped the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Carrrenpen} might take the same 
view of the subject which he did, and that he 
should then enjoy all the benefit of his powerful 
aid. It was the State frem which that S-nator 
came, and his own native State, that first settl-d ics 
public lands under the system of free occupation. 
They came first inte the great wilderness of the 
West; their fathers had had the brunt to bear; and 
he hoped one day to see a noble monument erected, 
if not to these bold and enterprising men, at least to 
the noble-souled women who had accompanied 
their fathers and husbands into the wilderness, 
often fought by their sides, and shared in their toils 
and dangers. Cheated they had been, and wrong- 
ed in every practicable shape, by the petty county 
court lawyers and other reptiles, who were ever 
found hunting the precincts of a court; and now, 
to this hour, they were pursued by the same class 
of wretches—heariless speculators—who were 
every where prowling along our frcntier, but who 
were not now permitted by public opinion te wrong 
them. 

These advancing pioneers were made of the ster- 
ling stuff, which presented a tremendous battery 
for the protec’ion of the secondary, but more timid 
and effeminate, class which followed in their foot- 
steps. They hewed down the timber; they sub- 
dued and exterminated the beasts of prey; they dis- 
covered and developed the natural resources of the 
country; they compelled the roving Indian to re- 
cede, and Seek more distant hunting grounds; they 
added to the national wealth. And would gentlemen 
forego advantages like these, for the sake of cb- 
taining some five or six cents more per acre for the 
pablic land ? Why should not a pre-emption bill 
be prospective, as well as retrospective? If sucha 
law was fit and right to heal a wound after it bad 
been reade, why not adopt a measure which shou!d 
cause no wound? There would always be illegal 
combinations of citizens for mutual support against 
pre-emption restrictions which they considered op- 
pressive, on the frontier. An army of thirty thou- 
sand men would be insufficient to repress them. 
Taen why not at once supersede both the temptation 
and the cause? 

As to the distribution of the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands amongst the States, he would give it as 
his opinion that,should such a measure ever prevail, 
the inevitable result would be that the lands would 
be kept back from sale from year to year, until 
their value had risen to thirty dollars an acre, as 
he had heard it once suggested by an honorable 
Senator on this floor. 

He greatly regretted that, by unwise and mis- 
taken legislation, men should be strongly, irresisti- 
bly tempted, nay, he would say, compelled, to evade 
the law; and still more, the attempt to enforee such 
law, by the troops of the United States. Shoulda 
contest of that miserable character ever take place, 
noman who who was acquainted with the peop'e 
of the West could doubt f-r a moment how it 
would end. Our population must and will go West, 
according to the great law of nature regulating its 
on ward march to the Pacific ocean. 

The bill having been ordereito be printed to- 
gether with all the amendments hitherto adopted, 

Tae Senate adjourned. 
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In Senate, Tuesday, February 12, 1841—The bill to 
authorize the issue of Treasury notes having 
been taken up as incommittee of the whole, and 
the question being on ordering it to a third 


Mr. BENTON asked for the yeas and nays, 


Senate. 





that he might bave an opportunity of recording his 
name in opposition to this annual Treasury Note 
bill, which now seemed to come in asa mere mat: 
ter of course when the Treasury needed money, 
He was willing to vote for a loan, or for duties on 
proper objects, if money was necessary—if more 
was necessary than the current income would sup- 
ply—but he was averse to Treasury issues of pa- 
per, and wished to appear so upon the record. He, 
therefore, asked for the yeas and nays. 

They were ordered. 

Mr. B. said he had once voted for a Treasury 
note bill—voted for it with extreme reluctance— 
with an almost inexpressible repugnance—and had 
no sooner done it than he regretied it. This was 
at the extra session of 1837, when the Government 
was suddenly stripped of its revenues by the gene- 
ral suspension of the banks, and when, in the 
epinion of the Secretary of the Treasury, it 
would have been impossible to negotiate a 
loan in time to prevent the catastrophe 
of a stoppage of payments by the Govern- 
ment. Under such circumstances, he had 
yielded to the iron hand of imperious ne- 
cessity, and voted for a Treasury note bill, 
which he then hoped was to be the last 
which he should ever see. Even then he did not 
yield until every feature of a currency had been 
eradicated from the character of the netes—until 
they were placed upon the footing of real promisso- 
ry notez, to be payable to order, and not to kearer— 
to be transferable by endorsement—to bear a fair 
int-rest—to be payable at a fixed time—and when 
paid, not to be reissued, but taken up and cancel- 
led like any other paid off and extinguished bond. 
It was not until the notes were made to wear this 
form, and were raised in their minimum denomi- 
nation from twenty to one hundred dollars, that he 
would consent to vote for the bill. Even then he 
could not do it without a protest and remonstrance 
againt it. He spoke against it—delivered his sen- 
timents decidedly, if not strongly, in opposition to 
the policy of the measure; and, with the leave of 
the Senate, would now read a read passage from 
tre speech which he then delivered. 

“I trust I have vindicated the bill from the stigma of being a 
paper currency bill, and from the imputation of being the first 
step towards the creation of a new national det. 1 it ie 
fully cleared from the odium of both these imputations. I will 
now say a few words on the policy of issuing Treasury notes in 
timo of peace, or even in time of war, unul the ordinary re- 
sources of loang and wxes had been tried an! exhausted. Tam 
no friend co the issue of Treasury no'es of any kind, As loang 
they are a disguised mode of borrowing, and easy to slide into 
a curiency: as a currency, it is the most seductive, the moat 
dangerous, and the most table to abuse of all the descriptions 
of paper money. ‘Zhe stamping of paper (by Government) 
is an operation so much casier than the laying of taxes, or cf 
borrowing money, that a Government in the habit » 
emissions would rarely fail, in any emergency, to é 
itself too far in the employment of that resource, te @ 
as much as possible, one less auspici: us lo present ri- 
ty.’ So said General Hamilton; and Jefferson, Ma. 
con, Rando!ph, and all the fathers of the republican church, 
concurred with him. These sagacious statesmen were shy of 
this facile and seductive resource, ‘so liable to abuse, and ee 
certain of being abused.’ They held it inadmissible to recur 
to it in time of peace, and that it could oniy be be of 
amidst the exigencies and perils of war, and tnat after 
ing the direct and responsible alternatives of loans and taxes, 
Bied in the school of these great 1 came here at this eee- 
sion to oppose, at all risks, an issue of Treasury notes. i pre- 
ferred a direct loan, and that for many and cogent reasons. 
There is clear authority to borrow in the Constitution; 
find authority to issue these notes, we Must enter the 
constructive powers. To borrow isto doa responsible 
is to incur certain accountability to the constituent, 
censure if it cannot be justified; to issue these notes 
act which - Meat or on ee ae but little ho! 

ublic mind, w ew some encourage, 
E lecosnae the quastum of what is vainly called 
Loans are limited by the capacity, at least, of one side to 
row, an@ of the other to lend; the issue of these notes has 
limit but the will of the makers and the supply of Jampb! 
and rags. The continental bills of the Revolu and the 
signats of France, should furnish some instructive lessons on 
thshead. Direct loansare always voluntary on the part of the 
lender; Treasury note loans may be a forced borrowing from 
the Government creditor—as much so as if the bayonet was put 
to his breast; for necessity has no law, and the necessitous 
claimant must take what is tendered, whether with or without 
interest——-whether ten or fifty per cent. below par A nea 
dislike, and would fain eschew, this Treasury note resource. 
prefer the direct loans of 1820-21. I could only bring myself 
to acquiesce in this measure when it was urged that there was 
net dime to carry aloan through its forms, ner even then could 
Iconsent to it uotil every feaiure of a currency operation had 
been eradicated from the face of the bill” — : , 
ments in 1837; 
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Mr. B. said such were his sent 
they were the same now, and s'ronger than they 
were then. All the evils which he then foresaw and - 
dreaded, have been gradaally eaten them - 
selves since. Three acis for notes had paseed 
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since. The notes were assimilating nearer and nearer 
to acurrency. The hundred dollar limit which he 
had procured to be introduced, was reduced to 
fifty; the interest was sometimes reduced so low as 
as to be made illusory; the notes came to be re- 
issuable, and payable to bearer; the facility of 
granting them had become so great that the de- 
mand was now annual; and the bills passed with- 
out the show ef opposition. The present bill was put 
upon its passege without a word being said pre or 
con; it was about to be passed without yeas and 
nays; it was going through like water, when he 
(Mr. B.) arrested its progress for an instant, and 
gave rise to seme little discussion—some little snow 
of resistance. Such was the downward pregress 
of the paper money policy. Its course is down- 
ward, and rapidly so. The resource was too easy, 
too seductivé, too irresponsible, to be rejected; it 
has become the ordinary alternative; and uniess 
arrested soon, must eventually run the career, and 
receive the catastrophe, of all paper money. 

Mr. B. said there were but half a dozen Treasury 
note acts upon our statute book, and the one-half 
of these bear date in the last three years. The 
Administrations of Washington, Jefferson, the two 
Adamses, Monroe, and Jackson, afforded no in- 
stance of a Treasury note bill, although each of 
these Administration:, except the last, had been a 
frequent borrower of money, and of sums of all 
amounts, from as low as forty thousand dollars, 
and for periods of time of all durations, from a few 
months to several years. Mr. B. here exhibited the 
captions of above seventy acts of Congress during 
the Administrations which he had mentioned, for 
borrowing sams of money, many of them for the 
support of the Government, some to enable the Ad- 
ministration, if found necessary, to carry into effect 
the appropriations made by Congress; and all of 
them with the ways and means prepared to pay 
them when due. The old way was to borrow in 
preference to striking paper, and to Jay a tax at the 
same time to meet the debt and its interest. This 
was the old way in our Government, and it was the 
old way in England, when patriots bore 
sway in that country. It Was the responsible and 
the safe way; for, when a loan was made, anda 
tax laid, the people would call their representatives 
to account; they would hold them to their accoun- 
tability; they would make them give reasons, when 
they got home, for creating this debt and imposing 
this tax. Nofso with thes: Treasury notes. They 
crept into existence witheut the knowledge of the 


people; they created no present burthen; they put | 
off the evil day; they avoid accountability; and an | 
issue of tens or hundreds of millions of this paper | 
would find applauders and defenders in nearly a'l | 


the advocates for asirong and splendid Govern- 
ment—in nearly all the friends of the paper sys- 
tem—in most of the advocates for the relief of the 
people, the assumption of State debts, and the 
* payment,” as it is called, of the fourth instalment. 

At a subsequent part of the debate, 

Mr. B. rose again to say thatif he bad expected 
aid enough to make a respectable show ona divi- 
sion—aid enongh to have presented the least chance 
of success—-he should have moved for the sma! 
loan for the few months which the exigencies of 
the Treasury might require in some portions of the 
present year. From one anda half totwo mil- 
lions was all that was required, and that for not 
more than three or four months, and this not to 
supply a deficiency but to equalize the inceme, 
and to meet the extraordinary demands—the pen- 
sion demands—of March and September. If he 
had seen the possibility of success, he would have 
rnoved this bill; he would have taken the respensi- 
bility, or the odium, as the case might be, of mov- 
ing it. But he saw no chance of success. The ge- 
nerai tendency is still for paper; paper from the 
Yeneral Government; paper from the State Go- 
vernments; paper from the banks; paper from 
town and cily governments; paper from individu- 
als. Paper was still the word; and with nearly 
one hundred millions of specie in the country, 
lampblack and rags was still the favorite resort. 
Very well, he said. Things must take their course, 
and, though omnipotent now, yet he would ven- 
ture to say that the course of paper money would 
soon be ru, at the rate we were going on. 
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Treasury Note Bill—Mr. Benton. 


Mr. B. appealed azaia to the car'y history of our 
Gevernment, and :howed, from the debates in the 
Federal Convextior, from the terms of the Con- 
stitution, from the first revenue act of 1789—from 
all these sources, he showed that hard money was 
to be the carrency of the Federal Government, 
and that neither paper issued by itself, nor by the 
States, nor by corporations or individuals, was ever 
in ended to come into the Federal Treasury. The 
standard of value was to b> preserved there; and 
it was one of the boasts of the Independent ‘Trea- 
sury system, that it was to restore that standard to 
the Federal payments. ‘Treasury notes were struck 
out of that bill—six short months they were struck 
out; and now they rise up in a separate bill—rise 


| up like mushrooms, and are full grown as soon as 


seen. It was one of the main arguments in favor 
of the Sub-Treasury, that it would keep upa cir- 
culation of gold and silver; but at the rate we go 
on, that argument must prove illusory. 

Mr. B. reiterated his asvertion that the public 
deot of Great Britain, now so enormous, had grown 
up, not cn loans, but on exchequer bills. Annual 
issues of these bills for as many millions as the 
ministry chose to ask, had been the cour-e of rais- 
ing the wind there for upwards of a century past. 


| These millions were granted without noise, and 


without notice. When due, they were funded, 
without noise and without notice. Taxes, from 
time to time, were laid, not to pay principal, but io 
pay interesi; and now the interest of the national 
debt is cne-half larger than the principal was at 
the commencement of this delusive policy. A 
century and a ha!fago, the British national debt 
was only abouttwenty mullions sterling (one hun- 


dred millions of dollars,) the annual interest is now | 


about thirty millions sterling, (one hundred and 
fifty millions of doilars.) Such 1s the progress of a 
public debt growing up on issues of ‘Treasury pa- 
per. No such progress could have been made in 
the British public debt, if responsible loans and 
taxes had been resorted to. 

Mr. B. deprecated the whole policy of these 
Treasury notes as being the most dangerous species 
of paper money—as being contrary to the intent of 
the Constitution, and the practice of the Govern- 
ment under the aiministrations of Washington, 
Jefferson, the two Adamses, Monroe, and Jack- 
son, and only tolerated in Mr. Madison’s time on 
account of the war—and as being at war with all 
our talk about the gold carrency, the hard money, 
the Indepeudent ‘Treasury bill, and all our pro- 
mises to keep alive, and preserve, the only standard 
of value which the wisdom of the world has yet 
discovered. 

Mr. B. reminded Senators of the origin of the 
British debt, and how it had grown up, in the short 
space ofa century and a half, from the small sam 
of twenty millions sterling, to the frightful amount 
of four thousand five hundred millions of dollars. 
This vast debt had grown up, chiefly upon Treasu- 
ry notes, called in England exchequer bills. The 
way of raising the debis was this: When the Minis- 
try needed money, they applied to Parliament for 
leave to issue exchequer bills. The leave was 
granted, the bills made payable on time, and wih 
interest, and the present wants of the Treasury 
thus supplied. When the bills became due, and it 
was not cunvenient to pay them, the first resource 
was to pay old bills wita new ones; and the next 
was to iund them, and make a permanent debt of 
them. Sometimes the interest would be raised, to 
prevent them from coming in fora while. This 
has been the course of things in England. It is 
thus that her enormous debt has been created—has 
grown up to its mountainous size, without shocking 
and alarming the people as it grew. And are we 
not now taking this same course? Are we not is. 
suing our exchequer bills,as a matter of course? 
Are we not taking up old bills with new bills? And 
is not the prospect of having them funded now 
staring us in the face? Do not the friends of the 
new Administration allege the existence of a new 
national debt, created by us, and more than hint at 
the necessity of funding it? 

Mr. B. said the bill now before the Senate pro- 
posed the issue of five millions of these notes, not 
to meet a debt of that amount, but to provide for a 
tempoiary deficiency which may exist in the Trea- 
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sury during some partof the present year. He 


understood the Secretary and the trends of the pre- 
sent Administration to stand upon the position, 
that the income of the year will be enual to the ne. 
cessary appropriations of the year; but that the ex. 
penditares being heavier in March and September 
than in other months of the year, on account of the 
pensions and some other large items, it will be ne- 
cessary to have something .more for those two 
months than the current revenue at the time wil] 


| bringin; and, therefore, a temporary supply is want- 


ed, which can be reimbursed in the course of the 
year out of the existing income. This is what he 
(Mr. B.) understood; and it seemed to him to be a 
proper case for a brief loan, such as was constantly 
made under like circumstances during all ad- 
ministrations, except that of Mr. Madison, during 
the war with Great Biitain, and the administration 
of Mr. Van Buren, under the difficulties imposed 
by bank suspensions. Mr. B. conceived it to be 
no objection to a loan to say that short loans can- 
not be made. He believed that very long loans, 
and very short ones, were the kind most easily 
made; and that the United States had never yet 
failed to make a loan of either kind; and never 
will, while it preserves the character of paying to 
the day. It has that character now, and, while it 
preserves it, can borrow as much as it wants, and 
more than it ought. 

Mr. B. said he would prefer a brief loan in the 
present case, because, it was clear that the amount 
could be reimbursed out of the current revenue 


| during the present year? Were it otherwise, and 


| could the loan not be reimbursed out of the cur- 


rentrevenue, he (Mr. B.) wou!d be willing to lay 
duties for the purpose; but not duties on French 


| silks and French wines, but on luxuries coming 


from beyond the Cape of Good Hope, and from 
countries wiih which we had no commercial trea- 
ties, nor any commerce of a kind to affect or dis- 
turb our own pursuits of industry. The Asiatic 
commerce, from beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 
presents a proper subject for the levy of a small 
revenue, if any is wanted. It is a commerce fed 
principally by bard money, no way dependent upon 
our agricalture, no way connecied with our do- 
mestic indastry, and large enough to yield a hand- 
some income; and the whole of it coming under the 
character of luxuries. Silks, teas, spices? fine cot- 
tons, were the principal articles of this trade; and, 
except the cheapest descripiion of teas, which might 
be excepted from tax, the whele might be con- 
sidered as laxuries. This trade, Mr. B. said, now 
averaged about ten millions of dollars per annum, 
of which above eight millions were free of duty, 
and the remainder subject to a very small duty, 
To this commerce he would look, with the excep- 
tion of the low priced teas, for an imposition of 
duties, if additional revenue was needed, in pre- 
ference to French silks and French wines; but be- 
lieving that no additional revenues were necessary 
at this time, he should vote for none, either on 
Asiatic or European productions. 

Mr. B. said that as long ago as the year 1826 his 
attention had been turned to the fact of occasional 
and temporary deficiency in the revenue, arising 
from fluctuations in the amount of imported goods. 
From these fluctuations it must result that the same 
rate of duties will give different amounts of income 
in different years—an excess in one year and a de- 
ficiency in another. By the sinking fund act of 
1817, two millions were to be kept in the Treasury 
to answer the demand during these occasional de- 
ficiencies; but he (Mr. B.) objecied to keeping any 
amount on hand for that purpos>, and woald pre- 
fer a permanent act, authorizing the Administra- 
tion for. the time being, to borrow a limited sum, 
say three or four millions, if found necessary to 
carry into effect the appropriations made by Con- 
gress. 

Mr. B. cencluded what he now had to say, on 
the subject of these Treasury notes, with saying 
that experience had developed a new objection to 
them of the most serious character to the South 
and West. It was their inevitable tendency and 
effect to draw the specie of those sections of the 
Union to the Atlantic cities, where it lay until the 
rate of the foreign exchanges carried it to Europe. 
The course was this: these Treasury notes all 
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flowed to the great centre of our moneyed opera- 
tions—to New Yorlt; when due, specie was order d 

from the South and West to redeem thems and as 
there was nothing in the course of trade to carry 
specie back again, it lay there until events carried 
it to Europe or the East Indies. This had been 
the case with the Treasury notes heretofore issued; 
they had occasioned an immense drain of specie 
from the South and Wes'; they had done immense || 
injury to the South and West; the same would be the 
case with all that shonld be issued hereafter; and 
he (Mr. B.) would look upon this bil', if it was 
acted upon to the extent of its limit, as an order to 
transfer five millions of hard doilars from the 
South and West to New York and Philadelphia, 
thence to take its departure to Europe, when the 
course of trade made it profitable to export 


specie. 
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THE PUBLIC FINANCES. 
SPEECH OF MR. BARNARD, 


OF NEW YORK. 

In the Houte of Representa'ives, January 18, 1841— 
the House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union upon the bill making pro- 
vision for the issue of five millions of Treasury 
notes— 

Mr. BARNARD rose, and spoke neatly 48 fol- 

ows: 

Mr. Chairman: I had occas‘on last year to pre- 
sent my views in regard to the issuing of Treasury 
Hotes by this Government, in the form proposed by 
this bill. I have no doubt of the constitational 

ight of this Government, being authorized by law, 
to borrow money, and to give for such money its 
bonds or its notes as evidences of debt. I fave no 
doubt of our coastitutional right to authorize the 
Secretary of the Treasury to issue promi:sory 
hote’, payable at a future day, with or without in- 
terest, tostich of the public crediters as are willing 
t0 receive them; inslead of receiving payment in 
cash. At the same time,I do not think this the 
best mode of borrdwing money; or of paying debts. 
Both may be resorted to under the presstire of cir- 
cumstances, but neither should ever be without such 
apology for it. 
_ My great objection to Treasury notes as proposed 
to bé issuéd by this bill, which does but adopt the 
rovisions of the Treastiry note act of last session, 
s, that under it paper may be issued designed to 
cottie, and which would become, a common me- 
idm of payment and circulation between the Go- 
vernment and its debtors afid Sreditors, and, as far 
as it would go, acomm»n money medium in ¢ircas 
lation inthe community. Such paper, not resting 
on specie as a basis, like sound convertible bank 
paper, but resting wholly on the faith and credit of 
the Government, is nothing more and nothing less 
than bills of ¢redit. It is precisely that description 
of paper to which ail the evils and all the odium of 
bills of crédit attached in the earlier periods of out 
history, and is precisely what the Constitution pro- 
hibits to the States, and what this Government it- 
self has no authority to employ.. These views, as 
I have said, were expressed fully on a former occa- 
sion, 

At present I have other and very different objec- 
tions t) urge to this bill, or rather to the measure 
for which this bill provides This is a fiscal mea- 
sure, and a measure of relief. As suchI do not 
agree thatit is either a proper or an adequate mea- 
sure. It supposes that there is or willbe a deficit 
of means in the Treasury to meet the demands up- 
on it, in the whole or some part of the year 1841; 
and that that deficit may amount to five millions of 
dollars, but not more. It supposes also, since it is 
not accompanied, as the act of borrowing by the 
Government always should be, by some measure 
for ultimate supply and repayment, that if the 
notes issued shall not be redeemed, as the bill itse!f 
seems to anticirate on its face they will be, out of 
current revenues within the present year, they will 
be redeemed out of current revenues in the year 
1842, the revenue laws standing just as they now 
do. Such, indeed, in both the particulars now re- 
ferred to, is the position and argument of the hono- 
rable chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
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diessed us on the subject. 

Now, sir, I think that, in all this, there is great 
and manifesterror. [ think, in the first place, that 
we wan, for the service of 1841, over and above 
a'l revenue and receipts from all sources, under 


| existing laws, ten millions of dollars, instead of 


five, including a small and n-cessaty balance in 
the ‘Treasury, such as always should be provided 
for. And then, I think that neither in 1841 nor in 
1842 will it be possible to redeem either ten mil- 
lions or five millions, or any other amount, how- 
ever small, of outstanding debt, by the application 
of ordinary revenue, after the support of Govern- 
ment shall have been provided fof, unless there 
shall be a material amendment of our fevenue 
laws, made now, or made, at any rate, at no dis- 
tant day. Things remaining as they are, I com- 


| pute an actual deficit for the service of the present 


year of at least seven millions and a half of dol- 
lars. This supposes that the receipts from cus- 
toms may reach sixteen millions; the Secretary 
estimates them at ninete-n millions. But what an 
empty aecount will the Treasury exhibit in 1842, 
when, as the Secretary shows, five millions of du- 
ties go off under the compromise act, and when 
the whole sum realized from customs, as he thinks, 
will not exceed ten or eleven millions of dojlars? 
How is the Treasury, then, to pay all current ex- 
se and redeem also several millions of 

eo 

These remarks Will indicate sufficiently the grounds 
of my present opposition to this measure. It wants | 
propriety and it wants adequacy. Money ovght | 
not to be borrowed ty this Government on bills of 
credi'; prepared and designed for circulation; nor | 
is there rO# any such exigency as would justify a 
tes»rt to ‘his mode of paying off the public credi- 
tors in promis, insieact of cash. This is one ob- 
jection; the other is, that, whether it be designed to 
pay with these notes, or to bortow with them, or 
both, the amount proposed to be realized is utterly 





insufficient, in the first place; and then, no provi- | 


sion whatever is made for their redemption or for 
supplying to the Treasury a competent revenue for 
the comigg year. In the want of these two things 
—an aiequate supply, by borrowing, in addition 
to all receipts from ordinary sources, for the ser- 
vice of 1841; and a preserit amendment ef the re- 
venue laws, with a view to increase the amount 
reccivable for duties in 1842—in the wantand ne- | 
glect of these two thingy, if they shall be neglected, 
will arise, in my opinion, an inevitable necessity 
for resorting to an extra or early session of Con- 
gress, after the present Congress shall have ex- 
pired. kt is the solemn and sacred duty of the pre- 
sent Administration, holding the political power in 
both branches of the Legislature, to take care that 
that burden shall not fall on the Government and 
the country. 

But, Mr. Chairman, in order to understand how 
inadequate this measure is to the real exigencies of 
the public service, it will be necessary that we 
should possess ourselves of a pretty full view of 
our financial condition, and of the state and pros- 
pects of the Treasury; and to this task I shall now 
address myself. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Jowes) de- 
precates the mingling of political considerations 
with the discussions on this bill. I sir, shall, not 
be the first to introduce politics into this debate- 
Certainly it could be no patt of my purpose, on 
this occasion, to assail the Administration, or any 
body connected withit. It would be out of time 
and out of character to begin a warfare, at this 
day, on a fallen and expiring Administration. 

At the same time, it must be apparent enough to 

ali that, if the Secretary of the Treasury in his an- 
nual report, and the President in his message, fol- 
lowing the Secretary, have fallen into gross errors, 
mistakes, and miscalculations, in the account they 
have givew us of the fiscal operations and affairs of 
the country, the earliest opportunity should be taken 
to make the necessary corrections, and set the 
whole matter in its true and proper light. So much 
is due to this House, which must act officially in 
the case;#o much is due to the country, which has 
a right to know, not only what we do, but the 
grounds of our proceedings 








Meany, (Mr. Jones of Virginia,} who has just ad- || 





s also. So much is due 
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; also to another interest, bound up intimately as it 
} must be, for good or for evil, with the interest and 
| honor of the whole land, and which has a right to 
|| demand protection against all fraud and imposition, 
| if any such has been attempted, which I do nos 
charze, aud, at any rate, against the evil conse- 
quences to itself of error and mistake, into which 
others may have fallen. I allude, of cours-, to the 
in-coming Administration. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I believe that the condition 
of the country, in regard to ils finances, is ove of 
| deep embarrassment and difficulty, bordering on 


bankruptcy and dishonor. Government is the 

agent of a great estate; out of which it is the agent’s 

proper business to raise revenue enough, year by 

year, to serve both for its preservation and its im- 
| provement. Bat the estate has not paid its own 
| way. It has been, on the whole, perhaps, suffi- 

ciently prodactive, if good economy had been ob- 

served; but, of what it has produced, too large @ 
share, I am afraid, has gore for the benefit of the 
agent and those in hisemploy. The owners had 
certainly realized very little from it; and, so far 
from any improvement having been made, the very 
effort or attempt at improvement, in some matters 
of the highest consequence, has been openly aban- 
doned, and the iaheritance suffered to run down 
into a state of dilapidation and decay. In the 
mean time, vastly more money has been actuaily 
expended, somehow or other, than ever before, in 

the same space of time; for the agent has found u 

cenvenient to seize upon and convert to his use, in 

his management of affairs, very many millions of 
| property, not the current proceeds of the estate, be 
| loeging to his owners; all, all now consumed and 
| gone, And, notwithstanding this profnse and ex- 
| travagant expenditure, besides ihe abandonment, or 
| neglect, of many valuable interests, already re-erred 
| to, it is found that, in many cases, the creditors of 
| the Government have not been honorably or fairly 
| dealt with; that claims and demands to a large 
| amount, and which could not be resisted or deferred 

with jastice or with honor, have been denied or post- 
poned; and, fiaally, that this agent is about to hand 
over to his successor in office a deficient and ex- 
hausted Treasury, and an impoverished estate, with 
a heavy burden of undisclosed debt resting upon it. 

Very different indeed, however, from all this is 
the view which the President presents in his fare- 
well report to Congress and the people. It is evi- 
dent that the President has done in this case pre- 
cisely what the honorable chairman of the Ways 
and Means has just told us this House ought to do. 
We ought, he says, to rely implicitly on the state- 
ments and estimates of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. To whom should we go—to whom can 
we go—but to thee, thou most wise and accurate 
Head of Finance! Well, the President has done 
this; he has sat down humbly at the feet of this 
clear-headed Minister of Money, and learned of 
him. Look isto the report of the Secretary, and 
then into the message, and you will see that the 
President has given us no Iessons, no information 
or instruction whatever, in finance, bi’ jast such 
as he had first learned out of the financial gospels 
according to Mr. Woodbury. Hear what the Pre- 
sident says, Mr. Chairman: 

“The present sound condition of their finances, and the suc- 
cess, &¢, are matters upun which the people and Government 
of the United States may well congratulate themselves.’ 

“From the commencement of this period, {the commence 
ment of his administration,] tothe present day, every demand 
upon the Government, at home and abroad, has been promptly 
rhe small amount of Treasury notes, not exceeding four and 
a half millions of dollars, still outstanding, &c. may be redeemed 
out ofaccruing revenue,” &e. =~ 

“The available balance in. the Treasury on the lst January 
next (1941) is estimated at one million and a hatf of collars. 
This sum, with the expected receipts from all sources during 
the next year, will, itis believed, be sufficient to enable the Go- 
vernment to meet avery, Gengomen, and leave a suitable be- 
7 ie ws Tine ¢ Goveramest is,} as is believed, the only Go- 
vernment which, having fully and faithfully paid all its credi- 
tors, has also relieved itself entirely from det.”* : 

“The facts here stated (4 recital just mace] fully authorize the 
assertion that all the purposes for which this Government was 
instituted have been accomplished during four years,” &c. 
and “that this has been done when the ordinary revenuce of 
the Government were generally decreasing,” &c. ; 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am forced to take issue 
with the President—or rather, I shou'd say, with 
his Seeretary—on every one of these bold positions 
and statements, and to give toevery one of them, 
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as | do, a bold contradiction and denial. There is 
not one of them that will bear examination and 
the test of facts. I shall examine them in order, 
aod with some particularity. In this work, | must 
use such facts and data as I have been able to 
gather for myself, without the aid of those import- 
ant disclosures which I had hoped, before this time, 
to have the benefit of, under my resolation of in- 
quiry, introduced at an early day in the session, 
and directed to the Secretary of the Treasury. I 
hope yet, under favor of the House and the friends 
of the Secretary here, to get the information sought 
for by that resolution, before the session end-; 
when, I believe, it will be found, the truth and the 
whole truth being honestly told, that things are 
even worse in the department of finance than our 
— apprehensions have led us to suppose them 
to be. 

Mr. Chairman, I begin my examination of the 
positions assumed by the President—assumed al- 
ways, I conclude, on the authority of the Secreta- 
ry—with that unqualiGéed claim and declaration, 
made, of course, to confirm and illustrate the some- 
what boastful allusion to the general sound condi- 
tion of the finances, and the success which has at- 
tended their management—the declaration that, in 
the whole four years of his administration, “every 
demand upon the Government, at home and abroad, 
has been promptly met.” 

Sir, what is meant by meeting demands promptly? 
What would a business man be understood to 
mean, who should be found walking up and 
down Chestnut street, or Wall street, proclaiming to 
every one be might meet, while rabbing bis hands 
with self satisfaction, that he had prompily met 
every demand vpon him? Suppose it were uni 
versally known of him on ’Change tha, whether 
dishonest or only unfortunate, he had found it con- 
venient, for a series of months together, to make 
terms with many of his creditors, some of whom 
had been kind enough, trusting to their knowledge 
of his ultimate responsibility, and his general good 
credit, to take for their debts and demands, due 
and past due, instead of cash payment, his own 
promissory note, payable one year after date, 
bearing such rate of interest, not exceeding six per 
cent. and not always above a mill or two, as they 
could bargain for? What would be thought of 
such a man and his bold declaration of habitual 
and invariable promptness in meeting all demands 
upon him? Well, sir, what bas this Government 
been doing for four years pa:t? In that time it has 
issued twenty-five millions of Treasury notes—and 
now asks authority to issue five millions more; aud 
of this twenty-five millions, I know not how 
much, but very much of it, has been issued di- 
recily to creditors in payment, or rather in post- 
ponement of the payment due to such creditors— 
yet every demand upor the Government has been 
promptly met! One who pays a debt past due, 
with his own promissory note, may change, and 
does change, the form of indebtedness, but certainly 
not the fact of indebtedness. If he gives a nego- 
tiable note, he may change his creditor, satisfying 
one by raising up another to take his place, but the 
debt remains, True, in this case, the immediate 
demand is mei; but how met? Not, certainly, 
with payment in cash, which is what the creditor 
wanis, but with a bit of paper, which is nothing 
more nor less than an authority to the holder to 
go into the money marke!, and borrow, in the 
name and for account of the Government, money 
enough to pay himself with, of any body who will 
lend it. Sir, brokers are a very odious tribe to the 
present Administration and its supporters; and the 
Administration has furnished, in four years, more 
business to brokers, through the issve of its pro- 
missory notes and “Treasury and Sub-Treasury 
drafts, than they have had, I venture to say, out of 
the operations of apy twenty, or fifty, perhaps, of 
the largest proprietors and dealers in the land. In- 
stead of cash payments, which the Government 
ought always to make, it has dealt extensively in 
its own paper—its notes and its drafts; articles of 
trafic and brokerage, and sometimes bearing one 
value and sometimes anetber in the market—some- 
times above par and sometimes below. A Govern- 


ment dealing thus with its creditors had best talk as, 
little as possible about the promptness with which’ 
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it meets demands upon it. If some have been fa- 
vored or fortunate enough to gain preniums on 
their paper received from the Government, othei:, 
I am well advised, have sufferei losses on theirs. 
Some of the poor clerks in the Departments in this 
city, 1 think, might testify to lotses, if they would. 
But their demands were promptly met, and they 
were satistied. Oh, yes; it was better to be satis- 
fied with the loss of a small per cent. on their sala- 
ries, than be turned adrift, and lose salary and all 
together. They were satisfied! And so was I 
satisfied, sir, when, at the close of the /ast session, 
I received, for a litle balance of per diem due me, 
first the Speaker’s note, and then, upon that, a 
Treasury note or two in part payment, thouzh the 
gold had been demanded at the Treasury, in my 
name. for the whole—just by way of experiment. 
Sir, it has been said, and the accounts of these 
things have frequently been published, that the 
drafts of the Government drawn on depositaries or 
holders of public money, and issued to satisty cre- 
ditors, have eften been protested and dishonored. 
I suppose the fact to be so, though I am not pre- 
pared to state iton my own or any certain and re- 
liable authority. I feel much more cer‘ain of ano- 
ther fact, and that is, that drafis drawn by con- 
tractors, agents, and officers—drawn under autho- 
rity, and in due and legal form, on the Treasury, 
for moneys due and payable, sometimes for Jarge 
amounts, and where the exigency of the pub'ic ser- 
vice made the demand urgent and imperative—tkat 
such drafis have, in more instances than one or a 
few, been refused and rejected. It must be known 
somewhere, and in some derartment of the Go- 
vernment, if such things have occurred; I believe 
they have; and, if so, it affords a most apt illastra- 
tion of the boast that “every demand upon the Go- 
vernment has been promptly met.” 

But, sir, without dwelling further on the paper 
transactions of the Government, and its delinquen- 
cies as a debtor under the use cf such paper, I will 
come to some instances—-a few, just by way ofex- 
ample and specimen—which do not seem to me to 
accord perfectly well with the assumption that 
‘every demand upon the Government has been 
promptly met.” 

In looking into the recent report of the Quarter- 
master General, I was struck with the tone of jast 
complaint—so I read the document—in which he 
there indulses. Last year he presented an esti- 
mate, as was his duty, for the service in Fiorida. 
That estimate was six hundred thousand dollars. 
And now he states the fact thathe was REQUIRED 
to modify and reduce that estimate one-half! Only 
three hundred thousand dollars, therefore, were 
appropriated. And what has been the ccnse- 
quence? Why, just what was known must hap- 
pen. General Jesup says: “there are outstanding 
claims to a considerable amount, arising out of the 
volunteer and militia service, which have been re- 
cognised by the Executive, and for the prompt 
payment of which funds are required; and he 
urges importunately, that, for this object ard for 
current service, an immediate application be made 
to Congress for at least four hundred thousand 
doliars. I have seen a letier from a highly respec- 
table gentleman on the spot, or near it, to his friend 
in this House, in which the amount of arrearages 
due to volunteers and militia, &c. is stated at not 
less than $300,000. So, then, Mr. Chairman, we 
bave here demands for volunteer and militia ser- 
vice in Florida, due and past due, running up to 
hundreds of thousands of dollars, recognised by the 
President, and yet not paid. And why not paid? 
Oh, of course, because there was no appropriation: 
and how can money be paid, be the Treasury 
never so fall, without an appropriation! Well, 
and why was there not en appropriation? Why, 
that was cut down—cut down by positive order and 
command-——when it was just as well knoown as it is 
now, that the money would be required and want- 
ed. In short, you—this Government—putting 
forth a boastful claim that you had met every de- 
mand promptly—you declined and refused, at the 
proper time, to make an appropriation to meet 
debts and demands which, at that very time, you 
meant ¢o contract and create; and this you did—I 
think you must be cententto bear this im 


ment—this you did deliberately, intending to co- | 
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ver yourself behind the legal excuse of ‘‘no appro- 
priation,” from the approach and the reproaches 
of your own delayed, suffering, and abused credi. 
tors. You employ citizen soldiers in the field for 
months together; you promise to pay them and pro. 
vide for their subsistence and comfort; you suffer 
larze arrearages to eccumula’e against you; you 
recognise the debt; but when payment is demanded, 
your answer is—‘‘no appropriation.” The true 
and only honest answer would be—no money. 
That is thesecret why you do not pay. It is in- 
convenient, at least, for you, and you want the 
next Administration to pay it. No appropriation ! 
Common honesty required you to make it at the 
last session. But it was omitted then—then the 
debt was only in prospect; now, however, it is re- 
ality, and why is the appropriation not now to be 
made? Look to the estimates of your Secretary— 
do you find any such item there as this? No, no; 
after the debt has become due long since; after it 
has been “recognised by the President,” and after 
the earnest appeal made by the Quartermaster 
General—after all, your old excuse stands goo’. 
You have made no appropriation, and you propose 
to make none! at least itis notin the estimates of 
the Secretary—of that Secretary who teaches the 
President to make proc'amation to all the world 
that this is a Government which promptly meets 
all demands upon it. 


Well again, sir. Before this Government puts 
forth its claim .to s> much credit for honorabie 
dealing with its creditors, it seems tome it would 
have been prudent at least to have taken’ care that 
there were no very flagrant caces to be alleged 
against it of neglect and refusal to redeem its faith 
solemuly p'edged. By a treaty with the Che- 
rokees, ratified in 1836, the United States agreed 
that such Cherokee warriors as were engaged on 
the side of the United Siates in the last war with 
Great Britain and the Southern tribes of Indians, 
and who were wounded in the service, should be 
entitled to pensiens. The Secretary of War ia his 
recent report urges the demand of these warriors on 
the notice of the President. ‘They are very desti- 
tute,” says the Secretary, ‘“‘and the good faith of 
the Government is pledged in their favor.” Here 
are demands, then, due for four years, under 
solemn treaty stipulation, and, during all that 
period they have not cnly not been met, but there 
has been no effort ani no disposiiion to meet them. 
No appropriation has been asked of Congress, 
none is now asked, nor would those in Congress 
who might be disposed to have the faith of the 
Goverament kept have been permitted by the 
Administration at any time, I suppose, to pass an 
act in fulfilment of this treaty. These miserable — 
Cherokee warriors, who fought for you, and shed 
their blood in your quarrel, wounded and disabled, 
have received your promise of a pittance where- 
with to render the fragment of their broken life 
comfortable or endurable, and for years you delay 
and refuse to pay as you have promised. You, 
you, do this, who make it your loud boast that all 
demands on you are promptly met. 


Mr. Chairman, there are other illustrations be- 
hind of the prompt manner in which this Adminis- 
tration has metall demands upon it. Take the 
case of those works of public improvement, our 
harbors and rivers, and the Cumberland road, 
heretofore carried on, but abandoned midway in 
the operations upon them during the last two years. 
The engineers tell us of arrearages on these works, 
not as large perhaps asthey were numerous—de- 
mands outstanding against them; some of which 
must have been long outstanding, and not there- 
fore promptly met, and many of which would not 
have beeu met at all, at least under this Adminis- 
tration, if the engineers had not, during the last 
summer, sold off public property connected with 
these-‘works, expressly to raise the means for this 
object Col. Abert tells us that “sales were 
absolutely nec-ssary, in many cases, in order to 
raise funds to liquidate small demands against the 
works.” I have great doubts whether all 
mands agaifst these sy Wh eobiatipdahs nea 
dated; and, if they have, the eoatemptible 
tardy mode in it has ‘been done aptly 
trates the ideas 
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tain of what it is to be faithful aad promptiu the 
d scharge of honest debts. 
And thea, Mr. Chairman, how has it been with 
the operations of the past year on the barracks and 
fortifications of the country? One or two cases, I 
suppose, May serve as an example for all. A 
stinted appropriation was made for these works 
last year. Under authority granted by Congress to 
order, the application of these moneys was post- 
ned by the President, so that, to use Gereral 
esup’s language, “the operations have been lim't- 
ed, with a few exceptions, to paying outstanding 
claims,” ete. This, one would suppose, would 
have effectually arrested the progress of these 
works; under any other Government, such would 
have been the effect. But no such thing here. 
“Owing to.a demand for employment,” says Col. 
Totten, a most werthy gentleman and able officer, 
mortified and stung, I am sure, as a high-minded 
and honorable man, by such a condition of things, 
“Owing to a demand for employment on the part of 
laborers, mechanics, and contractors, we have been 
enabled to do something,” &c. In other words, to 
tell the story plain'y myself, and relieve Colonel 
Totten, the case is this: Tne Government is en- 
gaged in constructing fortifications, which are large 
and expensive works, and are carried on by yearly 
appropriations. It Las in its employ on these 
works superintendents, and contractors, and me- 
chanics, and laborers, most of whom, at least ma- 
ny of whom, make their arrangements, domest'c 
and otherwise, with reference to permanent em- 
ployment on these works, from the commencement 
to the completion of them, running, of course, 
through a number of years. They know that these 
are works undertaken by Government—a wealthy 
old gentleman, who generally does what he says he 
willdo. Such a thing as failure or bankruptcy is 
not thought of. These contractors, mechanics, and 
laborers are on the grousd prompily with the re- 
tarn of every working season, invited by the Go- 
vernment, and taught to expect nothing else than 
to go on with their work as usual, and to be paid 
for it, of course. Then comes the Government, by 
its agent, and, to their bitter disappointment, an- 
nounces that funds are low, and prompt payment 
for labor is not to be expected. To work or starve 
—this is the condition of labor all over the world. 
What shall these men do? Their business is here, 
and they have no employment elsewhere, and might 
not now be able to find any. Well, this creates, to 
be sure, “a demand for employment”—a_ pressing 
demand. The Government, too, is as urgent to 
have the work done as they are to doit, and the end 
is, they are employed, and goto work. They will 
earn the money, and though the Government can- 
not pay, it will owe; and with this debt or demand, 
by selling it, or pledging it, or in some way, but of 
course not without serious sacrifice and loss, they 
will continue to real:ze something out of it for their 
current necessities. 

Now, sir, this is precisely what has taken place. 
I have now in my hand a letter from an intelligent 
and worthy gentleman, a personal friend of mine, 
residing at Oswego, by which I am informed that, 
during the past seasun, the work on the fort at that 
place was carried on onacredit. It was under- 
stood, and so stipulated oa the part of the Govern- 
ment, that payment was not to be demanded or ex- 
pected before April next; nor would any evidence 
of debt be given, except by a credit entered on the 
books ef the superintendent. It was permitted, 
however, graciously to the poor laborer, to transfer 
his demand, and the purchaser had his name no- 
ted on the book opposite to the account. My corre- 
spondent has furnished me with a copy of one of 
the orders under which these transfers are made, 
drawn by a laborer who makes his mark, with cer- 
tain cabalistic letters of the superintendent noted on 
it, by way of recognition. The paper might, per- 
haps, with propriety, be added to some others, as 
one more specimen of the ‘‘better currency” of the 
Government. 

But I have given this case as an example of the 
prompt manner in which the Administration has 
met all demands upon it. By a species of moral 
coercion it compels its creditors, who ought to be 
paid promptly in cash every Saturday night, to 
sabmit to an unjast and cruel delay of payment for 


several months, and to resort, therefore, to the ne- 
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cessity of hawking the credit of the Government in 
the market on petty accounts, with serious loss to 
themselves; and then, having done this, it tarns 
round, in the face of such a transaction, and blows 
a trumpet of praise to itself for having promptly 
met every demand upon it! 

I will allude to one other case, very much ia 
point. I am informed, and I believe correctly, 
that, to carry on operations on the important works 
of Fort Schuyler, on the East River, a sum of mo- 
ney was borrowed of one of the banks in New 
York—the Mechanics’ Bank, | think—borrowid 
for six months on an interest of three per cent. for 
that time. Here, then, the contractors, mechanics, 
and laborers, and those who furnished supplies, 
were paid ia cash, and paid promptly; yes, paid 
promptly in cash, but with a rigid and invariable 
deduction from the old tota! of every account ren- 
dered of three per ccat. Here were accounts for 
work and labor performed, and provisions and sup- 
plies furnished, at stipulated prices; and before 
these accounts would be paid, a discount must be 
submitted to equal to the interest on the money for 
six months. Ia o'her words, and in effect, the cre- 
ditors themselves are obliged to borrow the money, 
using the name and credit of the Government, with 
which to pay their own demands on the Govern- 
ment, aleady due and past due, and to pay six 
months’ interest for it. How such a transaction 
may affect this Government I know not; bat I 
know that no private gentieman could ever hold up 
his head again in an honorable community, after 
he had once resorted to such a mode of meeting 
his engagements, 

But, Mr. Chairman, I should never be done, if I 
should attempt to go through the cases in detail of 
delinquency in the matierof prompt payment on 
the part of the Administration. I must be briet in 
what I have further to say about it. 

The Indian Department is full of instances of 
gross neglect and delinquency. So I understand 
and believe. Some hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars, it is believed, yet remain unpaid, under atrea- 
ty entered into with the Pottawatamies, I think, in 
1833. At the last session, we made an appropria- 
tion of $36,000 to carry into effect a treaty with 
the Stockbridge and Munsee Indians; and [I am 
told that not one dollar of it bas yet been paid. A 
payment has been asked for, on vouchers acknow- 
ledged to be sufficient, of the proper department 
here, and refused on the plea that arrangements 
had been made, or would be, for payment some- 
where else, and by an Indian agent. Payment has 
also, as I am told, been demanded of an Indina 
agent—the only one who could be thought of as at 
all likely to be entrusted with the case—and. no- 
thing could be obtained. Several cases of strong 
and urgent claim are mentioned by General Jesup 
inhbis report. One by the Choctaws, where their 
property, land, has been talren for a fort—taken for 
public use, and no payment made, or proposed to 
be made. And another claim on the part of the 
Creeks, on a positive agreement made with them 
by the General himself, some years ego, and no 
payment is made, or any disposition shown to make 
it. 

And, then, what has been the course of the Adi 
ministration in regard to claims, whether in the 
Departments or before Congress? [tis well under- 
stood that these claims in the Departments amount 
to a very large sam—probably to millions—claims 
growing out of the Florida war, and Indian affairs, 
and ether things. These demands have not been 
promptly met. In some cases, as I suppose, ap- 
propriations have been made to meet them, hut the 
accounts have not been adjusted. In other cases, 
there has been service according to law, and the 
demands are according to Jaw, but there has been 
no appropriation. I do hot doubt that the next 
Administration will find millions of these demands 
lying over under one pretence and another. We 
hear General Jesup complaining that disbursing 
and accounting officers are hung up in the Depart- 
ments for one or two years before they can get their 
accounts and demands adjusted. Before Congress, 
it is said, there are ten thousand claims now pend- 
ing. Nobody doubts that very many of these are 
just,and ought to be promptly paid. Yet, who 
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that was here at the last session of Congress fatied 
to observe the studied and systematic effort of the 
Administration, by every possible device, to pre- 
vent the action of Congress on this whole subject? 
And that effort sueceeded. Congress passed bills 
for private claims, in seven months, to the amount 
of $14,000! Justice and honor were sacrificed 
openly, with the sacrifice of the claims of the pub- 
lic creditors. Appeals to the mercy of the Govern- 
ment, as well as to its justice, fell unheeded oa the 
cold, dead ear of party. The rejection was as de- 
liberate as it was heartless; the appearance of 
tiings must be saved for the benefit of party; the 
Treasury must not bear the burden of these just 
dues atacrisis of so much political importance. 
And thus were thus dues boldly shuffled off. They 
amount, duubtless, to millions, and are left; with 
other things like them, as a legacy to the next Ad- 
ministration. He is a bold man, Mr. Secretary, 
who could claim, in the face of facts like these, 
and teach his master to claim for the Government 
the er-dit and the praise of having promptly met 
all demands upon it! 

But, Mr. Caairman, I pass from this point, to 
consider another, closely connected wiih this. A 
happy man is that President of these United States 
who can say, with trath, at the clo:e of his term, 
that, under his administration, ‘fall the purposes 
for which this Government. was institated have 
been accomplished;” and that is precisely what 
Mr. Van Buren says for himself. Sir, I solemnly 
declare that would gladly allow this declaration 
to psss without a word of animadversion from me, 
if I could do so without manifest injustice to the 
in-coming Administration. It is due, hcwever, to 
thise on whom the burden of Government is to 
fail afier the fourth of March, that the error, 
anounting te delusion, on which this position rests, 
shou'd be thoroughly exposed. In attempting this, 
{ shall care.ully avoid all differences with the 
President on matters involving constitutional doubt 
or difficulty. I shall say nothing, for example, of 
the course of the Administration in regard to cur- 
rency and credit. Many very important interests 
have been sacrified, during the last four years, in 
regard to which the President claims to shelter 
himself under a constitutional scruple. I shall re- 
spect that claim, on this occasion, and offer him no 
disturbance upon it. I shall take him, as I may 
find him, beyond this magic circle, and there is 
matter enough, in Heaven’s good name, with which 
to impeach the perfect accuracy of the self-satisfy- 
ing declaration to whica I have referred. 

if any body will take the trouble to look in‘o the 
reports of the present session from Departments 
and heads of Bureaus, ani note the number and 
variety of urgent recommendations for the public 
service which they will find there, and which are 
and have been all the while wholly neglected by 
this Administration, he will then be able to appre- 
ciate the force and value of the claim that “all the 
purposes for which this Government was instituted 
have been accomplished.” I will refer to a few 
things. 

The providing of proper barracks for the accom- 
modation of the army falls within the province of 
the Quartermaster General. These works are in- 
dispensable, and are required in various parts of 
thecountry. The last year “little was done,” Gen. 
Jesup says, “except to pay some oatstanding 
claims,” even on the small number of those works 
for which appropriations were made. The money © 
was withheld by the order of the President. The 
appropriations of the last year are to fall as an ex- 
tra burden on the Treasury inthe year 1841. But, 
besides this, there are a large number of cases pre- 
sen:ed as urgent by General Jesup, and urged also 
by the Secreiary of War, for which no provision 
v hatever has been made, and none is proposed. 

The Secretary alludes to the fact that 40,000 In- 
dians have been removed during the last four years, 
adding, therefore, that number to the multitude al- 
ready oa our Western border. These ave, most of 
them, dissatisfied, moody, and restless, brooding 
over wrongs, and waiting for the chances of re- 
venge. They are planted on the immediate con- 
fines of States and Territories belonging to this 
Union; and “the Government has contracted,” 
says the Secretary, “a solent obligation, not only 
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to defend that people when attacked, but to antici- 
pate the danger by erecting such works as will in- 
sare their safety, and inspire them with confidence 
in the means ea ployed for their protection.” Sure- 
ly, this must be something “for which this Govern- 
ment was jinstitated!” But what has been done? 
The Secretary recommends, for the Western fron- 
tier, the erection of posts which shall be made fire- 
proof, and so constructed as tc serve as defences 
with asmail garrison “against any number cf men 
not provided with artillery.””. What has been done? 
Nothing; and nothing is thought of by the present 
Administration. 


Permanent barracks and defences are wanted at 
Buffalc; wanted at Plattsburg, where the work has 
been suspended; wanted at or near Fort Gibson 
the most important and expesed point on the We:t- 
ern trontier; posts sre wanted at Spring river and 
Marais de Cyque, and the navigation of the Neo- 
sho and Osage requires to be improved as a milita- 
ry highway; one or more posts are required on the 
Missouri one on the St. Peter’s; one at or near 
Saady Lake; another at Fond du Lac, the south- 
wesiera extremity of Lake Superior; barracks and 
defences are required also at or near Detroit, and 
others in Maine. So at least says the Quartermas- 
ter General, backed by the Secretary of War, and 
yet no more notice is taken of any of these things, 
in the estimates for the year, than if we had neiiher 
army to provide for, nor country to defend. 

While on this point, I may add, also, that Col. 
Henderson, Commandant of Marines, thinks, also, 
that certain barracks are quite indispensable for the 
force under his command, which it would require 
$150,000 to construct. He gets $75,000 in the es- 
uumates as a special favor. The work, of course, 
is to be done at halves. 


Among other objects, not of the highest magni- 
tude, mentioned by Mr. Puinsett, as requiring atten- 
tion, reference is made to the importance of conti- 
nuing the surveys of our rivers and great lakes 
for military purposes; the want of new barracks at 
West Point; the want of a fire-proof building for 
the archives of the War Department; and the pro- 
priety at leavt of paying for the sites which have 
been selected and contracted for, for marine hospi- 
tals on the Western waters. Is any notice taken 
of these modest suggestions? By no means, The 
estimates maintain a dead silence on the whole 
subject. 

A military post or two for the concentration of 
troops, in the event of hostilities, is a very natural 
idea, and not altogether, perhaps, beyond the pale 
of those things “for which this Government was 
constituted.” The Secretary of War sugzests, with 
this view, a position near Albany for the Northern 
frontier, and another near St. Louis for the West- 
ern;and for the maritime frontier of the Gulf of 
Mexico, he thinks it important to establish a 
depot for armed steam-vessels, somewhere below 
the Falls of the Ohio. With what hope these sug- 
gestions are made, we may imagine, when we find 
the Secretary at the same time speaking, in a tone 
of utter despair, of his “having repeatedly recom- 
mended, without effect, the establishment of a na- 
uonal foundry.” 


Mr. Poinsett seems quite in earnest when he 
speaks of the neglected military defences of the 
country. Of the state of these defences on the 
Western border and against the Indians, we may 
judge by what I have said already. Nothing is, 
as yet, compete or hardly approaching completion 
in the defences for the long line of boundary be- 
tween the United States and the British provinces. 
And as for our maritime frontier, ‘the whole 
coast,” says the Secretary, “from Passamaquoddy 
Bay to the Sabine river, is exposed on every point 
not defended by Nature, to be invaded with impu- 
nity.” Indeed! In the event of a sudden rupture 
with a foreign Power, he may strike a fatal blow 
at any point he pleases; he may lay our cities under 
contribution, or reduce them to ashes, and pollute 
our soil with the foot of hostile soldiery; and yet 
the Administration of the last four years, which in 
all that time has failed to complete the defences of 
one single point on the whole coast, now retires, 
hugeing itself in it8 own arms with, all self-com- 
placency, and declaring that it has accomplished 
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all the purposes for which this Gcvernment was 
iastituted. 

There is another not unimportant interest, that 
has fared even worse at the hands of this Adminis- 
tration than the national defences. I mean the 
harbor and river improvements. They belong to 
commerce, the regulation of which appertains to 
this Government, and out of which it has its prin- 
cipal revenue and support. The Administration 
cannot shelter itself here behind constitutional 
scruples. A majority of its own friends in this 
House, I suppose, bave no,such scruples. And 
yet, for two years, every movement towards con:i- 
nuing these works—werks begun and prosecuted 
half-way, perhaps, to their completion—has been 
promptly met and voted down—nay, frowned and 
trampled down. About three millions of dojlars 
are asked by the Engineers for these works the pre- 
sent year—ithe whole of it for works partly exe- 
cuted—and not one dollar can or will be obiained. 
in my poor opinion, until these works are finished, 
nobody can say, with trath, that the Government 
has accomplished all the purposes, or even the 
most important of the purposes for which i) was 
instituted. 

There is one other interest which I must not 
omit to advert to in this connection, That Admi- 
nistration in this country which does not take care 
of the Navy, takes care of nothing. If it be guilty 
of neglect in this quarter, it is guilty, indeed, and 
deserves no credit for any thing. This sin, if com- 
mitied, should be deemed unpardonable. And 
what has this Administration done for the Navy, 
or rather what has it not neglected to du? I would 
not say a word to wound the estimable gentieman 
at the head of the Navy Department. I apprehend 
it is not altogether his fault, if the Navy bas ron 
down; and that the whole service is in a most 
wretched condition I suppose there can be no doubt’. 
The Navy Commissioners ¢stimate that, for a long 
time, the appropriations for “repairs,” &c. of ves- 
sels have not been eqaal to the actual loss and de- 
cay, while the “increase” has been very moderate. 
It will be seen that, instead of any reform or im- 
provement in this matter, less than ever is pro- 
posed to be done the present year. 

It seems that the task of making estimates for 
the naval service devolves on the Navy Commis- 
sioners; but at the same time they are-not at liber- 
ty to say how much that service really requires. A 
specific and restricted sum is given them, and they 
are to work out the problem with that; just so much 
canvass is furnished, with which they are required 
to dress up aline of batile ship ina full suit of 
sails, though there may not be really enough for a 
sloop of war. Officers and men must be paid, 
stores must be provided, and navy yards kept in 
order: that takes so much; and then so much is left 
for “repairs” and for “increase.” For “repairs,” 
a certain sum is indispensable, in order to preserve 
a value in vessels and stores equal to the original 
cost of the existing force already afloat. And 
now, Mr. Chairman, what do you suppose remains 
of the restricted sum to which the Cc mmissioners 
are limited for the ‘increase of the Navy” in 1841? 


Just one hundred thousand dollars—‘‘much less,” say 


the Commissioners, “than the average annual ap- 
propriations for this purpose for the last twenty. 
five years.” The Commissioners deem it indispen- 
sable to complete two steamers now in progress, 
and to commence a third; to complete, also, the 
frigate Congress, and to build another frigate to re- 
place the Gnerriere; and, for all this, they are 
limited, by an iron will above them, to the sum of 
one hundred thousand dollars; and this is called ac- 
complishing all the purposes for which this Govern- 
ment was instituted! 

It cannot surprise any body, after what we have 
now seen, to find the Secretary of the Treasury in- 
structing the President to aik for another laurel to 
be added to the brow of this Administration for its 
financial achievements. While every demand on 
the Government has been promptly met, and all its 
purposes accomplished, how will the world be as- 
tonished to learn that all this has been done ata 
time “when the ordinary revenues of the Govern- 
ment were generally decreasing?” A pretty plain 
intimation, as I read it, that the Administration has 
had nothing bwf ordinary revenues with which w 


accomplish so much. The Secretary is explicit on 

this point, ‘It follows, therefore,” so he concludes, 

‘that the current revenue, nctwithstanding all re. 

ductions, has been adequa‘e to defray both the or. 

dinary and extraordinary demands,” &c. How 
very just and true it is that the Adminisiration has 
met all demands on the Treasury, and has accom. 
plished all the purposes for which the Government 
was instiiuted, we have seen already; and just 
about as near the fact is the assumption that for ail 
the expenditures it has relied altogether on current 
revenue. It is true within jast about thirty-three 
millions, as nearly as | can ascertain. The Secre- 
tary contesses, indeed, to eight millions received 
from the Bank of the United States; but this, he 
says, went to pay off old funded debt—a debt we 
were often assured was paid off in General Jack. 
son’s time. And he remembers, too, that there are 

Treayury notes outstanding; but these are hardly 

worth considering, because they are sure to be paid 

off in 1841 out of current revenue. We shali ses 
about that directly. 

No, sir, the simple truth is that, in four years, 
this Administration, in supporting itself, and carry- 
ing on two wars—one on a handful of Indians in 
Florida, and another on the currency, credit, and 
business of the country—with very litle done to 
build up and sustain the public defences, or any of 
our greai national interesis—has expended thirty- 
three millions of dotlars over and above all current 
revenues. Here is the brief but significant ac- 
count! 

The report of the Secietary of the Treasury to 
Congress, at the September session of 1837, 
shows that there was of available means in the 
Treasury (including gums then on deposite 
with the States) on the Ist of January, 
1837 - . « $42,468,859 

There had been received, subsequently 
tothat date, from banks, &e. and 


found available - - - 1,670,137 


44,138,996 
- 28,000,000 
Leaving in the Treasury, say - - 16,000,000 
There has been received from the 

Bank of the United Siates on its 

bonds for stock sold - - 
There has been collected on old mer- 

chants bonds - : . 
There are Treasury notes 

ou'standing on the Ist . 

January, 1841 - $4,652,991 
Out of which deduct the 

balance estimated to be 

in the Treasury on that 

day—(though it is now 

acknowledged to be 

much less) - - 1,590,000 


oS 


Deposited with the States = - 


8,000,000 
6,000,000 


3,000,000 
Making, altogether,aroundsum of $33,000,000 


The Administration has got, all the while, what 
it could out of the estate—and the current revenues 
have not been small—and it has seized upon this 
little amount of thirty-three millions of other pro- 
—_ belonging to its owners, and has used that up 
also. 

And, now, Mr. Chairman, it is modest, to say 
the least of it, in the head of finance to inform us, 
through the President, that the revenues, from or- 
dinary sources of course, for there are now no 
others, diminished, as he says they have been, will 
be found abundant, in 1841, “to meet every en- 
gagement (debt on Treasury notes and al!) and 
leave a suitable balance in the Treasury,” &+. It 
has required eight millions a year, besides all eur- 
rent revenue, for this Administration to pay its 
way--and it has not paid its way, forit leaves 
large amounis of debt behind it, as I will show; but 
the next Administration can get on very well, not 
only doing without the yearly addition of eight 
millions, but actually paying off, in the very first 
year, several millions of outstanding Treasury note 
debt—to say nothing now of other 
providing for all ordinary expenditures.’ This, I 
say, is modest; and I must now examine, a litile in 
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detail, the basis of the estimates on which the Se. 


cretary comes to such extraordinary conclusions. 
We shall find, I think, that what the Secretary 
somewhere calls his “probability of a conjecture” 
is not altogether to be relied on. 

I begin with his estimate of charges falling on 
the Treasury in 1841, and I pronounce it aliogether 
below the mark. ‘Phe firstthing that strack me on 
looking into this estimate was the extraordinary 
difference between the total sam required for the 
service of 1841 and that which had been expended 
in 1848 and previous years. 

The Secretary’s estimates for 1841 stand thus: 
For new appropriations 
Under former acts of Congress, ex- 

clusive of public debt 


Total 
To which he adds for “omissions,” &c. 


864,000 


= $17,485,520 
1,764,480 


_— 








Total sum required for 1841, exclu- 
sive of public debt and Treasury 
noles - $19,250 000 


The expenditures of 1840, for ordinary purposes, | 
estimating, as the Secretary does, around sum of | 


five millions for the last quarter, have been 
$22 489,349. Bat the Secretary says the other De- 
partments estimate the expenditures of the last 
quarter at more than five millions. Taking them 
atthe average of the first three quarters, which 
must be nearer the truth, and the total expendi- 


tures in 1840, exclusive of debt and Treasury | 
I believe it will be | 
found they have not fallen below $24 000,000. Be. | 


notes, have been $23 319,131. 
tween this sum of $23,319 131, expended in 1840, 


and the sum shown in the Secretary’s table of es‘i- | 
matee for the like service in 1841, ($17,485,520,) | 


the difference is $5,833,611; and alter adding, as 
he does, more than a million and ihree qaartsrs for 
omissions and contingencies to the estimates for 
1841, the difference is still $4,069,131. 


Bat the difference between the estimates for 
1841, taking the Secretary’s highest sum, $19 250,- 
000, and the actual expenditures for the like pub- 
lic service in the former years of the present Ad- 
ministration, is still greater and more extraordina- 
ry. Thus, in 1839, excluding payments on ac- 
court of public debt, Treasury notes, and trust 
fands, the expenditures were $25,410,000; and in 
1838, they were $31,544,000. The difference in 
the one case is $6,169,000, and in the other 
$12,294,000. 


Another thing deserves to be noticed. The esti- | 


mates for the year are usually semmed up or re- 
ferred to in gross, under three heads, namely, civil, 
miscellaneous, and foreign intercourse; naval, and 
military. 

Now the reduction in the public expenditures in 
the course of this Administration, up to the present 
time, has been little or nothicg under the first two 
heads, but has taken place almost wholly under 
the head of “military.” 

Taus, under the head of ‘‘military,” the expea- 
ditures were: 


In 1838 - - - ~ $19,916,000 | 
In 1839 - - - - 14 266,000 
In 1840 (part estimated) - - 11,667,000 


Under the head of ‘‘civi',” &c. they were: 


In 1838 - - - - $5,666,000 
In 1839 (short sessionof Congress) 4918,000 
In 1840 - - - - 5,490,000 


And under the head of “naval,” they were: 


In 1838 - ‘ : - $5,941,000 
In 1839 - . : - 6,225,000 
In 1840 - : 2 - 6160,000 


For the year 1841, taking the table of estimates, 
a still further reduction is proposed under the head 
of “mil.tary,” while, at the same time, and for the 
_ first time, it is proposed to bring down the expendi- 
“ tares under both the other heads. 
Thetable of estimates stands thus: 


For military : : - $8,589,000 
For civil, &c. - : 3,450,000 
Fer naval - . . - 5,445,000 


These figures show how handsomely, in the opi- 
nion ofthe Secretary, the work of retrenchment 
may go on in the civil and naval depariments; but 


|| Our Western border? 
- $16,621,520 | 
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it has taken bim fail four years to make the dis- 
covery. 

But, seeing this great saving of several millions 
in the tota! amounts proposed for 1841, compared 





| 


wita the expenditures cf the last and previous |) 


years, the inquiry naturally arose, how is all this? 
Is the country less broad and extensive than it was? 
Are not its in'erests as various and as vast? Do 
not our limits exiend as far in the direction of the 
Restook, and in the direction of the Red river and 
the Arkansas as formerly? Is not the Briton still 
ononr Northern border, and the Indian still on 
Is not the Seminole still in 
Floridat Are notthe seas and oceans over which 
our commerce spreads itself as wide as ever? Has 
the civil list been cat down? Poes not our army 
number as before? Have we fewer ships and men 
t» keep afloat than formerly? Nothing of the sort 
that I can find. 

But the Secretary does tell us that he has himself, 
in his own Department, commenced some retrench- 
men!. Out of sixteen hundred officers in the cus: 
tom-house department, he has dispensed with the 
services of a few subordinates; he has reformed the 
revenue cutter service; and he has knocked out an 
eye or two among the light-houses—all very bene- 
ficial to commerce, no doubt; but he certainly has 
not saved by all this those millions which his di- 
minished estimates would indicate. No; but thee 
millions—they are saved, to be sure, in another 
way; and here we have the secret. 

The Secretary says in his report, (and the Presi, 
dent echoes the joyful sound:) 


“It is believed that the ordinary expenses of 1841 ought to 
fall some millions below those in 1840; as the pensions have 


diminished by deaths; fewer Indians remain to be removed, 
several expensive public buildings have been mostly finished; 
and hostilities with the Seminoles must be nearer to a close.” 


Well, sir, observe that all this is propesed as re- 
ducing the estimates for 1841—this present blessed 
year—and asredue ng the amount some millions. 
Was the Secretary dreaming? Compare the esii- 
mates for 1841 with those for 1840, and look at 
facts. How mach speculation does the Secretary 
make out of the deaths of pensioners? He proposes 
an appropriation for this year lees than that of the 
last by $350,000. But will death relieve him to 
that amount? No; what with old appropriations 
sanding over, added to the new, and to be applied 
to pensions, the saving, I apprehend, will not equal 
one half of that sum. 

In the Indian Department, very large sums are 
standing over to fallon the Treasury in 1841, and 
the new appropriations proposed for the present 
year are scarcely $30,000 less than those of the 
preceding year. I venture to say the actual ex- 
penditure will be greater in this department this 
year than last. 

As for the public buildings, the great saving in 
this quarter is soon told. The custom-bouse in 
New York is supposed to be out of the way. There 
was appropriated to this building last year $118,743. 
To three public buildings in ths city last yeer 
$330,000 were appropriated. I understand that the 
estimates of the architect the present year, for all 
buildings in this city, amount to $400,000. We 
shall find no saving here going very far towards 
making up the Secretary’s “some millions.” 

And, finally, as to the last particular named by 
the Secretary, under which this “some millions” 
was to be saved, namely, that “hostilities wish the 
Seminoles must be nearer to anend.”” Weil, Mr. 
Chairman, I should have great doubt of the fact of 
this war being nearer to an end than when it first 
began, if I did not recollect that this Administra- 
tion is nearer to an end. But we are to havea 
great saving in 1841, no! because this war is ac- 
tually to an end in 1841—I hope it may—but be- 
cause, in 1841, the war must be nearer to an end 
than in 1840! That, sir, is ciphering and logic 
worthy of the Seeretary. 

But, really, to talk of expenditures on account 
of this Florida busine-s being less this year than 
last, is mockery, or something worse. With oat- 
standing indebtedness on account of volunteers and 
militia to the amount probably of $300,090, the 
Paymaster General declaring that no provision has 
been made for paying these trcops, and that they 
have not been paid; with the Quartermaster Ge- 
neral urgently demanding, more than six weeks 


H. ot Rey 
220, $400,000, as a partial appropriation, to aa- 
swe: immediate and pressing necessities in this ser- 
vice; with the war still going on; and 2,000 volun- 
teers and militia in the field, and to remain in the 
field, as Mr. Poinsett shows iv his report; with 
these facts all before the Seeretary at the time, it is 
amazng how he should have brought his courage 
up to speak of a saving to the Treasury in 1841 in 
reference to this service. Last year; $300,000 was 
all that was appropriated for this service, the of- 
ficer making the estimate having been required— 
ordered—to cut it down to that sum; this year, un- 
less this Administration mean now to abandon the 
who'e concern, ihe Treasury must bear, not only 
the burden of the current service, buat the greater 
partof that of the last year also; and yet the Se- 
cretary is not afraid to talk to us of a great saving 
to be made in this quarter !* 

Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in all the official 
acquaintance we nave had wiih the Secretary of 
the Treasury calculated to inspire very implicit 
confidence in his accuracy. The last year his 
mark for new and permanent appropriations was 
$20,000,000; and he told us he thought the expen- 
ditares would be within that:um. With all the 
efforts of all the party to “keep the appropriations 
within the estimates,” about which so much was 
said or sang, they found it necessary to swell the 
appropriation to $23,686,037, and the actual ex- 
penditures of the year have not fallen much, if any, 
shortof $24 000,000. Mr, Woodbury is not nearer 
the true mark now than he was then. He pays to 
tie next President the equivocal compliment of 
supposing that, in bis hands, the same Government 
cau be administered this year, with the same pub- 
lic service, for nineteen and a quarier millions, 
which has cost the country, under the present 
Chief Magisirate, the past year, twenty-four, and 
in previous years twenty-five and thitty-one and a 
half millions. Give the next President time to 
make reforms, in such manner that the public ser- 
vice shall not suffer, and then it may be reasonable 
enough to expect retrenchment. 

Bur, sir, the omissions and deficiences of the Se- 
cretary’s estimates for 1841 are gross and glaring. 
He attempts to cover with a genera! sum, added to 
his “tables” of estimates, some of these omissions. 
With this general sum added, however, the whole 
estimate reaches only to $19,250,000, which is 
four millions and a half less than the expenditures 
for the same objects the past year, as we have 
seen. His “tables” contain nothing for private 
claims to be allowed by Congress, which may 
amount to a million; nothing for the Fiorida war, 
when two millions may be required; a very inade- 
quate sum for the war steamers and frigates neces- 
sary to be completed or put in progress the present 
year; nothing for navy pensions, when $150,000 
was wanted; nothing for public buildings in this 
city, for which $400,000 is required; nothing to 
pay large sums due, I suppose incontestably, to 
Maine, and to Georgia, and to some other States; 
nothing for the survey of the Northeastern boun- 
dary line; nothing to pay for the sites of marine 
hospitals on the Western waters, or for the hos- 
pitals themselves; nothing for the Président’s Hone, 
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* A letter from the Secretary of War to the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, dated Decemper 17, 1840, one 
month before this debate began, ciaamitng “estimates of ap- 
propriations for the continuance of the Florida war,” was 
finally, on the 2ist January, 1841, after having been referred to 
by Mr. Evans, a member of the committee, disclosed and Jaid 
before the House. — It must be observed that, in the estimates 
of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1841, adopted as correct 
by the chairman of = and —— im his speech of the 
13ch of January, not one dollar is asked for, ot pugue, for the 
Florida war. The Secretary of War, in his Mtter, shows that 
appropriations for this service, partly for arrears, to the 
amount of $2,385,329 75, are indispensable. This is one sin- 
gie item to be added to the Treasury estimates. Here is the 
sum of this account: 

Estimates for the Florida war, 1541, presented by the Secre 
tary of War. 

For arrearages of pay for militia and volunteers $260,690 10 

Fer pay of militia and-volw\eers now in service, 


for i841 - ° - 66,217 73 
For Quartermaster’s Department— 
Arrearages 
For 1841 - i,t ; * 
For subsistence for 1841 , © + 222,421 874 
For Medical Department , » * 16,000.00 
For Ordnance Depariment + ’ * 30,000 00 
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that the wornout tinsel now there may be replaced 
with furniture, as it ought to be, of good substan- 
tial American manufacture; and nothing for many 
other things which may be likely to find their way 
mito the appropriations. I greatly distrust these 
‘tables” of the Secretary, especially under the 
head of “miliary.” His estimates for 1841 are 
$8 500,000 wuder this head; last year they were 
$9,300,000; and the actual expenditures have been 
$11,600,000. 

But the point of greatest error and fallacy in his 
es'imates is still behind. in @ very obscure and in- 
volved paragraph of his report, he does refer to the 
matter to which I now allude. He admits that “a 
greater proportion of the outstanding appropriatious 
at the end of 1840 may be expended in 1841 than 
will be left unexpended of the new charges im- 
posed.” This requires elucidation; as what does 
not in this report? Nor does the Secretary give to 
the fact at which he here aims the force and effect 
which belong to it. I will explain. 

On the first of January in every year, it is found 
that large sums out of the appropriations of the 

.preceding year, have not yet been drawn from the 
reasury. In the first place, large amounts have 
been earned, and the money is due, but it has not 
yet been called for; and them other large amounis 
under these old appropriations have not yet been 
earned, but they will be in due time, and the money 
called for. In both cases, and for both amounts, 
these sums fall on the Treasury mainly in the year 
following that in which the appropriations are 
made. This year the amounts thus standing over, 
under old appropriations, and which wi'l fall as a 
eharge on the Treasury in the yeir 1841, are esti- 
mated by the Departments, as we learn from the 
Secretary, at $10,411,027. This, as I have said, 
becomes a charge on the Treasury in 1841, and 
ought to be so stated, and must be in any accurate 
account of the burdens which the T:easury may 
bave to sustain within the year. This important 
item, however, being included in such an account, 
there should, of Course, be deducted from the sum 
of the new appropriations for the year, so much out 
of these appropriations as it may be estimated will 
be found standing over at the close of the year, and 
which will not, therefure, be a charge on the Trea- 
sury within the year. This course I have taken in 
an estimate for the year which I have made, and 
which I will soon present to the committee. 

The Secretary says: “These two items’—by 
which, I suppose, he means these balances of ap- 
propriations s'anding over from year to year—'‘are 
usua!ly computed to equal each other.” Iam of 
opinion that these balances of 1840 and 1841 wilil 
be found to be very far from equalling each other. 

In the first place, I am not satisfied that the Se- 
cretary has got the amount standing over from 
1840 high enough. He takes the sums as they are 
estimated and given him by the Departments, and 
these are not always to be depended on. Ia his re- 
port of last year, the Secretary himself said these 
estimates were not high enough then by two mii- 
lions of dollars. He had quite as much reason to 
doubt their accuracy now. In looking into the re- 
ports from some of these Departments, I find very 
large sums shown to have been standing over so 
late as the Ist of October last—in some cases enor- 
mously large. Forexample, in the Indian Depart- 
ment alone, $3,000,000 were standing over, while 
at the same time there was about $2,225,000 in the 
hands of disbursing agents yet unexpended. I doubt 
if there be a cent less than $2.500,000 under this 
head alone, reserved to fall on the Treasury in the 
present year. Upwards of $700,000 for taking the 
sixth census in 1840 remains to be paid in 1841. 
Other examples might be given. 

- A very decided effect in throwing over charges 
from the last year to the present, in a way alto- 
gether new, has been produced by pcs'poning the 
application of appropriations made for certain 
works and objects, under the authority given to the 
President in some of the appropriation bills. 
Whatever may be the President’s understanding 
about the fact, certain it is that several of the prin- 
cipal officers testify positively in their reports to 
these postponements. This, added to the fact of 
the very late period at which the principal appro- 
priation bills were passed at the last session, ren- 
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dered unusually Jarze sams unavailable within the 
yecr. Tnus Col. Talco.t, of the O:dnance De- 
parimert, says: 

“The appropriations for 1840 were mave by Congress at so 
late a period (20th July) that very iew of ihe objects authorized 
could be effected during the year; moreover, the restrictions of 
the third section of the appropriation law having been applied 
toa large portion of the fands of this Department, (viz. @5¢0,- 
452 31,) the balances semaining inthe Treasury on the 30th of 
September last were, consequen:ly, very large, and far beyond 
the usval amounts.”’ 

So the Chief Engineer, Colonel Totten. says: 

“The appropriations of the last Congress applicable to these 
objects {in his Department] were not made till the middle of 
July; and, when made, the state of the Treasury attached re- 
strictions, leaving the grants intangible for the rest of the 
year.” 

It is evident that these balances of appropriations 
standing over must always be greater in those years 
when the bills are pasved at the close of a leng ses- 
sion of Congress than in those years when the bil!s 
are of necessity passed early, as in the short ses- 
sions. It must now be evideat, also, from the cun- 
siderations just presented, that the difference in 
these balances between the year 1840 and the year 
1841 most be unusually great. It is but too appa- 
rent, moreover, to my mind, and so the fact, I have 
no doubt, will turn out, that there have teen other 
postponements than those that have taken place 
under color of law. The first object, and one 
pursued very assiduously, has been to avoid de- 
mands on the Treasury by avoiding and refusing 
appropriations, even when it was positively known 
that indebtedness must be incurred, as in the case 
of the Florida war; and then it has been madea 
point, by every pessible delay, and every possible 
device, where appropriations have been made, to 
avoid and postpone expenditures, For all this, 
Treasury must groan and sweat in the year 

841. . 

So much then, Mr. Chairman, for the Secreta- 
ry’s estima‘es of expenditures in 1841, which are 
zltogether too low; and now for his estimatcs of re- 
venue and receipts in the same year, which, in my 
opinion, are allogether too high. 

On this latter score—the estimating of receip's— 
the Secretary has not certainly herelofvure been very 
happy in his “probabilities of a conjecture.” I am 
indebted toa friend who sits near me, [Mr. Evz- 
rett of Vermont,}].for the fact, that, in the whole 
six years of Mr. Woodbury’s administration of the 
finances, his annual guesses at in-coming revenue, 
taken altogether, have been just according to the 
result—wanting only the trifling sum of sixty two 
millions «f dollars. 

At the commencement of the last session of Con- 
gress, he confidently expected to realize from cus- 
toms $15,000,009, in 1840; he has got about 
$12,500,000. Tois year he expecis $19.000,000 
trom the same source; I do not believe he will ge! 

15,000,000, though in my calculations fur the ) ear 

allow $16,000,000. 

It seems to be supposed by the Secreiary, as well 
certainly as by some others, that business and 
prosperity will greatly revive after the late depres- 
sion; and that, therefore, there gvill be a great in- 
crease in the imports. I do not think this follows. 
Confidence will, no doubt, to some good extent, 
come in with the’new Administration, and business 
will begin to be more active. But there can be no 


» full prosperity in this wide country, so long as ex- 


changes ccnlinue to be deranged, and the car- 
rency remains unregulated. Intelligent busine:s 
men know this, and importers as well as others. 
That there may be some effort and seme aclive 
competition, in the early part of this year, to sup- 
ply the supposed deficiency in the importations of 
the la:t year, is to be expecied. With this view, 
no doubt, in ports on foreign account may for a 
while come in pretty actively. But there are 
causes, I think, to check any great excess of 
imports. 

In the first place, I cannot learn that there really 
is any scarcity or deficiency of foreign goods. 
There is no extraor¢inary demand in any quarter, 
The country was satisfied with what it got last 
year, and it will be satisfied this year with about 
the same amount of foreign articles. The first 
effect of a very full supply will be to knock down 
prices. The country has learned some moderation; 
and that, for a while at least, will stand in the 
way of excessive imporiations, 
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Again. In 1539, there were excessive importa. 
tions, runniog up to ose hundred and sixty-two 
millions; and Jast }ear it was a favorite notion of 
ihe Secretary that ‘subsequent to a large importa- 
tion and a fall of prices in articles exported, as in 
1839, the amount of imporis often deciines for one 
or two years. After 1825 it declhmed (he says) 
unin‘eriuptedly for six years.” He seems now 
to have gi tien over this notion entirely. 

In his report of last year, tuo, the Secretary re. 
marked on the effect of a restricted circulation, 
which existed then and exists now, atid must con- 
tinue to exist. And he declared that ‘thence a di- 
mination in ihe imports had already commenced, 
and wes confidenily expected to continue for some 
time.”” The fact of a resiricied currency, with the 
deranged state of the exchanges, must have the 
cffect to limit importations. And this is a state of 
things which cannot be cured until the Sab-Trea- 
sary shall be removed, and the country shall have 
time to recover from its unhappy effects. 

Another important agent in liming imports is 
our foreign indebtedness. This was strongly in- 
sisted upon a year ago, both by the Secretary and 
the President. Twelve millions of exports are re- 
quired annually, say they, to pay interest on loans 
abroad, and so much at Icast of the exports can 
bring in no returns of imports. 

Tne Secretary admiis that importations will be 
somewhat checked the present year from the consi- 
ceration that a very large amount of duties go off 
under the compromise act in 1842, commencing in 
January of that year, which will induce importers 
to keep back their goods for the benefit of the re- 
duciion. Undoubtedly this will have its effect. 

Now, it is in the face of all these considerations 
that the Secretary, to make a good show of means 
inthe Treasury, ventures to anticipate, not merely 
a modeiate inercase of imports from last year, 
which I am willing to concede, but absolutely a 
most extravagant and exce-sive slate of the im- 
porttrade. For, ob-erve, Mr. Chairman, in order 
to get his $19,000,000 of duties, he must compute 
the imports at about $158,000,000. This is within 
four millions of the great excess of imports in 
1839, which was the year of largest importations 
the country has ever scen by very far, except one, 
the year 1836! And this is not all, sir, for while 
the Secretary would make us believe that we are 
to be supplied with foreign goods in 1841, amount. 
ing in value to $158,000,000, which he dces. not 
seem to regard as atall excessive, yet when in 
another sat of his report he comes to talk ot the 
prospects ahead, and to recommend economy, or 
something else, why then he discovers that, in the 
very next year, 1842, it would not be safe to expect 
that the imports would exceed those of 1838. And 
what were the imports of 1833? Less than 
$114,000,000! What a happy and instructive con- 
8 stency! 
® Mr. Chairman, if the value of imports in 1841 
shall come up to about $133,000,000, which is full 
$28,000,000 more than last year, we shall have 
$16,000,000 cf duties out of them, as I calculate. 
I do not believe the imports will come up to that; 
and if we get fourteen or fifteen millions from 
customs, it i: as much as I expect to see, especially 
after drawbacks and bounties are taken out. Bet 
in my estimates I shall take the sum of $16,000,009, 
that I may not te found below the mark, 

I am now prepared, Mr. Chairman to offer you 
my estimates for the year, only remarking that, in- 
stead of beginning, as the Secretary does, with an 
available balance in the Treasury, I am forced to 
set down a large balance against it. 

Estimate of charges which will fall on the Treasury in 
the year 1841 for ordinary purposes, but incluling 
charges on account of funded debt, and the redimp- 
tion of Treasury notes. 

On the Ist of January, 1841, the aggregaie of 
Treasury notes outstanding was =. _ $4,630,000 

The whole of this sam will be redeem- 
able in 1841, but it is computed that 
$500,000 of the amount may not 
come in within the year, which de- 


duct . . ‘ - . 500,000 


$4,150,009 





For interest payable on the amount to 


T 
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200,000 





be redeemed, add. ? ‘ 


$4,350,000 auy sort of infallbility. 
| 
| 


Traere was available in the Treasury 
on the Istof January, 1841, accord- 
ing to the Secretary, though it isnow 
understood that the amount is much 
less, the sum of $1,590,855, which 
deduct . e ; . 1,590,855 

Leaving asa charge in the Treasury ia 
1841, 0n account of Treasury notes 
outstanding on the 1st of Januaiy, 
over and above any balance in the 
Treasury, this sum . 

To this sum of $2,759,145 is to be 
added the balances of appropriations 
made in 1840, and previously, siand- 
ing over on the Ist January, 1841, 
and which will be a charge on the 
Treasury within the year 1841, 
amounting to, though I suppose this 

. sum is not enough by $2,002,000 . 10,411,027 


ae eee 


$13,170,172 


$2,759,145 


Making together ‘ ha 

Thus we have $13,170,172 chargeable 
on the Treasury in 1841, before 
making any new appropriations what- 
ever for that year. And to this is 
now to be added the amount of new 
and permanent appropriations to the 
extent to which they will become a 
charge on the Treassry within the 


ea 

Tie es imates of the Secretary for new 
acd permanent appropriations and 
for puolicdedt amount to $19,399,200 

To this I add for all errors 
and omissions, the parti- 
caulars of-whica 1 have 
before explained, as the 
least sum ‘ 3,000,000 


—— 





Making the estimates for 
the year . . $22,399,200 
But out of this sum isto 
be deducted so much as 
may remain, not calied 
for and standing over at 
the close of 1841, which 
Icomputeat . - 8,000,060 
Leaving of new and ferma- 
nent appropriations for 
1841, which will fa'l'as a 
charge on the Treasury 
within the year . 7 « $14,399,200 
Making the sum chargeablej on the 
Treasury in 1841 for the purposes 
above named : . $27,569,372 


Estimate of revenue and receipls which will come into 
the Treasury and be available in the year 1841 un- 
der existing laws, and showing the deficit. 


From customs . : ¢ $16,000,000 
From lands, probably too high by 

$500,000 at least ; . 3,500,000 
Miscellaneous . ° ‘ e 80,000 
Banks, balance ‘ : . 220,000 


Treasury notes, which, under the act of 
March, 1840, may yet be issued, 


amouatmay be . $342,618 
Bat of this amount there 
will be returned and re- 
deemed within the year 
at least . ‘ 100,000 
————— {4242,618 
Availables in all forthe year . $2,042,618 
Charges on the Treasury 4 . 27,569,372 








Deficit forthe year. ‘ 


Here, then, Mr. Chairman, is my ‘“‘conjecture” 
in regard to the state and prospects of the ‘l'reasury 
for the nt year. The commitwe will judge 

_ What reliance is to be placed upon it. I have given 
them the grounds on which I have proceeded in 


. $7,526 754 | 
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makivg these caleula‘ions. Let them be impeached 
if they can be. I do not mean to claim for them 
I have made the best use 
of the materia's 1 had, and have endeavored to 
come to honest and just results. I may have fallen 
into errors; bat this I will say, that if the Secretary 
and his friends are willing to abide by his estimates 
for the year, lam willing to abite by mine, and 
we will see whose “conjecture” will turn out to be 
nearest ihe truth. 

Ihave now, Mr. Chairman, one impeachment 
more, and only one, to cffer, of the accuracy of 
the fiuancial statements of the Secretary and the 
President. “This,” says the President, “is th 
only Government which, having fully and faith- 
fuily paid all its creditors, has also relieved itself 
entirely from debt.” The only shadow of exception 
to this sweepmg declaration which I can find, 
either in the Message or Report, relates to Treasu- 
ry noles outstanding, and to ‘tan obligation entered 
into in behalt of the District of Columbia;” and 
boih these items are readily disposed of. As to the 
four anda half millions of ‘Treasury notes out- 
standing, they are to be redeemed in 1841, out of 
“current revenue.” The statements I have sub- 
mitted, as well as the very bill now before us fora 
new issue of notes, show what chance there is of 
that. And as tothe ‘ obligation in behalf of the 
District of Columbia,” why, that obligation “must 
soon be discharged’’—as if ihe debt was to be paid 
by the District of Columbia, and that would re- 


will only say, sir, that, as I understand this matter, 
this cebt is ours, and not that of the corporate cities 
of this District. It has been distinctly assumed by 
this Government, upon a good consideration pass- 
ing between the parties, and these cities have no- 
thing further to do with it. 

But the President thioks himself justified in de- 
claring, on the whole, that this Government has 
“relieved itself entirely from debt.” Tam not able 
to flatter myself so much in regard to this item in 
our financial condition, as the ominous statements 
which I holdin my hand, and will now present, 
may serve to show. 

Statement of the public debt, regarded as ascertained 
and certain, existing on the \st January,’ 1841, 
though the amounts may not be exact. 

Treasury notes outstanding - $4,650,000 
Iaterest which will have accrued on 


them ° ‘ ° 250,000 
Remains of old fanded and cert'ficate 

debt . ‘ . ‘ 335,000 
Debts of the cities cf the District of Co- 

lumbia, assumed by the Government, 

without interest ° 1,500,000 
Amounts required to be invested for In- 

dians and Indian tribes, at least 2,580,000 
Principal sums payable to Iadians, pro- 
« bably e 2 ° 1,000,000 
Amount required by law to make good 

the d.ficit inthe Navy Pension Fund, 1,200,000 


Annuities to Indians, (sapposed to be 
$600,000,) part phyable in perpetuity 
and part for terms of years; the pur- 
chase or value of the whole not less 
than ° - 5,000,000 





Making, of actual debt, it is believed, 
not less than . ‘ 
To this is to be added probable 
amounts of indebtedness and liabilities 
Growing out of past transactions, as fo!- 
OWE: 

For claims growing out of Indian af- 
fairs and relations, allowed, and 
which will be allowed in the Depart- 
menis or by accounting efficers, pro- 
bably - $2,000,006 
For claims growing out of 
the Florida war, &c. and 
which mast be allowed 


$16,515,00 


by Congress, probably 3,000 000 
Dae from the Government 

on account of trust funds, 

other than Indian, pro- 

bably 500,000 


The fourth instalment un- 
der the deposite act of 


lieve this Government from the “obligation.” I ° 
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1836 claimed by the 
States. ‘ 9,000,000 
There are claims of Ame- 


rican citizens for French 
spoliations on our com- 
merce previous to 1800, 
quite likely to be allowed 
by Congress, to . 5,000,000 

—————— 19 500,000 


So that the whole amount of indebted- 
ness and liabillties, on account of past 
transactions, was, on the Ist of Janu- 
ary, 1841, probably not less than $36,015 000 








I have only a word or two of remark to offer 
with this sta‘ement. In the account of actual and 
ascertained debt, I put down $5,000,000 as the 
value or purchase of the annuities to Indians, 
When looking at these annuities as a debi, that 
debt cao only be stated in a principalsum. J) have 
not myself made a computation of the valae of 
these annuities—a thing easily done, according to 
well established rales and principles; but | am in- 
formed by others, who have looked more clo:ely 
into the subject, that their value is much greater 
than I have supposed. _It is probably eight or ten 
millions. I do not say, of course, that this priaci- 
pal sum is ever to be paid; but there can be no just 
computation ef how much the country owes, with- 
Out stating this item, and stating it in this way. 
The same general remark applies to tre item of 
sums required by law to be invested for Indians, if 
the policy shall hereafter be, as it has hitherto been, 
to pay an annual interest on there sums, instead of 
investing thm. It is not likely, however, that the 
positive ob:igations of treaties are hereafter to be 
so lightly regarded. The Government will proba- 
bly pay what it reaily owes, 

lu the account of general liabilities, wgich I 
have added to the statement of actual and certain 
debt, I do not mean to be understood that any thing 
there is beyond doubt or cavil. That the “‘claims’’ 
there mentioned exist, aud that the amounts are not 
exaggeraled, I confidently believe. Many suppose 
the amounts to be vastly greater. I believe the 
Treasury will yet groan under them. The fourth 
instalment of deposite money is claimed by some 
of the States at least. So much, at any rate, is 
true, that a law now exists directing, in the most 
positive terms, this money to be deposited with the 
States; and that law has never been repealed, and 
it has never been executed. Until one or the other 
thing takes place, I can do no otherwise than edunt 
this as a “liability” of the Government. In re- 
gard to the last item in this account, I do not here 
say that the claims on account of French spolia- 
tions ought to be allowed--I will give my opinion 
about that at the proper time, if called upon to do 
so; but we know that they have many advocates, 
and my opinion is, that it is quite likely that this 
will ultimately be acknowledged in Congress as a 
just debt long due by the Government, and, there- 
fore, to be paid. 

Mr. Chairman, I have one statement more to 
present, and then I shall have done with my notice 
of the remaikable position that this Goveinment 
has “‘relizved itself entirely from debt.” My ob- 
ject in this statementis to make as near an ap- 
proach as I can to the sum of ali the burdens and 
charges which will, or may probably, fall on the 
Treasury ia the four years of the in coming Ad- 
ministration, over and above all ordinary and cur- 
rent expenditures, The items in this sta:ement will 
be sufficien:ly understood after the explanations 
which-l have already given. 

Estimate of the probable amount cf public debt and li- 
abilities growing out of past transactions, for which 
the Administration of the next four years may have 
to provi'e—being over and above all current ¢x- 
pendilures, viz. —. bake 

Treasury Notes outstanding, with inte~ 
rest on them, including such as may 
be issued before the 4th of March, 
under tae act of 1840 . - $5,250,000 

O'd Fanded and Certificate Debt, (pro- 

100,000 


Debis 2 the Cities in the District of 
Columbia assamed by the Govera- 
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ment, with interest . ; 1,750,000 
Amounts required to be invested for In- 

dians and Indian tribes - 2,580,000 
Principal sums payable to Indians or 

Indian tribes > - 1,000,000 
Annuities to same, $500,000 per year, 

four years . ; 2,000,000 


Amount required to make good the de- 
ficit in the Navy Pension Fund 
Charges which will fall on the Treasu- 
ry in 1841, on account of liabilities 
incurred under appropriations made 
ih 1840 and previous years—the mo- 
ney having been earned, but not call- 
ed for; taking the excess of such 
charges over what will be chargea- 
bie on the Treasury in 1842, in the 
like account, under apprupriations of 
1841 and previous years. . 
Claims on account of Indian affairs 
and relations, &c. allowed or to be 
allowed in the Departments, or by 
accounting officers . : ; 
Claims growing out of Florida war, &c. 
presented to Congress ; . 
Dae on account of Trust Fonds (other 
than Indian) . ; ; 
Fourth Iostalment, under the deposite 
act of 1836 . é ° ° 
Claims on account of French Spolia- 
tions oncemmerice . , : 
To which is to be added a sum neces- 
sary to provide a suitable average ba- 
lance in the Treasury 


- 1,200,000 


2,000,000 


2,000,000 
3,000,000 

500,000 
9,000,000 
5,000,000 


5,000,000 


——— 


$40,330,000 





Making in all . 


Mr. Chairman, the views which I have preseeted 
of our financial condition will, if recurred to, suffi- 
ciently show the ground of the posi:ion which I 
vow distinctly teke. That position is, that ten 
millions of dollars ought to be immediately borrow- 
ed fot the service of the year 1841. Ihave shown 
that there will, by my estimates, be a deficit of 
means to meet the indispensable engagements of 
the year of at least $7,500,000. It 1s quite as 
likely to be more as to be less. But if we had this 
sum, still,at theend of the year, the Treasury 
would be swept clean. Nobody will dispute that 
$2,500,000 is quite as small a sum as it would be 
at all prudent to depend on fora balance in th 
Treasury. 

- Ten millions, then, is the least sum we ought to 
have. And it is the bounden duty of this Adminis- 
tration te provide for it. Inthe ordinary course of 
things, there can be no Legislature convened to act 
on this subject, after this is dissolved, until next 
December. This Congress is bound, therefore, to 
legislate fur the whole year. 

But this is not all the duty of this Congress. It 
is conceded that this Government must not rely on 
borrowing for current support. This would be 
that creation of a national debt in time of pro- 


found peace which the President so much depre- | 


cates. But it is demonstrable, and stands contfess- 
ed, that, whatever may happen in 1841, the Go- 
vernment cannot pay its ordinary expenses in 
1842—to say nothing of redeeming Treasury notes 
or debis—with ordinary and current revennes, nor 
without new revenues to a large amount from new 
duties, or in some other way. This isclear enongh, 
from the Secretary’s own view of the case. Da- 
ties are to fall off in January and July, 1842, to 
the amcunt of $5,000,000; and the whole income 
from customs, he seys, wil! not then exceed ten or 
eleven millions. Now, if we are to waif till the 
session of Congress in 1842, before any new pro- 
vision for revenue shall be adopted, is it not posi- 
tively certain that we must live in 1842, to a con- 
siderable extent, by borrowing? Comnerce ovght 
to have, and must have, several months’ notice be- 
fore new duties are made to operate; and the only 
way in which the revenue from customs can be 
maiteria!ly increased in 1842 is to amend the duties 
acts at the present session. So says Mr. Woodbu- 
ry, who tells us he has digested a p!an for this pur- 
pose, which he is ready to offer if Congress will 
call for it; and so must every body say who knows 
any thing of the matter. This, then, is another 
position which I take, and which I wish to express 
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emphaticaliy, namely, that it is the indispensable || 


daty of this Administration, with this Congress, in 
which it holds the political majority, to amend the 
laws laying duties on imports so as to give, as soon 
as possible, and especiaily for 1842, an increased 
revenue from cus‘oms. This it may do, probably, 
without touching one really debaterble point or 
principle in relation to the tariff, keeping within th: 
policy of the Compromise Act, and making the 
wealthy consumers of luxuries contribute a fairer 


| proportion than they now do towards the public 


burdens. 
I have only to repeat, here, that the neglect of 


| the two principal measures now adverted to, by 
| this Administration, must, I suppose, force the next 


Administration unavoidably into the calling of an 
extra session of Congress at an early day. 


If that | 


is the purpose of those who now hold the control | 
here, we shall know it by what they do, or rather | 


neglect to do, on this subject. 
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| from the new Administration. 


Mr. Chairman, if this Administrajion will do its || 


duty, the next will be relieved from some embar- 
rassment. And yet at best that coming Adminis- 
tration will find enongh todo. What its general 
hue of policy will be I cannot say; I can only say, 
as an humble individual, what, in some things, at 
least, I hope it may be. 

1 hope it will provide for all the just debts of the 
Government, and meet all just claims and demands 
upon it in a prompt and manly way. If the 
amount of ou'standing debts shall be found to be 


_ large, and such as to press upon the Government, | 
| L hope they will be funded, and a proper sinking- | 


fund provided for their gradual payment. 


I hope that current expenditure—always within | 
| the limits of a just economy—will be met by cur- 
| rent revenue, derived chiefly from duties on im- 


pris. 
I hope that dat’es on imvor's wili be so imposed 
—preserving, as I hope may be done, without sa- 


crific'ng any great national interest, the policy of | 


the compromise act—that while we shall have re- 
venue enough to meet the economical wants of the 
Government, the rich shall not escape taxation by 
recciving their luxuries free of duties, the poor shall 
be rel.eved from undue and heavy burdens, and 
the industry of the country shall be protected from 
the injurious policy and measures of foreign legis- 
lation. 

I hope to see the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 
lic lands, in proper time, distributed among the 
States. Nothing shon'd postpone this measure 
of jastice stort of war, or the pressure of a heavy 
debt. 

I hope to see the necessary military and naval 
defences of the country put on a proper footing, that 
we may not be called to mourn over some sudden 
disaster or dishonor. 

I hope to see a vigorous but economical prorecu- 
tion of our works for improving harbors and rivers, 
It is a commercial matter of the highest importance, 
and, through commerce, they ought to be prosecu- 
ted and paid for. : 

Finally, I hope that that cumbrous and danger- 
ous political machine—the Sub-Treasury—will be 
promptly dispensed with; and I hope to see the Go- 
vernment return, without delay, to all its constiiu- 
tional duties touching money and currency; taking 
the public money out of the hands of the Presiden’, 
and putting it under custody of the law; providing 
for its safe-keeping and ready disbursement without 
expense to Governmen'; and, by a due exercise 0° 
the authority of Congress, providing for the whole 
country a sound and uniform national currency, 
and effecting thereby a due regulation of the ex- 
changes; and if all this high daty cannot be ex- 
ercised without it, then I hope to see a National 
Bank promptly established for the purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, the honorable gentleman from 
Virginia, [Mr. Jones] at the close of his speech, 
was pleased to allude, in no unkind terms, to the 
incomiog Administration. Sir, it deserves to be 
contemplated with kind feelings on all sides. Great 
and most arduous duties will devolve upon it. In 
some things, it will have to take an entire’ new de- 
parture, with difficulties to encounter scarcely less 
than those which embarrassed the men of ’89, who 
undertook to set the Government originally in mo- 
tion under the Constitution. Then, indeed, there 
was much to be aoue; now tnere is much to be 
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done, and much first to be undone. ‘This wili be 
found to be true, | apprehend, in an especial man. 
ner, in the department of finance. Every thing 
there is in confurion ani derangement. The re. 
doubtab'e Secretary, under instructions, has been 
fizhting a long and obstinately contested battle wi h 
the peop'e; at last he is conquered; and no wonder 
that his decks should now be found strewed thick 
with nosigh'ly fragments, and accumsalated ry pn, 
There is danger even tht the battered and riddl-d 
craft in which he has sailed may go down in th: 
open and calm sea, though within sight of the har. 
bor, before relief can reach him; and if she lives 
through, as I hope she may, and holds together long 
enough to be hauled up for repairs, I think it wil| 
be fvund that there is really nothing left of her above 
her keel that will ever do to build upon. 

Sir, the honorable gentleman from Virginia 
seems to expect mach—I hope in all sincerity— 
My trust and con- 
fidence is, thathe will not be disappointed. I trusthe 
will find, as we all shall, that that Administration 
will move forward to its work with becoming bold- 
ness,,and an unshaken firmness; shrinking from no 
daty, and from no responsibility; that it will take 
its measures calmly and wisely for the gocd of the 
ccuntry, and the whole country, and with no view 
whatever, at any time, to catch the breath of an 
ephemeral popularity; that it will do nothing for 
the mere sake of popularity, and omit nothing 
which it ought to do, from any craven and coward- 
ly apprehension that it may not be popular; that it 
will have the moral courage to do right—always 
right—trastiog to an intelligent and generous peo- 
ple to approve the right, and utterly regardless of 
the clamors of demagogues, or those whom dema. 
gogues delude and lead. Thus acting, I know that 


| still that Administration may be overborneand trod- 


| den down bya reckie+s and unprincipled Opposition, 
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gathered and organized hereafter in’ the land; bu, 
at least, it will have deserved success, and it will 
command the approbation and support of all whose 
approbation and support is worth striving for, or 
worth having. Sir, we know that we live in a 
glorious country; we think we have the happiest 
form of Government on earih; let that Government 
be, once again, in God’s name, wisely and happily 
administered. This will save us, and nothing else 
can; this will save our institutions, and give a new 
guaranty to freedom under Republican forms, for 
the present and all future time, and nothing else 
can or will. And for so much virtue, and so much 
reform, lam happy, for one, to be able to give to 
the new Administration fell credit and confidence 
beforehand; and this I will say, in conclusion, to 
the frieads of that Administration, and to all, that 
so much virtue and so much reform the country 
expects at its hands; so much the country will hold 
that Administration accountable for, and it will not 
brock disappointment. 

Mr. Barnarp closed his remarks by moving to 
strike out the enacting clause of the bill; giving 
notice that, if the motion prevailed, and a report to 
that effect should be made to the House, he would 
tien offer the following resolation: 

Resolved, That the subject of making provision for the 
wants of the Treasury be referred back to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, with instructions: 

First. To bring ina bill authorizing the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to borrow ten millions of dollars on the credit of the Go- 
vernment, and to issue bonds or scrip therefor. 

Second. To bring ina bill imposing duties for additional re ~ 
venue on wines, siiks, linens, spices, and other articles, being 
luxuries, imported into the United States, but in such manne 


as not to conflict with the principles, policy, and spirit of th, 
act of March, 1833, commonly called “the Compromise Act.’ 


SPEECH OF MR. EVANS, 


OF MAINE, 

In the House of Representatives, January 18, 1841.— 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union upon the bill making pro- 
vision for the issue of five millions of Treasury 
notes— 


Mr. EVANS said he felt himself called upon, as 
amember of the committee from which the bill 
under consideration emanated, to submit a few ob- 
servations upon the state of the Treasury, present 
and prospective, as well as upon some of the topics 
connected with the revenues and expenditures of 
the Government, which had been discussed and re- 
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commended to our consideration in the annual report 
ef the Secretary, and having intimate relation wih 
the measure now proposed. ‘The whole subject, in all 
jts bearings, it one of very grave imporiance, and 
to which the attention of Congress cannot too early 
on 100 earnestly be directed. The bill we are now 
considering authorizes the issue of Treasury notes, 
not exceeding the amount of five millions of dol- 
Jars. It is urged upon the ground of a present 
and pressing nmecessiiy. Greater means than the 
Department is now possessed of are absolutely in- 
dispensable to meet the current expenses of the 
Government, and to discharge obligations devolv- 
ing upon it daily. We are assured, both by the 
Secretary and the honorable chairman of the Ways 
and Means, if the amount now proposed to be 
granted is not promptly furnished, there is great 
danger that the public credit will be dishonored, 
and the public faith violated. However this hu- 
miliating condition of our ‘fiscal affairs may have 
been occasioned, the line of our duty, it seems to 
me, is plain and obvious. It is, to farnish the ne- 
cessary supplies,and to furnish them seasonably. 
The motion immediately pending is that just made 
' by the honorable member from New York, (Mr. 
Barwanrp,] to strike out the enacting clause of the 
bill; inother words, to defeat it altogether, with a 
view to obtain.the required means—first, by loan, 
and ultimately by an increase of revenue, to be de- 
rived from an assessment of duties upon certain 
atticles now admitted free. I revret that, under 
present circumstances, I cannot concur with the 
honorable member in the expediency of this propo- 
sition; not, however, because I do not deem it, 
generally, the most eligible mode of supplying de- 
ficiencies—undoubtedly it is so; but merely because 
it does not seem to me to meet the present exi- 
gency. Iam far from approving this cons‘ant re- 
currence to the use of Treasury notes. For 
many reasons, unquestionably, a loanis preferabie; 
and revenue sufficient for all the purposes of Go- 
vernment, derived from the ordinary sources of 
revenue by just legislation, is better than either. 
But we have*no aliernative offered to us. The 
pressure upon the Treasury is actually existing, 
and has been for months; and I fear that means 
cannot be obtained in the mode indicated by the 
honorable member from New York, early enough 
to guard the Treasury from the insolvency hanging 
over it. 

(Mr. Barnarp said he thought his proposition 
was not correctly understood. He proposed to 
borrow money for present necessities, either upon 
the issue of scrip, or upon bond; and he was confi- 
dent the credit of the United States was such, that 
almost any amount could be immediately obtained 
upon bond } 

Mr. Evans. Undoubtedly, so far as public cre- 
dit is concerned, there will be no difficulty in cb- 
taining by loan whatever may be wanted. But 
can it be obtained seasonably? How are public 
loans contracted? If upon bond, as suggested, it 
strikes me, that varies very little from Treasury 
notes. The ordinary mode is, to issue proposals, 
and in this way to invite competition, and thus to 
obtain more favorable terms. For this purpose, 
time is necessary. It cannot be done in an hour or 
aday. Is it designed to vest the Secretary of the 
Treasury with power to issue bonds, which he may 
negotiate in the market upon such terms as he may 
see fit, or as the pressure of circumstances may 
compel him to accede to? I trust not. I cannot 
but think, therefore, that the mode proposed in the 
bill under consideration is the most prompt and 
certain, and, therefore, in the present exigency, 
preferable. It can be rendered effectual, instantly. 
The relief is, what the crisis requires—immediate. 
Besides, we must take this or nothing. This is the 
favorite financial expedient of those now in power, 
and of the majority of Congress. What hope is 
there that they wi!l abandon it? In this matter we 
have no a'ternative. We are driven to this ex- 
tremity either to grant the relief in the only mcde 
the Administration desire it, or to permit the pub- 
lic faith to be broken, and the national credit ds- 
honored. For myself, sir, I prefer to grant the re- 
lief, notwithstanding the objectionable form in 
which it is proposed; and I am the more reconciled 
to it, from the consideration that it is the last time 
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—unless, indeed, the Secretary finds it necessary to 
cali for another issue betore the close of the srs- 
sion, to carry him safc ly through the residue of his 
remaining quarter, which is not very improbable— 
the last time we shall be forced into such a posi- 
tion. Hereafter, I trust, Congtess will be allowed 
some little freedom of action, and be permitted to 
exercise some discretion of its own, as to the best 
mode of guaiding against deficiencies in the reve- 
nue, and of supplying them when they occur—a 
freedom and discretion which has not been vouch- 
safed to Congress for many years. What hasbeen 
our experience during the whole of this period of 
perpetually-recurring deficiencies? Has Congress 
been advised seasonably of the critical condition to 
which the Treasury has been so freqaently reduced? 
Never. The Executive communications, at the 
commencement of the sessions, have a!most inva- 
riably represented ovr fiscal aifairs as prosperous 
and successful. Whatever of apprehension has 
been expressed, has always been in such vague 
and. indefinite term~; so obscurely shadowed forih, 
as to attract little notice, and excite no action on 
the part of Congress. Deficiencies have never 
been acknowledged or anticipa’ed in the official 
documents. The Treasury has experienczd no 
difficulties but such as grow out of “fluctuations,” 
temporary in their character, and inconsiderable in 
amount. Such is the general character of Execu- 
live communications at the commencement of the 
sessicns of Congress. But soon the scene is 
changed. The Treasury isin distress. The pub- 
lic credit is in danger. Immediate relief only can 
save it fromeinsolvency. And how are these calls 
made? To whom is this information communi- 
cated? To the House—to Congress? No; but 
privately—in letters to the committees who have 
charge of all matters pertaining to the finances of 
the nation. Then follows the bi!l precisely as the 
Executive recommends; aad it must be burried 
through just in the shape it is reported, because 
there is not time to devise any more effectual mode 
of relief. Thishas been our experience in past 
yeats. We are always upon the brink of the pre- 
cipice before we are admonished of the danger. 
Congress has béen kept in ignorance of the true 
condition of the finances, always assured of the 
great success which has attended the various ex- 
petiments which have been tried, and lured on by 
assurances of brightening prospec's. It is so now. 
The Secretary perseveres to the last. The coun- 
try, he tells us, is prosperous; the finances pros- 
perous; the prospects most cheering; the reve- 
nues of the year will exceed the expenditures 
five millions of dollars; all the outstanding 
claims upon the Treasury can be met; all the notes 
heretofore issued redeemed; the public credit pre- 
served; the operations of Government successfully 
conducted, with a balance of near a million of dol- 
lars in the Treasury at the end of the year! This 
is the exhibition which goes to the public. This is 
the document which we publish and spread over 
the country by thousands and tens of thousands; 
and to which the people look for information as to 
the true condition of their affairs. The date of 
this cflicial exposition is the 7th of December last; 
but itdoes not eontain the information on which 
the present bill is founded. Tbat was transmitted 
to the committe: on the 2ist of December, only 
fourteen days afterwards. Now, sir, I do not 
doubt the pressure; but why was it not foreseen on 
the 7th of December? Why was it not communi- 
cated to us in the annual report of the S: cretary? 
What occurred between the 7hand the 2Ist of 
December, which could not have been, and ought 
not to have been, anticipated, to render this issue of 
notes necessary? The Secretary has himself in- 
formed us. In the first place, an appropriation bill 
of about four hundred thousand dollars had pass- 
ed, most of which would probably be soon called 
for. Might he not have expected this? Did he 
not know that such a bi!l would pass early in the 
ses:ion? It has been the constant practice for ma- 
ny years past. The corresponding bill last year 
appropriated $650,000; and if this has, in any de- 
gree, rendered a resort to Treasury notes necessary, 
the Secreiary should have foreseen it; and recom- 
mended it in his annual report. Then, he says, the 
appropriation of $150,000 for the payment of navy 
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pensions isa charge new ia i's character, and pot 
anticipated. Granting this to be so, it is of com- 
paratively small amount; by no means large enough 
to justify a call for additional means to the extent 
now desired. Then, again, the duties to be refand- 
ed on refined sugar exported, about $75,000; this, 
also, ought to have been anticipated. Drawbacks 
of this description are payable and paid every year, 
and constitute a part of the ordinary expenditures 
of the year; and, al:hough I de not say that the Se- 
cretary Ought to have foreseen this particalar in- 
Stance, yet, with the experience of the past before 
him, he ought to have taken into his estimates the 
probable liabilities of the Treasury for claims of 
this character. But, at all events, this is quite 
small; not sufficient, one would suppose, to embar- 
rass a flourishing and well-administered Treasury 
so seriously as itseems to have done. Besides 
these, are “some recent decisions of the courts that 
appear to require the refunding of more duties from 
the Treasury to a considerable amount.” What the 
Secretary means by’ “‘a considerable amount,” I 
will not undertake to define. I apprehend it is not 
very large, or the amount would have been stated. 
By the letters communicated with the Secretary's 
application, it appears that the decisions referred to 
relate to “‘soda-ash,” “gunny-cloth,” and “worsted- 
plush,” all of which, it seems, are entitled to be im- 
ported tree of duty. What amount of revenue 
has been hitherto derived from these sources, I have 
no means of knowing; butl imagine it is very in- 
considerable. These, then, are the charges thrown 
upon the Treasury between the 7h and the Qlst of 
December, amounting only to about $650 000, the 
most ef which ought to have been anucipated and 
provided for, relied upon to jastify the call for the is- 
sue of five millions of resources to the Treasury. 
Now, sir, can that be a successful «r prosperous 
administration of so vast a machine as the Trea- 
sary of this nation, which can be thrown into dis- 
order and derangement by so comparatively insig- 
nificant a call upon it, even if wholly unexpected, 
as a little over half a million of di lars—not a fif- 
tieth part of the expenditures of the year, and re- 
quiring means to obviate ten times greater than the 
assigned causes themselves? No, sir, these are but 
pretexts. They are seized upon because they 
happen to have occurred subsequent to the date 
of the annual report, and are a!l which have occur- 
red since. Why were not the real causes ef the 
embarrassments of the Treasury communicated in 
that report? and why was not Congress requested 
to provide for the deficiency? For the reason al- 
ready given. That is a document for the people, 
for general circulation, prepare) accordingly, with 
a just admixture of self-congratu'ation and a 
g'owing account of the success of the Treasury, 
notwithstanding many embarrassments and trials. 
Sarely that was not a place to expose deficiencies. 
Such an exposition would not have been in good 
keeping with the valedictory panegyric which the 
Secretary seems to think the occasion required, 
Now, sir, although, as I have already remarked, 
there is unquestionably a very great pressure upon 
the Treasury at this moment, requiring prompt re- 
lief, | am constrained to say that the exhibitions of 
the Secretary upon this subjeet are for from being 
Satisfactory. The explanations which he offers do 
not show such a pressing exigency as is represented 
to exist, and as undoubted!y does exist. How does 
it appear by his own showing? He has made no 
communication directly to the House, nor even to 
the committee; but the honorable chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means has a private com- 
munication, which he has used, showing the em- 
barrassmenis of the Department. It is not an offi- 
cial document, the accuracy of which we have any 
mode of testing now or hereafier. But what is it? 
First, as tothe means of the Treasury during the 
first quarter of the year. Tce Secretary represents 
them to be as follows: 
Receipts from customs, deducting draw- 





backs - - - - $3,600,000 
Receipisfrom lands - - - 450,000 
Miscellaneous sources, and banks, &c, 50,000 
$3,500,000 


To this is to be added the balance on 
hand at the commencement of the 
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year - - - - 1,591,855 
And the power to issue Treasury notes 


under the act of March 31,1840 - 342,618 


Forwning an aggregate of available 

means for the first quarter of this year, 

by the Secretary’s own computation, 

of - - - - $5 433 473 

The Secretary has undoubtedly estimated the re- 
ceipts of the quarier quite as low as they will be 
found to be. The customs he estimates after de- 
ducting all drawbacks, whether including fishing 
bounties or not, 1 cannot say, although it seems 
they are generally retained out of the accruing re- 
venue. The receipts from lands he puts at about 
half only of the average receipts of the year, as 
estimated by himself, and of the average of the ac- 
tual receipts of the last year. Why the receipts of 
this quarter should be expected to fall so far below 
the ordinary average receip's of the two years toge- 
ther is nowhere exp'ained. I think it would be 
quite safe to add about $409,000 to the estimated 
receipts from this source. Bat let the estimate 
siand as it bas been given us, at $5,433,473. 
What are the es!imated expenditures of the quarter? 
They are stated as follow:: 
For ordinary expense:, pensions, session of Con- 

gress, &c. - - - - $4,500,000 


For debt of the District of Columbia - 80,000 
For fishing bounties - - - 300,009 
Por expenses of the census - 550,000 








Forming an aggregate of - $5,430,000 
which, it mus! be admiited, presses very bard upon 
the means of the quarter. But it seems to me, 
that, on this side of the account, the Secretary has 
been somewhat too liberal in his estimates. He 
has given us no items which go to make up the ag- 
gregate of four m Ilions and a half for ordinary 
expenditures. Does it embrace the drawbacks 
which he has spoken of repeatedly as a charge 
upon the first quarter of the year, and which are 
already provided fur, by deducting them from the 
amount of incoming revenue? 

The fishing bounties are included in the aggre- 
gate of expenditures for the quarter, althongh I 
should infer from the practice which the Secretary 
says prevails, that they are als> usually retained 
out of the accruing revenue, and, if so, are pro- 
vided for in the same way. Besides, the Secretary 
in his annual report, to which he refers, embraces 
among the charges falling upon the first quarter of 
the year, the expenses incurred by the session of 
Congress, and “‘private bills.’ What amount is 
likely to fall vpon the Treasury from “private 
bills,” it is not easy to foresee. From present ap- 
pearances, nothing whatever; and the Secretsry, 
though he wishcs his own quarter to be amply pro- 
vided to meet “private bits,” does not estimate a 
single dollar as |:keiy to fall upon the whole year 
from that guarier. But private bills do not neces- 
sarily fall upon the first quarter. Many of them, 
and, indeed, all where any great amount is in- 
volved, require the accounts upon whch they are 
founded to be audited, often taking months, and 
sometimes years, to fitish. The whole charge last 
year for private claims was about fourteen thou- 
sand dollars, and I see no disposit.on to increase it 
greatly the present. Now, sir, making some al- 
lowances, which seem to me called for, oh both 
sides of the account, although it would still present 
a case requiring some relief, yet it does not exhibit 
a condition of so much peril, and exciting so much 
alarm, as the Secretary evidently perceives and 
feels. He says, on the 7th of January, “I do not 
see how it is possible to preserve the pubdlie faith,” 
&e.; “any further delay will place the Department 
in daily jeopardy,” &c.; and he entreats * the speediest 
action possible.” I doubt not he has just grounds 
for entertaining these apprehensions. I have no 
question the demands upon the Treasury are very 
heavy. Calls for payment are undoubtedly made 
for services rendered jast year, and not then paid 
for, both from a want of means and from a desire 
to keep down the apparent expenditures of that 
year. The Administration boasts of its economy 
and of reduction of expenses; and it is very desira- 
ble, no doubt, that the exhibits of the Department 
should furnish some grounds upon which it may be 
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maintained. No question there are large calls for 
postponed appropriations, where the work has been 
already performed and the materials furnished, 
and which ought to have been naid for and charge1 
to the expenditures of 1840. Lurge arrearages are 
falling due, and creditors who have been kept 
off are becoming importunate. All this I can 
well understand; and I am desirous of afford- 
ing the Secretary sufficient means to preserve 
the public faith, and to pay the public debts. 
In my jadgment the amount proposed by this 
bill is far short of what will be required for 
these purposes daring the current year. If 
gentlemen are disposed to supply adequate 
means for the whole year, I trust they will enlarge 
the amount proposed to be issued, or provide in 
some other mode for a deficiency which must hap- 
pen. Iam aware that the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury and the honorable chairman of the Ways 
and Means, adopting his views and repeating his 
estimates, entertain a different opinion. They tell 
us, as they told us last year: The revenues of the 
whole year will be equal! to all the expenditures of 
it; this is only an anticipation of the resources of 
the latter part of it, when the receipts will be 
greatest, for the service of the former part of it, 
when the disbursements are heaviest. There is no 
deficieacy of means. We desire only a safeguard 
against fluctuations. All this we have heard be- 
fore. I\ is the old argument; and one would sup- 
pose that the honorable gentlemen who use it would 
be little distrustful of their own judgment, when 
they recollect how widely they have been mistaken 
before in their predictions upon this subject. Last 
year, the honorable chairman, supforted by two 
other of my honorable associates on the commit- 
tee, (Messrs. AraerTon and VANDERPOEL,] gave 
us the strongest assurances that the issue then con- 
templa'ed could all be easily redeemed within that 
year. Weil, sir, they are nearly all outstanding 
still; and, so far from being able to redeem them, 
we are called upon for a fresh supply, to be re- 
deemed within this year—certainly to be redeemed 
out of the abundant incoming revenues. I ven- 
tured to differ with the Secretary and the hono- 
rable members to whom I have referred, at that 
time, and endeavored to demonstrate not only that 
ihe revenues of the year would be inadequate to 


| meet the expenditures of it, but to predict that, be: 


fore the close of that session, another call would be 
made for about five millions more. Accordingly, 
in July, another call was made for four millions 
and ahalf. The eveat happened precisely as was 
anticipated. Congress, however, thought it had 
gone far enough, and did not accede to 
the Secretary’s request; but, in lieu of it, re- 
sorted to the expedient of postponing a por- 
tion of the appropriations to the present year. 
Tais expedient, together with the payment by the 
late Bank of the United States of its last bond, 
amounting to two millions and half, enabled the 
Treasury to weather the storms which threatened 
it, without, however, the redemption of the notes is- 
sued under the act of 3fst March last, which had 
been so confidently promised, amounting, at the 
close of the year, to near five millions. And, what 
is furtherto be remarked, also, if the Secretary’s 
estimates of the receipts of last year had been ve- 
rified by the results; if there had been no falling off 
in the customs and sales of lands, he could not then 
have redeemed the outstanding n»tes. In his an- 
nual report to the last session, he estimated the 1e- 
ceipts of ihe year 1840, from customs, lands, and 
miscellaneous, at $'9 600,000. It now appears 
that they amounted to $17,197,763, falling short of 
his estimates over $2,400,000. Now, if this last 
sum had been received, and his expectations thus 
fulfilled, it is evident he could not have rdeemed 
ihe outstanding notes, even with the aid of all the 
unexpended sums in the Treasury at the close of 
the year. Tne deficiency would still have been 
over too millions. With this recent experience 
fresh before us, what degree of confidence can we 
be expected to repose in the assurances now given 
of the ability of the Treasury to redeem the pro- 
dosed issue within the current year? I regard it as 
utterly out of the question, not merely to redeem 
these, but impossible, without other means, to re- 
aeem the five millions now outstanding, which will 
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fall due at no distant day; and thisI will proceed 
to demonstrate. At the last session I endeavored 
t show, and believe did conclusively show, that 
the expenditures of the Government for the three 
preceding years had exceeded its accruing reve. 
nus, upon an average, about eight millions annu- 
a'ly; and just at the close of the session I attempted 
to demonstrate that the expenditures of Jast year 
would exceed the income by nearly the same 
amount. What has been the result? 
The receipts into the Treasury from 

the accruing revenues, lands, miscel- 

laneous, and all the ordinary sources, 

(estimating for the fourth quarter,) 


were ° ; . $17,197,763 
And the expenditures, for ordinary cur- 

rent expenses weie . - 22,489,349 

Showing a deficit of + $5,291,586 


The estimates of the fourth quarter, embraced in 
the general agoregate of expenditares, are five mil- 
lions; but the Secretary says that the other Depart- 
ments p'ace the ameunt higher. The probability 
is, that the “others” will come nearer the mark, 
and that the deficit will thus be increased. Now, 
sir, as well as I can judge, about a million and a 
half of appropriations of last year, and which 
would ordinarily have been expended then, tave 
been postponed to th's. If the operatioss of the 
Government, therefore, had been conducted in the 
usual mode, the deficit weuld have fallen little, if 
any, short of seven millions of dollars. It wassup- 
plied in this way: 

The effectnal balance on hand January 1, 1840, 
was $2,246,749. In the annual report of the Se- 
cretary, December 3, 1839, he estimated the balance 
which would be on hand 3lst December at 
$1 556,384; but it now appears to have been about 
$690 009 more. Why he shou!d have hecn so far 
mistaken so near the close of the year is not ex- 
plained, and perhaps is of no consequence: 

To the actual balance on hand - $2,216,749 
Add receipts from Bank of the United 





States and other deposite banks - 3,300,000 

Excess of Treasury notes issued oVer 
those redeemed ss - - - 1,675 488 
Amounting to - - - $7,222,237 
Deduct balance on band now - - 1,590,855 
$5,631,382 


By this computation, which probably is the best 
mode of stating the account of the year, it appears 
that, for the ordinary current expenses of 1840, ex- 
clusive of the redemption of Treasury notes, over 
five millions and a half, besides all the accruing 
revenues of the year, were requisite; and this after 
the postponement of so large an amount of appro- 


-priations as has been already stated. In any view 


of the subject, the result is the same. With these 
incontrovertible facts before us, whet reason is 
there to expect that the receipis of this year will 
not only be adequate to meet all the expenditures of 
it, but will so far exceed them as to enable the 
Department to pay near five miilions of outstand- 
ing no‘es? Yet the Secretary expects that, whiie 
in each of the last four years the receipts have 
fallen short of the expenses six, seven, and eight 
millions, the tables are now to be turned. e re- 
ceipts are to take the lead, and to advance beyond 
the expenditures, nearly as much as for four suc- 
cessive years they have fallen behind. This will 
certainly be a very great change in our financial 
affairs, and a very desirable one. Let us see, 
however, whether it be practicable, and how it can 
be effected. In the first place, as regards the ex- 
penditures of 1841: 

The Secretary estimates them, “for ordinary pur- 


"at - - - - $19,250 000 

We have already seen that they 
amounted last year to - - 22,489,349 
Showing a proposed reduction of - $3,239,349 


The first question arising here is, upon what class 
or classes of expenditures is this great reduction to 
fall? Where are the items which make up this sum 
to'al? If it required near twenty-two millions and 
a half last year, and over twenty-four millions and 
a half fer the preceding year, to carry on the ordi- 
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nary oper:tious of Goveinment, what grouad is 
there for supposing that the same services can be 
performed this year for niveeen millions and a 
qvarer? Iam uot now looking at all at the ap- 


propriations 


made or proposed for the last or the 


resent year, but at the amount actually expended. 
loa aware the apprepriations which have been 
requested are made to correspond t > those estumates 


of expenditure. 


But I wish to know what lavish 


expendi'ures were made in 1840, which may be 
dispensed with in 1841? What extravagance is to 
be reformed? We all know that, owing to the em- 
barrassed state of the Treasury last year, doth the 
appropriations and the expenditures weie kept 
Where can 
there be any greater reduction for the present year? 


down to the lowest possible amount. 


The Secretary answers in these words: 


“{t is believed that the ordinary expenses of 1841 ought to 
fall some millions below those of 1840, as the pensions have 
diminished by deaths; fewer Indians remain to de removed; 
several expensive public buildings have been mostly finish- 
ed; and hostilities with the Seminoles must be nearer to a close.’ 

These are the heads of expenditure in which the 
reduction of over three millions and a quarer is 


proposed to be made; and I will examiue them in 


the order they are named 
Ist. As to the pensions. 


which the Treasury isto experience from the deaths 
of the o!d soldiers of the Revolution, and their aged 


aod impoverished widows. He seems almost im- 
patient, because they are so long a charge upon the 


country. But let that pass. 


two millions. 


one per cent. 
256—a little over three per cent. 


three per cent. 


How much does he 
expect to save from this source? By the report of 
the Commissioner of Pensions, and of the S:cretary 
of War al:o, it appears that “ihe total amount 
drawn from the Treasury dering the past year, to 
pay pensions, is $2,048, 663;” in round numters, 
It appears, further, from the state- 
mest of the Commissioner, that the pensioners, ex- 
clusive of naval, are divided into six classes, viz: 
invalid, under act of 1818; under act of 1828; un- 
der act of 1832; under act of 1836; under act of 
1838. Under the first class there are 4 289 pen- 
sioners, and the deaths last year were 48—not quite 
Under the second class there are 
7,947 pensioners, and the deaths last year were 
Under the third 
class there are 605, and the deaths were 17—about 
Under the fourth class the number 
is 23 207, and the deaths were 974—something over 
four per cent. Under the fi th class there are 2,760, 


The Secretary has re- 
ferred several times in his reports, to the great relief 


and the deaths were 139—which is five per cent. 
Under the sixth class the number is 5,586, and the 
deaths were 171—a little over three per cent. 
Now, sir, making some allowance for deaths, the 
xnowledge of which had not come to the Depar‘- 
ment, as the Commissioner suggests is the case, 
and something for the advancing age of the re- 
maining pensioners, from which it is probable that 
the per centage of deaths will increase from year 
to year, I suppose that the number of deaths in 1841 
wiil be ten ry cent, of the whole number in all the 


classes; an 


this isa larger proportion, I think, 


than has ever taken place in any two years to- 
gether since the pension laws have been in opera- 
tion: the saving upon that basis will be just $200,- 


480, and no more. 


But, on the other hand, the 


Commissioner supposes that there will be 1,400 

added to the sixth class during the present year, 

whose applications have ase? been made, and 
i 


are under examination; and, 


so, they will be 


entitled to the whole five years’ pension, payable at 
once, which will undoubtedly require from three to 


four hundred thousand dollars. 


The napereration bill already reporied 


for t 


yment of 


clusive of the fourth 


nsioners, ex- 
as‘, which is 


provided for by the act of 1832, 
amounts, agreeably to the estimates, 
» $1,042,555 


to . . . . 
The standing appropriation under th 


e 


actof 1832, as estimated by the Se- 


cretary for this year, is ° 


The unexpended balance of former apt 
propriations, now on hand, applicabie 


to the service of this year, is 


Making, for the payment of pensions 
: « $2,203,555 


This exceeds the amount actuall 


690,000 


561,000 


ne ee 


y 





drawa from the Treasury for last year, $154,892 

The amount thas estimate?, and to be appro 
priated forthe yar, is either wanted or it is not. 
If itis wanted, it exceeds the amount drawn fiom 
the Treasury in 1840, as before stated, and there 
will be no reduction, butrather an increase from 
this scurce. If it is not wanted, why is it em- 
braced in the estimates, and why are bills reported 
io appropriate ii? It is not urderstocd, I pre- 
sume, that the whole emount paid for pensions last 
year was but $2,043,663. This was the sum 
“drawn from the Treasury,” and formed part of 
the current expenses of 1840. The amount actu- 
a'ly paid was probably somewhat larger, perhaps 
200 00) to 300,000 dollars. The balance was 
made up of money drawn in 1839, and forming a 
part of the expenditures of that year, but remain- 
ing in the hands of the various pension agents un- 
expended. Something undoubtedly remains in 
their hands now, which is to be added to the sums 
before stated, as applicable to the service of 1831, 
but which will form no charge upon the Treasury 
of this year, as it is already withdrawn from it. 

The second rea:cn assigned by the Secretary, for 
the expected reduction in 1841, is, that “fewer In- 
dians remain to be removed.” Now. what were 
the exdenditures for removals last year? The Com- 
missioner of Indien Affairs reports: That, during 
the preceding year, 5,671 were removed; 4,500 of 
them being «f the Winnebagoes, for which an ap- 
propriation of $45,000 was mace last year, and 
which was probably sufficient. If the remaining 
1.171 were removed at the same rate,the whole cost 
of removals last year was but $56 710. I: also ap- 
pears by the same report, that 21 774 still remain 
to be removed; and although thereare “fewer” than 
there were a year ago, yet there is full enough re- 
maiving to allow as maty to be removed in 1841 as 
were removed in 1840. How does it appear that 
such will not be the case? But grant that the whole 
amount will be saved, and it will add but $56,710 
to the reduction estimated on pensions. 

The next reason is, “‘several expensive public 
buildings have been mos*ly finished.” 

Last year we appropriated for finishing the eus- 
tom-house in New York, which will be saved this 


year ; ° . : - $118,000 
For the Treasury building . $105,000 ® 
For the Patent Office . 100 000 

For the Post Office 125 000 


Amounting to _ —— 330,000 
This year the Commisioner estimates— 


For the ‘Treasury 40,000 
For the Patent Office . 30,000 
For the Post Office 175,000 ~—245,000 





Less than last year . ° - $85 000 
Which added to the $118,000 for the New York 


custom-house, amounts to $203,000, as the total of 


reduction on public buildings; unless Congress see 
fit to reduce the appropriation below the eitimates 
of the Commissioner. 

Toe last reason relied upon by the Secretary is 


*shostilities with the Seminoles must be nearer to a 


close.” Well, 1 suppose “they must be,” if they 
ever come to “‘a close.” which is somewhatd oub!- 
ful. 


only $300,000 were appropriated for ‘that object. 


This was the only appropriation made last session for 
this service, and if the whole of it can be saved in 
the expenditures of this year, it contributes but a 
smal! proportion ofthe whole amount expected to 
be reduced. Weare dealing with millions. More 
than three millions and a quarter is the amount of 
reduction proposed; and all the items with which 
we have been furnished amount to but a few hun- 


dred thousands, viz: 


On pensions - . - $200,480 
For removal of Indians’ - - 56,710 
On public buildings - - 203,000 
Seminvle hostilities — : - 300,000 

Total - - = $760,190 

































But how does that bear upon the expenditures 
of this year? Is the war to cease now? Are no 
expenses to be incurred for its prosecution this sea- 
son? Now, sir, although this Florida war has been 
the great vortex in which so many millions of 
money have been engulfed, yet the expenditures of 
last year on account of it were exceedingly small— 




























Assuming this statement te be correct, which it 
is not, and that this whole reduction could be made, 
it is nearly counterbalanced by one sing'e item of a 
new c:atge upon the year 1841, for which no cor- 
responding expenditure was made in 1840. I mean 
the payments for the census—a service ren tered in 
1840, and for which appropriations were made that 
year, but have not been expenced—not drawn 
from the Treasury. The charge thus imposed 
upon 1841 will be about $720 000; of which $550,- 
Q00 are wanted for the first quarter; the balance 
will fall upon the residue of the year. This single 
item, new in its character, and chargeadle solely 
upon this year, very pearly meets all the redac- 
tions which can be made from the sc urces indi- 
cated by the Secretary. 

Butthis is notall. There are other and heavier 
expenses to fal! upon the Treasury in 1841, of 
which the Secrctary takes no notice, although it is 
scarcely possib‘e he wae not advised of them. The 
honorable chairman of the Ways ard Means is 
equally si'ent upon the subjec’, though well ksown 
tohim also. So far from their being any reduc- 
tion this year, because “hostilities wih the Semi- 
noles must be nearer to a close,” there is now a 
proposition before the Committee of Ways and 
Means for an appropriation of near two millions 
and a half of dollars, submitted by the Secretary of 
War on the 17th December last, ten days only after 
the estimates for the year were prepared. ‘The ne- 
cessity for this is represented as very urgent. About 
half a milion of it is wanted to pay for arrear- 
ages of 1840, for services already rendered, and 
which ought to have been a charge on that year, 
ane not on 1841. Why was it.not embraced within 
the estimates for this year?) Was in not kaown to 
the Secretary on the 7th December, the date of his 
annual report? Was it kept back by the S cretary 
of War, and why s? His report is dated Decem- 
ber 5. Now, sir,on the 13:h November preceding, 
the Paymaster General, in obedience to the direc- 
tions of the Secretary of War, submitied to him an 
estimate, amounting to $250,690, for the payment 
of militia mustered into service in 1840. On the 
17th December, the Secretary of War speaks of it 
in these words: 

“This pay isnow due; and, as the troops stand much in need 


of it, justice to them requires that it should be paid to them at 
the earliest possible day.’’ 


Again, General Jesup, on the 14th November, 
submitied to the Secretary of War, by hi- direc- 
lion’, “en estimate of the amount which will pro- 
bably be required for the service of this depart- 
ment in prosecuting the war in Ficrida.” This 
estimate, including twe hundred thousand dollars 
for arrears of 1840, expenses already incurred, but 
net paid, amounts to $1,300,000; of which he re- 
quested that $400,000 might be appropriated “as 
early in the session as pos:ible,”’ being wanted for 
immediate use. On the 23th November, General 
Jesup, in another report to the Secretary of War, 
says that the failure of the Atkansas delegation to 
effect a satisfactory arrangement with the Semi- 
noles induces ‘the belief that a greater amount will 
probably be required than that for which I pre- 
sented an estimate on the 14th instant.” Again, I 
inquire, why were not these sums, thus approved 
by the Secretary of War, and made known to bim 
by the middle of November, and urgently requested 
on the 17th December—why were they not embraced 
within the estimates submi'ted on 7th December? 
For the reasoa before suggested. That isa docu- 
ment widely circulated—the official exposition of 
the financial condition of the count: y—of its in- 
come and its disbursements—a document which 
warns us not to exceed the esiimates, and attempts 
to show that great reductions can be effecied in 
the expenditures of this year. If these soms had 
been included in the estimates, a!] these boasted 
reductions would have been sca'tered to the winds. 
The fallacy would have been obvious. Bat there 
are charges up:n the year, which I see no way of 
avoiding. The expense has been incurred and is 
new going ou under Executive authority alone. It 
requires no sanction from Congress, and we have 
no alternative but to supply the means of defray 
it. I have already said that near half a million 
is required to defray the arrearages of 1840. The 
balance is required for pay, subsistence, ordnance, 
and the Quartermaster Gereral’s Department, oc~ 
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casione! principally, if not wholly, by retaining in 
service about 2,000 men called militia and volun- 
teers. Tey are already in the service, by Execa- 
tive direction, and the Secretary propvses to retain 
them during the year, or until the war be closed. 
The estimate is in this form: 
For arrearages io militia, service of 
1840 . . . . $221,244 02 
For pay of Georgia volunteers, three 
mon hs, 1840 ° . ° 
For the Quartermaster General, as 
before stated . : 
For pay of 15)0 mounted and 500 
foot volunteers for the year 1841, 


29,446 08 
1,300,000 09 


estimated by Paymaster General, 489,010 96 
For pay of one battalion foot volun- 
teers : . . 77,206 82 


For subsistence for militia and volun- 
teers and inhab:tants, estimated by 
the Commis:ary General of Subsis- 
tence . ° 


; 222,421 87 
For Medical Dspariment, by Sar- 


geon General . 16,000 00 
For Ordnance Depariment, by Colo- 
nel of Ordnance . : ° 30,000 00 








$2,385,329 75 
To show tat. there expenses are already par- 
tially ~-ncurred, and are now going on, daily, and 
weekly~ and mo athly, I will read from the report of 
the War Department: 

In Order t» render the regular forces available for offensive 
operations, a brigade of Florida militia was raised for the de- 
fence of Middle Fiorida, and placed under the command of Bri- 
ga lier General Leigh Read of the Territorial militia.” ; , 

“The troops that were in the service of the Territory in vit- 
tue of a law of the Legislature of Piorida, were musttred into 
that of the United States, and form part of General Read's bri- 
gade, which has been increased to 1,20) mounted, and 500 foot 
men, and may be raised to 1,600 mounted, and 500 foot; a force 
which is considered ample for the protection of “that portion of 
the Territory assigned to Gen. Read’s command. : 

“The regular troops now in Florida amount to about 4,500 
men, and the militia in service to about 2,000. t recommend 
that authority bs given the Executive to engage the services of 
this description of troops for a twelvemonth, or during the 
continuance of hostilitiesin Florida. The term of three months 
ta muchtoo shorito insure efficiency, and frequent enlistments 
are a fruitful source of insubordination as well as of great addi- 
tional expense.” 


General Jesup also says, under date of Novem- 
ber 23th: 


“There are outstanding claims to a considerable amount, 
arising out of the volunteer and militia service, which have 
been recognised by the Execu'ive,and for the payment of which 
fun |s are required. Means ave also necessary to carry on the 
service during the remainder of the year, (1510,) as well as to 
provide for the approaching campaign. The urgency of an 
an immediate appropriation is therfore obvious.” 


Now, sir, {rom these extracts, it is obvious that 
the militia and volunteers are already in the ser- 
vice, and that it is intended to keep them in the ser- 
vice. They are called out by the Executive fora 
period of three months; and, when that expires, 
they are discharged, and immediately called out for 
another term of three months; and so on, amount- 
ing to constant service. This, probably, the Exe- 
cutive has the power to do, under existing laws; 
and this, it is manifest, he intends to do, and the es- 
timates are fuamed accordingly. The authority 
which the Secretary requests is, not to call out an 
additional force of 2,000 men, over and above 
what are now in the service, for a twelvemonth, 
but to extend the term for which he is now autho- 
rized to call them out, from three to twelve monihs. 
If it be granted, very well; the expenses are not 
increased by it, because, if it be not granted, he 
will exercise the power he now possesses, and take 
tham iato service fiom three months to three 
months, as long a, in his judgment, it is necessary. 
In either mode the Service is rendered, and Con: 
gress must supply the means of payment. It is, 
therefore, apparent that the appropriation request- 
ed, of near two anda half mi'lions, is not at all 
dependent upon whether Congress grants or with- 
holds the authority to call the militia and volun- 
teers into service for a tern of twelve months. 
This expense is going on, and will go on, unless 
the Executive, after 4th March, order this descrip- 
tion of force to be disbanded. It will not be done 
before; and, if done then, the expenditures will 
probably» amount to at least a million of dollars, 
which will fall on 1841, but embraced within the 
estimates of the year. To give a little farther in 
sight into this expenditare, and the mode in which 
operations in Florida are conducted, I will read a 
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letter from an offic’r of the United States Army, 
of high rank, now on duty there, not kzowa to me 
personally, kut who, lam assured by an honorable 
member of the House, to whom it is addressed, is 
a gentieman of high reputation, and of the strict- 
esthonor and veracity. I am not at liberty to give 
his name}; the reasons for which every gentleman 
can readily appreciate. I will read only the por- 
tion of it bearing on this subject. It is dated 
“Sp. AvcusTINE, December 31, 1840. 

“Before it was known, last summer, whether the bill autho- 
riziong the President of the United States to accept the services 
of not exceeding 2,500 volunteers would or would not pass in 
Congress, a force of 500 mounted and 500 foot militia were autho- 
rized by the Secretary of War to be received into the service 
of the United States in Florida. The mounted force was after: 
wards doubled; aniagain in September increased to 1,200, all 
to be called Fiorida militia, and to be mustered for a term of 
three months. The mounted force was all mustered in, and, 
when the first tern expired, discharged, and re-mustered for a 
second term of three months: and this practice is to continue, 
so as (o perpetuate the force, both mounted and foot, in service. 
None of the foot were musteted till recently, and not till they 
were assured the duty to be required of them would not take 
them from home. In going hence to Tallahassee, in October 
last, I saw a letter from a lieutenant colonel of militia in this 
mounted force, to a man who was requested to raise a foot com- 
pany, in which it was stated, the men of the company will re- 
main at home, and if any Indians or signs of them shall be dis- 
covered, word will be sent to the nearest mounted force to go 
in pursuit. This changed the disposition in several compa 
nies, and induced the members to become foot men instead of 
mounted, Since my artival here, I have been furnished with 
the follawing copy (from the original) of 4 letter from the Bri 
gapier General in conimand of the Florida militia, Its genuine- 
nes¢ Cannot be doubted, for the order is in the handwriting of 
that officer. It is proper for me to mention that there is no Fio- 
rida militia in Middle or East Florida. except a small company 
uniformed in this place and in Tallahassee. None else have 
had the least organization since the commencement of the war; 
and the companies now in service, and called ‘Florida militia’ 
by order, are made up of such asate willing to serve in tiem 
—some residents in the country, many discharged soldiers, 
citizens from Georgia, dnd some entire companies from that 


State. 
[Copy of Order.] 


“‘Heap Quairers FLOn'DA Brion, 
NEWNANSVILLE, Dec. 4, 1840. 
“The troops ofthe Sedentary Infantry service, of which 
Captain Broer’s company is an integral portion, shall not, 
at any time, te ordered on active duty; nor will it ever ac- 
cur, during their term of service, that they shall be ordered to 
marcha greater distance than twenty miles beyoad the head- 
quarters of their respective companies They willebe directed 
to remain at their usual places of abode, and expected to engage 
seduldusly in the pursnit oftheir usual occupations. 
[Signed] ““LEIGH READ, 
* Prig. Gen. Florida Brig 
‘* Captain Brower, Mandarin.’ 


“This ‘sedentary’ service for which they are paid, subsisted, 
Clad, and demuned, ts suggested, asIam credibly informed, by 
the Sécretary of Warto General Read. His letters of October 
last, will no duubt show it.” 

We have kere some ectount of the mede of 
conductitig affairs in Florida: “a sendentary infan- 
try,” “directed to remain at their usual places of 
ab. ds, and expected to engage sedulously in the 
pursuit of their usual occupations.” The value 
and the economy of this desoription of force may 
be in sotie degree appreciated by the description 
which General Jesup gives of the laborious duty 
devolving on his department. Among others, he 
instances ‘‘the examination of accounts purporting 
to have been certified by velunteer and militia offi- 
cers, for the services of boats, wagons, and other 
means of transportation, and for supplies of fo- 
rage, fuel, building materials, camp equipage, &c. 
purporting to have been purchased, which accounts 
are found, upon investigation, to be entire fabrica- 
tions, both in certificates and affidavits, or to have 
been certified by the offices under the mistaken 
idea that this was the proper mean of obtaining, 
through the amounts so charged, payment for surp- 
plies which they believed should have been fur- 
nished in kind to their men.” 

The result of this is, that, so far from anticipat- 
ing any diminution of expenditures on account of 
the Florida war, an excess of expenditures in 1841 
of two millions of dollars seems inevitable. 

But, farther: there are other expenditures falling 
upen 1841, from which the Treasury was relieved 
in 1840. The postponed appropriations amount, 
as well as I can judge, to about a million and a 
half. In many instances, the work for which the 
appropriation was designed hes been already done, 
and the materials furnished; upon fortifications, 
forts, ordnance, navy yards, &e. The service of 
1840, and the expenditures consequent thereon, 
have thus been thrown on 1841; and are a proper 
charge of increased expenditure for the latter year. 
The sum already appropriated for navy pensions, 
$150,000, is also a charge, as already stated, on 
this year, from which the last was exempt. There 
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are various others, such as the claims of Maine for 


| militia services, about $225 000, private bills, &c, 
| nowhere embraced in the estimates; but all of this 


description I will group tegether on a rule fur- 
nished by tha Secretary himself, and which was 
formerly practised upon. In his report submitted 
in Decembe-, 1837, speaking of the expenditures of 
the year, he says: 

“The propriety of adding also the contingent sum of at least 
one million of dollars to cover appropriations made by Con. 
gress beyond the estimates, has been so fully tested by the ex 
perience of several years past,that the correctness of the mea- 
sure may no longer be considered as doubtful. But the usual 
excesé of appropriations thus made by Congress is not imputed 
by the oderdensd to any special inatientiun of exttave. 
gance.” ; ea ‘ 

In estimating the eppropriations for the coming 
year, the Secretary embraces nothing for this con- 
tingent sam, and his estimate cf disbursements is 
predicated upon thatof appropriations, Now, sir, 
to sum up th: comparative expenditures of the two 
years, now does it stand . 

Actual expenditure in 1840, for cur- 





rentexpenses. ; - $22,489,349 
' Deduct saving on the items enume- 

rated by the Secretary. ais 760,190 

21,729,159 

Deduct further, excess last yeat for . 

long session =—i«“ ° . 300,000 
Would leave for the expenditure of 
1841, unless some further reduc- 

tion can be shown é - 21,429,159 
Add expen-eof census . —_ 721,000 
Florida war. . 25385 329 
Navy pensions . - 150,000 
Postponed appropriaticns 1 500,000 
Centirgeat sum - 1,000,000 

mae =: 4. 756,329 


— 
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Expenditures of 1841, based onthos® = _, 

of 1840 4 ‘ - . $27,185,488 

This is the sum for ordiuary and current experi- 
ditares merely, which, by the course of policy ard 
the measures of the Adminiatration now in power; 
bas been thrown upon the present year, and for 
which those who are soon to administer the Go- 
vernment are in no degree responsible. I have not 
included the debt due on account of this District, 
being a charge of $60,000 more this year than the 
last. Let that stand as part of the “contingent 
million.” To this aggregate is ihen to be added 
the red-mption of Treasury notes outstanding; is- 
sue! under former laws estimated by the Secreta 
at $4,500,000, and we have the cum total for tie 
service of the year of thirty-one millions six han- 
dred and eighty-five thousand do!lars,($31, 685,000. ) 

This estimate, am aware, differs widely from 
that of the Secretary. He assumes that the ex- 
penditures of the year, “for ordinary purposes,” if 
Congress makes no reduction from the estimatés 
will be : ; ‘ . $19,250,000 
For the funded debt and District debt 149,200 
For the redemption of Treasury notes 4,500,000 


Amounting in the whole, to . - $23,899,200 

Before placing that implicit reliance upon this 
estimate which the honorable chairman does, I de- 
sire to see the calculations of the Secretary—the 
manner in which he proposes to distribute the nine- 
teen millions anda quarter among the different 
branches of the service—where the reduction is to 
fail. When the honorabie chairman said that he 
might possibly be told that the estimates of the Se- 
cretary were not to be relied upon, be only repeat- 
ed what is the common judgment cf the country. 
Experience has not furnished us much ground for 
such reliance; and, indeed, the gentleman himself 
labored considerably to demonstrate the difficulty, 
if not impossibility, especially in these times of 
“fluctuation,” of forming any estimates which 
would be likely to be verified by the results. I 
readily admit that, for myself, 1 do not place much 
confidence in the accuracy of ihe estimates. They 
seem to me to be formed, not upon the wants and 
requirements Of the service, but in reference to the 
ability of the Treasury, and so formed as to pro- 





duce a desired result. Sums total are assumed in | 
the first place, and then the component items at- - 


ranged ta meet the aggregate. The Administra- 
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ton desires to make a favorable exhibition of its 
fiscal affairs, and to show tbat the income ef the 
year will exceed all its disbursements. Nothing is 
easier. Assume the receipts will be so much, and 
divide it up among the various sources of revenne; 
ihen assume the disbursements to be so much, and 
frame the esinates accord.ogly for the various 
branches of service; and deducting the one from 
the otter furnishes exactly the foregone conclusion. 
| say it seems to me that this is the mode of pro- 
eceding; and this supposition is verified by state- 
ments appearing in the documents submitted to us. 
General Jesup, in his report of 28th November, 
ad also in his letter of 14:h November, says, “at 
tne last session of Congress I presented an estimate, 
for tae service in Fiorida, of six hundred thousand 
doliars; that estimate 1 was required to modify, 
and reduce one-half.” He did reduce it: not 
because the wants of the service would admit of it, 
but because he was “required” to do so in cons<- 
quence of the condition of the Treasury. The re- 
sult shows that the sum first proposed was wanted; 
and so pressing was the necessity that he required 
$400,000 early in the present session, growing out 
uf the redaction of his first estimate. 

The same thing appears in the estimates for the 
naval! service, submitted at this session. The navy 
commissioners, by whom these estimates are pre- 
pared, say that they were limited to the sum total of 
five million and twenty-five thousand dollars. All 
that was left to their discretion was, to apportion 
this sum among the various objects of expenditure 
in that branch of the public service. So much for 
pay of officers and seamen; so much for provisions, 
medical stores, &c.; so much for superinten len's 
and naval constructors at the several yards; so 
much for hospitals; so much for increase, repair, 
armament, equipment, and wear and tear of ves- 
sels in commission; aad so much for improvement 
and repairs at the navy yards,&c. How was this 
aggregate of $5,025,000 obtained? Not because it 
would cover all the wants and necessities of the 
service—by no means. No estimate had been 
formed on that basis. No; but it was a sum arbi. 
tririly assumed, and the commissioners were di- 
rected to make their details confirm to it. They 
p'ainly inform us that this is notenough. They 
tind themselves unable to allow more than $100,000 
of it for increase of the navy, out of which they 
wish to finish the two steamers now being buil', 
and the frigate Congress, and to commence a new 
steamer, which they wished to do last year, but 
‘‘were only prevented frum including in the esti- 
mates of 1840 by the supposed necessity of limiting 
the estimates toa certain amount.” It seems this 
mode of forming estimates was adopted last year 
a'so. In regard tothe navy yards, they say “ihe 
board are of opinion that much larger expenditures 
wou'd be very desirab'e, to place them in a proper 
situation to operate efficiently in a period of war. 
It is manifest, therefore, that the estimates submit- 
ted to us are not founded upon the interests of the 
service, or the wants of the country, but are arbi- 
trarily assumed to bring out a desired result. In 
any estimates so framed, I declare again I have 
very little confidence. 

If the expenditures of the year are to be what I 
have endeavored to show they must be, or any 
where near it, it is manifest that the revenues and 
receipts of it, from all sources, will be inadequate 
to meet them. 

The Secretary estimates the whole receipts of the 
year at twenty-two million five hundred and eighty 
thousand dollars. This would fall short of the or- 
dinary expenses near five millions, being almost as 
large a deficit as existed last year. 


But to this sum ‘ : + $22,580,000 
Add available balance on hand ‘ 1,580,855 
Expected r-ceipts from banks ° 220,000 


Ba‘ance of Treasury notes, authorized 





by act of March 31,1840 . - 342,618 
And we have the whole resouices of 

the Treasury for the year, as stated 

by the Secretary himself . « $24,723,473 


In regard to these estimates, I think they are 
somewhat nearer what will be realized, than those 
for the expenditures are. I differ with the honora- 
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bie member from New York, (Mr. Barn arp ] as 
to the probabie receipts from customs, and shall not 
be surprised if they come quite up to what is sup- 
posed by the Svcretary. The receipts last year 
were not far from thirteen millions. We all kaow 
that business is recovering from the s\agnation and 
lethargy in which it was then sunk. Men begin to 
feel confiden:e, and look forward in the assurance 
that the coun:ry is no longer to be efflicted witha 
succession cf visionary experiments. Importations 
are much greater now than they were at the corie- 
sponding period of last year—I should think nearly 
double. Homeward freights are quick, and rising. 
All accounts from the E:glish papers represent the 
Americzn trade as briskly reviving. li wouid re- 
quire an increase of about fi‘ty per cent. on the im- 
poriations of last year to give nineteen millions of 
revenue; and this, in ordinary times, would be a 
great increase. But the importations of last year 
w:re small, and the country is somewhat drained of 
foreign goods. Probably the business in the latter 
part of the year may deciine to some extent, incon 
sequence of the great reduction of duties to take 
place on 3lst December next. Besides, there will 
probably be a large importation of free goods, 
trom the apprehension that duties may be imposed 
upon tiem at the nextsession of Congress; and 
this may, ‘o some extent, check the importation of 
dutiable articles. However, as these are all spe- 
culations, which may or may not be correct, and 
asI cannot assign reasous in which I have much 
confidence myself for supposing the Secretary’s esti- 
mate greatly too large, I am_ willing to adoptit, as 
showing the probable receipts of the year. What, 
then, will be the deficiency?) What amount of ad- 
ditional means will be required to meet the expen- 
ditures of the year? 

Whcele expenditures, as before stated $31 635,000 














Whole re.ources - - - 24.723,473 
Deficit - : - 6,961,527 

Deduct Treasury notes proposed by 
the bill - - - 5,000,000 
Deficit - - - 1,961,527 

Add least talance which ovght to 

be in the Treasury at the end of 

the year, the Secretary states - 2,000,000 
$3,961,527 


So that, in addition to the sum now proposed to 
be issued, we shall require for the service of the 
year, and to leave a sufficient balance in the Trea- 
sury at the end of it, a furthersum of at least four 
millions. It is not safe to proceed without it. If 
Congress will provide for the redemption of the 
notes now outstandingin sume other mode, and 
not make them chargeable upon ithe revenue of 
this year, in my judgment, the five millions now 
proposed will be sufficientto carry us through it. 
The Secretary himself seems to have some lurking 
apprehensions that this may be necessary; for he 
suggests that it may be found expedient to autho- 
rize “a contract to be made, under proper restric- 
tions, extending the period of payment of a portion 
of the temporary liabilities falling due in that 
year,” (1841.) This is very softly expressed, to be 
sure. He dees not recommend the reissue of the 
Treasury notes, because he a:sured us they could 
a)l be redeemed last year; and he had just demon- 
strated that they ceriainly could be in this. He 
does not even speak of them as “Treasury notes.” 
No; they have become “temporary liabilities.” He 
would not reissue them, but would merely make 
‘fa contract” to postpone payment.” How far this 
operation would differ from a debt, or from bor- 
rowing money, gentlemen can judge for them- 
selves. It strikes me as being very much the same 
thing. Now, sir, is it not apparent, from this re- 
view ot the state of the Treasury, and the pros- 
pects for the current year, that there is a deficiency 
in our revenue—a permanent deficiency? But we 


‘have been told by the Secretary, and it is repeated 


by the chairman of the Commitiee of Ways and 
Means, that it is merely temporary; nominal rather 
than real; ‘he resalt of the fluctaations between the 
rece p's and expenditures in different portions of 
the sear. I hardly know what ideas gentlemen at- 
tach to these words, “‘pérmanent” and “iempora- 
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ry.”” The receipts, every year, for four years past, 
have failen short of the expenditures, upon an ave- 
rage, neatly eight millions. It mast be so this. 
year, though to aless amount. In the next year 
(1842) the deficiency will be greater still, unless 
new sources of revenue are opened. I this be not 
a “‘permaneat” deficiency—a deficiency which bas 
existed four years—which now exisis—and will 
continue to exist and increase, unless some modifi- 
cation of the laws affecting the receipts be made, I 
confess I do not know what a permanent deficiency 
is. Toe Secretary informs us that the reduction of 
duties next year will amount to about five millions 
of dollars; and, unless the expendiuures be reduced 
in a corresponding degree, there will then be a de- 
ficiency, whch may be considered permanent, to 
the amount of about five millions; and he adds, 
“this may be considered the first of that character 
woich willoccur under the tariff act of 1833.” 

I do not see the distinction which is in the Se- 
cretary’s mind between such a deficiency and that 
which now exists. Under the reduction of duties 
which has beew going on, and the increase of ex- 
penditures, we find ourselves without sufficient 
revenue to meet the expenses of the Government. 
lt will be so, toa greater exten’, in 1842. There 
may be a difference in the amount of deficiency; 
but I can perceive none in the character of it: both 
seem io me to be permanent. The history of the 
last four years demonstrates that the deficiency is 
not temporary; not occasioned by “fluctuations,” 
by heavy disbursements in one part of tbe year 
to be supplied by increased receip's in another 
pari. The heavy expenditures have run through 
the whole year, and have been met, not by aceru- 
ing revenue, but by Treasury notes, and by funds 
which had accumulated in preceding years, and 
the capital which was invested in the late Bank of 
the United Sia'es. Ali these resources have been 
exhausted; and that brings us to consid:r how the 
Secre'ary proposes to supply the deficiency of the 
present and of future years. What “plans for the 
mprovement of the revenue” has he ‘‘digested and 
prepared,” as is his duty to do, by the act establish- 
ing the Treasury Department? What measuies 
does he propose? In the first place, as regards the 
present year, after suggesting that a “contract 
might be made to extend the time of payment of 
the ‘temporary liabilities,’’* and thus relieve the 
Treasury, he announces that such is not his plan. 
“The best mode,” he says, wou'd be “without 
eilver an extension of this kind, or a loan, or a 
further issue of Treasury notes, or a change in the 
tariff; but merely by lessening the appropriations 
below the estimates.” Thatis his mode. If you 
have not got revenue enough to carry on the operas 
tions of Government, to meet its current expenses, 
why, stop operations, neglect your duty, abandon 
the protection of the public interes's. That is all 
very simple and very easy; aod then you will have 
no deficiency, no debt, no increased daties, no 
Treasury notes. Take no measures to supply 
means, but spend what you happen to have, and 
stop there. That is the recommendation. Bat if 
Congress thinks that is not the best mode of car- 
rying on th? public service, then he suggests “‘se- 
condary measures.” Enforce the present tariff 
laws, stop frauds and evasions, modify the system 
of drawbacks and bounties. Really, sir, it strikes 
me that these ought to be regarded as primary, and 
not “secondary measures.” They should be first 
resorted to, and that on other and higher considera- 
tions than es merely affecting revenue. Bat the 
Secretary looks upon them in no other light than 
as bringing money into the Treasury; and even 
that he prefers to dispense with for his favorite 
measure of redacing appropriations below the esti- 
mates. Passing over the political offence and tur- 
pitude of defrauding the revenue; the evil exam- 
ple of permitting your laws to be violated; the in- 
jury inflicted, not only upon public morals, but 
upon the business and property of honest mer- 
chants and fair dealers, who pay their daties 
agreeably to ihe laws, the Secretary seems to be 
content, and supposes all these evils are sufficiently 
cnred or compensated, merely by reduciag appro- 
priations below what he himself, and those charged 
with the administration of the Government, con- 





A sider to be esvential for the public service. Then, 
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as to “drawbacks,” why have they not been re- 
duced (o correspond to the rate of duties imposed? 
Year after year ve have been admonished of the 
fact that the amount of drawback upon certain 
articles is greater than the amount of duty received 
upon their importation. Why hes it not been cor- 
rected? Who of the majority of Congress—they 
who have controlled its proceedings and shaped its 
policy—who has found time to attend to such 
smal! matters as the revenue of the country, when 
the great concerns of parily were at stake? But 
this also is only a “secondary measure,” nat to be 
resorted to if the primary one of reduction can be 
curried into execution. What modification of 
“bounties” the Secretary thinks suitable, I do not 
understand. Does he propose abolishing the fish- 
ing bounties? If so, I shall be ready to say some- 
thing in regard to it when the proposition is dis- 
tinctly submitted. 

In the next place, as to the deficiency which the 
Secre'ary admits will exist next year, and which 
may be convidered “permanent,” what remedy does 
he propose for it? What mode of supplying the 
means necessary to conduct the affairs of the na- 
tion? Hear him: ‘ The idea that such a deficiency 
in time of peace ought to be supplied by issues of 
Treasury notes, or by a loan, has never been enter- 
tained by the undersigned. Nor can it be counte- 
nanced by any sound principle, either of finance or 
politica! economy.” In this sentiment I coneur; 
and can only regret that the Secretary has not 
hitherto recommended same other remedy than 
those which he now repud ates. Then as to re- 
calling any of the deposites with the States, he 
thinks that is ‘‘not likely to be adopted.” 

“Another practicable mode would be to resort to 
direct taxes.” But this he regards “unsuited to 
the general habits, and uncongenial to the opinions 
of most of cur population,” and abandons it. 
*Some other permanent resource must, then, be 
looked to.” And what is that “permanent re- 
source?” “The choice will rest between the large 
reduction of expenditures, with the other accompa- 
nying measures before specified, and some exten- 
sive modification of the present tariff. Explaca- 
tions have heretofore been given by the undersigr- 
ed in favor of the former course.” 

Here is the “permanent resource” which the Se- 
cretary recommends for supplying revenue— 
“Jarge reduction of expenditures ” Now, sir, that 
may bea tolerable m de of obviating a deficiency, 
bat as a “‘permanent resource” to supply it, to far- 
nish revenue, the idea is somewhat novel. And 
the Secretary supposes that it will probably prove 
sufficient to meet the emergency, “if the reduction 
be pushed vigorousiy,” and the imports shall in- 
crease. A “permanent resource” to supply an ex- 
hausted Treasury, and provide fora deficiency, is 
to posh a vigorous reduction; and upon what 
branches of the serv.ce is this to fali?’ I: is not de- 
signed, I su, pose, to abolish Congress, or the Exe- 
cuiive Departinents, or to break up our intercourse 
with foreign nations, or to dispense with the judi- 

iary. Tne eivil list must be maintained, and all 
persors connected with it paid. Nobody suggests 
that the army can be or ought to be reduce’; many 
are of opinion that it ought to be increased. The 
army, also, must be paid, subsisted, clothed, and 
all the expenses attendant upon it must be met. 
Does any body propose to diminish the naval 
force—the number of persons actually employed, 
or their compensation? They must be pa'd and 
fed. Our Indian treaties must be fulfilled; and 
very heavy burdens have been within a few years 
imposed on the National Treasury from this source. 
Where will you push “a vigorous reduction,” then? 
I can find no place upon which this process may 
be commenced and carried on, but fortifications and 
works of defence, arsenals, ordnance, barracks, 
and increase and improvement of the navy and 
navy yards. Who, that knows any thing of the 
actual condition of these various works and ob- 
jects, will recommend “a vigorous reduction” here? 
Read the reports upon these subjects, submitted. by 
the Depariments and officers having charge ot them, 
and what a humiliating spectac'e do we find exhi- 
bited, not to ourselves alone, but to the world! For- 
tifications unfinished, unarmed—some of them 
largely dilapidated, and requiring extensive: re- 
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pairs; arsenals, already author zed by Congress, 
not built for want of means; barracks not com- 
menced, or lefi partially completed; and in every 
branch of the military service, pressing cal's for 
larger appropriations, Besides these, how many 
new works of defence have been projecte!, and 
strongly recommended to Congress, upon which 
nothing has yet been done? The original plan «f 
defences, adopted more than twenty years ago, is 
very far from being completed. Not only tew 
works are recommended as essential to the prctec- 
tion and security of the country, by distinguished 
engineers and mi'itary officers, but they are ca!led 
for by the people in various sections, and pressed 
upon oer attention by resolutions of State Le- 
gislatures. Our line cf coast, as well as of 
the inland frontier, is yet very imperfectly 
and inadequately protected, and much, very 
much, remains to be don; and yet we are 
admonished to push reductions “vigorously.” 
How is it upon the Indian frontier? Are we to 
have perpetual peace there? Look at the recoms 
mendations from the proper department for milita: 
ry posts, barracks, forts, &c. in that quarter. I notice 
that the Governor of Arkansas, in his late message 
to the Legislature, complains loudly of the neglect 
of the General Government to provide suitable 
protection on the frontiers of that Sta‘e; and inti- 
mates pretty distinctly that Arkansas will take its 
own defence into its own hands. Is this, then, a 
suitable place for a vigorous “push” for reductions? 
And so upon the lakes and the Niagara frontier, 
there is a loud cal! for defence, but who heeds i? 
The subject is not even considered by Congress. 
Every thing of public importance, of national 
benefit, is abandoned, in obedience to the Sccreta- 
ry’srecommendation of the vigorous work of re- 
duction. 

Then as regards the Navy. What that looks at 
the imbecility which has so long marked its admi- 
nistration is surprised at its present deplorable con- 
dition? Ships decaying, condemned and broken up 
because they are beyond the reach of repairs, for 
want of early and seasonable means. Read the 
report ot the Navy Commissioners on this subject. 
The larger portion of our vessels seem to be di- 
vided into two classes—=those “fit for repair,’ and 
those not fit. Two ships of the line are now lying, 
and have been for a longt: me, unable to be repair- 
ed for want of a dry dock at New Yo.k, which has 
been so repeated!y urged; and of which the C.m- 
mis;ioners say that, st the cost of a millitn of dol- 
lors, itis a “measure of true economy ani of very 
greal advantage, with reference to the future sepair 
and employment of the Navy.” I have no doubt 
of the correctness of this opinion. For want of it, 
these txo ships of the line wi'l be eventually con- 
demned and broken up, and their places, if sup- 
plied at all, will be supplied at a cost fully equal to 
that which would consiruct the dock. How many 
others are destincd to share the some ing'orious 
fate, for the same cause, no one can foresee. And 
ye: the S-cretary of the Navy, for some reason or 
‘other, makes no allusion to the subject. The Navy 
Commissioneis, with the characteristic boldness of 
their profession, are not restrained by any sach ti- 
midity. Why should we abandon the Navy,which 
has been our protection and our pride in better 
times than these, when patriotism had some claims 
upon us over those of party? Why see it sinking 
to rapid decay? Rather let us sell it under the ham- 
mer—save something from the general wreck. 
Sell it to some foreign Government which bas the 
ability and the disposition to keep itself ia an atti 
tude of security and defence. Let it still ride upon 
the waves of the ocean, where it has before rode in 
triumph, rather than be buried in its sands, or 
strewa upon its shores, proofs of our imbecility and 
our poverty. Other nations, with which we are 
likely (o come in collision, if we are ever again 
driven to hostilities, are pushing, not a ‘vigorous 
reduction,” but a vigorous improvement and in- 
crease of their naval strength, and especially in 
sieam ships of war, while we are doing compara- 
tively nothing. I have already spoken of the mise- 
rably insufficient amount estimated for the increase 
of the Navy this year. One hundred thousand dol- 
lars only—to complete two-steamers now in process 
of building; to commence another, which has been 





already authorized; to complete the frigate Con. 
g ess; to collect materials for another frigate in lieu 
of the Guerriere, which has jast been condemned 
and broken up, and to bear the same name; and to 
build one of the small vessels authorized by the act 
of 34 March, 1837, whica has becn hitherto omit. 
ted, “in consequence of the insufficiency of the ap. 
propriation.” And for all this the Sceretary of the 
Navy has so restricted the Commissioners, that 
only $100 060 can be spared for it. For a long se- 
ries of years past, the standing appropriation for 
the increase of the Navy was half a million of 
dollars annually, and for some years a million, 
Now, indeed, under the injunction to “push reduc. 
tions vigorously,” it is thought one-fifth of the sum 
will be sufficient. This is the condition in which those 
who have had unchecked and unlimited control of 
public affairs for twelve years leave these great in 

terests. This is all they have to show for the enor- 
movs sums Of money which they have expended. 
And now,when they are abeut to surrender the pow- 
er which they have so long wielded, and to hand 
over these broken and prostrate institutions, to be 
rebuilt and re-established in a manner worthy of the 
country and of the age, they begin to cry out to 
‘push the reductions vigorou:ly.” Sur, I have 
frequently heard in this Hall and elsewhere, of 
late years, many predictions of speedy hostilities 
with England. Alarms have, from time to time, 
p-rvaded the country on this account; and I have 
heard many gentlemen display excessive patriotism 
in denouncing the wrongs which we have received 
from that powerful nation. For myself, sir, I 
have no apprehension of, and no desire for, hostili- 
ties with Great Britain. I know we have received 
injuries; and [ am deeply sensible we have becn 
kept out of our jastrights by most unfounded pre- 
tensions. All these matters still rest in negotiation, 
and, the President assares us, are in a favorabie 
train. Other counsels are soon to prevail, and I 
indulge the fullest conviction that eur rights will be 
asseried, and our just claims vindicated, with an 
ability and a spirit which must lead to favorable 
results. But of those who think otherwise, if they 
do not wish it, and have expended their patriotic 
effusions in invectives upon our supposed enemy, 
how many of them have exer'ed themselves to put 
their own country in a proper posture of defence? 
How many of them are wi'ling now to vote the 
necessary means to place the navy in an attitude 
of only tolerable revpectab.l ty? Observe, sr, 
what a miserably inadequaie force has lately been 
ordered to the E1st Indies, where we have many 
millions of commerce afloat, ata time, too, when 
the peace of that whole hemi-pherejs in imminent 
peril—the smallest and poorest friga'e in the navy 
and a small sloop of war only; and why is this, 
except from this financial policy of “pushing re- 
ductions vigorous!;?”. Indeed, such was the em- 
barrassment of the Freasury, that the vessels, in- 
sufficient as they are, were delayed near three 
weeks, as I am told, for the want of means. Toe 
circumstances of this case furnish another illustra- 
tion of the fallacy of the assertion which the hono- 
rable member from New York [Mr. Baawarp] 
combatted by many proofs, that “all demands upor 
the Treasury had been promptly met;”’ and another 
ilustration, too, of the energy and promptitade 
which characterize the proceedings of the Navy 
Depariment. 

I have understood from very good authority 
that, in the preparation for this cruise, the purser 
of the frigate had laid in supplies to the amount of 
thirty thousand dollars, and that he wanted twenty 
thousand more to carry with him for the purposes 
of the cruise. Hehad been requested by the Navy 
Department to dslay drawing for this »mount as 
long as possible, in consequence of the inability of 
the Treasury to furnish the funds. He accord- 
ingly delayed watil the vessels were ready for sea,. 
and then drew fo) fifty thousand dojlars; five 
thousand only were forwarded. The merchants 
who had furnished the supplies became uneasy, 
and resorted to legal process to obtain payment. 
The purser was arrested and committed to jail; 
from which he was released enly upon the assur- 
ance of Commodore Downes that the vessel should 
not sail until the affair was adjusted. The Depart- 
ment finally furnished the money, and, after con- 
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prosperity of thé country, and the fiscal ability o 
the General Government.” Now, sir, 1 have no 
desire to disturb or find fault with this complacent 
self-congratulation, but I desire for a single mo- 
ment to consider what the condition of the country 
really is. Is it prosperous and successful? Where 
is the evidence of it? The National Government 
embrrassed in all its operations, and struggling on 
from day to day under the pressure of an insolvent 
Treasury; public works neglected and postponed; 
public credit endangered. Then, as to the States: 
most of them deeply in debt, and hardly able to pay 
even the interest as it accrues; their bonds from 
10 to 30 per cent. below par; their internal im- 
provements abandoned ina great degree, and re- 
sort to heavy taxes inevitable, with no prospect of 
immediate improvement in their condition. As to 
the affairs of individuals: what kind of business is 
prosperous?) Manufactures have largely declined; 
commerce, distinct from navigation, diminished; 
internal trade greatly reduced; specie payments 
suspended over a considerable portion of the Union, 
and but lately resumed in the great State of Penn- 
sylvania; and from all quarters of the land, as 
with one voice, a demand for a bankrupt law, to 
relieve the business of the country from the enor- 
mous pressure of debt which now bears it down to 
the dust. 

How is it with the planting States—the growers 
of the great staple of our exports? Are they pros- 
perous? Why, sir, the marshal of Mississippi re- 
turns to us thathe has received for fees last year 
the enormous sum of eighty-seven thousand dollars, 
growing out of the immense number of suits insti- 
tuted for the recovery of debts. The banks of the 
State are unable to pay the small amounts still 
due tothe United Siates for deposites, and have 
applied for still longer postponement. How is it in 
Alabama, and the other cotton-growing regions? 
Cotton, I believe, has been ranging last year from 
5 to 7 or 8cents—probably not bringing over 6 or 
7 to the planter. I recollect to have seen it stated, 
within a few years, that the costof the production 
of cotton was about 7or 8 cents. Some gentle- 
man can probably put me right on that matter. 
{Mr. Husearp of Alabama nodded assent to the 
statement.} The honorable member signifies that 
Iam correct. The cost to the planter, therefore, 
has been quite equal to, perhaps in some instances 
greater than, the amount he has been able to sel] 
for. Is thata prosperous condition of thing? The 
Secretary says: “It isa source of great satisfac- 
tion to witness the indications which the unprece- 
dented amount of exports, during the last four 
years, has given of the continued prosperity of the 
country,”&c. ‘Again: “The general prosperity 
has been such as to create a large surplus of pro- 
ducts, and to enable us to send abroad immense 
and increased values ofthem, however great the 
complaints have been as to low prices.”” Now, sir, 
if prices are so low as scarcely to remunerate the 
producer, it does not strike me that the great quan- 
tity produced is very good evidence of prosperity. 
General prosperity is made upof individual pros- 
perity; and how the country, as a whole, can be 
successful, when all branches of its business is de- 
pressed, is not very apparent to my mind. Ua- 
doubtedly itis better to produce and sell even at 
low prices, and thus furnish, as far as it goes, 
means of extinguishing our foreign indebtedness, 
than not to produce at all; because the laborers, 
if not employed, must still be subsisted and clothed; 
and if they cannot earn more than half their sup- 
port, it is better to do that than remain jn idleness. 
All that can be said is, that by reason of our great 
production, though no profit is made upon it we 
are not so deeply involved and so much distressed 
as we should be if the crops entirely failed. The 
grain-growing sections of the coontry—the great 
West; the growers of pork and other provisions— 
are they prosperous? Do they find ready markets 
and remunerating prices? We know thatit is not 
so; and yet we have “recorded evidence of the 
prosperity of the couniry.” Sir, [ should like to 
read this record elsewhere than in the universal 
embarrassment and de ion which broods over 
the whole land; and all, all brought upon it within 
this very period which the Secretary has selecied 
as one “unexampled in prosperous developments” 


siderable delay, the frigate sailed on its cruise. 
These facts ate not within my own knowledge; but 
I have received them from a gentleman in the 
Navy, who had some agency in procuring the re- 
Jease of the purser, and who was acquainted with 
all the circumstances. I should not repeat them 
here if I had not full confidence in their correct- 
ness. This is but an illustration of the effects of 
the policy recommended by the Secretary, of 
“pushing reductions vigorously.” Sir, I do not 
desire 10 see unnecessary or extravagant appropri- 
ations, nor, above all, wasteful expenditures of 
what has been appropriated. That is the great evil 
of which we have had hitherto so much reason to 
complain—the wastefulness and extravagance of 
the expenditure, rather than of the appropriation. 
But I do desire to see sufficient and prompt appro- 
priations made for the public service. We have 
committed great errors on this subject. I verily 
believe that our public works, both naval and mili. 
tary, have cost at least twenty-five per cent. more 
than was necessary, in consequence of the dilatory 
and parsimonious appropriations which from time 
to time have been doled out. In repeated in- 
stances the work comes to a pause, because the 
appropriations are exhausted, and after a lapse of 
several months, or a year, when it is recommenced, 
thousands of dollars are required for repairs, to 
bring up the condition of it to what it was when 
left. e are greatly too long in point of time in 
the completion of our public works. If a hun- 
dred thousand dollars are wanted to complete a 
given work this year, and every thing is favorable 
for the purpose, we grant twenty thousand; or, in 
a moment of extraordinary liberality, may allow 
fifty. Why are we so long in building our ships? 
Foreign Governments come here, and at private 
ship yards commence, complete, and launch 
st-amers of war, of the best models and workmanship, 
before we are able, by our procrastination, to lay the 
keel forone. One of the most scientific and faith- 
fal of our engineers, having charge of extensive 
and important public works, assured me last ses- 
sion that he could demonstrate, to mathematical 
certainty, that, in consequence of the delay and 
insufficiency of appropriations, these works cost at 
least one-quarter more than they would under a 
system of prompt and sufficient appropriations, I 
have no doubt of it. True economy requires that 
a work, once undersaken, should be prosecuted 
with vigor, and that ample means should at all 
times be at command. In this way, the person in 
charge of it may always avail himself of favorable 
circumstances which are constantly occurring, to 
obtain materials and labor at the smallest expense. 
Much is saved in repairs; ihe structure is sooner 
fit for service, and the public interests are in 
every way promoted. But this is not the mode in 
which our affairs are now conducted, nor the prin- 
ciple upon which the estimates are formed, and ihe 
appropriations made. How much can the service 
be pinched, and embarrassed, and retarded by ‘‘re- 
duction,” seem to be the considerations which go- 
vern the counsels of the Departments in their pre- 
sent estimates; and at a time when every brarch of 
the public service is languishing and almost pros- 
trate, the only recommendation submitted to us 
from tbe Executive is, to “‘push reductions vigo- 
rously,”” 

The Secretary, in closing his “last annual re- 
port,” enters into a review of some of our finan- 
cial operations during the period he has been con- 
nected with the Department; and he states that 
“daring this term there has occurred much to 
evince the great fiscal power as well as prosperity 
of the Union.” Although ‘some reverses have at 
times overtaken the rashness displayed by parts of 
the community in certain branches of business,” 
yet “the period, and the country, as a whole, have 
been aimost unexampled in prosperous develop- 
ments.” ‘Notwithstanding unusual revulsions,” 
and biennial reductions of duties and losses by 












































tion has been so flourishing as to yied a revenue, 
during that time, sufficient, after all these deduc- 
tions, to accomplish the following important re- 
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—all within the lasteight years. The “recorded 
evidence” to which the Secretary refers, is found 
only in the vast receipts into the Treasury which 
have enabled him to accomplish the great results 
he has enumerated. The Secretary has not always 
considered itin that light. The enormous receipts 
alluded to accurred chiefly in two years, 1835 and 


1836, and in a considerable degree from most exira- 


ordinary and unexpected sales of public land. 


The receipts of 1835 were about $35,500,000, of 
which 15,000,000 were derived trom the lands. 
The receipts of 1836 wereclose upon 49,000,000 
of which over 24,000,000 were derived from lands. 





Whole amount for two years $84,303,051 
Expenditures during same years . 47,238,000 
Excess of receipts . 37,065,051 


These years, therefore, are the great source of the 
vast receipts which the Secretary now regards as 
‘recorded evidence” of our prosperity, because the 
receipts of the last four years have not equalled the 
expenditures. Sir, [cannot but recollect how often, 
within the last two years, I bave heard the impor- 
tations and the land sales of those‘Vears denounced 
as “over-trading”’——“‘speculation”—forced on by 
bank expansions—growing out of fictitious credit; 
and as the cause of all the embarrassmenis and re- 
vulsions which followed. The specie circular was 
issued avowedly to check the land sales which were 
going on to such dangerous extent. What vehe- 
ment denunciations have we not listened to both of 
banks and of State debts, as occasioning such enor- 
mous importations from abroad, destractive of our 
industry and our resources? And yet it was these 
very importations and sales which furnished the 
Treasury with money—now relied upon as “‘re- 
corded evidence of the prosperity of the country.” 
The Secretary himself, in his report to Congress in 
December, 1838, says: “An over-flowing tide of 
speculation and bank issues like that of 1836 is not 
anticipated, while the recent evils and disasters 
from these sources are fresh in remembrance.” He 
was constrained “at that time to regard many of 
the appearances of extraordinary prosperity as de- 
lusive, the existing surplus as temporary and falla- 
cious,” &c. 

By whatstrange precess is it that this fallacy, these 
delusive appearances, have become entitled to the 
great weight and the high authority of “recorded 
evidence?” But, sir, not to hold the Secretary 
bound by opiniens expressed two years ago, and 
which he may have since changed, we find in the 
same document+-the report of this year—a_ repeti- 
tion of the same sentiments. Having stated the 
great results which he has accomplished, he next 
proceeds to explain the difficulties which he had to 
encounter. “One of the greatest evils to the pub- 
lic service, as well as to the security of private 
business, during a partof the above period, has 
consisted in the fluctuations to which both have 
been subjected.” These fluctuations are exhibited, 
among oiher proofs, in the great falling off of im- 
ports, which, he says, ‘fell within two years from 
near one hundred and ninety millions to one hun- 
dred and fourteen; and in the single year just past, 
almost sixty millions.” ‘Sach inflations and con- 
tractions must be destructive of all confidence in 
calculations for the future, while the causes of them 
shall continue \o operate unremedied. What are 
these causes? They will be found to have been 
chiefly connected with the abuses of banking. On 
the occasion just referred to, they were the supera- 
bundance of a fictitious medium of circulation, 
with the attendant overtrading and speculations in 
1836, and the consequent suspension of specie pay- 
ments in 1837, as well as the disasters and scarcity 
of any medium till the latter part of 1838.” Then 
another expansion, he says, and ‘‘increase of im- 
ports of nearly fifty millions,” followed by contrac- 
tions, suspensions, and commercial reverses. “The 
great principles of trade can never be long 
violated with impunity. And any fictitious or 
unnatural excess of credit soon ends in revul 
sions,” &e. I understand the Secretary, in ali this, 
to affirm that in 1836, “the great principles of 
trade” had been violated; that revulsions neces. 
sarily followed; that there was a superabundance 
of fictitions credit, bringing on overtrading and 
speculation; the consequence of which was, sus. 
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pension of specie payments, disasters, and scarcity 
of avy medium, &c. He says, also, “some im- 
pradences abroad may have augmented the evils 
here.” Now, if all this be so,1 cannot compre- 
hend how it is that the operations of these years of 
abundant revenue and large receipts—operations 
which bave brought in their train reverses, dis- 
asters, andevils, and have inflicted such deep and 
wide spread injury upon the country—how it can 
be that they furnish evidence of great fiscal ability 
and unexampled prosperity. According to the Se- 
cretary’s statement, we bave been undergoing, in 
pretty rapid succession, for several years, these 
aliernate contractions and expansions; or, to 
use aoother expression of his, the community has 
been “kept under the constant excitement and de- 
pression of the hot and cold fits of a violent fever.” 
is that a condition of health? Does it indicate 
prosperity? I shali not now go into the considera- 
tion of the causes of the revaisions and fluctua- 
tions which we have experienced. They may all 
be directly traced to the action of the Government 
iself; and whatever of. disaster the community has 
undergone, the Administration is responsible for. 
That | hold to be clearly demcnstrable. 

Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored to confine my 
aitention to the present condition of the Treasury, 
and to its probable necessities during the present 
year. As to what will be the state of affairs in 
the next and succeeding years, I shail not now un- 
dertake to examine. I have no expectation that 
this Congress will look so far in advance as that. 
Very heavy burdens, | am aware, will be thrown 
upon the coming Administration for many years, 
by the measures and policy of that which is about 
to close. The aggregate I shali not venture to 
compute, 'l have already said that I should prefer 
early action on the part of Congress to supply, 
from the ordinary sources of revenue, sufficient 
means,-not only for this year, but for the future. 
I despair of that. The present measure I consider 
wholly inadequate for the service of the whole 
year; but it will relieve the Treasury from present 
embarrassments, and keep the wheels of Govern- 
ment rojling yet awhile. To the wisdom and pa- 
triotism of those whore so soon te enter upon the 
administration of the Government, and to succeed 
us in these seats, I look with confidence for such 
measures as shall restore not only the revenue of the 
Government, but the business and prosperity and 
happiness of the people. 





SPEECH OF MR. BELL, 
OF 1ENNESSEE, 

In the House of Representatives, January 20, 1841.— 
The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union upon the bill making 
provision for the issue of five millions of Trea- 
sury notes— 

Mr. BELL said it might well be considered pre- 
sumpiuous in any One to attempt to follow the two 
honorable gentlemen (Messrs. Barnarp and Evans] 
who had preceded him on the same side of the ques- 
tion presented by the bill under discussion, for all 
who heard their remarks must be willing to admit 
that they were distingui~hed for uncommon acumen 
and ability. Nor (said Mr. B.) would he have un- 
dertaken so hazardous an enterprise, were it not 
that the subject, in some of its aspects, had impress- 
ed itself upon bis mind as of far higher importance 
than those gentlemen appeared to attach to it; and 
he also felt constrained to differ with them in some 
of the sentiments which bad fallen from them in 
the course of theirremarks. He boped—indeed he 
did not suppose—that this difference would be 
found very material, when those gentlemen should 
come to make a practical application of their 
views; nor was he satisfied that he had fully under- 
stood thai pertion of the remarks to which he could 
not give his assent. But if he had not mistaken 
the tenor of a sentiment expressed by the gentle- 
man from New York, {[Mr. Barnarp,] he (Mr. B.) 
must say that he could not look forward with the 
same complacency and satisfaction to that prospec- 
live redandancy of means in the Treasury, the 
mere contemplation of which had supplied the gen- 
ucman’s fancy with such delightful visions of fu- 
tare improvement and grandeur. The other gen- 








tleman (Mr. Evans] bad also loomed a litile too 
largely, when he spoke, in anticipation, as it were, 
in the atmosphere of an overflowi:g Treasury and 
unrestricted appropriations. Mr. Bett said that 
whiie he had as little respect as those gentlemen 
could have for the narrow—he had almost said ‘he 
mean-—spirit of parsimony which appeared, all at 
once, to have become the favorite pvlicy of the ex- 
piring Administration, yet he still he'd that there 
was a real and substantial merit in econ*my in the 
administration of a Government, as well as in pri- 
vate affairs. He acknowledged that there might be 
ao ill-timed and stinied sys'em of expenditure upon 
great and indispensable establi-hmen's v hich would 
be a false economy, and productive, in the end, of 
a far greater drain upon the public treasure, than a 
more free and liberal use of it; yet, as a general 
rule, and when we come to trace the outlines of a 
policy best adapted to a free sysiem of government, 
economy in the public expenditures and allowances 
of every kind must ever stand as one of the most 
essential features of it, while profusion and ex'ra- 
vagance will always be the most certain means of 
undermining the most skilfally devised fabric of li- 
berty, and ultimately of destroying the very founda- 
tions of all real prosperity. 

The other censiderations incidentally connected 
With the subject under debate, and which tad ap- 
peared to Mr. B. not to have been sufficiently re- 
garded and pressed by the gentlemen who bad pre- 
ceded him, were, first, whether the amount of 
means proposed by the bill now presented was not 
much below the necessities of the Treasury, and 
whether this was not the most suitable occasion 
which could arise during the session for providing 
an adequate supply for the service of the whole 
year, (1841;) and, secondly, whether the propriety 
of making some immediate provision for supp'ying 
the much larger deficiency which would occur in 
the revenue of the year 1842 was not equally ma- 
nifest. 

Both these questions, said Mr. B. are directly 
connected with another of considerable interest and 
importance to the country; that is, whether we are 
to have a called session of the National Legisla- 
ture. If the means provided by this bill are not 
sufficient to meet the demands upon the Treasury 
during the whole year; or if it shall be found that 
great and vital public interests require that provi- 
sion shall be made in advance for the deficit which 
is certain to appear in the revenue of next year, 
(1842,) and it is not done now, an extra session of 
Congress will be unavoidable. Upon this point, I 
desire to address my remarks chiefly to the genile- 
men who are in the majority in this House, and 
who still control the administration of public af- 
fairs. It resis with them to say whether we shall 
have a cal!ed session or not; and with them, I pro- 
pose to demonstrate, must rest the responsibility of 
all the inconvenience and expense which will at- 
tend such a step. They now hold all the power in 
their own hands. They can move effecivally in 
wha'ever may be necessary to be done. We can- 
not move at all, in the present organization of the 
House. Our hands are tied. They cannot only 
provide adequate means for the service of the pre- 
sent year, but they, and they only, can provide in 
due time for the deficiency of the next, without the 
extraordinary charge of a special session. We 
can only express our sentiments. They, only, can 
act, for they have the majority in both Houses of 
Congress. 

The gentleman from Maine (Mr. Evans) has 
contented himself with demonstrating that there is 
a clear necessity for passing this bill authorizing 
the issue of fiv2 millions of Treasury notes; that 
five millions, at least, will be necessary for the ser- 
vice of this year, (1841;) bat leaves the question of 
further supply for the service of the present year, 
and the grant of that supply, to be brought up and 
acted upon some other day before the close of the 
session; and, as to the necessity of meeting in ad- 
vance the anticipated deficiency in the revenue of 
the ensuing year, he is wholly silent. Has that 
gentleman reflected how improbable it is that our 
opponents, when they find the means provided by 
this bill ample enough for the time they remain in 
power, will trouble themselves to make any very 
careful scratiny into the probable necessity of the 
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Treasury during the remaining three quarters 
of the year? Or if, mnder a sense of duty to the 
country, they shall be disposed to do so, has the 
gentleman from Maine reflected how difficult it 
wiil be, at any future day of the session, to move 
in a matier giving tise to so much difference of 
opinion?) We are now advanced to the 20th da 
ot January. Only about five weeks remain whic! 
can be effectually devoted to basiness, and not one 
of the great appropriation bills has passed. These 
are bills which onght never to pass this House 
without the closest scratiny. In my opinion, sir, 
this occasion, this bill presents the only opportuni- 
ty we shall have during the present session of pro- 
viding an adequate supply for the service of the 
whole of the present year, and of making suitable 
provision in advance for the deficiency in the 
means of the next. Itrnst those gentiemen with 
whom I have been so long associa'ed in our politi- 
ca! course will think seriously on these points, and, 
if they agree with me, I pray them to unite with 
me in an effort to effect both objects, so far as we 
have the power. 

I am not satisfied, Mr. Chairman, that it will be 
altogether safe, in the present state of the political 
influences of the country, and in view of the change 
that is soon to take place in the public Administra- 
tion, to rely upon the estimates of our opponents in 
forming an opinion of the sufficiency of the cur- 
rent revenue, or other means, for the present or 
any future year. Those who are to be responsible 
for the administration of public affairs afer the 4th 
of March next ought to remember that, as far as 
party interest and influences are apt to contrel the 
judgment and conduct of men, the strongest temp- 
tations exist with the majority in this House to 
cripple and embarrass the new Administration by 
consigning to them an exhausted Treasury and a 
deficient revenue. It is the first time, in a period 
of forty years, and it is ooly the second time in the 
history of the country, when a new Administration 
has been called upon to carry on the Government 
with the aid of such supplies and means only as 
political opponents, soured and resentfal by defeat, 
have thought proper to dole out to them. The 
committee of this House charged with the duty of 
inquiring and reporting upon all questions of reve- 
nue and supply, is organized in opposition to the 
new Administration. This state of things occurred 
in 1801, when Mr. Jefferson came into power, af- 
ter a most fierce and desperate political rencounter, 
but never before nor since, until now. The pas- 
sions and biasses adverse to just and public-spirited 
legislation, exerted by such a collision, are natural, 
and, with many, uncontrollable. I do not mean to 
charge that these passions and biasses are peculiar 
to the party still in the majority in this House. 
One thing appears certain, however. The present 
majority in Congress are resolved to provide means 


“enough to keep themselves afloat during the re- 


maininz brief term of their power; but the danger 
is, that, lke the mass of mankind in private life, 
while they are liberal and bountiful in their sup- 
plies for the subsistence and comfort of their own 
household, they will show themselves niggardly 
and parsimonious in their dealings with their 
neighbors and countrymen generally. 

But I appeal to the present majority in this 
House whether, in accordance with their new and 
much vaunted devotion to economy, they will not 
be constrained to make at all events a sufficient 
provision of means, both or the present and ensu- 
ing fiscal year. It would seem that economy has 
lately become not only the cardinal, but the only 
virtue in their political creed. Even the Sub- 
Treasury is seriously advoc#ted as an engine for 
enforcing economy, not only in public, but in pri- 
vate life. Iam in favor of encouraging and fos- 
tering this new-born zeal for economy in our oppo- 
nents. For one, I have no fears that the dreams 
of those will ever be realized, who imagine that, 
by this sort of death-bed repentance—this late pro- 
fession of economy—they can atone for a whole 
life of extravagance, wastefulness, and profligacy 
in expenditures, and thereby work out a future 
redemption. : : 

If the present majority in this House are really 
desirous of infusing a spirit of rigid economy into 
the cpezations and of the] Government 
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1 waro them to take care how they force upon the 
new Administration the necessity of an extra ses- 
sion, which cannot cost the nation less than half a 
million of dollars. Half a million ought, in my 
opinion, to be regarded as a substantial item in 
their estimate of what constitutes economy; and 
they will most assuredly be justly responsible for 
the sin of it, unless they shall, at the present ses- 
sion, make suitable provision for the wants of the 
Treasury. I warn them not tu indulge the hope 
that, by any ingenious disguise of the true state of 
the Treasuty, or of the large amount of debt now 
suspended over il, or by any other artifice, they 
can so manage to drive the new Administration to 
the necessity of a called session, with the expecta- 
tion of raising a successful clamor against them on 
that account. I tell them that, unless they act 
promptly—uniess they act effectually at the present 
session upon the subjects I have indicated—the 
reasons for a called session may become too mani- 
fest—the necessity too palpable to admit of decep- 
tion or misunderstanding: a called session, or a 
meeting of Congress in advance of the stated pe- 
riod, will become, in my opinion, indispensable. 

As to the immediate questions presented by the 
bill, there are two of them about which little need 
be said. The first relates to the fact of an existing 
deficiency in the means of the Treasury to meet the 
current demands upon it, and of this I thihk there 
can be no doubt; nor can there be a reasonable 
doubt that this deficiency is at least equal to the 
five millions demanded by the bill. The other 
question directly preseated by the bill is not so 
clear, but there would be quite as little reason in 
taking up the time of the committee in the discus- 
sion of it. Itis, whether the mode of supply pro- 
posed by the bill is the proper one—whether the 
issue of Treasury notes or a direct and open loan 
is the more constitutional and eligible mode of 
granting the necessary supply. The policy of re- 
sorting to the issue of Treasury notes, however ob- 
jectionable in time of peace, has been adopted and 
sactioned by the majority in this House since 1837, 
in Opposition to the opinions and principles of those 
with whom I have generally acied. As long as the 
same majority cuatro! the decisions of the Honse, 
the policy may be regarded as permanent; and, al- 
though their supremacy, we may hope, will termi- 
nate with the present Congress, they are still ia the 
ascendant here, and must be allowed to have their 
own way. While, therefore, I cannot vote for the 
issue of Treasury noies in time of peace, for the 
reasons often assigned by others on this floor, yet I 
will not repeat the arguments against the bill on 
this ground; nor do I feel myseif called upon to 
propose any amendment to change the mode of 
supply provided for in the bill, especially so far as 
regards the amount necessary to meet the immedi- 
ate demands upon the Treasury. I choose to de- 
vote the time allowed me in this discussion to more 
practical views and objects; and to leave to those 
who have the numbers and the powcr to regulate 
the mode of the supply which they think expedient 
to grant at their own discretion and upon their own 
responsibility. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there are two other ques- 
tions, naturally enough coanected with the subject 
of this bill, of the greatest importance, and about 
which much may be said; and about which there 
will probably be some controversy. The first of 
these, both in point of time and importance, con- 
cerns the extent of the deficiency that will exist in 
the resources of the Treasury during the present 
year, and raises the inquiry whether, instead of five 
millions, ten or even more will not be necessary to 
meet the demands upon the Treasury within the 
year. s 

Relying chiefly upon the proof furnished by the 
annaal report of the Secretary of the Treasury, I 
shall aitempt to show that the amount of existing 
debts or demands, as well as the demands which 
will certainly accrue against the Treasnry in the 
course of the year (1841) is largely underrated by 
that officer, and that a high degree of probability 
exists that he overrates the amount of the current re- 
ceipts into the Treasury, both from customs and 
lands. 

Lat us first inquire what will be the total amount 


legally chargeable upon the Treasury during the 
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present year (1541;) and secondly, what amount 
will probably be actually presented or demanded at 
the Treasury within the year. 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his annual re- 
port, states the amount legally chargeable upon the 
Treasury within the year 1841, at thirty-two mil- 
lion five hundred and fifty-five thousand seven hun- 
dred and fifty-seven dollars; but it further appears, 
from his own statement, that he estimates the actu- 
al demands upen the Treasury, within the year, at 
no more thaa twenty-two millions one hundred and 
thirty-four thousand, seven hundred and thirty-fouz 
dollars—the difference between these two sums being 
ten million four hundred and eleven thousand and 
twenty-seven dollars. This last is the precise 
amouat of the appropriationsfor 1840, and former 
years, outstanding at the end of the year 1840, 
either already applied or set aside for the service of 
that year, and not yet called for, or not applied, 
(postponed) and remaining applicable to the ser- 
vice of 1841. For this large amount the Secretary 
thinks it will not be necessary to make any provi- 
sion, on the supposition that an equal amount of 
the appropriations for the present year will lie over 
uncalled for, or unapplied at the close of it. This 
as I will show hereafler, is mere conjecture on the 
part of the Secretary; for, as to the amount which 
may be oulstanding at the end of the present year, 
itmay be ten or it may be only two millions, ac- 
cording to circumstances. 

If the Secretary of the Treasury is correct in the 
supposition that no more than twenty-two millions 
and a little upwards will be actually called for or 
demanded at the Treasury within the year, it will 
only be necessary to provide means to that amount, 
aod a sufficient balance in the Treasury to mee 
contingencies. Butif it can be shown that a much 
greater amount of payments wiil be required from 
the Treasury within the year, it must be met by an 
increased supply of means. 

The best mode of detecting and exposing the 
errors of the Secretary will be to take up and exa- 
mine the items in his estimate, both of charge and 
supply, separately. 

The appropriations estimated by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, as a new and specific charge upon 
the year 1841, amount to a small sum over sixteen 
and a half millions of dollars. This is the lowest 
estimate since 1835. Ido not complain of it be- 
cause it is well enough to bear in mind that it is 
evidently a forced estimate; and for that reason, 
and the further one that the nearer the estimates or 
appropriations for any one year approximate the 
aciual wants of the Government, the larger the 
proportion of them which w ll be expended within 
the year. The Secretary had said, two years ago, 
that the annual expenditures might, in his opinion, 
be soon reduced to seventeen or eighteen millions 
of dollars; and, to verify, as nearly as possible, his 
own predictions, he made a sort of Prcerustes bed 
of the Treasury estimates, to which every branch 
of the public service was to be fitted at all hazards. 
These estimates are certainly not adjusted to the 
demands of the public service at the present junc- 
ture, as will abundantiy appear from various pub- 
lic documents emanating from the Executive de- 
partments. To make the demands of the public 
service square with his standard of expenditures, 
the Secretary, like the tyrant of old, has lopped off 
a foot here, and a head there, and, had it been ne- 
cessary for his purpose, he was even prepared to 
have sactified an entire branch of the public ser- 
vice for a lime. tga 

The next item, or rather the next, clazs of the 
new charges upon the Treasury for the year 1841, 
is one which the Secretary could neither add to nor 
diminish—it being the amount which is already ap- 

ropriated for the service of the year, by existing 
aws, lo certain specified objects. The aggregate 
amount of this description of new charges is five 
million five hundred and thirteen thousand two 
hundred dollars. The principal item of this 
amount is four millions and a half of dollars, which 
will be required to redeem outstanding Treasury 
notes within the year 1841. The sum of these 
two items or classes of new appropriations, for the 
year 1841, will exhibit the whole amount which 
the Secretary of the Treasury supposes will be ac- 
tually demanded or paid within the year. When 
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thrown into the usual Treasury form, they will 
stand thus: 


Estimate of appropriations to be made specifically 
chargeable upon the year 1841 = -- $16,621,520 
Appropriations specifieally chargeable 
upon the year 1841, by existing 
laws, Viz: 
For military service, &c. - $864,000 
Public debt, including in- 
terest and first instal- 
ment on debt assumed 
for District of Colum- 


bia - - - 149,200 
For redemption of Trea- 

sury notes falling due 

within the year - 4,500,000 


Total of appropriations by existiog 





laws . - - - 5,513,200 
Total amount specifically chargeable 
upon the year 1841 - + $22,134,720 


But there is another large class of appropria- 
tions chargeable upon the year 1841, which ought to 
be included in the regular and formal statements 
which issue from the Treasury Department, but 
which, in general, are only to be ascertained from 
a careful reading of the annual report. I mean 
the balances of appropriations for former years, 
which are outstanding at the close of one year, 
and become a legal charge upon the ensuing year, 
without any new legal sanction. These balances, 
at the end of 1840, appear, from the statement ac- 
companying the annual report and estimates, to 
have been, as I have before stated, ten million four 
hundred and eleven thousand and twenty seven 
dollars. In general, these balances of former ap- 
propriations are the first that are drawn from the 
Treasury in each year, and the means, therefore, 
must be provided to meet them in some mode or 
other; but I notice them at present only as consti- 
tuting legally and properly a part of the entire 
charge upon the Treasury in the year 1841. By 
looking into the annual Treasury report, it will be 
found that the Secretary so regards them. The 
total amount of appropriations legally chargeable 
upon the year 1841, according to the Treasury 
statements and estimates, will, therefore, exceed 
thirty-two millions. When expressed in the usual 
form, the account against the Treasury would stand 
thus: 
Amount of appropriations specifically chargeable 
upon the year 1841 . ° - $22,134,720 
Amount of former appropriations eut- 

standing at the close of the year 

1840, and which beeome a legal 

charge upon the year 184] . » 10,411,027 
Total amount of appropriations legal- 
ly chargeable upon the year 1841, 
according to the estimates and s'aie- 
ments of the Secretary of the Tiea- 
sury ‘ ° : - $32 545,747 
But this statement does not sow the entire legal 
charge which will exist against the Treasury in 
the year 1841. The Secretary of the Treasury 
makes his estimates upon the basis of the usval 
and current service of the year, The present Se- 
cretary has never depa from this rule that I 
remember, even in a case as important and pressing 
as an existing war, when a large force of militia 
and voluateers were in the field, and large expen- 
ditares had been actually itcorred on their account. 
Sach a case occurred in 1837. At that time the 
annual estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury 
were made out for the year 1838 (December, 1837) 
there were between five and six thousand mouuted 
volunteers on service in Florida, besides four or 
five thousand regular Before the close of 
the year 1837, and very probably before the esti- 
mates for the following year were made out, a 
million of dollars had been expended beyond the 
amount appropriated for that service in that year; 
yet the Secretary took no notice whatever, in his 
estimates of the expenditures and appropriations 
for the year 1838, of the large and exiraordivary 
demands upon the Treasury which the Florida war 
would necessarily produce; nor did he make any 
provision whatever for the million of dollars then 
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being expended in that service within the year 
1837, beyond the appropriations. The fact, there- 


| 


fore, stated by the gentleman from Maine, [Mr. | 


Evans,}] of half a millionof dollars having these 
expended in 1840, tor the vay and = subsis- 


tence of the seventeen hunared miltiia now 1a the | 


Fiorida service, and no notice iaken of it in the 


j 


i 
{ 
‘ 
| 
{ 


annual estimates, is nonovelty in the conduct ot | 


the honorable Secretary. His vsual 
tice in this respect shows how little reliance 
is to be placed upon his estimates generally, 
as exhibiting the amount of the probable demands 
upon the Treasury im any one year. Congress 
has already been called on to vote at the present 
session one hundred and fifty thousand dollars to 
supply the deficiency in the naval pension fund, 
which the Secretary must have known to exist be- 
fore he made out his estimates for the present year. 
This is, therefore,a new charge upon the Trea- 
sury, not incladed in his annual estimates. To 
this we may add ninety-two thousand dollars ree 
ported by the Committee of Ways and Means for 
the same object. We must also inciude in var ac- 
count of the new sharges which will certainly be 
created against the Treasury within the present 
year, the amount proposed to be appropriated for 
the public buildings in this city, now under con- 
tract, or in 4 cuurse of construction. ‘his sum 
will not fall short of one hundred and fifteen thou- 
sand dollars, and may far exceed that amount, 

We mav also safely estimate that at least two hun- 

dred thuasand dollars will be voted by Congress to 

miscellaneous objects at the present session. This 
item has been set down by the Secretary of the 

Treasury, in some of his estimates, at one million 

of dollars. In addition to these several amounts, 

we learn from the speech of the gentleman from 

Maine [Mr. Evans] that the Secretary of War had 

sent to the Committee of Ways and Means an 

estimate of oeeaaroa for the support of the 

Florida war in the year 1841, amounting to two 

anda half millions of dollars; and as it appears 

(bat a large portion of this amount has already 

been expended, and the war still continues, I take 

it for granted that that sum, at least, will be voted 
by Congress for that service. These several items 
of new appropriations, not inclnded in the annual 
estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury, will, of 
course increase the amount already stated as con- 
stituting the gross legal charge upon the Treasury 
in the year 1841, according to the Treasury esti- 
mates. Stated in the usual form, the whole amount 
legally chargeable upon the Treasury in the year 

1841, will stand thus: 

Total amount legally chargeable upon the Treasu- 
ryin the year 1841, according to the annual 
Treasury estimates and statements, $32,505,747 

New appropriations, not included in 
the Treasury estimates, viz: 

Amount already appropriated to supply 


deficiency in the naval pension 

fund ‘ ; - $150,000 
Amount reported by Commit- 

tee of Ways and Means for 

the same object - 92,000 
Amount reported by Commit- 

tee on Public Buildings . ‘115,000 


Amount asked for by Secreta- 

ry of War for support ef 

the Florida war 2,500,000 
Amount of probable appropri- 

ations for miscellaneous ob- 

jects . : - 200,000 
Total of new appropriations 

not included in*the Treasu- 

ry estimates and state- 


ments . ° ———- 3,057,000 





ee 


Total amount legally chargeable upon 

the Treasury in the year 1841, $35,562,747 

Of the whole amount thus shown to be chargea- 
ble upon the Treasury in the year 1841, we have 
already explained that ten million four hundred 
and eleven thousand and twenty-seven dollars con- 
sist of former appropriations; and although, as al- 
ready stated, these are the first that will be expend- 
ed and paid from the Treasury within the vear, y’ 4+ 


ihe Secretary of the Treasury, in making out 4), 


estimate of the amount of meags necessary to, meet 


prac- | 
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the actual demands upon the Treasury within the 
year, assumes as the basis of his estimate, that 
there will be a balance of the whole amount of 
appropriations legally chargeable upon the Treasu- 
ry in the year 1841, remaining unexpended or un- 
called for at the end of that year, about as large as 
the simi'ar sggregate balance outstanding at the end 
of the year 1840. If the Secretary is correct in this 
assumption, then, instead of thirty-five and a half 
millions of dollars, it will only be necessary to pro- 
vide means sufficient to meet a demand of twenty- 
five millions and a little upwards within the year— 
this being the balance of the entire charge upon the 
Treasury, after deducting an ameunt equal to the 
outstanding balances of former appropriations at 
the end of the year 1840. The question is, whether 
the Secretary of the Treasury has not made too 
high an estimate of the outstanding balances of ap- 
propriations at the close of the present year. 

Now, sir, as to the question whether the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury has not overrated the balance 
of the appropriations chargeable upon the present 
year which will be outstanding at the close of it, 
and for which he thinks it unnecessaryeto make any 
provision within the year. In deciding upon the 
probable amount of the appropriations of the pre- 
sent andf ormer years which will be outstanding at 
the end of this year, it is necessary to look into the 
nature and condition of the service and objects for 
which they were voted by Congress. Of the ten 
millions and upwards of these salances which ap- 
pear from the Treasury statements to have been 
outstanding at the close of 1840, the largest portion— 
in fact, nearly all of them—were specifically chargea- 
ble upon the year 1840. From the same statement it 
appears that upwards of six millions and a half of 
the entire amount bave been expended or applied 
to the service of the last year, but the payments 
therefor have not been demanded or made from the 
Treasury. They, therefore, continue to be a legal 
charge upon the Treasury during the present year 
anduatil paid. The condition of this part of these 
outstanding balances may be made more intelligible 
by the employment of aterm not strictly admis- 
sible in financial parlance. They may be properly 
represented as mortgaged or secured for the pay- 
ment of debts already due by the Government, or 
for the fulfilment of contracts and engagements en- 
tered into before the close of the year 1840, and 
which remain to be paid in the year 1841. An- 
other, and the only remaining portion of these 
balances, after the transfer of a small part to the 
surplus fund, has not been expended or applied to 
the service of any former year; they have been 
postponed, and remain over to be expended or ap- 
plied to the objects for which they were originally 
appropriated within the year 1841. These unap- 
plied or postponed balances amount, as appears 
from the Treasury statements, to upwards of three 
and a half millions of dollars. They might and 
ought to have been applied to the service of the 
year 1840, had there been sufficient time after they 
were passed by Congress, or had the Executive 
been pleased to do so, but which were not so ap- 
plied, either for want of time or inclination. The 
obligation on the Executive to expend or apply 
these unapplied or postponed balances within the 
present year is just as binding as though they were 
made a specific charge upon 1841 by law. 

It is true that the Executive administration may 
so manage as to postpone or suspend the applica- 
tion of a portion of these unapplied balances to 
another year, as the present Administration has 
done Within the last two years. In the same man- 
ner a large portion of the expenditure of the new 
appropriations for the present year may be post- 

oned until 1842; but, in both cases, it would bea 
pos,"Ponement—a suspension (except as to a small 
part, ‘a its nature contingent, and which may ne- 
ver be \wanted) against law, and in violation of a 
high mora,’ 28 well as legal acd constitational duty. 
“ esS appropriates moneys, it is meant 
ba ee be applied to the respective 
b ee the pn tic service for which they were 
design ed as speedily as ™ay be consistent with the 
nature and demands of tn.” iects. a - Execu- 
tive, except in cases expressly Provided, is vested 
oo? ; is d the assum 
with no diseretion in the mattey, 2° the a 
tion of it is an abuse of power. x JS ME exercise 
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of a dispensing power. Executive influence ard 
patronage are necessarily increased when authority 
is assumed to apply large sums of money, or not, 
at discretion, to objects and interests in which large 
bodies of men feel a personal concern. 

It may be of use to notice briefly the nature and 
history of these outstanding balances within the 
last ten or twelve years. They have attracted too 
little attention from Congress. ‘The theory of our 
system of annual and specific appropriations sup- 
poses or requires, in general, that the appropria- 
tions made by law for the service of a year shall be 
expended or applied within that year to the objects 
specified. This is so at least as to all appro- 
priations not contingent in their nature, or not in 
their terms confined to the service of a single year, 
To carry out this theory rigorously would often be 
very inconvenient, and sometimes impossible. For 
example: Payments upon contracts for supplies of 
the army and navy; upon contracts for supplying 
timber to the navy; and even the pay of the army 
and navy, from the nature of the service, cannot 
always be made at regular periods. In such cases, 
although the expenditures may be said to be in- 
curred within the year, the payments ae often not 
made from the Treasury until after the close of the 
year for which the appropriations were made. But 
a constitutional and faithfal administration of 
the Government requires that the appropriations 
and the expenditures for each year shall corre- 
spond as nearly as possible. By the existing 
practice, the Government assumes the power to re- 
duce or enlarge the expenditures within the year, 
atits discretion. The practice of the present Ad- 
ministration, in this respect, will put it in the power 
of the Government, within the present year, for 
example, te expend twenty-five or six millions of 
dollars, provided the Treasury is sufficiently reple- 
nished, although the new appropriations specifical- 
ly chargeable upon the year may not exceed twen- 
ty-two millions; and of the whole amount legally 
chargeable upon the Treasury in 1841, we have 
seen that the Secretary estimates that upwards of 
ten millions will remain either unexpended or un- 
called for at the close of the year. This is an 
abuse for which there is no adequate apology or 
necessity. If the Secretary is right in his estimate 
of the probable balance ef eutstanding appropria- 
tions at the end of the present year, he might and 
ought to have brought down his estimates of new 
appropriations to twelve instead of sixteen millions 
of dollars. The progress of this abuse deserves no- 
tice. The charge upon the year 1829, consisting 
of former appropriations, I find was of applied but 
unpaid balances, three million four hundred and 
seventy-eight thousand three hundred and eighty- 
four dollars, while the amount of unapplied or 
postponed balances was two hundred and twenty- 
seven thousand eight hundred and seven dollars 
only. In 1830 the applied balances lying over for 
payment amounted to two million four hundred 
and fifty-seven thousand dollars, and the unapplied 
to eight hundred and sixty-two thousand dollars. In 
1832 the applied balances were three million four 
hundred and twenty-ihree thousand dollars, and the 
unapplied five hundred and one thousand dollars. In 
1834 the applied balances were five million one 
hundred and ninety thousand dollars, and the un- 
applied four hundred and forty-nine thousand dol- 
lars. After that year this irregularity increased in 
so rapid a ratio that, at the close of the year 1836, 
the aggregate amount of these balances was six- 
teen millions seven hundred and fifty-two thousand 
dollars. At the close of the year 1837 they 
amounted to fourteen million one hundred and fif- 
ty-seven thousand dollars. And we have already 
seen that at the close of the year 1840, while the 
applied balances were only six million six hundred 
and sixty-one thousand one hundred and 
twenty three dollars, showing an inerease of 
this class of balances since 1829 of about one hun- 
dred per cent. the unapp ied or postponed balances 
were three million seven hundred and forty-nine 
thousand nine hundred and four dollars, an amount 
more than sixteen times greater than the same class 
of balances in 1829! 

In order to form some just estimate of the propor- 
tion of these three million seven hundred and forty- 
nine thousand nine-hundred and four dollars of the 
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unapplied appropriations of former years, which 
will be expended within the year 1841, allow me 
to point out some of the most considerable items 
which make up the amount as they appear in the 
Treasury estimate. First, there is the sum of eight 
hundred and fifty theusand dollars applicable to 
the pay and subsistence of the army. The second 
1 will note is the sum of six hundred and filty- 
seven thousand four hundred and sixty-two dollars 
applied to the payment of pensions. A third is the 
sum of four hundred and forty thousand seven 
hundred and ten dollars applicable to the ordnance 
department. The: last I shail enumerate is the 
sum of eight hundred and sixteen thousand four 
hundred and forty-three dollars which remain of 
last year’s appropriations applicable to fortifica- 
tions. These four items make an aggregate of two 
million seven hundred and sixty-two thousand six 
hundred and five dollars; and from the nature of 
them I infeg that every cent of them will be or 
ought to be expended within. the year in addition 
to the amount of new appropriations. A part of 
the sum applicable to pensions may lie over. 

It will be found that the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury himself was conscious when did up his report 
that it would not be altogether safe to rely upon so 
large an amountof appropriations outstanding at 
the close of 1841. He suggests “that a greater 
proportion of outstanding appropriations at the end 
of the year 1840 than will be le{t unexpended of the 
new charges imposed.”” Why this suggestion? Un- 
doubtedly because he well knew that there were 
circumstances calculated to produce this result, 
which could not long escape detection. He knew 


that the policy of staving off every demand against” 


the Treasury as the slightest pretext existed for 
doing so, which has prevailed for the last two 
years, was obliged to come to light. He also well 
knew the extent to which the practice has obtained 
of late of postponing or suspending the application 
or expenditure of appropriations. The policy in 
both cases has been dictated by the low state of the 
public funds, and the effect has been to cause a 
heavier drain upon the Treasury in the ensuing 
year; and at the same time to ensure the necessity 
of applying or eapending a larger proportion of 
both the old and the new appropriations to the 
rightful objects within the present year. Another 

cause of an increased expenditure in the year 1841 

may be added: the appropriations for the year 1840 

were ed atso late a season of the year thata 

large amount of them could not be expended for 
want of time, and, as to a part of them, there was 

a suspension authorized by law. 

It sometimes happens that Congress makes a 
large appropriation, which, from its nature, cannot 
be expended within one year; and such appropria- 
tions of course cause a temporary increase of the 
balances at the end of the year. One example of 
this kind is to be found in the appropriation of up- 
wards of five mullions for carrying into effect the 
Cherokee treaty. This amount hung like a dark 
cloudupon the Treasury for several years, but it 
is now so much reduced that it is no longer of any 
importance. No similar appropriations of very 
greatextent swell the present amountof these ba- 
lances. Upon the whole, I conclude that, from all 
the causes and from all the reasons I have assign- 
ed, instead of ten millions remaining unpaid or 
unapplied at the end of the present year, {1841,) 
the balance so remaining of both classes will not 
exceed six millions of dollars, if it turns out so 
much. Deduct this amount from the gross sum 
shown to be chargeable upon the Treasury in the 
year 1841, and the remainder will show the true 
amount for which a cash provision must be made 
within the year. I will make the statement in the 
usual form: 

Total amount legally chargeable upon the Trea- 
sury within the year 1841, as before stated and 
explained . . ; - 35,562,747 

Deduct amount of balance of applied 
and unapplied or postponed appro- 
priations, which will probably be 
outstanding at the end of the year 
1841 : ° ‘ . 


Amount of actual demands upon the 
Treasury in the year 1841, and for 


6,000,000 
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which provision must be mace —.. $29,562 747 
This amount most be provided for ix some form 
or other. The Secretary of the Treasury estimates 
the balance of cash means in the Treasury, at the 
close of the year 1840, at one million five hundred 
and ninety thousand§ eight hundred and fifty-five 
dollars; but this is but a small portion of the whole 
sum required during the year. How does the Se- 
cre'ary propose to make up the balance? He in- 
forms us that two hundred thousand dollars will 
probably be collected from debtor banks; from mis- 
cellaneous sources eighty thousand dollars; and 
that, until the 3lst of March, an authority will ex- 
ist, under the act of 3lst March, 1840, to issue 
three hundred and forty-two thousand six hundred 
and eighteen dollars in Treasury notes, provided 
the whole emission outstanding} does not exceed 
five millions of dollars. These several items, sup- 
posing itbem all tu be available to the extent stated, 
make an aggregate of means amounting te two 
million two handred and thirteen thousand four 
handred and seventy-three dollars. But the main 
resource relied upon by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to meet the demands upon the Treasury is the 
receipts from the customs and lands within the 
year. From the customs he estimates that there 
will be received, in the course of the year, nine- 
teen millions, and from the sales of the public lands 
three millions and a half of dollars; making the 
aggregate receipts from the two sources twenty-two 
millions and a half of dollars. This amount, 
added to the aggregate sum of the smaller items of 
supply first enumerated, will make the total means 
of the Treasury during the year 1841, according to 
the statements and estimates of the Secretary, 
twenty-four millions seven hundred and thirteen 
thousand four hundred and seventy-three dollars. 
This amount, deducted fromthe twenty-nine mil- 
lion five hundred and sixty-two thousand seven 
hundred and torty-seven dollars, the amount which, 
as I have shown, will probably be demanded at 
the Treasury within the year, will leave a deficit 
amounting to four million eight hundred and forty- 
nine thousand two hundred and seventy-four dol- 
Jars: Stated in the usual form, the account be- 
tween the wants of the Treasury within the year 
and the supplies estimatel by the Secretary will 
stand thus: 
The probable amount of actual demands upon the 
Treasury within the year 1841 - $29,562,747 
Means stated and estimated by the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, viz: 
Amount which will be collected from 
debtor banks in the year 1841 
$200,000 
Amount which will be col- 
lected from miscellane- 
ous sources 
Amount of Treasury notes 
which may be issued un- 
der act of 31st of March, 
1840 . . 
Amount of the estimated 
balance in the Treasury 
at the close of the year 
1840. ; 
Estimated amount of re- 
ceipts from customs 
within the year 1841 . 19,000,000 
Estimated amount from 
sales of public lands in 
the year 1841 . 





80,000 


342,618 


1,590,855 


3,500,000 





Total of means stated and estimated 
by the Secretary of the Treasury . 24,713,473 


Deficit - $4,849,274 

It must be observed that the deficiency here stated 
will result, without leaving a balance of one cent 
in the Treasury to meet contingencies, But it is 
more important at present to analyze the nature 
and substance of the means stated by the Secretary 
of the Treasury; how much of them is cash, or 
equivalent to cash; and what portion of them con- 
sists of mere speculation, dependent upon conjec- 
tural estimates, which, in these times of great and 
sudden fluctuations, are seldom more than half 
equal to cash. The balance in the Treasury at 
the close of 1940, whatever it may be, and the au- 
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thority to make a further issue of Treasury notes, 
are the only cash items in the whole badget of 
means brought forward by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Of the twenty-four millions and up- 
wards which he supposes will be received into 
the Treasury during the year, nineteen mil- 
lions are dependent upon the amount of impor- 
tations and the receipt of duties upon them. 
How does,the Secretary arrive at the conelu- 
sion that the customs will yield this amount within 
the present year? Upon what information of large 
orders sent out or of inereasing importations does 
he found this expectation? He does not tell; and I 
was surprised, not to say astonished, to hear the 
Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
declare that he looked only to the statement of the 
Secretary of the Treasury upon that point, and 
that he went no further; contenting himself with 
the observation that the Secretary was the chief of- 
ficer of the Government entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the finances, that he was presumed to be the 
best informed upon this whole subject, and that he 
could not rely upon better authority. The honora- 
ble chairman did not even condescend to state the 
data in possession of the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, and upon which he founded his estimate of the 
receipts from customs; nor did it appear to the 
House that the chairman himself had been so far 
honored and confided in by the Secretary as to 
communicate to him the information he had col- 
lected upon that subject. And has this House, the 
constitutional revenue-raising branch of the Na- 
tional Legislature, and has the Committee of Ways 
and Means, the appointed and trusted organ of the 
money-raising power of the House, “shrunk to this 
little measure?” It was not so of old! We are re- 
quired not only to take the mere estimates of the 
Secretary of the Treasury as equal to cash in de- 
ciding upon the sufficiency of means to meet the 
demands upon the Treasury and to uphold the pub- 
lic credit within the year, but we are not even put 
in possession of the grounds upon which he makes 
them out. The Committee of Ways and Means, 
so far as we can see from their course in relation to 
this bill, have neither eyes to see, nor ears to hear, 
nor tongue to speak, any thing but as they are ad- 
vised and directed by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury. 

Can any gentleman on this floor for his life give 
any reason why the receipts from the customs in 
the present year should be estimated at nineteen 
millions instead of eighteen or twenty? Why, in- 
deed, should they be set down at a greater amount 
than fifteen millions? A reasonable degree of cer- 
tainty ought, at least, to be required when the faith 
and credit of the Government are to depend upon 
their estimates. The receipts from customs last 
year (1840) were thirteen millions and a half, as- 
certained and estimated. The receipis for this 
year are set down as good for five millions and a 
half more than they yielded last year. All the 
light we have received upon this subject since the 
date of the annual estimate is contained in the let- 
ter of the Secretary of the Treasury read by the 
Chairman of the Commitiee of Ways and Means 
in the opening of this discussion, In that letter 
he informs the committee that the nelt receipts 
from the customs for the present (current) quarter 
of the year will not exceed three millions of dol- 
lars. This would indicate a considerable falling 
off from the original estimate. At this rate of 
quarterly receipts, the customs will not yield more 
than twelve millions of dollars; but my friend from 
Maine, who is a member of the Committee of 
Ways and Means, and who is better informed on 
this subject than I am, thinks the original estimate 
of the Secretary not too high, yet the argument 
employed by himself does not corroborate this con- 
clusion. He stated that he thought the estimate of 
three millions for the first quarter of the year low 
enough, but he felt confident that the receipts for 
the two succeeding quarters of the year would 
be fifty per cent. higher. Admit itto beso. The 
second and third quarter’s revenue from customs will 
then amount to four millions and a half each, or 
nine millions of dollars for the two. Suppose also 
that pe ere and last oo of the year will 
supply an equal amount, (a case not very supposa- 
ble, considering the Jarge reduction of duties which 
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is to take place at the end of the year,) the total 
amount of receipts from customs would then be 
only sixteen millions and a half, avn amount less 
than the original estimate of the Secretary of the 
Treasury by two and a half millions. I beg leave 
to say that I think the estimate of sixteen millions 
and a half quite high enough to be assumed as cer- 
tain—so certain, that no provision need be made 
by law for supplying any deficiency in the revenue 
below tbat point, when we are deciding upon the 
necessary supplies tor the support of Government, 
and maintaining the public faith during the year. 
The revenue froin the customs may, indeed, turn 
out to be much greater than the original estimate 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. The precise 
amount of receipts from customs must always be 
subject to much uncertainty. I was quite con- 
founded, when I beard the honorable chairman of 
the Committee of Ways and Means, efter he had, 
with the utmost complacency, declared his inien- 
tion of relying upon the estimates of the Secretary 
of the Treasnry as the very best authority he could 
consult, and that we must take them as the basis of 
our supplies for the support of the public credit 
during the year, turn about and argue in direct 
terms that there was no sort of certainty in these 
estimates, uor could there be, from the nature of 
the source of this branch of the revenue—the com- 
merce of the country, the fluctuations and revul- 
sions of which being so great and irregular as to 
defy all calculation. “Happy,” he said, “would 
the man be who cou'd make a close approxima- 
tion to the actual receipts” in his es'imates. Yet, 
sir, it is these uncertain and unreliabl: estimates, 
and, in the case of the receipts from customs, as- 
sumed to exceed in the present year those of the 
last more than five mil ions of dollars, that we are 
to consider as a certain cash fund to meet actual 
demands upon the Treasury to their full amount 
within the year, What though it should turn out 
that the receipts from customs within the year may 
exceed nineteen millions, does that possibiliiy 
weaken the argament that, in providing the ways 
and means to support the public faith and credit, 
we should make our estimates so moderate and 
reasonable, that if we err atall, we should err on 
the safe side, that we should be sure not to exceed 
the actual receipt? Every circumstance con- 
sidered, which may and ought to influence the im- 
portations within the present year—the small stock 
of goods on hand, and the reviving trade and copfi- 
dence on the one hand, and the danger of over im- 
portation on the eve of the great reduction of duties 
to occur so soon on the other—atisfies me that six- 
teen millions and a balt is as high an estimate of 
the receipts from customs in the present year as can 
be safely relied on. 

Another item of the Secretary’s estimate, I be- 
lieve, will tarn out to be quite too high. I allude 
to the estimated receipts from public lands. He 
states them at three and a half millions. This is a 
much larger amount than appears to have been re- 
ceived within the past year. The receipts from 
this source in 1840 probably have not exceeded two 
and a half millions of dollars. Upon what theory 
of increasing prosperity—upon what just expecta- 
tion of a sound and abundant circnla'ing medium 
likely to be realized within the year 1841, does the 
Secretary base his calculations on this point? Do 
we not well know that the season of bank resump- 
tion is always one of diminished currency, of 
straitened means among the people? Again, sir: 
where are those tracts of new and fertile lands 
which are to be browght into market within the 
present year—what fine and virgin region is yet to 
be offered to the cupidity of the speculator, or to 
the more humble ambition of the pioneer and set- 
tler, which holds out the prospect of increased sales 
and receip's from that source within the present 
year? If I wanted evidence of the over estimate 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in relation to this 
branch of the revenue, I need go no further than 
his own more recent statements, contained in the 
Jetter read by the Committee of Ways and Means. 
In that letter be informed the committee that the 
shin from public lands within the current quar- 
ter of the present year, will not exceed four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, At this rate the 
receipts of the whole year from that source, will 


not exceed one million eight hundred theusand dollars 

You, sir, [Mr. Casry,] know that the expecta- 
tions indulged by the Secretary on this subject are, 
and must be, delusive. If we receive two and a 
half millions from lands this year, we will do well. 

I do not forget that the Secretary of the Treasu- 
ry, in his annual report, holds out the prospect of 
an increase of receipts from the lands during the 
year from the adoption of the pre-emption and gra- 
dvation policy—but this too is alla delusion—a 
humbog. It is only a continuation of that system 
of impostare with which the country has been so 
long misguided and lured on to the most injurious 
and destructive measures. The supporters of the 
pre-emption and graduation principles in the future 
sales of the public lands well know thatthe receipts 
from that source will not be increased to the 
amount of one cent within the year, evenif they 
should succeed in carrying out the views they pro- 
fess upon this subject at the present session. I go 
farther. I say they not only do not expect any in- 
crease of means from that source, but they do not 
intend that there shall be any. Iflam wrong in 
this statement, I challenge any gentleman who 
knows the contrary to rise in his place and correct 
me. No, sir, they know they have no intention of 
putting any additional means from this source? into 
the Treasury within the present year. Yet we 
continually hear that the Treasury is to be reple- 
nished by the passage of a pre-emption law. 

(Mr. Hursarp of Alabama said ‘that he intend- 
ed that sales should be effected under the pre-emp- 
tion law, if it should pass, during the present year, 
and he added that a large amount of the public 
lands had been surveyed and could be entered 
witfin the year | 

Ido not undertakg, said Mr. Bett, to speak of 
the views of evéry individual among the 
friends of the Administration, in or cut of 
he House, upon this subject. I only speak 
of the aggregate intention and policy of the 
party now and lately in power; and I know them 
to be such as I now state, from the most conclu- 
sive facts and circumstances, Bat, let me ask the 
gentleman from Alabama, though he may not in- 
tend ‘o prohibit prompt payment from the settler or 
the present owner of a farm, who may wish to buy 
adjoining lands, under the graduation principle, if 
he intends to compel immediate payments, or, ra- 
ther, if he does not intend to give time? Does he 
not know that the determination is to give at least 
twelve months’ credit to both the settlers and hold- 
ers of adjoining lands? Sir, I have long beena 
close observer of their policy. The gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Reynotps] brought the subject 
of the graduatior policy before the House at an 
early day of the session, and he made quite an ef- 
fective speech upon the subject, but nota syllable 
did he utter to commit him to the policy of imme- 
diate sales and prompt payment. ‘The pre-emption 
principle has been chiefly discussed in the Senate, 
and, although Ihave been kept from my place 
here by indisposition for several weeks, I have not 
lost sight of the important movements now making 
on the political chessboard. I have been so 
attentive to them that I am able to affirm with con- 
fidence that no money was intended to be brought 
into the Treasury, within the year, by the adoption 
of either of the measures alluded to. 

[Here Mr. Reynotps rose and remarked that, as 
he had been alluded to, he would explain what he 
had said upon the subject of the public land if he 
was permitted.] 

It is not necessary, said Mr. Beit. I have read 
the gentleman’s speech, though I did not hear it. 
I understand bim well. I will do him the justice 
to say that he is one of the most ingenious gentle- 
men in this House. He excels in the art of geiting 
along with the people, if I may be allowed to con- 
vey in common phraseology the idea of superior 
tact and address in electioneering. But, at the 
same time, it ought to be borne in mind that many 
an honest and confiding people are most egregious- 
ly and grievously deceived and imposed upon by 
such talents. Yes, sir, I understand the gentle- 
man’s speech well enough, and there is nothing in 
it to contradict the views I have expressed. I have 
also noticed the shape of the pre-emption bill in- 


trodaced in the other branch of Congress, and the | 


course of the remarks made in its support. That 
but is a perfect model of legislative diplomacy. 
There is not a word in it that indicates the time of 
payment by the settlers. Yet I know that it is not 
intended that a single settler shall pay a dollar 
within the year, unless he does it voluntarily. Nor 
do I find fault with the policy of the friends of the 
bill in this respect. In the first place, good money 
is very scarce in the West, as every where else. 
If the banks do not resume, the money cannot be 
had, to any great extent; and the settler would lose 
his pre-emption right for the want of means, and 
his improvements would fall into the hands of 
speculators and capitalists from other sections of 
the country. On the other hand, if the banks should 
resume specie payments in the West, to require the 
settlers to pay for their lands immediately would 
shut them up again. So that either way great 
mischief would ensue. 

But I undertake to say, if the door-were thrown 
wide open, and it were in the power of the advo- 
cates of the graduation and pre-emption policy to 
carry out the plans which they profess to have so 
much at beart, at the present session, they would 
notdoso. Ihave known them too long, and un- 
derstand them too well, to believe they would set- 
tle both these questions at this time, if they could. 
For six continuous years have I warned the sincere 
and candid advocates of this change in our land 
system, that it was not meant by the great leaders 
to settle these questions for a series of years to 
come. Iam not sure that the managers of this 
subject out of the House desire that the pre-emp- 
tion bill should pass at the present session. To 
pass both, I am sure, is not designed, for that would 
exhaust their stock in trade; and the people in the 
far West could no longer be made the dupes of 
those who profess exclusive devotion to their inte- 
rests. All agitation upon this subject would hence- 
forward cease, and those who live and hope to rise 
by it would lose at once their occupation and their 
prospects. There ate gentlemen present, and from 
the West, and who belong to the majority in this 
House, who know that I have expressed these 
views to them privately for the last six years. I 
do not mean to be understood, in these remarks, as 
being opposed to the pre-emption policy, or to the 
engrafting of the graduation principle upon our 
land system. On the contrary, [have been uni- 
formly in favor of the pre-emption policy—believ- 
ing it far better that the right should be enjoyed un- 
der legal sanctions than in violation of law. 
And I believe it will be expedient to adopt the 
graduation principle also. But, upon such ques- 
tions, I think our laws should be fixed and perma- 
nent. Our policy ought to be proclaimed and esta- 
blished in advance of the settlement of the fine re- 
gions of the West, that are brought into market 
every year ortwo. This whole question ought to 
be settled, not only for the sake of the West, but 
for the honor of the country and its institutions. 

I beg pardon of the committee for this digres- 
sion. It is a subject too nearly allied to the one 
under debate to pass without any notice; and it was 
too full of immediate interest, in other aspects than 
that which relates to this question, to justify mein 
saying less upon it. My prime object was to show 
that we have no reason to expect any increase of 
receipts into the Treasury from the public lands 
within 4he year, by any change in the land system. 
I have already expressed the conviction that two 
millions and a half would be the maximum of re- 
ceipts from that source within the year, or, at all 
events, that it would be unsafe to rely upon a 
greater amount. 

If I have not erred in assuming that sixteen and 
a half millions of dollars from customs, and two 
and a half millions from lands, were the highest 
amounts which could be safely and confidently re- 
lied upen from these sources within the year, the 
means of the Treasury will be less than the Secre- 
tary estimated them by the sum of three millions 
and a half—that being the difference between ‘his 
estimate of the receipts from customs. and lands 
and the one I have stated and rely upon. This 
will, of course, show an increased deficit in the 
means of the Treasury in the year 1841; and in- 
stead of four million nine hundred and fourteen 
thousaad six hundred and seventeen dollars, as be- 
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a 
fore stated, there will be wanting eight million four 
hundred and sixteen thousand six hundred and 
seventeen dollars of additional means to meet the 

ublic engagements and actual demands upon the 
ury during the year 1841. 

Bat this is not the whole amount of additional 
means which must be provided, if we intend to 
make full and adequate provision for the support 
of the public faith and credit. The large deficit I 
have just stated will arise without allowing a ba- 
lance of one dollar in the Treasury 'o meet unex- 
pected or contingent demands—not one cent to car- 
ry on the operatio® of the Mint. The Secretary 
of the Treasury himself informs us, in his annual 
report, that a less balance in the Treasury, at all 
times, than five or siz millions of dollars is neither 
judicious nor safe; and he has earnestly invoked 
the attention of Congress to this point for the last 
three or four years. Gentlemen may differ as to 
what would be a proper excess of means over the 
estimated demands upon the Treasury within the 
year. Itseems to me that what would be a safe 
rule with individuals of moderate fortunes or in- 
comes, in the management of their private affairs, 
would hold good with a Government of moderate 
revenues and expenditures, like ourown. A quar- 
ter’s income or revenue should always be heid in 
reserve to meet those emergencies which often 
arise in the affairs both of individuals and Govern- 
ments. Five millions, by this rule, would not ex- 
ceed a proper allowance for the Government. 
This provision of a suitable balance in the Treasu- 
ry will then make a total deficit ia the means of 
the Treasury during the year of thirteen million 
four hundred and sixteen thousand six hundred and 
seventeen doilars. This statement of the true con- 
dition of the Treasury will be better understood by 
assuming the usual synoptical form: 

Deficit in the means of the Treasury according to 
the estimate of receipts from customs and lands, 
submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury, 

$4,916 617 

Add for error in the estimate of the re- 
ceipts from customs and lands in the 
year 1841, being the difference be- 
tween twenty-two millions and a 
half, his estimate of means derivable 
from both sources, and nineteen mil- 
lions, the highest estimate thatcan be 


safely relied upon . ; 3,500,000 
Add for suitable and expedient balance 
ia the Treasury : . - 5,000,000 





Total deficit ‘ - $13,416,617 

But it is proposed to authorize the issue of five 
millions of Treasury notes by the present bill. 
Suppose the bill passed; there would still be a defi- 
ciency, after deducting that amount, of nearly eight 
millions andfa half. When we advert to the 
large c'aims upon the Government growing out of 
the F orida war and the execation of Indian trea- 
tier, which we hear of every day, and which it is 
now so manifest it has been the policy of the Ad- 
ministration to defer the settlement of to some more 
propitious time, there can scarcely be a doubt that 
the real deficiency in the Treasury during the pre- 
sent year, if the credit and jastice of the Govern- 
ment be properly wpheld, will not fall short of fif- 
teen millions of dollars. I feel quite sure there are 
ex’sting claims or demands upon the Government 
ia the quarters I have indicated more than safficient 
to balance any error into which I may have been 
betrayed by my zeal in my estimate of the receipts 
and expenditures in the present year. 

Before { close my remarks upon this branch of 
the subject, I wish to advert for a moment to the 
not unusual, though extravagant—not to say ridicu- 
lous—assumption of the friends of the Admini- 
stration, that ‘his bi'lis only intended to anticipate 
the resourees of the Treasury within the year. The 
idea is actually held out by the terms of the bill, 
thai these five millions may be redeemed within 
the preseot year. And the honorable chairman of 
the Commitie of Ways and Means rehearses the 
old story, “that the resources of the Treasury are 
still ample enough, and it is only intended to antici- 
pate them fora short period.” If this is any thing 
else but downright mockery or burlesque, it sop- 
poses that the the aor from customs and lands 
within the year, ins of amounting to twenty- 
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two millions and a half, according \o the estimate 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, will amount to 
twenty-seven and a half millions. But, sir, old 
habits are hard to overcome. For the last three 
years, the necessity of these Treasury note bills 
was saddled upon the poor banks, crippled and 
broken down as many of them were by the policy 
of the late and present Administrations. The story 
went, if the banks would only pay what they 
owed the Government, there weuld be no use for 
Treasury notes. That fund having been exhausted 
ithas become necessary to invent some other pre- 
text. Now, itis said that the receipts from cus- 
toms and lands flow into the Treasury in the first 
quarter of the year too slowly t» meet the immedi- 
ate demands upon it. The artificeis too shallow. 
The country is no longer deceived by it. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if the condition of the Trea- 
sury in the present year is gloomy enough, what 
are we to think of the year 1842? With a debt of 
at least ten millions entailed upon the Treasury in 
that year, growing out of the deficiencies of the 
present, and a revenue from customs reduced five 
millions below the probable receipts of this year, or 
yielding not more than ten or eleven miilions, what 
does our duty require of us at this point of time? 
After December, 1841, says the Secretary of the 
Treasury in his Amnual Report, a reduction of 
duties under the existing tariff will take effect to the 
amount of about two millions and a ha'f of dollars. 
On the Ist of July afterwards, (1842) “at least two 
millions and a haif more of duties will be re- 
moved” “Ifthe imports, then,” continues the Se- 
cretary, “should not differ much from those of 
1838, this would leave an income from them not 
probably exceeding ten or eleven millions of dol- 
lars yearly.” Eteven millions from customs and 
three millions from lands, which would be a libe- 
ral estimate of receipts from that source,will make 
the aggregate revenue for the year 1842 net more 
than fourteen millions of dollars. Until the Navy, 
now almost in a state of general diiapidation, and 
the other public defences, are put upon a respecta- 
ble and safe footing; and especially while our rela- 
tions with Great Britain remain in their present 
unsettled condition, I take it fur granted that the an- 
nual and current expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, exclusive of the public debt incurred by the 
present Administration, cannot fall below twen- 
ty millions of dollars; thovgh, under other cir- 
cumstances, they might be reduced te seventeen 
or eighteen millions, Here, then, is exhibited a 
certain and inevitable deficiency in the future an- 
nual revenues of the Government to the amount 
of five or six millions of dollars. The public 
debt or deficiency already existing, and which must 
constitute a charge upon the receipts of next year, 
we have seen, exceeds ten millions—making to- 
gether at lrast fifteen millions of dollars, which 
must be provided for to meet the deficiency in the 
revenue of 1842. It will not surprise me, sir, if 
the deficiency in the means of the Treasury next 
year shall be twenty millions; but I will suppose, 
for the present, thatit will not exceed fifteen millions. 
This state of things, it would seem, ought to sink 
all partisan feelings, and unite both sides of the 
Hou-e in an effort to provide, in advance, for a 
deficiency which cannot but be embarrassing to the 
Government and to the country generally. But, 
instead of finding the majorities of the two Houses 
of Congress engaged in making an adequate and 
necessary provision for the support of Government 
during the next and suceeeding years, what do we 
behold? The ve'eran leaders, nothing daunted by 
past adventures and miscarriages, and with all the 
animation and hope that belong to youth and new 
enterprises, are renewing their bids for the Ameri- 
can Pourrte. They are ready to dispose of the 
public domain at any price that wi!! assure to them 
the great reward they aspire to. Nothing seems of 
sufficient interest and importance to occupy their 
atiention but pre-emption and graduation bills. 
The agita'ion, at least, upon these subjects, must 
not be permitted to slumber. The future and cer- 
tain embarrassments of the Treasury scarcely re- 
ceive a pasting thought from them. 

The time hascome, sir, in my opinion, when we 
should think seriously of making some permanent 
provision upon thissubject. ‘It is premature, in the 
epinion of some, to legislaie upon this subject. 
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“That depends upon the remedy which it is most 


expedient to adopt. If it shall be thought the best 
and wisest policy to supply the anticipated defi- 
ciency in the revenue by the use of the credit of the 
Government—in the contiuuation of a public debt, 
either in the disguise of Treasury notes, or more 
openly by loan—then I admit the necessity of im- 
mediate legislation is not so clear. But the idea of 
public debt appears to be totally repudiated by the 
present majority in Congress. An admitted and 
undisguised public debt, whatever may be thought 
of one under color of Treasury notes, is so abhor- 
rent to their feelings, that in no emergency which 
can arise in time of peace will they countenance it. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual re- 
port, condemns, in the most unqualified manner, 
the ure of Treasury notes as a means of providing 
for a permanent deficiency in the revenue, such as 
he says will take place in 1842. What other alter- 
natives are presented to our choice? Direct taxes; 
such a retrenchment of the public expenditures as 
will bring them down to the reduced revenues of 
the Government; or such a revision of the existing 
tariff as will supply the anticipated deficiency. 
Direct taxes appear to have few advocates of late. 
All seem to consider that remedy wholly inadmis- 
sible. If there be any who entertain different 
views on this point, they ought now to bring them 
forward. If a retrenchment of the public expendi- 
tures can be effected without injury to the pablic 
service, to such extent as to bring them down to 
the standard of the annual revenue wi:hout the 
imposition of new duties upon foreign goods of any 
kind, that would undoubtedly be the most appro- 
ptiate remedy. But if a revision of the tariff 
shall be considered the appropriate remedy, I 
shall contend that the earliest day we can proceed 
to act upon the subject will be the fittest, if indeed 
it is not absolutely indispensable we should do so 
in order to avoid great confusion and embarrass- 
ment to the commercial as well as the financial 
interests of the country. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his annual 
repert, expresses the opinion that the choice of 
remedies will be between “some large reduc- 
tion of expenditures”—“vigorous eysiem of re- 
trenchment,” and “some modifications of the pre- 
sent tariff.” His favorite scheme is the reduc- 
tion of the expenditures to the standard of the 
revenue as it will be in 1842, without a revision 
of the tariff or new taxes of any kind. Is the 
scheme of bringing down the annual expenditures at 
once to fourteen millions of dollars practicable? 
If the honorable Secretary is sincere in the expres- 
sion of his sentiments upon this point, what assu- 
rance has he furnished the public of his sincerity 
in the course of his administration of the Tvrea- 
sury? While General Jackson was in power, he 
was one of his most efficient advisers and advo- 
cates. So also has he been of his successor. He 
has been six years at the head of the Treasury. 
Yet in the period of their joint terms the expense 
of the collection ef the customs alone has increased 
from about seven handred thousand to a millicn 
and a half of dollars. The honorab'e Secretary 
maintains in his annual report that, if the reduc- 
tions in the expenditures be “pushed vigorously,” 
“it would supersede the necessity” “either of a 
higher tariff, direct taxes, or permanent debts.” 
What branches of the public expenditure does the 
Secretary proprost to retrench, so as to bring them 
down atonce four or five millions below his esti- 
mates for the present year? He favors us with no 
specifications on this point. Let us see if wecan 
infer them from his past labors in the work of re- 
trenchment. He informs us that considerable re- 
trenchments have already been made in the public 
expenditures, within the lasttwo years especially. 
ThejPresident, in his last annua! message, makes 
the same statement, and dwells upon it with much 
complacency; and he, too, appears to be pleased 
with the prospect of fature curtai/ment in the pub- 
lic expenditures. I propose to examine the cha- 
racter and circumstances of these boasted retrench- 
ments. The President assumes to himself great 
merit upon the subject of economy, and claims to 
have commenced a system of retrenchment from 
the time he came into office in 1837. He states 
that “the severe revulsion in the commerce and 
business of the country, pointing with anerring 
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certainty to a great and protracted reduction in the 
revenue, strengthened the propriety of the earliest 
practicable redaction of the public expenditures.” 
“The attention of every department of the Go- 
vernment was immediately directed to that end, 
and has been so continued to the present moment.” 
Let us test the correctness of thisstatement of the Pre- 
dent by the prominent features of bis administration 
in the years 1837 and 1838, connected with the 
public expenditures and finances. Between four 
and five thousand troops were called or admitied 
and continued in the service in Florida more than 
the Commanding General recommended as useful 
or necessary; and, consequently, upwards of two 
millions and ahalf of dollars were expended in 
that war in the course of that year, in addition to 
the four millions which bad been appropriated by 
Congress before the new Administration com- 
menced—thus making the whole expenditure for 


that service in the year 1837 amount to seven and 


a half millions of dollars. In December, 1837, 
the Secretary of the Treasury included in his an- 
nual estimates for the service of the year 1833 
appropriations to the amount of six hundred and 
sixty-four thousand dollars for the construction of 
roads, and one million and sixty-five thousand 
dollars for the improvement of harbors, rivers, &c. 
and Congress actually voted to both these classes 
of objects upwards of a million and a half of 
dollars. 

For the services of the Florida war, in 1838, 
there were appropriated and expended upwards of 
six millions of dollarr. In December, 1238, we find 
the Secreiary of the Treasury once more presenting 
his annua! estimates of appropriations for the ser- 
vice of 1839, including the sum of five hundred and 
eighty-seven thousand dollars for roads, and one 
million seven hundred and thirteen thousand six 
hundred and ninety dollars for harbors, rivers, &c. 
I refer to the estimates of the Treasury in this 
branch of the public expenditures to show that the 
President and his Secretary did not then consider 
roads, harbors, and rivers proper objects of retrench- 
ment under the orders which he states he gave to 
the Departments in 1837, to carry out in good faith 
ihe policy of “the earliest practicable reduction of 
the public expenditure,” In his annual message 
of 1837, he stated that “it seemed proper in the 
condition of the country, to have the estimates on 
all subjects made as low as practicable, without 
prejudice to any great public measure.” “The 
Departments were therefore directed to prepare the 
estimates accordingly,’ and he was “happy to find 
that they bad been able to graduate them on so 
economical a scale.” Ii is curious to trace the 
progress of this new-born passion for economy in 
its operation on the measures and recommendations 
of the President.» We have seen that the estimates 
and appropriations for roads, rivers, and harbors 
for the service of the year 1838 (the first year over 
the expenditures of which, as the President states 
in another part of his message, he had any control) 
amounted to upwards of a million and ahalf of 
doliars. In the same year 2more thar six millions 
were appropriated and expended in the Fiorida 
war. 1t was also in the same year that, in pursu- 
ance of {he recommendation of the President, the 
rank and nleof the regular army was increased 
{rom about eigtit to between twelve and thirteen thou- 
sand men; thus i2posing upon the country a new 
and permanent charge of early a million of dollars. 
In the same year, and upun the express recommen- 
dation of the President, the staff of the army and 
the ordnance corps were also reorganized and en- 
larged, and forty-seven new officers added to the 
military and topographical corps of engineers, in 
order, chiefly, to secure a more effective superin- 
tendence of works of internal improvement. So 
mach for the reductions effected by Mr. Van Buren 
and his economical Secretary in the first two years 
of the present Administration. 

The President may with some more propriety 
advert to the reductions which have taken place 
within the last two years; but let us see what credit 
he may properly take to himself on that score. At 
the first session of Congress which followed the en- 
iargement of the military and topographical corps, 
a majority of Congress rejected the entire estimates 
for works of ipat nature. Andin the next annual 





message of the President, we find a corresponding 
change in his tone and language with regard to re- 
trenchment and economy. In his message of De- 
cember of 1839, he informs Congress that he had 
“directed the esiimates for 1840 to be subjected to 
the severest scrutiny, and to be limited to the abso- 
lute requirements of the public service.” I will 
not stop here to inquire how much below the pre- 
scribed standard of 1840 the public expenditures 
can be properly redaced in order to square with the 
revenve in 1842. I will simply ask how it was 
that in the fall of 1839 the necessity for reduced es- 
timates and expenditures was so much more impe- 
rative than it wasin 1837. We were borrowing 
money and issuing Treasury notes in 1837, and 
again in 1838, at the rate of ten millions per an- 
num. The expenses, also, of the Florida war, 
were then kept at their maximam. It is apparent, 
therefore, whatever the President may declare to 
the coatrary, that there was no serious effort to re- 
duce the public expenditures within the two first 
years of his Administration. 

Let us inquire into the nature and extent of the 
reductions which have taken place in 1839 and 
1840. The President in his last annual message 
boasts that the expenditures of 1839 were reduced 
six millions below those of 1838. That wasa 
most wonderful performance, indeed. How was it 
brought about? In 1838, as we have seen, there 
were upwards of six millions expended upon the 
Florida war; and upon roads, rivers, and harbors, 
a million and a half. In the year 1839, there were 
expended in the Florida war one million eight hun- 
dred thousand dollars only, and upon roads, rivers, 
and harbors, nothing at all; so that the difference 
between these two items of expenditure in the two 
years (1838 and 1839) comes within three hundred 
thousand dollars of the whole saving in 1839, so 
much vaunted of by the President and his support- 
ers. The operation was effected simply by reducing 
the number of troops in Florida in 1839, without 
any favorable change in the circumstances of the 
war, and the voting down by Congress of all the 
appropriations included in the angual estimates for 
internal improvements. This may be stated as the 
sum total of the President’s merits on this score.3 

But the President claims to have reduced the 
expenditures of 1840 two or three millions below 
those of 1839. Let us see how this may be ac- 
counted for. There were appropriated for the ser- 
vice of the Florida war in 1839 one million eight 
hundred thousand dollars, as already stated, but 
for the same service in 1840 only three hundred 
thousand dollars. This would make a difference 
in the expenses of the two years of a million and a 
half of dollars. It now appears that half a million 
of dollars were expended in the Florida war in 
1840, which was not provided for in the appropria- 
tions of that year, and which, of course, will in- 
crease the amount of expenditures for that year by 
thatsam. The appropriations for fortifications and 
the ordnance service in the year 1839 were one 
million one hundred and fifty-two thousand dollars, 
which were nearly all expended in that year, while 
out of more than one million seven hundred thou- 
sand dollars appropriated to the same objects in 
1840, not quite halfa million was expended in that 
year. There was, therefore, a difference in the ex- 
penditures of the two years upon these three ob- 
jects alone, viz: the Florida war, fortifications, and 
ordnance service, of upwards of two millions of 
dollars. 

But, says the President in his last message, the 
expenditures in 1840 will appear to be nine or ten 
millions less than those of 1837. Let us see how 
this was effected, and what credit the President can 
justly claim on that account. The expenditures 
for the Florida war in 1837, as has already been 
stated, amounted to seven anda half millions of 
dollars. Upon roads, rivers, harbors, &c. and upon 
new ligit-houses, the public documents will show 
an expenditure in that year of three million two 
hundred and ninety-six thonsand dollars, making 
together the sum of ten millior seven hundred and 
ninety-six thousand dollars. The expenditures up- 
on similar objects in 1840 did not exceed the sum 
of eight hundred thousand dollars, and this was 
confined to the Florida war alone. Thus is the 
extraordinary difference between the expenditure 


of 1837 and of 1840 fully accounted for, simply by 
the curtailmest of the expenses of the Florida war, 
and the refusal of Congress to make any appropri- 
ations for internal improvements of any kind. The 
only retrenchment worth notice, therefore, in what 
has been considered, for the last twelve years, the 
ordinary and current expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, has been the withholding of all appropria- 
tions for the Cumberland road, for the improve- 
ment of the great navigable rivers, the harbors up- 
on the Atlantic and Lake frontier, and the building 
of new light houses for the convenience and safety 
of commerce. The next most considerable re- 
trenchments have been effected in the expenditures 
upon the navy, the fortifications and other esta- 
blishments connected with the public defences—the 
most deserving, the most suffering, and the most 
important of all objects of public expenditure. All 
other retrenchments, especially such as looked to 
the reduction of effices.and agencies, or the emolu- 
ments conrected with them, have not exceeded fifty 
thousand dollars, nor do I know that so much has 
been retrenched in that branch of the public expen- 
diture. 

It would be easy to demonstrate from the Execu- 
tive documents that the system of retrenchment, 
meagre as it was, entered upon two years ago, in 
respect to the Navy, the Ordnance department, and 
the defences of the frontiers, Atlantic, Lake, and 
interior Western, has been carried into execution 
in opposition to the earnest remonstrances of every 
scientific and patriotic servant of the public, both 
military and naval; that after the engineers super- 
intending the works in progress for the public de- 
fence had cut down their estimates to the lowest 
point consistent with the necessary progress of the 
works to prevent dilapidation, the Heads of De- 
partments actually reduced them still lower, in 
order to comply with their arbitrary standard of 
expediency and economy. In December, 1839, 
when the chief of the engineer corps demanded 
one million, one hundred and ninety-eight thou- 


sand dollars for fortifications, to be expended in 


1840, as the least that the public service would 
admit, consistently with the idea of sensible pro- 
gress upon the works deemed most essential to the 
safety of our opulent cilies and other exposed points 
on the frontier, and, of course, concerning deeply 
the honor as well as safety of the country, the Se- 
cretary of War first reduced them three hundred 
thousand doliars, and the Committee of Ways and 
Means finally reported no more than two hundred 
and ninety-eight thousand dollars! Such has been 
the contracted and impolitic character of the re- 
trenchment with which these recent converts to re- 
form have commensed their work. Tie navy and 
the other public defences appear to be the only de- 
stined victims of their system. And this, too, ata 
period when we not only have frequent alarms of 
war withthe most powerfal nation inthe world, 
but when we know that the pending subjects of 
controversy with that power are involved in so 
much difficulty that it may not be in our power to 
avoid a war by the practice of the greatest cau- 
tion. 

I trust, sir, that these two nations are too en- 
lightened to suffer themselves to be plunged into a 
war, on account of interests really so inconsidera- 
bie as those in dispute. But when we reflect that 
wars oftener arise out of mere points of honor and 
of supposed or actual insults to national pride than 
from any greater causes, we have no guaranty for 
the continuance of pacific relations between the 
two countries. In view, apparently, of a possible 
rupture with England, the annual message of the 
President in December, 1839, contained an earnest 
invocation to a vigorous prosecution of the system 
of defence recommended by our military and naval 
officers. That message contains this passage: 

“The present condition of the defences of our principal sea- 
ports and navy yards, as represented by the accompanying re- 


port of the Secretary of War, calls for the early and 
attention of Congress.” 


Yet, strange to tell, in the same message, the 
President directs that the estimates for the year 
1840 should be subjected to the severest scrutiny, 
and that they should be limited to the absolute re- 
quirements of the public service; and when we also 
bear in mind that it was in the appropriations for 
the same year (1840) (upon the estimates made out 
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in December, 1839) that the extraordinary reduc- 


tion from about twelve hundred thousand dollars, 
demanded for fortifications, to a little less than 


three hundred thousand dollars, took place, it must 


be admitted by all that there has been neither sin- 
cerity in the professions, nor system or consistency 
in the recommendations and measures of the Ad- 
ministration on this subject. 

As to the policy of lopping off about two mil- 
lions of the usual expenditures upon the Cumber- 
land road, rivers, harbors, &c. there is a d versity 
of opinion and interest. The sections immediately 
interested, of course, feel the strongest objections. 
I do not mean to enter on a discussion of the ex- 
pediency or justice of this retrenchment. I have 
long thought that these improvements, if carried 
on at all, should be subject to some fixed and 
known rales—some system which should give a 
proper assurance that the objects were such as re- 
quired by their uliiity and national character the 
aid of the General Government. But how do 
these views and the recent course of the Adminis- 
tration stand with ‘their former practice? Io the 
year 1838, as has been already stated, the military 
and topographical corps of engineers were largely 
increased upon the recommendation of the Presi- 
dent, with express reference to ths continuation of 
these works, the utter abandonment and condem.- 
nation of which is assumed as a high and patriotic 
virtue in 1839 and 1840. 

It is pretended that the President and the party 
to which he belongs since 1839 have been guided 
in their public course by the Republican maxims 
of a strict construction of the Constitution and a 
rigid economy in the public expenditures; and they 
are now proclaimed as virtuous and consistent re- 
formers, for having dispensed with all appropiia- 
tions for the Cumberland road, rivers, harbors, &c. 


If any one is disposed to test their consistency and, 


principles by their course in relation to the Cum- 
berland road, let him remember that, since Mr. 
Van Buren cams into office he has signed and ap- 
proved of appropriations to that road to the 
amount of nine hundred and fifty-seven thou- 
sand dollars; and that General Jackson, before 
him, approved of a similar disposition of the 
public moneys, amounting to three million two hun- 
dred thousand dollars, making an aggregate of up- 
wards of four millions expended upon this road 
since General Jackson came into power, If the 
improvement of harbors, rivers, &c. is preferred as 
a test, then be it remembered that Mr. Van Buren, 
in his brief term of power, has approved bills 
granting three millions six hundred and eighty-five 
thousand dollars to these objects, and that General 
Jackson, in the course of his administration, sanc- 
tioned the appropriation of six million four hun- 
dred thousand dollars to like objects, making an 
aggregate of upwards of ten “millions of dollars 
expended upon such works during the administra- 
tions of General Jackson and Mr. Van Buren. It 
would be useless to comment at length upon these 
facts. The Cumberland road, after an expendi- 
ture, altogether, since its commencement, of six or 
seven millions of dollars, (being nearly finished 
throughout the whole extent of one great State, 
and remaining half finished in two others,) ap- 
pears destined to stand a magnificent monument of 
national caprice and folly. The numerous works 
for the imprcvement of harbors upon the lakes, in 
various stages of progress, which have cost the 
country so much treasure, with the fall approba- 
tion of the leaders of the party now in power, re- 
main exposed to utter loss and destruction from the 
winds and the waves. It would seem to me that 
gentlemen whose consciences had been pliant 
enough to apply so many millions to these objects 
already, might, without any greatly increased re- 
sponsibility, have stretched them a little farther, 
and completed what they had begun at so much 
cost to the country. But it seems they have dis- 
covered that it is better that the millions which 
have already been expended should become a total 
loss than that their principles of economy and con- 
stitutional construction should any longer suffer 
violation. Whata pity this, when we reflect that 
more money was utierly wasted in a single cam- 

im Florida than would be required to finish 
Cumberland road, and in the whole war quite 
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enough to finish all the works projected for the im- 
provement of the lake navigation. 

I have pursued this subject of retrenchment, 
which has made so great a figure in the Executive 
messages and reports for the last two years, into 
some details, that I might discover, if possible, what 
branches of the public expenditure might be still 
further retrenched in the prosecution of the “‘vigor- 
ous” system of reduction recommended by the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, in order to limit the an- 
nual expenditures to the sum of thirteen or fourteen 
millions of dollars in 1842 and succeeding years. 
Reductions in the navy, in fortifications, and the 
ordnance service, can go no further, unless these 
branches of the public defence are intended to 
share the fate of the lake harbors and other works 
of asimilar nature. Seeing the course of the Ad- 
ministration with regard to appropriations for the 
public defences, it may surprise gentlemen who 
have not turned their attention to this subject, to be 
informed that an elaborate and able report was 
made to the Senate at the last session of Congress 
by a board of able, skilful, and experienced officers 
attached te the military service, in which they state 
that a further expenditure of at least fifieen mil- 
lions of dollars will be required to complete what 
may be called a reasonable, a gcod system of .de- 
fence upon our Atiantic, Northern, and inland 
frontiers, including ordnance and the necessary ar- 
mament of fortifications. Not a perfect system— 
far from it; but such a one as may save our large 
towns and border settlements from plunder and de- 
vastation, and the national honor from deep dis- 
grace upon a sudden outbreak of war. The Board 
uf Nava! Officers at the same time report that it 
would require an expenditure of upwards of fifty- 
five millions to place the navy proper, the navy 
yards, depots, &c. &e. including large supplies of 
timber, &c. in a condition to commence a war. If 
this estimate should exceed the resources of the 
country, still, when we reflect upon the increasing 
armaments of other and rival powers, and the still 
extending circle of their acquisitions in every part 
of the world; and especially when we contemplate 
the magnitude of American interests, the extent 
and value of our foreign commerce, which depend 
for their protection, their very existence, ypon our 


naval establishment, we cannot doubt that that the 
country will sanction a liberal measure of appro- 
priations to this favorite branch of the public ser- 
vice. Into what,other department of the public 
expenditure, then, docs the Secretary expect to push 


his system of reduction? I need not say, sir, that 
I regard the opinion expressed by the Secretary of 
the Treasury upon this point ax an unworthy pre- 
tension to economy, which, under the circumstances 


of the country, and in view of his own past con- 


duct, must be considered by all as hollow, and 
merely intended to catch the applause of the igno- 
rant. 

The only alternative, then, which remains for 
supplying the prospective deficiency in the revenue 
is a revision of the existing tariff. Certain aux- 
iliary means or remedies of some importance, it is 
trae, are recommended by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. I allude to the correction of the undue 
and disproportioned allowances of drawbacks upen 
certain articles, the reduction of fishing bounties; 
but, above all, the prevention of the gross evasions 
and frauds alleged to be practised under the present 
tariff. If these corrections should take place, it is 
assumed that a considerable increase of revenue 
might be expected under the existing tariff of du- 
ties. Why, then, have not these remedies been 
urged with appropriate zeal by those gentlemen 
who are so averse to the imposition of any new 
duties, to any new taxs, even upon silks and 
wines? Why have these patriotic defenders of 
Southern interests stood so long silent and indiffe- 
rent spectators? Why have not the Committee of 
Ways and Means moved in this business? These 
evils are now of long standing. Where are the 
bills reported {rom that committee for their correc- 
tion? or, if reported, when have they been pressed 
upon the consideration of this House? It is a sub- 
ject peculiarly and appropriately within the jaris- 
diction of the Committee of Ways and Means. 
We have had repeated and continued applicatiens 
for new loans or the issue of Treasury notes to sup- 


ply deficiencies in the means of the Treasury; but 
when, I repeat, have we seen any movement 
which locked to a permanent supply? Have we 
not seen, sir, this subject of evasions and frauds in 
the collection of ihe revenue—this continued viola- 
tion of existing laws—quietly surrendered, session 
after session, to the Committee on Manufactures, 
of which the distinguished gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Apams] is chairman, as if there was 
no interest in the country concerned in the due 
execution of the laws, or the faithfal collection of 
the revenue, but that of the manufacturer?’ The 
times, indeed, are sadly out of joint when such 
things may be, and yet attract no serious notice— 
excite no surprise. How long, sir, will this state 
of things be patiently tolerated by any portion of 
the people of this country? 

It is quite of a piece with the same system of 
omission and disregard for every thing which looks 
to the due enforcement of existing revenue laws, 
that now, when a national debt is rejected and de- 
nounced as a policy alike injurious and dangerous 
—when direct taxes areeither wholly disapproved or 
known to be condemned by public sentiment— 
when a large and permanent deficiency in the reve- 
nue of the next and succeeding years is not only 
foreseen but acknowledged by the Secretary him- 
self—when, in the present state of the establish- 
ments designed for the public defence, it is clear 
that an immediate redaction of the annual expen- 
ditures to the standard of the futare revenue (io 
fourteen millions of dollars) is impracticable—and 
when a revision of the tariff is the only remaining 
alternative for supplying the deficit—we should be 
stunned by a sudden outcry against the imposition 
of new duties upon any articles whatever, We 
are told, if we proceed in that direction we shall 
finda ‘lion in our path’—that a hgh protective 
tariff wiil inevitably be the result—that there 
can be no medium, no middle ground, be- 
tween a modification of the existing tariff 
and a renewal of the odions policy of 1828 in 
all its rigor—that the whole South ought to take in- 
stant alarm and meet this question on the threshold. 
I do not mean to argue this question in detail, sir. 
I only desire to place the unreasonableness—the 
absurdity of the course of our opponents upon this 
subject, in such a bght as to make them obvious to 
the most careless observer. I need not say, sir, 
that, in any revision of the tariff contemplated by 
me, I look to the increase only upon some, and the 
imposition of new duties upon such other articles as 
mav be taxed consisiently with the compromise act 
of 1833, and, in doing so, to lay the charge chiefly 
upon such articles as are commonly regarded as 
luxuries, 

There is one observation, Mr. Chairman, not 
directly connected with the subject under dircus- 
sion, and partaking rather more of a party nature 
than any thing I have before said, that appears to 
me so appropriate while upon this point, that I 
cannot forbear to make it before Lsitdown. In 
the leading public journals, in the speeches and ad- 
diesses of notorious partisans, both in and out of 
this House, we have heard and read repea'ed 
charges against the party which so sigually tri- 
umphed at the late election, against the Whigs as 
an aggrega’e body, that they owe their success to 
the perpetration of the most stupendeus frauds, and 
the intervention of foreign influence—to the poten- 
cy of a foreign money power, to British gold; that 
the leading and prominent members, indeed, of the 
Whig party are but the tools and instruments of 
foreign interesis—traitors to the honor and welfare 
of their own country, and the s'aves of foreign cor- 
ruption. American institutions, their efficiency, 
their value, their stability, are in consequence de- 
precia‘ed, decried, and scandalized all over Europe, 
while many of the same journals, the same artful 
and prominent leaders throughout the Southern 
and Southwestern sections.of the Union are, at the 
self same time, often in the self same harangues, 
with equal vehemence, with equal assurance and 
confidence of success in rousing the prejudices and 
blinding the jadgments, denouncing the Whig 
party as got up and cemented mainly by Northern 
interests; that their grand purpose all along has 
been to reconstruct the famous American system 
upon its old foundations; and that, besides a splen- 
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did and c. stly system of internal improvements, 
the Southern and planting interests are once more 
to groan under renewed restrictions and burdens 
upon foreign commerce, and the intolerable weight 
of high protective dusies, laid to enrich the manu- 
facturers of the North and East. The meaning of 
all this, sir, when properly interpreted, is, that we 
are no longer to consume the products of British 
capita! and British industry; that we are about to 
set bounds to the system of foreign credit, which 
subjects both our domestic trade and currency to 
such ruinous vicissitudes and revulsions; in short, 
that instead of upholding the policy which only 
enriches the foreign capitalis!, increases the wealth 
and financial resources of rival nations abroad, 
we design to adopt a system of home produc- 
tion and policy which will tend materially to 
redace and cripple the energies of Great Britain and 
other foreign nations with whom we have any con- 
siderable commercial connections. If these ad- 
verve and c-ntradictory charges be true, the Whies 
will certainly be the. most arrant and ungrateful 
knaves recorded in history: for while they are in- 
debted to foreign gold and foreign influences for 
their present triumph, it would seem that they had 
determined to use the first moments of their power 
to make unrelenting war upon the interests of their 
foreign patrons and friends, We are in the habit 
of regarding ourselves, Mr. Chairman, the most 
enlightened people in the world; and, taking the 
people as a whole, I believe we are so. But that 
such downright absurdities and nonsense shoul: 
pass current for rational and probable truths, and 
that any of our leading statesmen should conde- 
scend to practise such tmpostures, shows that we 
are yet far in the rear of that degree of enlighten- 
ment which the due efficiency and preservation of 
our free system require. 

I shall conclude, Mr. Chairman, with repeating 
the sentiment with which I set out. If those who 
are in the majority in Congress desire to avoid the 
inconvenience and exposure of a called session of 
Congress, they have it in their power to doit. 
They must, in the first place, make edequate pro- 
vision for the deficiency in the revenues and means 
of the Treasury the present year. To do this they 
must authorize the issue of ten millions «f Treasu- 
ry notes at least; when they have done this, if it is 
decided that the increased deficiency of the next 
year ought to be provided for by a revision of the 
tariff, they should set to work to effect thai object 
atthe presen: session. It will be too late at the 
commencement <f the next regular ression to pro- 
vide by tariff regulatiens for any deficiency in the 
revenue for 1842. No bill for that purpose would 
probably pass until four or five months of the ses- 
sion had elapsed. All such regulations, further- 
more, must be prospective. In the mean time, the 
country will be flooded with the importation of 
free goods in anticipation of the charges about to 
be laid uponthem. The whole trade and business 
of the country will be in danger of being thrown 
into confusion and disorder; and as to any deficit 
in the means of the Treasury in that year, the only 
remedy which will then be in our power will be a 
loan, more Treasury notes, or a national debt. Al! 
these inconveniences will result if we fail to act 
early in the present year, and all the responsibility 
for them will rest upon those who have the power 
to anticipate and avoid them, but fail or refuse to 
exercise it. 





SPEECH OF MR. THOMPSON, 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA. 

In the House of Acpresentatives, January 21, 1841— 
On the bill to authorize the issue of ‘Treasury 
notes. 

The House being in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union upon the bill making 
provision for the issue of five millions of Treasury 
notes— 

Mr. WADDY THOMPSON, of South Caroli- 
na, addressed the committee as follows: 

I: is not my purpose again to discuss the consti- 
tutional power of Congress to issue Treasory notes, 
intended 10 circulate as a currency, It is not ne- 


cessary for any practical purpose that I shou!d do 
so; and, if it was, I should regard it as a woik al- 
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tude is allowed. 


together soperfivoas unul the arguments heretofore 
made on that point have been answered, which, as 
yet, has not been done. I have no wish to disturb 
the selfcomplacency of the Secretary, nor to con- 
irovert the assertion in his report of the “financial 
ability” with which he says, with equal truth and 
delicacy, ‘the affairs of the country have been 
managed by him.” Considering his present pecu- 
liar condition, he is entitled to some indulgence, as 
he has jbeen tried, and all that remains to him is “‘to 
show cause why the sentenceof the law should not 
be prorounced;” and in all such cases much Jati- 
The honorable Secretary congra- 
tulates the country that, “notwithstanding some de- 
pressions in particular branches of business, or in 
particular places, the general prosperity has been 
such as to create a large surplus of products, and 
to enable us to send abroad immense and increased 
values of them, however great the complaints have 
been as to low prices.” 

I certainly do not envy the man who, having 
charge of the most responsible office in the Go- 
verument—one which wields a power over the cur- 
rency and business of the couatry little short of ab- 
solute autocracy—and who, by a series of experi- 
men's, recklessly and ignorantly made, has re- 
duced the public Treasury to bankruptey—carried 
insolvency and misery into the abodes of affluence 
and happiness—waged an unceasing and Vandal 
war bpon commerce and credit—repeating his 
blows before the flesh had ceased to quiver from 
those already inflicted, having at last reduced our 
imporiations almost one-third by destroying, not 
the wants of ovr people for foreign commodities, 
but their ability to purchase them, and reduced the 
value of every one of the products of our indus- 
try—now coolly congratulates the country that he 
has not also destroyed the physical ability to laber 
and produce—that the limbs and sinews of our 
people are left uncrushed—that they still labor in- 
dustriously—although, it is true, they get very little 
for the productions of that labor. 

We have been told by the Chairman of the 
Ways and Means that this measure is only tempo- 
rary, and that these notes will be redeemed within 
the year. If that honorable gent'eman will turn to 
his speech at the Jast session, on a similar proposi- 
tion, he will find that he tld us the very same 
thing and “tin ipsissimis verbis.” I then, as now, 
said that it was not true, and that no one intelli- 
gent of the condition of the country could think so, 
And what has been the resuli?. Bat the honorable 
member says, who could have anticipated sucha 
falling off inthe customs?—who could have anti- 
cipated such a curtailment of importation? I an- 
swer,every man in the United States of any intel- 
ligenee, except the Secretary. This, as far as I 
am concerned, is no ex post facto prophecy. Ina 
speech made early in the last session I used this 
language: 

“The receipts into the Treasury will be less, very much less, 
than the Secretary estimates, and the expenditures much greater 
than those estimates. The revenue from customs for the first 
quarter, which was estimated at $3,600,000, will not be one mil- 
hon, and the prospect for the future is not more cheering. 
Goods will not be imported, for many reasons. There are more 
goods now inthe country than are needed in a healthy condition 
of commerce and curreucy, very many moreihan can be sold at 
all, as things are. To whom is the importing merchant to sell 
these goods? To the country merchant. To whom is hein 
tura to sell them? Vothe people. If be does, he will not re- 
ceive payment. They want the goods, but they have no money 
to buy them. No, sir, instead of duties on imports, we are des- 
tuned to drawbacks on exports. The goods cannot be sold, and 
the only alternauve is to re-export them, or let them rot on the 
shelves.” 

The two identical things have cecurred which 
were predicted—a diminution of imports, and in- 
crease of drawbacks. The account in the report of 
the Secretary, after the events, with a change of a 
very few words, is the same as my confi tent pre- 
diction before; and yet he regards it asa great won- 
der; and the chairmen of the Ways and Means 
mos! innocently exclaims, who could have anticipa- 
ted this? I answer, any one, not wilfully blind. 
We wanted foreign goods, it is true, but we wanted 
also the ab:lity to bay them. The great iaw of de- 
mand and sapp!y goveros this, as all the orher ope- 
rations of commerce. But what is demand? I: is 
nul simply the wants of a community, but it is com- 
pounded of those wants, and an ability to buy. 
The Camanche Indians, no doubt, need fi ty mil 
lions of merchandise, but they have not the means 


of baying. Would any one, then, say that there 
was a demand there for these fifty millions? Cer. 
tainly mot. The severe and protracted pressure 
which we have been suffering, has cut down the 
consumption of every class of society to the lowest 
possible point. Never has there been a greater re- 
volution in the personal circumstances and habits 
of a people—a change almost instantaneous from 
repletion to inanition—from profuse indulgence to 
a parsimonious economy. Men have been re. 
strained to the pressing wants of absulute necessity, 
What wonder, then, that importations have been 
diminished as the market bas been reduced, and 
that the public lands bave remained unsold toa 
people who have had no money to purchase them. 
But it was not at the last session alone that we 


‘were told that these loans were only temporary. It 


has been the uniform language which has been te'd 
to us. I well remember that more than two years 
age my colleague (Mr. Ruetr] read me a severe 
lecture, because I preferred a loan—an honest, 
bona fide, constitutional loan—to this fraudulent, 
deceptive, and unconstitutional measure. He was 
amazed that I, a Southern man, should be in favor 
of a public’debt. I could not then, asI cannot 
now, see any difference in that particular beiween 
a debt contracted by the issuing of certificates of 
stock, bearing five per cent. interest, and the issue 
of Treasury notes to the same amount, bearing five 
per cent. interest. I could not see that it was the 
less.a debt when the obligation was precisely the 
same, because these obligations were written on 
different kinds of paper, and with different engrav- 
ings and devices, nor because, in the case of stock, 
we should have one hundred creditors, instead of, 
by this measure, five thousand. But I did see 
another, and, to me, not an unimportant difference; 
the one was a measure clearly constitutional, the 
other palpably and dangerously unconstitutional. 
And what was the reply—the single and only re- 
ply? Why, it was this: that the loan would be a 
permanent debt, and that these notes would be re- 
deemed probably in three, certainly in six months. 
How has the result falsified this calculation? And 
yet the very same men, one and all, with a modest 
self-complacency—I had almost said with cool assu- 
ranpce—come and make to us, with an air of oracular 
tonfidence, the very same predictions which the re- 
sult has already thrice falsified. I am opposed to 
these temporary and unconstitutional expedients to 
raise money—this spendthrift course of not looking 
one month ahead to anticipate the exigency, but 
providing for it under present and exireme pres- 
sure, and then only providing for it, not by pay- 
ing, but by changing the form of the debt; this Jere- 
my Diddler policy of living from hand to mouth, 
and depending forever on the last resource of all 
reckless spendthrifts, of borrowing or giving a note; 


-and, [ repeat, that the financial ability of the pre- 


sent Secretary seems to be summed up in the rare 
aitof giving anote. No, sir, Jet us come vp to 
the work. Let us meet the emergency with the 
firmness and intelligence of statesmen, and provide 
permanent means for meeting a permanent deficit 
in the revenues, and abandon this course of tem- 
porary expedients as dishonoring in the end to the 
credit and character of a Government as it is to 
those of an individual. That there will be a defi- 
ciency of means to meet the demands on the Trea- 
sury, I cannot suppose thatany one doubts. It has 
already been demonstrated by those who have pre- 
ceded me, and if I again advert, however briefly, 
to that branch of the subject, it is not with the idle 
and unnecessary purpose of showing the inaccura- 
cies of the Secretary, his want of intelligence, cr bis 
want of candor, That would be to pile Pelion 
upon Ossa—one more added to the multitude of bis 
mistakes would not even be not‘ced; if any one of 
his estimates has been verified by results for the 
last three years, I am ignorant of it. Certain it is 
that mistake is the general rule—accuracy the exe 
ception. I do not in the least doubt that Mr. 
Woodbury will leave the Treasury twenty millions 
in debt. I am certain fifteen millions. Will the 
accruing revenue support the Government, how- 
ever economical, and pay this debt? It will not. 
I do not believe that those revenues will even meet 
the current expenses of the Government, even if 
things stand as they are, without any of those ex- 
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traordinary demands to which a wise forecast 
should Jook. It was said by the member from 
Tennessee, [Mr. Bett,] that it seemed that these 
estimates were manufaciured with a view to square 
the receipts gith the disbursements. It is strictly 
trae; the estimates of receipis are habiwally ex- 
aggerated, and the expenditures as habitually re- 
duced. 1 have heard—I do not vouch for it, but I 
believe it—that, previous to the last session, the Se- 
cretary, having made op his estimates of the re- 
ceipts,calied upon the heads of the different de- 
partmen's for their estimates of expenditures, 
urging that those estimates shoul | bz reduced to the 
lowest possible point. It was done. For these 
wise and candid rulers of ours exhaust all their 
economy in their estimates, and practise all their 
extravagance in the aciual appropriations. Well, 
sir, the estimates were presented to him, and they 
were found to exceed the estimated receipis by 
some three milllons. What was to be done? Pro- 
vide additional resources. Oh, no; but to put 
down in the report, haphazard, three millions in 
addition to the estimate of receipts already made. 
I will show, from the report of the Secretary him- 
self, that items of appropriation which he knew 
were now existing aud must be met, are not in- 
cluded in his estimates; and he tells us himself that 
the heads of the oiher departments estimate the ex- 
penditures of their respective departments higher 
than he does. Whois most apt to be correct— 
they who are presumed to be conversant with the 
circumstances and calls upon their particular de- 
partments, or the Secretary of the Treasury? He 
assumes to know more of the sitwation of the War 
and Navy Departments than the heads of those de- 
partments themseives do. 

The estimated amount of Treasury notes to be 
redeemed during the next year only includes those 
already issued, and the small balance authorized 
to be issued under the existing law, and yet this is 
urged upon us as an accurate estimate iu the dis- 
cussion of a proposition, which no one doubts will 
pass, to authorize the emission of five millions 
more. Here, then, is at once an additionalitem of 
five millions. We are informed by the Secretary 
that the amount of unexpended appropriations 
waich will be called for in the next year is three 
million seven hundred and forty-nine thousand dol- 
lars. Here is a subsisting charge upon the Trea- 
sury to an immense amount. There is no evading 
it. It is not even looked to in the estimates, It 
must be met, and yet no provision is asked for it. 
Is it surprising that, with this habitual want of 
foreeast to see future calls upon the Treasury, and, 
when seen, a want of candor to say so, our Trea- 
sury is always straitened, and that, with all the 
slang about saving the plighted faith of the coun- 
try from violation, we are, again and egain, urged 
with an indecent haste to adopt a measure perni- 
cious in its consequences, and in vielation of the 
Constitution? nce for all, let me answer this cry 
about plighted faith. I, sir, have plighted my faith 
by the most solemn sanction known to man, to 
preserve the Constitution—that faith I will main- 
tain, whatever other may be violated—and let the 
responsibility that may result, be it what it may, 
rest with those whose incompetency has created 
the emergency, not with me, because I will not 
violate the Constitution to meet it. If you add to 
these items of near nine millions, three hundred 
thousand dollars due the State of Maine—a large 
and admitied deficiency in the Pust Office, much 
larger, no doubt, than is admitted—the absiraction 
of the two per cent. fund of about $800,000 by the 
States of Alabama and Mississippi, you have a 
clear excess over the estimates of more than ten 
millions. If to these be added the large balances 
due to public creditors of all sorts, especially on 
account of the Florida war, and the funds neces- 
sary for the prosecution of that war, unless this 
Government is to be forever regardiess of all the 
obligations of duty, and deaf to the calls of hu- 
manity, and the appropriations for certain works 
of defence on the most economical scale of ab:c- 
lute and present necessity, and there will be added 
at least five millions more of appropria‘ions—not 
probable, but certain and inevitable—making fif- 
‘teen millions more than the report estimates. [ do 
not hesitate to say that I would not agree to pay 
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| man really believe that the Government can be 
| carried on with thatsum? No one does, although 
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those demands tor twenty mitlions, and my tite | 
upon it the Secretary would not. Another item of 
at least $5,000,000 (I believe more) should be 
added to this amoant—that for the payment of pri- 
vate claims. Tahcre isan immense acevmulation 


the current of legislation is literally dammed up by | 
them—very many of them arecf admitted justice, 
and it is peculiarly proper that they should be | 
speedily decided, and no longer postponed, as the | 
principle has been adopted that no interest is to be 
allowed upon claims, however long justice may be 
withheld, 

With all these facts staring him full in the face, 
the Secretary estimates the appropriations for the 
next year at $19,000,000 against his own admis- 
sion for the last year of $22 489,000, and which I 
have no doubt amount, in trath, to at least $26,- 
000,000. And inclusive of redemption of Trea- 
sury notes, at $22,500,000 against his own admis- 
sion for the last year of $26,643 000, and which, 
in ‘ruth, is not short of $30,000,000. His estimate 
of receiptsfrom customs, notwithstanding another 
reduction of the tariff, is about seven millions more 
than the receipts of the last year. How can this 
be? Itis only possible in one way, and that even 
the Secretary would have blushed to announce. 
He no doubt knows that there will be greater 
economy than ha« heretofore been practised, and 


| hence the disbursements will be reduced in amount, 


and the war having ceased which has been waged 
against credit, commerce, property, civilization 
itself, the powerful though prostrate, but yet un- 
crushed energies of this great people will once more 
be exerted, and we shall see the country rising up 
like the sirong man from his sleep. But the force 
of these causes, powerful as they are, the sanguine 
temper of the Secretary has over-estimated. It 
will take more than one month, er one year, to re- 
deem the country from the effects of ten years of 
misrule. 

Bat, admitting that we were encumbered with 
no debt at all, will the future revenues support the 
most economical administration of the Govern- 
ment?’ I am very sure they will not. The tariff 
wi.l be reduced finally in January and June, 1842, 
and it is demonstrable that the revenues will then 
be insufficient. The Secretary estimates the ac- 
cruing revenues from customs afier that period at 
between ten and eleven millions. It wiil not, and 
cannot, be more, with nearly one-half of tke arti- 
cles of importation paying no duty. If to this you 
add three and a half millions from the public lands, 
you will have fourteen millions. Does any one 
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I have no doubt many a demagogue, here and else- 


| where, will say so. For myself, I calculate on 
| little, very little, revenue for the future from the 


public lands. I will not consent to see that source 
of revenue withdrawn, and the whole thrown upon 
imposts, much less will I vote for any tax with a 
view of supplying a deficiency to be created by xur- 
rendering those Jands. Bat he is blind, indeed, 
who does not see that our vast public domain bas 
become a mere fand with which aspiring politicians 
play their games. It has already become a regu- 
lar contest which shall outbid the other. In the 
declining days of Rome, the candidate for the Em- 
pire succeeded who would promise the largest dis- 
tribution of corn from the public granaries—so it 
isnow. We have not the corn to bribe with, but, 
what is the same thing, we have the land upon 
which to raise the corn. We have got the most 
that we shall get from that source, rely upon it. 

I do not in the least doubt that the futare reve- 
nues of the Government wii! be insufficient for the 
most economical administsation. That this defi- 
ciency is not temporary, bot permanent, and, there- 
fore, that it should be met by providing some per- 
manent source ef supply; and it is upon the postu- 
late that there will be such a deficiency that I pro- 
ceed to the inquiry—Whence is the additional re- 
venne to be derived? Only three plans have or 
can be saggefted: direct taxes, imposi'ion of in- 
creased duties on protecied articles beyond 20 per 
cent. and in violation of the compromise, or the 
imposition of adequate, but moderate, duties on 
certain articles of Juxury now duty free. 
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I hardly know wh ther I ought to regard the 


| plan of direct taxes as having been proposed. One 
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of my colleagues has suggested it; but, as far as I 
know, it is unendersed by any one member on this 


| floor, or by any individual any where, except by 
of these claims—-they have been pvustponed until l 


two or three cf his own constituents. In the pre- 
sent condition of things, it is about as practicable, 
and not a whit more so than would be a proposi- 
tion to raise revenue by alchymy; and when either 
of these plans shall be seriously brought forward, 
it will be time enough to diseuss them. The 
choice, then, is between taxing luxuries, where the 
tax is paid equally by all sections of the country, is 
paid by the wealthy and is paid voluntarily, and 
increasing the taxes on protected ai ticles which are 
paid exclusively by one section—that which does 
not manufacture—which are paid by the poorer 
classes, and where the tax is not voluntary, but 
cannot be avoided. Between these I cannot hesi- 
tate. But, sir, do not conceive that I have a 
right to choose; I am bound by that which I regard 
as of little less authority than the Coastitation— 
the compromjre of 1833. I cannot violate that 
compromise consisteutly with my own ideas of 
what is right, and I wouk!l not if i could. The 
case of deficiency of revenue was anwucipated in 
the compromise act, and provided for. Shall we, 
honestly and in good faith, comply with the com- 
pact then entered into? 

I propose to show, Ist. That the compromise act 
of March, 1833, prescribes what is to be done in 
the event of a deficient exchequer. 21. That this 
compromise is binding upon us. 34. That the 
exemption from duties of the free articles was one 
of the leading objections to that act on the part of 
the anti-tariff party, without one single exception; 
and that it was a concession to the manufacturing 
interest. 4th. That if it were entirely an open 
question now, it isthe best, the fairest, the only 
practicable mode of raising revenue—that it is the 
most advantageous to the whole country, and es- 
pecially to that section from which | come. The 
sixth clause of the act of March 3, 1833, common- 
ly called the compromise act, is as foilows: 

Sec. 6. And be it further enacted, Thatsomuch of the act 
of the fourteenth day of July, one thousand eight hundred and 
thirty-twe, orof any other act as is inconsistent with this act, 
shall be, and the same is hereby, repealed: Provided, That 
nothing herein contained shall be so construed asto prevent the 
passage, prior or subsequent to the said thirtieth day of Jane, 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-two, of any act or acts 
from time to time, as may be necessary (9 detect, prevent, or 
punish evasions of the duties on imports imposed by law, nor 
to prevent the passage of any act, priorto the thirtieth day of 
June, one thousand eight hundred anid forty-two, in the contin- 
gency either of excess or deficiency of revenue, altering the 
rates of duties on articles which, by the aforesaid act of four- 
teenth day of July, one thousand eight hundred and thircy-two, 
are subject to a less rate of duty than twenty per cent. ad va- 
lorem, in such manner as not toexceed that rate, and so as to 
adjus: the revenue to either of the said contingencies.” 

Can language be more exphet}) Will any gen- 
tleman suggest words that would more distinctly 
express the idea that if more revenue is wanted, it 
shall be raised by duties on the articles bearing a 
less duty than twenty per eent.? The case, thea, 
has occurred, Shall we comply with our engage- 
ment, and the more especially, when we are asked 
to do that which is not only rightin itself, but is 
the carrying out of the very principle for which we 
of the anti-tariff party, in all time, and without one 
solitary exception, have so strenaously contended? 
The tariff party have submitted without murmer 
to the annual reduction; they do not ask even to 
be relieved from the great ultimate reduction in 
1842; and shall we now violate our obligatiwn to 
observe that compromise, and at the same time go 
counter to all that we have ever contended for? 
No, sir, no; “‘it is so nominated in the bond;” and 
if | was opposed to the principle, {1 would still 
submit to it. Much more readily will I do so, 
when those heretofore opposed to us are willing to 
adopt our own principle—that of taxing luxuries, 
sustained as it is by every writer on political eco- 
nomy, great and smail. 

I do nct pretend that there is any constitutional 
or legal disability to disturb the compromise. But 
there are considerations not less forcible with me 
than either. I feelthat, as a South Carolician, I 
am bound by it, whatever may be the case with 
others. I regard it very much in the light of a 
treaty, and a treaty made almost on the field of bat- 
tle. What wiil be the just imputation upon us if 
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we now violate it? Why, sir, it will be that, under 
the pressure of circumstances and the influence of 
feelings not the most honorable to us, we submitted 
to terms disadvantageous and unjust, which we 
now seek the first opportunity to violate. The 
whole tenor of that act shows that it was intended 
as a termination of that too-exciting and dange- 
rous controversy—not as a mere truce—as a final 
extinguishment of its fires—not as a temporary 
smothering of them, that they might hereafter 
break out with a more consuming fury. I can, 
with truth, say that [have seen no single indivi- 
dual in South Carolina who did not regard it as a 
permanent adjustment of the whole matter, and for 
that reason, mainly—regarding it as a security 
against all future agitation—were the people of the 
State reconciled to many of its provisions, and, 
amongst others, to that one in particular which ex- 
emptied luxuries from taxation. Itisa great error 
to regard that act as terminatingin 1842. It would 
be more proper to say that it begins then. The an- 
nual reductions previous to that period are only a 
preparation, gradual and proper, for the ultimate 
and permanent settling of the question. 

Dr. Cooper, not the least ardent and violent on 
this subject, at the close uf his collection of all the 
leading documents cf the nullification controversy, 
uses the following lanzuage: 

“Mr. CLay introduced into Congress the act knownas Mr. 
Ccay’s compromising law. I — and trust it will prove in 


fact what it was intended to be, a full and final settlement of the 
tariff contest.’’ 


Mr, Catnoun used, in the Senate, while this act 
was under discussion, the following language: 

“Among the objections to the bill, he thought the reduction 
of the duties, in the first part of the series, too slow, and the 
last too rapid, and that the time for the final reduction was too 
remote. 

“He also objected to the home valuation, but he thought these 
objections outweighed by the consideration that the bill pro- 
vided, as to the final result, that the revenues should come down 
to the just and economical wants of the Goverament. With 
the contemplation of this result, as to its final operation, he 
believed it would be accepted of by the South, and that peace 
and harmony, as far as this subject was concerned, would be 
restored to the country.” 


What is meant by the “final result” and the final 
operation, if this law is to cease if 1842? Then it 
is that the tariff is to come down to the revenue 
standard by the final reduction; and, as I can only 
understand it, this final reduction reconciled the 
very distinguished speaker to the slow process of 
reduction and to other principles of the act. Woat 
is meant by restoring harmony? A paliry truce, in 
which both parties would be arranging their armor 
for avother and fiercer conflict. 

Again, he says, in the same speech: “If this 
measure is acquiesced in, it will be the termination 
of that long controversy which began in the con- 
vention, and has been continued under various for- 
tunes to the present day.” 
obvious meaning of this language? Was it that he 


regarded this, as he says, as “a termination” of | 


this protracted and dangerous controversy, and 
therefore a fit subject for the congratulations of 
every patriot; or as merely an act of ordinary le- 
gislation, imposing no sort of obligation upon either 
of the parties, which might, with perfect propriety, 
be repealed before any of ils provisions were exe- 
cuted, as giving no security for repose from this 
exciting controversy, and therefore not only unim- 
portant ia itself, but unbecoming the dignity of the 
position which South Carojina had assumed, and a 
paitry suspension of a struggle, at the head of which 
he had so long stood? Did South Carolina engage 
in this struggle, with all its odiam and its dangers, 
for such a boon as that? No, sir,no. With a 
full perception of the dangers and difficulties with 
which she was surrounded, she believed that the 
questions involved were of vital, primary, and 
permanent importance, and never would have been 
satisfied with any thing less than what she regarded 
as a permanent security for her rights and the pris- 
ciples involved. 

Mr. Calhoun, again, in 1837, uses the following 
language; and be 1t remembered that it was ased in 
a propesition to reduce the daties on salt—an arti- 
cle of primary importance as a necessary, and the 
article, perhips more than any other, objectionable 
to the anti-iariff party, of which he was confessedly 
the head—an article to the daty on which he was 
then still opposed, but, agreeable to him as a reduc- 
tion of that daty would have been, he was restrained 


What is the plain and | 
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from voting for it by a regard to the sacredness of 
the compromise : 

“The annunciation by the chairman of the Committee on Fi- 
nance that this bill was framed and introduced on the assump- 
tion that the act of 1833 was no longer to be respected, gave to it 
an importance which demanded the most serious consideration, 
That act cloved the tariff controversy between the North and 
the South; and the question now presented is, shall it again be 
opened? Shall we reopen a controversy which, during the long 
period from 1821 to 1833, agitated the country, governed its 
legislation, controlled the Presidential election, and finally shook 
ius institutions to the centre? Shall we of the South, in partica- 
lar, assent to open this formidable controversy—we who are on 
this subject in a permanent minority? Shall we agree to sur- 
render our share of interest in the act of 1833—an act which has 
already repealed from twenty to twenty-five millions of dollars 


nee and which, if left undisturbed, will in a few years ° 


take off ten more, and reduce the duties to the constitutional 
and legitimate wants of the Government? Will we agree to 
surrender all these advantages, which were extorted from the 
adverse interest at the hazard of civil conflict, and take our 
chance in the renewed conflicts that must follow if the contro- 
versy be again opened? This the chairman of the Committee 
on Finance asks you to do; and what is the compensation he 
holds out to you for such great sacrifices? 

“But, whichever may be preferable,{it is certain that the prac- 
tical difference, as far as the South is concerned, is too small to 
warrant the sacrifice of the great interest which she has in 
maintaing inviolable the law of 1833, particularly when we con- 
sider, as small as is the difference, we have noassurance of even 
receiving this inconsiderable boon.” 

“Then f\lowed the proclamation and the force bill, as the 
ultimate 1..easure of prolonging the existence of the odious and 
unconstitutional act of 1828, which the party of which the Se- 
nator isa member had attempted to fix on the country by a 
scheme of permanent distribution; and, when the issue was 
made, they were ready to sustain it at the hazard of civil war. 
But, thanks toa kind Providence which had watched so con- 
stantly over our destinies, this counsel did not prevail. The 
spiritof conciliation and compromise overruled that of violence 
and force. ‘Nhe memorable bill of 1833 was introduced by the 
Senator from Kentucky, [Mr. CLay,] and became a law of the 
land in spite of the protective and force bill party. It closed 
the conflict between the North and the South, which, if not re- 
vived by the acts of those who passed the tariff of 1828, will, 
1 trust and believe, remain closed forever. Such is the train of 
events which led to the act of 1833, and the circumstances 
under which it passed; and we are now called upon to decide 
whether we shall adhere to its provisions or not, The Sena. 
tor from New York invites us to surrender our interest in it, 
and to open anew the tariff controversy; and, with a view to test 
our determination, has inserted in this bill the repeal of the 
duty on salt. He signifies his dissent. Iam glad ef it. It 
proves that he dreads a direct issue on the subject, which is not 
surprising after the statement made; but I must tell him that it 
is immaterial whether it was so intended ornot. Salt is one of 
the items comprehended in the act, and if we touch one item 
we may touch all. To vote for the repeal of a single item, un- 
jess with common consent, as effectually surrenders the com- 
promise.as to vote for the repeal of all. 

“ The Senator from New York must excuse me. I feel it my 
duty to speak plainly where the interest of my constituents and 
the whole country is sodeeply concerned. 1 must tell him I 
lack confidence in him. I see in this bill a design, under the 
show of reduction, to revive the tariff controversy, by which he 
and his friends have so much profited at the expense of the 
country. Itis an artful and bold stroke of policy, calculated 
to distract and divide the Opposition, and place almost un- 
limited control over the capital and Jabor of the country in the 
hands of thosein power. It affords the means of appealing to 
the hopes and fears of every section and interest, while the 
distraction and division that must follow would prevent the 
possibility of united efforts to arrest the abuses and encroach- 
mentsof power. Experience has taught usto understand the 
game, and be on our guard against those who are playing it. 
We cannot close our eyes to the fact that the party which is 
now so intent to disturb the compromise is the very party that 
was the author of the tariff of 1828; and which, after using 
every effort to render it permanent, was ready to shed our 
blood rather than surrender the act. Their devotion toa mea- 
sure of which they are the authors, and to which they owe their 
present elevation, prepared us to expect that deep hostility to 
the act which gave their favorite a mortal blow, and opened the 
way for a united, and we trust, ere long, a successful resistance 
to power, acquired by deception, and maintained by delusion 
and corruption. The entire Seuth may well apply to the Se- 
nator, as the author of the tariffof 1828, the reply which a dis- 
tinguished Senator gave, after its passage, to one who now oc- 
cupies a higher station than he did then, and who undertook to 
explain to him his vote on this occasion: ‘Sir, you have de- 
ceived me once, that was your falt; but ifyou deceive me again, 
the fault will be mine.’ Es 

“Alas, for Virginia! that once proud and patriotic State, she 
has dismissed her honest and enlightened son who served her 
with so much fidelity, and has elevated to the highest office him 
who betrayed her, and trampled her interestin the dust. 

“] know full well that attempts will be made to misrepresent 
my position on this occasion, and to weaken me in the confi- 
dence of the public. Ifearthem not. I know well those whom 
Irepresent. They have too clear a conception of their true 
interest, and place too high an estimate. on truth and honor, to 
withhold theit confidence from him who fearlessly follows their 
dictates. They will scorn the miserable boon proffered by the 
Senator from New York, and the hand that offers it, and will 
cling to the act which they so proudly wrung from this Govern- 
ment. Were I to listen to the voice of the Senator from New York, 
they would hold me blind to their interest and indifferent to their 
honor. I shall not assent to disturb the act of 1833 in the 
slightest degree, so long as the manufacturing interests shall ad- 
here to its provisions, be the conduct of politicians what it may. 
Thus far they have firmly adhered. Nota murmur has been 
heard or a petition been offered from that quarter nst it 
from its passage to the present day, while the memorial ef the 
Legislatures of the two great tariff States, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania, which pledged themselves to abide by the —_ 
visions of the act, give strong additional assurance that, if we 
do not dictarb it on our part, they will not on theirs.” 


Trath, sir, every word truth. I regard now, as 
he did then, those who would distarb the compro- 





mise; and I warn those now who weuld do it, as he 
did then, thatif they do, “‘they will bave ample 
time to reflect upon the evil they have done.” |, 
them well reflect before they again break up tha 
deep and turbid fountain of bitter wMers? Who. 
ever makes the attempt will find that our People 
prompt as they ever are to peril every thing in de. 
fence of a great principle of the Constitution and of 
public liberty, will look well about them and fully 
examine for themselves all the reasons, before, on 
any authority, they will revive that dangerous con. 
flict. And, sir, if we do break up thiscompromise 
what hope have we, “in a permanent minority » 
as we are, that we shall obtain any better terms? 

In a debate in the Senate, in 1838, between Mr. 
Clay and Mr. Calhoun, the two great actors in this 
compromise, Mr. Clay, in giving a history of that 
measure, uses the following language, which was 
not contradicted: . 


“In the consultations between that Senator [Mr. Calhoun] and 
as in respect to the compromise, en every point upon 
which I insisted he gaye way. He was for a shorter term than 
nine years, and more rapid reduction. I insisted, and he yield- 
ed. He insisted upon fifteen percent. as the maximum duty, 


but yielded. He was against any discrimination within the 
limited range ef duties for the benefit ofthe manufacturers, but 


consented. To the last he protested against home valuations, 
but finally gave way.” ‘ 


Now, if this act was regarded as a definitive set. 
tlement of the whole matter, I can very well see 
reasons for this pertinacious adherence, but if it 
was not so, but a mere act of ordinary legislation, 
I am at a loss for a reason for it, especially for con- 
tending that the duties were to come down in 1842 
to fifteen instead of twenty per cent. This was a 
matter of vast consequence, if this adjustment was 
to be permanent; but of none earthly if its provi- 
sions expired in 1842. The good or evil could not 
bave lasted more than a few months. But, sir, the 
whole act is full of provisions to regulate duties 
after 1842. Why was this, if the act was int-nded 
to cease then to operate? That it was regarded by 
our Convention as a permanent adjustment, the re- 
port of that body acceding to the compromise fully 
shows. It is full of evidence to that point. Listen 
to the following brief extract. After reviewing the 
provisions of the compromise, the following Jan. 
guage is used: “These provisions embody great 
principles in reference to this subject, for which 
South Carolina has long and carnestly- coniended; 
and if the pledge therein contained” (what pledge 
but to maintain the Compromise Aci?) “should be 
fulfilled in good faith, they must, in their operation, 
arrest the abuses which have grown out of the un- 
authorized appropriations of the public money.” 
This pledge has been honestly fulfilled. Shall we, 
on our part, violate it? 

My next proposition is, that the principle that 
luxuries should be taxed, and that they should not, 
in any case, be exempted from taxation, has been 
the priociple of the anti-tariff party, without one 
single exception—of men of all degrees and sizes, 
from the almost inaudible whisper of our smaliest 
men up to the thunder of Hayne and McDufie; 
whilst the proposition to exempt them from taxa- 
tion has always heen made by and received the 
support of the tariff party. In 1831 Mr. Clay sub- 
mitted a reselution making duty-free those very 
articles upon which it is now proposed to impose 
duties. He was supported by every man of the 
tariff party, and opposed by every thember of the 
anti-tariff party. 

Mr. Clays resolution wasas follows: 


‘‘Resolved, That the existing duties upon articles imported 
from foreign countries, and not coming into competitign with 
similar articles made or produced within the United States, 
ought to be abolished, except the duties upun. wines and silks, 
and that those ought to be reduced; and that the Commiittee on 
Finance be instructed to report a bill accordingly.” 

Mr. Hayne moved the following amendment: 

“Strike out all after the word countries, and insert as fol- 
lows: ‘Be so reduced that the amount of the public revenve 
shall be sufficient to defray the expenses of the Government, ac- 
cording to their ent scale, after the payment of the public 
debt; and that, allowing a reasonable time for the reduc of 
the present bigh duties on articles coming into competition with 
similar articles made or produced within the United the 
duties be ultimately equalized, so that the duty on no a as 


compared with the value of that article, vary materially from 
the <iien of that article.’ ” ae 


Mr. Clay’s proposition—the tariff proposition— 
was to raise the whole revenue by imposts, with a 
view to protection on articles where similar articles 
were made here. Gen. Hayne’s proposition was 
not, as has been erroneously stated, to impose equal 
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duties on allarticles, but that there should be no 
material difference. Mr. Clay’s proposition was 
ultimately adopted in the Compromise Act. A 
large class of articles was by that act admitted free 
of all duty; and now the proposition is made to us 
by our old opponents to adopt our principle—to 
tax articles bearing no duty—to tax them to the 
extent of the necessities of the Treasury; and 
Southern men are found opposing it. How and 
way is this? I appeal to those with whom I once 
acted—to the members of a party towards which 
I have felt a stronger attachment than I ever shail 
to any other—not to run across every principle for 
which that party has contended; to leave me some 
one principle, if only one, upon which I may stand; 
and, when charged with inconsistency, let me be 
able to say, Here is one principle to which we ad- 
hered. 

Mr. Clay advocated his resolution, exempting a 
large class of articles of luxury from any duties 
whatever. He was supported by every tariff man 
in the Senate who spoke upon the subject. I shail 
not weary the committee by reading extracts from 
their speeches, unleis this is denied. But I must 
read from the speeches of those who opposed the 
protective policy. 

I begin with Gen. Hayne, who was confessedly 
the head of the anti-tariff party in Congress, and 
who has left an enduring monument to his fame in 
the ability which he exhibited in discussmg this 
sabject with the ablest debaters in this or in any 
country. No man enjoyed ina higher degree the 


confidence of those with whom he served in the © 


Senate; and the best evidence of the estimation of 
his native and mach loved State is, thathe was 
called to the helm by one voice, at a peried of un- 

recedented danger and difficulty, and well did he 
P — 7 
earn and merit thisconfidence. He did not aspire 
to the character of an original genius. He was 
much too wise for that. He was no theory-monger; no 
constructor of impracticable plans of Government, 
like the philosophic dreamers of the French Revo- 
Jution; no visionary schemer, like Sieyes; nor 
could he have split hairs on a point of mystic me- 
taphysics, or of scholastic dialectics, with Dua 
Scotus. His business was with this sublunary 
world as he found it—not as a Utopian trans- 
cendentalism would have had it—wise, cool, bold, 
forbearing, disinterested; all the qualities of a great 
statesman were sofily and beatifully blended in his 
high and useful character. Listen to the opinions 
of this able and practical man on this question of 
taxing luxuries: 

“What was that scheme? Why, that from all articles of 
luxury the taxes should be taken off entirely; while upon arti- 
cles of absolute necessity they were to remain undiminished. 
Articles consumed by the rich were to come into the country 
duty free, while articles consumed by the poor were to be bur- 
dened with exorbitant taxation. The rich man was to drink 
his costly wines, and his family to be arrayed in fine silks, 
without paying one cent towards the expenses of Government; 
while the poor man was to be heavily taxed on the coarse wool- 
lens which were to shield himself and his family from the win- 
ter’s cold. Now could a system of taxation resting on such 
principles seriously be defended? Could it be tolerated in a 
free country and a liberal and enlightened age? He trusted 
not. ‘ 

“There 1s another objection to this scheme, which was to his 
mind equally conclusive—it was, that by it the duties were to be 
taken off from what was called the unprotected articles—arti- 
cles, too, of general consumption, (and which according to the 
general principle of political economy, and the common con- 
sent of all mankind, are the proper subjects for taxation,) and 
the entire revenue of the country was to be raised upon the 
protected articles—upon cottons, woollens, and iron; articles of 
necessity, On which enormous duties are now imposed; duties 
which operate as a heavy tax on certain portions of industry 
and certain branches of the country, and as a bounty to other 
portions of the country and other branches of industry. 

“Against a system so unjust, unequal, and oppressive, the 
tax paying people of the United States, those who receive no 
portion of the bounties of the protecting system, the people of 
che Scuthera States, those whom he, in part, represented on this 
floor, must forever protest. 

“Gentlemen might coneider such an arrangement as*consti- 
tuting a judicious revision of the tariff; but for his own part, 
he had no hesitation in saying that he would consider a repeal of 
all duties on the unpretected articles, while the duties on the 
others should remaja untouched, as the worst of all possible ad- 
justments of that great question which now agitates and disturbs 
the whole country.” 

In another speech he says: 

“The next objection to this scheme is, that it pro 
lieve luxuries fiom all taxation, while the taxes on 
ries of life are to remain just as they are, subject to duties of 
from 50 to 100 per cent. It 1s true the Ulemen, seeing, I 
presume, the enormity of the proposition in its original form, 
now consents that some very moderate duty may be levied on 
wines and siiks. But, sir, 1 should be glad to know in what 
wines and silks differ from the numerous articles which, by the 
gentleman’s scheme, are to come in free of duty. Here is a list 
of some of tem, and it will be for the Senate and the country 
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to say how far it is reasonable or just that the consumers of 
these articles shall contribute nothing to the public revenue, 
while the honest laboring man is to be taxed from thirty to one 
hundred dollars on every hundred dollars which he expends on 
the wooliens and the flannels, the iron and the sugar, which 
are indispensable to the health and comfort of himself and 
family. 

“It is one of the grandest farces ever attempted to be played 
off upon a free people, to see an attempt made to reduce the 
taxes on olives and capers, anchovies and brandy fruits, mace, 
cloves, nutmegs, precious stones, alabaster ornaments, cordials, 
perfumery, arttficial flowers, billiard balls, battledores, shuttle- 
cocks, coral beads and gold snuff boxes, silver spectacles and 
ivory headed canes, velvets and lace, muslins and gros de naples, 
camels’ hair shaw!s, morocco and prunella shoes, fine cambrics, 
plated chafing dishes, porcelain and china dinner and tea sets, 
gold watches, Cologne water, Champagie and Burgundy wines, 
oranges and pine-apples, embroidery, ivory fans, fine Irish 
linens, parasols, centre tables, zilt books, pier looking glasses, 
vermicelli and maccaroni, Italian marble and mantel ornaments, 
rouge, essences and court plaster, chessmen, sweet-scented 
soap, silk stockings, gold and silver thimbles, mantel time 
pieces, tooth powder, wax dolls, and a hundred other things 
used by the rich. 

“I ask for the reason of this distinction, which relieves luxu- 
ries from taxation, and throws them upon the necessaries of life; 
which burdens the poor, and exempts the rich; and I am told it 
13 necessary for protection.” 

Next comes the veneratle Macon. 
his opinions: 

“There were certain things that ought not to be taxed in any 
country—things that entered into the plain food of the poor and 
laboring classes, and which were necessary to support life. It 
is said that it [salt} is an article which cannot be smuggled: 
and is that a reason why it should be taxed? Is it good rea- 
soning to say that, because laces and silks can be smuggled, 
they must not be taxed as high as anarticle of necessity to the 
poor? : 

His distinguished colleague (Mr. Manaum) thus 
expresses his opinions on this subject. [Asan evi- 
dence of the confidence of South Carolina in this 
distinguished cit'zen, I need only mention that he 
has once received the vote of that State for the 
Presidency, and to a higher gentleman or a purer 
patriot that vole could not have been given. ] 

“What is the effect of the resolution on the table? Itis to 
ageravate the evil; it is to tax the necessaries of the poor man 
while the rich may revelin luxuries as free from taxation as 
the air he breathes; itis to increase the extravagant bounties 
already enjoyed by the rich capitalists by diminishing the cost 
of many of the articles which enter into the consumption of bis 
establishment. ‘Ihe duties in the shape of protection remain 
the same nominally, while,in fact, they are enhanced to the 
whole amount of deduction from the prices of articles con- 
sumed by the manufacturer and his laborers.” 

Judge Grundy thus speaks: 

“The resolution of the Senator from Senta purposes to 
abolish the duties entirely on all articles of a kind not manufac- 
tured in the United States, except silks and wines, and to re- 
duce them on these articles. Solong as duties are paid on im- 
ported articles, for the purpose of raising revenue, I cannot 
consent to this proposition. The true principle of taxation is 
to impose it on those who are best able to bear it. The reduc- 
tion on your table purposes a total abandonment of this princi- 
ple. The articles to be released from taxation are luxuries, 
used almost exclusively by the rich, while the burdens are left 
with all their weight upon the poorer portion of the communi- 
ty. ‘This would be no alleviation of the evils complained of, 
and I will not unite in holding out to, the poor man the delusive 
hope that he is to be able to clothe his family in silks, and re- 
gale himself on wines every day, whileall the articles of dress 
he purchases—his salt, his sugar, his plough, his axe, and his 
hoe, and all the utensils with which he earns his daily bread— 
are so taxed as to render him unable to raise his family. No, 
sir, give him his necessaries of life untaxed, or taxed lightly. 
Let his labor have its full reward, and he willthen increase in 
his means, and in time be able to indulge in luxuries, if he 
shall p'ease to do so.” 

Mr. McDuttie, than whom no one enjoyed or de- 
served more of the confidence of the anti-tariff 
party, from his commanding talents and known 


devotion to the principles of that party, thus speaks: 

“Mr. McDuffie said that the resolution only proposed an in- 
quiry, which did not commit the House; and every resolution 
for an inquiry, he thought, ought to be adopted. The resolu- 
tion decides nothing; if it did, he should be opposed to it; for 
there was nothing, he thought, so unwise as to remit the duties 
on articles of luxury, while they were retained on articles of 
necessity. : : 

“Let us examine this matter. Our imports of foreign mer- 
chandise may be divided into two great classes. The first con- 
sists of articles which are entirely produeed in foreign coun- 
tries; the second, of articles partly produced abroad and partly 
produced in the United States. The former are usually deno- 
minated the unprotected, and the latter the protected articles, 
Now, as to the former class, comprising teas, coffee, silks, 
wines, and a variety of other imports, I will assume that from 
these one halfof the federal revenue will be collected, though, 
in point of fact, it would be more correct to say one third only. 

“as to this portion of the revenue no one has ever pretend- 
ed that the burden is not equally distributed over the Union, in 
proportion to the consumption of articles from which it is de- 
rived. It must be apparent that the manufacturing States 
have no grounds for alleging that the duties on silks, wines, tea, 
and coffee, expose them to an unequal and oppressive burden. 
Will a solitary voice be raised to denounce this part of the bill 
under consideration? Assuredly there will not 

“Can any one be so blind as not tu see that the reduction, or, 
more properly speaking, the repeal of the duties on tea, coffee, 
dye stuffs, manufacturing materials, and on most of the unpro- 
tected articles, will operate as an additional protection to the 
Northern manufacturers? 

“There are two modes of givir:g this protection to the manu- 
factuting States: the one, consists in imposing duties on such 
articles as they make themselves; the other, in taking off or di- 
minishing duties on such articles as they consume, and do not 
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make at home, but import from abroad in exchenge for some 
of their own domestic productions. In this twofold aspect of 
the subject, I regard this as one of the most ingenious!y con- 
trived schemes of protection that has ever been presented to 
Congress.” 

“Ofthe reduction of duties for which this bill provides, about 
one haif is as direct a protection to the manufacturers as if it 
had consisted of an increase of the articles which they make. 
In proportion ag you reduce'the cost of tea and coffee, you di- 
minish the wages of the operatives, and, in propoition as you 
diminish the cost of materials used by the manufacturers, you 
diminish the cost of producing their manufactures.” 


It was, then, true; no one denied the justice and 
perfect equality of such a tax; but new lights have 
broken upon us, and it has been Jeft to the men of 
our day to discover that the tax which the undi- 
vided South contended for as not only just in itself, 
but the only just tax, and especially advantageous 
to the South, is now discovered to be as especially 
injurious. Such, sir, without one exception, was 
the course and argument of the anti-Tariff party. 
But it does not stop with the mere authority of in- 
dividual names, hewever distinguished. The anti- 
Tariff Convention which met in Philadelphia in 
1836—a rare assemblage of character and talents 
—passed three, and only three, resolutions. One 
of the three was on the subject of taxing wines, 
silks,&c. What.was that resclation? Listen, sir; 
I will read it: 


“3d Resolution. That wines, teas, coffee, and similar arti- 
cles, be not added to the list of those now free of duty, but may, 
on the contrary, be subject to duties corresponding in proportion 
to their respective value with those laid on other imported arti- 
cles subject to duty.” 


Yes, sir, this resolution passed, unanimously, 
that body. It was not only regarded as important 
that these articles should be taxed, but so important 
as to be embodied in one of the only three resolu- 
tions that were adopied. There was scarcely a 
public meeting in opposition to the tariff, where this 
point of taxing luxaries was not insisted on as a 
primary principle. The objection to the tariff was 
not from any opposition to raising the requisile re- 
venue, but that the tariff of duties was so laid as to 
operate unequally, by laying those duties chiefly 
on articles made in this country, and thus enhanec- 
ing their price for the benefit of those who manu- 
factured them, and at the expense of those who 
were consumers, and not also manufacturers; and 
as this inequality did not exist as to articles not ma- 
nufactured in this country, and as to which we were 
all equally consumers, and only consumers, the tax 
was equal on all the sections and interests. This is 
the sole, real foundation of the celebrated forty bale 
theory. No one, I presume, ever contended if an 
article, the produce of Georgia, is exchanged for 
merchandise of a kind not manufactured in this 
country, and that the article so imported is sold at 
a price iacreased by the duty, and is consumed by 
the people, not of Georgia, but of Maine, that the 
producer in Georgia, and not the consumer in 
Maine, pays the duty. Such a proposition is ab- 
surd beyond the reach of argument. Bat where 
the article so imported and enbanced in price by 
the duty comes in competition with a similar arti- 
cle of American manuiacture, the price of the latier 
is also raised; and supposing the consumption ef 
the article to be equal between the producer of the 
article of foreign commerce and the home manufac- 
turer, it is perfectly clear that the former pays all 
the duty, the latter nothing, for whilst they are both 
consumers, and the consumer pays the duty to the 
producer, that duty is uncompensated taxation, 
whilst the manufacturer receives back, in the in- 
creased price of his own article, all that he pays as 
a consumer of the foreign one, 

This is the objection which runs throvgh all our 
papers upon the subject. I will read a few ex- 
tracts from the celebrated and able exposition of 
the South Carolina Legislature in 1828: 

‘Men ask not for burdens, but for benefits. The tax paid by 
the duty on imports, by which, with the exception of the receipts 
of the sales of the public Jands, the Government is wholly sup- 
ported, and which, in its gross amount, is annually equal to 
about $23,000,000, is then, in t.uth, notax on them. Whatever 
portion of it they advance as consumers of the articles on which 
it is imposed, returns to them from the labor of others, with 
usurious interest, through an artfully contrived system. That 
such are the facts, the committee will proceed to demonstrate 
by other arguments than the confession of the party by its acts, 
conclusive as that oughtto be considered. . 

“The manufacturing States, however, indemnify themselves, 
and more than indemnify themeeives, for the increased price 
they payon the articles they consume, as has already been 
proved by their confession, in a form which cannot deceive, by 
their own acts. Nor is it difficult te trace the operation by 


which itis effected. The very acts of Congress imposing bur- 
dens on them, as consumers, give them the means, through the 
yoonopoly which it affords the manufacturers in the home mar. 
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ket, not only of indemnifying themselves for the increased 
price on the imported articles which they consume, but ina 

reat measure of commanding the industry of the rest of the 

nion, The argument urged by them for the adoption’of the 
system, and with much success, is, that the price of products 
aod property inthe manufacturing Siates must be thereby in- 
creased, which charge proves the beneficial operation of the 
system on them. It is by this very increase of price which 
nrust be paid by their fellow-citizens of the South that the in- 
domnity to the manufacturer iseffecied. And by means of this, 
the ftulte of our toil and labor which, on every principle of jus- 
tice, ought to belong to ourselves, are transferred from us to 
them. he maxim, that the consumers pay, strictly applies to 
us, Weare mere consumers, and destitute of all means of 
transferring the burden from ourselves to others. 

“The case, then, fairly stated between us and the manufac. 
turing S.ates, is, that the tariff gives them a prohibition against 
foreiga competition in our own market in the sale of their 
goods, and deprivesus of thelbenefit of a competition of pur- 
chasere for our raw material.” 

This, sir, was (be gravamen of all our opponents 
to the tariff—that duties were laid on arittcles 
which were manvfactured here, and as to which 
the manufacturers received compensation in in- 
creased ptices of what they gold for all they paid 
as consumers; and that such duties were not laid 
on atticles as to which they, like ourselves, were 
consumers only. 

The following is an extract from an address of 
the same convention, on the part of South Caro- 
lina, to her sister States, after she had nullified the 
iariff jaws. In a grave, solemp, and well con- 
sidered appeal to these States, the principles of a 
tariff, with which alone it was declared that the 
State would be satisfied, are laid down, and this of 
taxing the articles now duty free was the leading 
point insisted on: 

“Je there any justice in taxing the iron, salt, sugar, the coarse 
woollens and the calicoes of the poor and middling classes, of 
the farmer and mechanic, and not taxing at all the wines, the 
silke, and the spices of the wealthy and Juxurious classes of 
society? Of our importation of 1839, seventy-six millions were 
duty tree, and cighty-tive millions paidduty. The articles duty 
free were, almost without exception, articles used by the 
wealthy, or raw materials used in the factories; whilst the arti- 
cles taxed are as invariably articles of necessity, used by those 
in indigent or moderate circumstances. There are one hun- 
dred districts represented on this floor in which there are nct 
twenty men who would be affected by duties on wine, and not 
twenty who are not affected.by the present tariff. 

“Having now presented, for the consideration of the Federal 
Goverament and our confederate States, the fixed and final de- 
termination of this State in relation to the protecting syetem, it 
remains for us tosubmit a plan of taxation in which we would 
be willing to acquiesce, in a spirit of mutual concession, pro- 
vided we are met in due time, and in a becoming epirit, by the 
States interested in the protection of manufactures. 

“We believe that, upon every just and equitable principle of 
taxation, the whole list of protected articles should be imported 
free of duty, and that the revenue derived from lighter imports 
should be raised exclusively fiom the unprotected articles; or 
that, whenever a duty is imposed upon protected articles im- 
ported, an excise duty of the same rate should be imposed upon 
all similar articles manufactured in the United States. This 
would be as near an approach to perfect equality as could pos- 
sibly be made in a system of indirect taxation. But we are 
willing to make a large offering to preserve the Union, and 
with a distinct declaration that it is a concession on our part, 
we will consent that the same rate of duty may be imposed up- 
on the protected articles, provided that no more revenue be 
raised than is necessary to meet the demands of the Government 
for constitutional purposes; and provided that a duty substan- 
tially uniform be imposed upon all foreign imports ”’ 

This point, however, was not yielded to us, and 
there was a lorg list of articles free of duty. Hew 
was this done? Atthe instance of the anti-tariff 
party? No. But in spite of their earnest and con- 
tinued remonstrance. The list was made out by a 
tariff man, and with a special view to the benefit of 
the tariff interest. Mr. Clay, in the same article 
to which | have referred, gives the following un- 
contradicted account of this matter: 

“Then beyond that period is the provision for cash duties, 
home valuations, a long and liberal list of free articles, careful- 
ly made ont by my friend from Rhode Island, [Mr. Kyicut,] 
expressly for the benefit of the manufacturers.” 

A second meeting of the Convention was called 
to consider the compromise act. Its leading pro- 
visions are discussed in the report of that body; and: 
one of the leading, indeed the most prominent ob- 
jection presented in that report to the act of March, 
1833, was, that certain articles were admitted duty 
free. Hear what is said upon that point: 

“Tc js this aspect of the question which has reconciled us to 
the provisions of the new bill, (certainly not free from objec- 
tions.) which provide for the introduction of wines, silks, 
worsteds, and a number of other articles, free of duty.” 

It was objectionable, grea'ly objectionable; but, 
jn consideration of other compensating b« nefits, the 
Convention was“reconciled”’ to it. Itdid act approve 
but was recehciled. Now, sir, how stands this 
whole matier? The principle that laxanes would 
be taxed, at lrast equally wiih necessaries, no one 
ever has or can controvert. In addition to which, 
it as the principle for which we of the anti- 


\arif party have in all time contended, as not only 


just on the well-sevled aud admitted principles of 
political economy, but as the only principle which 
is not grossly wpjast and unequal in its operations. 
The combined influence of experience and argu- 
ment has convinced our opponents. They say io 
us, Gentlemen, you are rigbt in this matier, and, as 
we need more money, let us not disturb the com- 
promise, but let us tax those laxuries which nove 
ofas manufacture, and all of us use. And we refuse 
to doit. To what end have we labored to enforce 
our arguments? Was itto convince our opponents, 
and to obtain the practical resulis of a corresponding 
change in the system of imposts? or merely for 
the dialectic triumph—not only to show that we 
could take any side of the argument and maintain 
i'—that we would not then lay taxes on the protect- 
ed articles, nor allow the duties to be taken off 
other articles? Now, it is proposed, not to increase 
the duties on the protected articles, but to restore 
the duties on luxuries, Which we protested strepu- 
ously against being taken off. And we again ob- 
ject to the duties being laid on. May it not well 
be asked what will satisfy us? Is not such a course 
like that of a pouting child, who refases to have 
his biscuit buttered on one side or on the other? I 
broadly assert that there is no one principle which 
has been so constantly asserted by the anti-tariff 
party as thisof taxing luxuries and other articles 
now free of duty. Suppose that we had no reve- 
nue at all, and it was proposed to lay duties on 
wines and silks; would any anti-tariff man op- 
pose it? No one would. Although we have 
some revenue, we have not enovgh; and as 
to the deficiency, it is precisely the same; not a 
shade of difference. 

This brings me to the last proposition which I 
have asserted—that, if I was free from all obliga- 
tion upoa the subject, I should, without one mo- 
ment’s hesitation, adopt the principle of taxing 
luxuries. ‘The two greatest points of consideration 
in ali questions of taxation are, that the tax should 
be as little as possible burdensome, and that it 
should be willingly paid. Both these are attained 
by a tax on such articles as wines and silks, in an 
eminent degree. The tax is paid by the wealthy, 
and those who do not feel in the slightest degree 
ihe increased price from the duty, and it is paid 
willingly. No one pays it who does not chose to 
doit. Not so with such articles as now bear the whole 
burdens of the revenue. They are articles of prime 
necessity, such as saltand iron, which the less opu- 
lent are obliged to have, and cannot choose whe- 
ther they will pay the tax or not. 

I will not weary the committee by the discussion 
of a proposition which no one has as yet ques- 
tioned—the peculiar justice of a tax on luxuries. 
The principle, as universally admitted, goes further 
than is necessary to this argument. It goes to 
taxing luxuries and exempting necessaries, But 
all that is now contended fer is, that they should 
bear some tax, although not even as high a rate as 
necessaries. This being a principle universally 
conceded, and specially insisted on by the South, I 
woud not oppose it even if its sectional bearings 
and tendencies were disadvantageous. I will not, 
either from principle or policy, act from the dictates 
of that terrapin patriotism which draws itself within 
its own shell. Jn a matter where a just discrimi- 
nation may be made, I shall, of course, prefer my 
own section. Bat I wiil not violate the well-esta- 
blished principles of political economy and of mani- 
fest justice to benefit myself or my own peculiar 
people; and, sir, let me say to Southern men that, 
if they are restrained by no other considerations, is 
it wise to adopt such a course? We are, and al- 
ways will be, the weaker interest. If we act upon 
principles thus exclusive, what are we to expect 
from others? If we adopt Ishmael as our model, 
and set our faces against all men, may we not ex- 
pect that all men will set their faces against us? 
If we thus act, with what grace shall we hereafter 
read lectures to our Northern brethren about honor, 
justice, patriotism? But, sir, if gentlemen will lis- 
ien to no arguments on this subject but those of an 
exc'usive character, forgetting that we owe duti’s 
to the Confederacy as well as to our particular sec 
tions, I submit to them that no principle of taxation 
ean be as fair and as just to the South as this is. 
One reason for this is encugh—duties must be laid 


on something. These articles (silks and wines 
are not manufactured in this country, and there. 
fore no class or section is benefited by the increase 
of price. They are consumed equally in the 
different sections, and therefore the duty is paiq 
equally. Is.there any other better source of reve. 
nue? The only other that can be suggested is an 
increased duty on the protected articles—on the 
articles manufactured here. Does any anti-tarig 
man prefer thai?’ If he does, let him dare to ga 
so. But, sir, I submit that an increase of duties 
on the protected articles would not increase reve. 
nue. It is not every increase of the rate of dut 
which increases revenue. On the contrary, writers 
of the highest authority maintain that any duty 
beyond twenty per cent. diminishes revenue, 
The manufacturers well know this; we of the anti. 
tariff school always told them so; and that the pre. 
sent rate of duties was better for them than 
any higher rate. Experience, that great teacher, 
has proven to them what our arguments failed to 
do, and this accounts for the fact that the gentle- 
men from’ New York and Maine [Mr. Barnarp 
and Mr. Evans, tariff men,] and myself are found 
together on this subject. How we come tcgether 
isno lookout of mine. I stand where I aiways 
did. They have come tome. Why have they 
done so? Because it is stipulated in the compro- 
mise so—so stipulated at the instance of the South; 
that a deficit of revenue shall be supplied by duties 
on the unprotected article; and because they have 
found, as we have always asserted, that the pre- 
sent rate of duties was protection enough. The 
only object of protecting duties, as the term imples, 
is to keep out foreign competition. The present 
duties accomplish that; additional duties would do 
no more; whilst a domestic competition would be 
thus encoursged. The manufaciurers, therefore, 
cannot possibly gain by it, but must lose. 

I have heard one, and only one, objection made 
to this proposition, and that is, that, as Southern 
staples, rice, cotton, and tobacco, are received in 
exchange for French silks and wines, any increase 
of duty will greatly diminish the consumption of 
those articles, and destroy the abitity of France to 
purchase our conimodities. This, sir, is a genuine 
humbug from the original Missouri mint. I have 
seen another humbng from the same quarter, per- 
vading the country and my own State, with the 
exception of my own district, and adopted and 
cherished until it became superstitious fanaticism — 
a thing not to be met with argument, as no super- 
stition is. I believe it is a law of all superstitions 
that the more absurd it is, the more fanatical are 
are its devotees. I cannot say that this, the latest 
humbug, will not have an equal run—but a hum- 
bugitis. Will any gentleman inform me what 
article of foreign production we can tax which is 
not liab'e to this same objectien, that it is paid for 


. with Southern staples? All our commerce nearly 


is carried on with those staples; wines, and silks, 
not a whit more than salt, sugar, rice, or any other 
article. Those staples may be said to be the cur- 
rency of foreign commerce—the medium of all its 
exchanges. Unless some answer can be given to 
this, there is an end of the argument. You must 
forbear to lay any impost duty at all, and resort to 
alchymy and direct taxation. But I go further. 
As to any other article, it may not only be said 
with equal truth thatit is paid for with Southern 
staples, but as to those articles the effect is uncom- 
pensated; but as 'o silk, the incidental compensa- 
tion, if not complete, is nearly so; certainly greater 
than on any other article. If silk dresses are not 
worn, cotton fabrics will be subsituted, and cotton 
musiins cost nearly as much, and are one-fourth 
as durable, so that, for any silk fabric excluded, 
an equivalent will be supplied in others of cotton, 
our own particular staple. Thus, I repeat, shall 
we incidentally be compensated more on this than 
on any other article. But I deny that the duty on 
silks and wines will materially diminish consump- 
tion. They are articles of vanity and pride, not of 
necessity. They are used by the wealthy, and the 
price which they bearis often the inducement to 
their purchase—not an objection—the real value 
not the criterion of value. To whatever extent, 
however, the consumption of these articles is re- 
duced, the vis medicatriz of commerce wil] supply 
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their places by some other article; French muslins, 
for example. I will now present one other view 
of this matter, which does seem to me to close the 
argument. The report on commerce and naviga- 
tion for 1839, shows that our importations from 
France exceeded our exports to that country be- 
tween fourteen and fifieen millions. Now, forbid 
by law the landing of one yard of French silk on 
out shores, and we still take more from France 
than she does from us. Does any sane maa think 
that a duty of five or six, or even twenty per cent. 
on silks and wines, would diminish the aggre-ate 
importations one-tenth? What, then, goes with the 
argument that the imposition of these duties would 
disable France from purchasing our commodities? 
Igoturher. In the present cond'tion of commerce 
and exchanges, a dimioution of importations trom 
France, instead of an injury, would be a benefit. 
Of the whole balance of trade against us in 1839, 
more than one-half was from excessive imporia- 
tions of worthless French trumpery. One-sixth of 
all our importations were in 1839 from France, 
whilst she received from us less than one-tenth of 
our exports. ‘These facts must have been un- 
known to the author, and to those who have adopt- 
ed this hu.abvg, or they surely would not have 
ventured upon it. I have heard it gravely asserted 
that our cottons are admitted into France witha 
naminal duty. Now, sir, the fact is that this no- 
minal duty is 11 franes on 50 kilogrammes, about 
112 pounds, which, with a small additional duty, is 
a little more than two cents a peund, which is about 
25 per cent. and, what is worse, this is a discrimi- 
nating duty against American coiton. Egyptian 
and South American cotton, which is thirty per 
cent. more valuable, paying only 8 francs the 50 
kilogrammes, a difference of 20 per cent. specifi- 
cally, ad valorem at least thirty per cent. and yet 
we are told, with all possible confidence, that the 
duty is merely nominal. There is a class of men 
whose sanguine temper always leads them to look 
at facts not as they are, but as they wish them to 
be—men, like the French theorist, who was told 
toat the facts did not support his theory: “So much 
the worse, said he, for the facts.” Others, sir, may 
follow these unsteady and delusive lights ofa priori 
theories; for myself I prefer the less brilliant, though 
more safe guides of facts and experience. 

So again of articles of linen—and silks and 
linens are two of the largest of our imports. If 
linen goods are, toany extent, excluded, cotton sup- 
plies the only imaginable substitute, and we should 
thus be compensated by the increased consumption 
ofcotton. Yes, although I do not doubt this re- 
sult, I would not vote fora prohibitory or even a 
protective duty on dinens, because I believe such a 
vote would be in violation of the Constitution; and 
I would not, asa Southern man, be induced by a 
present benefit to recognise the protective principle 
at the certain cost hereafter of greater sacrifices 
from its general operation; nor would I asan Ame- 
rican statesman look to the special benefit of one 
section, although that section was my own, in vio- 
lation of the rights and interests of all other portions 
of the country. Sucha course of selfish and sec- 
tional legisiation Ihave too long denounced in 
others to pursue it myself. I would not lay abygh 
duty on silks and wines—nor would I tax them 
alone—bat all similar articles of luxury. A duty 
of five per cent. on a jadiciously selected list of 
free articles would be all-sufficient to supply the 
public wants. Thus far! am willing now to go; 
and I see the most powerful reasons for legislating 
on the subject now. If itis not done at this ses- 
sion, it cannot be done before the ultimate reduc- 
tion in 1842; and time should be given to the mer- 
cantile community to adjust their business to any 
increase of duties. It ought to have been done at 
the last session, and I have no doubt would have 
been pressed upon the consideration of Congress, 
but for reasons of a political character. 

I think I have shown, as I promised to do, that 
there is a deficiency in the revenue; that it is pro- 
vided in the compromise that any such deficiency 
shili be supplied by such daties as are now pro. 
posed on articles paying less than twenty per cent.; 
that this compromise is of binding obligation; that 
the taking off duties from luxuries was opposed by 
the anti-tariff party, and the provision to supply 
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any future deficiency, a- it is now proposed to sup- 
ply it, was inserted in the compromise act at the 
instance of that party; and, lastly, that if the ques- 
tion were a new and an open one, a tax on luxuries 
is, on every principal of political econcmy, and on 
every consideration of sectional equality, the fair- 
est tax. 
misrepresented for my course On this subject by 
these who are not very scrupulous in that way; but 
Ihave no sort of apprehensions on that rcore. I 
represent a constituency who are not to be influ- 
enced by falsehood or mi<represeatation, or I 
should not now be here. I owe them mach too 
deep a debt of gratitude to sacrifice their interests 
rather than encounter the ri k of being misrepre- 
sented. I know that it is a maxim with some poli- 
ticians never to do aby thing which requires an ex- 
planation. The rule of a virtuous politician should 
be to do right, disregarding consequences. If Ido 
right, and have to explain it to a virtuons and en- 
lightened constituency, Ido not doubt that I can 
doit. If I knowingly do wrong, I never can ex- 
plain it to my own conscience. 





SPEECH OF MR. DAVIS, 
OF KENTUCKY, 
Inthe House of Represen'atives, January 27, 1841—On 
ihe Treasury Note Bill: 

Mr. Cuainman: Neither the head of the Trea- 
sury, nor the honorable chairman who has reported 
the bill under consideration, proposes cr considers 
it to be a measure to increase the meansa pplieable 
to the service of the year. Both the communica- 
tions from the Department that relate to it, and the 
argument of the member, assume the position that 
the other and ordinary resources of the Treasury 
will be sufficient to meet the whole estimate of de- 
mands upon it for the aggregate of the year; but 
that the receipts and expenditures will progress 
uncqually, and these five millions of Treasury 
notes are on!y intended to be available for a short 
time, in settling balances against the receipts for 
the first months. They state, as facts, that the pro- 
duce of the Treasury will, at the clove of the year, 
be sufficient to meet the estimates of its whole ser- 
vice, including the redemption of these Treasury 
notes; and will, besides leave an unexpended 
balance of $824,273. I was gratified that these 
fiscal officers proposed an adequate provision, 
without making any charge vpon the ensuing 
year, but this feeling has been dashed by the 
strongest conviction, after investigation, that their 
promises as to both points are illusory and de- 
ceptive. It was the duty of the Executive to sug- 
gest and request sufficient means for the adminis- 
trative operations of the Government; and, if the 
resources by which they were to be supplied are 
inadequate, to ask Congress to provide others that 
would make good the deficiency. Now, I state 
that neither the public service is adequately pro- 
vided forin the estimates and specifications of the 
Department, nor will the resources of revenue 
relied upon by the President produce the sum 
which he and his advisers inform us to be ne- 
cessary. 

The Administration that is about going out of 
power has the majority in both Houses of Con- 
gress, and upon it devolves the business of making 
a suitable provision for an adversary that has sup- 
planted it, to execute this great governmental trust 
until the close of the year. Do not patrotism, 
justice, and honor require that the supply should be 
ample to enable General Harrisin to discharge 
promptly and conveniently every duty devolving 
upon the Executive, and to preserve untarnished 
the public faith and the public honor? I then ap- 
peal to the honorable chairman cf the Commitiee 
of Ways and Means, ifthe general average sur- 
plus in the Treasury of $824 273, which they pro- 
pose to create, is a sufficient guaranty against 
possible failures of supply, and against large, un- 
foreseen, and irregular demands upon it? I) power 
were to continue in their hands, would thry thnk 
it pradent to risk so smali a redundance of méans? 
The chairman tells us that the Secietary is bigh 
authority, and is entitled to our faith and confidence: 
‘et us hear him for a moment vpon this point. le 
his communication to the honorable chairman, 
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dated 29h Deémber, in which he asks the aid of 

this very measure, he uses this language: “The 
amouat of means might judiciously extend to the 

five or six millions which have been usually kept 
on hand in former years, as a balance to cover all 

contingencies and fluctuations.” If to this it be 
toleraied by “the policy of Congress,” I would 
answer that it was usual, and was deemed both 
prudent and safe ia our better days, and when the 
receipts and expenditures of the Government were 
millions less than they ate now, or are ever again 
likely tobe. Nor was the surplus ever intended 
to be reduced below that minimum, by the settied 
policy of Congress: it was the retrenching processes 
of this prodigal Adminisiration, in its reckless and 
irresponsible watefulness, in its whole-ale plunder 
of the public Treasury, that exhausied it and 
brought down the surplus. But if genvlemen per- 
sist in maintaining that surplus to be too large, 
hear the Secretary again, for another moment, in 
terms precise and emphatic: “One mode, then, of 
obviating any difficulty from that circumstance 
will be to reduce the aggregate of new appropria- 
tions, by postponing some aod lessening others, so 
thatthe means probably available will be sufficient 
tu meet all calls upon the Treasury, and leave in 
it an average balance of about two millions.” ‘It 
is believed, for reasons enumerated hereafter, that 
such a reduction is possible, without essential in- 
jury to any useful object; and that this balance is 
the smallest which is adequate to secure prompti- 
tude and good faith in public payments so heavy 
in amount as ours, so unexpected at times in the 
demands for them, and so dispersed overa wide 
territory.” Previous to the last three or four years, 
ihe surplus was rarely ever below five millions of 
dollars; within that period, profligacy has kept it 
ranging between one and a half and two millions, 
Isnotthe honorable chairman convinced, by the 
force of the authority which he commends to us, 
and by his own enlightened consideration of the 
subject, that the proposed surplus will be too small? 
Toen let him come forth like a magnanimous appo- 
nent and a just and true patriot, and propose such 
additional means as will secure a proper one— 
which cannot be less than $2,000,000. 

But there are other claims upon the Treasury of 
a large amount, known to the Secretary when he 
made up his estimates, and not included in them, 
and to meet which, neither he nor the honorable 
chairman propos:s any supplies whatever. Is this 
omission caused for the purpose of exhibiting to 
the country a seeming 2nd deceptive economy in 
expenditure? Did the Secretary intendto conceal 
those heavy demands, and throw them upon the 
next Administration, without furnishing any 
means to discharge them; cr was the Adminisira- 
tion too pusillanimous to meet the responsibility of 
asking Congress to supply the ways? On the 17th 
of December, the Secretary of War forwarded to 
the honorable chairman his “estimates of appropri- 
ations for the Florida war,’ amounting to $2,388,- 
579 75. Why this unusal proceeding? It is the 
duty of the head of the Treasury to farnish Con- 
gress with estimates for every branch of the public 
service, and such has been the uniform practice. 
Hass Mr. Secretary Woodbury abandoned the 
Florida war, and left the head of the military de- 
partment “‘a'one in his glory” inits management? 
Well, Mr. Poinsett wants supplies for this war, 
for wh ch becannot get Mr> Woodbury’s sanction, 
and he declines to approach this House through its 
official organ, the Speaker, but sends his estimates 
and his urgent request to the chairman jn the com- 
mitiee room for those supplies. Here is an 
anomaly, and a gross abuse which sprung up 
under the Jaie Administration, and which has been 
frequently practised by the present one, that I hope, 
ere long, to see reached by the hand of reform. 
The Secretary of the Treasury, in conformity to 
all usage, sends to Congress his estimates of ap- 
propriations necessary for theeurrent year. These 
accompany the President’s message, are printed 
with it, and spread befure the country. Afterwards, 
the Secretary, or some other member of the Admi- 
nistration, sends additional estimates and reqnests 
for miltious to the chairmen of the commitices, 
which are reported and voted by Congress, 
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appropriations .exceed the published estimates, 
but these private, informal ones induce the addi- 
tonal supply, and thus the whole responsibility of 
it 1s thrown upon Congress, when the larger share 
ought to rest upon the Executive. I have no 
doubt that this deceptive, stealthy mode of obtain- 
ing appropriations has been often adopted to heave 
the responsibility from the shoulders of the Presi- 
dent. Besides, such communications evading this 
House through the medium of the Speaker, and 
seeking the chairman of the Commitiee cf Ways 
and Means directly, seem toclaim a confidential, 
semi-official relationship between him and the 
Executive branch of the Government, against 
which I make my solemn protest. 
is the chairman of any of the committees of this 
House, an Executive fanctionary or agent. All 
are the organs of this House, belong absolately 
and exclusively to it, and are subject wholly to its 
expressed will; and any formal und official com- 
munications between the Executive Department 


and these chairmen are innovationary and impro- | 
per. Information officially communicated, and | 


designed to influence our action, ought to reach 
us through the Speaker. I trust, whenever Creneral 
Harrison’s administration may desire money to be 
voted for any purpose of Government, that a 
frank, honest, old-fashioned communication, ex- 
pressing precisely its object, will be addressed to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, so 
that the nation may know and understand it. But 
this estimate of appropriations fer the Florida war 
is to pay and supply troops that have been already 
mustered into the service of the United States by 
the President for terms of three months. . The 
Secretary of War informs us that one of their terms 
has expired, and that they have been, some time 
since, enroiied for another; and he proposes to 
enlarge their number from 1,500 to 2,600. From 
his statemen’, more than a million of this money 
must now be due, and by the termination of this 


Administration half as much more must become | 


payable. 
Is it not, then, a bold and reckless disregard of 


duty for the Secretary to neglect, and the chairman | 


of the Commitiee of Ways and Means to refuse, to 
provide any supplies to meet these Florida e:ti- 


mates? It is true that these expenditures have | 


grown out of the employment of what the head of 
the War Department calls the “sedentary militia;” 
and that, by the terms of their enrolment, they are 
not to be embodied, but by general order are 
direcied to pursue actively their ordinary business, 
and have expressly stipulated that they are, under 
no circumstances, to be marched twenty miles from 
their residence. This furce has been created by 
the extraordinary power of the President, and his 
war Secretary, without deigning to consult Con- 
gress; but becau‘e they abused, or were unequal to 
their Official discretion, and have constituted a large 
corps in a form not only inefficient, but ludicrous 
and ridiculous, still the cost is a debt, and as 
such, good faith and the public credit require it to 
be met. 

But there will be still other large claims upon 
the Treasury above and without the estimates of 
the Secretary. He computes that tre sum ne- 
cessary for pensions will be something upwards of 


- half a million of dollars less than was required for 


the past year; to produce which result the poor 
pensioners would have to die at a rate exceeding 
25 per cent. But the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 


Evans] has shown that 10 per cent. per annum | 
is largely above their diminution by death; so that | 


at least $250,000 more should be supplied, that the 


plighted faith of the Government to these recipients | 


of its justice and bounty may be preserved. 
Neither has the Secretary estimated one farthing 
to satisfy the claims of tke States against the 
General Government, or to pay private claims, or 
to cover objects which, amidst such a vast varivty, 
might escape his attention, or the necessity for 
which mightarise during the session. Maine has 
claims, originating out of ber military movements 
to repel British aggression upon her territory, 
amounting to between twe and three hundred thou- 
sand dollars; and New Hampshire and Georgia 
both have their claims. A bill providing for the 
payment of those of New Hampshire has passed 


He is not, nor | 
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the Senate, and the House Committee on Military 
Affairs are prepared to report unanimously in favor 
of those of Maine. Now I demand to know of 
the gentleman representing those two States, how 
they can urge or vote for the payment of the claims 
of their respective States, whilst they stand opposed 
to raise enough of supplies to meet them, and to 
pay for the other necessary public service? It is 
neither just, patriotic, nor decorous. I have not 
been so much surprised at the cold neglect with 
which the private claimants have been treated. 
During the last session all their demands, just or 
unjust, were systematically and perseveringly op- 
posed by this Administration and ils majorily in 
both Houses of Congress; and so successfully has 
this hostility been followed up, that I do not be- 
lieve a dozen private bills will have passed by the 
4th of March. Many of them are of the most just 
and meritorious characier; and some of the indivi- 
duals to whom they are due have been hanging 
around this Hall until they bave grown old. From 
year to year, they have been sustained by the 
consciousness of the justice of their demands, and 
by the bright and glorious but receding illusions of 
an American Congress, impressed upon them by 
the lessons of their youth. They have been 
taught to connect it with the loftiest conceptions of 
ability, intelligence, virtue, justice, decorum, 
dignity, and business aptitudes. But they have 
seen it gradually sinking into degeneracy, rent 
and torn by contending parties, passively register- 
ing Executive edicts, abandoning its constitutional 


| and appropriate duties, and giving itself up wholly 
| to cabals to control a Presidential election, tram- 


pling upon the Constitution, disregarding the pub- 
lic good, and contemning the claims of private 
justice. When these individaals have seen our 
debates running into iaterminable vagaries on 
every subject but the one before the House, and 
the days allotted by our rules to an adjadication of 
their rights filched from them by an unscrupulous 
and tyrannical majority, and that time and money 
which justly belongs to them given up to faction 
and profiigacy, who could be surprised that they 
should utter against us curses deep and bitter; 
that, smarting under a sense of slight and wrong, 
they should invoke some Cromwell todrive us 
from the seats we dishonor? 

I submit itto the intelligence and candor of the 
honorable chairman whether for the appropriations 
to cover these claims of the States, the demands 
of individuals that ought reasonably fo be pressed, 
and subjects that may have escaped the attention 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, or that may be 
provided for by the independent action ef Congress, 
the sum of one million of dollars would be too 
large? Why, sir, if there should be aa ordinary 
degree of vigilance and fidelity in superintending 
the public service, that amount would be greatly 
insufficient. In 1838 the expenditures exceeded 
the estimates more than four millions of do‘lars; in 
1839 this excess was $1,360,578; and in 1840 it 
was $2,723,349; and in each year the excess was 
composed principally of items that had been 
omitted by the Secretary in his estimates These 
facis, with a great many others, prove how prone 
to error is the head of the Treasury Department, 
and admonish my honorable friend to abate some- 
thing of the high confidence which he is disposed 
to give to his estimates for the present year. But 
conceding for the present that they are accurate so 
far as they go—and slill it isdemonstrated that 
they are minus by millions, certainly not less than 
by the difference between his estimated surplus 
and the aggregate of the several items which I have 
here presented, and this difference cannot possibly 
be less than $4,564. 306—how can the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means or Con- 
gress evade the duty to raise the requisite supplies 
to meet it? 

But let us examine very cursorily the adequacy 
of the provision which the minister of finance pro- 
poses for the year’s servive. He estimates a less 
expenditure for this year than what was actually 
incurred daring the last by $3,339,349; and if the 
items connected with the Florida war, which had 
actually accrued, and were then in arrears, be, as 
they ought to be, computed, this excess of expendi- 
tures for last year would be more than $4,000,000. 


| great many other items. 
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The difference between the expenses of the short 
and long sessions of Congress, and the diminished 
sums necessary for the public buildings, and to ex. 
ecute Indian treaties, made in the aggregate, in 
favor of this year, about $500,000; but in addition 
to the $250,000 which will be required for the pay. 
ment of pensions, there are other large amounts 
which the Secretary has cut down in his estimates, 
and, as itseems to me, to the prejudice of the pub. 
lic interest. Last year there was appropriated for 
the Ordnance Department $963,000; this year but 
$766,000. In 1840, the appropriations for fortifi- 
cations were $878,198; whilst for 1841 the Secre. 
tary estimates $415,500 for the same works. As 
they are all in an unfinished state, and more money 
must be expended on each before they are com- 
pleted, the reasonable presumption is, that as large 
expenditures would have been required upon them 
in this, as during the past year. But then the 
Secretary of War informs us that, in consequence 
of these appropriations for the past year having 
been postponed by the President, little or nothing 
of them had been expended; there is an apparent 
necessity for enlarged operations, and sums ex- 
ceeding those which were voted at the last session. 
This difference between the appropriations of 
the past, and the estimates of the present year, 
might be traced, butin a less striking degree, in a 
But Jet me pursue, for a 
moment, this suspension or postponement (if thé 
term suits better) by the President of certain appro- 
priations made at the last session. In his agnual 
message he uses this language: ‘Nor has it been 
found necessary, in order to produce this result, 


| to resort to the power conferred by Congress, of 


postponing certain classes of the public works, ex- 
cept by deferring expenditures for a short period, 
upon a limited portionof them, and which post- 
ponement terminated some time since,” &c. From 
the President’s statement, every person would infer 
that this postponement had produced but an incon- 
siderable interruption to operations on these works, 


| and which, slight as it was, had long since wholly 
ceased. But what is the information given us by 
‘ the Secretary of War upon this subject? In his 


annual report ke says, “In consequence of the sus- 
pensce of the application of funds appropriated 
or the prosecution of the works under the supervi-. 
sion of the Quartermaster General’s cffice, during 
the season for active operations, little progress has 
been made in them since my last report.” The 
difference of statement between the two high 
functionaries in relation to the same matter pro- 
duced some ambiguity; and to clear it up, this 
House called upon the President for the true state 
of thecase. Well, Mr. Van Buren sends us his 
message, in which he admits that he had suspended 
the whole of the appropriations for fortifications, 
and large sums for other objects, amounting in the 


_aggregate to $1,638,317; and this suspension con- 


tinued at least as Jate as the 8th day of November. 
Congress was shortly to assemble, and might be a 
little curious about this matter; it was therefore 
deemed advisable that Mr. Secretary Woodbury 
shou!'d on that day send a communication to the 
President, informing him that the Treasury wes 
in such condition that this suspension or postpone- 
ment might be terminated, and we learn of no fur- 
ther official action upon the subject. The Presi- 
dent had directed the suspension of these appropri- 
ations; and were the officers and agents charged 
with their disbursement, or any person out of his 
privy council, duly advertised that it had ceased? 
The member from Ohio [Mr. Duncan] on yester- 
day read us a letter from the Secretary of War, in 
which he concedes that the contractors upon the 
works at Old Point Comfort had not been paid for 
their labor; and that they could not receive pay- 
ment until the Ist of April, in consequence of the 
President having postponed the appropriation for 
that fortification. Mr. Poinsett pushes the Presi 
dent still deeper into the morass. But this is only 
one of the instances of duplicity, concealment, and 
prevarication, with which the Pre-ident’s annual 
message teems. However, it is ristic; for 
if ever he has written a single sentence that carried 
an honest purpose and meaning in plain straight. 
forward language, I do not recollect to have read 
it. Among the reforms which I expect to see in- 
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trodaced by his successor, will be State papers 
unambiguous, frank, and comprehensible; un- 
sophisticated in argument, and in detail of facts 
presenting the naked and reliable truth. Yes, 
when President Harrison speaks to the American 
People and to Congress, it will be in language 
frank and intelligible, to which every body may 
confidently appeal, as the exponent of his princi- 
jes, and as the vehicle of accurate information. 
But the P.esident’s confidential officers have 
presented to him directly still stronger testimony of 
the insufficiency of these estimates. Tae Secre- 
taty of War, in his annual report, says: “The 
whole coast, from Passamaquoddy bay to the Sa- 
bine river, is exposed, on every point not defended 
by nature, to be invaded with impunity; and in the 
event of war, the expense of attempting to defend 
this long line by troops, for one year only, would 
cost more than to erect the works which have 
been planned, and which are deemed sufficient to 
defend the several points of attack along the 
whole coast.”” Again: “During your administra- 
tion, nearly forty-one thousand Indians have been 
added to those already residingon the western 
boundary, while the additional securities to the 
border States have not been commensurate to the 
additional dangers to which such an increase of 
warlike and discontented neighbors exposes them.” 
But Mr. Poinsett presents the paucity of our 
means in astill stronger pointof view. ‘‘When- 
ever,” says he, “the condition of the Treasury will 
permit, it is very desirable to erect new barracks 
at West Point. Those at present there are dilapi- 
dated buildings, origimally badly constructed, and 
now in a siate of decay, which renders th:m as un- 
healihy as they are inconvenient.” 
Bat do these gentlemen propese to be any more 
— of the interests ofour glorious Navy? 
e Secretary of this Department directs the Board 
of Navy Commissioners to make cut their esti- 
mates for that arm of the public defence, not accor- 
ding to its wants, and with an enlightened regard 
to its vigor and efficiency, but allows them to select 
“objects and amounts ot expenditures,” within the 
scope of an inexorable restriction to $5,025,000 
This arrangement meets the more pressing de- 
mands of the Navy, and leaves to be applied to 
its permanent increase the paltry sum of $100,000. 
Now, sir, upon this review, we, the friends of the 
coming in Adwinistration, reproach those who are 
going out of power, that they are not making an 
adequate and proper provision for the public ser- 
vice; that they sacrifice patriotism and the lofty 
pride connected with national power and glory to 
a blind, despicable party attachment, and to the 
ignoble purpose of embarrassing the Government 
of their country, because it is about to be swayed 
by a President not cf their choice. And for this 
we are taunted, that at the last session our song 
carried all the time the popular burden of retrench- 
ment and economy; that we are suddenly me- 
tamorphosed by the acquisition of power, and are 
giving early indication of a propensity torun a 
career of large and extravagant expenditure. 
Those against whom we were lately hurling the 
heaviest thunders of denunciation for a reckless 
and profligate was‘e of the public treasure, are now 
attempting to turn this battery uponus. Let us 
look a litle deeper into this matter. Mr. Van 
Baren and his minister of finance propose to allow 
General Harrison to expend, during the next year, 
in every branch of the public service, $19,250,000, 
provided they have not over-estimated the re- 
sources by which that sum is tobe raised. And 
hew is that to be realized and brought into the 
Treasury? Mr. Wocdbury calculates the customs 
to furnish $19,000,000, and the sales of public 
lands $3,500,000. Last year the same resources 
yielded $17,120,103, of which the avails of the cus- 
toms were abont $14,000,000. Now, we have re- 
tarns from the Treasury, which inform us that 
the first quarter will produce something more than 
three millions. This is not matter of conjecture, 
but one of the tests of time. In December next, 
by the operation of the compromise, the duties 
will fall eff $2,500,000; and as that sum would 
amount to a pretty good profit upon the importa- 
tion of dutiable articles, no more of them will be 
brought in for some considerable time before that 
; 17 
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date than will be required by the active demands 
of our market. Wecean only form opinions; but 
give to these two facts their proper consideration, 
and can any candid man come to any other con- 
clusion than that the Secretary has greatly over- 
rated the produce of the customs? Can any rea- 
sonable expectation be indulged that the last three 
quarters will produce each upwards of five millions 
of dollars? No, sir; the custums cannot be lelied 
upon for mere than fifteen millions; and, from the 
aggravation of the general contraction in our mone- 
tary affairs that will be produced by the operation 
of the Sub-Treasnry, and a general attempt of the 
banks to resume specie payments, the amount 
arising from the sales of public lands will proba- 
bly not excecd three millions ofdollars. Then, a 
surplus in the Treasury of $2,000,000; the esti- 
mates of the Secretary of War for the Florida 
service beiag $2,383,579; the amount necessary to 
meet the claims of individuals and the States, and 
unexpended objects of expenditure, amounting at 
least to $1,000,000; and the excess of the Secretary’s 


estimates of the receipts of the year, make an ag- | 


gregate beyond his anticipated surplus of $9 064,- 
306. Ido not think any candid man would ven- 
ture an opinion that the deficiency in the revenue 
wou'd not be at leastiha! amount, and in my judg- 
ment it will be considerably above it. 
ditioa of things will be much worse forthe next 
and subsequent years, unless Congress adopts some 
remedial legislation. Mr. Woodbury informs us: 


“The progressive reduction of the present tariff, | 


which has been going on since 1833, will, after 
December, 1841, take effect to a much larger ex- 
tent than heretofore. Nearly two miilions anda 
half of dollars will then be deducted at once.” 
“On the first of July afterwards, at least two mil- 
lions anda balf more of duties will be removed?; 
making an aggregate, in six months, of quite five 
millions. If the imports, then, should not differ 
much from those of 1838, this would leave an in- 
come from them not probably exceeding ten or 
eleven millions annually.” The Secretary presents 
his side of the case as favorably as inany candor 
“he could; and, I have no donbdt, gives us a larger 
result than will be justified by experience. The 
avarage amotnt of imports will not equal those 
of 1838, and the revenue arising from them will 
generally be under ten millions. The sales of 
public lands wiil bring in about three millions 
yearly; and thus there will be thirteen millions an- 
nually to sustain this Government in all its malti- 
form and extensive operations—our large and 
ramified civil list, our Indian relations, our fo- 
reign intercourse with all the nations of the earth, 
our army, our navy, our vast internal polity. 
Tae Secretary knows that this cannot be done upon 
the scale which has so long prevailed, and reasons 
with himself a remedy for this state of things. He 
presents, in their order, issues of Treasury notes or 
loans—the distinctive panacea of this Adminisira- 
tion; a recall of the surplus deposited with the 
States; direct taxation, and some extensive modifi- 
cation of the present tariff;all of which he re- 
pudiates; and he winds up by choosing “the large 
reduction of the expenditures,” and recommends 
that “the reduction be pushed vigorously.” As 
our resources would be only two-thirds of whgt he 
has admitted, in his meagre, stinted estimates, to 
be necessary fer the service of this year, to bring 
down the expenditures to the receipts would re- 
quire a reduction more vigorously than has ever 
yet been seen. A person uninformed of the fact 
would conclude that this Secretary, .in his admi- 
nistration of his Department, must have been a 
great friend of economy, and have signalized him- 
self by the extent andimportance of his retrench- 
ments. That, as he had expressed his opinion 
with so much confijence, that about thirteen mil- 
lions annually would suffice his successors to sus- 
tain this Government and to foster and protect all 
the interests of this great nation, surely it could not 
have required more than fifeen millions to have 
enabled him to effect the same objects. But what 
would be his amazement in turning to the archives 
of the Treasury office, to find that this Secretary, 
who has been s9 ostentatiously reading lectures 
upon economy to those who are to follow him, 


had in the last four years expended an aggregate 
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of $135,679,548? Be not startled, sir, “tis true, "tis 
passing true: though ‘tis strange, it is wondrous 
strange: and thas this vast amount is distributed 
through that period. Inthe year 1837, were ex- 
pended $35,281 361; in 1833, $37,150,118; in 1839, 
$36,604,413; and in 1840, $26 643,656; and this 
grand aggregate would have been swollen to $145,- 
000,000, but for the vigorous assaults made by the 
Whigs upon the present party in power for its un- 
precejented wastefulness; and that the last session 
of Congress immediately preceded the Presidential 
election. Bntthere are the unsatisfied balances 
against the Treasury, untold, unkaown, bat doubt- 
less sufficient to eke out that mighty sum. Now, 
in the name of the Ameriean peeple, | demand to 
know of the Administration what has itdone with 
tiis immense treasure? How has; it been appro- 
priated, and where are the commensurate results? 
Have our important harbors been cleared out, 
buoys erected to warn the mariner from dangers 
beneath the ocean buriedg and light-houses peered 
high, with inspiring gleams shooting across the 
midnight watery waste, to guide him ‘o his haveng 
Has our Navy been increased apace with our 
growth, and kept fully sufficient for the exigencies 
of a commerce spreading into every sea, and ex- 
ploring every land? Have roads and canals been 
called into existence, to speed the interchanges of 
intelligence and commerce throughout this extended 
confederacy, and to concentrate its power at any 
point where danger may threaten on its four thou- 
sand miles of frontier, of ocean, lake, and foresi? 
Have our Ailantic cities an! commercial empo- 
riums been'secured against sudden invasion by im- 
pregnable fortifications, armed with great ordnance, 
whose deep intonations mimic Heaven’s artillery? 
In this great and warlike nation, armed, in full 
coat of mail, resting in dread repose, but ready for 
the shock of battle, desiring friendly relations with 
the nations of the earth, asking of all nothing but 
‘“‘what is right,” and determined and fully pre- 
pared “to submit to nothing thatis wrong?” 0, 
sir, no; all these questions, fraught with so much of 
momentous interest to the American people, must 
be answered in the negative. Any man not parti- 
cularly informed would have supposed that the 
leading and permanent objects, the repairs of 
the Navy, the gradual increase of our military 
marine, the construction of fortifications, the 
making of roads and canals, the improvement of 
harbors and rivers, the procurement of ordnance 
and the armament of our fortifications, would, in 
the aggregate, have claimed at least one-fourth of 
th's total disbursement. How would he be 
shocked and outraged to learn that those nine 
great and essential interests had, altogether, shared 
less than twelve millions of dollars of that immense 
expenditure; and that, excluding $4,400,000 for the 
repairs of the Navy, all the others bad had, in the 
last four years, but $7,553,123 appropriated to 
them, withont deducting any thing from that 
amount for unexpended balances that have re- 
mained more than two years, and thereby feil beak 
into the surplus fund. In the session of 1839, 
there was nothing appropriated for harbors and 
rivers; the last session, nothing; and the whole of 
the last appropriation for fortifications was virtu- 
ally repealed by the President’s exercise of the sus- 
pending power. 

The Secretary of War tells us that our situa- 
tion is so defenceless that we are exposed to be at- 
tacked with impunity at every point where nature 
has not interposed her protection, and that our 
very barracks are falling into dilapidation and ruin. 
But who can contemplate the condition of our 
Navy withoat feelings of indignation and humility? 
Years ago, Congress directed the building of the 
frigate Congress, and also of six small ships of 
war; but so pressing and important have been 
other demands upon the Treasary, that no money 
could be spared for the frigate and for one of the 
shaller ships. The few vessels we have in com- 
mission are bareby kept afloat, in a state of great 
inefficiency; whilst those in ordinary and on the 
stocks have been slowly, but certainly, going to 
decay. Our commerce has been suffering for 
the want of a sufficent force to protect it, in al- 
most every sea. About the time of the com- 
menvement of the commercial troubles at Cant on 
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our traders to that port petitioned the President to 


send a squadron into those distant regions to 
protect American interests. Such 1s the imbecility 
that adminisiers our Navy Depariment, that 
though our great commercial rival had made a 
descent upon China will a heavy military and 
maritime force—though the British merchants, 
from feelings of rivalry, were torturing their in- 
genuity to cut up the American trade, and their 
commanders were perpetrating outrages upon our 
ships and lawful traffic by violations of the laws of 
nations and of blockade—still twelve months ex- 
pired before the feebleness of the Administration 
could despatch a squadron to Jook after these in- 
teresting concerns. And what sort of an armament 


' was it? Our smallest frigate and a single sloop 


sent out to protect our trade from China, in a state 
of quasi war between her and Great Britain; and so 
tardily, that they probably have not yet reached the 
theatre of their operationg! A pretty demonstration 
of American power and greatness was this to 
make upon a) semi-barbarian people, in the pre- 
sence, too, of a wary and jealous rival, powerfully 
armed, and unscrupuleusly using every means to 
eject us from the trade, and to secure for herself 
an exclusive monopoly of it. Even now, the 
pusillanimity of the Chinese may be awed into sub- 
mission by this imposing display of British force 
and prowess; and they may be negotiatinga total 
change of the system of their commercial inter- 
course with the rest of the world, under England’s 
military dictation, when there is notan American 
gun on all their seas, whose thunders sball awaken 
them from the stupor of their fright to the 
recollection that there is any such country as 
America. 

It is, both to our injury and dishonor, notorious 
that our military marine, whether in commission 
or in ordinary, bears no proper proportion to our 
mercantile tonnage, and is greatly inadequate to its 
protection. France has one gun for every seventy 
tons of shipping—England has one for every hun- 
dred tons, whilst the United States has but one for 
every seven hundred tons. The application, too, 
of steam power to the propelling of ships is produ- 
cing a great and radical change in naval warfare. 
In port attack and defence, and for celerity and 
certainty in coast descent, experienced seamen ac- 
cord to steam ships vast efficiency ever ordinary 
shipping. ‘To a country having namerous ports 
and agreatextent of coast, it is of vital impor- 
tance to be strongly armed with this formidable 
means of offence and defence. England has 
thirty-two-men-of-war steam ships, France has 
eighteen, and the United States has two on the 
stocks, and the miserable thing called “the Robert 
Fulton” afloat. Gentleman vaunt their friendship 
for our navy, and their pride in its glorious achieve- 
ments; let them give a more satisfactory and solid 
testimony that they in truth possess those traly 
American and ennobling sentiments, let them vote 
enough of thoney to make it great as well as gal- 
lant. I, sir,am prepared now to vote three milliens 
in addition to what has been proposed for the Navy; 
and I would sooner attempt to justify myself to my 
constituents for that vote, than for any I shail give 
during the session. They are an agricultural peo- 
ple, situate in the heart of this Union. Their posi- 
tion gives them comparative security from foreign 
aggession. They know that the first onset must 
be made upon our navy and upon our coast; and 
considerations coupled with their own security, as 
well as a desire to sce danger warded off from their 
countrymen and brethren, prompt them to favor 
measures that will fully streng hen both. They un- 
derstand that a strong and effective navy can never 
endanger public liberty, and is the enly, and yet a 
powerful means of beatiog back from our shores 
the bloody tide of war. ‘They look with fraternal 


feelings and with national pride to those Siats | 


which have given to the stars and stripes the best 
and noblest tars that ever spread canvass to the 
battle or the breeze; and in the fulness of their 
hearts they desire to cover them with the xgis of 
the nation, andto draw themeloser to their embrace. 
We hear gentlemen on this floor fulminating war 
azainst Engiand, and rebuking cur own Govern- 
ment for having borne so much from her pride, 
her arrogance, and her thirst for dominion, We 
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certainly have a long and grave account to settle 
with her, and she perseveres in sti!l running it up. 
She has violently held possession of a portion of 
our territory fora generation against the clearest 
right; and she answers cur demonstration of her 
wrong by extending her claim to embrace another 
large portion of the State of Maine. An armed 
expedition from one of her provinees invaded the 
State of New York, cut a steamboat out of one of 
her ports, and perpetrated the crimes of arson and 
murder; and when one of the felons comes within 
our jerisdiction, and, baving audaciously boasted 
of jhis deeds, is apprehended for his crimes, her 
Miuuis‘er has the boldness to justify him, and 
demands his release because he was acting under 
the authority of his Government. She receives 
our runaway slaves into the Canadas, and immedi- 
ately arms and forms them into regiments to keep 
ward over our frontier, denying to their owners 
both compensation and the rightto reclaim them. 
When our ships put into her West India ports from 
stress of weather, having slaves on board, she 
seizes upo this property against the laws of nations, 
assuming the extraordinary position that the 
legislation of Parliament can change the principles 
of that universal code, and give freedom to the 


| slave the moment he touches her possessions. 


nder color of suppressing the slave trade, and 


| other pretexts, she takes forcible possession of our 


unarmed ships engaged in lawful traffic, and breaks 
up their voyages, to the ruin of their owners, when 
her real motive is jealousy of our growing com- 
merce and to cripple it to her purpose. That man 
deludes himself who believes that she will retrace 
her steps, that we can reclaim our terrilory, or 
procure from her redress for those other wrongs, 
except at the cannon’s mouth. When has she 


| ever faltered in her career of encroachment and 





| 


| 


usurpation in which, stimulated by her avarice and 
rapacity, her love of power, and domination, she 
has been steadily marching for more than a 
century? Atthis time, beyond all former periods, 
fortune seems to favor her ambitious projects, 
In Syria, and ‘Turkey, Northera India, and China, 
she is advancing covertly or openly with a giant’s 
stride, and we are left in doubt whether the achieve- 
ments of her arms or of her diplomacy are the 
most signal. Hers is Jarthe greatest, past or pre- 
sent, of all earth’s empires. It is spread and is 
spreading over its four quarters, and travels with 
the eternal circle of the sun around it. Power, the 
great corrupting principle of the heart of man, is 
acting with an energy without parallel upon her 
rulers,and, for the future, her leading national 
prepensity will be, to plant her foot upon the 
nations. How can we, her greatest commercial 
riva!, hope to elude it?) Whenever she is engaged 
in a general war, the willnot permit us to enjoy 
the rich and teeming harvest of the commerce of 
a world inarms. Her usurpation of the right of 
search, and of declaring subjects of lawful trade to 
be contraband of war, will force us to become par- 
ties to the cenflict. Sooner or lafer, from some cf 
these causes, the storm wiil burst upon us, and it 
is the duty of people and of rulers to be prepared 
for it. The way to protect ourselves and to make 
England feel the vigor of ourarms, is to throw 


| impregnable fortifications around our important 
| commercial emporiums, and to build up a powerful 


navy. 

But, sir, when a Secretary, who in the last four 
years has spent one hundred and forty millions 
of dollars, and yet left all our internal channels of 
commupication unadvanced, our whole defences 
in such an unprepared and miserable condition, our 
military marine in dilapidation and ruin, and not 
asingle great object of permanent national utility 
to note to the future that Mr. Van Buren’s Admi- 
nistration has been, gravely lec'ures General Harri- 
sen that the Government of this great people can 
be properly administered, and their mighty interests 
adequately provided for, by an annaal expenditure 
of thirteen millions of dollars, does it not strike 
every unprejudiced mind as a most unpara'leled 
piece of impudence? Nothing but his adroi:ness 
in mystifying the national concerns over which he 
has presided could save him from the contempt 
and scorn of the great honest mass of his own 
party. He strong!y reminds one of the description 
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which Von Quixote gave of Sancho to the Dupe— 
“that, to judge from his cunning, you wou'd sup. 
pose he was a knave; but then his absurdity will 
incline you to believe he is a fool.” This Secre- 
tary could not have recommended a smaller 
amount of expenditure, even if the present Admi- 
nistration had been so wise, so fruitful of great re. 
sults, as to have left nothing for the next and its 
friends to do towards national improvement and 
national security, but simply to maintain our in- 
ternal polity, and our. relations with the Indiay 
tribes and with foreign nations. It is mot because 
the large sum of money has been expended, that 
the indignation of the peop'e has been awakened 
against their incompeient and unfaithful agents, 
but that it has been all wasted, without preducing 
any permanent good. It bas gone as the spoils of 
victory; it bas been plundered by defaulting officers 
and unfaithful employees in the Florida war, and 
squandered in a thousand ways, whilst the Govern- 
ment was totally regardless of its bigh and solemn 
trustin the disbursement. From the Presidency 
down, all have acted exclusively upon the spoils 
principle. The benefit, power, and glory of the 
nation; purity, fidelity, and wrkdom in administra- 
tion; the security and preservation of liberty, have 
been unheeded; and all, all have been animated 
by the sole, absorbing iguoble purpose of holding 
onto power. It would have been cheerfully con- 
ceded to them to have appointed their own friends 
to office had they given to the country good and 
true men. 

Bat it was proclaimed by their official reports in 
the Senate chamber that the officers of Government 
were expected to take an active part in politics; and 
those who were daily deluding the people, by in- 
voking the name of Jefferson and Democracy, 
poured contempt upon hismemory by disregarding, 
wholly his great conservative principle of making 
apn active interference, by any officer of Govern- 
ment, either in State or Federal elections, a cause 
of removal. The appointing power never asked 
“is he honest, is ke faithful, is he capable,” but is 
he influentia!, active, and noisy?—how much can 
his support add to, or his opposition abstract from, 
the popularity of Mr, Van Buren and the party? 
The incumbents who attended quietly and faithfully 
to their duties were ruthlessly and ignominiously 
dismissed, notwithstanding they votedin favor of 
the Administratin. That was not enough; they 
were expected to give their time and their energies, 
their soul and sense, up to electioneering, to the 
manufacture of popular sentiment, to the corrup- 
tion of the ballot-box. Their decent quiescence 
was treason against their party; they were drag- 
ged forth and immolated upen iis foul altar; and 
their places filled by unscrupulous, mercenary 
trainbands, whose last care was to perform the 
duties of the stations they but nominally filled. 
Afier this system had been enforced in all its rigor, 
and the party leaders and apostles resisted registry 
laws; and every attempt to throw defences around 
popular suffrage, and to guard its purity—and one 
of their great principles of operation bas been any 
fraud upon it—now itis the height of effrontery 
that they should set upas its especial guardians. 
When the people appealed to the Government— 
not as an independent concern, but as their agency, 
instituted solely for their convenience and good— 
they were sternly reproved, that they “expected too 
much of Government”—“that it was the daty of 
Government to take care of iself.” Is it strange 
that, under such auspices, the Government should 
have become corrupt in all its ramifications; the 
Treasury should -have been given upto plunder 
and bankrupicy; the national defences abandoned; 
our foreign intercourse neglected; the rights of our 
merchants trampled upon by our rivals, and our 
honor tarnished; our currency in hopeless disorder; 
ou credit and commerce prostrate; and our sys- 
tem fast changing its character of a representative 
Democracy to an elective monarchy? Is it wonder- 
ful that the American people have given to the 
power that caused all this such a signal overthrow? 
Let its fate be a beacon-light for all future Admi- 
nisirations, warning them to keep afar from its prin- 
ciples and its measures. 4 

But, si, there are other large existing demands 
against the Treasury. The Administration chair. 
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man of the Committee on Finance inthe Senate 
(Mr. Wraricut] concedes that we owe by treaty 
stipulation with ceriain Indian tribes, ¢2,300,000. 
Our Government is bound to advance the money 
and vest it in annuities for their benefit; and the 
convenant we have made with these poor sons of 
the forest has long been in a state of infraction. 
The sums we owe other tribes augment our Indian 
debt largely above $3,000,000. The amount of 
unsatisfied balances, growing out of the Florida 
war, our contracts for fortifications, for army sup- 
plies, and for nurherous other objects, who at pre- 
sent, can number the aggregate? ‘Ihe systematic 
concealment, the thick veil, which this Adminis. 
tration has always thrown over such “secrets of 
State,” must be rent before it can be told; but the 
mos! intelligent members of Congresss compute it 
at from seven to ten millions. So that, beyond the 
estimates of the Secretary of the Treasury, there 
are present urgent claims against the Govern- 
ment for debt due, and for the most essential pub- 
lic service, amounting to about $20,000,000. If it 
be even possible to drag on a miserable, dishonora- 
ble existence for another year, with the aid of 
Treasury notes, is it wise and statesman-like to 
do it, without creating other and permanent sources 
of revenue? This responsibility cannot be post- 
poned much longer, and yet no legislation that 
can reasonably take place at the next regular ses- 
sion can provide for it, with any practical effect, 
short of eighteen months, By the provision of the 
compromise act, the credit of three and six months 
for the principal amount of duties will continue 
uatil July, 1842; any which might be imposed at 
the next session upon luxuries could not possibly 
be available sooner than the ensuing midsummer, 
and no considerable amount before the fall and 
winter following. ‘Then, postpone the action of 
Congress upon this subject twelve months longer, 
and it will throw together upon the ‘Treasury all 
existing unsatisfied balances, and the present 
heavy deficiency in the revenue for two years. 
The raies of duties will necessarily have to be 
higher than they might now be affixed, as they 
must be sufficient not only for the annual expendi- 
ware, but for the liquidauon of all the debt that 
may in the mean time accumulate. But if we pro- 
veed at once to meet the difficulties of our position, 
Ve mitigate a cause that must necessarily produce 
sune agitation and charge in trade and business; 
ald there is time yet for reasonable notice to be 
albwed to our importing merchants, before any 
new law might be made to take effect. They 
coull then exercise a provident forecast, and 
modfy their importations according to the change 
prodtced by our legis|ation—a matter of vital in- 
terest to them, and by no means of indifference to 
the country. 

. Thenecessity upon Congress to raise more re- 
venue h indisputable, and is daily becoming more 
urgent; aad now is the time, the appropriate time, 
to enter upon it. There cannot, in reason, be 
any quesijon in relation to this matter, except as 
to the mote by which itis to be done. There is 
but a solitary gentieman in the House who has 
proposed direct taxation, and, notwithstanding it 
may have here a few more triends, it is not 
seriously tobe considered. It is the most expensive, 
vexatious, and oppressive formof taxation. It is 
in confliction with all the habits and feelings of the 
American people, and they will not and ought not 
to submit to it, exceptin time of war, or some other 
extraordinary aad pressing emergency. The with- 
drawal of the depoxites from the States is, if, possi- 
ble, more objectionable; because that measure was 
intended and regarded at the time as but another 
mode of distributing the proceeds of the sales of 
the public lands; and it was only prejudice against 
the measure designed expressly for that purpose, 
which had previously passed both Houses by 
the most decisive majorities, and its distinguished 
author, that prevented it from being so in form as 
weil as in substance. The money had resulted 
from the sales of the lands; it of right belonged to 
the States, and they have so used it. If Congress 
were to reclaim these deposites, it would be re- 
quiring from the States that which is theirs, and 
which they could not return to the United States 


Treasury only by the most grievous direct taxation 
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upon the people’ The resort must be to the Jong 
approved and appropriate form ot duties upon im- 
portations, By the terms of the compromise ac’, 
silks, wines, and other articles of luxury were 
nearly wholly exempted from duties, because none 
of them were manulactured or prod jiced in the Uni- 
ted States; aod the chief amouat of revenue raised 
by imposts was placed upon articles that come in 
competition with American manufactures. This 
arrangement was made to afford to our own manu- 
facturers more protection than would have been 
provided for if the revenue by duties had been 
distributed among all our subjects of importation. 
The compromise further declared that the duties 
then in existence, (about twenty per cent.) should 
be reduced ten per cent. per annum until December 
next, when half of the remaining excess above that 
rate should abate; and on the 30th day of June, 
1842, the other half should a'socome off. No ad- 
ditional duties were to be imposed upon luxuries, 
unieés the revenue should prove deficient. The 
effect of this arrangement was, that the articles of 
import that pay the great mas; of revenue are 
mostly necessasies; and by its subsequent cperation, 
in reducing the rates of duty by annua! instalments, 
there has been, and will be from this time forth, 
a heavy deficiency in the revenue. Will Congress 
meet it by imposing duties upon luxuries equMto 
those that are now paid by protected articles, or 
will we spread it over all our importations, without 
regard to the existing tariff, or add it to the bur- 
den that now exists upon necessaries?’ It seems to 
me to be only necessary to state these propositions 
to enable gentlemen to choose between them; aud 
I am astonished that there is any diversily of judg- 
ment upon the subject. A tax upop luxuries will 
fall principally upon the wealthy and the prodigal; 
nor have they been cheapened to any person since 
they have been admitted almost free. The consu- 
mers of necessaries may well object to any more 
burdens upon them until luxuries are made to pay 
at least equivalent duties; and this would seem to 
be more ageeabie to the South, since they would 
fall equally upon every section of the United States 
according to its consumption. But put them upon 
articles similar to those made in our Northern 
manufactories, and you necessarily increase the 
price of the products of that portion cf the people 
of the United Siates, and give them a profit not 
shared by those whose industry is not employed in 
the same pursuits. 

But the North does not insist upon this. Its en- 
lightened representatives on this floor, in a spirit of 
justice and good feeling, have most distinctly ex- 
pressed their concurrence in the project of im- 
posing upon ail luxuries the same rate of duties 
as now exist upon protected articles; or they are 
willing for the additional burden to be thrown upon 
the latter, at the option of gentlemen from other 
sections of the Union. Itis a principle of justice, 
ani wise policy too, that all taxes ought, as far as 
practicable, to be paid according to the ability of 
those upon whom they are imposed. 1 avow my- 
self in favor, then, of the amendment of ihe gentle- 
man from New York, [Mr. Baanarp,}] which pro- 
poses to borrow ten millions of doliars by direct 
loan, and to !ay duties upon luxuries, to meet the 
deficiency in our revenue, A direct joarf is al- 
ways the most honest, and would now be the 
cheapest mode of raising the money. It is a trans- 
action without any concealment or mystification, 
and overtly informsthe peuple of the true condi- 
tion of the Treasury. The issue of Treasury notes 
is an indirect and insidious mode of borrowing 
money. Ithas been chosen during the last four 
years for the purpose, and is weil caiculated to 
evade responsibility, and to hide from the people 
the real condition of their affairs. How many Ame- 
rican citizens, particulaly friends of the present Ad- 
ministration, will credit the statement that, by the 
agency of Treasury noles, it has, since 1837, 
borrowed $25,000,000; and, by the bill now under 


consideration, is proposing $5,000,000 of additienal 
loan. It ought only to be atiempted when all the 


usual modes of borrowing money have failed. In- 


stead of alleviating, it increases the burdens upon 
the Treasury, by charging it with the interest 
which the notes bear, and ail the heavy incideatal 
expenses of their issue, But when there has been 
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a growing deficiency of the revenue for four years, 
and, in addition to its annual produce, Mr. Van 
Buren has expended twenty-five millions of Trea- 
sury notes, the fourth instalment of the deposites 
with the States, amounting to upwards of nine mil- 
lions, the surplus of more than six millions which 
was in the Treasury when he came into office, the 
seven millions of Government s'ock in the late 
Bank of the United States, beingan aggregate of 
extraordinary means of more than $47,000,000; 
and when the ordinary receipts of the Treasury 
are about to fall off $10,000,000 annually, and 
the condition of the country and its great interests 
are in such a deplorable condition—for the Presi- 
dent and his finance Secretary to propose no 
remedy for this state of things but another issue 
of five millions of Treasury notes, and for the 
majority of Congress to refuse any other provision 
for it, prove an enormity of faction, a flagitious 
desertion of duty, a_reckless distegard of con- 
sequences, that ought fo draw upon them the un- 
mitigated reprobatien of the whole American peo- 
ple. When the friends of the next Adminisira- 
tion became dominant in Congress, they will 
march steadily forward to meet every proper re- 
sponsibility. Whilst they always have been, and 
never will cease to be, animated by true principles 
ofeconomy, they are not to be frightened from 
theic propriety by a senseless cry about it. They 
understand that governmental economy does not 
consist in expending the smallest sums of money, 
but in producing the greatest amount of necessary 
and useful results from the same means. They 
have seen this nation, with right hearty good will, 
pouring forth countless treasure to vindicate her 
rights and to redress her wrongs; and they are 
proudly conscious that their constituents will hold 
them now to the performance, within the Constitu- 
tuon, of every thing that shall be required by their 
safety, their prosperity, their honor; their glory. 
Whilst we avow our willingness te raise millions 
for those high and necessary purposes, we pro- 
claim not one cent for spoils and plander. 


— 

















SPEECH OF MR. NISBET, 
OF GEORGIA, 


In the Howse of Hepresentatives, January 22, 1841. 
On the Treasury Note bill. 


Mr. Cuaiaman: I voted during the last session 
of Congress for the issue of Treasury notes. I 
was then satisfied of the power of the Legislature 
to contract a loan upon this plan. I am still con- 
vinced of the power. I can now see no constitu- 
tional objection to it. Having then presented my 
views upon this subject, to that argument I have 
nothing to add, and from it nothing to subtract. I 
was Willing then to exercise the power, avowing 
that, because of the- seductive, easy, and deceptive 
character of this mode of raising money, it should 
be resorted to with great care, and only in cases of 
exireme necessity. Suchacase, I believed, was 
then presented. The Government was, as was 
conceded on every hand, upon the verge of bank- 
raptcy. She could not wait for any less rapid 
measure of extrication than the prompt one pro- 
posed. I was cunstrained to come to the rescue of 
the Treasury, and relieve it from monetary and po- 
litical dishonor. The obligations of patriotism, 
irrespective of all party views, required it. In a 
like case of emergency, my conduct will be of like 
character. Whether, therefore, I shall vote for the 
bill now before the committee, depends upon the 
necessity which may be shown now (o exist to raise 
five millions of dollars at once. It is not questioned 
that the Government will need this sum in addition 
to the revenues which will accrue from all ordi- 
nary sources during the year 1841. The chairman 
of the Ways and Means [Mr. Jongzs] admits that 
there will be a deficiency, but calls it temporary, 
and assures us that it will be reimbursed in the last 
quarter’s income. The Secretary of the Treasury 
takes similar grounds. Indeed, the very proposi- 
tion of the officers of finance to borrow money as- 
sumes both the want and the inability of the usual 
resources to supply it. To justify my support, 
however, I shall require the gentlemen to show that 
the exigencies of the Treasury are so imperiout 


ihat they cannot await the process of @ pesmanene 
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and wise system of revenue. This they will 
scarcely be able to show: for, however deeply the 
Government may have been involved by the ab- 
surd and temporizing expedients and experiments 
of Mr. Van Buren and his friends, I believe it may 
be relieved without resort to a measure of always 
doubtful expediency. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to discuss the 
financia! administration of the party now expiring. 
I do not intend to show up its errors of theory, and 
its infidelity in practice—to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of a national debt—the amount or the mode 
of its grigin and augmentation. Ido not propose 
to analyze the mystic and oracular report of the 
Secretary, whose external aspect is so fair, and 
whose secret meanings are so various and preg- 
nant. Other gentlemen have done allthis, That 
the Government is in debt is a postulate—the only 
mooted points are the amounts and the mode of 
payment. The amount gas been variously esti- 
mated from eight to sixteen millions of dollars. It 
is to the manuer in which the money should be 
raised to discharge this debt, and also for the usual 
purposes of the Government, that I propose ad- 
dressing myself. This inquiry is important, be- 
cause it involves the permanent financial system 
of the coming Administration; and to Southern 
statesmen, the vila! question, how far and in what 
form the revenue isto be raised by duties on im- 
ports. The tariff, the compromise act, the rights 
aud feelings of the South, are therefore brought in- 
to the discussion. Upon the question of a revision 
of the tariff, nor as to the origin, effect, and main- 
tenance of the act of 2d March, 1833, known as 
ihe compromise, would I have said one word, but 
or the course of argument and remark indulged in 
by my friend from South Carolina, (Mr. Ratt.) 
To him I hope to be able to reply successfully. 

Sir, as a member of the Harrison party, I would 
discard shifts and financial subterfuges. I am for 
adopting, in the very outset of the new Adminis- 
tration, a system which will pay the debt entailed 
upon the State, and keep her out of debt—a system 
that shall be equal to a supply in a uniform way of 
all the wants of an economical Administration. 
The reliance of this Government for revenue is 
upon, Ist, the public domain; 2d, direct taxation; 
and 3d, imposts. Should the usage of the Govern- 
ment for past years, in relation to the public lands, 
continue to be its policy for years to come, and they 
should be brought into market on the most favora- 
ble terms, reasoning from the past to the future, 
three million dojlars must be the extent of income 
from that quarter. The expenditures of the Go- 


, vernment cannot fall below twenty millions an- 


nually. A very small part, therefore, of the 
annual wants of the State can be realized from 
the public domain. But, sir, how long shall we 
receive this small revenue from lands? Who 
shall tell us the destiny of the vast terri- 
tory of the Union? Who soseer-like as to predict 
its disposition? Afew years may wi'ness the total 
joss of this magnificent mine of wealth; scattered 
to the winds, dissipated to feed the aspirations of 
unhallowed ambition; a bone ever which the mad 
zealots of party fight; an interest which we may 
live tosee sold to buy the bauble, the Presidency, 
to amuse for a moment some spoiled child of pow- 
er. ‘The new States claim it even now as their 
own, and threaten to seize it with the strong arm of 
their outnumbering representation under the next 
census. And leaders of party—one at least— 
would conciliate this Warwick power of seiting up 
and pulling down Presidents, by substantially giv- 
ing what it asks, and transferring the tile to these 
lands to the new States in which they lie, alleging 
as a reason that, it we do not give them the lands 
they will soon have the power to take them; thus 
violating a trust to avoid a robbery. Or this rich 
legacy of the old States, either given in their muni- 
licence, or bought with their blood and treasure 
may be squandered by a spendthrift trustee in pre- 
enplion privileges to foreign iuymigrants, invited 
by Democratic cupidity for power to come and rule 
over us, and paid outof a fund not its own. to 
siemp Upon our system either the impulsiveness of 
revoluuonary mobs or the despotism of European 
dynasties. Or, it may be, the States, distrusting 
xe fidel.ty of the Government in the management 
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of this trust fand, all charges upon it having been 
paid, will divide its proceeds, as they have a tight 
to do, equitably among themselves. 

I will not now, Mr. Chairman, pause to dis- 
cuss, as others have done, the distribution bill of 
Mr. Cray. Sufficient to the day will be the du- 
ties it may bring with it. I advert to these mea- 
sures, in relation to the public Jands, for the sole 
purpose of showing that from them we have no 
certainty of deriving revenue to any amount what- 
ever.* 

The gentleman from South Carolina is the only 
statesman of the age who has approved direct tax- 
ation, in time of peace, as a mode of raising the 
public moneys. He stands alone in this regard. 
He, with his usual independence of thought and 
action, has ventured to recommend direct taxes in- 
stead of indirect taxation by duties on imports. 
But, sir, bis system is revolting to the feelings of 
our free people. They abhor it with all its edious 
machinery and throng of gatherers; its Executive 
patronage, its expensive execution, and its cruel 
exaciions. Jt is true that it may be plausibly said 
of it that it is the only plan of apportioning taxes 
with mathematical equality among the people; that 
it adjusts, rightly, the proportions of property and 

xation. But, sir, however fair may appear the 

asoning of its friends, when drawn out with ail 
the aid of figures, it is still true that, in a political 
sense, the scheme has the effect of vastly augment- 
ing the taxes of A and B against their consent, and 
of diminishing those of C and D, which, under a 
different system, they pay willingly. ‘Taxation by 
imposts is a voluntary system to a great extent; by 
direct imposition, one of constraint. The former 
levies its contributions upon consumption, which 
is great or small, according to the means of the 
citizen, his whim or caprice, his luxurious excesses, 
or his necessary wants. All the tax which the citi- 
zen pays over and above his necessary consumption 
is paid voluntarily; whereas the tax which the law 
directly levies must be paid with or without con- 
sumption. If, indeed, direct taxation, in time of 
peace, were right in pricciple, it would be in vain 
to attempt its adoption. You might as well expect 
te stamp leprosy upon the body physical, as direct 
taxes upon the body politic of this nation. 

Whenever, therefore, Mr. Chairman, we need 
more money to defray the necessary expenses of 
the Government, we must resort to imposts. This 
is the ancient, well-approved means, adopted by 
the wise fathers of the Commonwealth, and perse- 
vered in by every Administration from Washington 
to Van Buren. Gentlemen decry increased duties 
as at war with S ate right tenets. They cry tariff! 
tariff! and vainly, as 1 believe, strive to stir up the 
South upon this ancient alarm note. Sir, this un- 
reasoning, illiberal panic device has Jost its power 
atthe South. Its day has gone by; we have be- 
come so accustomed to the “extraordinary crises” 
of certain political leaders, that they are held pretty 
much as periodical matters of course. For myself, 
I have thrown off the shell of my political immatu- 
rity, and haply feel able to run or fly on my own 
account. Nor is my State, sir, in the leading- 
strings of any self-constituted director. She is free 
in her opinions as the winds of her own mountains, 
and steadfast as their granite foundations. 

I shall show, sir, 1 trust, that 1 advccate no tariff 
for protection; on the contrary, that the course | 
recommend is the best guaranty against it. The 
peopie who sentme here are, as they ever have 
been, utterly opposed to a tariff for protection. 





*The public lands were either ceded by the States within 
whose limits they lay to the General Government, or purchased 
(as Florida and Louisiana) with the common funds. In mosi of 
the compacts of cession, itis stipulated that the landsare to be 
applied to the payment of the national debt; and,when that is 
discharged, shall be held bythe Government forthe use of 
the United States. In the treaty of cession between Georgia 
and the Government of 1802, by which she relinquished the vast 
territory which constitutes the greater part of Alabama and 
Mississippi, it is provided that ths lands shall be charged with 
the payment of $1,250,000, and the costs of a few grants, and 
shall then be held for the use of the United States, herself in- 
cluded. So that, according to these compacts, particularly that 
of Georgia, the charges on the land being satisfied, it is clearly 
the right of the Government, if thought advisable, to distribute 
its proceeds among the States. All controversy, however, as to 
the power of Congress over the territory of the United States is, 
to my mind, settled by the Constitution, which in words, clothes 
Seneetas with the power to dispose of the territory of the United 
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That opposition is stern, unflinching, and univer. 
sal, and in times to come will know no abatement. 
No one from the South has advocated a tariff for 
protection. My able friend from South Carolina 
{Mr. Tnompson] has yielded no anti tariff principle, 
andI am ata loss to perceive why all this talk 
about anew tariff. If it be to arouse in advance 
public indignation against duties on luxuries for 
revenue, and thus forestall the public judgment, | 
am sure that gentlemen will probably fail of their 
object. My constituents, at least, have the power 
to discriminate between low duties for revenue, and 
high duties for protection. 

I am, sit, a strict constructionist—a very strict 
constructionist; a Pharisee of the Pharisees. The 
State right principles 1 profess have been brought 
into disrepute by the fierce extravagance of ultra 
leaders. As by some expounded, they become 
wholly impracticable, and, if at all available, make 
our system of Government too feeble. It is the 
habit of one distinguished name to bring almost 
every proposed power of the Federal Government 
within the range of aconsitutiona) doubt, and thus 
nullify its indispensable action. No one sustains 
himself with more dialectical ability; he decks his 
sophisiries in the beautiful robes of genius, and 
gives to them emphasis and impressiveness by the 
fiery zeal of his advocacy. He is still an unsafe 
leader, because the past has pioven that, with the 
same masterly ability, he has sustained the most 
antagonist policy. He is a changeling; and has 
the infirmity of being unconscious of it, or the 
hardihood to deny it in the face of the most demon- 
strative proof. His course is stilla blazing track 
in the firmament of politics; like the meteor, hav- 
ing no established orbit, but wheeling madly 
athwart the firmament. 

My idea of State rights is to deny to the Ge 
vernment all powers not expressly granted, and 
exercise fearlessly and freely these that are. Nor 
am I willing, with metaphysisal subtleties, to refite 
upon the conceded powers until their utility is re- 
soned away. Then, sir, the power to lay impogs 
is expressly granted. I am now ready, under te 
restrictions | propose to suggest, to use it. 

Before entering upon this branch of my agu- 
ment, allow me te digress but for a moment, forthe 
purpose of saying that the wasteful expenditurss of 
this Administration are to be attributed, in pat, to 
a careless or merely partisan selection of disbirsing 
agents; and that this is fully proven in tle vast 
sums expended in the conduct of the Seminoe war. 
The proximity of my own Siate to the Floriia line, 
and the part her citizens have borne in th¢ suffer- 
ings of that disastrous and doomed confict, con- 
flict, constrain me to know and condeyn its ma- 
nagement. My own Siate has not ben exempt 
from savage incursion, her villages hare been in 
some instances burnt, and her householdsbutchered. 
To us the parent Government has exicrded no pro- 
tection. Our own chivalry has repelled the foe. 

As to Florida, after years of sufferisg, she is still 
the victim of Indian craft and cruely; cf Federal 
incompetency or carelessness. Her Jands are un- 
tilled, and her tropical fields yield no fruits. The 
war-whcop wakes the slumber of infancy unto 
death; manhood and feminality are alike defence- 
less. The cottage of the wood:maa and the palace 
of the rich planter crumble before the torch of the 
incendiary. ‘I'he blood of the bravest and best has 
mingled with her yet unconquesed soil. And still 
the Yemasee warricr lingers in-his lair. The Se- 
minole herdes still roam over her plains, or skulk 
in her everglades, The war still rages, and the 
people suffer. These sufferings are so common, 
that they seem of late to attract no altention, and 
command no sympathy. ‘The complaints of Flori- 
da reach not the ear of power; her agonies touch 
not the hearts of her rulers. Money enovgh has 
becn expended in conquering these marauding sa- 
vages to clothe the ‘Tersitory in the bloom and 
beauty of art, science, and religion—a richer bloom 
by far than that which a genial climate begets upon 
her woods and fields. I make these renrarks, sir, 
not alone to record my condemnation of the past, 
but, if possible, also to enlist sympatby for the fu- 
ture. 

Assuming that there is a debt of the Government 
to be paid, and that the income is not equal ta the 
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wanis of the Government, it is my conviction that 
resort must be had to an increase of cuties upon 
luxuries, which, by the compromise act, are free, 
or bear a less rate of duty than 20 percent. Such 
an increase will not be in violation of that act, but 
in compliance with ene of ils express stipalations, 
I do not make void, but establish the compromise. 
And the great reason why I would thus early com- 
mence the imposition of duties is, that the act of 
1833, not merely until its own limitations shall re- 
peal it, but through generations to come, in all its 
conservative stipulations, may become the perma- 
nent policy of the country. 

Before proceeding to show that an increase of 
duties is provided for in the act of 1833, I beg 
leave to say that I consider that act in the light of 
a compact, and that Southern interes's, more if 
possible than Northern, require it to be so held, 
and as such religiously maintained. It is an 
agreement founded in concession. It provides 
guaranties in behalf of the free trade principles of 
the South. It originated in an imperious political 
necessity; it was devised in wise and patriotic coun- 
sels; and its result was the arrest of civil strife in 
its incipiency. I need not recite its history, de- 
pict the cvils it prevented, or aggravate the dangers 
to our Union which it avoided. The passions of 
that day have cooled down, and we may look 
back upon it with reason’s unclouded eye. The 
then dense clond of war, andthe fogs and winds 
and lightnings which it engendered, have passed 
away, and we now see, not darkly, but traly, the 
political heavensand earth. That was in facta 

crisis. All men feltit tobe so. Andin its mo- 
ment of utmost and most fearful interest the mas- 
ter spirit of that day came to us, the bird of recon- 
ciliation, with the olive bough in his beak. The 
fiery and proud spirits of the South accepted the 
»verture of harmony, and this act was the result. 
t is an agreement, sir, not to subsist for its term 
legislative being only, but settling principles of 
perpetual obligation. The gentleman who has 
jist taken his seat [Mr. Ruerr] denies that it is 
Oligatory upon us. He says, and says truly, that 
th Congress of 1833 could not bind that of 1841; 
ani that the act is now subject to repeal. Sir, I 
kmw one Congres:, by a mere acti of legislation, 
camot bind another. The gentleman is right 
teclnicaily; but, sir, the act of 33 is binding ina 
higher view of the subject. It is obligatory ac- 
cordng to all the requirements of good faith, honor, 
and nesty. In what light did the men of that day 
view (i? Did not the Nullifiers of South Carolina 
acceptit as satisfactory? Did they not haul down 
their galmetto banner, rescind their ordinances, 
and disand their forces?’ Yes, sir, they did. And 
it was %pon sufficient consideration; or otherwise 
they are’pen to the imputation of abandoning re- 
creantly he lofty ground they had taken. 

(Mr. Baxrr here remarked that Mr. Calhoun 
avowed, @the time of its passage, that he did not 
hold the a¢ of °33.so far obligatory as notto be 
subject to reeal or modification.] 

It matte not, sir; be accepted it, and so did 
his friends; md they have acquiesced in its provi- 
sions from tht day to this—all, sir, except my 
friend, (Mr. kastt}] He, I know, never did ac- 
cept it. He, to uve a phrase peculiar to a man at 
the other end 6; this Capitol,) ‘‘solitary and alone,” 
resisted, in the midst of his friends, the rescinding 
the celebrated Curolina ordinances. He is, there- 
fore, now consistant. 

Viewing it, thea, as a compact, one of its stipu- 
lations is in the folowing words, to wit: 

“Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be so con- 
struedas to preventthe passage of any act prior to the 30th 
day of June, 1842, in thecontingency either of excess or defi- 
ciency of revenue, altering the rates of duties on articles which, 
pe soe aforesaid act of 14th July, 1032, are subject to a less rate 
of dutv than 20 per cent.ad valorem, in such manner as not to 


exceed that rate, and soasto adjust the revenue to either of said 
contingencies.” —See sec. 6, act 1833. 


The 30th June, 1842, is the time at which the 
compromise act expires. Before that time, you 
perceive, sir, that provision is made for altering 
the rate of duties, in the contingency of excess or 
deficiency of revenue; that is, if before the 30:h of 
Jane, 1842, the wants of ihe Government should re- 
quire more money than would be raised under the act, 
provision is made for supplying that want by the 
imposition of additional duties. Not only so, but 
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the act itself prescribes the articles upon which the 
duties shall be imposed, and limits the height of 
them. Such 1s the contract. The contingency an- 
ticipated has, in fact, occurred; there is a deficiency 
of revenue; the debts of the Government cannot 
be paid. Indeed, independent of any debt, the or- 
dinary wants of an economical Administration can- 
not be supplied by the revenue which is forthcom- 
ing under the act. The income of the Govern- 
ment is still to be reduced by the necessary opera- 
tion of that act, because it cuts down all daties, by 
30th June, 1842, to 20 percent. Each following 
year, the deficiency will increase, necessarily, until 
1842. And, making all allowance for increased 
importations, I have no idea but that the deficiency 
in both 1841 and 1842 will be very great. Now, sir, 
it is to supply this deficiency, and pay the national 
debt, that 1 would lay new duties, Are we not per- 
mitted, nay, sir, is it not one of the imperative ob- 
ligations of the compact, to do so? What becomes, 
then, of the idea of gentlemen, that we interfere 
with the compromise. These demonstrations, I ap- 
prehend, are designed only to excite a uniform op- 
position to what, I trust, will be the policy of the 
Harrison party in relation to revenue. That poli- 
cy, I believe, ought and will be to raise the money 
necessary, by imposts upon luxuries that are un- 
protected, in addition to the amount that may come 
in, according to the minimum rates, under the act 
of 1833. It would seem, sir, that the manufac- 
turers themselves, if any body, ought to complain 
of a disregard of the compromise; yet they com- 
plain not. The’ complaint comes from the alarm- 
ists of the South; that South which, I am prepared 
to show, holds a deeper stake in the solemn gua- 
ranties of the compromise than any other section 


-of the Union. 


By the section of the act of 1833 which I have 

read, you will perceive that the articles made du- 
tiable by new legislation are such as, by the act of 
1832, bear a less rate of duty than 20 per cent. ad 
valorein. Upon no other articles can you lay du- 
ties; and it is only upon them, or rather principally 
upon such articles as bear no daty, that a duty is 
proposed to be laid. Of course, no free article is 
protected, nor are such as bear a duty of less than 
twenty per cent.; for it is admitted that even twen- 
ty per cent. affords no protection. If, there‘ore, 
you this day readjust the duties on this class of ar- 
ticles, you pass no tariff act for protection; and 
such rate of duty as I am willing to lay, such as 
would raise ample revenue, would not at all affect 
even the importation. 
Those articles upon which ,it is proposed to lay 
duties are silks and wines, and some others, being 
luxuries. The importation of silks from France is 
very great. The average imports from France and 
her West India dependencies annually amount to 
about $11,000,000. Tis enormous trade pays no 
tax. It would seem but reasonable from this 
source to realize revenue, But it is said by the 
gentleman from South Carolina (Mr. Rnerr) that 
a duty upon silks would injure the South. His ar- 
gument is brifly this: A duty upon goods imported 
from a foreign State affects cur own exports to that 
State, by reducing them. France is a market for 
the cotton of the South, which she pays four by 
sending us her silks and wines; if we tax her silks 
and wines, it will operate as a tax upon the export 
of cotton, and thereby reduce the amount of it. 

Let us look into this argument, and see how far 
the principle assumed be true, and how far it is ap- 
plicable to the trade between the United States and 
France. The pesition, I conceive, sir, is just in 
two contingencies. If the duties upon the imports 
are so large as to amount to a prohibition, it may 
be conceded at once that it will, ia ordinary cases, 
prevent exportation; or, if the exports and imports 
are eq val to the extent that the duty diminishes the 
importation by lessening the consumption, will 
usually, though by no means necessarily, redace 
the export. Now, the argument of the gentleman 


seemed to assume that we propose to lay such a’ 


duty on silks as would amount to a prohibition, 
and upon that assumption there might be force in 
it. Bat not so; no one has dreamed of such a du- 
ty. The highest rate of duty suggested by any one 
is twenty per cent.; and I believe half that amount 
would be sufficient. The gentleman has wholly 
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failed to show that such duties would affect at all 
the consumption of silks in the United States, No, 
sir; a moderate duty would not at a}! affect the im- 
port, because the consumption would be undimi- 
nished. Our belles and beauties, our dames and 
their daughters, will still ourish in flounees, fur- 
belows and silks. ‘The wealthy, who are the con- 
sumers mainly of silk goods, would not regard a 
small increase of price. Pride, fashion, and vani- 
ty, would still ask their supplies, and take no de- 
nial. 

If the gentleman will lay duty on no article tha! 
is paid for in whole or in part by American cot- 
tons, why then he will never Jay one; His position 
will drive him necessarily from imposts to direct 
taxation; for he knows well that cotton, in our 
commerce with the world, pays, in some degree, 
and indeed in great part, for all our innports. 
When asked by his volleague [Mr. Trompson] to 
name an articie that was not so paid for, my friend 
was wisely silent. 

Nor, sir, are the imports from and exports to 
France so nearly equal as toendanger our cotton 
trade. On the contrary, the balance of trade is 
largely against us. And this fact must demolish 
wholly the argument of the gentleman. The en- 
tire export from the United Siates to France, com- 
posed principally of cotton, rice, and tobacco, 
amounts to about $19,000,000; and the importa- 
tions from France and her West India dependen- 
cies to about $33,000,000—leaving a balance 
against us of $14,000,000; which balance is paid 
by an export of specie. Now, sir, before it is pos- 
sible te affect our cotton trade with France, the 
consumption, and, consequently, the importation, 
of her silks and wines, &c. must be reduced more 
than $14,000,000. No rate of duty that I shall 
ever consent to impose, and none that an economi- 
cal Administration may demand, can ever thus les- 
sen the importation of French goods, 

Again, sir, the cotton which we send to France 
is consumed by her own people principally, and 
that demand must continue irrespective of any fo- 
reign demand for ber silks and wines. And con- 
ceding, only for the sake of the argument, that a 
duty as proposed would lessen the consumption of 
silks, I believe in the same ratio wou!d it increase 
the consumption of cotton fabrics. Ifsilks are ex- 
cluded, cotton will become the apparel of the rich 
as well asthe poor. We are under no obligation, 
either, sir, of commercial courtesy to France; for 
she levies a duty at her own poris upon American 
cottons—and that a discriminating duty, it being 
more than she levies upon Egyptian cotton. 

Now, sir, inasmuch as the Government is in 
debt, you must either pay its obligations honestly or 
continue them by loans; to pay them, the present 
and prospective income is inadequate. You must, 
therefore, open up new sources of income. What 
will be your resori? Doubtless new duties upon 
imports; and,if driven to this, you are to deter- 
mine wkether you will impose them upon luxuries, 
which are free, or increase them upon necessaries, 
already heavily burdened; that is, whether you wilt 
tax the rich or the poor. Will you grind the poor 
man’s face by your legislation, and mollify the 
sleek cheek of wealth with the oil of exemption? 
Sir, I never have raised shouts to poverty, enlisting 
its honest zeal in behalf of either men or measures 
—decrying its imaginary oppressions and alienating 
the different orders of society. I have never la- 
bored to arm the poor against the rich, to array 
vice against virtue, and ignorance against know- 
ledge. Ihave considered a diversity of estate an 
unavoidable condition of all socia! organization, 
and that one of the highest obligations of patriotism 
is to improve all grades, and, if pos-ible, to harmo- 
nize all orders of men. I have ever claimed, and 
shall always claim, that American citizens shall be 
equal under the law. It was said in triumph in 
France, at the adoption of her amended constitu- 
tion, “all Frenchmen are equal under the law.” It 
was not the fact. I doubt if France ever realizes 
so almost divine a consummation. We,sir, with 
more propriety, claim for all our people political 
equality. We practise, with nearer approaches to 
truthfulness, the sublime doctrines of civil equality; 
and yet we have not attained to this high state of po- 
liteal perfectibility, Our people are unequally taxed. 
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and wise system of revenue. This they will 
scarcely be able to show: for, however deeply the 
Government may have been involved by the ab- 
surd and temporizing expedients and experiments 
of Mr. Van Buren and his friends, I believe it may 
be relieved without resort to a measure of always 
doubtful expediency. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not propose to discuss the 
financia! administration of the party now expiring. 
I do not intend to show up its errors of theory, and 
its infidelity in practice—to demonstrate the exist- 
ence of a national debt—the amount or the mode 
of its origin and augmentation. Ido not propose 
to analyze the mystic and oracular report of the 
Secretary, whose external aspect is so fair, and 
whose secret meanings are so various and preg- 
nant. Other gentlemen have done allthis, That 
the Government is in debt is a postulate—the only 
mooted points are the amounts and the mode of 
payment. The amount gas been variously esti- 
mated from eight to sixteen millions of dollars. It 
is to the manner in which the money should be 
raised to discharge this debt, and also for the usual 
purposes of the Government, that I propose ad- 
dressing myself. This inquiry is important, be- 
cause it involves the permanent financial system 
of the coming Administration; and to Southern 
statesmen, the vital question, how far and in what 
form the revenue isto be raised by duties on im- 
ports. The tariff, the compromise act, the rights 
and feelings of the South, are therefore brought in- 
to the discussion. Upon the question of a revision 
of the tariff, nor as to the origin, effect, and main- 
tenance of the act of 2d March, 1833, known as 
ihe compromise, would I have said one word, but 
for the course of argument and remark indulged in 
by my frietid from South Carolina, [Mr. Raett.] 
To him I hope to be able to reply successfully. 

Sir, as a member of the Harrison party, I would 
discard shifts and financial subterfuges. I am for 
adopting, in the very outset of the new Adminis- 
tration, a system which will pay the debt entailed 
upon the State, and keep her out of debt—a system 
that shall be equal to a supply in a uniform way of 
all the wants of an economical Administration. 
The reliance of this Government for revenue is 
upon, lst, the public domain; 2d, direct taxation; 
and 3d, imposts. Should the usage of the Govern- 
ment for past years, in relation to the public lands, 
continue to be its policy for years to come, and they 
should be brought into market on the most favora- 
ble terms, reasoning from the past to the future, 
three million dojlars must be the extent of income 
irom that quarter. The expenditures of the Go- 
vernment cannot fall below twenty millions an- 
nually. A very small part, therefore, of the 
annual wants of the State can be realized from 
the public domain. But, sir, how long shall we 
receive this small revenue from lands? Who 
shall tell us the destiny of the vast terri- 
tory of the Union? Who soseer-like as to predict 
its disposition? A few years may wi'ness the total 
Joss of this magnificent mine of wealth; scattered 
to the winds, dissipated to feed the aspirations of 
unhallowed ambition; a bone over which the mad 
zealots of party fight; an interest which we may 
Jive tosee sold to buy the bauble, the Presidency, 
to amuse for a moment some spoiled child of pow- 
er. The new States claim it even now as their 
own, and threaten to seize it with the strong arm of 
their oulnumbering representation under the next 
census. And leaders of party—one at least— 
would conciliate this Warwick power of setting up 
and pulling down Presidents, by substantially giv- 
ing what it asks, and transferring the title to these 
lunds to the new States in which they lie, alleging 
as a reason that, if we do not give them the lands 
they willsoon have the power to take them; thas 
violating a wast to avoid a robbery. Or this rich 
legacy of the old States, either given in their muni- 
licence, or bought with their blood and treasure, 
may be squandered by a spendthrift trustee in pre- 
enption privileges to foreign immigrants, invited 
by Democratic cupidity for power to come and rule 
over us, and paid outof a fund not its own. to 
siamp Upon our system either the impulsiveness of 
revoluuonary mobs or the despotism of European 
dynasties, Or, it may be, the States, distrusting 
‘ie fidel.ty of the Government in the management 


of this trust fand, all charges upon it having been 
paid, will divide its proceeds, as they have a right 
to do, equitably among themselves. 

I will not now, Mr. Chairman, pause to dis- 
cuss, as others have done, the distribution bill of 
Mr. Cray. Sufficient to the day will be the du- 
ties it may bring with it. I advert to these mea- 
sures, in relation to the public Jands, for the sole 
purpose of showing that from them we have no 
certainty of deriving revenue to any amount what- 
ever.* 

The gentleman from South Carolina is the only 
statesman of the age who has approved direct tax- 
ation, in time of peace, as a mode of raising the 
public moneys. He stands alone in this regard. 
He, with his usual independence of thought and 
action, has ventured to recomme-* ~ — : 
stead of indirect taxation by ¢ 
But, sir, bis system is revolting 
our free people. ‘They abhor it 
machinery and throng of gathe 
patronage, its expensive exect 
exaciions. Jt is true that it May 
of it that it is the only plan of 
with mathematical equality amo 
it adjusts, rightly, the proportio 

xation. But, sir, however fai 

asoning of its friends, when ¢ 
the aid of figures, it is still trae / 
sense, the scheme has the effect - 
ing the taxes of A and B agains 
of diminishing those of C and] 
different system, they pay willi 
imposts is a voluntary system t 
direct imposition, ene of const 
levies its contributions upom « 
is great or small, according to 
citizen, his whim or ana 
or his necessary wants. th: 
zen pays over and above his ne: 
is paid voluntarily; whereas th 
directly levies must be d\ 
sumption. If, indeed, direct 
peace, were right in princi i 
to attempt its adoption. Youn 
te stamp leprosy upon the body 
taxes upon the body politic of t 

Whenever, therefore, Mr. ' 
more money to defray the nec 
the Government, we must feso 
is the ancient, well-approved | 
the wise fathers of the Comme 
vered in by every Administrati 
to Van Buren. Gentlemen d& 
as at war with S ate right tene 
tariff! and vainly, as 1 believe 
South upon this ancient alarn 
reasoning, illiberal panic devic 
at the South. Its day has gor 
come so accustomed to the *e 
of certaia political leaders, tha 
much as periodical matters of : 

I have thrown off the shell of | 

rity, and haply feel able to rm 

account. Nor is my State, 

strings of any self-constituted 

in her opinions as the winds of her Owa anvuniaims, 
and steadfast as their granite foundations. 

I shall show, sir, I trust, that I advccate no tariff 
for protection; oa the contrary, that the course | 
recommend is the best guaranty against it. The 
peopie who sent me here are, as they ever have 
been, utterly oppesed to a tariff for protection. 





*The public lands were either ceded by the States within 
whose limits they lay to the General Government, or purchaeed 
(as Florida and Louisiana) with the common funds. In mosi of 
the compacts of cession, itis stipulated that the landsare to be 
applied to the payment of the national debt; and,when that is 
discharged, shall be held bythe Government forthe use of 
the United States. In the treaty of cession between Georgia 
and the Government of 1802, by which she relinquished the vast 
territory which constitutes the greater part of Alabama and 
Mississippi, it is provided that ths Jands shall be charged with 
the payment of $1,250,000, and the costs of a few grants, and 
shall then be held for the use of the United States, herself in- 
cluded. So that, according to these compacts, particularly that 
of Georgia, the charges on the land being satisfied, it is clearly 
the right of the Government, if thought advisable, to distribute 
its proceeds among the States. All controversy, however, as to 
the power of Congress over the territory of the United States is, 
to my mind, settled by the Constitution, which in words, clothes 
= with the power to dispose of the territory of the United 
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That opposition is stern, unflinching, and univer. 
sal, and in times to come will know no abatement. 
No one from the South has advocated a tariff for 
protection. My able friend from South Carolina 
{Mr. Tnompson] has yielded no anti tariff principle, 
andl am ata loss to perceive why all this talk 
about anew tariff. If it be to arouse in advance 
public indignation against duties on luxuries for 
revenue, and thus forestall the public judgment, | 
am sure that gentlemen will probably fail cf their 
object. My constituents, at least, have the power 
to discriminate between low duties for revenue, and 
high daties for protection. 

I am, sir, a strict constructionist—a very strict 
constructionist; a Pharisee of the Pharisees. The 
State right. principles 1 profess have been brought 
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Jess. ‘The cottege of the woodeman and the palace 
of the rich planter crumble before the torch of the 
incendiary. ‘The blood of the bravest and best has 
mingled with her yet unconquesed soil. And still 
the Yemasee warricr lingers in-his lair. The Se- 
minole herdes still roam over her plains, or skulk 
in her everglades. The war still rages, and the 
people suffer. These sufferings are so common, 
that they seem of late to attract no altention, and 
command no sympathy. ‘The complaints of Fiori- 
da reach not the ear of power; her agonies touch 
not the hearts of her raleis. Money enovgh has 
been expended in conquering these marauding sa- 
vages to clothe the ‘Tersitory in the bloom and 
beauty of art, science, and religion—a richer bloom 
by far than that which a genial climate begets upon 
her woods and fields. I make these renrarks, sir, 
not alone to record my condemnation of the past, 
but, if possible, also to enlist sympatby for the fu- 
ture. 

Assuming that there is a debt of the Government 
to be paid, and that the income is not equal ta the 
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wanis of the Government, it is my conviction that 
resort must be had to an increase of cuties upon 
luxuries, which, by the compromise act, are free, 
or bear a less rate of duty than 20 percent. Such 
an increase will not be in violation of that act, bat 
in compliance with one of ils express stipalations. 
I do not make void, but establish the compromise. 
And the great reason why I would thus early com- 
mence the imposition of duties is, that the act of 
1833, not merely until its own limitations shall re- 
peal it, but through generations to come, in all its 
conservative stipulations, may become the perma- 
nent policy of the country. 

Before proceeding to show that an increase of 
duties is provided tor in the act of 1833, I beg 
leave to say that I consider that act in the light of 
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the other end dj this Capitol,) ‘‘solitary and alone,” 
resisted, in the midst of his friends, the rescinding 
the celebrated Girolina ordinances. He is, there- 
fore, now consistnt. 

Viewing it, thea, as a compact, one of its stipu- 
lations is in the folowing words, to wit: 

“Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be so con- 
strueda s to preventthe passage of any act prior to the 30th 
day of June, 1842, in thecontingency either of excess or defi- 
ciency of revenue, altering the rates of duties on articles which, 
¥ the aforesaid act of 14th July, 1032, are subject to a less rate 
of dutv than 20 per cent.ad valorem, in such manner as not to 


exceed that rate, and soasto adjust the revenue to either of said 
contingencies.” —See sec. 6, act 1833. 


The 30th June, 1842, is the time at which the 
compromise act expires. Before that time, you 
perceive, sir, that provision is made for altering 
the rate of duties, in the contingency of excess or 
deficiency of revenue; that is, if before the 30:h of 
Jane, 1842, the wants of the Government should re- 
quire more money than would be raised under the act, 
provision is made for supplying that want by the 
imposition of additional duties. Not only so, but 
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the act itself prescribes the articles upon which the 
duties shall be imposed, and limits the height of 
them. Such 1s the contract. The contingency an- 
ticipated has, in fact, occurred; there is a deficiency 
of revenue; the debts of the Government cannot 
be paid. Indeed, independent of any debt, the or- 
dinary wants of an economical Administration can- 
not be supplied by the revenue which is forthcom- 
ing under the act. The income of the Govern- 
ment is still to be reduced by the necessary opera- 
tion of that act, because it cuts down all duties, by 
30th June, 1842, to 20 percent. Each following 
year, the deficiency will increase, necessarily, until 
1842. And, making all allowance for increased 
importations, I have no idea but that the deficiency 
in both 1841 and 1842 will be very great. Now, sir, 
— ly this deficiency, and pay the national 
would Jay new duties. Are we not per- 
sir, is it not one of the imperative ob- 
the compact, to do so? What becomes, 
idea of gentlemen, that we interfere 
ipromise. These demonstrations, I ap- 
: designed only to excite a uniform op- 
hat, I trust, will be the policy of the 
rty in relation to revenue. That peli- 
, ought and will be to raise the money 
y imposts upon luxuries that are un- 
addition to the amount that may come 
g to the minimum rates, under the act 
: would seem, sir, that the manufac- 
elves, if any body, ought to complain 
rd of the compromise; yet they com- 
The’ complaint comes from the alarm- 
outh; that South which, I am prepared 
ds a deeper stake in the solemn gua- 
e compremise than any other section 
2. 
stion of the act of 1833 which I have 
Il perceive that the articles made du- 
w legislation are such as, by the act of 
less rate of duty than 20 per cent. ad 
Tpon no other articles can you lay du- 
s only upon them, or rather principally 
tticles as bear no daty, that a duty is 
be laid. Of course, no free article is 
T are such as beara duty of less than 
ent.; for it is admitted that even twen- 
affords no protection. If, there‘ore, 
readjust the duties on this class of ar- 
ass no tariff act for protection; and 
duty as I am willing to lay, such as 
ample revenue, would not at all affect 
ortation. 
cles upon which ,it is proposed to lay 
ks sud wines, and some others, being 
he importation of silks from France is 
The average imports from France and 
lia dependencies anaually amount to 
0,000. This enormous trade pays no 
wuld seem but reasonable from this 
alize revenue. But it is said by the 
om South Carolina (Mr. Rnerr) that 
silks Would injure the South. His ar- 
ify this: A duty upon goods imported 
yn State affects cur own exports to that 
ducing them. France is a market for 
me cottun of the South, which she pays four by 
sending us her silks and wines; if we tax her silks 
and wines, it will operate as a tax upon the export 
of cotton, and thereby reduce the amount of it. 
Let us look into this argument, and see how far 
the principle assumed be true, and how far it is ap- 
plicable to the trade between the United States and 
France. The position, I conceive, sir, is just in 
two contingencies. If the duties upon the imports 
are so large as to amount to a prohibition, it may 
be conceded at once that it will, in ordinary cases, 
prevent exportation; or, if the exports and imports 
are eqal to the extent that the duty diminishes the 
importation by lessening the consumption, will 
usually, though by no means necessarily, redace 
theexport. Now, the argument of the gentleman 


seemed tc assume that we propose to lay such a” 


duty on silks as would amount to a prohibition, 
and upon that assumption there might be force in 
it. But not so; no one has dreamed of sucha du- 
ty. The highest rate of duty suggested by any one 
is twenty per cent.; and I believe half that amount 
would be sufficient. The gentleman has wholly 
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failed to show that such duties would affect at all 
the consumption of silks in the United States. No, 
sir; a moderate duty would not at a!l affect the im- 
port, because the consumption would be undimi- 
nished. Our belles and beauties, our dames and 
their daughters, will still fourish in flounces, fur- 
belows and silks. ‘The wealthy, who are the con- 
sumets mainly of silk goods, would not regard a 
small increase of price. Pride, fashion, and vani- 
ty, would still ask their supplies, and take no de- 
nial. 

If the gentleman will lay duty on no article that 
is paid for in whole or in part by American cot- 
tons, why then he will never Jay one; His position 
will drive him necessarily from imposts to direct 
taxation; forhe knows well that cotton, in our 
commerce with the world, pays, in some degree, 
and indeed in great part, for all our imports. 
When asked by his colleague [Mr. Tromrson] to 
name an articie that was not so paid for, my fnend 
was wisely silent. 

Nor, sir, are the imports from and exports to 
France so nearly equal as toendanger our cotton 
trade. On the contrary, the balance of trade is 
largely against us. And this fact must demolish 
wholly the argument of the gentleman. The en- 
tire export from the United Siates to France, com- 
posed principally of cotton, rice, and tobacco, 
amounts to about $19,000,000; and the importa- 
tions from France and her West India dependen- 
cies to about $33,000,000—leaving a balance 
against us of $14,000,000; which balance is paid 
by an export of specie. Now, sir, before it is pos- 
sible te affect our cotton trade with France, the 
consumption, and, consequently, the importation, 
of her silks and wines, &c. must be reduced more 
than $14,000,000. No rate of duty that I shall 
ever consent to impose, and none that an econumi- 
cal Administration may demand, can ever thus les- 
sen the importation of French goods, 

Again, sir, the cotton which we send to France 
is consumed by her own people principally, and 
that demand must continue irrespective of any fo- 
reign demand for ber silks and wines. And con- 
ceding, only for the sake of the argument, that a 
duty as proposed would lessen the consumption of 
silks, I believe in the same ratio wou!d it increase 
the consumption of cotton fabrics. Ifsilks are ex- 
cluded, cotton will become the apparel of the rich 
as well asthe poor. Weare under no obligation, 
either, sir, of commercial courtesy to France; for 
she levies a duty at her own poris upon American 
cottons—and that a discriminating duty, it being 
more than she levies upon Egyptian cotton. 

Now, sir, inasmuch as the Government is in 


debt, you must either pay its obligations honestly or 
continue them by loans; to pay them, the present 


and prospective income is inadequate. You must, 
therefore, open up new sources of income. What 
will be your resort? Doubtless new duties upon 
imports; and,if driven to this, you are to deter- 
mine wkether you will impose them upon luxuries, 
which are free, or increase them upon necessaries, 
already heavily burdened; that is, whether you will 
tax the 1ich or the poor. Will you grind the poor 
man’s face by your legislation, and mollify the 
sleek cheek of wealth with the oil of exemption? 
Sir, I never have raised shouts to poverty, enlisting 
its honest zeal in behalf of either men or measures 
—decrying its imaginary oppressions and alienating 
the different orders of society. I have never la- 
bored to arm the poor against the rich, to array 
vice against virtue, and ignorance against know- 
ledge. Ihave considered a diversity of estate an 
unavoidable condition of all social organization, 
and that one of the highest obligations of patriotism 
is to improve all grades, and, if pos:ible, to harmo- 
nize all ordersof men. I have ever claimed, and 
shall always claim, that American citizens shall be 
equal under the law. It was said is triumph in 
France, at the adoption of her amended constitu- 
tion, “all Frenchmen are equal under the law.” It 
was not the fact. I doubt if France ever realizes 
so almost divinea consummation. We,sir, with 
more propriety, claim for all our people political 
equality. We practise, with nearer approaches to 
truthfulness, the sublime doctrines of civil equality; 
and yet we have not attained to this high state of po- 
liteal perfectibility, Our people are unequally taxed. 
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The burdens of Government are not equal, nor ai® 
the benefits. The juxuries of the rich, many olf 
them, pay no duty, whilst the necessities of the poor 
are all taxed. By the tariff laws of this Union, the 
silken drapery which envelopes the gorgeous couch 
of the rich man pays no tax; whilst the cold thin 
mattress and scant blankets of the poor bear a hea- 
vy duty. Strange, sir, yet true. I have always 
considered the exemption of luxuries as one of the 
anomalies of Reputlican legislation; and have 
wondered, ofien wondered, how so much of practi- 
cal oppression could have been so lorg tolerated. 
It is nowtime (o amend, if not atone for, the er- 
rors of the past. 

Gentlemen may talk of reform; we invite them 








to the work here. They are the friends of the poor, | 


now is the time most glorionsly to signalize their 
regard. We ask the poor man’s friend to attest the 
sincerity of his professions by his deeds. The wine 
that gladdens the heart of wealth, and maketh mer- 
ry the board of his festivity; the silks which high- 


bred women wear; and the spices which stimulate | 


the sated palate of the laxurious gourmand, are 
now proposed to be moderately taxed. Sir, you 
must do this, or raise your money from the over- 
wrought muscles, the blood and bones of laborious 
poverty. Weshall see, sir, who are in trath the 
friends of the poor. 

The rate of duty will be regulated by the amount 
of money required. Ihave already stated that I 
am opposed to all duties but for revenue; and I 
now say I will vote enly for so much revenue to be 
raised as will pay the expenses of an economical 
administratiqn. The expenditures of the Govern- 
ment ought and I hope will be reduced. We are 
not now called upon to vote any specific amount of 
dutes; the proposition is, that the Committee of 
Ways and Means be instructed to report what 
amount may be required. Sir, whenever this bill 
is brought forward, I shall not support it if it 
raises one dollar more than will pay the national 
debt and sustain the Government. The public 
debt must be first ascertained, and the estimates of 
the expenditure furnished. I am, therefore, pledged 
to support no bill which does not fa! within the 
positions I now assume. 

The member from South Carolina remarked 
that he was at a loss to know the reason why dn- 
ties were now preposed to be laid, until he heard it 
alleged in the Senate that more revenue weuld be 
necessary to supply the deficit in the public income, 
occasioned by the distribution of the proceeds of 
the public lands. For myself, I am influenced by 
no such reason. I am aware that it is said, and 
reiterated daily, that high tariffs and profuse ex- 
penditures, each begetting the other, will be among 
the leading measures of the new Acministration. 
For one, I do not believe it. Whether the distri- 
bution measure prevails or not, it is apparent to all 
that the Government must have more means. 
That necessity ought to be, by candid men, consi- 
dered as suilicient reason for a revision of our im- 
post laws, 

Mr. Chairman, ‘I have been greatly surprised to 
find leading Southern statesmen so williog to relax 
the obligations of the compromise; obligations so 
essential to Southern interests. I remarked before 
that, in that agreement, are to be found the strong- 
est guarantees against protective duties. In it are 
Stipulations conservative of Southern principles, 
Whether it was originally just to the South or not, 
it is useless now to acquire. She has acquiesced 
in it, and so have the manufacturers. Interests 
have grown up under it which we may not now 
rightfully disturb; the benefits provided for the 
North bave been secured. The manufacturing in- 
terests, I am induced to believe, are satisfied with 
the protection it affords them; they desire no 
change. And the time has arrived when the con- 
ditions favorable to the South are beginning to be 
operative. Our guarantees are now to be availa- 
ble; and shall we cast them off, by annulling the 
compac!? No, sir; rather let us ratify it anew, by 
now acting under its provisions. Whai are some 
of those conserva’ive guarantees? 1 cail your at- 
tention to one, sir, of vast moment, which, if faith- 
fully observed, will quiet forever the exciting and 
topic of protective duties. One of the covenants of 
phe contract is, that “until the 30th June, 1842, the 
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duties imposed by existing laws, as modified by 
this act, shall remain and continue to be collected; 
and from and after the day aforesaid, scch duties 
shall be laid for the purpose of raising such reve- 
nue as may be necessary to an economical admi- 
nistration of the Government.”—See 31 sec. act 
1833. 

Now, sir, you perceive that, by virtue of the 
compromise act, it is the solemn pledge of the par- 
ties thereto, that, from and after the 30th June, 
1842, no duties shall be laid but for revenue, Not 
only sc; but that the amount of such revenve sha!l 
be limited to the wants of an economical adminis- 
tration. 

The principle of protection is discarded. 
one can rise up after 42 and ask for protection. 
The North is estopped. 
the agreement, and demand that duties shall be 
limited to purposes of revenue; not only so, but 
that the revenue shall not exceed the limits of a 
just economy. 
never has been denied to Congress. 
a perversion of this power, sir, that my own State 
and ali tac South rebelled. It was the doctrine of 
protection, as held by the manufaciurers and those 
who represented them, that stirred the ire of my 
constituents and awakened the burning elequence 


of such men as Cobb and Crawford, McDaftie and | 


Hayne. 

Suppose, sir, that these principles shall prevail; 
that the compromise is observed; that duties in 
times to come shall be laid only for revenue; 
where is the politician so fastidious as to complain? 
Will not peace rule in our councils, and fraternal 
feeling pervade all sections? If, sir, economy in 
public aflairs, which shall confine appropriations 
to constitutional objects, and revenre only for the 
public wants, are the guiding stars of the Harri- 
son Administration, let no man fear that the ship of 
State will not sail over prosperous seas beneath be- 
nignant skies. Are gentlemen prepared to y,eld 
the obligatory power of the act of °33? To yield 
in the moment of victory the fruits of the war; to 
open again the fourtains of strife; to loose the 
elements of commotion, now happily tied up; and 
invite the storm and court the tempest? Now is 
the time for the Harrison party to identify itself 
with the principles of that act. They should be 
now affirmed; we ought to be committed upon 
them. And the most effeetual mode of identifica- 
tion is, to start our revenue system according to its 
provisions, by laying duties now on unprotected 
articles, Now is the time to stereotype the com- 
promise. 

To avoid a protective tariff, it is necessary to 
condemn it befure the compromise expires. I 
would proclaim it to the people of my own State. 
I desire it to be known all over that sunny land, 
from her mountains to the sea, that now is the 
lime fo act upon this great question. It was said 


in the late canvass, that Harrison, the honest, va- | 


liant, and successful Whig candidate, was a tariff 
man. The reply we made, sir, was, that he was 
in favor of the principles settled in the compromise. 
Upon this explanation we triumphed. And now 
who shall object, when he confiims what we then 
said of him? Of his friends, no one; of his ene- 
mies, of course all. 

We should not wait until afier June, °42, to 
arrange the revenue, because then it will be said, 
the compromise having ceased by its own limita- 
tions, the whole subject of protection is open. 
Attempt, then, to lay imposts, and you encounter 
the conflicting interests ot the whole Union, Every 
article of domestic manafacture will demand pro- 
tection; capital will wield its might against free 
trade; selfishness will clamor for legislative boun- 
ties. Discriminate, then, you must. Angry pas- 
sions will again mingle in your councils; State au- 
thority may again array itself against Federal law; 
the cannon of the Union may again be pointed 
against some Southern city, and there may be nene 
So potent as to command the jarring elements into 
peace. 
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ticipated in this deba'e, when it commenced; but, 

from the wide range which it has taken, bringing 

within its scope, as it does, all the great and mo- 

mentous questions, either directly or remotely con- 

nected with it, I have been forced by a sense of 
duty to those whom I have the honor to represent 

on this floor, to give to the committee and to the 

country the reasons which shall govern my action 

on the measure now under discussion. Bat, sir, I 

do not rise to address you with the vain expecta- 
tion of influencing, in any great degree, the action 
of the honorable members of this House; my only 
object is to give my views in relation to the vari- 
ous and important measures which now engage the 
attention of ih's committee and the whole country. 
I shall not debate this questionas a Van Bnren 
ora Harrson man, but as an American and a 
freeman. Sir, we have now before us higher and 
far more important duties to discharge than simply 
to labor for the petty triumphsof a party. We should 
remember that, if we have a party to serve, we 
have also a common glorious country to love. 
Then, Mr. Chairman, I hope we shall proceed 
fairly and candidly to the investigation of the con- 
dition of the National Treasury, without any party 
bias, and with the most ardent desire to pre- 
serve inviolate the plighted faith of the Go- 
vernment. This can only be done by pro- 
viding, and providing speedily, the means for 
the payment of our just debts; for that 
there is at this time a deficiency in the Trea- 
sury all parties admit. The only grounds upon 
which a diversity of opinion exists are, in relation, 
Ist, 'o the character of the deficiency, whether it 
be permanent or temporary; 2dly, in relation to the 
amount of that deficiency; and, 3dly, as to the best / 
means of supp'ying the deficit, whether by the issue / 
of Treasury notes, or by a direct loan. We are 
told, Mr. Chairman, that the deficiency in the reves 
nue is only temporary, and that the accruing reve- 
nue during the present year “will relieve the Trea- 
sury of all embarrassment.” This we have been 
told, from time to time, ever since the present A 
ministration resorted to the miserable and dangero 
expedient of issuing Treasury notes. When t 
Secretary of the Treasury, in October, 1837, at 
extra sesssion, asked of Congress the power to isge 
ten millions of Treasury notes, we were then tid 
that this issue was to supply a temporary de 








tary again asked permission to issue ten mi 
more of Treasury notes, under the same falsfand 
specious pretext that the issue was only inten to 
meet a temporary deficit; and again in 18% the 
same law was extended under the same siren ong of 
temporary deficit; and yet again in 1840 Qngress 
was called upon to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to issue five millions of Treagiry notes 
to-supply a temporary deficiency in the/revenue; 
and now we are called on to authorize thgissuing of 
five miliions of Treasury notes, and stilfbe cry is, 
a temporary deficit. Sir, this deficit gnacks too 
strongly of eternal duration to be very/ransient or 
temporary in its character. If the pregnt deficien- 
cy may be called temporary, every d@t which this 
Gevernment has ever contracted njght, with the 
same propriety, be called a temporay debt. The 
chairman of the Committee of Wyys and Means 
tells us that the Treasury cannet, /laring the first 
quarter of the present year, dischgge obligations 
resting upon it; but that, during tht year, we shall 
collect enough revenve to pay ou debts. So, Mr. 
Chairman, of the debt incurred dgring the Revolu- 
tion, and of the debt entailed aha the country on 
account of the late war, we sould not pay those 
debis at the time they were confacted; yet no one 
doubted our ultimate ability toapay them. Hence, 
from the argument of gentlemen, we are to infer 
that those debts were only temporary. We may 
call this a temporary or permanent debt, but no one 
doubts its present existence, or that it will continue 
to exist until Cengress shall provide some method 
for its payment. Bat, Mr. Chairman, the evidence 
of indebtedness, shown by the issue of Treasury 
notes, is not the only indebledness on the part of the 
General Government of which we have knowledge, 
and of which I shall take occasion to speak before 
I resume my seat. It will be recollected that the 
President, in his annual message to Congress, dated 
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December 24th, 1839, held the following language: 
“If the debts due from banks during the next year 
be puncivally paid, and if Congress keep the appro- 
priations within the estimates, there is every reason 
to believe that all the outstanding Treasury notes 
can be redeemed, and the ordinary expenses de- 
frayed, without imposing on the people any addi- 
tional burden, either of loans or taxes” That, sir, 
was the pophecy; and what was tne fulfilmeni? 
The banks have paid to within a trifle all that was 
expected, and Congress only exceeded the appro- 
priations about three hundred thousand dollars, and 
s'ill there is now outstanding four millions anda 
half of Treasury notes, and we are asked to grant 
ermission to issue five millions more; making in 
all pine millions and a half of dollars! The com- 
mittee will recollect that the Preside.t, in his last 
message to Congress, holds this language: “Our 
Government, as is believed, is the only Go- 
vernment which, having fully and faubfully paid 
all its creditors, has relieved itself entirely from 
debt.” Let us, Mr. Chairman, for a few moments 
examine this high sounding though empty boast of 
the President, that the Trcasury has been relieved 
from debt. How s'andsthismatier? You havealready 
had an able expose of this matter from the honora- 
ble member trom Maine, [Mr. Evans.] and the 
honorable member from New York, [Mr. Bar- 
narp,] and I shail detain you but a few moments 
on this part of the subject. 
There are now Treasury notes out- 
standingtothe amountof . - $4,650,000 





Interest due and to fall dueonthem . 250,000 
Balance of funded debt, and debt of the 
District of Columbia, amounting to 
the sumof . . : - 1,835,000 
Amount payable to Indians, and to be 
invested for them, and amount due 
the Navy pension fund, making - 4,780,000 
odian annuities, part payable for a 
term of years, and part in perpetuity, 
estimated at . > . - 5,000,000 
Present debt, probably . - $16 515.000 


Tewhich may be added the claim of the States for 
théith instalment of the surplus revenue, which is 
thes, and which they would have received tut for 
the profligacy and wasteful extravagance of the 
presat Administration. This claimis nine mil- 
lion}f dollars. We shonld also add the private 
claim of individuals and Siates, not on the bonnty 
but ol the justice of Congress. How much they 
may mount to no one can now tell. A large 
amounof claims growing out of the Florida war 
is powlve and unsettled: so that we ret down the 
debt nw owing by the United States at at least 
thirty Millions of dollars. So much, then, for the 
candor ad fairness of our Democratic President. 
And nw, Mr. Chairman, before we proceed to 
examine te estimates of the Secretary of the Trea- 


sury for te year 1841, let us inquire what reli- 
ance can} safely placed upon those estimates. 
Is there thing in his former reports which 


should indup us to trust implicitly to his statement 
upon this tcasion? What were his estimates 
for the exbnditares for the last year? About 
twenty millins of dollars. What did those ex- 
penditures atount to? Nearly twenty-four mil- 
lions of dollas; a difference of about four mil- 
lions of doll And again: he, the Secretary, 
estimated the feripts of revenue, from the import 
duties of last yur, at fifteen millions of dollars. 
What amount ws realized? About twelve mil- 
lions anda hall and, for the last six years, since 
Mr. Woodbury hs been at the head of the Trea- 
sury Departmentjis annual estimates for the ac- 
cruing revenue each respective year have, 
taken in the aggrwate, shown mistakes to the 
amount of over sixt nillions of dollars. You re- 
collect, Mr. Chairmin, the confident tone of the 
President and his Secetary of the Treasury, at the 
commencementof thtlat session of Congress, in 
relation to the abilityof the Treasury to relieve it- 
self trom debt during the Jast year, and yet we 
find the same Secret of the Treasury asking 
for Treasury notes in lebruary, 1840, and again 
in July, 1840. Whatyeliance can be placed in 
such a Secretary? Sin during the whole time 
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| that he has been at the head of the financial de- 
| partment of this Government, we have had 
| nothing but such gross and glaring inacca- 


| racies and mistakes as would have disgraced | 


a counting-house clerk of six months’ experi- | 


ence; and yet we are called on by honorable gen- 
| lemen to rely on his statements. But what are 
| his estimates for the current year? He estimates the 
| whole receipts for the year to be $24,723,473. Let 
us look to some of the items from which this amount 
is expecied io be received. Take, for instance, the 
| estimated receipts from customs: he calculates 
| that, during the present year, the revenue derived 
| from customs will be nineteen millions of dollars; 
upon what data no one can tell. To realize nine- 
teen millions of dollars from imports, during the 
present year, we must import goods to the value of 
forty-six millions of dollars more this year than we 
shail during the next, by his own showing; for his 
estimates for the value of importations daring the 
next year are about one hundred and fifteen mil- 
lions of d@llars. How comes it that we last year 
' imported about one hundred and ten millions of 
doWars worth of foreign goods, and in the year 
1842 we are to import very little, if any, over that 
amount; and yet, during the present year, accord- 
ing to this most wise and candid Secretary, we are 
to import foreign goods to the amount of one hun- 
dred and fifty-eight millions?) These things cannot 
be. We bave a foreign debt owing to Europe-by 
the States, and corporations, and individuals, which 
will require any annual exportation to the amount 
of ten or. twelve million of dollars, and to that 
amount thé duties will be diminished; that is, we 
shall not receive duties upon a return importation 
to the amount necessary to meet the foreign debt. 
O:her causes, as the Secretary tells us, will have a 
tendency to lessen the amount of importations dur- 
ing the preSent year; but, Mr. Chairman, see 
you not that it would be most ruinous to the 
country to import during the present year 
goods to the value» of one hundred and fifty- 
eight millions of dollars?) But it is idle to talk 
of it. Instead of nineteen millions of dollars be- 
ing received from customs during the present year, 
in view of all these facts, is it safe to count on the 





receipt of more than fifteen millions of do lars to 
be derived from our custom houses? Sir, with all 
deference to the President and his Secretary, I can- 
not think that we shall receive more than fifteen 
millions of dollars from importations this year. 
There, Mr. Chairman, is a deficit of $4,000,000. 
So much, Mr. Chairman, for the Secretary’s es- 
timates for receip's dering the present year. Now 
let us test his estimates for expenditures. He puts 
down the expenditures at $19,250 .000, exclusive of 
payments on account of the funded debt and for 
the redemption of Treasury notes; which, taken 
together, amount to the sum of $4,649,200. The 
gross expenditures he makes $23,899,000; which, 


dedacted from the estimated receipts, leaves a ba- | 


lance of $820,000. This is not, according to the 
Secretary himself, a suitable balance to be left in 
the Treasury by a million and a quarter of dollars. 
Bot, Mr. Chairman, does any gent!eman believe 
that General Harrison and his friends can admi- 
nister this Government for the sum of nineteen 
millions and a quarter of dollars, and out of that 
sum pay an ascertained debt now due of over seven 


millions of dollars, which must be met and dis- | 


charged this year? Sir, the same charges and ob- 
jects of appropriation exist now that did last year; 
it then required $24,000,000; we are now required 
to administer the same Government. for a much 
less sum, and in addition to pay the debt now due! 
That General Harrison will administer the Govern- 
ment better and far more economically, I most ear- 
nestly desire and believe; but can he strike off more 
than $10,000,000 from the list of expenditures dur- 
ing the first nine months of his administration? I 
fear not. Now, Mr. Chairman, one of two things 
is true: either that the gentlemen are not candid in 
supposing that General Harrison wiil not need 
more money than they estimate, or that they be- 
lieve that the administration of Martin Van Buren 
has been most wasteful, profligate, and extrava- 
gan’. Which horn of the dilemma will gentlemen 
take? They are welcome to all the consolation 
which they can derive from either. 











H. ot Reps, 

I shall now address myself for a few moments 
to the calcalatiors of the honorable gentleraan from 
Virginia, the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
aod Means, (Mr. Jones] He estimates the re- 
ceipts of the first quarter of the fiscal year from 
imporiations to be $3,000,000, and from other 
sources at one half million of dollars more, mak- 
ing three millions and a half. He makes, you see, 
the duties in the first quarter to be only three mil- 
lions, and in the other three quarters he makes them 
$16,000,000, notwithstanding the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury assures us that the receipts from importa- 











| tions must fall of largely daring the last quarter. 


For the first quarter, he makes the expenditures 
overrun the receipts about $2,000,000; and yet, at 
the end of the year, strange to tell, he leaves a ba- 
lance in the Treasury of over $800,000. Sir, does 
it require any argument to refute these calculations? 
I have greatly misconceived the good sense of the 
committee if it does. From all these facts, I can 
come to no other conclusions than, first, that the re- 
venue will be inadequate during the present year to 
meet the demands necessary upon it, by at least 
#10,000,000; second, that this deficiency is not tem- 
porary, but permanent. Now, sir, is it not our da- 
ty, as honest men and as patriots, 1o provide means, 
ample means, for the speedy liquidation of this 
national deb\?_ What, now, is the honest, the ap- 
propriate, and the constitutional method for dis- 
charging this debi}. Why, surely, by borrowing 
money sufficient to pay it, and then providing the 
means for the payment of the loan; for whatever 
is right to be dune in this matter, we should 
do directly, and not indirectly—openly, and not 
secretly. 

I desire, for one, that the people shonld no longer 
be deceived as to the true condition of the finances 
by the deceptive issues of Treasury notes, but that 
they should know the truth; that they should know 
that the present Administration has entailed upon 
them a national debt, and that it is necessary to 
provide for its payment. I am opposed, Mr. 
Chairman, to the bill before us, because,in the first 
place, I believe it to be unconstitutional. These 
Treasury notes are nothing more nor less than bills 
of credit. Whatisa bill of credit? It is a paper 
issued by the sovereign authority, intended to cir- 
culate as money, and for the payment of which 
the credit of the State is alone pledged. Sir, do 
not Treasury notes come within this description? 
They surely do. Atthe time of the formation of 
our present Constitution, the convention which 
formed that sacred instrument positively restricted 
the several States from issuing bills of credit, This 
was necessary; for, without this restriction, the 
States would have had the right to have issued bills 
of credit in their sovereign capacity. But the Fe- 
deral Government has no power except that which 
is expressly granted in the Constitution, and that 
which is necessary to carry out the powers express- 
ly granted. No power to issue Treasury notes is 
found in the Constitution. Under the Articles of 
Confederation, this power was in the General Go- 
vernment, and it was inserted in the original 
draught in the Constitution, and stricken out by 
the convention. This shows most indabitably the 
opinion of the convention. If the power to issue 
bills of credit exists in the General Government, it 
must exist as auxiliary to the express power of 
Congress to borrow money, or as an incident to the 
war-making power. Now, Mr. Chairman, is this 
measure a borrowing of money? Surely not. It 
is the using of the credit of the Government, by 
extending the time of payment, and giving these 
promissory notes as evidence of debt, and not as 
payment. And can this measure be justified as in- 
cident to the war-making power? Surely not [ 
grant you that these notes might be issued daring a 
war, when it was necessary for our protection or 
self-preservation that we should have money, and 
we had no other means of obtaining it. Treasury 
notes were issued during the late war, but means 
were provided for their redemption at the same 
time they were issued. Does the same necessity 
for their issue now exist? Can the present exer- 
c'se of this power be now claimed as auxiliary to 
the power to declare and earry on war? No 
gentleman will contend for a doctrine so absurd. 
Bot, Mr. Chairman, granting the constiutionality 
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of the measure, I should oppose it on the ground 
that it is not the best means of supplying a defi- 
ciency in the revenue: it is temporary in its dura- 
tien, deceptive in its character, and can only result 
in sinking us deeper and deeper in debt. Mr. 
Chairman, it appears to me that the remedy pro- 
posed falis very far short of the evil intended to be 
remedied. We should not only provide for the de- 
ficit in revenue for the present year, but we should, 
as prudent and patriotic representatives, provide 
for the deficit which must exist during the next, un- 
less speedily provided for. The Secretary of the 
Treasury tells us that, during the year 1842, under 
the operations of the ccmpromise act, there will be 
a diminution of duties to the amouat of $5,000,009. 
Sir, we must provide for that deficiency also; and 
we should now provide fora distribution of the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands among 
the several States, to which it justly belongs, an1 
of which I shall presently take occasion to speak. 
Let us now see how the Secretary of the Treasury 
proposes to remedy the deficiency in the Treasury. 








He proposes these different method:: First, he hin:s ; 


that a portion of the surplus revenue heretofore de- 
posited with the States might be recalled; but he 
seems to abandon that project himself. And, sir, 
who believes that any portion ef that deposite ill 
ever be recalled? Who is bold encugh to rise here 
in his place and propose ii? No one. Another 
plan named by the Secretary is to resort to direct 
taxes. Is this to be the end cf that system of 
financial quackery which has so Jong cursed the 
country? Let the party now in power propose it if 
they dare, and they will find that, even though they 
are Jabelled with the time-honored and glorious 
word Democracy, they could not stand before their 
constituents leng enough to be knocked down. 

I desire, Mr. Chairman, to show how a direct 
tax would operate upon the people of Indiana. 
The deficit for the year 1842, as I have shown 
from the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
will be from ten to twelve millions of dollars; add 
to that the proceeds of the public lands, which will 
be distributed among the States as soon as public 
opivion is properly reflected and truly represented 
on this floor; the deficit will then be swelled to the 
amount of perhaps fifteen millions of dollars, cer- 
tainly as much as fourteen millions of dollars. 
But for the argument, put the deficiency at ten 
millions of dojlars, and then Indiana, according to 
her population, will have to raise four hundred 
thousand dollars to meet this deficit by a direct tax; 
and in order to sustain our State Government, and 
to pay the accruing interest on our internal im- 
provement deb', we shall have to raise at least six 
hundred thousand dollars by a tax. Add this sum 
to the four bundred thousand dollars, and you see 
the State of Indiana would have to collect annu- 
ally, by a direct tax, one million of dollars! In- 
diana, with all her vast and increasing resources, 
could not collect this immense and s'artling amount 
of revenue. 

The Secretary also proposes to meet this defi- 
ciency by reducing the appropriations below the 
estimates, with what candor, let the facts answer. 
My colleague (Mr. Paorrit] introduced, some time 
since, a resolution of inquiry, directed to the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, asking him to inform Con- 
gress in what particulars the appropriations might 
be reduced below the estimates; that resolution 
of inquiry was promptly voted down by a party 
vote. 

I now come, Mr. Chairman, to the only practica- 
ble mode of meeting this deficiency in the revenue 
which is suggested by the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury; and that is, an extensive modification of the 
iariff Jaws. Public expediency and public justice 
alike require that those Jaws should be modified. 
We should at once lay a sufficient tariff on foreign 
luxuries to meet the deficiency in the Treasury now 
existing; and to enable Congress to distribute 
among the Siates the proceeds of the sales of the 
public lands, the true course of policy to be pur- 
sued is, I think, to lay a duty on French wines and 
silks, and fine linens and sp'ccs, and upon all other 
articles of luxury which are now admitted duty 
ree. What is now the operation of your tariff 
aws? They operate mainly upon articles of neces- 

ity—articles consumed alike by the rich and the 
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poor, ard upon which all pay the same duty on the 
amount consumed; but the wealthy pay no duty on 
their fine silks and costly wines. The gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. Tompson] and his political 
associates have heretofore claimed to be the excla- 
sive friends of the poor man; and we find them 
ready to vote against raising revenue by a duty 
upon the Iexurious indulgencies of the rich, when 
the only alternative is to raise the amount by a di- 
rect tax upon the rich and the poor. Sir, this is, 
to my mind, a very eqnivecal manifestation of 
friendship for the poor, and one for which the gen- 
tleman and his friends will receive no thanks from 
them, for I believe, as I believe in my own exist- 
ence, that if this question were now pat fo the Ame- 
rican people, ninety-nine of them out of every hun- 
dred would prefer to raise revenue by a duty on fo- 
reign luxuries, instead of a direct tax. Let the ho- 
norable gentleman and his friends go and tell the 
people that they are their best friends, because they 
refuse to lay a duty on foreign luxuries consumed 
only by the rich, in order that the tax gatherer may 
have an occasion to’pay them a friendly visit, to 
assess their Jands, their houses, and all their per- 
sonal property, to raise revenue to support the Ge- 
netal Government: think you that the bard-handed 
and noble hearted pioneers of the West will be de- 
crived by a pretext so shallow? No, sir, no. They 
will treat th's pretended friendship as they did the 
doctrine recently promulgated, that the poor man 
was to be relieved by reducing the miserable pit- 
tance which rewards his daily toil. 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, there are other and vastly 
important reasons why this tariff on French wines 
and silks should be laid by us, and now. Sir, look 
to the history of our trade with France for the last 
five years. During that time we have, upon an 
average, imported from France goods to the 
amount of twenty-eight millions and a half of dol- 
lars per annum; and cf that amount seventeen 
millions have been admitted free of duty. For the 
same period, we have annually exported to France, 
of our prodactions, only to the amount of about 
fifteen millioas of dollars; and upon the articles of 
ourexportation we have paid a heavy, and en 
many articles a most oppressive duty. From this 
trade between this country and France, there is an 
annual balance against us of about fourteen mil- 
lions of dollars. This balance must be mainly 
paid by an annnal exportation of gold and silver 
from this country to France. ‘ 

But the honorable gentleman tells us that this 
scheme to tax French wines and silks is a shot 
aimed at French interesis. And has it come to 
this, that %e cannot manage our own legislation as 
we please, without being taunted with enmity to 
France, or with British influence? This duty can 
be laid withont violating either the letter or spirit 
of the compromise bi!! of 1833. Sir, I am, I trust, 
the last man who would be willing to violate the 
provisions of that bill, Iremember too well the 
circumstances under which it was passed. A 
sovereign State had assumed an attitude at war 
alike with the laws and Constitution of the Repub- 
lic. Disunion and civil war was threatened. The 
gallant vessel of State, which had for half acen- 
tury withstood “the tempest’s shock and battle’s 
rage,’’ was about 'o be engulfed beneath the moun- 
tain waves of political commotion. Then it was 
that the thrilling and commanding eloquence of 
Henry Clay was heard above the fury ofthe storm, 
proclaiming peace to all, without compromittng 
the honor of any! [am not disposed to disturb 
that noble peace-offering upon the altar of my 
country. It was then, as now, regarded as the 
bow of peace and of promise, overarching the 
storms which threatened our beloved country; and 
may God perpetuate that sentiment forever ! 

I have nodoubt of the constitutional power of 
Congress to pass a protective tariff law; but I think 
that its exercise is not now called for, further than 
our present duties for revenue operate as a protec- 
tion to American manufactures. J have said that 
the provisions of the compromise bill should not be 
disturbed; but a state of things may arise when 
some modification of that act may be proper and 
necessary: for instance, if we should be iavolved 
in a war, or if the present rate of duties would not 
yield a revenue sufficient to meet the wants of the 





Treasury, under an economical administration of 
the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the subject of the public lands 
has been referred to by the honorable gentleman 
from Mississippi, and, it seems to me, with great 
propriety, inasmuch as the public land is one great 
source of our national revenue. The honorable 
gentleman seems to think that the measure of dis- 
tribution is unconstitutional, and complains that it 
is now considered almost out of order to quote 
from that sacred instrument. I grant you, Mr. 
Chairman, that, for the last few years, that sacred 
chart of a nation’s freedom does seem to have been 
almost forgotien; but, sir, who should complain of 
this}. The gentleman and his friend:?—the pariy 
now in power? Sir, it but ill becomes that party, 
whose triumphant march for the last twelve years 
has been over the broken fragments of the Consti- 
tution, to talk of its infraction; that party whose 
ruthless action mutilaied the journals of the Se- 
nate, and, atthe mandate of one man, prostrated 
the proudest deliberative assembly upon earth at 
the footstool of Executive power; that party which 
so recently disfranchised a sovereizn Siate, for the 
purpose of fixing the edious and anti-Americaa 
Sub-Treasury system upon the country; they, for- 
sooth, are now the friends of the country. I hope 
that the late overwhelming and unprecedented de- 
feat of the party in power will bring about a 
wholesome change of measures and change of prac- 
tice; and that hereafter the Constitution shall again 
become the text-book of national Jegislation. We 
find that Congress, by the express terms of the 


Constitution, has the unlimited power to dispose of | 


the public lands and other property of the United | 
States as they may deem fit, being governed only | 
by a sound discretion. This power to dispose of 
the public lands does not depend upon construction 
or implication, but is most explicitly granted, 
There is surely nothing in the deeds of cessio# 
limiting the power of Congress over this subject 
The public lands were ceded by Virginia, Nes 
York, Georgia, and all the other States that maé 
cessions, for the mutual benefit of a!l the Stats 
then composing the United States, and all oiPr 
States which should afterwards be admitted jto 
the Union. These grants of cession embraceall 
the public lands within our territorial limits, adle- 
fined by the treaty of peace of 1783, and overhat 
portion of our public domain which we acquirl by 
the purchase from France of Louisiana, and/rom 
Spain of Florida. No one, it seems to m¢ can 
doubt our fall and unlimited constitutional pwer. 
The whole action of the Government, frm its 
commencement, has proceeded on the groud that 
che has the entire control of the public lafs. If 
Congress has not such power, what become of the 
title to the immense grants of land whichve have 
to the States, to corporations, and to inividuals 
I take it for granted, then, from the Costitution? 
from the deeds of cession, from the verynature of 
the subject, that we have the right to dis0se of the 
public lands. The question is, then, presented, 
What is the most just and equitable mge of dispo- 
sition? Tine cession of the lands to t@ States in 
which they lie has been proposed. Af there any 
constitutional objections against distriution which 
do not hold with greater force againscession? The 
argument is, that we cannot distribu the proceeds 
of the lands equitably among all te States enti- 
tled to them; but that we can give /he land excla- 
sively to a part of the States. Th is bad logic, 
and worse morals. j 

Sir, the noble old Commenters of Virginia, by 
her munificent and patriotic grant/ all that immense 
tract of country northwest of th@hio river, for the 
common benefit of all the Siats, Virginia inclu- 
sive, evinced a liberality and pfriotism having no 
parallel in the history of navas. And shall we 
defeat the object of that gran/ ly diverting the reve: 
nue derived from that soureefrom its proper ob- 
jects, or by giving the lands a few of the States? 
[trust not. The other grads of cession were sub- 
stantially the same as the grint from Virginia, and 
on the same terms, and suf?ct to the same condi- 
tions. I desire briefly to sw the committee how 
the State, a part of whosetitizens I have the ho- 
nor to represent, would Te aiaa by cession. If 
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the proposition made by/a distinguished Senator 
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on this subject should pass, what would Indiana 
receive? It is estimated that there are now about 
four millions of acres of public Jands remaining 
unsold ip Indiana. Upon the proceeds of these 
lands, we should receive thirty-five per cent. and 
then our equal share of sixty-five per cent. upon 
the whole sales of public lands. Indiana, with a 
population of seven hundred thousand souls, with 
thirty-five per cent. on the sales cf four millions of 
refuse lands, while Arkansas, witha population 
about one-fourth as large as ours, would receive 
thirty-five per cent. on the sales of about twenty 
millions of acres, and then divide equally with us 
the balance of the sales; andin order te get our 
thirty-five per cent. upon four millions otf refuse 
lands, what would Indiana give? Sir, she would 
abandon her undivided right to ten hundred and 
eighty millions of acres of public domain; the pro- 

ortion to which the State of Indiana would be en- 
titled out of this amount of public lands is. over 
fiity millions of acres. And, sir, do gentlemen ex- 
pect us to abandon the fifty millions of acres for 
the paltry consideration of thirty-five per cent. upon 
the sales of four millions, or even less, of refuse 
lands? If the Jand bil of Mr. Clay had become a 
law when it passed both Houses of Congress by 
such decided majorities, the State of Indiana would 
have received, under its operation to this time, 
over four millions of dojlars. And what, let me 
ask, have we received? Nothing, comparatively 
nothing. The party in power told the people of 
the new States, from time to time. that they were to 
have cession and graduation. We have been in- 
duced to forego the certain advantages of distribu- 
tion, and are now AO hearer cession or graduation 
than we were when these specious humbugs were 
first proposed. The gentleman from Mississippi 
and his friends have had all power under the Go- 
vernment for twelve years, and why have they not 
made good their promises of graduation and ce:- 
sion? Sir,1 am forced to believe that they had 
not the will, inasmuch as they had the power 
and did not exercise it. If the State of Indi- 
ana had received the four millions of dol- 
lars to which she would have been entitled un- 
der the provisious of the land bill, what might she 
not have accomplished withit? Theinteres!, with 
out touching the principal, would have constituted 
a fund large enough to have educated every child 
within her borders for all time to come. It would 
now pay one half of her internal improvement 
debt, or, if invested in profitable stocks, it would 
pay the interest upon her State debt without a re- 
sortto taxation. And if the distribution bill were 
to pass now, we should annually receive about 
$200,000. Now, what are the objections to this 
measure, So just in itself, and calculated to confer 
equal, great, and Jasting benefits upon every State 
in this Union, and calculated to put to rest forever 
all legislation upon this embarrassing subjec!? First, 
it is said that the proceeds of the public lands are 
to be held out to the States as a bribe to purchase 
political influence at the sacrifice of the indepen- 
dence of action among the States. Sir, the people 
whom I represent, and the party with whom I act, 
are not to be bribed by “filthy lucre.”” I dread not 
its influence upon the proud-spirited, fearless, and 
generous sons of Indiana. ‘The gentleman best 
knows whether his constituents and his party are 
above temptation. I hope they are. But there is 
a strange inconsistency in this objection; they pro- 
pose to give the States in which the lands lie all 
the lands, and there is, they tell us, no dinger of 
that corrupting them; yet when we propose to give 
them their fair proportion of the proceeds of those 
lands, that is highly dangerous. Another objection 
is, that this measure would be an assumption of 
the Siate debts. I cannot, I confess, see the force 
of this argument; for, if it is right to distribute the 
proceed: of the public lands among the States, it 
canrot be rendered wrong because the Siates are 
in debt; that oaly furnishes an additional reason 
why Congress should now do its duty and pay this 
honest debt to the States. The Siates, in their 
sovereign capacity, have a right to contract debts, 
and there is no power in this Congress or upon 
earth to restrain them. No one has ever dreamed 
of asking the General Government to assume the 
payment of the State debis, All that the States 
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ask or expect is, that they shall be left to manage 
their own legislation in their own way. Sir, the 
Siate of Indiana, crushed and paralyzed as she 
has been by the present Administration, is, thank 
God, still willing and able to pay her honest 
debts. But what right have gentlemen to attack 
State stocks and State credit, under the idea of 
combating the assumption of State debts by 
Congress? No American ever has proposed this 
assumption, and I trast none ever will. Sir, 
this attack is anti-American, anti-national in its 
character, for, although we are divided into diffe- 
rent States, we still are the same great people, 
holding in common the same history of the past, 
bound together by the same interests in the present, 
and looking forward to the consummation of the 
same high destiny in the future. Who, then, that 
has an American heart in his bosom, would mar 
the prosperity or destroy the credit of any Siate in 
this Union? Who would dim the brightnes of one 
single star which adorns the emblem banner of a 
nation’s sovereignty and glory? Sir, the man who 
could do it is unworthy ef his coud@ty, and unwor- 
thy of that liberty which its Constitution bestows 
upon him. Whilst upon the subject of the public 
lands, suffer me to say that I agree with the hono- 
rable gentleman from Mississippi in the support of 
a well-guarded pre-emption law, and shall eer- 
tainly vote for suchalaw. But, Mr. Chairman, I 
have already detained you too long on the subject 
of the public lands; the importance of the subject 
must plead my excuse. 

I will now, for a few moments, examine with 
the honorable gentleman the claims of this Admi- 
nistration on the score of ecenomy alluded to by 
him. TElow stands the account? The Administra- 
tion has, during the four years of its continuance, 
expended $30,000,000, over and above its ordi- 
nary revenues. It has expended in four years 
$135,000 000, being an average of $33,750,000 
per annum. What has been effected fur the pub- 
lic good by this immense expenditure of public 
treasure? .Out of this $135,000,000, there has 
been appropriated to the increase of the Navy, to 
fortifications, harbors, light-houses, roads, dry 
docks, arsenals, armori¢s, and to every Other work 
of permanent national imporiance, only about 
$11,000,000. Every branch of the public service 
has been most shamelessly peglected. 

The Secretary of War tells us that there is not 
one harbor or seaporttown along the whole range 
of our Atlantic seaboard, from Passamaquoddy bay 
to the Sabine river, which is in a defensible condi- 
tion, or ina condition to proteet our commerce; 
and our chain of frontier fortresses, stretching from 
the Northern lakes to Louisiana, constituting our 
defence against that horde of savages which the 
policy of the Government has throwa upon our 
Wesiern frontier, is in a most ruinous condilion. 
Very little has been done to increase our navy; and 
for this year the estimate for that purpose is 
$106,000 only. Iam no alarmist; but he must be 
blind to the plainest indications of passing events 
who does not see cause «f apprehension in our pre- 
sent relations with Great Britain. The Northeast- 
ern boundary question is yet unsettled, and daily 
becoming more difficult to adjast amicably. The 
burning of the Caroline, which has been avowed 
by the British minister as an authorize} act of the 
British Government; the right claimed and exer- 
cis&@ by Great Brilain to search our merchant ships 
upon the ocean; all these difficult questions, grow- 
ing out of our relations with Great Britain, 
threaten, if not speedily adjuste¢, to involve usin a 
war with that formidable power. The present con- 
dition of Europe is not at all favorable to a lasting 
peace. Numerous causes of discontent exist in the 
relations of France and England. These great 
and rival powers must ever be the first and princi- 
pal parties inany general war in Europe. The 
causes are now in being which, at no distant day, 
will shake the Gothic framework of European so- 
ciety to its deepest foundation; and the torch is 
now blazing which, ere long, will light the flame of 
war throughout the length and breadth of that 
great continent. And, in the event of a general 
war m Europe, this Government, in ali haman 
probability, will be forced to become a party. Sir, 
notwithstanding the glowing descrip'ions of nation- 
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al prosperity depicted in the President's message, 
are we ready for that great emergency)? We are 
realy, so far as the bravery and patriotism of our 
citizens are concerned; but are our army and navy 
and our national defences suitable to the condition 
of war? 


One word, Mr. Chairman, on the subject of na- 
tional iraprovement. The harbers of our Northern 
lakes seem to have been forgotten or entirely over- 
looked. Many of them, after having been com- 
menced al great expense, are now suffered to fall 
into ruin for want of asmall appropriation to finish 
them. These harbors are of the utmost impor- 
tances, whether we consider them as the security of 
our lake commerce in peace, or its protection and 
the protection of the Northern frontiers in time of 
war. During the last year we had no appropria- 
tion on the harbor at Michigan city, although an 
appropriation was necessary to prevent its falliog 
into ruin; but the Government issued an Executive 
order to sell the apparatus and furniture provided 
for its improvement to sustain the sinking credit of 
a bankrupt Treasury; and so of the Caumberiand 
road—the only two werks of national improve- 
ment within the S.ate of Indiana. All the lake 
harbors, I believe, shared the same fate. And yet 
we are told by the President that the Government 
has promptiy met all the obligations devolving 
upon it. 


The honorable gentleman from Mississippi has 
talked of th= unconstitutionality of a Usited States 
Bank. I shall not now enter upon the discussicn 
of that question. I consider it a setiled question— 
settled by ihe decisions of the highest judicial tri- 
bunal known to the Constitution, settled by the le- 
gislation of Congress, and settled by the voice of 
the American people. And, as a necessary fiscal 
avent of the National Goveroment, I shall be pre- 
pared to vote for it when the proper time arrives, 
and the people require it, if I shall thea have a seat 
in this body. 


~ 


The gentleman prophesies that Gen. Harrison 
will bave an extra session of Congress. Uf he and 
his friends wish to avuid it, let them, vote to raise a 
sufficient revenue to support the Gd@&enmen: d@ing 
the present year, and thereby®obviate the necessity 
fora called session. If an extra session of Cen- 
gress can be avoided, I am as much opposed to it as 
heean be. But if gentlemen aré@ determined to 
foree General Harrison to have a ealled session, I 
hope that much good to the country may result 
from it. I hope that the wishes of the people, so 
plainly indicated in the late elections, will be car- 
ried out; that we shall have a thorough, searching, 
and entire reform of abuses in the Government, 
and that the Sab Treasury—drawn from the rotten, 
corrupt, and crumbling monarchies of Europe— 
will no longer remain a siain upon your statate 
bo. k and a curse upon the country. 


Mr. Chairman the charge has been made here, 
and has gone forih to the world, that British gold 
had its influence upon our elections; thatthe Ad- 
ministration was not tried for, and condemned on 
account of, its ruinous measures. It is not enough 
that the pensioned presses of the country should 
have made this charge; but here, even herein the 
the halls of National Legislation, those who repre- 
sent freemer are found to endorse it. The influ- 
ence of British gold, inveed! The people are go- 
verned by other motives and considerations, Tell 
them of danger from abroad, or of the establish- 
ment of domestic tyranny at home, and at once 
you command their warmest sympathies and their 
mightiest energies. Sir, the late signal triumph of 
the people over their oppressors was the result of 
that pure end elevated love of country, of that 
unyielding and quenchless love of liberty, which 
ever has, and I trust ever will govern the actions 
of freemen. They saw their currency deranged, 
their commerce destroyed, their enterprise crushed, 
their industry unrewarded, the Government of their 


fa'hers, though nominally the same, fast degenerat- 


ing iato an uncontrolled and uncontrailable despo- 
tom. Is it, then, any cause of wonder that they 
shculd rise in tocir might and majesty, and hurl 
from place asd power those who had so long and 
so grievously abused the trust confided to them? 
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Sir, they would have been unworthy of their noble 
parentaze if they had done lers. 

The honorable member from Mississippi is now 
able to foreteil what will be the measares of the 
next Administration, and to state what will be its 
principles. How jong has it been since the friends 
of the party in power could not telleny thing 
about General Harrisons’s principles? But now, 
before he has entered upon the discharge of his 
official duties, they can tell all about his measures, 
and are realy to condemn them in advance, and to 
prophesy their overthrow, True and constitutional 

emeocracy isnow in the ascendant, and I hope al- 
ways may continue so. But gentlemen need not 
“lay the flattering unction to their souls” that the 
spoilsmen will againcome into power. Lozofoco- 
isM; agrtarianism, subtreasuryism are buried, now 
and forever, and the light of no resurrection morn- 
ing shall ever dawn upon the grave which covers 
their ignoble remains. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you and the commitiee 
for the kindness and attention with which you have 
heard me, and shall show my thankfulness by not 
longer trespassing on your patience or the time 
of the House. 


NATURALIZATION LAWS. 
SPEECH OF MR. DUNCAN, 


OF OHIO, 
In the House of Representatives, January 26, 1841. 


The following remarks of Mr. Duncan, of Ohio, 
in favor of an amendment of the naturaljzition 
laws, were made in Committee of the Whole on 
the bill to authorize the issue of Treasury notes, 
but were not included in his speech as published 
heretofore for want of room. 


Mr. Duncan exhibited the bill to amend the na- 
turalization Jaws, and said it was his intention to 
introduce it, but lest he should not have an oppor- 
tunity to introduce it, and express his views upon 





‘its merits, he would claim the time and attention 


of the committee @hile he would submit a few re- 
ne Mr. Digproceeded and remarked: 

al are bic ts of this bill? Why, sir, 
they are no more nor _ of than to secure to those 
who flee from despotism, and civil and religious 
oppressjon, the game rights, and a participation in 
the same privileges, which our ancesiors secured 
by their fight, and which they have transmitted to 
us,and which, too, they have transmiited to us 
free of the trammels and pretended obligations that 
bound them in obedience to the mandates of a Bri- 
tish throne, and the dictates of a haughty aristocra- 
cy called “the mether country.” 

But what is the Government which our ances. 
tors have transmitted to us? “In a word, it is a Go- 
vernment of the people. Oar Government is called 
emphatically “ihe asylum of the oppressed.” 
Ours is a Government of free institutions, and we 
have ever regarded the elective as the most valua- 
ble of all our free institutions. It is the freedom 
of our elective franchise that makes us a free peo- 
ple, and our Government a free Government, 
The elective {franchise is an instiinuon which forms 
the principal ingredient of every free Government, 
and just in proportion to the extent to which that 
franchise is enjoyed in a Government, so is that 
Government free. 

I have ever thought, from my earliest attention 
to the principles of Government, that the elective 
franchise of this country, as it related to foreigners, 
has been unnecessarily Jimited and trammelled. 
Oar nataralization iaws have been, and are now, 
complicated, and the time required for foreigners 
to become citizens unnecessarily prolorged. The 
difficulty and expense atiending naturalization, are 
incompatible with the name of our Government, 
and the naiure of our free institutions. It has ever 
been my intention, since I have had the honor of a 
stand on this oor, at the proper time, not only to 
express my decided hostility to the naturalization 
laws as they now exist, but also to exert my feeble 
abilities to have them amended, so as to make them 
conform to the character and nature of our Govein- 
ment, and the spirit of our Constitutions. It affords 
me inexpressible satisfaction to have on this ccca- 


sion the privilege to} take part in the commence- 
mentof a work which has long been near my 
heart. 

When our Government was formed, it was, to 
some extent, an experiment. It was formed witha 
trembling band, and with fearful apprehensions. 
It was the subject of contemptuous derision and 
malevolent ridicule to the crowned heads, and the 
aristocracy of all Europe, and there were rot 
wanting many able statesmen and experienced poli- 
ticians in our own country, who predicted i's 
downfall in less than half a century—who predict- 
ed that ours would go the way of all Republics 
hat had gone before it. Hence it is that some of 
our institutions are trammeled with restrictions, 
others enlarged with powers and privileges which 
do not comport with the free principles of a simple 
Republican Government, and the spirit and gene- 
ral character of our free institations. Among those 
are to be founda Federal judiciary for life, and 
the limitation of the elective franchise, as applied 
to foreigners, orghe restraints interwoven in the 
naturalization Jaws; though these last proceed 
rather from legal restrictions than constitutional 
prohibition. Ths sincere caution and patriotic 
motives which governed and guided the greater 
number of our ancestors, will prohibit every grate- 
ful American from reflecting upon the framers of 
our Government for what he may now think an 
unnecessary restraint, or a dangerous power im- 
posed or bestowed upon any of our institutions. 
Some of our institutions were framed with an eye, 
to those of a similar character in the country from 
which we were emancipated. Many of our cus- 
toms, maxims, and rules of action, as well jadicial 
as political, common to our country, were retain- 


ed, as well from an attachment to precedent as a: 
confidence in their utility, and a belief of their in-' 


trinsic worth; and it is due in gratitude to the cer- 
vices and memory of our ancestors, to say that all 
our institutions were made as free as the experi- 
ence of the age and the nature of circumstances at 
that time would permit. But it is now more 
than “half a century” since the organiza- 
tion of ow Government, and the harmony 
and regularity which has distinguished all 
its movements, independent of the agency of the 
restrictions and embarrassments which this bill is 
intended to remove, (and some powers and privi- 
leges which I hope to see soon abolished) must con- 
vince every one that many of the apprehensions 
entertained that our Government might be ‘too 
free’ were unfounded. An experience of more 
than fifty years of the practical and successfal 
operation of our Republican Government must 
serve to convince the most doubting and incredu- 
lous, that the people have every reqnisite for 
self-government, viz: wisdom, power, and honesty. 
Hence there is no longer any apology for retain- 
ing restrictions, powers or privileges, incompatible 
with our free institutions or personal rights, which 
originaily had their foundation in the wantof a 
tuli confidence in the intelligence, capacity, and 
stability of the people for self-government. 

There is no man now living who is imbued with 
pure Republican principles, who can desire to 
see that provision of the United States Constitutioa 


perpetuated or longer continued, which secures to, 


tue Federal judiciary their offices for life. There 
is surely no advocate of equal rights and ywgre 
Republican principl>s at this day, who will not 
cheerfully lend his aid and voice to so amend the 
Constitution as to limit the time for which our 
Federa! judges shali hold their offices. 

The idea of an office for life in a Republ'can 
Gevernmen’, a fundamental principle of which is 
“rotation in office,” isso revolting to every pa- 
triotic feeling, that one cannot think of it without 
horror, who is not tainted with an attachment to 
the principles of aristocracy. The existence of an 
office for life in a Republican Government, is 
a contradiction in terms, which nothing but 
an unprincipled sophist and a political hy- 
pocrite can reconcile at this day, and with our 
experience of the virtues of a Republican Govern- 
meat. The moment an office for life in a Republi 
can Government is bestowed on any one individual, 
a gloom and despondency, to a ceriain extent, is 
cast over the prospects of every other individaal in 





the community, whose qualifications and virtues 
entitle hfm equally to the same office. To admit 
the necessity of a life office in our Government, i; 
(o admit the preposterous supposition that mo per- 
son but he who fils it is qualified; or the truth of 
the anti-republican principle, that the people, by 
themselves or their representatives, are incapab'e 
of filling offices with those who are qualified. 

A life office in a Republican Government is a 
blight and a political mildew. It is a sapping, 
sucking vampyre upon ail free institutions. It is 
a blasting, freezing curse upon every human politi- 
cal prospec’. Toe secret prayer of a freedom- 
loving community for an early death, is the lot of 
him who holds an office for life in a republican 
Government. If I have one wish above another, 
it is that I may live to see our Constitution so 
amended that no man shall hold an office for life 
in our Government. “I hope to live to see the day 
when our Constitution shall be so amended that 
our Federal Judiciary, like other men, shall hold 
their offices for a limited time. I have no notion 
that one class of officers inthis country shall ride 
upon the storm of party in constitutional security, 
and themselves be partisans, while all others 
are ‘iable to perish and sink. If the tempest of 
party is to perpetually howl through this coun- 
try, as it will, and does, in all Governments not 
purely despotic, then let those who are partisans 
be placed on the same footing. If the political 
ocean, long and wide as this Union, is to heave 
from its foundation, and rock and shake, and toss 
the ship of State, let all who ride in her be made 
equally liable to be swallowed in the vortex of party. 
I contend that the principles of justice, of equality, 
the nature of our free institutions, and the name 
and character of our Government, all unite in de- 
manding that the Federal Constilution be so 
amended that no office can be held for life in this 
country. But, sir, | did not rise to talk about the 
Federal jurisdiction, I rose to talk about the na- 


- turalization laws, 


Sir, the objectionsI have to the naturalization 
laws, consist inthe time they gequire a foreigner 
to reside in this country before he can become a 
citizen; the complication in the laws themselves 
and the expense and trouble they impose to be- 
come acitizen. I wish tosee it put in the power 
of a foreigner to become a citizen with a shorter 
residence in this country, with as little trouble and 
expense as possible, and when he takes the oath of 
allegiance, I wish him to enjoy all the rights and 
privileges of a native born citizen, which the Fe- 
deral Constitution does not deny him. So thought 
Thomas Jefferson, as is evinced in the following 
extract from one of his messages: 

“TI cannot omit recommending a revisal of the laws on the 


subject of naturalization, considering the ordinary chances of 
human life, a denial of citizenship under a residence of fourteen 


years, is adenial to a great proportion of those who ask it; and- 


controls a policy pursued from their first settlement by many 
of those States, and still believed of consequence to their pros- 
perity. And shall we refuse to the unhappy fugitives from 
distress that hospitality which the savages of the wilderness ex- 
tended to our fathers arriving in this land? Shall eppressed hu- 
manity find no asylum on thisglobe? The Constitution, indeed, 
has wisely provided that foradmission to certain offices of im- 
portant trusts a residence shall be required sufficient to deve- 
lope character and design. But might not the general cha- 
racter and capabilities of a citizen be safely communicated to 
every one manifesting a bona fide purpose of embarking his 
life and fortune permanently with us?” 

Why has he heretofore not enjoyed such benefi's? 
We have had two parties in this country from the 
commencement of our Goverament to this time, 
and we are likely to continue tohave. A Federal 
party and a Democratic party. A Federal party, 
so called from their attachment to Federal princi- 
ples, or a strong and poweful Federal Government 
concentrating in it the sovereignty and independence 
of the States; and, to a great extent, the liberties 
of the people; and also in favor of all measures 
and all institutions which will foster, secure, and 
perpetuate those objects. A Democratic party, so 
called from their attachments to the principles of 
Democracy—‘o a Federal Government of jimited 
powei's—to the sovereignty or independence of the 
States, or so much as has not been surrendered to 
the Federal Government by the letter of the Con- 
stitution—the broadest freedom to the people, 
whether natives or foreigners. 

The Democratic party, in accordance with the 
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principles which give them name, have always 


been in favor of the broadest liberty of speech, the 
freedom of debate, and the freedom of the press— 
the most liberal exercise of the elective franchise, 
and the least possible res'raint upon the privileges 
of naturalization, which the safety cf the country 
would admit. The Federal party have ever ex- 
erted themselves to limit the freedom of speech, of 
debate, and of the press, to cireumscribe the elec- 
tive franchise within the narrowest possible 
bounds, and to throw all the restrictions and em- 
barrassments possible in the way of nataralizition, 
and are now endeavoring, in violation of the Con- 
stitution, to deprive foreigners of the rights of citi- 
zenship. I make no assertions here bat what I 
can prove, so I proceed to prove these. 

[ will not trace our political history for this pur- 
pose further than the administration of the elder 
Adams. The Federal party had the ascendency in 
both branches of the National Legislature, as well 
as in the Executive Department; and here are 
some of the fruits of that Administration. 

I hold in my hand volume third of the United 
States Laws, page sixty-one, which contains an act 
supplementary to and to amend the act entitled, ‘An 
act to establish a uniform rule of naturalization, 
and to repeal the act heretofore passed on that sub- 
ject.” This act was passed during the Federal ad- 
ministration of the elder Adams, and was approved 
by him, June 18th, R98. The first section of this 
act provides that foreigners shall not be naturalized 
short of a residence of fourteen years in this coun- 
try next preceding their application. This act was 
a Federal measure, was introduced by Federalists, 
was sustained by Federalists, passed by Federal- 
ists, and approved by a Federal President. It was 
opposed by the Democratic party in Congress, as 
the journals show which I hold in my hand, and 
by the Democratic party out of Congress, as the 
political history of the country shows, I hold in 
my hand the act which is now in force, and which 
repeals the fourteen year act, and reduces the resi- 
dence of foreigners necessary to naturalization to 
five years. This act was opposed by the Federa! 
party then in Congress, as the journals which I 
hold in my hand show. It was passed by the De- 
mocratic party; but it was passed as the surgeon 
draws the tooth—it was passed by the hardest effort. 
Bat I wish to be brief: 1 willcome up to modern 
limes. 

Last winter, a Demccratic member (Mr. Hann 
of New York) introduced a bill, at an early period 
of the session, to shorten the residence required by 
the act now in force. That bill was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. A majority of that 
committee were Federalists (modern Whigs;) but 
no power on this earth was able to rescue it from 
their hands. It slept the sleep of death. The same 
gentleman introduced a similar bill at the com- 
mencement of this session. A motion was made 
to refer it to a Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union; that motion failed by a par- 
ty vote, the Federalisis voting against it. A mo- 
tion was made to refer it to the standing C.mmit- 
tee on the Judiciary; that motion was carried by a 
party vote—every Federalist in the House voting 
for it, and the Democracy against it; and there that 
bili now is safe for an eternal sleep, ButI shall 
not pursue the history—this is enough fer my pur- 
pose. I could make a book of the party struggles 
on the subject of naturalization; in every instance 
of which, the Democracy have been on the side of 
liberality, and the Federalists on the side of restric- 
tion. Here is proof—historical proof—documen- 
tary proof, of the fact, that itis a cardinal princi- 
ple with the Federal party to throw every possible 
restriction and embarrassment in the way of natu- 
ralization. Bot the Federalists do not stop at re- 
strictions and embarrassments; they seek to over- 
throw the privilege and constitutional rights of na- 
turalization; they seek to deprive the foreigner 
of the right of citizenship at present, and in all 
time to come; they seek to make the foreigner a 
vassal—‘‘a hewer of wood and a drawer of water.” 
The country is, at this time, overspread with “Na- 
tive American Associations.” Native American 
Assotiations! I will remark upon that term be- 
fore | take my seat. Yes, sir, our country is over- 
spread with Native American Associations! And 


‘later, prove destructive to our Republican institutions. 
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what is their object? I hold in my hand a memo- 
rial which answers the question. Here it is: 
“fo the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives of 
the United States of America in Congress assem|led: 
“Fe_tow-Citizens: The petition of the undeisigned citizens 
of the United States, and of the State of Hlinois, respectfully 
shows their belief, that time has fulfitled the object had in view 
by our fathers at the period of adoping the Constitution, when 
they gave the Congress the power of passing laws for the natu- 
ralization of foreigners; and your petitioners also show their be- 
lief, that the farther admission of foreigners to a participation 
in the political rightggf native Americans, woula be hurtful to 
the interests of our country, and if continued will, sooner or 


Your 
peuuloners, therefore, ask the attention of your honorable body 


to the various petitions for a repeal of the naturalization laws 
which have been formerty presented to your \ onorable body; 
and they farther ask your honorable body to repeal entirely the 


laws which now exist in regard to the natura lization of fo- 
reigners,”’ 


What do you think of that, sir? Yc ur Clerk’s 
desk groans with such petitions froa “Native 
American Associations,” and Federalists not asso- 
ciated under that name. And of whon and of 
what are those Native American Ascociati ns com- 
posed? Federalists; I answer, without the fear of 
successful contradiction, Federalist@ There is not 
a pure Republican in the United Sta‘es, who has 
ever favored at heart the principles of Democracy, 
who has initiated himself in one of those infamous 
associations. Infamous, did I say? Is that too 
hard aterm? No, not when we contemplate the 
object. The name is good—it is honorable. It is 
not the first time we have known a name to be as- 
sumed for a purpose foreign to the purpose which 
the name would imply. We have frequently 
known a name to be used to cover the basest 
frauds. We have seen, within the last twenty-five 
years, the political vocabulary exhausted of names 
to cover the dangerous and subverting princip'es 
ot Federalism; and such is the object of both the 
name and the association in question, 

The true interpreiation of “Native American 
Association” will be understood by every patriot 
when things shall be called by their right names. 
The translation of ‘‘Native American Association” 
will be, base demagogues; violators of the Constitu- 
tion; corrupt minions of Federalism; polluters of 
the purse fountains of Republicanism; infamous de- 
spoilers of the elective franchise; myrmidons of des- 
potism on the soil of our free institutions; calamnia- 
tors and foul detractors of the American character 
and Republican principles; reckless political swin- 
diers, who would sacrifice their country, and sink to 
eternity her free institutions, tolive aday themselves 
on their ruins; hizh-handed political railers at the 
rewards due to the immortal memories and patriv- 
tic services of Lafayette, DeKalb, Pulaski, Mont- 
gomery, Kosciusko, and a host of other foreigners, 
whose names will be sung when those who com- 
pose your “Native American Asseciation” will be 
lost in forgetfulness, Native American Ass ocia- 
tion! Sir, the name, in connection with the object, 
sickens me. 

Such an Association, for such a purpose, diszraces 
the American escutcheon, and merits the indignant 
scorn of every jover of human liberty and re- 
publican freedom. Such an institution, for 
such a purpose, is worthy, with its members, to be 
the read@ instruments, the tools, and the corrupt 
minions ef a swindling, shinplaster, rotten bo- 
rough, stockjobbing aristocracy, and of which, too, 
they are apart. And yet, strange to say, and al- 
most incredible, I am told there are foreigners who 
have enrolled themrelves in those associations. If 
there be sach a foreigner, that man is prepared to 
open his jaws for the bit, bend his back for the 
saddle, and, like Balaam’s ass, receive the kicks of 
his master, without even the right to say, “My 
lord, my lord, why smitest thou me?” 

Sir, I conld compile a book of Federal memo- 
rials, resolutions, orders, sayings, &c. that have for 
their object the disfranchisemgnt of foreigners; but 
time will not permit: I will have to confine myself 
to two or three mor@exposes. I hold in my hand 
an address of one of those association: called ‘‘Na- 
tive American,” from which | will read an extract: 


“We do solemnly resolve to oppose the election or appoint- 
ment of any but American citizens to office, and henceforward 
use our united efforts and unsparing zeal to procure such an al- 
teration in the naturalization law as shall exclude from the right 


of suffrage all foreigners who come into the country after 
such law has , 


in the opinion of a Federalist of high standing, 
among other things, we find the following: 
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“Of the Irish foreigners, most of them are paupers, strangers, 
80} surners, loafers, and other cattle, who contribute not one cent 
to the maintenance of the Government, and are not found sate 
on the days of election, and are never seen afterwards, They 
swear falsely with perfect impunity as respects punis!iment in 
this world, and according to whose faith, perhaps, the price of a 
day’s lab ot gives them [the Roman Catholics] absolution for the 
next.”’ ° 


[am no Roman Catholic; but I believe this a 
base slander upon the Irish, worthy of a dema- 
gogue anda liar; and, I believe a foul detraction 
from the principles of the Roman Catholic reli- 
gion, worthy of a pollated heart or a benighted 
mind. 

The present Executive of the State of New 


York, Governor Seward, in his inavgura! message, 
says: 
“ There is another resource which 


is ours, netther 
hy inheritance nor 


by purchase, nor by violence nor 
by fraud. It is the LABOR, the incalculable LABOR 
of the European States The truth of this state. 
ment every native American is proud toadmit; itis, indeed, 
by their labor, AND BY THAT ONLY, that foreigners 
render ANY SERVICE to the United States; and it is the 
duty, as itis the just prerogative of the American people, 7'O 
CONFINE THEM TO THIS THEIR ONLY PRO. 
PER VOCATION IN OUR COUNTRY.” 

This sentiment is worthy of the edict of a heart- 
less despot. But it is now time that I should intro- 
duce the alien and sedition laws as a part of my 
expose of Federal hostility to foreigners, as weil 
as the liberty of speech, the enjoyment of debate, 
and the freedom of the press; and first of the 
Alien law, I read from vol. 34, United States Laws, 
page 66: 

“AN ACT CONCERNING ALIENS, 

“And be it enacted, &c. That it shall be lawful for the Pre 
sident of the United States, at any time during the continuance 
of this act, to order all such aliens as he shall judge dangerous 
to the peace and safety of the United States, or shal! have rea- 
sonable grounds to suspect are concerned in dny treasonable or 
secret machinations agatast the Government thereof, to depart 
out of the territory of the United States, within euch time as 
shall be expressed in such order; which order shall be served 
on such alien by delivering hima copy thereof, or leaving the 
same at his usual abode, and returned to the office of the Be- 
cretary of State, by the marshal, or other persons to whom the 
same shall be directed. Andin case any alien so ordered to de- 
part, shall be found at large within the United States after the 
time limited in such order for his departure, and not having ob- 
tained alicence from the President to reside therein, or having 
obtained such license, shall not have conformed thereto, every 
such alien shall, on conviction thereof, be imprisoned for a 
term notexceeding three years, and shall never after be ad- 
mitted to become a ¢'tizen of the United States, 

“Approved, June 25, 1798.” 


I will read no more from this law—this is 
envugh for my purpoe. And now for the sedition 
law. Inthe volume 3, United States Laws, page 
98, second section of an act entitled an act for the 
punishment of certain crimes against the United 
Sta'es, we find the followine: 


“Thatif any person shall write, print, utter or publish, or 
sha'l cause or procure to be written, printed, uttered or pub- 
lished, or shail knowingly and willingly assist or aid in writing, 
printing or publishing any false, scandalous or malicious writing 
or writings against the Government of the United States or 
either House of the Congress of the United States, or the Pre- 
sident of the United States, with intent to defame the said Go 
vernment, or either House of the said Congresa, or the said 
President, or to bring them or etther of them into contempt or 
disrepute, or to excite against them oreither or any of them the 
hatred of the good people of the United States * * * * * 
sich person being convicted thereof, before any court of the 
United Siates having jurisdiction thereof, shall be puoished by 
fine not exceeding two thousand dollars, and by imprisonment 
not exceeding two years.” 


These two extracts constitute all that is necessa- 
ry for me to expose of these laws. They 
would have been beiter fitted for a place in the 
codes of Caligula or Nero than in the American 
siatute book. I might avk the foreigner, I care not 
from what despotism he may have fled, whether or 
not his condition would be much improved under 
the existence of such laws as these. I have ex- 
posed them, and I intend to make them a part of 
my printed remarks, because I think they cannot 
be too frequently exposed. I think the safety of 
our free institations and our personal liberty re- 
quire their frequent exposition. True, they have 
been repealed, still they cecupy a place in the 
American statate book to its disgrace and infamy. 
Bat | would not have them expunged if I could. [ 
would not only let them remain on the statute 
book, but I won!d have them transila‘ed into every 
tongue, and posted upon the high ways at public 
corners—upon the charch pillars and in every fo- 
rum. They would serve as warnings and beacons 
to the unwary, thateven here liberty is only to be 
perpetuated by a vigilance and an unceasi 
watchfalness, which can only be surpassed by the 
bravery and patriotism which rescued it from the 
grasp of despotism. 
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To understand the motives which gave birth to 
those legal monsters, it is necessary to refer to the 
history of the times of their passage. 

The Federal party, in 1796, triumphed in the 
election of the elder Adams, and not only in his 
election, but ia the election of both branches of 
Congress. That was their first triumph. Having 
gained the ascendency, the next object was to re- 
tain it. The sedition law was intended to operate 
on native born citizens, as well az foreigners. It 
was intended to benumb the tongue, palsy the 
hand, and suppress the press. It was intended to 
secure the re-election of the Presidential incum- 
bent and the Federal members of Congress, by 
preventing any and all exposes of their Federal 
principles and their subverting corruptions, by 
making heavy fines, forfeitures, and imprisonment 
the penalty of the exercise of rights which the Con- 
stitution secures, and which is the prerogative of 
freemen at all times and in all places; and perhaps 
no law was ever more faithfully executed than 
was that infamous law. Presen!ments, indici- 
ments, prosecutions, jadgments, convictions, im- 
prisonments, and forfeitures, were the order of the 
day. The prisons groaned and the public newspa- 
pers teemed with sheriff,’ and marshals’ advertise- 
ments for the sale of forfeited estates and confis- 
cated goods and chattels, to satisfy the “crimes 
against the United States;”? and the crimes con. 
sisted in the exercise of the rights of freemen, ani 
an expose of a corrupt, a worthless, and a despotic 
Administration. 

The alien law was intended to operate on fo- 
reigners. This act, it will be seen, authorized the 
President of the United States to order any fo- 
reigner whom he might think dangerous to the 
country to depart therefrom. It is to be under- 
stood, from the fact that both the alien and sedi- 
tton laws were only to be in force for two years, 
that they were intended for the sole purpose of se- 
curing the re-election of the Federal Administra- 
tion, and securing it in the full and unchecked ex- 
ercise of its corraptand despotic measures which 
so justly designated it “the reign of terror.” The 
safety of “the good people of the United States,” 
and the preservation of the country from the infla- 
ence of foreigners, formed no part of the conside- 
ration for the passage of either the alien or sedi- 
tion laws. I repeat, it was to perpetuate in power 
the Federal party: hence it was, that power was 
given to the President te order any foreigner to de- 
partthe country. It was enough for him to know 
that the foreigner was opposed to the Federal par- 
ty, their principles, and his re-election: that being 
known, the Executive mandate could issue. He 
who had the msfortune to be born without the 
United States, by that mandate could be east upon 
the widespread deep, without preservation or sup- 
port, to be landed wherever the tempests and waves 
night land him, for no other crime than that of be- 
ing a Democrat. For the exercise of this high and 
arbitrary prerogative, 00 presentment to a grand 
jury was nece-sary—no trial by a petit jury—no 
jadgment of a court was necessary—ali forms of 
trial and ef justice were dispensed with; and if the 
unforiunate victim of Executive Federal ven- 
geance failed t» comply with and obey the man- 
date, his fate was still harder; for, without present- 
ment, triai, or jadgment, a mandate from the same 
authority cast him into a loathsome prison, to lin- 
ger and languish aod wasie away three years of a 
life which had peti'ed every thing tka! life and for- 
tune could peril, to secure a home and an asylam 
here. 

No time I have now will permit me to enume- 
rate the prosecutions under and by those odious 
laws. I will allude, however, to one case, though 
involving no other principle or hardship than any 
or all others. I mame it because the victim was 
distinguished for his talents, bis integrity, his pu- 
rity of principle, and his fearless patriotism. The 
individual to whom I a!lude was Matthew Lyon. 
He was an Irishman by birth, but a naturahzed 
citizen, consequentiy without the pale and power 
of the alien Jaw. He was the editor of a Demo- 
cratic newspaper in the State of Vermont, and a 
member of Congress elect. He was indicted, 
tried, and found guilty, for publishing a political 
article against John Adams, the President of the 





United States. He was fined one thousand dollars, 
and costs of suit, and sentenced to four months’ 
imprisonment. The fine to the last cent was col- 
lec'ed, and the imprisonment inflicted and endured. 
But Federalism, not satisfied with prosecuting him 
to insolvency and the prison, sought to persecute 
him to political disgrace, with no less avidity and 
bitterness. Here is the resolution which was in- 
troduced for his expulsion from the House of Re- 
preseniatives. I read this resolution, and shall 
make it a part of my printed remarks, not only to 
show it to the present generation as a precious re- 
miniscence of Federalism as it then was, but also 
to show the depraved and malignant spirit with 
which the pariy sought to prostrate the man who 
dare maintain the rights of a freeman. Here is 
the resolution: 

“Resolved, That Matthew Lyon, a member of this House, 
having been convicted of being a malicious and seditious per- 
son, and of a depraved mind and wicked and diabolical disposi- 
tion, and of wickedly and maliciously contriving to defame the 
Government of the United States; and of having, with intent 
and design, defamed the Government of the United States, and 
John Adams, the Prggident of the United States, and to bring 
the said GovernmenC#nd President into disrepute and contempt; 
and with intent and design to excite against the said Government 
and President the hatred of the good people of the United 
States, and to stir up sedition in the United States, hath written 


and published certain scandalous writings or libels, be therefore 
expelled from this House.’’ 


This is the resolution, and here is the list of Fe- 
deralists who voted for it, beginning with John 
Allen, and ending with R. Waln, forty-nine in 
number, the whole Federal pack then in Congress, 
(of the House ) Here are the names of the Demo- 
cratic members, all of whom voted against the 
resolution, beginning with G. Bain, and ending 
with R. Williams. Now, sir, to give you and the 
country indispu'able eviderce that the Democracy 
of this day are contending against the same Fede- 
ral party, governed by the same principles and 
spirit, so far as the disposition to restrain by law 
the exercise of individual political rights is con- 
cerned, I ask to read a bill, which was introduced 
in the Senate not long since by a high-toned mo- 
dern Federalist, [Mr. Crirrennen, of Kentucky.} 
Here is the bill: it is called the modern sedition 
bill: 

“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of NWepresent- 
atives of the United States of America in Congress assem- 
bled, That from and after the first day of April, in the year one 
thousand eight hundred and thirty nine, no marshal or deputy 
marshal, no postmaster or deputy postmaster, no receiver or 
register of a land office, or any of their deputies or clerks, no 
surveyor general of the public lands, or any of his dedwiies or 
assistants, no collector, surveyor, naval officer, weigher, gauger, 
appraiser, or other officer or person whatsoever concerned or 
employed in the charging, collecting, levying, or managing the 
customs, or any branch or part thereof, no engineer, officer, or 
agent employed or concerned in the execution or superintend- 
ence of any of the public works, shall by word, message, or 
writing, or in any other manner whatsoever, endeavor to per- 
suade any elector to give, or dissuade any elector from giving, 
his vote for the choice ofany person to be elector of President 
and Vice President of these United States, or for the choice of 
any person to be a Senator or Representative in the Con. 
gress of the said United States, or for the choice of any per- 
son to be Governor or Lieutenant Governorof any State, or 
of any person to be a Representative or member in the legisla- 
tive department of any State of this Union, or for the choice of 
any person to serve in any public office established by the law 
ofany of said Siates; nor shall any such officer or person inter- 
meddle in any of the elections above mentioned, or use any 
means with intent to influence or control the same, otherwise 
than by giving his own vote; and every person offending therein 
shall forfeit the sum of five hundred dollars, one moiey thereof 
to the informer, and the other moiety thereof to United 
States aforesaid, to be recovered, with costs of suit, by any per- 
son that shall sue for the same, by action of debt, bill, or plaint 
in any of the district or circuit courts of the United States; and 
every person convicted, on any such suit, of the said offence, 
shall thereby become disabled and incapable of ever bearing or 
executing any office or place of trust whatsoever under the said 
United States,” Zed : 

This bill involves the same principle of the sedi- 
tion law of “black-cockade memory.” Mr. Bett 
(true blue) of Tennessee, of the House, intreduced 
another of the same character, and so nearly in the 
same words that I shall not ask your tims to read 
it. Those bills were opposed by every Democrat 
in the Senate and House, and were sustained by 
most of the Federalists, I believe, who did not 
skulk the vote. There is an insidious attempt to 
make the impression that thoseabills were intended 
to prevent the interference of Federal officers in 
elections, but that was a mean ‘hypocritical sham: 
so we will find it when the power elect comes into 
office. We will hear cf no complaint then of the 
interference of Federal cflicers in elections. In- 
terference in elections will be made part of their 
official dauty. The Federal banner will bear the 


inscription, “Federalism expects every man to do his 


duty at the polis.” I trust I have displayed suffi. 
cient political history to illustrate the fact that the 
Federal party have been what they are now, and 
that they are now what they have been, enemies to 
the free exercise of the elective franchise, opposed 
to the constitutional rights of foreign emigrants, and 
in favor of prohibiting the freedom of speech, of 
debate, aad of the press. I now ask your attention 
while I present some of the evidences ) with which 
our political history abounds) to prove that the 
Democratic party, whether in or out of office, have 
uniformly opposed all political measures calculated 
to suppress freedom in any case, within the mean- 
ing of the Constitution or the spirit of our free in- 
stitutions, in addition to the fact that the Demo- 
cratic party to a man opposed the alien and sedition 
laws, as well their passage as their execution. In 
every instance when the question of making the 
naturalization laws more favorable to foreign emi- 
grants has been presented, the Democracy have ex- 
erted themselves in their behalf, as the journals 
which I hold in my hands show, and such is the 
well known history of the country and of the par- 
ties. Here are two or three extracts from the Ken- 
tucky and Virginia Resolutions, so called. They 
speak the Democratic feeling which prevailed in 
the conniry at the time that the alien and sedition 
laws were in force: 

First extract: 

“That the General Assembly doth, particularly protest 
against the palpable and alarming infractions of the Copstitu- 
tion, in the two late cases of the ‘Alien and Sedition Acts,’ 
passed at the last session of Congress; the first of which exer- 
cises a power nowhere delegated to the Federal Government; 
and which, by uniting Legislative and Judicial powers to those 
of Executive, subverts the general principles of a free Go- 
vernment, as well as ma penis organization and itive 
provisions of the Federal Constitution; and the other of which 
act exercises, in like manner, a power not delegated by the 
Constitution; but, on the contrary, expressly and positively 
forbidden by one of the amendments thereto; a power which, 
more than any other, ought to produce universal alarm; be- 
cause it is levelled against that right of freely examining public 
characters and measures, and of free communication among the 


people thereon, which has ever been justly deemed the only 
effectual guardian of every other right.” : 


Second extract: 


“That the friendless alien has indeed been selected as the 
safest subject of a first experiment; but the citizen will soon 
follow, ‘or rather has already followed, for already has a sedi- 
tion act marked him as its prey: that these and successive acts 
of the same character, unless arrested on the threshold, ma 
tend to drive these States into revolution and blood, and will 
furnish new calumnies against Republican Governments, and 
new pretexts fur those who wished it to be believed that man 
cannot be governed but by a rod ef iron; that it would be a 
dangerous delusion, were a confidence in the men of our choice 
to silence our fears for the safety of our rights; that confidence 
is every where the parent of despotism; that free Government 
is founded in jealousy and not in confidence; it is jealousy, not 
confidence, which prescribes limited Constitutions to bind 
down those whom we are obliged to trust with power; that our 
Constitution has accordingly fixed the limits to which, and no 
further, our confidence may go ”’ 

Third extract: 

“Jt can never be admitted that the removal of aliens, autho- 
rized by the act, is to be considered, not as a punishment for an 
offence, but as a measure of precaution and prevention. If 
the banishment of an alien from the country into which he has 
been invited, as the asylum most auspicious to his happiness; a 
country where he may have formed the most tender connec- 
tions; where he may have invested his entire property, and ac- 
quired property of the real and permanent. as well as of the 
moveable and temporary kind; where he enjoys under the laws 
a greater share of the blessings of personal security, and per- 
sonal liberty, than he can elsewhere hope for, and where he 
may have nearly completed his probationary title to citizen- 
ship; if, moreover, in the execution of the sentence against 
him, he is to be exposed, not only to the ordinary dangers of 
the sea, but to the peculiar casualties incident to a crisis of war, 
and of unusual licentiousness on that element, and possibly to 
vindictive purposes which his emigration itself may have pro- 
voked; ifa banishment of this sort be not a eee and 
among the severest of punishments, it will be difficult to 
imagine adoom to which the name can be applied,” 


I will trouble you with no more extracts from 
this source. The Kentucky and Virginia rezolu- 
tions abound with Democratic principles and pa- 
triotic sentiments, worthy the Democracy, and the 
friends of human liberty atalltimes. But I only 
exhibit these extracts to show that the Democratic 
party was then whatit isnow. I will read a short 
resolution to show that the Democratic party is 
now what it was then. It is a resolution uani- 
mously adopted by the late Democratic National 
Convention held at Baltimore. Here is the resolu- 
tion:3 

“9, Resolved, That the liberal principles embodied by Jef- 
ferson in the Declaration of Independence, and sanctioned in 
the Constitution, which make ours the land of liberty and the 
asylum of the oppreseed of every nation, have ever car- 
dinal principles in the Democratic faith; and every atterfpt to 
abridge the present privilege of becoming citizens, and the 


owners of soilamong us, ought te be resisted with the same 
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spirit which swept the alien and sedition laws from our statute 
book.” 


I have other evidence and demonstrations ex- 
pressive of the liberality which have characterized 
the whole course of the Democratic party; but my 
time and the limits of a speech will not permit me 
to make farther displays of them at this t:me. 

Who are foreigners, and why should the name 
be a reproach anda word of taunt, as it is here 
and elsewhere? Who are foreigners, and why 
should they be deprived of the benefits of our free 
institutions, of which the Constitution does not de- 
prive them? Were our ancestors, who first settkd 
the country, felled the forest, and subdued the sa- 
vage, in defiance of every terror and of every 
danger, not foreigners? Who were the patriots of 
the Revolution?) Who periled their lives, spilled 
their blood, and pledged their fortunes in a na- 
tion’s redemption? Were they not foreigners, or 
the descendants of foreigners} Who were they 
who stood forth so nobly, so galiantly, and 
so successfully in our second struggie for 
independence? Were they not foreigners, and 
the ‘deseendants of foreigners. And who are 
they who make up the entire population of the 
United Siates and the Territories thereof? who 
maintain the country in peace, and who, it 
is to be hoped, will again stand forth in her de- 
fence, without distinction or regard to their land of 
nativity—are they not foreigners, or the descend- 
ants of foreigners? 

S.r, I have siated that the restrictions interwoven 
in some of our pelitical institutions by our ances- 
tors, were the result of patriotic caution. But from 
the success of the Federal party in 1796, to this 
time very different motives have governed that par- 
ty in relation to foreigners. It was well known 
then, asit is now, that the German and Irish con- 
stitute a majority of all the foreiga population in 
this country. It was well known then, as it is 
now, that a large majority of those classes of our 
foreign population are Democrats in principle, as 
they are in practice. The Federal hoitility, which 
has always been manifested towards foreigners, 
has reference to the Irish and Germans, not to fo- 
reigners in genera’; nor does that hostility proceed 
from any apprehension of danger to the liberties 
of our country, or the overthrow of our Govern- 
ment by those classes of our population, but from 
the fact that Federalism cannot be what it would 
or might be but for the German and _ Irish 
political influence. If the German and Irish 
population could be cut off from their political and 
constitutional privileges, we would hear no more 
of ‘*Native American Associations,” nor would we 
hear any thing more of Federal legislation on the 
subject of naturalization, except to remove all re- 
strictions upon foreigners. Ali would then be right; 
Federalism could then be just what its advocates 
desire; that is to say, always in power. 

Sir, I have the candor to acknowledge that a 
leading object with me, in advocating an amend- 
ment of the naturalization laws, is to secure our 
Irish and German population (as well that in esse as 
that in futuro) the broadest possible privileges which 
our Constitution will admit; yet I would not vote 
for the passage of any law that would not extend 
equal privileges to ail foreigners, without distinc- 
tion of birth, country, or the party to which they 
might belong. The charter of our liberties was 
sealed by the blood of almost every nation. T'ne 
biood of the foreigner mingled with that of the na- 
tive American in every batile wh ch was fought ia 
our glorious Revolution. Had our patriotic sires of 

the Revolution no object beyond their own emanci- 
pation and the freedom of their posterity? They 
Jooked to the oppressed of the couniries from which 
they fled. Was it not something more than mere 
colonial emancipation that forced the gallaht La- 
fayetie from his family, his friends, and the 
“blushing wine hills of his native France,” “to 
crusade for freedom?” He was actuated by 
a love of liderty which had no restraint— 
a love of liberty which was neither limited 
to the colonial citizens nor their posterity. 
His love of liberty grasped the world. It extended 
to all then living, and to all who were to live. He 

rilled the ocean, shed his blood, and sacrificed 

is fortune, in America’s cause, not merely that the 
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foreigner who fied the iron rod of despotism and 
the excommunications of bigotry and superstition, 
should find peace of conscience and civil protec- 
tion, but that, in addition, he should walk erect as 
a freeman, and participate in all the political rights 
ofa citizen, which he shed his blood to purchase. 
Who but ao ungrateful despot at heart, or a base 
minion of aristocracy, would deny to the country- 
men of Lafayette the rights of an American citizen? 
Sir, the blood of every foreign patriot which was 
shed in the Revolution, as well as in our second 
struggle for independence, cries aloud from the 
ground that drank it, and demands, as amatter of 
right, that his countrymen shall be admitted to the 
rights of an American citizen. The common prin- 
ciples of reciprocal justice, patriotism, and grati- 
tude, demand that that callshould be implicitly 
obeyed. Bat, sir, while it is a principal object 
with the Federalists to abolish or prohibit the poli- 
tical franchise of our Irishand German population, 
because they are opposed to Federal principles and 
Federal institutions, I would maintain and extend 
their franchise because they favor Democratic 
principles and Democratic institutions. I look 
upon the seppert which our free institutions re- 
ceive from our Irish and German population as a 
high guarantee for their dura‘ion. I look upon every 
Irishman and every German who comes to this 
country in health, or with abilities or means to 
maintain themselves, whether by labor or other ho- 
nest means, as an acquisition to our natidHal 
strength and wealth. 
- I believe I have used the name ofypeKgib. 
That is a sacred name with every grateftil Amtri- 
can. I cannot consent tg pass it without notice. 
It is ungratetul to select from the band of patriots 
who shed their blood gn liberty’s altar the name of 
any one as the subject of eulegy. But, as it is 
the rights of Germans I .am maintaining, 1 must 
be permitted to speak of that d stinguished patriot. 
The name of DeKalb stands prominent on the sa- 
cred history that records the noble and daring deeds 
of the brave; his memory entwines the heart of 
every lover of his country; his name is the host 
and pride of all who delight to recount the services 
of those wko achieved our Independence; his ser- 
vices live immortal, to welcome to the land of his 
redemption every German who seeks a refuge from 
his home of oppression. DaKalb was a son of Ger- 


was one of Heaven’s decreed, to rescue the oppress- 
ed from the grasp of the tyrant. His noble ilar Pog 
corresponded with the noble purpose of his destiny. 
He forsook as if by divine intuition thefand of his 
birth, andthe home of his rejatives, the endear- 
ments and associations foffnded in youthful 
friendships, to battle in jhe gloom and clouds of 
war for a people who had nd claims on him. He 
came in the Revolugion, when want and calamity 
were the darkest, and when the devastations of 
war were spreading the widest, and when the 
“torch of the enemy was in the midst of destruc- 
tion.” His sacred regard for the cause of human 
rights allowed him no time for reflection. Heat 
once sought the most dangerous post and the hottest 
fight. Soon after hisarrival he was appointed to 
the command of the regulars in the Southern divi- 
sion of the army, and gloriously fell in the battle 
of Camden, a martyr to the cause of liberty. 
Who, I ask, that is now basking in the sunshine 
of liberty, purchased by the blood of De Kalb, will 
refuse the rights of an American citizen to the 
German? 

I have no time to specify the signal services of 
the American Irish, either in the Revolution or 
our second struggle. I will say, however, that 
the American historian has but poorly discharged 
his duty, who has failed to give the Iri-h a high 
place in the historical temple of fame, in his de- 
scription of our glorious and successful struggles. 
But I have used the name of Mongomery. 
That too is a sacred name, and should not 
be uttered but in affection and patriotic reve- 
rence. I dare not pass that name without 
recounting briefly the gallant deeds cf him who 
honored it, and the glorious part he took in a na- 
tion’s emancipation. Montgomery was an Irish- 
man. He distinguished himself as an officer anda 
soldier under Wolfe, at the taking of Quebec by 


many. He was born to battle with despotism. He | 
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the British, by which he acquired a bigh military 
repuiation. Previous to the American Revolution 
he settled in the State of New York. He took a 
decided stand with the Colonies against the “*mo- 
ther couviry.” In 1775 he was appointed te the 
command of the northern department of the Con- 
tinental army, in conjunction with General Schuy- 
ler; but the declining health of the latter threw the 
who'e of the command on him. He captured 
Fort Chamble, St. John, and Montrea); after which 
he proceeded to besiege Quebec. The siege conti- 
nued a month, when he attempted to storm the 
place; but, in the act of doing all that courage, 
bravery, and skill could do, he gloriously fell, with 
two of his aids by his side. 

Who would deny to the countrymen of Monigo- 
mery the rights of an American citizen? None, 
sir, but he who is unworthy of such rights himself. 
Where was the time, or where the peril, that the 
Irish were not at the post of danger? So it al- 
ways will be. A love of freedom, «and a sacred 
and unconquerable attachment to the  princi- 
ples of liberty, constitute the Irishman’s nature. 
No hand, however oppréssive, no time however 
long, no laws however tyrannical, while they per- 
mit him to breathe, and wear his manly form, can 
bend him: from his attachments to human Jiberty, 
nor paralyze his efforts to sustain and defend it, nor 
cower his burning and indignant brow from frown- 
ing upon the despot. That manly hatred, that just 
revenge, that patriotic and uncompromising hosti- 
lity which havea jast residence in the breast of 
every honest Irishman, whether in this country or 
in his native Erin, towards England for the oppres- 
sion and tyranny to his injured and oppressed 
land, is a bigh and valuable security to Ame- 
rican liberty at all times, and against all. invaders, 
but more especially aginst British invasion to 
which we are more exposed, and from which we 
have more to fear, than from all others besides. 
But he who wishes properly to appreciate the 
Irish character, must not limit his research, either 
to the noble resistance to British oppression, or to 
the displays of Irish patriotism and courage ia cur 
national struggles. ‘The Irish nation claim an 
ancestry superior to the Anglo Saxon race. They 
are the decendants of the Carthaginians, who were 
a family of Pocenicias No people on the face of the 
earth were more distinguished for all the requisi- 
tions that form a brave a persevering people 

than were the Pheenicians. ‘Their noble daring, 
gnd fearless bravery, gave them the control of the 
“seas, and the command of the commercial world. 
No sea or ocean in the khown world, in their day, 
was too broad, too deep, or too tempestuous, for 
them to encounter. No country was too distant 
for them to reach and penetrate. Phoenicia enriched 
herself by the commerce of all nations. Carthage 
was a colony of Tyre, and partook of her bravery 
and daring, as well as of her skillp in the art of 
navigation, and perseverance in commerce; and, 
in turn, enriched herselt at the expense of all na- 
tions. I say the Irish were a colony from Car- 
thage, and such is their pride of ancestry, and 
such their love of country, their laws, their cus- 
toms, and their institutions, that even the subvert- 
ing arm of Great Britain has been unable to over- 
throw or extingnish them. Even to this day, 
though three thousand years have elapsed, they 
speak the Carthaginian language almost in its pu- 
rity. He who wishes to know the Irish history, 
find the Irish character, must avoid the English 
historian as he would the book of slander and de- 
traction. It has always been an object of na- 
tional policy, as weil as national pride, with the 
Engli-h historian, to present the Irish people to the 
word as a wid ees, and an upgoverna- 
ble people. knghsh* historians pass off their 
patriotism, and their struggles for liberty, as-the re- 
sultof a wild and unconquerabic hatred to the 
rales znd restraints of civil government, with a 
view to cover the iniquities and violence of British 
oppression. It is a vile slander of the Irish nation 
and the Irish character, as the fact of the duration 
of their national customs and language proves. 
Nothing goes so far to prove the stability and re- 
guiarity of a nation as an attachment to the sup- 
port <; customs, maxims, institutions, laws, and 
language which have been found convenient and 
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promotive of human happiness. I say there is no 
nation on the face of the earth thatcan boast of 
such certain and remote antiquily, none can trace 
instances of such early civiliza\ion, nor do any pos- 
sess such irrefragable proofs of their origin, lineage, 
and duration of language and government. 

Before the introduction of Christianity, no peo- 
ple of the globe better or more orderly maintained 
their civil institutions, under Paganism, than did 
the Irish. I believe the first minister of the cross 
who visited Ireland was St. Patrick, who was sent 
by Celes‘ine, Bishop of Rome, with twenty ayssist- 
ants, eminent for their piety, virtue, and jearning. 
Those divines applied themselves, with faithful as- 
siduity, to the work of their mission, and their suc- 
cess exceeded all human calculation at that time. 
In no land did the Gospel spread with such rapid 
progress—in no land was itso slightly epposed at 
its first introduction. The people, says a distin- 
guished historian, received the dectrines of Chris- 
tianity with a sort of spiritual violence, and no peo- 
ple, from that day to this, adhere to the principles 
of Christianity, as taught them, with more firmness 


and resolute perseverance, than do the Irish. But | 


with all their attachment to the Christian religion, 
no people ever more resolutely and successfully 
resisted the attempt of religious innovation spon 
their civil righis. But here a field of Irish history 
opens which I have no time to traverse. I can 
only say that Ireland was betrayed to Henry II 
of England by the infamy of Dermot, though she 
has never been conquered to this day. 

Ireland has never kissed the English rod. She 
withstood the arms, the bribes, and the oppres- 
sions of England, from the nominal subjection to 
Henry II, ull the union of the two Kingdom-—a 
period of near four bundred years. Prior to that, 
every attempt at reduction or subjection was met 
on the field of blood. 
the British arms or color of subjection, did not 
extend beyond the pale—which was limited to the 
counties of Dublin, Kildare, and Meath, with 
the cities of Waterford, Cork, and Limerick; 
over the other paris of the Kingdom which were 
without the pale, neither Henry II, nor any of his 
successors, uatil the reign of James I, either had, 
or pretended to claim, more than a naked sove- 


reigniy, marked alone by a formal homege, a | 
And what now | 
To be sure, itis | 
a political union that serves to oppress Ireland, | 


trifling tribute, and an empty title. 
is the union, or what is it worth? 


bat it is no union of friendship, feeling, or nation- 
al ties. The true and patriotic Irishman bears, 
in every feeling he possesses, the same hostility 


to the English nation, her Government, and her | 
Jaws, which burned in the bosoms of his ancestors, | 


when their country was treacherously surrendered 
by the infamous Dermod. Every true Irishman 
transmits to his posterity the seeds of that hosti- 
lity, which will, some day, overwhelm the op- 
pressor, and redeem Ireland. The arm of British 
oppression, under which Ireland now groans, will 
be paralyzed by the abuse of the corrupt means by 
which it gained its power. §The Irish mind is like 
spring steel—it may be borne down by the weight 
of oppression, but no time nor no tyranny can de- 
stroy its nature. The Irish spirit may, for a time, 
be smothered, but it will, eventually, barst into 
flames. It is impossible for a land like thet of 
Ireland, destined by its Creator to be the abode of 
freedom and happiness, always to remain the land 
of oppression and misery. Fear not, Irishmen bihe 
sleeping lion will one day awake; Ireland will one 
day be free. 

Sir, there is no people for whom I entertain a 
higher feeling of personal and national respect, than 
for the Irish; and I feel that that respect is well 
founded—lI have high and undoubied authority for 
it. _ The history of the Irish nation, and the quali- 
ties of the Irishman, unite in fixing that opinion 
with me. Their attachments to the principles of 
Democracy, which no influence can shake, or 
bribery seduce,"must fix upon them the contideuce 
of every friend to our free institutions; and so 
thought our ancestors, I hold in my hand the 
journals of the Continental Congress. From them 
I will read a short extract of an address to Ireland, 
by acommittee of Congress for that purpose. I 
read it, and shall make it @ part of my printed re- 


The farthest innovation of | 
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marks, in order to piace the views and feelings of 
our gallant ancestors towards the Irish, in conirast 
with the stand now taken against them and the 
Germans by the Federal popinjay shinplaster aris- 
tocracy of this day. Here is the extract: 


“Permit me (to assure you thatit was with the utmost reluc- 
tance we could prevail ourselves (o cease our commercial con- 
nection with your island. Your parliament had done us no 
wrong. You had ever been friendly to the rights of mankind; 
and we acknowledge with pleasure and gratitude that your na- 
tion has produced patriots who have nobly distinguished them- 
selves in the cause of humanity and America. On the other 
hand, we were not ignorant that the labor and manufactures of 
Ireland, like those of the silk worm, were of littie moment to 
herself; but served only to give luxury to those who neither 
toil nor spin. We perceived that, if we continued our com- 
merce with you, our agreement not to import from Britain 
weuld be fruitless, and were, therefore, compelled to adopt a 
measure to which nothing but absolute necessity could have re- 
conciled us. Jt gave us, however, sone consolation to reflect, 
that should it occasion you much distress, the fertile fegions 
of America would afford you a safe asylum from poverty, 
and, ix Time, from oppression also: an asylum in which thou- 
sands of your countrymen have found hospitality, peace, and 
affluence, and become united to us by all the des of consangui- 
nity, mutual interest and affection.” 


What objects had the venerable patriots of the 
Revolution wh@n they expressed this bigh opinion 
of the Irish, and ex'ended this pressing invitation 
to them to flee from that oppression which was 
crushing them to the dust, and sinking them to the 
grave? Was it their intention that they should be 
made beasts of burthen to do the “labor,” as Gov. 
Seward says, and as Federalism says, or was it 
their intention that they should be freemen and 
American citizens?) Was it their intention to se- 
duce the Irish here to spill their blood in the Revo- 
lution,, and when liberty should be secured, cast 
them and their countrymen a(ter them off as un- 
worthy of the benefits and blessings which that blood 
should purchase? The thought is monstrous, and 
to name it is infamous slander. 

But, sir, there is a question of policy, independent 
of the motives of patriotism and gratitude, which 
makes it important to extend to our Irish and 
German population at an early period and at a 
cheap rate the tights of cilizenship. I repeat 
that the support which our Democratic prin- 
ciples and our free instilitutions receive at 
their hand, constitutes a high guarantee for 
their duration. It is the dictate of good policy, 
without any other consideration, to admit them to 
the full benefits of our free institutions; while a de- 
pial of them would mark us as a people of a selfish 
and jealous disposition, uaworthy of a great and 
growing Republic. That national jealousy and 
selfishness which prohibits foreigners from a patti- 
cipation in legal and political benefits is worthy of 
despotism, or of narrow and petty Republics, and 
rarely ever fails to produce their evils. It is ever 
so with restrictions, when carried beyond the bounds 
of good or liberal policy. For the truth of which, 
we may refer to the history of many national dis- 
asters, and from which the wise and the expe- 
rienced may draw many useful lessons. 

The Assyrians repudiated the Babylonians, re- 
fused them the protection of their laws, and even 
admission into their empire; by which they de- 
prived themselves of many useful maxims, as well 
as the improvement in arms of national defence 
and their practical use. The Babylonians rejected 
the improvements, learning, and language of the 
Meces and Persians; and the Medes and Persians 
those of the Macedonians; and the Macedonians 
those of the Romans. And yet the empire of As- 
syria made way for the Babylonians; the Babylo- 
nians were conquered and subdued by the Medes 
and Persians; the Medes and Persians were over- 
thrown by the Macedonians; and the Macedonians 
by the Romans. There is littie doubt but that the 
overtbrow of each of those empires may be traced, 
to some extent, to causes which had their founda- 
tion in that jealousy and seifishness which induced 
the one to prohibit the other from a participation in 
its political institutions. 

I: was the same miserab!e, narrow policy which 
was marked, too, by a haughty pride, that induced 
the citizens and policy of Carthage in her degene- 
rate day, to reject not only the Grecian manners, 
customs, language, and arts of war from being 
taught in their dominions, but even to prohibit a 
Grecian from settling on their soil: for want of the 
benefits and advantages of all which, Carthage 
sunk @ victim to the Roman arms; but Kome her- 
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self, in her degenerate days, ‘ell into the same fata] 
error. When Rome was in the zenith of her pros. 
perity, and the height of her real grandeur, i: was 
her general policy to admit the nations she cop. 
quered to the rights of Roman citizens, or to extenq 
her laws, her maxims, and her pcelitical institutions 
ever dominions that gave way to herarms. |; 
was not until after she had sunk into Eastern effe. 
minacy and Eastern vices, produced by unresirained 
indulgence in Eastern luxuries, purchased at the 
sacrifice of her revenue which should have sup. 
ported and maintained her national defences on her 
frontiers, that she substituted the amphitheatre of 
sport and unbridled licentiousness for the forum of 
virtue, political science, and national intelligence, 
Then it was that she treated the subdued and con. 
quered victims of her arms as barbarous, un- 
worthy of her protection, sacrificed them to the 
sport of mental depravity, by casting them inio 
the pit to be torn to pieces by wild and ferocious 
beasts, and trained them as_ gladiators for 
the destraction of each other to gratify the de- 
generate and corrupted appetite of assembled 
thousands. Then it was that’ Rome, whose stand- 
ard had borne her eagles over the civilized 
globe; whose arms and whose laws and maxims 
had supplanted the nations of the earth, fell a prey 
to and became the pillage, the plunder and the 
spoils of a few half naked untaught bands of bar- 
barians. So we may trace among the causes to 
which Rome owed her overthrow, that of the bar- 
barous and worse than brutal treatment of those 
whom it was her policy and her duty to have 


' protected and defended, and made Roman citizens. 


I have stated that in the formation of our Go- 
vernment some of our institutions were framed 
with reference to some of the political institutions 
of the country from which we were emancipated. 
The legal prohibitions against foreigners in England 
had their influence. I believe it was in the reign 
of Henry the E:ghth that the Pope’s bulls and eccie- 
siastical processions were prohibited the realm of 
England, and the Protestant church made inde- 
pendent of the church of Rome. At the same 
time the King was made head of the church in 
place of the Pope. But perhaps this stroke at 
the Pope did not so much proceed from hostility to 
the Roman Catholic faith, as from a determination 
to abolish his influence, and the power of the 
Roman church, over the civil institutions of 
England. At that time the arms of Charles 
the Fifth, Emperor of Germany, was shaking 
every throne in Europe. Charles himself 
was wedded, in principle and policy, to 
the Roman church, and it was not more bis 
object to subject all Europe to the imperial crown, 
than it was to make the Roman Catholic faith the 
national religion wherever his arms extended. It 
is, therefore, neither unfair nor unreasonable to 
suppose that a leading object with Henry the 
Eighth, in overthrowing the Catholic faith and abo- 
lishing the Pope’s power in the realm of England, 
was to unite to his own power the influence of the 
Lutheran reformation against the combination of 
the arms of Charles and the ecclesiastical influ- 
ence, as well as the arms, of the Pope. But the 
stand taken by Henry did nct stop with denouncing 
the Pope, and rejecting his ecclesiastical supremacy, 
and the Roman Catholic faith as the national rel- 
gion. It became for a time the policy, not only of 
Henry, but many of his successors, to deny to the 
Roman Catholic citizen not only the right to hold 
office, to acquire and hold property, but even the 
benefit of the laws, to some extent, for his personal 
Not very creditable prohibitions, we 
weuld say, at this day. But it was not merely the 
Roman Catholic and the Roman Catholic faith that 
met with a repulse in England; other religious 
denominations, through whom nothing fatal to the 
interests of the State was to bs feared, met with 
treatment but little more favorable. For many 
ages the Jews were compelled to purchase reli- 
gious privileges at an enormous expense. Under 
the reign of Henry the Second, and the beginning 
of the reign of Edward the Third, the Jews paid to 
those monarchs in less than seven years the almost 
incredible (at that time) sum of more than four 
hundred and twenty thousand pounds sterling for 
no other consideretion than the rights of conscience 
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in the island of Great Britain. Notwithstanding 
the exaction and the payment of that oppressive 
tribute, the Jews, in the reiga of the same Edward, 
to the number of upwards of fifteen thousand, were 
banished the realm, and were never permitted to 
return uatil Oliver Cromwell admitted them. 

The tragedy attending their banishment was a 
disgraceful stain upon the reign in which it was 
ordered, a brutal violence, unworthy of any age, 
and a black and damning spot on England’s cha- 
racter, which time can never efface. 

On their banishment, the richest of them, having 
put themselves, with their treasure, in a ship of 
large burden; when the ship was under sail, and 
get down the Thames towards the mouth of the 
river, and below Juinsborough, the master of the 
ship confederating and conspiring with the mari- 
ners, invented a stratagem toylestroy them. The 
master commanded anchor to be cast, which was 
done, and the ship kept riding at anchor uatil at the 
ebb of the sea, she laid on the sand. The master 
and his criminal confederates entited the Jews to 
walk with them on the sand for their health and 
recreation, which they did. "When the master had 
understood the tide had risen, he and his associates 
stole away from them, and got back to the ship. 
Tae Jews made no haste, for they were not sensi- 
ble of their danger, nor the plot which was laid 
for their destruction. But when they perceived 
the peril they were in, they cried aloud for help. 
Th? master, in taunt and provocation, answered 
that now was the time totry the power and truth of 
their religion; they ought rather to cry to Moses, by 
whose conduct their fathers passed through the Red 
sea: in a short time they were swallowed up 
and drowned. 

It may be said that the extravagant and oppres- 
sive exactions made upon the Jews, their banish- 
ment, and the tragedy which I have related was 
more the result of religious persecution than the 
exercise of civil power in England. That might 
have been the case to scme extent, but the Church 
and State were united. The whole proceeded 
from the principle and spirit which would pro- 
scribe foreigners from the enjoyment of political 

rights in this country. I believe that legal and 

' constitutional disqualifications in all the States or 
kingdoms of Europe exist against the admission 
of foreigners to the enjoyment of political, and, to 
some extent, to legal rights. I am not prepared to say 
but but what that may be necessary to a certain ex- 
tent, owing to the contiguity of one kingdom 
to another, and to the facility with which trea- 
sonable plots may be conducted through the 
medium of speedy intercourse, and the ra- 
pidity with which they may overspread a 
whole kingdom. No such reasons exist with us, 
our remoie distance from all powers, the wide 
spread of our country and Government, to say no- 
thing of the independence of our several State Go- 
vernments, which are checks on each other, and the 
whole a check upon the Federal Government, must 
ever prevent any individual influence from foreign- 
ers dangerous to the stability of our Government, 
The attempt is hardly possible; or, if ever made, 
will be nugatory. If, in Europe, a citizen moves 
from one State to another, he moves but from one 
land of oppression to another; and the only object 
he could have to engage in a treasonable plot, or 
conspiracy, would be to restore liberty; but when 
he comes to our country, he gains the object which 
in Europe might incite him to treason. 

I repeat, that the restraints thrown around the 
elective franchise to deprive foreigners of the right 
of citizenship, and the efforts now making by ithe 
Federalists and the “Native American Associa- 
tions,” are directed agaiost the German and Irish 
emigrants who seek a home with us. Such is the 
secret understanding and the open declaration, 
when declarations are made. And here let me ask, 
wha would induce’ a German or an Irish- 
mai to enter into a conspiracy to over 
throw a-Government of” free institutions, to 
which he has fled for safety and protection? 
What would induce either to enter into a secret 
negotiation with the Government from which he 
has fled because of its tyranny, oppression, and 
despotism? Sir, the thing is impossible, and not 
more impossible than fruiviess, if atempied. But 


when was the time, or where the place, or what 
the emergency, that the Germans and the Irish have 
not shown themselves worthy of the rights of Ame- 
rican citizens?) When have they not, in time of 
peace, done all that has been required of them in 
support of the Government? When has been the 
occasion they have not been forewost in danger 
and peril when called on by theic country? In 
peace they are the most industrious, hardy, honest, 
and virtuous cilizens we have, take them as a body. 
Firm to their adopted country, and faithful to her 
free institutions, as they periled a tempestuous 
ocean, and encountered the afflictions of a separa- 
tion from a native home, and the graves of their 
fathers, for a strange land, in search of freedom, 
so have they ever manifested a ready willingness to 
spill their blood, and risk their lives, in defence of 
that freedom which they have found here. Can 
you point to the standard of liberty which the 
Germans and the Irish have not mingled their blood 
to erect? 

Sir, if it is urged as a reason by the Federalists 
and the Native American Associations, that the 
stability of our free institutions require that the 
Germans and the Irish should be disfranchised, I 
could refer them to some other classes of our fo- 
reign population, from whom there is much more 
danger to be apprehended. I could also refer them 
to some other influences, subjections, and connec- 
tions, still more dangerous 10 the liberties of this 
people, aad the free institutions of this country. I 
mean the moneyed influence of a British aristo- 
cracy, to which we are now unfortunately con- 
nected, and by which we are subjected to the pay- 
ment of an interest on about two hundred millions 
of dollars, called State debts, and about thirty 
or forty millions of British bank capital. This is 
an uabappy and an unfortunate connection, be- 
cause it is an oppressive tax and a drain upon the 
honest labor of this country. That is bad, but it 
is not the worst. The worst is, that it brings a 
foreign moneyed aristocratic influence, through the 
medium of our banking, commercial, aud mechani- 
cal institutions to bear, not only to the corruption 
of our elective franchise and the ballot-box, but 
upon every political and civil institution in our 
country. Not only has the ermine been sullied, 
and the judgment seat been contaminated, bu: the 
sacred desk and the pulpit have been polluted with 
that influence. Yes, sir, by that corrupt influence 
some of those who claim to be ministers of the 
Gospel, ambassadors of our Saviour, and Hea- 
ven’s bearers of despatches and glad tidings, 
standard bearers of the holy cross, and those 
who minister the holy sacraments, have pros- 
trated themselves from that high, and lefty station 
to which none but Aposiles, and ministers ordained 
by Heaven’s sanction, should presume to ascend 
—even some of them, I say, by that influence, have 
prostrated themselves at the shrine of British Bank 
corruptions and political iniquity. In place of 
obeying the commands of their Divine Master, in 
teaching the way of salvation toa dying world, they 
have been playing the poliiical missionary! In place 
of leaving witness of the truth of his holy religion, 
they have been endorsing all the base, false, and 
infamous slander and detraction which was propo- 
gated to the overthrow of this Administration—slan- 
der and detraction worthy of the distempered brain 
of the reckless, political, desperado, the heart of 
corruption and the tongue of poison. 

I ehgerfully recognise the right ef evey ind vi- 
duakin Ake coatmunity to exercise the rights of a 
freeman. But while I hold sacred the names of 
Christian minister and apostle, | degm it a duty I 
owe to the holy religion by whith P hope for re- 
demption and salvation.in the world to come, to de- 
nounce the man who will abuse it as unworthy to 
be its professional advocate. Yes, sir;some of them 
have even been found participating with, and 
mingling in, the miserable, drunken Federal orgies, 
that would have disgraced a bachannalian feast in 
the most degraded days of Greece. Such men are 
made for the tables of money-changers, not for 
casting ont devils. They may grace a gambler’s 
board, but they would pollute a temple. “For the 
honor of the holy religion of our fathers, and the 
sacred names of minister and apostle, 1 hope-there 


were not many who so disgraced themselves, their 
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name, and the religion which it is their profes- 
sion to teach; but there were some. They will be 
marked, and made the subject of mora! and reli- 
gious condemnation while they live, and wherever 
they go. But more of this some cther time. Yes, 
that is the influence our Government and onr {ree 
institutions bave to fear. It is the iofuence of a 
British’ moueyed aristocracy, united with the worth- 
less, penniless, Federal drones in our own country, 
who live upon the sweat and toil of those they 
seek to distranchise. That, I repeat, is the in- 
fluence we have to fear. It is an influence 
which is now undermiaing our free institations, 
prostrating our Republican principles, sapping the 
foundations of our Government, subverting our 
liberties and establishing among us a rotten bo- 
rough British bank policy, overspreading our 
country with irresponsible corporations, and erect- 
ing among us arag baron aristocracy. Sir, it is to 
foster such a policy and to perpetaate such influ- 
ences, that the honest and faithfal German and Irish- 
man must be disfranchised and forever cut off from 
the rights of American citizens. But, sir, independent 
of the obligations that the foreign blood which 
was poured out in the Regolutioh-brings us ander to 
admit foreigners to the rights of citizenship, there 
is an intrinsic value and worth in our German and 
Irish population, which entitle them to our confi- 
deuce aud to full political privileges. Where are 
our public works, which we call the proud monu- 
ments of our country’s enterprise, which have not 
been almost exclusively erected or constructed by 
Iri-h and German toil? It is by their patience, 
their sweat, and their industry, that our Union is 
linked and bound by the indissoluble ties of turn- 
pikes, railroads, canals, and other State and na- 
tional improvements. But to the disgr of our 
country, and the dishonor of our national charac- 
ter and reputation how oftenghave the patient la- 
bor and the honest toil, of the German and 
the Irishman met a reward in the filthy 
and worthless rags of our swindling bank- 
ing institutions, which could serve them po 
purpose beyond the day’s maintenance. And 
let me here acknowledge, that one object I 
have in amending the naturalization laws, is to pro- 
cure the whole and the united influence of our 
German and Irish Democracy to assist in over- 
throwing that miserable, fraudulent, and corrupt 
paper system which rewards honest toil with the 
ragged promises of bankrupt banks and rotten and 
irresponsible corporations, which hang upon the pros- 
pects of this country, and the industry of every honest 
man, like a millstone. I desire to putit in the 
power of every German and every Irishman to do 
his part to overthrow a system of policy and of in- 
stitutions which now enables swarms and herds of 
lazy, lounging, hungry Federal wolves to sap the 
life blood of honest and industrious society—to 
overthrow a system which enables the few to array 
themselves more gaudily taan So!omon, in ail his 
glery, though they toil not, neither do they spin; 
while the many are compelled to toil in sweat and 
Javor in dust, from the time they enter the stage of 
human action until their ex¥t, for a scanty mainte- 
I seek to establish and confirm the politi- 
cal rightgof qur German and Irish population now 
and in all time to come, that we may have the be- 
nefit of their political aid, to establish a system by 
which they. shall fheet an honest and valuable re- 
ward, in aesgund currency, for their honest and va- 
luabie toil. © 

I need not state a fact that is universally known, 
and that is, that a large majority of our English 
population are opposed, and always have bern, to 
the Democratic party. (There are many worthy 
exceptions. There are many who are an honor to 
the Democratic party. I speak with reference to 
those exceptions.) They have, in all our political 
straggies, been found in the ranks of the Federal 
party, forsreasons which they best understand, and 
which arg jno doubt, satisfactory to them. ir 


countrymen took a #nare in the Revolation. They 
also took a shar@n the frmation of our political 
system. Ii is the benrfit ofur simple Repubiican 


institutions which our Engfet{- population have 
sought, because, under them, liberty’can be enjoy- 
ed to more certainty, and to a@ greater extent, than 
in the country which they hayeleft. Why they so 
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universally unite themselves with a party whose 
cardinal object is to overthrow our equal instita- 
tions, and prostrate the rights of all foreigners, 
they can best answer. I have been unable to ac- 
count for it. I hope some day they will learn who 
their friends are. I hope some day they will learn 
the importance of supporting the party who sup- 
port them, and the purity of the institutions which 
they have sought, and to which they look for equal 
protection. I hope they will fied out that it is their 
interest which the Democracy seek to secure, by 
sustaining a policy calculated to secure the greatest 
good to the greatest number; and whatever that po- 
licy may be worth, they will have an equal share 
of it. If, however, they cannot unite with the 
Democracy, perhaps they may find safety with the 
“Native American Associations,” whose principles 
and political motives, and the materials of which 
they are composed, | would respectfully recom- 
mend them to examine. 

But what is still more extraordinary in politics 
our Scotch population are generally opposed to the 
Democracy. I regret this not only from political 
but from personal and national considerations. I 
am from a full blooded Scotch stock; and if I have 
my pedigree correct, I am of the pure Highland 
blood. There is no ove of the race of man that I 
more delight to meet than an intelligent Scotchman. 
I delight to hear his rapturous sirains of eulogy in 
honor of his country, ir wisdom, her learning, 
aod her morality, for whi:t: sheis sorenowned. I 
delight to hear him bestow the praise due to the 
Scotch clans, and the brave v of their chiefs. I 
delight to hear him praise the sallantry and noble 
daring by which Scouland’s Waliace and Scotland’s 
Brace, so long and so_ successfully repelled 
Britain’s invasions and Britain’s oppressions, 
by acts of noble daring, of which none 
can boast but Scotland. Wallace with a small 
band, (but cf braver men than ever did, before, or 
since march against aa enemy,) routed forty thou- 
sand of Britain’s troops, and slew their leader on one 
occasion. I delight to see indignation bloom upen 
the brow, and blush from every feature of the 
Scotchman, while he relates the treacherous 
surrender of Wallace to Edward, and the 
worse than brutal manner in which he was 


executed, and his quartered body exposed and hang || 


up in the four principa! towns of England to gratify 
a bruta! malignity towards Scotland, worthy alone 
of barbarity in its most degraded form. But why 
is it, Mr. Scotchman, that no sooner do you land here 
than you throw yourself in the arms of a party who 
seek not only to deprive you of the rights of free- 
men, but are exerting themselves to establish a sys- 
tem of policy and of institutions as fatal to liberty 
and as destructive of equal rights, as that from 
which youhave fied. Why is itthat you, ora large 
majority of your countrymen, like our Eazlish 
population, are found in all our political struggles 
arrayed against the Democracy. If it wouid not 
be considered temerity in me, I would, in the name, 
and as the representative of my Scotch fatheis, ad- 
monish you as you appreciate the freedom you 
have sought, to rally to the support of the party 
who ever have, and who are now, exerting them- 
selves to secure to you the rights of freemen and 
Anierican citizens. While alluding to the politics 
of foreigners in this country, permit me to advert 
to the late gallant though unsnccessful efforts of the 
Canadian patriots to shake off the British yoke in 
those Provinces, and I only do it to illustrate the 
fact tbat the Demecracy in this country were united 
in @ favorable feeling towards the patriots, and 
in an ardent desire that they might succeed in 
establishing their independence, while the 
Federal party were as united in feeling 
against them, and were unsparing in their abuse of 
tiem. Ihave Federal journals in my possession 
to show the fact. The patriots in Canada are 
called Whigs. ‘The Scotch in Canada be'ong to 
the patriots. The Federal party in’ this country 
call themselves Whigs. The scotch io this coun- 
try belong (or a large wajority*of them) to the Fe- 
deral party. Toe term Whig in Canada has a dif- 
ferent meaning frog the same term in this country; 
and if names are the representatives of things, the 
term Whig will be found in Canada to represent 
one thing, and in this country to represent another. 
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The term Whig in Canada means one who is de- 
sirous of abolishing British bondage. In this coun- 
try the term Whig means one who is in favor of 
perpetuating British bondage. It is strange that 
the same word should have a meaning so different 
with those who speak the same language. And it 
is strange, too, that Scotch patriotism should mean 
one thing in Canada, aud another thing, the very 
reverse, in this country. For my part, I prefer the 
Canadian definitions of Whig and Scotch patriot- 
ism. I go for the Whigs and Scotch patrio's of Ca- 
nada. I am much attached to the term Whig; but 
I think the term as applied to the Federalists of 
this country is a misnomer. From what intelli- 
gence I can gather from the history of parties in 
this country, I think the Federal principles smack 
more of Toryism, as understood in the days of the 
Revolation, and as now understood in Canada, 
than they do of the ancient, the revered, and pa- 
triotic term Whig. I hope the patriots will renew 
their efforts whenever a prospect of success is pre- 
sented. ‘They will succeed with half a chance. 
Go on, then, I say: Justice and patriotism is on 
your side; and though the odds may seem to be 
fearfal against you, the strength you must gain in 


| a good and a just cause, having for its object the 


omnipotence of human liberty, the highest object of 
human aspiration, will eventually redeem you. 
The laws of nations, the stipulations of treaties, and 
perhaps national policy, may prevent the American 
Democracy from taking an open part with you; 
bat you have their feelings and their ardent wishes. 
I have but little regard myself for the restraints 


| which may prevent American interference in behalf 


of the patriots. If I possessed the power of 
Mida:, to turn every thisg I touched to gold, 
I would soon furnith the patriots with the means of 
emancipation; or if I had the power of ancient 
Jove, with Vulcan at my command to forge thun- 
der bolts, I would demolish every British institu- 
tion, every British authority, and every British 
Tory in Canada, in one hour. Bat, sir, 1 did not 
rise to talk about Canadian wars, or English and 
Scoich politics—I rose to advocate an amendment 
of the naturalization Jaws, with a view to secure, 
at a cheap rate, and with a shorter residence, the 
rights of American citizens, and the full benefits of 
our free institutions to all foreigners, without regard 
to country, or distinction of party. 2 

This is neither the time, the place, nor the occa- 
sion, to discuss party principles, nor is it the time 
or place to solicit party influence. It it were, I 
would like to indalge in an appeal to our foreign 
population, to rally, now; henceforth, and forever, 
to the standard of Democracy and equal rights. I 
wou'd advise thgm to turn upon their enemies, who 
are endeavoring ( crush them to the dust. A spirit 
of resentment, and the means of defence, are prin- 
ciples of nature, and attributes of Creation’s fami- 
ly—from man, who was made in the image of his 
maker, to the insect that crawls in the dust. It isa 
principle of nature, too, by which each order and 
class of created animation resists, to the extent of 
its meaas, injuries that threaten its peace and safe- 
ty. Shall man, then, be less spirited than the 
worm, that tarns upon the foot that treads it? 

It is now the united effort of the Federal party 
and of the Native American associations (twin 
brothers and worthy of each other) to sink the 
fereigner into contempt and political infamy. But 
they do not stop at political proscription; they 
séek td deprive them of other rights. It was but 
the other day, in the Senge, whenethe pre-emption 
bill was under consideration, that a motidn was 
made by a.Federalist to deprive the foreigner of 
the benefit Which the pre-emption policy has ever 
secured to those who gettle on our wild lands. 
That motion was sustained by the Federal mem- 
bers of the Senate, but was successfully resisted 
by the Democratic members. I would cali upon 
the foreigner in the name of that spirit of resent- 
ment, and by the use of those means which the 
free institutions of our country have made his, to 
turn upon those who are endeavoring to make 
him a beast of burden, not enly by stripping him of 
all the political privileges which characterize the 
freeman, but also by the establishment of institu- 
tions which, if successfully persisted in, must one 
day subvert American liberty, and sink the hardy 
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and industrious freemen of this country into sub. 
missive vassalage to a bank aristocracy. I would 
appeal to them (the foreigners) as they value that 
liberty they have sought, and as they fear and abhor 
that oppression, tyranny and despotism from which 
they have fled, to rally to the standard of Democracy; 
in the name of the foreign blood which mingied jn 
the Revolutionary struggle, I would appeal to them 
to be found at all times in our political battles yn. 
der the flag of Democracy; for there is no other by 
which they can secure to themselves—to their pos- 
terity and their countrymen who are to come 
after them—the liberties which that Revolution 
purchased. 

Bat, sir, if party attachments and political con. 
fidence were to have their sway with me in an ap. 
peal to foreigners, and that appeal were proper, | 
would say to the German, as he reveres the memo- 
ry of DeKalb, and ashe appreciates his gallant 
services in the cause of human liberty, and as he 
holds sacred his blood, which was drank by the 
soil he has adopted for his home—as he values the 
freedom which was the consideration of that blood 
and those services—to stand by the Democracy as 
the only security, the only hope, the only sheet an- 
chor of safety by which that freedom is to be per- 
petuated. 

I would say to the Irishman, as he too holds sacred 
the blood of his countrymen, which was shed in 
the Revolution—as he holds sacred the memory 
of Emmett, who was sacrificed on his country’s 
altar for Irish liberty—as he abhors and detests the 
oppression which crushes his country under the 
foot of British despotism—and as he values the 
hberty which he has sought, that he too shonid 
be in our political battles, under the banner and 
ia the ranks of Democracy. The blood of Mont- 
gomery, spilt upon the heights of Quebec, demand 
for the Irishman American liberty. The spirit of 
Emmett, which walks abroad in midday, though 
unseen, secretly admonishes the Irishman to main- 
tain with his life our Democratic institutions in 
their pristine purity. The voice and admonitions 
of O’Connell, that glide with every breeze across 
the Atlantic, warn ihe Irishman that he should 
stand by the party and the principles that stand by 
him; that he sheuld be found whenever and wher- 
ever his vote and his influence may be required to 
overthrow a party who are exerting themselves to 
overthrow him and to sink his countrymen into po- 
litical degaada¥en. 

I have used the names of Pulaski and Kosciusko. 
They are sacred names, and are identified with hu- 
man liberty and humah bravery. Pulaski was a 
native of Poland, and asoldier who had distin- 
guished himself by brave but unsaccessful efforts 
to restore liberty and independence we his native 
country. He cane te this country during the Re- 
volution, bearing with him a high and meritorious 
He was appointed Brigadier General 
in the American army. He was mortally wounded 
in the attack on Savannah, of which he soon after 
died. Congress voted to erect a monument to the 
memory of that brave officer; but I believe it never 
was dene. 

Kosciusko was a Pole by birth, and was educated 
at the military school at Warsaw. He came to 
the United States with a recommendation to Gen. 
Washington from Benjamin Franklin, with whom 
he had formed an acquaintance in France, He 
was appointed an aid by Gen. Washington, He 
was allerwards appointed an Engineer, with the 
rank of Colonel. He fortified the camp of Gen. 
Gates in his campaign against Burgoyne. He per- 
formed many high and valuable services, for 
which he, received the thanks of Congress. At 
the close of the Revolution he returned to his na- 
tive country, bearing with him a uation’s gratitade. 
Poland was in revolation. He was appointed a 
Major Generali. He fought many battles with 
great skill and bravery, but Poland then gin, 
owing to the mismanagement of her Diet. On the 
breaking out of a new revolution in 1794, he was — 
appointed Generalisimo, with the power of Dicta- 
tor. He conducted with courage, ability and 
adroitness, but was finally overpowered by the 
Russian troops, made prisoner, and carried to St. 
Petersburg, where he was confined until the death 
of Catharine. When Paul came to the throne he 
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was released, and loded with honors. He was 
offered an office in the Russian service; that he de- 
clined. The Emperor offered him his own sword; 
but Kosciusko said “No, I no longer need a sword, 
since I bave no country.” Such an answer was 
worthy of a Pole, worthy of a patriot, worthy of 
Kosciusko. But Kosciusko was not the enly Pole 
who could give such an answer. Colonel Klim- 
kieusiez, in a subsequent revolution was made 
joneer, and confined in the dungeon at Kamicnice 
Podolski. He was visited by by the policemaster, 
who had orders to offer him a bribe of free- 
dom and imperial honors, if he would re- 
veal the names of those who belonged to 
the secret societies called the “ Patriotic So- 
cieties.” The gallant Pole met the base pro- 
ition with a retort becoming a patriot, and 
one who is worthy of the blood of Kosciusko. 

“Retire, miscreant! Thou who grovellest at the feet of thy 
Ministers! How darest thou present thyself before an honest pa- 
triot? Thou base-born wretch! forget not that in my veins 
flows the blood of the illustrious Thadeus Kosckusko; and know 
that an approving conscience is dearerto me than all else in 
this world. Retire, Lsay; I love my country—I 'ove and appre- 
ciate the rights of man; and remember, I am not of thy damna- 
ble profession, that I should betray either. Leave me, then, to 
groan in this dungeon, and mourn over the recollection of the 
wailings and lamentations of those anhappy mothers, under the 
reiga of your modern Nero. Retire forever, thou vile slave of 
a tyrant! 1 was examined and vondemned by my judges. Thou 
hadst no right to present thyself, with such base proposals, op- 
posed as they are, not only to virtue, but also to the Jaws of the 
Russian empire. Sir, lam a {ree citizen of Volhynia, and know 
the laws of thine own country better than thou dost, a vile ser- 
vant of it,asthouart. Retire, I say!” 

Sir, I have read this noble and patriotic retort. I 
will make it a part of my printed remarks, with a 
hope that it may be taught with the first lessons of 
youth; because, as the child is taught to lisp the 
name of his Heavenly Father in hallowed reverence, 
so should he be taugh{ to lisp such sentimenis in 
patriotic devotion, honor, and love to bis country. 
That gallant Pole is now a resident of this country. 
Who is not proud to have him with us?) Who 
does not greet hima welcome guesi? His presence 
is a national honor, worthy cf national boast. He 
is here, ready to march with the American stan- 
dard when peril may invi'e him or invasion call 
him. Such is his noble nature, and such is his 
promise. At one of our fes'ivals he was ca'led to 
his feet by asentiment. He responded, and said, 
among other things, in thrilling eloquence: ‘My 
heart is fer Poland, but my arms are for Ame- 
rica.” What American will deny to the Pole the 
rights and franchise of an American citizen? Is 
there one, that man should be stripped of the 
name of an American, and consgned to Russian 
despotism. Such a man is only fit himself for a 
slave. 

Sir, the well known history of Baron Steuben, 
and the-services he rendered in the Revolutionary 
struggle, supercedes the necessity of my naming 
him. It is sufficient tosay he was a Prussian by 
birth. He wasa pilgrim in the cause of liberty. 
He was a distinguished officer of the Revolution. 
He fought in the battle of Monmouth, and was com- 
mander in the trenches in Yorktown on the day 
that concluded the contest with Great Britain. The 
countrymen of Steuben have a claim to the rights 
of American freemen. But why de I select and 
call particular nations. The glorious principles of 
Democracy makes no ‘distinction with the home- 
lessexile. It recognizes the rights of all who have 
the human form, who seek protection among us. 
It repudiates, in the broadest manner that intole- 
rant spirit which now marks the Federal par- 
ty and the “Native American Assoc‘ations.” 
Democracy meets at our shores the exiled 
pilgrim ; greets, hails, and welcomes him to 
her hospitality, and a full participation in 
her free institutions. Mr. Speaker, let me 
conclude by saying that human rights, the spirit of 
liberty, the character of our Government, the 
meaning of our Constitution; the natore of our 
free principles, and I believe the stability and du- 
ration of our Democratic institutions, al! unite in re- 
quiring that as liberal and a’ generous a policy 
should be exercised towards foreign emigrants as 
that which this bill provides. It extends no privi- 
leges which can endanger our country. It con- 
tains no provisions but what a generous policy will 
at all times recognise as just—none but what a 
liberal and — patriotic community will 
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approve and sustain—none bat what the foreign 
Diood spilt in the Revolution, and consecrated to 
uman liberty, demands. 





TREASURY NOTE BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. TRIPLETT, 


OF KENTUCRY, 

In the House of Representatives, February 2, 1841— 
On the bill providing for an issue of Treasury 
no!es. 

Mr. TRIPLETT rose and said: Mr. Chairman, 
the best return [ can make for any attention which 
the committee may give to me during the remarks 
I have to submit upon this momentous subject will 
be to consume as small! a portion of its time as the 
duty which I owe to my constituents and to myself 
will permit. This I promise to do. I shall, there- 
fore, decline following the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Vanperpoer] in his dissertations upon 
log cabins and Whig principles. I am rather in- 
clined to think that the gentleman knows as little 
about Whig principles as he does of log cabins. If 
he would visit the latter a little oftener, possibly he 
might learn what Whig pricciples are, and learn to 
love them. If, however, Gen. Harrison, when he 
arrives here, should think proper to adopt the ad- 
vice of that gentleman, and, instead of taking pos- 
session of the White House at the other end of the 
avenue, should take up his abode in the log cabin 
at the foot of the hill, (pointing to the West,) I 
would advise the gentleman to visit him there; and 
he might then possibly learn, through the rough, 
rude metre of a log cabin song, something of those 
maxims which, I hope and believe, will guide 
General Harrison in his administration of the af- 
fairs of this Government. One of these metres, I 
recollect, reads in this way: 

“No Prices, or Swartwouts, or such deceivers, 
Shall be appointed Cash Receivers; | 

And no man what is given to grabbin, 

Shall ever enter this Log Cabin.” 

If Kindeihook, sesior, who now inhabits the 
White House, bad practised some of these log ca- 
bin principles, it is possible that he might have 
been re-elected to the Presidency; and then it 
might have been possible that my iriend from New 
York would have consented to be a candidate for 
election. I understand that he declines to be so. 
He will, therefore, have two years’ leisure before 
him. I advise him in the iaterim to visit some of 
the log cabins of the West; where, perchance, he 
might meet with a stern reply to some of his insi- 
nuations about British bank-bought Whigs, and 
ghe influence of British gold in the “recent elec- 
tion.” Thal is also reduced to metre—rough, it is 
rue, but as strong as itis rough. It is as foliows: 

“A Kentuckian’s vote can neVer be bought, 
Try it who may, or can; 

All the British gold that ever was (old, 
Can’t buy one honest man.” 

If one hundred and sixty-thousand voters were 
purchased by British gold to vote for General Har- 
rison, or, to u:e the géntleman’s own classical ex- 
pression, for “Tip and Ty,” I take it for granted 
that those voters could not have been Whigs. The 
Whigs intended to vote for those names without 
British gold; and if British gold has been employed 
in buying up Democratic votes, the gentleman from 
New York must blame his Democratic friends for 
being so easily purchased. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the brief space of time I 
have before me warns me that I must not follow 
the gentleman from New York, through his “poetry 
in prose.” By the by, it appeared, from some of 
the observations of the gentleman, that he cherishes 
an extraordinary hatred against poetry, He says 
that his colleague [Mr. Barnarp] wrote a book of 
poetry; and that the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
Evans] wrote another. Now, there is this diffe- 
rence between the poetry and prose of these two 
gentlemen, and the “‘poetry in prose’ of the gentle- 
man from New York; they put their poetry ina 
book by itself: it does not appear in their speeches. 
But the gentleman from New York puts his poetry 
and prose so promiscuously together, that it is be- 
yond the power of the pooralembic of my wits to 
separate them. Yes, and the log cabin men of the 
West could not understand his poetry any more 
than they could his Latin. His insinuations, how- 
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ever, some of them might understand and repel in 
a way not much to his liking. Bat, let me now 
come to his ‘acts, figures, and arguments, for it 1s 
with them that my business lies. 

The first fact with which the gentleman sets out 
is a most extraordinary one; it is, that acry of a 
national deb! has been raised by the Whig party, 
in order to justify an extra session of Congress. 
Now, I have never seen so much misrepresentation 
crammed into so short a sentence. There are in it 
two remarkable misstatements. First, he begs the 
question that the Whog party wish an extra session; 
and upon that gratuitous assumption he grounds the 
position that there is no national debt. Itisasort of 
negative pregnant. I deny for myself; I deny in behalf 
of the Whig members of this House; I deny in behalf 
of a large portion of the Whig members of the 
o'her branch of Congress with whom I have con- 
versed; I say, I deny that there is one solitary mem- 
ber in or out of this House who desires that there 
should be an extra session, unless it be demanded 
by imperious necessity. We may be driven to 
that alternative to prevent other and greater evils. 
An extra session is an evil to be deprecated; we all 
acknowledee that. But there are other and still 
greater evils to be be apprehended, and it may be 
necesvary to adopt the lesser evil that we may avoid 
the greater. One of these greater evils lLnow come 
to speak of. It is this: that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for this Government te preserve our national 
honor and protect our national faith by paying our 
national debis. I ask gentlemen of the ¢ pposite 
party to lend me their aid for the accomplishment 
of this great objec!; I require it of them; | know 
some of them are sincere in their desire to do so. 
I know that the very respectable chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means [Mr. Jones} is sin- 
cere; and that he does not wish Gen. Harrison to 
be driven to the necessity of calling an extra 
session; forit is upon the President the responsi- 
bility is thrown by the Constitution, of convening 
both Houses of Congress, when, in his opinion, the 
public exigencies require it; and [ ask the chairman 
of the Committee of Ways and Means, and his 
friends, to attend to me for a few momenis, whilst 
I point out the means by which that necessity can 
be avoided. 

I have prepared a short table, to which I beg 
leagre to call the especial atiention of the committee, 
by which [ think I shall‘be able to demonstrate that 
unless the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means and the party with which he is acting 
interpose promptly, an extra session will be inevita- 
ble. 

What is the state of your Treasury? That is the 
first matter which will naturally attract the atten- 
tion of the new President. The Secretary of the 


| Treasury, in his annual report, transmitted on the 
| tenth day of December last, stated that there would 


be found in the Treasury on the first day of Janu- 
ary, 1841, a surplus of $1,580,855. That was the 
estimate; that was the prophecy. Now let us as- 
certain to what extent this estimate or this prophe- 
cy has been verified by the event. Why are we 
now in committee? Is it not for the very purpose 
of raising the ways and means to pay off part 
of the debis contraeted previous to that time, 
and which the Treasury has no means of paying, 
notwithstanding the balance estimated to be in the 
Treasury on thatday? Whathas become of that 
balance? The truth is, it Bever was there. But 
let me go back. I have prepared a_ table, 
showing the present state of the Treasury, tak- 
ing every word of the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury to be true, for the purpose 
of showing that, taking the extraordinary re- 
ceipts and extraordinary expenditures of the years 


1840 and 1841, the extraordinary means which will 


be required in 1841 to meet appropriations already 
made by Congress will be upwards of $9,000,000 


greate: than the extraordinary expenditures of 
1840; thas: 
Ordinary receipts of 1340 - - $17,197,763 00 


Balance in Treasury 

ist January - $2,246,749 00 
Extraordinary _re- 

ceipts . 8,790,000 00 


-_—-ee 


$11,036,749 00 
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Total receipts of 1840 
Ordinary expendi- 
tares for 1840 =. 22,489,349 51 
Extraordinaiy ex- 
pendituresfor 1840 4,154,306 62 
Total expenditures 
- 26,643,656 12 


. 28,234,512 00 


ot 1840 , 
From extraordinary 
receipis in 1840 of, 11,036,749 00 
Deduct extraordina- 
ry expenditares in 
1840 : - 4,154,396 62 
Leaving a balance 
in favor of the 
Treasury in 1840, 
of ; ‘ : - 6,832,442 38 
Ordinary receipts of 
1841 estimated at 
Extraordinary _re- 
ceipts.. . 662,618 00 
Fistimated balance in 
the Treasury Ist 
January, 1841 


. 22,530,000 00 


1,580,855 00 








$2,243,473 00 
Total receipts of 
1841 estimated at 
Ordwary expendi- 
tares for 1841 esti- 
mated at . - 19,250,000 00 
Extraordinary ex- 
penditures for 1841 
estimated, but cre- 
ated by acts of 
1840 ‘ . 4,692,200 00 
Deduct extraordina- 
ry receiptsin 1841, 2.243.473 00 


. 24,823,473 00 


Leaving a balance against the Trea- 
sury in 1841 of ; 

Add the balance in favor of the 
Treasury in 1849 








2 253,373 OC 
6,882,442 38 








Making a difference of . $9,135,815 38 
in favor of 1840; that is to say, taking the extiaor- 
dinary expenditures thrown upon 1841, and the ex- 
traordinary means furnished to pay them by Con- 
gress, and the expenditures thrown upg 1840, 
and the means furnished to pay them by Congress, 
and there is a difference beiween the extraordi- 
nary receipis and expenditures of 1840 and 1841 of 
the sum of $9,135,815 38; and if the ordinary re- 
ceipts and ordinary expenditures of the two years 
are the same, there must eventually be a deficien- 
cy in the revenue to that amount. 

[While Mr. TarrLerr was commenting on the 
jtem of $1,580,855, estimated as the balance which 
the Secretary of the Treasury supposed would be 
in the Treasury— 

Mr. Jongs rose and.said, Mr. Chairman, with 
the leave of the gentleman from Kentucky, I will 
explain. 

Mr. Jonzs's remarks were indistinetly heard by 
the Reporter; but he was understood to say that 
$1,580,855 was only an estimate by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and the data oa which that esti- 
mate was founded were given in another part of 
the document, &c.] 

Mr. Tripcert. I[ will come to that part,ef the 
document by and by, and I will show, if I under- 
stand the matter, that those $1,580,855 consisted in 
Treasury notes, subsequently issued. I have, how- 
ever, construed this table upon that report, but I 
bave also construcied another, which shows that 
things are even worse. 

One of the reductions of five per cent. on the 
amount of duties levied on imports takes place in 
1841. Yet the Secreiary of the Treasury estimates 
the amouat to be received from customs in that 
year at $19,000,000, while the aciual receipts of 
the first three quarters of 1840 were only $10,687,- 
884 79, to which, if you add one-fourth more jor 
the fourth quarter, you have the sum of $13,362, 
365 98. Would it not have been fair for the pre- 
sent Secretary of the Treasury, when making an 
estimate for his successor, te have supposed that the 
increased prosperity of the country, and other fa- 
vorable causes, would not have been greater than 
sufficient to counterbalance the reduction of five 
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promise aci? I have taken that as the basis on 
which I have constructed this second table, thus: 
The ordinary revenue of 1840, from a!! 
sources, was ‘ ; $17,179,763 
The ordinary expenditures of every 
kind were ‘ ; - 22,489,349 
Showing that the revenues or receipts 


did not meet the expenses by 2 291,586 
Add the difference, as shown by the 

first table, of the exiraordinary ex- 

penditures above the extraordinary 

receipts thrown upon 1841 . 2,253 373 
And you have the sam of 


. $4.544,959 


Which you must provide for, (unless you intend 
to go on adding to your national debt,) in addition 
to the $10,549,955 of outstanding appropriations, 
which you are now creating a debt of $5,000,000 
Treasury notes to pay in part. 

This brings me to reply briefiy to the argument 
of the gentiexan from New York, [Mr. Vanper- 
poeL,| who, I think, has totally misapprehended 
tne Secretary of the Treasury in his estmates. If 
I understood the gentleman correctly, he said that 
only the sum of $3,749,904 of the $10,549,955 of 
the outstanding appropriations would be required 
to be expended in 1841. This was his assertion; 
and, at the time he made it, I turned my head back 
and told him he was mistaken. He then repeated 
the assertion, but it is most assuredly wrong, for 
both the sums of $6,661,123 and $3,749,904 will 
be required for the servic? of the year 1841. To 
show this, I call the attention of the committee to 
the consiruction of the sentence in the report. The 
true meaning of the Secretary can only be ascer- 
tained by distinctly tracing out to what the word 
‘“them,’’? which occurs three times in the sen- 
tence, has reierence. The sentence reads as fol- 
lows: 

“The Departments calculate that $6,661,123 of the old appro- 
priations will be required to complete the purposes originally 
contemplated by them. 

“They propose to apply about $3,749,904 of them te the ser- 
vice of the ensuing year, without re-appropriation; and the re- 
sidue, amounting to $138,876, it is exp-ctedl, will go to the sur- 
plus fund. They estimate the whole of them, at the close of the 
year, to be $10,549,955.” 

What do these three thems refer 10? Certainly 
to appropriations already made by Congress; and, 
to pay them, mcney must be placed in the Trea- 
sury by Congress, or they must go unpaid. The 
construction I have given to the sentence is most 
certainly correct, as any gentleman may see who 
will turn to the table at the back of the Secretary’s 
report. The !eft hand column ecmmences thas: 

“Amounts required to complete the service of the present 


and former years, though they may not be called for until after 
the close of the year 1840.” 


“Not being called for,” (continued Mr. T.) that 
is to say, the drafts not being presented until after 
1840, the money must be in the Treasury after 
1840 to meet these drafis, or else the Treasury is 
bankrupt. Gentlemen, I suppose, will acknowledge 
that. And what is the amount? Instead of being 
$3,749,000, it is $6 661,123 52 ia addition, mak- 
ing $10,411,027, appropriated in 1840 and in pre- 
vious years, but which has to be paid in 1841. 

Now, let us turn back for a moment and <ee of 
what the item of $3,749,000 is composed. It is 
composed of amounts which will ‘not be required 
for the service of the present year, and which may 
therefore be applied in aid of the service of 1841.” 
In aid! Appropriations applied in aid of the 
Treasury in 1841! It is not necessary that the 
money should be re-appropriated, bat it is necessary 
that the money should be in the Treasury to pay 
these appropriations. Therefore, this sum of 
$3,749,000 is as necessary to be in the Treasury 
as the sum of $6,000,000 and odd. Is not this 
palpable? Will it not be called for in 18417 Cer- 
tainly. And what are your means to pay jt? I, 
for one, taking this document furnished by the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury as true, do not see how the 
means are to be in the Treasury to pay the drafts 
drawn upon it under Jaws already passed by Con- 
gress. Suppose that, immediately after General 
Harrison enters upon the administration of the 
Government, not possessing this cabalistic power 
“to postpone, by subsidiary contracts,” payments 
for work done or services rendered, as we are in- 


ee 
per cent. in the revenue provided for by the com* 


forued has been heretofore done at Old Point Com. 
fort—not desiring to exercise the power which we 
are told has been exercised at Boston under the 
present Administration, where you are building a 
custom-house without paying your hands, but post- 
poning those paymenis also to the first day of 
January or first day of April, 1841; suppose, I say, 
that a draft for these six millions and odd dollars, 
and for the three millions and odd, should be pre- 
sented at the Treasury, what means have you pro. 
vided to pay them? Will the five millions which 
you prepose to raise by this bill meet them? If nor, 
Task the genileman from Virginia [Mr. Jongs] 
and his party whether they do not thuscompel Gen, 
ral Harrison to call an extra session, in order to 
prevent the faith of the nation from being pros- 
trated both at home and abroad? It is as n-ces- 
sary to pay our debts at home as it isto pay them 
abroad. And this deficiency in the Treasury is 
permanent. It is in vain to te!l me, when we have 
now Treasury notes ou'standing to the amount of 
upwards of four millions and a half; when you 
come here and ask for five millions more by this 
bill, and when your revenue is annually, regularly, 
and from natural causes diminishing—I say it is in 
vain to tell me that this deficiency in the Treasury 
is not permanent. 

How, then, will you remedy ii? There is a mode 
pointed out by the Secretary of the Treasury, (as 
to which I have a few remarks to make,) and a 
most extraordinary mode itis. At page 10 of his 
annual report he says: 

“It has already been shown that the whole amount of receipts 
in 1841 will probably be sufficient to discharge all ordinary ex- 
penditures, and those parts of the outstanding debt, funded or 
unfunded, whigh may become due. But the preservation of a 


suitable balance in the Treasury may require more than what 
will probably be left after satisfying other purposes.” 

And then he points out a mode by which this 
end can be accemplished, as follows: 

“The raising of any sum for that object in 1841 could, how. 
ever, be obviated by authorizing acontract to he made, under 
proper restrictions, extending the period of payment for a por 
tion ofthe temporary liabilities falling due in that year.” 


This (continued Mr. T.) is practising on the Old 
Point Comfort doctrines again—doctrines which 
will thus become notorious in the fiscal annals of 
this nation. 

Now, I call upon any candid man to answer this 
question: Are not all these extensions of payment, 
in fact, a creation of a national debi? Is it not 
manifest that, when money is due for work done 
and material furnished, and you postpone the pay- 
ment to another year, to that extent you have con- 
tracted a debt? The remedy of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, then, is a national debt. Tobe sure, 
he baptizes his child by a different name; but that 
is an art which may be learned and has been prac- 
tised in this House, as we!l as by the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Names are mos! significant things 
now-a-days. The creation of a national debt is 
called a postponement to a more convenient season 
of the payment of the public dues. 

I now ask attention to the following passage, 
which immediately foliows that I have just read: 

“Yet, in the opinion of the undersigned, the best mode of pro- 
viding for thiscase would be, without either an extension of 
this kind, or a loan, or a further issue of Treasury notes, or @ 
change tn the tariff, but merely by lessening the appropriations 
for the service of 1341 below the estimates, or by passing such 
declaratory clauses as to the present tariff, and such acts as to 


the public lands, as have heretofore been urged on the conside- 
ration of Congress.’ 


Who made these estimates, continued Mr. T.? 
Did not the Secretary of the Treasury himself 
make them out according to law? And what did 
the law require him to do? To make out such es- 
timates as were necessary for the public good, and 
no more. Is not this an acknowledgment that his 
own estimates are not absolutely necessary for the 
public good? 

{Mr. Jongs’ here explained, that the estimates 
for the other Departments were not made out by 
the Secretary of the Treasury, and that he was not 
answerable for them, they being male out by the 
Secretaries of the Navy, War, &c } 

Mr. Trietetrr. If the gentleman from Virginia 
is correct, how does he account for this most unex- 
plainable sentence, at page 2 of the Secretary of the 
Treasury's report?’ In speaking of the estimates 
for the fourth quarter of the year 1840, he says: 

“Estimates by this Department (though nO vaE others) 
for all expenses during the fourth quarter, $5,000,000.” 

Here we have the pos:tive admission of the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury that the estimates of the 
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other departments have been diminished by him 
down to his own siandard. This, I think, is a 
complete answer to the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Jongs.] The heads of the other Departments 
said in their estimates what they believed the pub- 
lic service required. TheSecretary of the Treasu- 
ry razees them down to what he says are indispen- 
sably necessary for the public service, And yet, 
in another part of his report, he points out as one 
of the means which his successors may use to pay 
off the debt he has created, that they may diminish 
their appropriations below his estimates. I may, 
by possibility, be mistaken; I know ‘hat the gentle- 
man from Virginia understands these things better 
thanI do. Iam but a young member of Con- 
gress, and it is only lately that I have turned my 
attention to this department of our business. But 
I felt it to be my duty to look into these matters, 
and I shall do it. I cannot admit that the Sccreta- 
ry of the Treasury is not bound to supervise these 
estimates, or that he is at liberty to send them here 
unless he thinks them reasonable and proper. 

But to his remedies—and that is a subject in 
which I feel a deep interest. What is his remedy 
for the payment of a national! debt of four millious 
and a ha'f of outstanding Treasury notes, in addi- 
tion to the five millions we are now aboutto create, 
and the amount created by the postponement of 
payments on contracts until some more convenient 
season? which has already been done in the district 
of my friend who sits before me, [Mr. Mattory,] 
and who, probably, can tell you more of the matter 
than I can. 

The remedy is to reduce the estimates. I have 
shown that this is a matter of impossibility as re- 
gards the coming Administration, because they 
will not have had time to enter upon such an in- 
vestigation as will enfble them to act understand- 
ingly, as the present Secretary of the Treasury 
might. Why did not he point out the particulars 
in which the “appropriations could be lessened?” 
I will point out some particulars in which his esti- 
mates ought to have been increased. His sedenta- 
ry militia in Florida has to be clothed, and fed, and 
paid, and fou d with ammunition; yet, for all this, 
ne estimates were sent in: yet this, | suppose, is 
one of the objects in which reduction may be made. 
Added, then, to those out:tanding Treasury notes 
of four and ahalf millions, and to the five millions 
proposed to be raised by this bill, (and for which, I 
suppose, most of us will vote,) you have the sum 
of eight hundred thousand doilars for the sedentary 
militia; and you must add to that the sum of near- 
ly two hundred thousand dollars, as the gentleman 
from Virginia (Mr. Ma tory] telis us, for due bil!s 
issued and payable on the Ist day of January, or 
Ist day of April, atOid Point Com/‘ort, which have 
not yet been paid, and fur which no estimates have 
beensentin. Are not these due bills debits which 
you have succeeded in throwing upon the coming 
Administration, and which that Administration wil! 
be compelled to pay? They mast either do so, or 
they mustdishonor your drafts, and say that you 
have noi acted according to law. You must take 
either one horn of the dilemma or the other. The 
Secretary of War has already asked an appropriation 
of two and a half millions, of which this $800,000 
isa part, [ suppose, Add this, and then you have 
a debt made up of something like eighteen or twen- 
ty millions of dollars,which the next Administration 
will have to pay. Tobe sure,some of this debt 
may not fall on the year 1841; it may fall on the 
year 1842. Buthere is the difference; when the 
heavy item of unapprevriated balances fell last year 
upon 1840, there wasa balance in the Treasury of 
nearly three millions of dollars to commence with; 
whereas this balance falis upon the year 1841, 
which finds us with an empty and exhausted Trea- 
sury. 

What, then, is the remedy? We must fall back 
on the second plan prepared by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. There is a permanent national debt. 
I now seize upon this as an argument in support 
of the point to which I am now coming, and 
which is, to show that we mast in some measure 
regulate the tariff. This brings me to say a few 
words in reply to the gentleman from Virginia, 
(Mr. Wise. } 


I am in favor—and I think a majority of the 


Whig party of this House, of the Whig party 
throughout the Union, and, in fact, a majority of 
four-filths of ail the people are in javor—of laying 
upon wines, silks, brandies, laces, and other arti- 
cles of luxury, at least as high a duty as will raise 
the revenue sufficient to meet the economical wants 
of the Government. 

I may be told that this is tariff doctrine. Well, 
to some extent, [am a tariff man. Bat jastice re- 
quires that, in raising revenue, the duties be so laid 
as to be the least feit by the people themselves. I 
am not going into an argument (for it is unneces- 
sary) to show that a tarnff upon wines, silks, laces, 
and the like articles—things which are not used by 
one family ina hundred to the extent of a single 
dollar—can be better borne,.and will be more wil- 
lingly paid, and less felt by the great mass of the 
people, than a tariff laid, as it is now, upon what 
are, to some extent, necessaries of life. 

I am willing and anxious to continue our present 
tariff of 20 per cen’. on protected article® but I go 
one step furiher. Luckily fora particular interest, 
which is represented on this floor,so far as Ken- 
tucky is concerned, by myself and some three or 
four of my colleagues, and by some twenty mem- 
bers from other States, the present situation of the 
Treasury and of the tariff jaws seems to present a 
favorable opportunity to remedy the evils under 
which that interest labors, without coming in con- 
flict with the views of other gentlemen representing 
the other great interests of thecountry. The parti- 
cular interest, to which I have alluded, is the to- 
bacco interes! of the United Siates; the essential in- 
terest of five States of this Union, with a popula- 
tion of at feast a million anda half. And here I 
come to reply toa few of the argumen’s of the 
gentleman representing the Accomack disirict, in 
Virginia, [Mr. Wisk,] and whom I am glad to see 
in his seate 

I call his attention now to this question of the to- 
bacco interest, which I in part represent. I say it 
is oppressed to an exient of which no man in this 
House has the most distant idea. When I demon- 
strate to you, as I shall, what that extent is, will 
you fuld your arms in silence? Will you say to 
us, ground as we are to the dust, “you must still 
bear your burdens?” Well, Lcan bear them; my 
constituents can bear them; but they will gnash 
their teeth whilst they do so. 

What is the situation of the tobacco interest? 
Let me say to the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Wiseg,] that I do not think he has studied this sub- 
ject as he is wont to study those great national ques- 
tions which he is compelled to discuss here. He 
does not represent a tobacco region. He, theres 
fore, has not been compelled, as 1 have been, to 
study the subjectia all its bearings; he has taken it 
up incidentally, asa part of his national duties. 
But it has been the object of my especial inquiry. 
Let me tell him all the facis, and if his American 
blood dees not stir within him—if bis chivalric cha- 
racte: is not called into action—if the ire even of 
the statesman is not aroused, I can only say that 
I have misiaken the man himself. 

The tobacco of the United States, when landed 
in England, is taxed seventy-five cents per pound, 
being upwards of eight hundred per cent. on the 
original cost. Will the gentleman point out tome 
what other product of the United States is taxed to 
the same extent in any nation in Enrope? I have 
been asked by the gentleman from Pennyslvania, 
why does this tobacco interest stand prominently 
distinguished from the grain crowing or the cotton 
interest? Let me reply, that cotton, worth twelve 
cents per peund here, is taxed only four cents in 
England; while tobacco, worth eight cents per 
pound here, is taxed seventy-five cents: in other 
words, the one is taxed 234 per cen!. the other 800 
percent. And my grain-growing and cotton-grow- 
ing friends can look with great equanimity cn the 
misfortunes of their neighbors. The shoe does not 
pinch them; and, therefore, they ask why we come 
here with ourcomplaints—why we held a conven- 
tion—and why we wish to make this particular in- 
terest prominent? The reason is this: if, under the 
safety-valve tariff of Great Britain, which taxes 
wheat flour at forty per cent. the grain-growing dis- 


tricts grumble, how much more cause have we to 
complain when our staple is taxed to the amount 





vf 800 per cent.? Is not the simple statement of 
this fact sufficient to rouse us into action? 

Let us take a look at the other side of this pic- 
ture. One of the advantages which we expected 
to derive first from our Confederation, and afier- 
wards from the union of the States, was protection 
to the commercial interests of every State. Ken- 
tucky gave up to the General Government, as did 
Virginia and all the other States, the power of pro- 
tecting her agricultural interests abroad. We are, 
therefore, compelled to appeal te Congress for that 
protection which we cannot afford to ourselves. 
Let us see how far this protection is extended to us. 
What is the amount of our tariff on Eoglish im- 
ports?) Great Britain, as I have shown, receives 
from us our tobacco at a taxof 75 cents per pound, 
or 800 per cent. We receive from her fifty-six 
millions of imports per year, and we tax them at 
124 per cent.; that is to say; she taxes our tobacco 
sixty times as high as we tax the producis of her 
labor here. Is this fair? Wull any high-minded 
man, whose bloed is drawn trom the veins of Re- 
volutionary ancestors, sebmit tamely to this op- 
pression, or say that we ought to do so? I honestly 
believe that the evil needs only to be understood in 
this House to be remedied. 

But France has served this tobacco interest even 
worse than England. And here I ask the especial 
attention of the committee to another fact. France 
monopolizes the whole of our tobacco trade in the 
hands of the King, or of those to whom he sells the 
privilege: this document (House Doc. No. 229, Ist 
Sess. 26i:h Cong.) tells us that it is in the hands of 
Mr. Rogers and six or seven others. How much 
do they import} Ia 1839, they imported into 
France about seven thousand hogsheads. Make 
the calculation for yourselves. At fifty millions of 
francs, (something less thaa ten millions of dollars,) 
it is a tariff of $1,428 on every hogshead of to- 
bacco; that is to say, these gentlemen pay to the 
King that sum as a tax on each hogshead. 

Tne gentleman from Virginia says, if we tax 
Wrench wines and silks, in retaliation for their bigh 
tax on our tobacco, we thereby diminish the con- 
sumption of these articles, and lessen the means of 
France to purchase our cotton, rice, and tobacco. 
It would be a sufficient reply to this argument for 
me to say that France, by her high taxes and re- 
strictions on our tobacco, diminishes the consump- 
tion of that article in France, and lessens our 
means (© purchase her wines and silks; that she 
commenced this warfare, and continued it for fifty 
years on her part, against our repeated remon- 
strances, before we lifted a hand in our own de- 
lence. Bat a fall answer to this and all similar 
objections is furnished by the fact stated by the gen- 
tleman himself, that a tax on French wines, bran- 
diss, and silks, will diminish their consumption 
here, notwithstanding his argument, in an earlier 
pari of bis speech, to prove that the high tax levied 
by France on our tobacco did not diminish its con- 
sumption there, and was no injury to the American 
tobacco planter. 

When the producers of French wines, brandies, 
and silks, find the demand for these preducts of 
their industry diminishing, they will naturally in- 
quire into the cause, and will learn that, while 
heretofore their wines were admitted into America 
at a daty of five cents a gallon, or ten per cent. on 
their first cost, and their silks duty free, which 
caused a jarge amount of there articles to be con- 
sumed here, their king taxed American tobacco 
one dollar a pound, or one thousand per cent. 
which caused a very small quantity of that article, 
comparatively speaking, to be consumed in France; 
that the Americans, to countervail this duty, and 
cause it to be taken off, had taxed the wines, silks, 
and brandies of France, which caused a smaller 
quantity of them to be used there now. What is 
the next question the French producer of wines and 
silks would ask, Mr. Chairman? It is this, sir; it 
is this: What remedy is there for this evil? Is 
there no honorable method of getting these burden- 
some duties taken off of these products of our in- 
dustry? And they will be told it is a part of Ame- 
rican policy—a part of the law which put on these 
duties—that whenever the King of France dimi- 
nished or took off his duties on American tobacco, 
the duties are to be diminished in the same propor- 
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tion, or taken off of French wines, brandies, and 
silks. And you will quickly hear of conventions 
similar to ours, and petitions and memorials from 
the wine and silk-growers of France, calling upon 
their Chamber of Depuies to abolish the Regie, or 
monopoly of the tobacco trade, and redoce the du- 
ty on that article to a reasonable standard. And 
here let me remark, Mr. Chairman, that nowhere, 
not even in this Hall, is public sentiment more 
quickly felt and answered to than in the French 
Chamber of Deputies: a million and a half of their 
constituents never asked in vain for a redress of 
any grievance. 

The gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise) read 
the other day, from a docament furnisfied to him 
by a friend, some statistics, facts, and arguments, 
of a different character from what I am in the habit 
of using, and I called on him then to say from 
whence that documeat came, but he declined doing 
it. Now, Mr. Chairman, I state, upon the autho- 
rity furnished by eur Treasury Department, that 
our imports from France are much greater than 
our exportsto thatcountry. For example: Taking 
an averzge of three years, from October 1, 1835, 
to September 30, 1838, the annual average of the 
total amount of importations trom France was 
$25,490,276, while the annual average «f the total 
exports of the United States to France was only 
$18,804 398, being only three-fourths of the amount 
of our impor's. 

But I have other evidence besides this. I yester- 
day received from the Secetary of the Treasury, in 
reply to a letter addressed to him by me, the follow- 
ing statement of the amount of imports from and 
exporis to France daring the years ending 1838-9, 
which I will now read for the information of the 
gentleman from Virginia and of the committee. 


Statement of the amount of imports from and exports to 
France during the years ending on the 39th September, 
1838 and 1839. 


| 
Value of expcrts. 


Years ending | Valueofim-|——-——-—-- —_ 

















ports. Domestic Foreign | Total. 
produce. produce. 
sreasvithniaidittenathinsds Mt vtibennin ocuicenenneel wdolipiebtcbadailnd ctbiccaiing Aidit 
Sep. 30, 1838 617,771,797 1$14,523,414 | $1,260,102 |$15,783,516 
Bep. 30, 1839 | 32,531,321 | 15,966,108 | 2,264,841 18,230,949 


Norg.—The accounts for 1840 are not complete. 
Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Register’s office, Jan. 29, 1841 
T. L. SMITH, Register. 

I do not know (continued Mr. T.) who turnish- 
ed the facts and statements relied upon by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia; but I do know from whence 
the arguments came which he read to this com- 
mittee. And here, for the purpose of making the 
matter more intelligible, 1 must go back a little. 
Strange as it may appear to some gentlemen, this 
subject of the protection ef the American tobacco 
trade in France early attracted the aitention of the 
American Gevernment. Previous to the forma- 
tion of the present Constitution, Mr. Jefferson, 
when Minister to France in the year 1783, brought 
up this question with a power and earnestness 
which proved him to be as true an American as he 
was a@ great statesman. He pressed it upon the 
consideration of the French Government until he 
ultimately compelled it, to some extent, to mitigate 
the monopoly. And what were the benefits result- 
ing from his efforts? In a single year, so advan- 
tageous did this mitigation prove, the importation 
of tobacco into France increased from eight to 
thirty-five thousand hogsheads. And yet weare 
told that no advantage would be gained by doing 
away with this monopoly. The negotiations be- 
tween our Minister and the Minister of France on 
this point ceased with the commencement of the 
French Revolution. From the year 1791, from 
whieh that revolation may be said to date, up to 
the time when the present dynasty of Bourbons 
were reinstated on the throne, this question was 
never agitated; but the very first Minister who was 
sent to France after that event was instrucied to 
urge on the French Government the absolute and 
imperious necessity of doing juctice to the tobacco 
trade. That Minister, (Mr. Rives,) in a most 
powerful document, dictated to some extent, I have 
no doubt, by our authorities here, arged the matter 
strenuously upon the French Minister, at that time 


the Duc de Dalmatia. I wil! here read a short ex- 
tract from a communication addressed by the Duc 
de Dalmatia to the American Minister in 1839; 
probably the gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wise) 
may recognise an old acjuaintance in it. The 
gentleman who furnished him (Mr. W.) with bis 
argument extracied it, word for word, from this ve- 
ry communication of the French Minister; and we 
have here the strange anomaly of an argument 
made by the French Minister against the interest 
of the United States being read as an Americaa ar- 
gument by an American Representative on the 
floor of this House. Iam aware that the gentle- 
man {rom Virgjnia, when he read it, did not know 
the source from which his correspondent had 
drawn it. He (ir. Wise) thovght it was plausi- 
ble—and it was, to be sure, the stronges! argument 
which a French Minister could lay his hands upon. 
I suppese, also, it wasthe strongest which the cor- 
respondent of the gentleman from Virginia could 
lay fts hands upon. It is, hower, the translation 
of a letter written by the Duc de Dalmatia to Ge- 
neral Cars. I willread it. It it dated Paris, Sep- 
tember 26, 1839, and is as follows: 

“You will also observe, General, (and itis an important con- 
sideration, ) that not only are the tobaccoes of the United States 
admitted into our ports without being subjected to any duty, 
but that they are brought there exclusively under the flag of 
the Union, which thus receives all the advantages in the way of 
navigation. As for ourselves, we appear in the markets of the 
Union with the purchasers trom all other countries; we pay 
the same prices which they pay; and our competition contri- 
butes the more toward keeping up the price in the markets, as 


our wants (which may always be calculated beforehand) in- 
Crease every year in a sensible proportion.” 


1 have (continued Mr. T.) taken some trouble 
to Gnd this document. I thought, when the gentle- 
man from Virginia was speaking, that I remem- 
bered the argument; I thought that I bad to reply 
to it before. Whilst the gentleman was yet speak- 
ing, | found it, word for word, and letter for letter, 
in the House document before referred to. And 
here let me remark, that a part of this argument is 
founded vpon a fact which I acknowledge to be 
irue, but which is wholly deceitful and deceiving. 
It says that tobacco from America is introduced 
into France without paying dary. Most wise dis- 
covery! The discovery is also made that the 
King of the French does not tax his own tobacco! 
True; but he sells to a company the privilege of 
importing it free of daty for the sum of ten millions 
of franes, and he suffers them to make all the profit 
they can. If, therefore, the King were to tax our 
tobacco, he would lay a tariff upon his own pro- 
perty; but he selis out to seven monopolists the 
right of selling, importing, and manufacturing to- 
bacco throughout his entire kingdom. In whata 
position, then, Mr. Caairman, [Mr. Banks, of Vir- 
ginia, was in the chair pro tem.]} does it place your 
constituents and mine, when they land this product 
of our labor in ports abroa’? Formerly they car- 
ried it there themselves; but they found, when they 
arrived there, that only one man was permitted to 
purchase i', and they were compelled to sell it to 
him at whatever price he chose to purchase it, or 
reship it to some other port, at the loss of freight 
and charges. The consequence has been, that, for 
the space of two or three years past, not one hogs- 
head of American tobacco has been shipped by an 
American citizen to any port in France, vnoless 
you call Mr. Rogers an American citizen. Some- 
times, in his communications in the newspapers, he 
says he is a tobacco planter; probably he may have 
a farm in Virginia, but it must be a very small 
portion of his interest. 

Bat the gentleman from Virginia seems to have 
taken a particular antipathy against this whcele 
subject-matter of tobacco, because he fears we are 
going for a protective tariff. One word on that 
point. I wish to see the tobacco interest discon- 
nected from all ethers; that it may stand prominent 
here; that the House and the country may see the 
position it oceupies, and the burdens and restric- 
tions which it endures, taxed as it is more than 
sixty times higher than any cther prodact of our 
Jabor. There may be, and probably are, thou- 
sands of tobaceo planters who are protective tariff 
men; but, as tobacco planters, we have no connec- 
tion with that subject, nor do we want a protective 
tariff fer the protection of American interests at 
home frone foreign competition. 

We want countervailing duties to force Eu- 


ropean Kings to do justice to American Citizens. 
And this is the remedy recommended by some of 
the wisest statesmen of this country, from Thomas 
Jefferson down to our present Secretary of the 
Treasury—many of whose opinions I could read 
to the committee if time would permit. Mr. Jeffer- 
son says, emphatically, ‘When a nation imposes 
high duties on our productions, or prohibits them 
altogether, it may be proper for us to do the same 
by theirs.” And in the very document from 
which the genleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] 
read long extracts, and praised so highly as the 
most sensible communication he had ever seen 
from its author, (Mr. Woodbury,) this doctrine of 
countervailing duties is acknowledged as legiti- 
mate, and recommended. As the gentleman from 
Virginia did not read this part of the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, I will supply his omis- 
sion. 

[A gentleman near inquired of Mr. T. What 
document is tha:?] 

Mr. T. It isa report from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, communicating, in compliance with a 
resolution of the Senate, a plan or permanent 
change in the tariff, dated January 19, 1841. On 
the 5th page Mr. Woodbury says: 

‘and another discrimination, sometimes useful, might be to 
select those articles in certain cases for an increased impost, not 
usually exceeding the same limitation which may be proper for 
countervailing injuriousimposts placed on our own productions 
by any foreign power.” 

And, some few sentences further, he says: 

“Nor can any other country complain with justice, if we 
counteract their high taxation on any of our products by impos- 
ing some corresponding imposts on theirs, and, however un- 
profitable such conflicts usually prove to all concerned, yet, 
when such a measure becomes convenient for our own fiscal 
purposes, or is required by proper self-respect, andis kept 
within due restrictions as to the amount of duty, it is believed 
to be entirely justifiable.” - . 

Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from Virgi- 
nia [Mr. Wise] had seen and read this portion 
of this document, he must either have changed 
his opinion as to the correctness of its doc- 
trines, or lost some of his horror of countervailing 
duties. 

Mr. Chairman, several gentlemen around me 
ask me to define the difference between a protective 
tariff and countervailing du‘ies. I will do it sa- 
tisfactorily. A protective tariff is intended for the 
protection of American industry at home from fo- 
reign competition. Is not that a fair definition? 
Couatervailng duties are intended for the protec- 
tion of American produce abroad from foreign ag- 
gression. A protective tariff and countervailing 
duties are not only not the same thing, but they are 
to a great extent diametrically opposite things. 
The one operates at home for the protection of 
American industry here from foreign competition. 
Every American statesman may vote for that or 
not, as his judgment may dictate. The other, coun- 
fervailing duties, is intended for the protection of 
American industry abroad from foregn aggression; 
and I hold that every American statesman, let him 
come from where he may, is bound to come to the 
rescue of this and of every other American inte- 
rest, when unjustly oppressed by foreign Govern- 
ments. All Greece, from her main land and her 
hundred islands, poured her armies upon Troy to 
revenge the injuries of a single individual. All 
Rome was roused like a lion to take revenge for 
the death of one of her citizens; and here is an ag- 
gravated injury inflicted on a million and a half of 
American citizens, and we stand here calmly de- 
bating whether or not we will extend protection to 
them. Itisashame. I am compelled, Mr. Chair- 
man, to argue this question thus zealously, in order 
to obtain the attention of the House to it. What 
is the spectacle we now present. Look at your 
own State, because that is deeply interested; your 
State sends about six out of eighteen thousand 
hogsheads of this staple to Great Britain. Wheo 
you land your tobacco there, can you sell it? No. 
The lion of Great Britain takes a lion’s share of 
the labor of your hands and the sweat of your 
brow; and he says, You shall give me sixteen 
thousand hogsheads out of eighteen thousand be- 
fore I permit you to sell the other two thousand at 
all in my dominions, This may appear a start- 
ling fact to some gentlemen; but it is as true as 


‘strange. If we carry four thousand hogsheads 


from Maryland, the lion of Great Britain lays his 
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huge paw upon them, and says, You shail not sell 
them till you have given me four-fifths. Will you 
submit to this? I trust not. Tais may be an in- 
auspicious moment at which to moot this question. 
1 know that, it being now near the end of Con- 
gress, and when it is understood that the tariff of 
1832 wil! have to be revised at the ensuing session, 
it may be said, Wait, bring your grievances then, 
and we will hear you. If I could only hear a con- 
soling voice—if | could only be assured that next 
year, when, from necessity, the tariff most be re- 
vised, you would hear us, I would promise, if I 
could, to meet you here, and claim your attention 
then. I would demand your atevtion as a matter 
of justice, not of favor,to my constituents, and to 
the constituents of some twenty-eight or twenty- 
nine other members of this House. 

Mr. Chairman, the clock warns me that I have 
but a few moments remaining. I regret to be thus 
circumscribed, although I voluntarily imposed a 
limit upon myself, in order that I might not inter- 
fere with the wishes of other members. I regret 
that it is not in my power to lay before the House 
some other facts that are in my possession. 

[Mr. Crary here rose and said that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky (Mr. Triptett) had stated 
that a duty of 40 per cent. was laid upon wheat in 
England He (Mr. C.) wished to know by what 
rule the gentleman arrived at that conclusion?] 

Mr. Triptetr. By reference to documents from 
the Departments. The tariff of Great Britain on 
wheat and flour rises and falls with the prices of 
those articles in that country. The object, as ap- 
parcat from the law, is to keep the price of wheat 
at 72 shillings per quarter; as it rises above that 
price, the tariff is reduced; as it falls below it, the 
tariff is increased. Indeed, the tariff is varied al- 
most every month; therefore, to come to any cor- 
rect conclusion, you must take a series of months— 
say 12 months. For a series of three years, the 
average duty in England upon wheat imported from 
America was about 40 per cent.; sometimes it 
rises to 60 or 70 per cent.; sometimes it falls as low 
as ten; sometimes as low as one shilling per quar- 
ter—but can never getlower. Buttheir tariff upon 
tobacco is a continuing and abiding oppression, 
without modification, without relief, or the prospect 
of relief. I call upon this House, I call upon this 
country, to say whether, when the revision of the 
tariff laws shall take place, this evil shall not be 
looked into. We have borne our burdens with a 
patience which would have done honer to Job bim- 
self; and, practised as he was in that virtue, I be- 
lieve, if he had been a tobacco-planter, he would 
not have submitted as long as we have done. 

Mr. Chairman, | thank the committee for the pa- 
tient hearing they have given me on this occasion. 
I see that there are maky other gentlemen anxious 
to obtain the floor, and I wilt therefore yield it 
now. Itis probable that I may avail myself of 
some future occasion to add something to the re- 
marks I have already submitted on this most inte- 
resting topic. 


SPEECH OF MR. BRACKENRIDGE. 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

House of Represeniatives, February 3, 1841—On the 
bill providing for the issue of Treasury Notes. 
Mr. Chairman: No person can feel less desire 

than! do to throw difficulty in the way of the .pre- 

sent Administration, in providing the means for 
carrying -on the Government during the present 
year. A very small portion of that time, however, 
belongs to it, and it will not require any great 
amount of money to enable it to retire with decen- 
cy,no matter what may become of the Admini- 
stration which willfollow. But, sir, I have very 
serious objections to the mode of raising money 
proposed by this bill. The manner of doing a thing 

may be more important than the thing itself. I 

regret, therefore, that itis not in my power to vote 

for the bill on your table. 
In the first place, I cannot, consistently with the 





opinions I have heretofore expressed, vote for the 
issue of Treasury notes under the present circum- 
“stances. They are in truth a loan, a debt, and yet 
hey do not profess to be so. They are not only 


s,butloans in the worst form, even if they 













were not loass in disguise. During the laie war, 
when contending under great disadvantage with a 
powerful enemy, already oppressed with the heavy 
debt of the Revolution, and with feeble resources 
compared to our present ability, the issue of Trea- 
sury notes was resorted to. But this was from dite 
necessity, because we could n-t effect loans on rea- 
sonable terms or in time to meet our pressing 
wants. And can it be possible that, afier more 
than twenty years of peace, without a public deb, 
(as the President tells us in his message,) and with 
national resources augmented beyond any example 
in history, we are now reduced to the same severe 
necessity that we experienced during that gloomy 
period? If it be so, the present Administration 
must bear the blame. But, sir, although our finan- 
ces are derauged, our Treasury empty, yet our cre- 
dit is still sound; we can have no difficulty in bor- 
rowing what money we may need, and on better terms, 
and at less expense, than by the issue of Treasury 
notes. This latter mode may suit the policy of the 
Administration which has so studiously labored to 
disguise the fact of our being in debt, and being 
obliged to borrow, because this would instantly in- 
duce the people to inquire, and lead them to the 
painful conclusion that their affairs have been most 
abominably mismanaged. 

The President, in his message, gives us a most 
agreeable picture of our finances. He tells us that 
there will be a million and a half in the Treasury 
on the first of January; that the receipts of the year 


will be sufficient to meet all the current expenses, 


and leave a balance of a million and a half of dol- 
lars in the Treasury at the end of the year. He is 
fortified by the report of the Secretary of ihe Tiea- 
sury, although on a close inspection of this report 
«some misgivings may he discovered. Now, is 
this view of our finance correct? It is admitted on 
all hands not to be. And yet here are documents 
coming from the highest authority, printed at the 
public expense by tens of thonsands, multiplied by 
the press every where, reaching every log cabin in 
the most secluded valley of the mountains, and tra- 
velling to the farthest West, and yet these docu- 
ments are only calculated to deceive! For years 
pastthis deception has been practised. The people 


have lost confidence in these State papers, which ., 


ought to be stamped with the highest authority. 
The opinion now very generally prevails that they 
are only regarded as the means of slurring over 
and concealing the faults of those who have been 
entrusted with the management of our affairs, and 
not to give plain, intelligible, correct, and satis{ac- 
tory information to the people, in order that they 
may be enabled to determine whether their public 
servants have done well or ill, and whether it may 
not be advisable to make a change. This machia- 
vellian character of our public documents is, per- 
haps, one of the principal causes of that dissatisfac- 
tion which they have so decidedly manifested. Sup- 
pose, sir, that the minister of a European monarch 
were to lay before his master a false and decep- 
tive budget, would it not be regarded asa high 
offence, as a sort of treason? It would certainly 
be visited by the just displeasure of the offended 
sovereign. Here the people are sovereign, and 
have a right to know the truth, and the exact 
truth. And yet the President in his message, and the 
Secretary in his report, documents intended for the 
widest circulation, tell one story, and immediately 
after, as if for the private ear of this House, and 
out of hearing of the people, the Secretary comes 
and tells a very different story. We are told, ina 
side whisper, that the Treasury is empty, and that 
an issue of Treasary notes to the amount of five 
millions is absolutely necessary to meet the de- 
mands on it during the first quarter of the year. 
After that, money will come in plentifully; and, if 
it does not, to them it will be a matter of indiffe- 
rence, as by that time they will have been relieved 
from the cares and anxieties of State affairs. 

This story of five millions of Treasury notes for 
the first quarter has now been regularly repeated 
for the last three sessions. So fearful was the Se- 
cretary of disclosing the real nature of this demand, 
that, in the first instance, it was ingeniously called 
the exchanging the notes of the Government for 
specie ! 


lt was thought that this would serve as an 
effectual mask to conceal its ugly aud unpopular 
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features It was not the creation of a debt; jt 
was simply procuring specie, by giving for ita 
piece of paper, with a promise to pay written on 
it. Was that paper any thing more than evidence 
of debt, like the note of a private individual? [is 
value would depend upon the ability to pay back 
the amount for which it was given, and not upon 
its intrinsic value. But these notes are not only 
equivalent to specie, but superior, because they 
bear interest! They are not only good bona fide 
bread and butter, but have a little sugar sprinkled 
over them besides. 

Now, sir, I think it proper and necessary that 
the people should know the true situation of their 
Treasury. They should at least know whether 
they are in debt, or free from debt. This is. ne- 
cessary, in order that their Representatives may be 
required to reirench expenses, if it can be done 
without injury te the public service, and, if not, 
that suitable means may be adopted to procure a 
certain and sufficient supply. Attempts bave been 
made durivg this debate to defend the Administra- 
tion from the charge of extravaganc*, and perhaps 
it has been proved that the last year was not quite 
as extravagant as the preceding years. But it has 
been demonstrated by the gentleman from Tennes- 
see, [Mr. Bext,}] who has investigated this subject 
with great ability, and also by the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Barnarp,] and the gentleman 
from Maine, {Mr. Evans,] who have gone into de- 
tails and analyzed the Secretary’s report, that the 
necessary and usual exdenditures for national de- 
fences have either been suspended, or remain a 
charge to be met by the new Administration. In- 
stead of meeting this and explaining it, several 
gentlemen on the side of the Administration have 
attempted to give an unfair representation of the- 
ground thus taken. They cry out that the Whigs 
are now for lavish expenditure, and charge the iate 
Administration with parsimony, while before the 
election the charge of extravagance was continu- 
ally rang in the ears of the people. This manan- 
vre is too obvious to deceive ony one. The Whigs 
are consistent—ihey want no lavish expenditure; 
they want no increase of expense in furnishing the 
Presideni’s house. Gen. Harrison will think it 
good enough for him; and I have uo dowbt he 
would rejoice if the money which was faid out in 
its splendid cortains, and golden spoons and dishes, 
were now in the Treasury. 

The Whigs go for economy and reform, but 
have no wish to see a false economy in providing 
for the safety and welfare of our coantry, for the 
improvement of our navy, the compieuon of our 
forufications, and for national works wadertaken at 
the public expense. The gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Vanperport,} who labored so much in 
the detence of this condemned Administration, fe- 
ferred, among other items of extraordinary and un- 
avoidable expenditure, to our Indian relations. I 
might refer him to the electioneering relations, equally 
expensive, and equally as fruitless as the Florida 
war. One thing is undeniable: the expenses of 
the Government within the last six years have all 
at once doubled the expenses of the preceding 
twenty years, without any national debt to pay, 
while at the same time there has been a great re- 
duction in the expenditures for national purposes. 
These are facts which are not easily explained. 
The burden of this explanation lies on the Admi- 
nistration. A proportions! increase in our ex- 
penses was to be expected.§ but, after making this 
allowance, and for the Fiorida war and Indian fc- 
lations, still the increase is to me “perfecily umac- 
countable.” They have not explained to us why 
the expenses of the Governiheat under Monfoe 
and Adams were but twenty-three millions, with an 
annual debt of ten millions to be paid out of this 
sum, while under the present and late Administra- 
tions they were from thirty to thirty-nine millions, 
after the debt was paid of! The weight of this 
explanation lay upon the late Administration; it 
could not bear it, but was crashed under it, never 

to tise again, unless in some new form, or some 
new combination, which will concea! its identity. 

Even at the last session, the true character of 
these Treasury notes was attempted to be con- 
cealed. They were not a loan, it was said—they 
were only Treasury notés. Instead of being ex- 
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changed for specie, they were taken al the banks, 
which gave their own notes in exchange, even after 
they had stopped specie payments. li was one of 
those humbugs which characterized the laie Admi- 
istration. But the necessity for disguise has 
ceased, and it is admitted that they are loans, bat 
not quite adebt. The mask is partially removed, 
half concealing and half disclosing the features 
behind it. They are a temporary loan! Mr. Van 
Buren, by way of casting the shadow before the 
coming event, has bestowed upon usa very im- 
pressive parental admonition against the creation of 
& permanent national debt. And who ever thought 
of doing this? Great Britain may be said to have 
@ permanent national debt; and the saying has 
been attributed to Alexander Hamilton, “ihat a 
national debt is a national blessing.” If he did 
use such an expression, it was condemned as soon 
as uttered, and has never been received into the 
creed of any party ia thiscountry. It was never 
supposed by us for a moment that any of our 
loans were permanent, The debt of the Revolu- 
tion, and that of the late war, awakened the deep- 
est solicitude for their speedy extinguishment. What, 


towards the end of the year, together with specie- 
payments, may lesven the receipts. The severe 
lessons taught by excessive imporiat‘ons will have 
an effect both athome ard abroad. The banks 
will be cramped by theic effort to resume and 
maintain specie payments, and it will not be ia 
their power to extend their discounts, The busi- 
ness of the coming year may be a svund and safe 
business, but necessarily limited. It is not ia a 
year, you may rest assured, sir, that this country 
can regain the full tide of its prosperity. It is very 
possible that the receipis from customs may fall 
considerably below those of the last year. 

I wil! ask, Mr. Chairman, whether it is fair for 
the ou'going Administration to leave their succes- 
sors without ample funds to carry on the Govern- 
ment, and to meet all the appropriations of Con- 
gress? The power is still in their hands, and sure- 
ly the intimations coming from those who will 
share the confidence of the new Administration 
ought to have some weight. 

The supporters of the Administration have 
charged upon us the desire to call a special session 
of Congress, and the charge is thrown back, on ac- 
count of the apparent unwillingness to provide suf- 
ficient means for the new Administration, I do 
not suppose it is the wish of any one to call an ex- 
tra session; but it may be the desire of each party 
to shift from itself the responsibility of such a mea- 
sure, should it become indispensable. I hope it 
will not be necessary; it will be expensive and in- 
convenient, and nothing but the most urgent neces- 
sity will justify it. But it is not the province of 
this House to determine upon that necessity. The 
Constitution has assizned this duty to the discretion 
of the Executive, and we have no right to forestal! 
or dictate to that branch of the Gevernment in its 
appropriate action. Uatil the President shall enter 
upon the duties of bis office, and the heads of De- 
partments shall have examined into their situation, 
it is impossible for him to know what necessity 
there may be for such a measure. Unforeseen 
events may happen to render it wise and prudent. 
The public voice may demand it in order to draw 
the exact line of distinction between the last and 
the present Administrations. At all events, the ne- 
cessity and propriety lies with the Executive, and 
not with this body. 

And why should not General Harrison have the 
same privilege as Mr. Van Buren? Soon after 
that gentleman came into office, he was induced, 
reluctantly, to call an extra session. He was not 
blamed for this, but it was supposed that something 
would be done for the country. The nation was 
disappointed; instead of proposing any measure to re- 
lieve the distresses of the People, the President made 
the novel aod ominous declaration, which has stuck 
to him like the garment of Nessus, that the people 
are in the habit of expecting too much from the 
Government; that it is enough for the Government 
to take care of itself, and the people must take care 
of themselves! This Congress extraordinary did 
nothing but pass alTreasury note bill, although the 
follower in the footsteps had received a letter from 
General Jackson, after the explosion of the pet 
bank bubble, telling him, above all things, to be- 
ware of Treasury notes. Thus the mountain was 
in labor and brought forth a mouse. The people 
expected too much from the Government! When 
the Executive called itself the Government, and 
controlled the action of the Legislature, it was na- 
tural for the people to look up to it for more than it 
could perform. The Executive could lead the peo- 
ple into difliculty, but could not lead them out 
again. it was a different matter with Congress, 
which was the people represented by their immedi- 
ate agents. The jJaw-making branch of the Go- 
vernment, through which they express their will, 
is, or ought to be, in the hands of the people; and 
to tell them that they expect too much of the Go- 
vernment, is to tell them that they expect too much 
from themselves. The Executive had assumed pow- 
ers which did not belong to i'; it had attempted to 
interfere where it had no right to interfere, and 
mischief aud misfortune had followed, and then it 
suddenly discovered that the powers which it had 
usurped are to be feund nowhere. It was most 
unfortunate that this discovery had not been made 
before thé commencement of those experiments, 

















































as much a loan as one for five years, and both are 
temporary. 

On the passage of the bill there will be five mil- 
lions of Treasury notes oul, as soon as the notes 
now called for shall be issued. And this has been 
renewed from year to year, and itis called a tem- 
porary loan, to distinguish it from a loan for a 
longer time than a year. The debt is renewed like 
a note in bank, which may be renewed for seven 
years, and still be called a note of ninety days. 
Let things, then, be called by their right names; 
call a spade a spade, and the issue of Treasury 
notes the creation of adebt. If the nation is ia 
debt, let the nation know that itis in debt. Let it 
be known that we are obliged to borrow, and if it 
be necessary to authorize the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to negotiate a loan, let him be allowed tohave 
recourse to the issue of Treasury notes in the last 
resort. There could be no difficulty, I repeat, in 
effecting a loan at a lower rate of interest than six 
per cent. the amount payable on the Treasury 
notes. The credit of the nation is still good as to 
its ability to pay, and its character for integrity 
will, of course, rise under the new Administration. 
From every indication which I see, the public con- 
fidence in it will not be surpassed by that reposed 
in any Administration since the days of Wash- 
ington. 

It has been shown by those gentlemen who have 
so ably analyzed the Secretary’s report, that the 
sum of five millions, in addition to the current re- 
venue, will not be sufficient for the present year. 
They have shown a large amcunt of debt which 
must be provided for now, or at no remote period 
hereafter. It must have struck every one as very 
strange that there should be a difference between 
the gentlemen to whom I have just alluded, in their 
respective understandings of the report, to so large 
an amount assix millions. Noone will question 
the acuteness of their perception. The Secretary 
must be either remarkable for his talent for mysti- 
fication, or very unfortunate im the manner of ex- 
pressing his ideas. But no one can speak with 
certainty of the amount of eutstanding claims 
which will be presented at the Treasury during the 
present year. I approve the amendment offered 
by thegentleman from Maryland, [Mr Jenirer,]} 
authorizing the loan of ten millions of dollars, if 
required, for the use of the Government. The 
first quarter of the next year should be provided 
for, not to speak of the prudent precaution hereto- 
fore pursued, but of late years discontinued, of 
always having at least five millions in the Treasu- 
ry to meet unexpected contingencies—ibat is, of 
always having enough and little more. The Se- 
cretary estimates the probable receipts from the cus- 
toms at sixteen millions of dollars, and the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Vanprerrogt] declares 
that it will exceed that amount; that he is assured, 
by private letters from the city of New York, that 
there will be very large importations. But this, 
after all is but conjecture: for many circumstances 
may occur to check importations. The further re_ 
duction of the amount of daties on some article 
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which have thrown our country into almost irre. 
trievable disorder. Happily, they have put an end 








to that centralizing, despotic, unit-power grasped 
by General Jackson, but which his successor could 


not retain. 

And if Mr. Van Buren was justified in calling 
an extra session, how much more will be Genera| 
Harrison? The disasters which rendered it neces. 
sary for Mr. Van Buren to resort to this measure, 
were brought about by the conduct of the preceding 
Administration, of which he was particeps, while, it 
Genera! Harrison be compelled to resort to this 
measure, it will be in consequence of the misfor- 
tunes brought on the country by his predecessor, 
whose measures he had condemned. What were 
the causes, proximate and remote, which led to the 
cail of an extra session by Mr. Van Buren? It was 
the stoppage of specie payments by all the banks in 
the Union, the failure of the pet bank sysiem, the 
danger of losing the public money placed in their 
keeping by General Jackson on bis own responsi- 
bility, contrary to the will of Congress, and in yi- 
olation of the Constitution. If this was afterwards 
involuntarily sanctioned by Congress, it was but an 
aggravation of the offence. The consequences of 
these arbitrary acts had been foretold again and 
again, but the warning was despised. ‘The public 
documents, the message of the President, the re- 
ports of the Secretary of the Treasury, who had 
become his officer, and no longer the officer of Con- 
gress, as in the olden time, continued to deceive the 
people to the last moment, by false representations 
of the operation of the pet bank system. At the 
very moment of his retiring from office, the Gene- 
ral, in imitation of Washington, sent forth his 
farewell address, in which he proclaimed, like a 
sentinel on the watch tower, “all’s well,” when, in 
truth, all was not weil. Instead of furnishing a bet- 
ter currency than the Bank of the United States, 
instead of preventing the expansions and contrac- 
tions of the currency, it did nothing but expand. 
The number of banks increased from three hundred 
to six hundred, and their issues were enlarged in 
proportion. There was nothing but expansion and 
expansion, until the bubble became so thin that 
men of common sagacity must have seen that it 
would burst. Speculations in the public lands, as 
well as every kind of speculation, and the importa- 
tion of foreign goods, were stimulated to phrenzy. 
Surely this was the work of the party which placed 
Mr. Van Buren in power! By the means of that 
party discipline which had been established, the 
executive and legislative power had become almost 
consolidated in the hands of Mr. Van Buren; and if 
the party is not responsible, or at least its leaders, I 
know not who is responsible. They had the mak- 
ing of the laws, and the execution of them; and if 
Goverament be potent for good, it is also potent 
for evil. If General Harrison shall be compelled 
to call a special session, the necessity for it must be 
traced to the present Administration, as the imme- 
diate as well as the remote canse of the difficulties 
in which our country has been unhappily involved. 
I hope the measure may not be deemed necessary, 
and something may be done by placing ample 
means in the hands of the new Adminisiration. 

This debate has taken a wide range, far beyond 
the limits of the topics immediately connected with 
the bill. Gentlemea have taken the occasicn to 
express their opinions upon a variety of subjects, 
probably from a belief that no other opportunity 
may offer, and because they may as well be ex- 
pressed on this occasion as on any other, as they 
are intended for effect elsewhere rather than here. 
Tosome extent I mean to use the same privilege. 

The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wisz,] whom 
I perceive new about to occupy his place, has said 
some things in which I heartily concur, and others 
in which I differ from him. But every difference 
of opinion, with respect to measures and policy, is 
not a d.fference of principle. I take pleasure in 
expressing my acknowledgments for the undaunted 
and courageous stand he has taken against this Ad- 
ministration, and for his untiring efforts to lay open 
its abuses. Those who are faithless to the country 
in proportion to their fidelity to party have no diffi- 
culty in following a common leader, because they 
are not actuated by principle, but by the interesis 
of party. On the contrary, those who seek the 
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public good musi often differ, although they haveihe 
same great objects in view, This agreement on 
all occasions, and reierring every thiug to a party 
vote, to say the least of il, is suspicious, as much 
soas the exact cuincidence of half a dozen wit- 
nesses in a court of justice. 
| differ from the gentleman from Virginia on the 
subject of this bill, as a mode of raising money to 
supply an empty Tveasury. Iditfer from him ou 
the subject of ths compromise ac!; on the subject 
of the distribution of the public lands; and on 
some other subjects which I do not mean to discuss; 
but itis an honest difference of opinion on both 
sides. Idid not expect hin to surrender his opi- 
nions, and these of kis constituents, nor does he 
expect me todo so as to mine. I regard this dif- 
ference as the first favorable symptom of returning 
health and soundness in our public councils. Tae 
venal courtiers of a mouarchy may hold their 
necks awry, because the King is compelled to do 
so from disease, but among freemen, among genu- 
ine Democrats, every one stands erect, and disdains 
a slavish surrender of his opinions; he is willing to 
obey the clearly expressed will of his constituents, 
but no further. At the same time, I am aware 
that parties are unavoidable in a Republic, and 
within certain bounds are, perhaps, salutary and 
necessary. If it be necessary to make some sacri- 
fice of opinions and predilections, it should be for 
the sake of our country, and not for the success of 
party. Concert in aciion for the attainment of 
great objecis may render it necessary to suspend 
the assertion of minor opinions. What I condemn 
is, that excessive devotion to party which is ready 
to make a sacrifice of country, and every interest, 
for that of party, and nothing but party. That 
kind of vicious party spirit has become tod com- 
mon, both in our General and State Governments. 
It began with the adminisiration of General Jack- 
son, and continued to increase to the very close of 
the present. In marking i's progress, we are struck 
with the conirast between the present improvement 
in parity discipline and subservieacy, and that 
which was seen in the first period of General Jack- 
son’s administration, when party was stil in its 
raw militia state. When he put forth his denun- 
ciation of the Bank of the Uniied States for retus- 
ing to become a pariy engine, his denunciation, in- 
stead of being received with Eastern servility, “to 
hear is to obey,” was flatly contradicted and re- 
buked without disguise, by commitiees of both 
Houses, composed of his warme.t supporters. 
The Bank was reciartered by the votes of his sup- 
poiters; Mr. Ciay’s land bill would have passed in 
spite of his veto, and he could not obiain the sanc- 
tion of Congress to the removal of the deposiles. 
For the last few years we have seen no such in- 
stances of siern Republican independence—rather 
the Administration has been abandoned by every 
one who possessed this virtue. If any one now 
dare show symptoms of desertion, the suspected is 
whipped into the ranks by those two hideous fiends* 
who stand brandishing their whips of scorpions. 

I therefore cordially agree with the gentleman 
from Virginia, that ove of the fruits ef the recent 
victory has been to restore freedom of opinion, and 
to break loose the shackles of party. That tyran- 
ny and discipline of an Administration party, for 
the indiscriminate support of all Admunisiration 
measures, I hope is forever at anend. I am con- 
fident that the Democratic Whigs will shun the per- 
nicious example which has been placed before 
them. Icould cite melancholy examples of that 
nature, and where the welfare of the country has 
been sacrificed to the interests of party. In my 
own State, it is not long since a conspicuous mem- 
ber of the Legislature, having voted for a certain 
law, a few daysafier ithad passed, voted for its 
tepeal, merely because the leader of the party had 
given the word to face about. On that occasion, 
the member declared on the floor that he was con- 
scious at the time that the law which he voted for 
would spread ruin and destruction from the centre 
to the circumfer:nce, but that he could not vote 
against the Demecratic party. 

Mr. Leet. The gentieman will permit me to 
explain. The gentleman to whom that language 
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was jmputed solemnly 
used it, 

Mr. BrackennipGe. He did so on the very spot 
were it Was uliere!; bat was instantly contradicted 
and not a single voice was raised to support him. 
‘There are gentiemen behind me who reassert the 
fact.¢ If this be the spirit of modern pseudo De- 
mocracy, which has repudiated the Democracy of 
James Madisen, of Albert Gallatin, and Alexan- 
der J. Datias, a most happy escape has been made 
from it. I will give an instance of this blind de- 
votion to party, which has been witnessed within 
the walls of this Capitol. A few years ago, the dis- 
tribution bill of Mr. Cray passed, by large majori- 
ties, through both Houses of Congress. Party 
discipline had not then attained its perfection; the 
centralization of power in the bands of the Execu- 
live, through the instrumentality of party, was not 
yetcomplete. The bill was retained by the Presi- 
dent; he did noi dare to trust it to the Senate and 
House of Representatives, noi yet sufficiently bro- 
ken to submission. He knew that it would pass 
by two-thirds, and, in violation of the Constitution, 
refused to afford them an opportunity to act upon 
it. The principle of that bill bas, within a few 
days been voted down in the Senate, and there is 
danger that it will share the same tate, by a party 
vote, ia this House. The delegation from my own 
State is divided; and alhough we have received 
instructions from our Siate Legislature to go for 
the principle of distribution, a portion of the dele- 
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gation refuse to obey, because their allegiance to | 
They are | 
willing to make a sacrifice of one of the most im- | 
portant interests of Pennsyivania—one 1a which | 
her citizens ot all parties agree—they are willing | 

gteat sacrifice to the centralized | 


party is s'ronger than to their State. 


to make this 
party arrangements here, so that it may be 
used for the purpose of preserving some cf the new 
States, almost the only political stock they now pos- 
sess, and almost the enly hold they have upon those 
States. 

A MemeBer FROM PENNSYLVANIA. 
ture of Pennsylvania bas only requested the members 
from Penosylvania to vote for the distribution. 

Mr. Brackennipce. Tree; and when Il ask this 
little boy for atumbler of waiter, I do not say bring 
it, but please to bring it. The people of Pennsylva- 
nia, without regard to party, are in favor of distri- 
bution, because it is not only for the benefit of the 
State, but no more than stric! justice. At whose 
instance, I will ask, do those gentlemen refuse to 
comply with the request of the people of Pennsy!- 
vania, as expressed through their representatives 
in the State Legislature? Is it not in obedience to 
the tactics of the party, which is, from the mere 
force of habit, endeavoring to prop up its falling 
wall? Or has the policy of throwing away a _por- 
tion of the commun patrimony been declared a 
new article of the Democratic creed? If so, it 
agrees well with those other preposte‘ous articles 
which have operated so unhappily on our State and 
naticnal prosperity. But there are two other sub- 
jects far trauscending any thing we have hereto- 
fore witnessed, or are likely to witness again, as 
respects open disregard of justice, and in the de- 
termination to carry into effect party arrangements 
in defiance of the people. The party is now 
ashamed of the New Jersey election case; it was 
alluded to and condemned, in energetic langage, in 
the course of this session, by agentieman from 
Ohio, (Mr. Mason,] and nota siogie individual 
rose to say a word in its defence. The climax was 
the passage of the Sub-Treasury bill, in which we 
discover the last lingering spark of independence 
of the centralized power of party—it was but 
touca and go, it just rubbed through, and that was 
all. Yetthis very project, when first introduced 
into Congress, was denounced by the Administra- 
tion press as revolutionary and ruinous; it after- 
wards, on the bursting the pet-bank bubble, was 
taken into favor by the Administration, was twice 
recommended to Congress and twice rejected, in 





t It was my intention to have omitted this part of my speech 
in the boar ara) the case having been referred to merely by 
way of illustration; but, on mentioning it to some of my Penn 
sylvania friends, who were present while I was speaking, they 
insisted on my retaining it, as the passage was too marked and 
pablic to be passed in silence. 
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consequeace of its well known unpopularity, Party 
can do much, butit cannot do every thing, or it 
would have re-elected Mr. Van Buren. The Sub- 
Treasury, however, passed in defiance of the great 
majority of the nation, and from that moment the 
downfail of the Administration was rendered cer- 
tain’ A new swarm of Conservatives joined the 
Whig hive, the third or fourth which had swelled 
its numbers, and the self-styled Democratic party 
was left in a lean minority. 

Sectional feeling is, in my mind, praiseworthy, 
compared to this unbounded and anscrupulous sup- 
portof party. Perhaps it is the duty of a faithfal 
Representative to look first to the interests and 
wishes of his immediate constituents before he ex- 
tends his view to the wider circle; and, perhaps, 
whether it be his duty or nol, a zealous Rvpresenta- 
tive willdo so. Such a course may lead to com- 
promise or coneiliation—each surrendering some- 
thing in order that the common good may be se- 
cured. But this discipline of party, especially a 
“spoils party,” strides over every thing; it sacri- 
fices both sectional and general interests; all, save 
those of party, must fall down before it, as before 
the African Simoom, wkose hot breath withers, 
scorches, and kills, as it sweeps over the intermi- 
nabie sands of the desert. The interests of the 
whole will, however, be found, in genera!, that of 
the parts. A sound and healthy trunk can alone 
nourish sound and healthy branches. And where 
shall we look for the trunk of that tree? Where is 
the great body of the nation—ihe seat of empire, 
for whose prosperity a wise legislation must be 
chiefly directed? It is in the West, sir; in the 
great valley of the Mississippi, and in the val- 
leys of its tributary waters; in western Penn- 
sylvania, western Virginia, Maryland, western 
Carolinas, and in the States of the West and South. 
west. In twenty years more this nation, unless 
checked by some great calamity, will number thirty 
miilions of souls. “In that short period another na- 
tion, equal to that which now occupies our soil and 
fills our towns, will rise up in the midst of us; and 
this increase will be nearly all in the West, which, 
from its situation and relative position, is one and 
indivisible. The navigation of the Mississippi is a 
common bond, as well as indispensable to its safety. 
New York, connected with the lakes, and the lakes 
with the Ohio, with th: New Eng!and States, may 
form the top of the tree; but it is chiefly to the in- 
terests of the great trnnk of this Republic that legis- 
lation ought to look now, and to which it must look 
before many years shall go round. The statesman 
who looks a little beyond the present hour ought 
to know that, if the time shall come when the Re- 
public thus defined shall consider protection by 
legislative enactments necessary to i's commerce 
and manufactures, it will not be withheld; that ifa 
National Bank be required as a fiscal agent, and 
as a regulator of the currency, it will be established. 

I agree with the gentleman from Virginia on 
another subject, as one of the happy results of the 
late election. It will bring back the Executive 
branch to its proper place under the Constitution. 
It is made the duty of that branch to communicate 
information to Congress, and to recommend such 
measures as it may judge necessary and expe- 
dient; but there its duty ends, and that of 
Congress begins; and until their deliberations 
shall assume the form of law in the matters re- 
commended, or in matters originating with either 
House, the Executive has nothing more to say. It 
bas no right to interfere, and, by intrigue and ma- 
nagement, and party drill, attempt to carry those 
recommendations into effect. According to the 
principle avowed by General Harrison, legislation 
belongs to the Representatives of the People, who 
are the interprevers of their wishes. We are no 
longer to inquire what the Administration is go- 
ing to do when we refer to the great measures 
of the Gevernment, but what measures will Con- 
gress adopt. Some gentlemen, from a bad habit 
acquired under the late Administrations, speak of 
the measures of the President elect, and condemn 
them in advance, when these are measures of le- 
gislation which do pot fall within his province. 
He may think it prudent to be sparing even of his 
mere recommendation, so as not to lessen the per- 
fect freedom which ought to be enjoyed by Con 
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gress in the performance of the duties confided to 
it, and for which this body is responsible. If, 
hereafter, the country should be injured by bad le- 
gisiation, let the blame rest where it ovghi to rest, 
on the people themselves and on their Representa- 
tives. The people will thus be thrown upon their 
own energies, and they will call their Representa- 
tives (0a more strict account. What measures 
may be adopted by the new Congress it is not for 
this Congress to discuss; neither can it be known 
to the Pres‘dent elect untii after it sha!l have as- 
sembled. We must endeavor to unlearn the bad 
habit we have acquired under the two last Admi- 
nistrations, of looking upon the President of the 
United States and ,the heads of departments as the 
Government, and as the arbiters of the fate of the 
country. We must learn once more to look up to 
our Representatives and atthe same time to de- 
pend upon ourselves. If the next Congress, re- 
presenting the wishes of the people as it does, and 
as this does not, shall determine to touch the tariff, 
and at once modify it, soas to secure a sufficient 
revenue, it will do so. Ifit shall determine to 
charter a National Bank, or distribute the public 
lands, it will do so. We are but agents here, 
not assembied to consult our petty interest of party, 
but to obey the will of those who sent us, and to 
adopt suck measures as will promote the general 
welfare. We come here to carry into effect the 
will of the people, and not that of the President and 
his Cabinet; and I have no doubt we shail hear the 
same thing from General Harrison himself. The 
tampering with the duties exclusively belong- 
ing to Congress was the great sin of the late Ad- 
ministration, which had gradually acquired an as- 
cendancy over it, entirely incompatible with the 
spirit and letter of the Constitution. 

But the great point gained by the late election is, 
in my opinion, the establishment of what has been 
caled the ons Term principle. This was coming 
upyat once to the line of true Defnocracy. Is there 
any one on this floor who will now openly declare 
himself against it? On this subject, at least, it 
must be admitted that public epinion has declared 
itself. General Jackson was elected on this princi- 

le. I appeal te the records of Tammany Hall.” 
He disregarded it, and it has recently been declared 
on the highest authority, that he and his kitchen 
cabinet were desirous of a third term, but the party 
could not be brought to it. One of the moittoes of 
the Van Buren party was, “ithe Constitution as it 
is,” and there is nothing there to limit the number 
of terms to two or three. During the late contest, 
this one-term principle took the lead of all other 
topics of discussion. The people were convinced 
that their free institutions have been endangered by 
the re-eligibility of the Chief Magistrate, and by 
the political intrigues and corruptions attending the 
struggle for re-election. They believed that the 
first term was regarded as the stepping-stone to the 
second; that the time of the President, and that of 
his subordinates, instead of being devoted to the 
duties of their stations, would be occupied by plans 
and political arrangements and exertions to secure 
that re-election, and at the same time to establish 
the succession, and preserve the offices to those 
who occupied them. Our past history may furnish 
some exceptions. I believe that of Mr. Adams 
was an exception; but the future presented a dreary 
prospect. 

Doubts have already been expressed of the sin- 
cerity of those who have contended for this princi- 
ple at the late election. For myself, I repel the 
charge of insincerity; and I will take upon me to 
say that those who really entertain such doubts 
know but little of the individual who has been 
ehosen to fill the office of Chief Magistrate. I do 
not so much confide in his solemn pledge as in his 
unsullied public and private integrity. But public 
opinion has settled the question. Hereafter, no 
President, without braving that opinion, will pre- 
seni himself for re-election, and the people will re- 





*“Experience has satisfied us that one term of office is suffi- 
cient to repay any services, or gratify any ambition! At present, 
the first four years of an Administration are passed in efforts tn 
confirm the bargains and pledges as to the right of succession. 
It is thus that the great interests of the country are sacrificed at 
the shrine of aoe xe ambition.”— Resolution passed at T'am- 
many Hall, il, 1828. 
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quire that it be made a part of the Constitution, as 
a recorded as well as a practical amendment. 

When Washington was called to the office of 
Pyesident, he was re-eligible without limitation. It 
might have been held for life; at least, there was 
nothing in the Constitution which forbade it. Bat 
he was not one of those who loved power for its 
own sake; he earaestiy wished to retire after serv- 
ing one term, and only yielded 'o the solicitations 
of the friends of the new Government when he was, 
for the second time, elected by a ananimous vote. 
Mr. Madison and Mr. Jefferson joined in those so- 
licitations. The example set by him, of declining 
a third term, has been a law to his successors, and 
effected a practical amendment on the Democratic 
side. The people themseives have now infused in- 
to the Constitutiun a further portion of Democracy, 
by declaring in favor of one term. The one term 
principle, in the abstract, has received the sober 
and dispassionate approval of the great majority of 
the American people of all parties. The first sug- 
gestion may be traced to Mr. Jefferson, in his letter 
to Mr. Adams, written from Paris in 1787, in which 
he declares the want of such a limitation to be one 
of the most serious objections to the new Constitu- 
tion. The one-term principle was recommended 
by Gen. Jackson—to commence in future with his 
successors! It would have been as easy for him to 
have set an example of one term as it was for 
Washington of two, especially as he was consider- 
ed pledged to this Democratic principle announced 
by the “Republican party,” as it was called—for 
Democracy, as well as Federalism, had gone to 
sleep. The practical amendment effected by Wash- 
ington’s example isa reduction of power by short- 
ening its duration in the hands of any one set of 
men and restoring it to the people, and thus pre- 
venting the consolidation in the hands of a faction 
orjunto. And here, in my opinion, is the first 
cause for rejoicing in the victory the people bave 
achieved at the ballot-box over a party which 
sought to perpetuate itself by the very means placed 
n their hands for the purpose of administering the 
Government. The odds agains! which they had to 
contend were fearful. Against a hundred thousand 
office holders, with the vast circle of their influence; 
the disbursement of the revenue; the press, in the 
pay of the Government—against all this host the 
people had to struggle. And the effort was a 
mighty one. They rose up peacefully, but in 
masses of from five thousand to fifty thousand. 
They succeeded. Power is once more in their own 
hands, to be transferred to new agents, executive as 
well as legislative, at the end of the next four years; 
and I hope they will never again lose sight of the 
maxim “eternal vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

Henceforward there will be no motive “to bring 
the public offices in conflict with the freedom of 
elections.” The Administration will have ample 
time and leisure to attend to the business of the 
country instead of neglecting it, and Congress itself 
will feel the effect of this salutary example. The 
Executive branch, sir, was fast verifying the pre 
dictions cf the immortal Patrick Henry—it was 
grasping at all power—the sword, the purse, legis- 
lation; and even the judiciary was not entirely safe. 
It had almost succeeded in overturning the freedom 
of elections by means of its organized, disciplined 
army of office holders spread throughout the coun- 
try. General Harrison has pledged himself that 
hereafter the office holders shall apply themselves 
exclusively to their duties, and abstain from inter- 
ference in elections. They now know the condi- 
tions on which they take office; there will be no tax 
upon their salaries to raise an electioneering fund; 
no salaries will be augmented, and no new offices 
will be created, in order to increase that tax, and 
thus, in point of fact, apply the money of the na- 
tion to secure their offices. In short, I repeat, sir, 
the people have once more got the power in their 
hands, and have become the masters of their own 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, the wide range which this de- 
bate has taken, will be my excuse for giving my 
opinions on some subjects which are but remotely 
connected with it. I will say something respect- 
ing the tariff, which has been so frequently referred 
to. I represent a district deeply interested in the 
subject. I differ from the gentleman from Vir- 
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ginia [Mr. Wise) as to the obligatory nature of 
the compromise act. If a compact, who were the 
parties to it? What authority had the agents io 
make it? Have any rights, individaal, corporate 

or State, been vested under that act? These ques- 
tions cannot be answered without taking away the 
foundation on which it stands. It differs in no re- 
spect, legally considered, from an act of ordinary 
legislation. To say that it cannot be touched now, 
and that after °42 it becomes perpetual, is to give it 
a higher force than the Constitution, which provides 
within itself the mode of amendment. The com- 
promise act would be as irrevocable as the laws of 
the Medes and Persians, and bind the generations 
“yet unborn.” The expediency of the arrange. 
ment at the time to patch up an unfortunate family 
quarrel, and the propriety of leaving it to run its 
ecarse undisturbed, are different questions. I am 
desirous to leave it untouched until the experiment 
be fully tried. ‘This must be left to others, and not 
for us to decide. But I am of opinion that, for 
the purpose of revenue, without infringing the 
compromise act, duties may be imposed on silks, 
wines, and some other articles which pay only a 
nominal duty. It is not likely, however, that any 
thing can be done at this session: it must be left to 
the next Congress. 

If, at the expiration of the compromise act, two 
years hence, the people, through ttheir Representa- 
tives, shall require a revision of he tariff, for the 
purpose of revenue as well as of protection, we 
may rely upon it that revision will take place. I 
consider that the principle cf protection, instead of 
being surrendered, has been recognised by that act. 
It is, in general, impossible to distinguish, practi- 
cally, what portion of the duty on any specific ar- 
ticle may be set down for revenue exclusively, and 
what for protection; because a very small duty 
may, in many instances, in addition to the mere ex- 
pense of importation, act asa protection. A fixed 
per cent. according to the value, applied to all arti- 
cles alike, instead of specific duties, may either 
produce too much for revenue or too little. If the 
maximum of the full twenty per cent. be laid on a 
number of selected articles, and others suffered to 
come in free, this will act as a bounty on the im- 
portation of the free articles; and this is proved by 
the excessive importations of free articles since the 
compromise began to take effect. It is impossible 
to foresee the practical effect of disturbing a tariff, 
which has for a long period of time regulated our 
foreign trade, and to which that trade has adapted 
itself. Some of the articles admitted duty free do 
not come cheaper to the consumer, and, at the same 
time, the duty is lost to the revenue. The duty is 
either levied by the foreign power, or is pocketed 
by the importer, or divided between them. I am 
not, in general, a friend to high duties; because 
they encourage evasion. I am no advocate of pro- 
tective duties at all, which require to be perma- 
nently continued merely in aid of the manufac- 
turers; and in this I think wy opinion is not dif- 
ferent from those who have been most zealous 
for protection. It has only been asked for as 
temporary aid to infant establishments, to new in- 
vestments of capital, whose first efforts are feeble, 
and easily repressed by the overgrown establish- 
ments of Europe. When these establishments are 
completed, and the necessaty skill and instinct of 
art attained, the nation is compensated by a cheaper 
article, from the effect of competition, and better 
than the imported ; at the same time that its wealth 
and its independence are increased by the acquisi- 
tion of a new branch of industry. The practica- 
bility of accomplishing this object should be taken 
into consideration in imposing duties for protection. 
Other nations go much further than we have ever 
done; they exclade, by duties, and by prohibition, 
articles which they can never produce to advan- 
tage, or produce at all, such as sassafras and tobac- 
co, because they will not encourage the establish- 
ment of a class of imports which may tura the 
scale of commerce against them, and which may 
be dispensed with. In this instance, it is the com- 
munity, the general commerce and general pros- 
perity, that is protected. 

Oar tariff requires revision, in order to ascertain 
what articles have completely established them- 
selves, and no longer require protection. Gentle- 
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men unfriendly to protection are much mistaken on 
thishead. They look at the tariff, and see what 
they consider high duties on particular articles, aud 
suppose the whole of that duty enters into the 

rice paid by the consumers, while it forms no part 
of it; because importations of similar foreign arti- 
cles have ceased, and could not be revived by a re- 
moval of the duties. We are ina very different 
situation now from that in which it was declared to 
us, as colonies of Great Britain, that we should 
not be allowed to manufacture a hob-nail! We 
now enter into successful competition with Britain 
in her own West India Islands, when admitted 


there, and in foreign markets, especially those of 


South America. To Cuba alone we export nearly 
five millions, chiefly American manafactures, and 
bring home a balance in our favor, in specie, to the 
amount of a million annually. The products of 
our manufactures and our farms enable us to carry 
on a profitable commerce with Mexico and South 
America, from California to Chiloe, and from La 
Piata to Matamoras and Santa Fe. 
ny foreign articles also enter this trade. But, in 
passing, let me ask, what would be the foundation 


for the golden humbug without this trade, based on 
the manufactures of the North and provisions of 
the West, which furnish the means of purchasing 
our supply of the the precious metals? Cotton— 
cotton, is the reply. But even nowcotion does not 
suffice to pay for the manufactures we import from 
And if our manufactures were destreyed, 
what wouid become of the golden stream which flows 
in from this source, end flows out again, to set- 
tle our balances with those nations on whom 
we are dependent? Our little trade with Cuba 
alone procures us double the amount of gold that 
we obtain from all our gold mines, from Virginia 


Britain ! 


to Georgia. 
In the revision of the tariff, it will be necessary 


to select those articles which need protection, and 
they will be found fewer in number than is gene- 


rally supposed. The maximum of twenty per cent. 
with cash payments, the home valuation, and the 
more accurate estimate of the Spanish dollar, will, 
in the"opinion of many well-informed persons, af- 
ford a sufficient protection. We hear the words 
high tariff, high tariff, continually repeated on this 
floor, while there is no one proposing it; not a sin- 
gle memorial from any quarter has been presented 
to Congress in favor of such a measure. The 
cash duties will be a protection, not only to our 
manufactures, but a protection to the country against 
excessive importations. It will incidentally operate 
as a kind of sumptuary law; and it will prevent 
the British manufacturers from throwing into this 
country accumulated stocks, which they are com- 
pelled, from time to time, to sacrifice. We can 
derive no benefit, as a nation, from these gambling 
irregularities of trade, any more than from dealing 
in stocks and bank notes—the harvest of brokers 
and exchange dealers, whose interest it is to keep 
up this uncertainty and disorder. The objectiun to 
the protective principle, on constitutional grounds, 
is, that duties must be raised for revenue and no- 
thing else; that they must be so arranged as to 
exclude every incidental effect, whether it be its inci- 
dental operation in favor of manufactures, or as a 
protection to the nation at large. Now, I think I 
have shown that this is impossible. Every duty on 
the same article we manufacture at home is, as far 
as it goes, an incidental protection, because it les- 
sens by so much the ability of the foreign article to 
compete with it. The cash payments—the home 
valuation, operate as protection. 

I have said that I was not in favor of high pro- 
tection; yet, there are two articles which, possibly, 
might form exceptions, but this would require ma- 
ture reflection—these are, iron and woollens, 
which we ought to produce for ourselves, at least 
for the great bulk of our consumption. Witheut 
these, and especially the first, our nation can hard- 
ly be said to be a nation. So important does Gieat 
Britain regard her woollen manufactures, that, in 
order to counteract the duties of other nations 
- her woollen fabrics, she reduced the oor 

wool from eight pence to one penny, thus 
node a large amount of revenue, and, of 
course, ing the home production for the sake 
wf more important advantages. Three years ago 


No doubt ma- 





the value of woo! produced in the United States 


was estimated at $30,000,000; nearly equal to one | 


half of the cotton crop of the South; the last year it 
feil to seventeen miilious. 
have been made by those who have thus sufered, 
It may be, in part, owing to the want of protection 
that our woolen factories have declined, and it may 
betome necessary to institute an inquiry; but, in my 
opinion, the great cause of injury to every branch 
of internal trade is the derangement of the currency 
produced by the sad experiments of the late Admi- 
nistrations. The day will come when the article 
of wool will be regarded as one of the most impor- 
tant items of our national wealth; more important 
even than that of coiton. A large proportion of 
the vast region beyond the Mississippi is well 
adapted to the rearing of sheep, and but poorly 
adapted to any thing else. 

I cannot suppose that the enlightened statesmen 
trom the South who complain of the injurious ef: 
fects of the tariff have no cause whatever for dis- 
satisfaction. It is impossible to enact laws which 
will not bear unequally on different parts of a coun- 
try so extensive as ours. I consider itthe duty of 
those who possess the power—the majority—to use 
their power with prudence and moderation. Tue 
principe of the greatest good to the greatest num- 
ber should be qualified in such a way as not to op- 
press the minority. AlthoughI bave too much re- 
spect for the siatesmen of the South to say that 
their complaints against the tariff are entirely 
groundless, yet I cannot but think there has been 
greatexaggeration. It is natural it should be so. 
Iam a native of western Pennsylvania, and can 
recollect the pitch of extravagance to which the 
people were carried in consequence of the oppres- 
sions of the excise law. There were no roads 
across the mountains, the navigation «f the Missis- 
sippi was closed, and they were obliged to trans- 
port kegs of whiskey on the backs of horses, to pur- 
chase a litile salt and iron, together with other ar- 
ticles of the first necessity. We rose up in blocdy 
insurrection, and were called “whiskey boys,” and 
no doubt were very bad boys. We had, perhaps, 
just cause te complain; the law was, itis true, a 
good law for the rest of the State, but partial and 
oppressive to us. I might mention the embargo, 
which bore so severely on the shipping interests of 
the Northern States, where it was denounced in 
the most violent and intemperate manner. The 
unoffending word itself became an object of ven- 
geance, was putto the torture, and, being spelt 
backwards, was pronounced ograbme;a sort of 
revenge quite as rational as that of a cele- 
brated despiser of manufactures, who declared 
that he never saw a sheep without feeling inclined 
to go out of his way to kick it. A member on this 
floor, the other day, after speaking with great energy 
against the tariff, declared that he never heard the 
word but he felt as if the cry of mad dog was 
raised near him; and, indeed, it does seem to me 
to have a magical effect on some gentlemen, for it 
is no sooner mentioned than they leap and dance 
as if they had been stung by the tarantula. If I 
am not mistaken, that undefined horror associated 
with the word, which so generally pervaded the 
South, has very much diminished, and the topic is 
now oftener used for the purpose of declamation 
and oratory than from any serious alarm. Some 
years ago, it was the general bugbear. I was told 
of a young lady in Georgia, who was asked con- 
cerning the health of her mother. “She is very 
ill.’ ‘And what is rhe matter?” “I don’t know, 
unless it is that odious tariff.” It seems to me, as 
it does to others, who view the subject dispassion- 
ately, that the fall in the price of cotten, the 
grievance at the bottom of the complaints against 
the tariff, is most plainly to be attributed to the 
over production, which runs ahead of the demand. 
It has fallen in price in all parts of the world, ta- 
riff or no tariff; and but for the home market ori- 
ginally created by the tariff, it would be still lower 
in Great Britain; for certainly no one will contend 
that, if the whole of these States depended on 
Great Britain entirely for their cotton fabrics, we 
should consume as much cotton as we do now. It 
is equally evident that the demand for cotton in 
Great Britain would be affected by the falling off 
in the demand for her manafactures in the United 


And yet no complaints | 


States. Biilain is, moreover, makirg great efforts 
to introdace the cultare of the short staple colton 
in her East India possessions; her hostility to our 
manufacturing and commercial enterprise, and to 
ouc institutions, is well known; her power and per- 
severance in carrying into effect a favorite policy 
are equally weil known. It would, therefore, be 
wise in tbe South to foster the home market, which 
they can enjoy exclusively, to encourage American 
consumption, and American manufactures of their 
great staple, which will make the Siates, in the ead, 
better customers to Britain, and Britain a greater 
consumer of cotten. To a certain extent, they 
should use the natural advantages they possess, 
and manufacture for themselves. 

I differ entirely from the statistics of the gentle- 
man from Mississippi (Mr. Taompson,) who at- 
tempts to show that the whole of the duties are 
paid by the cotton-growing States. His idea is not 
original; it is of the same class with the forty-bale 
theory. He tells us that Missisissippi exports to 
the amount of $16,000,000 a year, and consequent- 
ly must import to that amount, and if she were to 
retain the revenue derived from that importation 
there would be $4,000,000 paid into her treasury. 
Now, the duties collected in the whole of the United 
States are estimated at about $16,000,000, and, 
however ingeniously and correctly gentlemen may 
place their figures, it is rather imposing too great a 
tax on our credulity to tell us that Mississippi pays 
one-fourth of the duties on the importations into 
the United States. It is no less difficult to believe 
that she consumes one-fourth of all those importa- 
tions—which must be the case if she consumes to 
the amount of sixteen millions. Instead of con- 
suming sixteen millions, two millions will come 
much nearer her proportion, and about half a mil- 
lion her part of the revenue. These two millions 
are, perhaps, the whole of the crop she can Call 
her own. The other, fourteen millions must be set 
down in favor of the other States, North, West, 
and South. The North furnishes American manu- 
factures, capital, transportation, and foreign arti- 
cles at second-hand; the West, provisions; the 
Southern States not engaged in planting furnish 
slaves. Now, deduct the annual expenses from 
the gross amount, and then we shall be able ce sce 
the portion which, in point of fact, belongs to Mis- 
sissippi. This great staple is, for the greater part, 
purchased as a remittance towards paying for the 
general consumption of fore ga articles. It isa 
joint production; the mere labor of the cultivator 
of the soil forms but one item. Suppose, says the 
gentleman from Mississippi, she were an island in 
the ocean, and produced her sixteen millions worth 
of cotton. ‘This would not vary the case. She 
must either, in addition to the production of cotton, 
supply herself with all those articles she now pro- 
cures from the Northern and Western States, or she 
must be dependent as she is now. It is very possi- 
ble she may consume an amount equal to the value 
of her cotton crop, and more too, but not of fo- 
reign importations. The whole system is no doabt 
wrong—Southern gentlemen are well aware of it. 
It is impossible to remedy it entirely, but the evil 
might be lessened if it were possible for each 
planter to raise less cotton, and apply a part of his 
land to the raising of provisions, and employ a 
part of his Jaborers in domestic manufactures. 
_ Having lived many years in the South, I feel a 
siucere interest in the prosperity of that portion of 
the Union, and an affection for many of its citizens. 
The opinions which I have expressed on the sub- 
ject of the tariff, I have long entertained, and have 
been confirmed in them by my residence in the 
South. I have often disputed the policy of going 
altogether for cotton, and nothing but cotion. I 
was of opinion that their agricultural occupations 
should be more varied, and that they should en- 
deavor to introduce new staples. The article of 
silk, for instance,'is well adapted to the greater part 
of the South. Firginia and the Carolinas may be- 
come the Italy of America in respect to this valo- 
able production. The silk of Italy may be found 
in the marts of England and France, and at the 
fairs of Germany, commanding a regular and stea- 
dy price, the supply always below the demand; and 
this, perhaps, of all the products of human econo- 
my, approaches nearest in its permanent and in- 
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trinsic value to gold and silver. I have been long 
convinced that the Southern States do not make 
use of their natural advantages. They have 
water-power, raw materials, and other advantages, 
and yetthey have been slow in developing the 
great natural resources of the fine region they occu- 
py- I believe, however, that the day is approach- 
ing when they will turn their attention to their true 
interest—and to see it, will be to pursue it. I unite 
with the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Pope,] 
whose experience and mature judgment entitle him 
to great respect, and request the gentlemen of the 
South not to be too implacable on the subject of 
protection. The time may come when they may 
need it, and the Northern States be indifferent 
about it. There is one great Southern interest 
which now calis for the fostering care of the Go- 
vernment—lI allude to the article of tobacco. If 
there be a reasonable hope of compelling foreign 
nations, by means of countervailing duties, to 
adopt a more liberal policy, [ am for trying the ex- 
periment. According to wy opinion, it is the duty 
of the Government to foster and protect every 
branch of industry, commercial, manufacturing, 
or agricultural, where it can be done by wise le- 
gislation, taught by our own experience and that of 
other nations. It is not b cause the South is the 
South, that it disdains protection; Louisiana, for 
instance, has always beea a tariff State, on ac- 
count of the protection to her sugars. 1| covtend 
that even the article of collon is indirestly pro- 
tee'ed by the indirect advantages it derives from 
the extension of the market here and elsewhere. 
We have heard much of late years of the theory 
of free trade, whic no nation practises, as it exists 
between the different States of tsis Union. It is 
the doctrine of the Swiss school of abs:ragt political 
economists, and 11 is the fashionable docirine. Fo- 
reign nations are con'inually preaching it to each 
other, but none set the example; on the contrary, 
their practice is directly opposite. Evgiand is wil 
ling to open her ports, where the foreign article 
cannot compete with the .same article produced 
there, where even the cost of transportation isa 
protection, together with the excise levied on her 
own manufacture, from which the foreign article 
would not beexempted. She does this with tweaty 
per cent. higher wages than the manufacturers on 
the continent, by means of her immense capital, 
the superior skili and intelligence of her workmen; 
and that superior skill is the offspring of liberty. In 
the latter respect we have the advantage over Bri- 
tain, and can compete with her with higher wages; 
and but for her great advantage in respect of capi- 
tal, we could go ahead of her. The smaller the ca- 
pital, the larger must be the profit, as we see from 
the buckster with a hundred per cent. to the whole- 
sale dealer who is content with five or ten It is 
this vast capital which makes the power of Britain, 
and from which protection is necessary on our part, 
as much for the sake of the couniry as of the ma- 
nufaciurers. Lord Brougham declared in the 
House of Commons that it was the policy of Eng- 
land to break down our manufactures at any sacri- 
fice, in order, as he was pleased to say, to preserve 
the natural course of things; that is, to keep us de- 
pendent on England, which, to my mind, is a very 
unnatural course of things. Switzerland, which is 
cited as an example for us, is in a situation entirely 
different. Her superior intelligence and skill ren- 
der the surrounding nations tributary to her, not- 
withstanding the poverty of her svil, and the bleak- 
ness of her mountains. All her people are engaged 
ix manufactures, more or less, as they are in our 
New England States. Instead of attempting to 
tariff out the productions of France, Germany, 
Austria, and Sardinia, it is the policy ot those States 
to tariffin those of Switzerland. A Swiss statisti- 
cal writer® thus expresses himself, and complains of 
the hard fate of his country, because the surround- 
ing nations are unwilling to be overrun with their 
watches, ribands, toys, and a thousand articles, 
which throw the balance on the side of Switzer- 
land: ‘The prohibitive systems, adopted by a great 
number of the neighboring Powers, injure and in- 
terfere with her essentially.” This, no doubt, is 
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felt as very unnatural by the Swiss; but it is con- 
sidered quite natural by her neizhbois. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a principle of political 
economy which, if not found in any system, de- 
serves to be. I have not met with it in Adam 
Smith, in Say, Professor Wayland, or in any other 
writer, and yet Ido not lay claim to originality. It 
is simply this: that, asa general rnle, labor com- 
mands a compensation in proportion to the degree 
or amount of mind combined with it. This may 
be referred to the self evident proposition, that 
mind is superior to matter. Take, for instance, 
the article of cotton itself, and compare the share 
of it which is earned by the gin, and then take the 
amount of mere manual labor employed at the gin, 
compared to that of raising and preparing the cot- 
ton for the mechanical operation. The case of 
sugar is still stronger. The mere culture of the 
cane, the cutting and trinsporting it, are among 
the simplest kinds of labor, requiring little more 
than mere anjmal strength; but the process of ma- 
nufacturing the sugar calls for science and art. 
There are the machinery for expressing the juice, 
the kettles for boiling, the employment of the 
steam-engine, and the distillation of the liquid poi- 
son from the molasses; these require mind and the 
exercise of judgment. The driver of the cart re- 
ceives four times ithe wages of the horse, without 
one-tenth of the physical strength, because mind is 
required for his labor, which the other does not 
possess. The work of the mechanic is better paid 
than that of the common Jaborer; the merchant, the 
professional man, better than the mechanic. This 
is the reason why the mere products cf the soil, 
where ne extraordinary skill is required, are more 
poorly paid, in proportion to the labor bestowed, 
than any other. We may rely upon it, that that 
nation which combines the highest degree of mind 
in her operations will hold others dependent upon 
it; and if we desire to lessen our dependence on 
England or France, we can only to do by keeping 
pace with them in the march of mind. 

When gentiemen deciaim so earnestly against 
the protective lezisiation of the United States, they 
seem to forget with whom it originated. Permit 
me to take a short review of its history. From 
the time of the passage of the first act of Congress 
for revenue and protection, so expressed in its title, 
until the administration of Mr. Jefferson, our 
manufactures had made considerable’ progress, 
compared to the state of things before that time. 
A variety of manu‘actures had been firmly esta- 
blished; sull they fell far below the wants of the 
country. Our enterprise was chiefly directed to 
foreign commerce, and especially the carrying 
trade, which would cease with the return of peace. 
But when the rival nations vied with each other in 
spoliations on our commerce, we began to look out 
for safe employment for our capital accumulated 
in trade. ‘The non-intercourse, embargo, and war, 
taught us to see our weakness, and depen- 
dence on foreign countries for the most ne- 
cessary and common articles of manufacture. 
Necessity compelled us to establish manufac- 
tures, and capital was invested in them which 
could find no other employment. Aad, per- 
mit me to ask, in whose hands was the Govern- 
ment at this time? In the hands of Southern 
stalesmen, who carried their measures by the votes 
of the Western and Middle States. They were 
the authors of the war; it was their policy which 
drove the Northern people to manufactures, At 
the close of the war, it was found that an astonish- 
ing progress had been made in manufactures, and 
that a large amount, withdrawn from trade, had 
been invested in them. These establishments were 
in their infancy, however, and unable to stand the 
shceck of an attack upon them by the powerful 
British establishments, backed by the British Go- 
vernment. The Southern statesmen, under Mr. 
Maidison’s administration, stood up in their defence: 
it was their, policy which had called them into be- 
ing; it would bave been crue! to abandoa their own 
offspring. The tariff of 1816 was the result, and 
it was so regulated as to afford incidental protection 
as well as revenues I cannot erase from my mind 
the lessons of wisdom I received in listening to the 
speeches of Mr. Clay, of Mr. Lowndes, and of Mr. 
Calhoun, when engaged, as it were, in settling the 
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future policy of the nation on what was after. 
wards called the American System. ‘Ibe report of 
Alexander Hamilton on manufactures, republished 
by the House of Representatives in 1809, the 
report of Mr. Gallatin, explaining his splendid sys. 
tem of internal improvements at the national ex- 
pense, the recent powerfal report of Mr. Dallas in 
favor of a National Bank, were the text-books of 
the day in the hands of Southern politicians, with 
very few exceptions. The war administration of 
Mr. Madison was still predominant, and it was 
this Administration which adopted the American 
system. This phrase has been associated with the 
name of Mr. Clay. Iam sorry to be obliged to 
pluck a single leaf from the honors which cluster 
around his brow, but this belongs to another, who 
is hailed as the apostle of Southern Democracy, 
Mr. Jefferson thus speaks, in his letter to the “Ame- 
rican Society for the Encouragement of Manufac- 
tures,” and dated June 26, 1817: 

“The history of the last twenty years has been a sufficient les- 
son for usall to depend for necessaries on ourselves alone; and 
I hope that twenty years more will place the American hemis- 
phere under a system of its own, essentially peaceable and in. 


dustrious, and not needing to extracts its comforts out of the 
eternal fires raging in the old world.” 


This was addressed to a New England associa- 
tion. In consequence of the act of 1816, capiial 
had been vested in manuiaetures to a great extent 
in Maryland, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, as 
weil asin the Northern Siates. This now seemed 
io be the settied policy of the nation, And was 
Mr. Jefferson a talse prophet ia relation to the ef- 
fect of the Amer:can system during the succeeding 
twenty years? No, sir, he was uot. It paid off 
two hundred millions of national debt; it applied 
large sums ‘o the gradual increase vf the navy; it 
laid the foundation of an immense line of fortifica- 
\ions, and completed many of them, along our At- 
laniic coast, and around our borders; it extinguish- 
ed ihe title to a vast amount of the Indian lands; it 
coniributed Jarge suis to internal improvements. 
And what has the nation done since this system 
has been abandoned and cried down? Look around 
upon our whole country and behold its conse- 
quences. 

Mr. Chairman, the ruinous condition of the 
country is no longer denied by any ene. But we 
are iold by the friends of this Administration that 
it wiil be for those coming in to remedy these evils. 
They say they have promised to do so, and wo be 
tothem if they do not keep their promise! Sir, 
the brand of an idiot boy may destroy in an hour 
the edifice which cailed forth the labor of thou- 
sands, and required half a century to rear. Gene- 
ral Harrison and his Cabinet will do all they can, 
but they cannot work miracles * Butitis for the 
people themselves, through their representatives, to 
apply the best remedy the case will admit. It will 
be the work of time, and we know not half its 
difficulty; but, in the language of tne Roman patriot, 
let us never despair of the Republic. 

When gentlemen speak of high duties, high ta- 
riff, and refer to the tanff of 1828, I must remind 
them that even that was the work of the South. 
The high duties were introduced by its enemies, in 
order to defeat the bill. It was not satisfactory to 
any party: it was a compound made up both by 
friends and foes. I must remind those with whom 
the name of General Jackson still retains some 
share of popularity, thathe was in favor of a pro- 
tective tariff. Heso expressed himself previous to 
his election; he afterwards spoke of a “judicious 
tariff,” with reference to this subject, and, in one 
of his Messages, he expressed the opinion that we 
ought to encourage the manufactures of those arti- 
cles which would render us independent in time of 
war. And how shall we determine what those ar- 
ticles are? He could not mean merely the manu- 
facture of gunpowder! Perhaps, without intend- 
ing it, the passage covers the whole ground of pro- 
tective duties. : 

We must go back to the days of James Madi- 
son, and endeavor to follow in the footsteps of the 
great Democratic statesmen of that period, who set 





* Shortly after the election, a Quaker was met by a Loco- 
foco in the street at Philadelphia, and was thus accosted: 
an I suppose you think Harrison is 
to work miracles.” ‘As to that friend I cannot tell thee, but 
a think he will have power given unto him to cast out 
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to work honestly and earnestly to repair the rava- 
ges of war, andto place the nation on a solid 
ground of future prosperity. I have retained 
the lessons of national wisdum and policy I then 
imbibed. The experience of the last six years, 
especially, has not served to change my opi- 
nious. What a triumph for Alexander Hamil- 
ton, could he have risen from his grave, and have 
seen his report on manufactures the text-book during 
the Adminisiration of bis great political rival! 
What a triumph to see the failure of the attempt 
to destroy that American system which bad been 
sanctioned by Jefferson, by Lowndes, by Clay, by 
Gallatin, by Dallas, by Calhoun, as well as by 
others of opposite politics! I was what is called a 
Jeffersonian Democrat, a supporter of the embargo 
and the war, and by no means [ree from prejudice 
against Alexander Hamilton. I have carefuliy 
studied the rival productions of those two great 
men—the report of Mr. Jefferson on commerce, 
and that of Hamilton on m=2ufactures; and these, 
with the report of Mr. Galletin on internal im- 
provements, and that of Mr. Dallas on a National 
Bank, are, in my opinion, among the best works 
that can be placed in the hands of a young Ameri- 
can statist. I by no means give the praise of su- 
perior foresight and sagacily to Hamilton over 
Jefferson. These two great men regarded the same 
subject from different points of view. If Jefferson 
had been a New Yorker, he might have written the 
report on manufactures; and if Hamilton had been 
a Virginian, he might have produced the report on 
commerce. Hamilton regarded manufactures as 
the true basis of commerce. The very instrument 
ef commerce before his eyes, the ship, was itself 
the most important of ail manufactures—ihe mas- 
ter-piece of the aris, and the ne plus ulira of sci- 
ence. Mr. Jefferson lived in a country depending 
entirely on foreign commeice, and with only two 
great staples to support it—wheat and tobacce. 
It was natural for him to suppose that the exporis 
would command the imports, and where these 
would centre there would be the great mart of 
trade. Iam informed he at an early period enter- 
tained the opinion that Norfolk would be what 
New York has since become. And if his theory 
had been correct, such would have been the result. 
But it was erroneons; Norfoik was not, like New 
Orleans, the sole depot of a vast interior. Beyond 
the local exports and imports, commerce on a 
large scale requires ships, seamen, accumulated 
active capilal; and these are not likely to be found 
in communities who devote their energies to the 
cultivation of the soil, and have no manufactures, 
fisheries, or internal trade. 

I have taken much of the time of the House in 
discussing the subject of the tariff; my excuse is, 
that it is one of deep interest to my.constituents. 
They believe that it is in some owing to a want of 
a proper adjastment of the tariff, for the purpose of 
protection, that their manufactures have declined, 
and many of them have been prostrated. The de- 
tails of this protection are by no means settled. 
Many individuals, and I am of the number, at- 
tach more importance to the derangement of the 
currency than to the operation of the tariff, although 
I am convinced it requires to be revised. Of what 
avail is it to the manufacturer that he has his ware- 
house full of manufactured articles, if those who 
are anxious to purchase are unable to procure a 
proper currency? Some of our manufacturers pay 
annually from a thousand to three thousand dollars 
in exchanges. They depend on the internal trade, 
and that cannot be carried on without a currency. 
There is a falling off in every kind of business, for 
the same reason. The amount of specie is admit- 
ted to be insufficient for the wants of a new and 
growing country and an enterprising people. A 
mixed currency of specie and sound paper is indis- 
pensable. The State banks cannot furnish a cur- 
rency for general circulation. Since the Adminis- 
tration began ils tinkering with the currency, and 
its partisans have been engaged in crying down 
banking institations, specie has been regularly ex- 
porters and the paper currency has been growing 
ess and less safe. In the general ization, it 
is highly probably, also, that many abuses may 
have crept into the management of these banks. 
Bat it is impossible, where there are so many States 











creating banks, and the character and solvency of 
those banks so various, to furnish any thing like a 
uniform currency. It would be the same thing if 
they were so many different minis, with different 
coinage and alloy. The effect on internal trade 
and on every branch of business daring this disor- 
dered state of the currency, is well described in the 
masterly work of Mr. Prescott, the History of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella. 

“Under Henry 1V of Castile, it is computed there were no 
less than one hundred and fifty mints openly licensed by the 
Crown, in addition to many others erected by private authority. 
The abuse came to such a height, that the people at length te- 
fused to receive, in payment of their debts, the debased coin, 
whose value depreciated more and more every day; and the 
little trade which remained at Castile. WAS CARRIED ON 


BY BARTER AS IN THE PRIMITIVE AGES.’’—Prescott, 
1 vol, 224 


The remedy for this was making a monopoly of 
the coinage in the Crown, just as we made it a mo- 
nopoly under our Federal Constitution. In the Swiss 
cantons, the same inconvenience would be expe- 
rienced, with their twenty or thirly different kinds 
of money, but for the circustance of their having 
an ideal money, and also using bills of exchange 
and paper of various kinds. If bank notes will 
still continue to be regarded as money by us, i! 
must, like the coinage, be in scme mode a monopoly 
in order to give it uniformity and certainty of va- 
lue. This has been twice accomplished successfully 
Without an absolute monopoly, by creating an in- 
stitution under the authority of the General Go- 
vernment, which has controlled and regulated those 
established by the States. This instituiion has been 
found the only safe and convenient fiscal agent. 
One kind of money for the Government and an- 
other for the ordinary transactions of the communi- 
ty, you may rely upon it, will never answer. It 
was the last despera’e resort of the present Admi- 
nistration, because it had failed in its other projects, 
and knew nol what else to do. It cut itself joose 
from the people, and with its empty Sab-Treasury 
chest is now moving in one direction, while the 
Democracy is moving in another. 

When the late Administrations were told that 
their measures would ruin the currency, they in- 
dignantly repelled the idea, and boldly declared 
that they weuld preserve it ina state as sound 
as they found it, and even make it better. When 
it was actually deranged, they were tbe last to 
admit the fact; and when, at length, it was 
felt-and lamented by every man engaged in honest 
and regular business, they suddenly became the 
loudest in crying out that the currency was ruined. 
But who ruined i? They say, the money power. 
According to them, this is some foul and ugly fiend, 
which walks abroad in the dim twilight, without 
settled abode, without defined shape or form, but 
busy in working mischief to the sons of men. It 
is a sort of money goblin. Bat, according to 
others, it has its seat and residence in Wall street: 
it is that speculating, heartless money power, which 
fatiens upon the embarrassments and distresses of 
sober industry, and on the destruction of all regu- 
lar business and sound credit. It causes the dis: 
ease, and then renders itself necessary to the dis- 
eased. It is in the hands of the brokers, the stock- 
jobbers, and exchange dealers, who have instigated 
the ruinous measures of the General Government. 
There is the real money power, the greater part fo- 
reign, too, rejoicing in the downfall of our pros- 
perity, and glatting themselves on the spoils of a 
ruined currency. For years bas this power been 
systematically working its way, like some foul dis- 
ease in the human constifution. Twelve years 
ago, I travelled in company wiih an agent of one 
of the Wall street establishments from Charleston 
to Norfolk. He inveighed bitterly against the 
United States Bank, which surprised me, because 
I had heard no one else speak against it. The rea- 
sons which appeared to influence him had a diffe- 
rent effect on my mind; the currency was not 
lamentably healthy; the field for money brokers 
was almost closed! And then the Southern banks 
were hostile also, because their issues returned 
upon them every six months; the far South could 
not establish real estate banks instead of specie 
banks; the West was checked in the establisbment 
of new banks! From that time I carefally marked 
ae of the war on the Na- 
tional Bank, and knew its source. A being, whom 








I hold in such detestation that I will not name him, 
was in my opinion the instrument, the pensioned 
instrument, employed to win the ear and kindle 
and feed the ire of that unhappy old man, who, 
for our sins, was placed at the head of this Go- 
vernment. Under that influence, the legislation of 
this once prosperous and growing country was 
forced out of its natural and well defined channel, 
and lost among shallows and quicksands. The 
safe barriers were broken down; the country has 
been flooded by unsafe stock institutions, and dis- 
order and confusion now reign supreme. And 
what a harvest, what a field for that moreyed pow- 
er of brokers and shavers! And yet we hear both 
those who are the victims, and those who are the 
accomplices of this power, cry out, The currency 
is ruined, the currency is ruined—the money power 
has ruined us! Yes, but I repeat the question, 
Whe are the authors of this ruin? The Wall street 
brokers are the principal authors of it. The nation 
must open its eyes to the truth at last, and turn its 
attention to the real authors of this ruin—the mo- 
ney brokers, and the corrupt party politicians, 





DEBATE ON THE TREASURY NOTE BILL. 
REMARKS OF MR. PRENTISS, 


OF VERMONT, 
In Senate, Fesruary 12, 1841. 
The following resolution, submitted yesterday 
by Mr. Prentiss, coming up for consideration, 
Viz. 


Resolved, That the act entitled An act granting half-pay 
and pensions to certain widows, approved July 7, 1533, ought 
not to be construed to derive any widow of its benefits in cen- 
sequence of her having married after the decease of the 
husband for whose services she may claim to be allowed 
a pension or annuity under said act, provided she was a 
widow at the time the same was passed; and that the 


Committee on Pensions be instructed to report a bill to that 
effect 


Mr. PRENTISS said that he had been induced to 
present the subject in the general and compendious 
form of a resolution, in order to obtain the sense 
of the Senate upon it ina more summary and ex- 
peditious way than he could otherwise do, and to 
save the necessity, which he was always desirous 
to do, of special jegislation in particular cases. 
There were several cases befure the Committee on 
Pensions, depending on the copsiruction of the act 
of 1838, granting annu'ties of pensions to cer- 
tain widows whose marriage took place before the 
year 1794, but not early enou:h to bring their 
cases within the pension act of 1836. -The cases 
to which he referred, were cases where the appii- 
canis were widows at the time of the passage of 
the act, and were stillso, but had been married a 
second time, and on that account their applications 
had been rejected at the Pensionoffice. it seemed 
that, according to the construction which bad becn 
given to the act, if the widow of an officer or 
soldier cf the Revolution,had married a second time 
she did not come within the act, aod was not enti- 
tled to its benefits, alihough she was a widow at 
the time the act was passed. The subsequent in- 
tervening marriage, though long since dissolved, 
was held to deprive her of all right under the act. 
ft was this construction which was complained of 
in the petitions before the committee, and to bring 
the matter before the Senate for its consideration 
and speedy action was the specific purpose of the 
resolution. 

The doctrine which had obtained at the Pension 
Office, Mr. P. said, appeared to him to be clearly 
erroneour, and wholly ansustainable. He was at 
a lossto know on what reasoning, or upon what 
principle or rule of interpretation, it had been 
adepted. Was it that by the second marriage the 
woman ceased to be a widow and became a wife, 
and that, on the death of the second husband, she 
became his widow, and could not be regarded or 
treated as the widow of the first and so did not 
come within the letter of thelaw? A wife he sup. 
posed, was a woman who had a husband; and a 
widow he took it, was a woman whose husband 
was dead. The same woman might be a wife 
many times, and of course might be a widow many 
times; but however often she might marry and 
become a widow, she lost none of the righis be- 
longing to her in any instance in that character, or 
attached to or growing out of that relation at any 
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time it may have existed. A second marriage did 
not take away her right of dower as widow of the 
first husband. Her right in his estate siill con- 
tinued; and though the control of it might be vested 
in the second husband during the marriage, yet, 
when that ceased, she had the sole dominion over 
it as atfirst. Her choses in activo D, ber rights of 
action, and all her former rights, leit ubappropri- 
ated by the husband, survived to her. The mar- 
riage did not extinguish, but operated merely as a 
suspension of these and other iights during its con- 
tinuance. In cases atising under pauper laws, on 
the dissolution of the marriage, the settlement 
derived from the husband ceased, and the maiden 
settlement revived and returned to the widow. If 
she had been married twice, and both husbands 
had died, she was the widow of each of them, 
and might claim as tbe widow and in the right of 
either. It did not follow from this that, under the 
pension laws, she could claim and have two pen- 
sions. The laws did not aliow a double pension 
to one and the same person. If she came within 
the act of 1836, she could not claim under the act 
of 1838; for the latter law provided only for such 
cases as were not embraced in the former. But if 
it was otherwise, and she might claim in the right 
ofthe first husband under one act, aud in the right 
of the second husband under the oiher act, such re- 
sult, if the legitimate effect of the laws themselves, 
could not authorize or excuse a construction at 
variance with the express terms and plain mean- 
ing of the acts. The general rules of law applica- 
bie to the subject were therefore clearly against 
the construction which had been adopted. But 
the question, after ail, depented upon the act it- 
self. And what did the act say? 


‘That if any person who served in the war of the Revolution 
in the manner specified in the act passed the seventh day of 
June, 1832, entitied ‘An act supplementary to the act for the 
relief of certain surviving Officers and soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion,’ have died, leaving a “widow, whose marriage took place 
after the expiration of the last period of his service, and be- 
fore the first day of January, 1794, such widow shall be entitled 
to receive, for and during the term of five years from the 
fourth day ‘of March, 1836, the annuity or pension which might 
have been allowed to her husband, in virtue ofsaidact, if 
living at the time it was passed: Provided, That, in the event 
ofthe marriage of such widow, such annuity or pension shall be 
discontinued,”’ 


Now, what facts, Mr. P. wouldask, were ne- 
cessary to bring acase within the terms and mean- 
ing of the act? Why, 1. That the officer or 
soldier for whose services the annuity was claimed 
served in the war of the Revolution in the manner 
prescribed in the act; 2. That he died leaving a 
widow; and, 3. That the applicant was the person 
so left a widow—her marriage having taken place 
within the time specified, and she being a widow 
at the time of passing the act, and still remaining 
so. These were the esssential requisites of the act; 
and, when they were made out, a clear case was 
made out, within the very terms of the law. 

What (Mr. P. would ask again) did the act say? 
Why “that, if any person who served in the war 
of the Revolution, &c. have died, leaving a 
widow, whose marriage took place, &c. such 
widow,” that is the person so left a widow, “shall 
be entitled,” &c. The expressicn “such widow” 
was descriptive of person, and denoted the woman 
who was the wife of the officer or soldier who had 
served as required, and was left by hima widow. 
Apply the same phraseology to other subjects, and 
how would it be understood? Suppose it should 
be enacted, and Mr. P. believed the statutes of 
some ot the States did so enact in terms, that if 
any persen should die intestate, leaving a widow, 
such widow should be entitled to dower in her 
deceased hasband’s estate: no one, it would seem, 
would be ata loss to know what was meant by 
such an enactment, or would allow himself to think 
fora moment that the right of dower, although it 
was aright resting in action only, would be lost 
by a second marriage, or that the woman would 
be incapable of asserting her right in the first hus- 
band’s estate as his widow, because she had mar- 
ried again and become the widow of a second 
husband. It was further to be observed, that the 
widow was to have “the annuity or pension which 
might have been allowed to her husband, if living;” 
that is, which might have been allowed to the per- 
sou who served in the war of the Revolution, and 
died leaving hera widow. The husband's services 
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annuily,and it was intended to give to the person 
who had been his wife, and become his widow, 
the same annuity or pension he would have been 
entitled to if she had not survived him. 
| Sach (Mr. P. said) would appear to be the only 
| exposition which the act was capable of receiving. 
| The right to the anouily was given in absvlute 
terms, to be held and enjoyed for the term of five 
years, subject only to the condition “that, in the 
event of the marriage of such widow, such annuity 
or pension shail be discontinued.” The condition 
wat a condition subsequent, depending on a con- 
tingency afierwards to happen. In the event of a 
future marriage, the annuity was to be discon- 
tinued: in ether words, it was npt to go to the fu- 
ture husband, but to cease. This wasthe only con- 
dition the act ‘contained; and it was arule of iater- 
pretation that the expression of one condition or 
exception was am exclusion of all other conditions 
or exceptions, The maxim, ezxpressio unius est 
exclusio al/erius, applicd to things as well as to 
persous. To deprive an applicant, then, of the 
annuity, on account of her having married a second 
time, she being a widow atthe time the act was 
passed, and still continuing unmarried, was no- 
thing short of an arbitrary and unwarrantable in- 
troduction, by way of construction of anew con- 
dition, or rather exception, into the act. 

The act of 1838 was a literal transcript of the 
act of 1836, with this difference only, that the act 
1836 required the marrisge io have taken place 
betore the expiration of the last period of the 
husband’s service, and gave the pension to the 
widow during the time she should remain unmar- 
ried. In no other particular whatever, except 
these two, was there even the slightest verbal 
variance between the two acts. The form of ex- 
pression throughout both was otherwise exactly 
the same; and it was worthy of special notice, that 
it having been held by the Executive officers, under 
the act of 1836, that an intervening second mar- 
riage deprived the widow of the pension given by 
it, Congress, in 1837, passed an explanatory act, de- 
claring that the benefits of the act of 1836 should 
not be withheld from any widow in consequence 
of her having married after the decease of the hus- 
band for whose services she might claim to be 
allowed a pension, provided she wasa widow at 
the time the act was paised. It could hardly have 
been expected, after this declaratory act, - this 
legislative expresssion of the sense and meaning 
of the act of 1836, that the act of 1838 would :e- 
ceive a construction which had been repudiated by 
Congress in reference to an act in language identi- 
cally the same. 

The question (Mr. P. said) was not whether the 
act of 1838 was founded in justice or policy, 
whether it was expedient or inexpedieat, or 
whether it ought to bave been passed cr not. The 
act was the law of the land, and the question 
was, whether the law should be administered fairly 
and impartially, and be executed in good faith, 
according to ils plain meaning and intention. 


| were the meritorious cause or consideration of the 
| 


SPEECH OF MR, MONROE, 
\OF NEW YORK. 

In the House of Representatives, February 3, 1841—On 
the bill providing for an issue of Treasury notes. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole on 

the state of the Union, [Mr. Casry, of Illinois, in 

the chair,] on the bill to authorize an isssue of 

Treasury notes; and the question being on the 

motion to strike out the enacting clause: 

Mr. MONROErose and said: Mr. Chairman, 

I have no disposition to debate this bill. I bad 

hoped it would have been suffered to pass with 

such discussion as had been given to it by the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means. But, contrary to my 
ee and my hopes, the debate has taken 

a very great latitude. Gentlemen have discussed 
the Florida war; they have discussed the tobaceo 
trade; they have discussed the policy of General 

Harrison’s administration in advance, without pre- 

tending to keow what that poliey will be; in short, 

topics of all kinds have been brought to bear upon 
the consideration of this bill, many of them havi 
not the slightest legitimate connection with nd 
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am not myself disposed to take up more than 
twenty or thirty minutes of the time of the com- 
miites. I find, from the statements made by the 
regular organ of the Administration in this Houre, 
the Chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means, (Mr. Jonzs,] that the Government js 
without the necessary funds to carry on its opera- 
tions; aud much as I am opposed to this plan of 
issuing Treasury notes, (to which [ am in princi- 
ple opposed,) yet we seem reduced to the alterna- 
tive either of suffering the wheels of Government 
to stand still, without the means to pay its honest 
debts, or of resorting to this plan of raising imme- 
diate funds for its support. 

The Administration party in this House tell us 
that you cannot raise money by any other mode 
in time to meet the exigency. I denyit. If you 
would issue Government bonds, bearing interest 
at 5 per cent.1 have no doubt that they could be 
disposed offreely at any moment in the money 
markets of the United States. I do not question 
that you could raise twenty millions of dollars, if 
you needed it, within thirty days. Butthat would 
not answer the object of the Adminis!ration party 
in this House. They desire no national debt; you 
must not give this thing thenameof a loan—for 
that, they tell you, would be creating a national 
debt; whereas, by issuing Treasury notes, you are 
but using the faith of the Government for the pur- 
pose of anticipating its resources a short time. I 
will not detain the committee with any disquisitions 
on that point. I find that the Government is with- 
out the means of paying its just debts. Iam de- 
sirous to grant those means in some form or other; 
and I am not inclined to make war upon an Admi- 
nistration now about to resign its power. We have 
had enough of that; for the last eight or ten years, 
denunciations have been deait out with an unspar- 
ing hand. They may retire, so far as Iam con- 
cerned, without denunciation. I make none; I 
have disapproved their measures; I have opposed 
them to the best’ of my ability; the people have 
rendered a verdict against them, and I, for one, 
am willing that they should go in peace. I do not 
approve the course which has been adopted towards 
that party. I think they should have been per- 








mitted to go out of power with all the qmetness’ 


and decency possible. I have no wish to assail 
them. I know that there are many honest men of 
‘that party, in this House and this nation, who 
differ honestly with me, and who, I believe, would 
not remain a single hour in the ranks of that party 
if they did not believe its motives to be pure and 
its intentionshonest. IfI believed that a majority 
of the two great parties now so nearly balanced, 
n opposing each other, mustnecessarily oppose the 
institutions and the welfare of; our country, I 
would not live in the land. Pride of opinion, we 
know, induces men to go further in their support 
of measures and men than their candid judgment 
will sanction. Thy go along, step by step, until 
at last it isimpossibie for them to proceed with 
their ewn approbation, or to retrace their steps 
without incurring reproach and denunciation. I 
have no desire to touch the acts of this Adminis- 
tration until General Harrison shall take the place 
to which the people have called him. If there is 
the corruption in the several departments which 
we believe to exist, let us wait only a short time 
and we shall know its extent; and I believe that 
the Whig party will carry out in sincerity and 
good faith the reforms to which it has pledged it} 
self before the whole people. 

Gentlemen have thought proper to take up the 
time of the committee for several days past in “de- 
fining their positions.” I wish they had not done so, 
because the business of the country might have 
gone on more rapidly; but, as the example has 
been set, I must consume a few minutes in “de- 
fining my position” also. In doing this, I shall 
speak for myself alone—I shall not speak for 
General Harrison. Of his opinions and intentions 
I know no more than any other individual here; 
and I shall leave his acts and his measure to be 
| passed upon when they shall be laid before the 
country. Of one thing, however, Iam satisfied— 
that, be those ‘atts or measures what they may, 
General Harrison can do nothing worse than has 
alreedy been done by those who are about to resign 
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their power into his hands. Those who have had 
any acquaintance with my public career, know that 
] did not enter the ranks of the Opposition from the 
mere love of opposition. I should have been glad 
to have seen the last (as well as the present) Admi- 
nistration go en successfully in acourse of policy 
calculated {to promote the great inerests of this 
nation, and to have given my feeble support to 
them. ‘Towards its head I have always main- 
tained personal good feeling, coupled to an un- 
feigned solicitude that he might so administer the 
Government as to secure the great purposes for 
which it was designed. Believing that he had not 
done so, I early threw myself into the Opposition 
against General Jackson's administration. I be- 
lieved that he was usurping all the doubtful powers of 
the Constitution, and I went against him. And 
when the present Administration came into power, 
had they done what was right, I would have gone 
with them. I have, therefore, gone with General 
Harrison; { will support his administration just so 
long as I think itis right, and no longer. I am 
under ne obligation to him or any other man who 
may be cailed to the helm of this Government, to 
support him one hour longer than I can approve 
his measures and believe that they will promote 
the interest and the welfare of curcommon country; 
no, nota moment. AndI care not whether he is 
in favor of a Bank of the United States—of a dis- 
tribution ef the proceeds of ihe sales of the public 
lands—or of a tariff; I shall look at bis measures 
asa whole, and, as such, I shall pass my judg- 
ment uponthem. If I believe that there is enough 
of good in those meesures, I shall support them— 
if I believe they are fraught with evil, I will op- 
pose them. This has been my uniform course, 
and I pledge myself to men of all parties that 1 
shall not depart from it for the time to come. I 
am not going to talk about my patriotism, nor am 
I willing to judge in advance what are to be the 
measures of Genera! Harrison; I leave his policy to 
him, simply remarking that, whatever it may be, I 
shall watch it narrowly. 

The question of the tariff has been brought up 
during the discussion on this Treasury note bill. 
I have been a close observer of the course of 
Southern gentlemen on this floor and elsewhere; and 
Inow say, with all respect, that itis my honest 
conviction that you cannot get any one Southern 
man, giving him a week to cio it in, to bring ina 
tariff bill which any other Southern man will ap- 
prove. In other words, I do not believe you can 
get any two Southern mento agree upon a tariff for 
this country. Nay,I go further, and say that if, 
perchance, they should agree upon a bill and 
should both vote for it, one orthe other would, at 
the very next meeting of Congress, move its repeal 
or modification. There isa total want of affinity 
in all their views. The gentleman from South 
Carolina, near me, [Mr. Pickens,] asks me whe- 
ther Northern men can agree? I say, yes; and the 
Teason is to be traced directly to the common 
school system—to that practical, sound, commen 
sense derived from these schools. And with all 
the pride which I feel at the recollection that I 
was born in the South, though at very early years 
I went to the North, I will say tbat, notwith- 
standing all the professions we hear, I do not 
think that there is any more individual honesty in 
the South than in the North; I am disposed, how- 
ever, to give to the South a little more credit for 
liking constitutional abstractions and for dealing in 
technicalities, about which, asI have stated, no 
two men amongst them can agree. They tell you 
here that they willnot go for a duty on silks and 
wines. - Why? “Gentlemen of the South (say 
they) watch this thing well; these men from the 
North, who understand their interests better than 
you do, may commence with a pin, but they will 
secure a laige entering wedge before they have 
done; be on your guard, therefore.” Now, sir, I 
say that,so faras I know and believe, there is no 
intention in the North to attempt such a violation 
of the rights of the South as is here indicated. The 
simple question is, what will Southern gentlemen 
on this floor tell us they are willing to tax in order 
to create a revenue? I want none of their abstrac- 
tions. I donot want them to iell me that we do’ 
not require money. I know as much about that 
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asthey do, But, let them tell me what they are 


willing to tax in order to raise revenue? Letthem | 


name the articles; and’ [ will undertake to say that 
my friends will meet their views, if even they 
should partially militate against the interests of the 
North. Let gentlemen from the South name any 
fair thing, and adhere toit, and we will makea 
compromise with them. Some years ago they 
came here and demanded a modification of the 
tariff, which resulted in the act commonly known 
as the compromise act. At that time it was urged 
in the S \uth that luxuries ouchtto be taxed. Well; 
the Norih said, if necessary, tax them. The com- 
promise bi!l passed, and now the South tells the 
North, you shall not tax these luxuries, because, 
though you may commence with a pin, you will 
make a large entering wedge before you have 
done. Sir, that is not our mode of proceeding. 
The North asks the South to adhere to the com- 
promise act; they do not desire to disturb it. But 
the South comes now and takes a direct issue with 
the North upon Northern principles, on the score 
of what? Of the great watchfulness of the South 
onf the tariff question. 

There are two subjects which Southern gentle- 
men on this floor seem extremely tenacious of 
keeping up. Why, I know not. I admit the 
generosily, the talent, and the high mindedness of 
the South; but it would be well, I think, if they 
could discover some other objects on which to test 
their abstactions. They have taken up abolition 
with a great noise, and that matter being about 
used up, they have gone back and taken Northern 


ground on the tariff, and assumed that as high-toned || 


Southern ground. We are without revenue; and 
now the simple question which arises is this: Will 
the Congress of the United States tax certain arti- 
cles of luxury (or, if you choose to say manufac- 
tures, be 
We only ask you to name the articles from which 


revenue shal! be derived, because we must have it; | 


noman doubts that, let him read the Secretary’s 
report as much as hepleases. What the amount 
may be, is not so certain—gentlemen differ about 
it. The gentleman from Georgia (Mr. Btack] 
has proved to the entire satisfaction of himself, 
and, I suppese, of his political friends, if of no one 
else, thathis objectis to avoid increasing the re- 
venue, because, he says, we shall have, in the 
course of two years, by an ad valorem duty of 20 
percent. a revenue of thirty-two millions of dol- 
lars; and he fears, if it is increased, that there will 
be a scrambling for the loaves and fishes. I have 
no such fear; at allevents, 1 can assure him that 
his distinguished friend in the other wing of the 
Capitol [Mr. CaLtnoun] will look warily to that 
matter at the proper time. 

It is not my intention to speak to Southern 
genilemen in a disrespectful manner; and had I not 
myself been born in the South, I would not have 
spoken so plainly as I have done. But I feel 
authorized to take great latitude in these matters. 
I do not come here forgetting that I was born in the 
South, alihough I am a representative from a 
Northern State; nordo I wish to claim any thing 
from the South beyond whatI am willing the 
South should claim from me. But in telling them 
that our commen schools of the North have en- 
lightened our citizens—that the plain common 
sense education which we give to our youth has 
fitted them for the business of the world, and hss 
enabled them to jump over the abstractions with 
which my friends of the South are eternally an- 
noying themselves and us, I tell them no more 
than the trnth. It was well enough to discuss 
these things under the colonial system. [Mr. M. 
here adverted to the course of education pursued 
under the colonial system, and its effects on the 
character and minds of the young men of the 
country, but he was not heard distinet!y by the 
reporier. Mr. M. then proceeded as follows:] 

We have all learned that this is a better Govern- 
ment now than it was supposed to be at the time of 
its formation; and every man of us will rally in its 
defence, no matter what his education may have 
been. ' 

There is another thing to be taken into considera- 
tion. With all their national feelings, Southern 
gentlemen may be better read in the Constitution 





itso) for the purpose of raising revenue? | 
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than we are—they watch it with a closer vigilance 
than we do—as the weaker man will watch the 
movements of his stronger adversary with a keen 
and fixed contemplation. The balance of power 
we know is not exactly even. Bat let us alone in 
the North—our eyes are upon you—and we regard 
your rights much more than you suppose. And 
although you may understand constitutional ques- 
tions betier than we do in the North, yet, let me 
say, the North is not less patriotic or less national; 
and thovgh the men of the North may be very 
carefol of their own interests, yet that they will 
show as ready a hand and as good a sword in the 
common defence as ever the South can boast; that 
they will give their blood as freely and come 
up to the line, if need be, in the day of battle, 
with as little dodging as the South or any portion 
of it. 

One word in relation to protection. In am not 
in favor of protecting manufactures; but I will take 
the rouble to show what Mr. Madison thought of 
that asa question of right. Lam not going to dis- 
cuss the subject. I want nothing of that kind be- 
yond what the compromise act gives us. I have 
not a dollar in the manufacturing interests. But 
simply for the purpose of showing what was Mr. 
Madison’s view of the constitutional power, I will 
read the preamble of the second law passed by 
Congress in 1789, and which was draughted by 
him. It isin the following words: 

“Whereas it is necessary forthe support of Government, 
for the discharge of debts of the United States, and the 


encouragement and protection of manufacturers, that du- 
ties be laid on goods, wares, and merchandises imported. 


Now, Mr. Madison thought that the right to pro- 


| tect did exist, or he would not have sfaied so in 


this law. My friend from Virginia (Mr, Wisk} 
will not gainsay any thing that was ever pro- 
claimed by that illustrious man. And let me say 
that [ myself defer to his authority the more 
willingly because he did not deal quite so much in 
astractions as some gentlemen, professing to be 
his followers, do. 

Mr. Wise. here rose, and desired to know 


| whether the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mon- 


ROE] had been educated in one of the common 
schools of the North? 

Mr. Monroe said he had received precious 
little education any where, but he knev one 
thing, that he had lived too long in the South in 
his early years to have received any thing like a 
practical education. 

Mr. Wise. Then I have had the advantage of 
the gentleman; forI was educated in the schools of 
tie North. 

Mr. Monroe. Then you have had a great ad- 
vantage over me in having been educated any 
where. And this accounts for the removal of 
local prejudices, the liberal feeling, practical de- 
ductions and illustrations of my friend from 
Virginia, (Mr. Wise] Though I do not concur 
in whele with his remarks the other day, I confess 
that I listened with pleasure to them, and that I ac- 
corded my apprebation to much that fell from him. 
And here let me say thatthe honorable gentleman 
has publicly expressed that which I and many of 
our friends on this floor in private have de- 
clared. 

I hope that I shall not be understood as in- 
tending, by any remarks I may make in relation to 
the common schools of the North, to cast any re- 
flection upon my friendsof the South. However 
much my friend from Virginia and myself may 
differ as to national policy, no one wil! question 
his patriotism and purity of intention; and I take 
pleasure, and it is due to him, to say, that, what- 
ever may be his difference of opinion with political 
friends, there is no member on this floor who has 
more the personal confidence, respect, and good 
feelings of this House, without regard to party, 
than the gentleman himself. 

I have one word to say in reply to my colleague 
from New York, [Mr. Barwarp] He has laid 
down rather a broader basis of action,in the re- 
marks he made, than I am willing to sanction. 
But he was dealing only in generalities; and I do 
not doubt that, when he comes to particulars, he 
and I shall agree perfectly well. There was not 
much of abstraction, however, in what he said— 
there was a straightforward candor about it that 
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rather alarmed me. I was a little afraid that he 
was letiung out rather more than General Harrison 
would venture to coafirm. But my colleague can 
make a speech furhimself. We shall be here, I 
suppose, as we are in New York—we shall have 
much to do to keep ourselves in power—and all we 
can say is, that we will sustain General Harrison 
so longas he is right. New York will not sup- 
port him if he is in the wrong. She repudiated her 
own son—notwithstanding State pride and perso- 
nal good feeling could not have railied far short of 
twenty thousand votes in his favor. I cast mine 
against him with much reluctance. If I could 
have got from him any thing like the shadow ofa 
promise that he would put away from him the cor- 
rupt men (I speak not of his Cabin-t) who have 
been brought into office, and who have introduced 
into this Government the abuses and iniquities 
which have so long prevaded it, I would still have 
gone with him. ido atthe same time believe 
that, had the President known the character of 
these men, there are nine out of every ten ef them 
whem he would never bave appointed. The 
ratio of qualification has been reduced within ten 
or twelve years more than 80 per cent.—almost as 
heavy a ratio as that in which my friend’s tobacco 
{Mr. Taipcert]) is taxed in France. And I went 
against Mr. Van. Buren because I believed that 
the great moral principles upon which this Governe 
ment was based could not be sustained unless our 
offices were filled with men of talent, capacity, and 
honesty. Sometimes, to be sure, he has appointed 
men of talents; in other instances he has jumped 
over every the ordinary requisites of a common 
school education; and, in others, he has appointed 


men to take charge of public concerns whom he | 
would not have cotrusted with his own private | 


affairs—men who could not do that which was 
honest; for my experience teaches me that if men 
will cheat you before they get into office, they 


are not apt to let a chance for doing so escape them | 


after. 


My Colleague from New York [Mr. Barnanp] 
has not attempted to compromit any portion of tis 
House, but he has jaid down his plans preity 
broadly; and I have a word to say asto some of 
them. 


Mr. Barnarp asked the gen'icman to specify 
when, or ia what particular, he had Jaid dewn too 
broadly. 

Mr. Monroxg. I will go inio particulars soon; 
for instance as to internal improvements. 

Mr. Barwarp. I know that in various quarters 
of the House some portion, and probably this por- 
tion, of my remarks has been objected to, upon the 
ground that they were too broad—thatI go for 
too much—for too muchexpenditure. Now, if the 
remarks I made here should be written out and 
published, and gentlemen will do me the justice 
io look at them, they will find that, from the be- 
ginning to the end, | recommended no system of in- 
ternal improvement whatever. I do complain that 
this Administration has abandoned a system of 
weiks, partly executed, in the midst, and suffered 
ihem to run into dilapidation and decay. I do 
not contend that all the werks which have been un- 
dertaken should be carried on; probably some of 
them should be abandoned. But none of us sup- 
pose that all should be abandoned, and I am in 
favor of finishing those which should not. I go 
for the improvement of harbors and rivers; and 
whenever the improvement of a harbor or river is 
conceded by the good sense of the Government, as 
well as ef the whole country, to be proper, I say it 
should be made. That is my position. But I 
took no particular ground. I do not specify what 
the particular improvements are, nor how much 
money should be expended, ner any thing about 
them. 


I will add that I do not think my friend and col- 
league will ever find me voting fora single harbor 
or river which he would not himself go for. 

Mr. Mowrox. The allusion [ made to my 
colleague [Mr. Barnarp] has answered one good 
purpose, atleast, in bringing him to the floor to 
explain his own position; and I trust that his ex- 
planation will quiet the conscience of the genile- 
man from Georgia, (Mr. Buacx.] I hope it may 
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have that effect, for he really manifested much 
solicitade on the subject. 

{Mr. Atrorp, of Georgia, here addressed the 
iuguiry to Mr. Menrog: What effect do you 
think a tariff on silks and wines would bave on the 
cotton of my region of counitry?] 

Mr. Monroe. I will answer the inquiry 
promptly. My iriend from Georgia [Mr, Atrorp] 
endeavored yesterday to get the floor, but did not 
succeed. I was sorry he did not, because I think, 
if he had, it would have saved me the necessity jof 
taking it to-day. But as regards the effect which a 
tax on silks and wines would have on his cotton, 
lam satisfied that, with ali the ingenuity which 
Southern gentlemen can bring to bear on the sub- 
ject, and with all the arguments they can possibly 
advance, they cannot show that it will have any 
effect in reducing the price of their cotton the 
smallest part of a farthing; nor do I know that it 
would have the effect of increasing the price. I 
cannot see how the thing is possible. Yet this I 
will say, that if the gentleman from Georgia 
should succeed in obtaining the floor, and should 
convince me that such a tax would militate aught 
against the South or any of its interests, I will go 
against ithere and elsewhere. But I cannot dis- 
cover how it can be. I know that, not having the 
kind of education peculiar to my friends of the 
South, I may be at faultin these things. But I do 
say, here in my place, that a tax on luxuries seems 
to me to be the most equitable that can be devised. 
I speak of luxuries which the working classes do 
not use, and which the wealthy (I will not say the 
superior classes, for there is no such distinction 
made by an American) do use. I say luxuries 
ought to be taxed. Does a laboring manon my 
farm drink wine habitually? No. Well,I do not 
want to pnta tax upon silks to prevent his wife 
wearing a silk gown; but where his wife docs not 
buy more than one in a year, and my family buy 
ten or a dozen to that one, [ tax myself; I put that 
tax where it ought to be. So with wines. When 
the laboring man drinks no wine, and I drink 
wine as freely asI desire, I am willing to pay for 
it—not merely such an amount as will pay the 
imporier, but such an additional amountas will 
bring revenue into the Treasury, and in some de- 
gree relieve the laboring class from taxation. If 
you want no more money—if your tariff is a! 
right—leave itso. But if you do require money— 
if your tarif is not adequate to all the indispen- 
sable purposes of the Government, then I say I 
am willing to tax any thing that the South will 


name; let it be my carriage or my horses, or what | 


itsmay, I will go with them. But 1 think they do 
not treat us with entire fairness in declining to 
name any one thing on wiich they are willing a 
tax should be imposed. 

One word further. If your revenue is exactly 
what it should be now, if you really donot want 
another dollar, I, for one, would relieve the tax 
upon certain articles that are now taxed and used 


| by the laboring classes, and I would lay it, where 


it ought to be laid, upon luxuries, even if I wanted 
to derive precisely the same revenue we have now, 
and no more. We have no intention of interfering 
with the compromise act; no man at the North en- 
tertains such an idea—lI, at least, never heard of 
one who did. Every dictate of honor, every prin- 
ciple of justice, every feeling that should exist in 
the heart of an American, forbids it. But, at the 
same time, I say to my friends from all parts of the 
country, if you have deficient funds at the present 
to answer the carrent wants of the present year, 
your duty is not yetended; you must not stop 
there. You have other objects to accomplish; you 
cannot suffer your country to remain in the defence- 
less condition in which she now is. You are not 
in a state to meet a foreign foe. If you do that 
which,I believe, your duty as statesman requires 
you todo, you will not abandon this Hall without 
appropriating at least three millions of dollars for 
the increase of your Navy, and three millions for 
your fortifications and your harbors. If you have 
enough for the present moment, be assured you 
have not enough forthe future. You have been 
fast asleep in all matters connected with your Navy, 
your Army, your fortifications, and every thing 
else—as if we never again were to have a war. 
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I have seem enough of the politics of the world for 
the last tea years to satisfy me that there are yet 
enough of bad passions, selfish motives, and rest- 
less ambition to bring a war upon us at any mo- 
ment. I say its flames may be kindled ina mo- 
ment; that we ought to put our country in a state 
of preparation for it; and that we are bound to do 
so. I see, indeed, no prospect of war to-morrow, 
nor the next day, nor withinthe year, if you please; 
but there may be soon—there may be in less than 
five years. There is no wisdom, there is no policy, 
in this slip-shod mode of legislating for the coun- 
try—nor is there any necessity for it. Itis disre- 
putable, it is unworthy the Representatives of a 
free people; andI will go for an increase of the re- 
venue for the purpose of putting our country ina 
state of defence, whenever we can doso without 
a violation of the compromise act. I have no pre- 
dilection for being whipped by a foreign foe; but 
whipped we certainly shall be one of these days if 
awar should come and find us in the defenceless 
condition in which we noware. Iam no alarmist. 
ifa warcomes, I shall take my chance; but I say 
that we ought to raise a revenue from some source 
for the purpose of placing our Army or Navy, and 
our coast defences in a proper condition. [ am 
not in favor of an unnecessary increase of the 
Army, but I wish to see it in a proper condition; I 
wish to put our forts in to a state of defence; I wish 
to build steam-ships, to be ready in case of need; 
and, if not needed, and they rot, why, supply their 
places with others. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish te consume more 
of the time of the Committee. I have already 
said much more than I intended. I will not now 
say any thing as to adistribution of the proceeds of 
the sales of the public lands, nor will I enter into 
any discussion upon the Florida war, and all such 
matters. I will conclude by saying that, though I 
kaow nothing of the policy which Genera! Harrison 
intends to pursue, yet I shall support himand his 
measures so long as I believe them to be conducive 
to the public good. I hope he will take his course 
firmly, and with a single eye to the welfare of his 
country. I believe that, if Mr. Van Buren had 
done so—if he had directed his attention more to 
the discharge of his duty tothe Constitution and 
the laws, and less to his own political prospects—if 
he had looked more to our foreign policy and less 
to his own domestic policy—I say I believe he 
would not now have been called upon, by the over- 
whelming voice of the freemen of this land, so 
soon to descend from his high political station. I 
trust his example may serve as a beacon to ail who 
may succeed him. 





DEBATE ON THE TREASURY NOTE BILL. 
‘SPEECH OF MR. WISE, 


OF VIRGINIA. 

In the House of Representatives, January 27, 1841— 
On the bill providing for an issue of Treasury 
notes. 

Mr. WISE, having obtained the floor on the 
question tv strike out the enacting clanse of the 
bill to authorize an issue of Treasury notes, in the 
Commiitee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
rose and said— 

Mr. Chairman: Before I proceed to discuss the 
question before the committee, I beg leave to prove 
a fact which I stated the other day, by the permission 
of the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Barnarp,] 
when he had the floor, and which, [ am informed, 
was contradicted by a member from Ohio, [Mr. 
Duncan,} when I was not in my seat. 

The gentleman from New York was speaking of 
facts in his possession going to show that there is 
an unknown, unliquidated amount of public debt 
now outstanding, and the payment of which has 
probably been postponed by the present Adminis- 
tration, to fall upon those who are tosucceed. As 
corroborating and establishing this fact, I obtained 
the gentleman’s permission to state that, during the 
last fali’s political campaign, I had put into my 
hands two circulars, signed by the superintendent 
of works at Oid Point Comfort and the Rip Raps, 
notifying the owners of slaves who were laborers 
on those works that these laborers would not be 
paid until the first day of January thereafter, or, 
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rhaps, not unul the first day of April next; and 


further, that the pay of the laborers, after a given 
day, woaid be reduced from sixty to filty cents per 
diem. In verification of this statement I now pro- 
duce, from the Richmond Whig of the 25th inst. 
the following as a true copy of the circulars | saw 
addressed to different individuals: 


“ENGINEER’S OFFICE, 
“Op Point Comrort, August 18, 1840. 

“Sra; You are hereby informed that the laborers employed 
on the fortifications in Hampton Roads will not be paid until 
the lst day of January, or, should the Government prefer it, 
until the Ist day of April next. 

“You are also informed that, under the present circumstances, 
the pay of the laborers, after the Ist day of September next, 
will be fixed at fifty cents per day, instead of sixty cents, which 
is now paid for them. 


“] am, with respect, sir, your obedient servant, 
“R. E. Ds RUSSY, Lieut. Col, Engineers. 
“To Mr. Wa. JENNINGS, Hampton.” 


Two cireulars like this, in every word and 
figure, were placed in my hands at Hampton, and 
-I have one now,in manuscript, signed by this 
same Officer, Lieut. Col. R. E. De Russy, who, I 
am confident, would not have issued such circu- 
Jars without authority from the War Department. 
In vindication, sir, of that officer, I now ask my 
honorable colleague [Mr. Jones] whether he knows 
that the Secretary of War did cause to be issued 
authority for this circular? 

(Mr. Jones of Virginia said that, after a conver- 
sation with his colleague, [Mr. Wisx,] he (Mr. 
Jones) had called on the Secretary of War to as- 
certain the facts of the case; he had expected that he 
should, ere this, have received a written commu- 
nication on the subjec'; he had, however, under- 
stood the Secretary of War to state that, under the 
power conferred upon the President by the act of 
the last session, to postpone the appropriations for 
fortifications, &«. written instructions were given to 
the superintendents of the works from which it was 
proposed to withhold the appropriations, to dis- 
charge the jaborers employed oa them; retaining as 
many as might be necessary to preserve and take 
eare of a large amountof perishable property be- 
longing to the United States. That this course was 
rendeied necessary in consequence of au appre- 
hended deficiency in the Treasury, which would 
put it outof the power of the Department to ad- 
vanc* funds for these objects, until the Ist of Jana- 
ary, 1841, or the Ist of Apri!; and that the laborers 
employed should have notice of these instructions, 
as well as the owners of slaves, where slaves were 
employed, and that it was at the earnest request of 
the laborers themselves, that they were allowed to 
go on, with a distinct understanding that they 
would not be paid until either the Ist of January or 
the Ist of Apri, at the pleasure of the Government. 
As tothe reduction of wages, of which his col- 
league spoke, he hadcalled the attention of the 
Secretary to that subject also; and his answer was, 
that there existed no good reason, in his opinion, 
why the persons employed onthe publie works 
should te paid higher wages than were received 
by those doing like service in other places; and 
that the wages paid were a full equivalent for the 
services performed. ] 

Mr. Wise. I thank my colleague for his frank 
answer, which confirms my statement, and shows 
that Lt. Col. R. E. De Russy had authority for is- 
suing this circular. My object was to show by the 
Statement that there is an outstanding public debt— 
unknown, unliquidated, unmeasared. But I now 
go further, and say that payment for work and la- 
bor done and performed and for goods furnished for 
Government has been postponed without notice to 
creditors before the work was done, or the goods 
furnished. I have a witness on this floor who, I 
believe, is himself a public creditor, without notice 
before the debt was contracted, to whom payment 
has, in like manner, been postponed. I refer to 
my colleague from the Norfolk district, [Mr. Mat- 
— and ask him to state whether such be not the 
act. 

(Mr. Matiory, in answer to the call of his col- 
league, observed that the statement made by Mr. 
Wise, save in one particular, was substantially 
correct. The Government was not indebted to Mr. 
M. for any thing, whatever it might be to his neigh- 
bors. The circular just read to the Honse he 
could vouch for, having seen several last summer 
in the hands of his constituents, who were not a 
little surprised at the notice, but who, having re- 








tained their slaves for the purpose of working on 
ihese fortifications, had no choice le‘t but to keep 
them at home in idleness, or to trust the United 
States for their wages. The officer superintending 
these works, he well knew, had not acted without 
instruct.oas from headquarters, and he felt assured 
that his neighbors had made no such application as 
that alluded toin the letter of the Secretary of 
War read at the Clerk’s desk a few cays ago. This 
postponement proceeded, doubtless, from the “‘iig ht- 
ness in the Treasury,” to use the words of his cyl- 
league, (Mr. Jones,] and to show how great was 
this “tightness,” Mr. M. stated that he had been in- 
formed by those in whom he placed every reliance, 
that the bread and meat furnished on Government 


account to the laborers on these works was not | 


even paid for, to say nothing of the wages of these 
men, which remained unpaid since August Jast. 
Bat the “tightness in the Treasury” went even fur- 
ther than this postponement of the price of labor 
and bread. A biil of $9 for surveying a small 
piece of land, purchased by the United Siates for 
the use of Fort Monroe, was presented, and pay- 
ment deferred for the want of fands. This he had 
from the surveyor himself, a few days before leav- 
ing home. Mr. M. said he had been wont to charge 
the honorable Secretary of the Treasury with per- 
mitting a habit of “looseness” (as Mr. V. M. Ga- 
resche would say) to work on the Treasury, but he 
regretted this ranning ints another extreme, which 
had occasioned a tightness that greatly incom- 
moded and injured those in Government employ.] 

Mr. Wise. It matters not, sir, whether the post- 
ponement of payment was for work done, or to be 
done; the work is done by this time, and the pay- 
ment is postponed. I have proved more than al! I 
stated. Ido not usually attempt to prove my as- 
sertions. I have taken the trouble to do it in this 
instance, because I am informed that a commnuni- 
cation directed to the member from Ohio [Mr 
Duncan] from the Secretary of War seemed to 
contradict my statement. 

{Here several gentlemen said to Mr. Wiss, “No, 


| 


| 





it is only substantially the same as what Mr. Jongs | 


says, which coofirms your statement.” 

Mr. Wise continued. I have never seen or 
heard it, nor do [care what it contains. I should 
not be surprised if it contradicted not enly my 
statement, but the Hon. Secretary’s own statement 
to my colleague, (Mr. Jones,] as well as the files 
of the Department itself. No matter what is its 
character tor veracity, I like not the mode in 
which it comes before this committee. This is not 
the first time that, whilst a debate has been pending 
here or in the Huuse, the practice has been pursued 
of running off to the Fleads of Departments to get 
written, unofficial communications to contradict or 
to puzzle members. These Secretaries had much 
betier come at once, like royal Ministers, into the 
Commons, budget in hanec, where they can be ca- 
techised and cross-examined upon the evidence in 
their possession, which they may now hold back 
or reveal at will, as may suit their purposes to con- 
cea] or disclose. We have had, during the last 
summer, an example of how this power has been 
abused by this same Secretary. This is a bad 
practice, and ought to be abolished. I am also in- 
formed that, in my absence from my seat, the 
member from Ohio [Mr. Duncan] made some per- 
sonal allusion to me: that he said, after telling 
some gentleman he had “gone off half cocked,” 
that I had perheps “fired before my time.” Sir, it 
matters not whai that member says of me. I no- 
tice no personalties from that quarter. Some gen- 
tlemen know, and it is well they do, that I fire quick, 
and that I hit, too, when I fire. Atall even's, { am 
not one of those oldrasty fire-locks which, without 
flint, or “steel in the firzen,” are everlastingly snap- 
ping, and never fire ! 

Having cleared the decks of this matter of fact, 
I now proceed to the regular debate. 

Sir, I freely pardon my friend from Kentucky 
(Mr. Pore] for depriving me of the floor. Iam 
sure he intended no injnstice or disrespect, and 
would not have insisted on his claim to the floor if 
he had understood thecase as Idid. He was, in- 
deei, from age, experience, and ability, entitled to 
the precedence of me or almost any other gentle- 
man in the House. I ameglad that he preceded me 
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in debate, and that I obtained the benefit of his en- 
lightened views. Itis true, ashe says, that lam 
in debt to him for his attention to me on a former 
occasion—at the called session, near midnight, 
when, before I commenced a four hours’ speech, 
I invited gentlemen to go home and go to bed. 
Nearly all accepted my invilation except the 
gentleman from Kentucky, who, as he says, 
“sat me out.” And, sir, from that time to this, I 
have always made it my duty and my pleasure, as 
it was to-day, to “si¢ him out.” He always re- 
minds me of this obligation, and I am always fully 
repaid by faithfally observing it. Are we now 


even in compliments?’ The gentleman nods assent, 
and I am satisfied. 


Sir, though no ¥ indisputably entitled to the floor, 
I know not whether 1 ought to occupy it. Iam 
physically unfitto talk in this hall for two or three 
hours. If my own friends had been content to 
vote in silence, I would have been silent toe. I 
should much have preferred to meet them like 
brothers apart in caucus, to conciliate our differ- 
ences, rather than to bring these differences into 
the esliision of debate here. 


I regret to take the floor, too, because I am pain- 
ed to differ from any of my friends. But th'y 
have chosen to advance and defend their votes 
and their views, and have rendered it necessary 
for me to advance and to defend mine. If they 
would not remain silent, they must not complain if 
I speak. If they will altemptto give impression to 
public opinion,so must lf, If they will attemptto 
inarufacture public sentiment here to affect those 
coming into power, I must in time undeceive those 
who are soon to become the Executive. If they 
differ from me, they must not murmur at? my dif- 
fering from them, especially, when no two of 
them have as yet agreed with each other. If they’ 
will debate here, here [am ready to meet them. 


I regret, moreover, that am now compelled to 
voie for this bill to issue Treasury notes. I shall 
try to make itas perfect as possible before I do 
vote for it, by an amendment which I shall offer as 
soon as the pending motion is disposed of; bur, 
though my amendment should fail, | will vote for 
the billas itis. I have always voted against the 
various bills heretofore to issue Treasury notes. 
These notes are objectionable on two important 
grounds. They are too convenient an issue for the 
economy and republican simplicity of a Govern- 
ment ike ours. A Treasury note bill converts the 
Government into a factory of paper issues, and 
makes it a spendihrifi by too readily facilitating 
the credit operation ot giving anole, ins\ead of pay- 
ing the debi. Again. By the aid of this machinery 
to engrave \hese images of bank notes, the eyes of 
the people are blinded to the reality of a public 
debt. I believe. as was said by the gentleman 
from Kentucky, (Mr. Pcpz,) that many honest, ig- 
norani people, of late, took these notes to be oniy 
so much paper money coined by the sub- Treasury; and 
they could not be persuaded that this Adiministra- 
tion, which has been so hypocriticaily denouncing 
credit and a public debt, has been ail the time it 
has been in power issuing only evidences of debt, 
promises to pay, instead of that gold which was 
promised. Treasury notes are a perfect blind to a 
public debt. In ordinary times I would prefer al- 
ways to negotiate a loan, and to apprize the people 
honestly of a public debt by advertising for a con- 
tract of loan, Such a publication in the newspa- 
pers would call attentionto the condition of the 
finances, and would wake up the tax-payers to the 
exiravagance of Government. Bat at this time, 
and under the present emergency, I shail vote for 
this bill, for three very vital considerations. I shall 
vote for it— . 


Ist. As the friend of the coming Administration, to 
provide it with the means immediately necessary to 
catry on the Government uniil the next regular ses- 
sion of Congress in December. 

2d. To prevent a called session of Congress. 

3d. To prevent, during the present year, a pre- 
mature revision of the compromise tariff act, a pre- 
mature agitation of the National Bank question, 
and to prevent the passage of a law at any time f 
empty an emply Treasury of the revenue derived from 
the public lands te make a pretext for increasing the 
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tariff, or to increase the tariff to make a pretext for dis- | One of the richest fruits of ouc late triumph is, I 
_ hope, the restoration of perf-ct freedom of thought and 


trebuting the revenue from lands. 

These several reasons I propose to discuss in 
limine. To discuss them as I have considered 
them, on mature deliberation. 

I say, sir, first, ‘as a friend of the coming Admi- 
nistration.”” 

Would any one have supposed three months ago, 
when I was seen bearing the heat and burden of 
the late election campaign—six years ago, when, 
from that time to this, 1 have been bearing the 
brunt of the colossal tyranny of the two last Ad- 
ministrations—that J—J should have, two months 
before the next Administration comes in—when all 
the energies I exerted to bring it in are not yet re- 
laxed—io defend myself against the imputation of 
not being its friend? 

{Here Mr. Stanty said across, “There is no ne- 
cessity for you to do that.”} 

Mr. Wise. One of my friends says there is no 
necessity for such a defence. I know there is not 
with those who know me. But there are 
many who do not know me. Some foe-friend or 
friend-foe may know perhaps that General Harri- 
son himself does not know me; and I will show 
that there is a necessity for this defence. 

In the Richmond Enquirer of the 19th instant, 
containing a letter from Washington, dated the 14th 
instant, is the following significant quere: 

“Would you be surprised to find Wise amongst the opponents 
of the new Administration? ‘ihings more improbable than 


thishave occurred, He is ina terrible rage at the prospect of 
Rives’s election.’ 


This, sir, is the insidious and false dealing of the 
foe. Tis was to be expected from this quarter, 
and to show how little this source of slander knew 
about me.or my acts, I have only to appeal to my 
friends in the Virginia Legislature, who did me the 
honor to consult with me on the subject, to prove 
that, 90 far from my being “in a terrible rage at 
the prospect of Mr. Rives’s election.” 1 advised 
those who had ever once voted for him to vote for 
his election again; and that, too, upon the express 
ground that it would be seeming treachery in the 
Whig party now not to elect him, at the same time 
declaring, however, that, never having voted for 
his election myself, J never would, if I were in 
the Legislature; no, not “until the cows came 
home.” 

Bat this imputation of my being a renegade did 
not originate with my old political foes alone. My 
real friends have told me that some Whigs had be- 
gun to feign to feel asuspicion. That some “busy 
bodies,” no doubt with tae deepest interest in me, 
have been whispering the inuendo, ‘He is erratic, 
and delights in opposition; no wonder if he is soon 
against us!” Sir, let me inform such friends that 
they are seen and known. Once for all, I pro- 
nounce the charge that [am not a sincere and de- 
voted friend of the coming Administration—no 
matter whether it be made by a Loco Foco, from 
motives of policy to drive me into his own mino- 
rity for vengeance sake on account of the past, or 
by a malicious Whig hypocrite, to destroy an in- 
fluence, much or little, in the way of his own 
preferment in future—a base and unfounded slan- 
der. 

This much I feel constrained to say—not to se- 
cure a personal benefit or to prevent a personal in- 
jury, but to relieve my argaments, my counsel, and 
my course with my party from an unjust prejudice. 
Let him who doubts whether J am a friend of the 
Whig cause and of a Whig Administration, stand 
up and show his face! Let me see whether he is 
one who has, during an eight years’ war, been side 
by side with me in the forlorn hope against the 
hosts of spoilers, or whether he is one of those 
“eleventh hour” men who have come into the Whig 
ranks just in time toshare the spoils. Let me see 
his stripes, his persecutions, his toils, and his 
sufferings and sacrifices, and compare them with 
mine, and then I can tell whether he be a better 
Whig than J am. 

Sir, who has the right to question my being a 
Whig? Who—what one man is it who claims to 
be the Whig party, with power to excommunicate 
me? I think I have the right to claim to be the 
Whig party as much as any other one man in the 
ranks; and gentlemen had better beware lest they 
be unehurched themselves before they unchurch me. 


' around the throne. 


| Harrison to be a Republican of the old school, as I 


power. 


| tion steck, so must the others be, unless they mean 
_ to desert their principles and to be-merged in what 


desert my principles, sir, and will do all in my pow- 
| Gentlemen must pardon me for this position, when 


| [ have caught them first in precisely the same act. 
| Neither of uscan say as yet which is ‘‘rHEe party” 





| gentlemen. 
| they be then? Who, then, will be the party? With 


| yon were a Republican Whig, a National Repubii- 


| tion the moment after he goes into power, still I 
' would have supported him against the present 


independence of action. 1 do not admit that I am 
acting contrary to my party; but if gentlemen op- 
posed to me are the party, let me tell them at once 
that I will submit to no party dietation. If the 
“screws” are to be applied so soon, they will find 
one Saul “kicking egainst the pricks”—especially 


| at this time, before the President elect has even 
| reached the metropolis, and before I know that he 
| will approve of a single line of policy which some 


seem so anxious to prescribe for him. Who here 
undertakes to speak for him? He will speak for 
himself, sir, and may agree with me, and differ with 
In what sort of a predicament will 


those very gentlemen themselves, sir, I will be apt 
to be the party then, and nine out of ten of them 
will acknowledge that I am right, and they are 
wrong. 

Sir, that there was a great variety of opinions 
inthe Whig party was known before the election. 
That party was the opposition, and the opposition 
always unites discordant materials. The party in 
power alone can amalgamate its friends into one 
mass of sentiment and feeling. A party coming 
into power usually, in taking its direction of poli- 
cy, dissatisties a portien of those who brought it in, 
sloughs them off, and forms new allies from old 
opponents to supply the defection. This was the 
case with the party which brought Genaral Jack- 
son into power. He gained friends from among 


| old Federalists faster than he lost Republicans, who 


placed him in the Presidency. This is not the first 
time I have been in a large majority, and it was 
not until the fifth year of the reign of Andrew 
Jackson that I departed from him, after the bad 
company had increased too strong for my taste 
Doring the late contest I 
urged “a union of the Whigs.” Ido sostill. I 
desire nothing so much as general and frequent 
consultation—caucus consultation, if you will, 
among ourselves, to settle the points upon which 
we agree, and to “agree to disagree” on those vexed 
questions which we ought to avoid. Before the 
election it made no difference with me, sir, whether 


can, ora Nullifier. To each | gave the hand of 
fellowship cordially, and united heartily with al! to 
pull down arotten dynasty, worse than any which 
can beestablished. We knew our differences be- 
forehand, and each took the chance of his faith and 
his policy becoming the prevailing faith and policy 
with the new Administration, Believing General 


believe still, and shall not believe otherwise until 
he himself undeceives me, I united with all my 
energy and all my zeal to put him into place and 
Indeed, if I had known he was not of my 
faith—if I had expected to oppose his -Administra- 


‘powers that be,” because “the country might be 
benefited and could not be worsted.” But, sir, I 
knew that, after he came in, there would be a race 
between his different supporters as to whose faith 
and policy should be pursued. I did not expect 
that race to start before the inauguration, but it has 
begun. I would have avoided it so soon, forever 
if I could, but it is on the track, and the contest 
must be encountered. If one set of friends. are 
busy to engraft their creed upon the Administra- 


will soon get to be called—“‘the party.” I will not 


er to advance thei pre-eminence overall others. 


until the President hinself arrives and decides between 
us. 
I am myself, sir, in favor of the Republican po- 
licy. There is no prefix to my political name—it 
has neither “National” or “State Rights” attached, 
but is simply “Republican.” Mr. Madison has 
ever been the model of statesmen with me, and I 
am content to follow his examples of wisdom and 
virtue, And, sir, I will proceed to tell you what I con- 
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| ceive one of the Republican tenets to be. One espe- 

cially which I shall expect the President to observe 
is, that he will not be ruled by a party. I repeat it, 
that f shall expect him not to be ruled by a party! If 
he is, the country will be misruled, as it has been for 
twelve years past. 

Sir, the late contest resulted precisely as I desired 
it. One of the greatest achievemen's of the vic- 
tory is, that it was not a party triumph. It was a 
greatand glorious national triumph. Gentlemen 
of the party in power wonder how they were de- 
feated. They are astonished at the number of 
votes polled—at the increase of votes approaching 
nearly one million. Sir, I can tell them the reason 
of this: there is in this country a corps de reserve of 
wisdom, virtue, and sterling worth and patriotism, 
who do not usually mingle in the excitement of 
politics—who avoid the dust of the electioneering 
arena, and who only come up to the help of the 
nation, to the rescue of the country, when there is 
a crisis of real danger. That crisis had come, and 
this corps of moral power stepped forth and de- 
cided the struggle. Old men, whether aristocrats 
or poor, who had not been seen at the polls for 
twenty years, came forth—the old, young, lame, 
halt, blind, rich and poor, of all classes and condi- 
tions—who had been merely looking on at the po- 
liticians, and taking no part with them, but obsery- 
ing the events and the tendencies of causes only, 
heretofore—all alike feeling the pressure of neces- 
sity, the call for action—all by the impulse of pa- 
triotism, not of party, sprang forward to save, to 
preserve, and relieve our people and their institu- 
tions This, sir, this was the grace and gladness 
and glory of the late contest for the Presideacy. 
What then is the duty of the President eleci? It is 
to be President of the nation, not of a party! Yes, 
sir, to be President of the Loco Fccos themselves 
—'o be their servant as well as the servant of 
Whigs—a benefactor and blessing to all, to the 
whole country. Soto be President that even those 
who voted against him shall exclaim—‘It is good 
for us to have such a man elected, and for the Re- 
| publicans to succeed !” 

Some gentleman whishers that I “expect tco 
much from the President.” 

{Here Mr. Mason of Ohio rose and said, ‘No, 
too much from Government !”] 

Mr. Wise. No; I reverse the maxim of “the 
Government.” I will expect every thing, and the 
nation must never imagine that we can expect too 
much from the wisdom and virtue of their rulers. 
The very expectation, sir, will exalt and qualify 
them to meet our highest hopes. Now the experi- 
ment is to be tried, and I hope it will be the only 
experiment of the new Administration, whether a 
pure and virtuous and enlightened Administration 
—looking alone to the country andits business, not 
i's politics—will be sustained by popular favor. 
Sir, I hope to see that experiment made, and to sce 
it successful. Nothing short of its success can 
save this country from the fatal end of ail Repub- 
lics. I desire to see General Harrison, above all 
things, imitate that godlike virtue of Washington, 
which advised, and consulted with, and took counsel 
from good men of ali parties and all creeds— 
which heard and compared the opinions of all the 
good and the great in the land—which had a 
Hamilton and Jefferson both in the Cabinet, and 
consulted both—and which, after weighing and re- 
fiecting profoundly, decided firmly and without 
shrinking from responsibility. Believing that he 
will hear ail, govern all, be the President of all— 
that he possesses the virtues which qualify him to 
govern and to fill the office for which I was and 
am his friend—I shall vote to entrust him with the 
means immediately and absolutly necessary to 
carry on the Government, after the 4th of March, 
until the next regular session of Congress. 

And now, sir, I have a word to say to the friends 
of the Administration yet in power. You should 
do as you have been done by. You should in good 
faith assist in providing those means for the com- 
ing Administration which you have for years been 
providing for yourselves. It is pelicy in you to do 
so, or the blame, if any, will fallon your majority 
in both Hlonses of the present Congress. You 
have, since September, 1837, passed no less than 
_ four, and this will be five, Treasury. note bills. to 
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enable you from time to time to get along, and you 
ought \o leave your opponents no excuse for any 
extraordinary measures to meet emergencies, by 
extending liberally the provisions of this act to 
your successors. 

By the act of October, 1837, you authorized Pre- 
sident Van Buren to cause to be issued ten millions 
of Treasury notes, as the exigencies of the Govern- 
ment required, of denominations not less than fifty 
doliars, with a limitation of one year. This power 
ceased on the 3lst December, 1838. 

By the act of May, 1838, you authorized the Se- 
cretary of the Treasury, with the approbation of 
the President, to issue Treasury no'es, according to 
the terms of the act of October, 1837, in place of 
such notes as had been, under said act, paid into 
the Treasury and cancelled. 

By the act of March, 1839, you extended the 
. two former acts, as to the remainder of Treasury 
notes, &c. to June, 1839. 

By the act of March, 1840, you renewed the act 
of Octeber, 1837, and the subsequent acts, and 
gave authority to issue Treasury notes in lieu of 
others thereafter or before redeemed, but not to ex- 
ceed in the amount outstanding at any one time the 
aggregate of five millions. And this act continues 
until March 31st next. 

And you now propose by the pending act, in ad- 
dition to the power to keep five millions outstand- 
ing under the act of 1840, to issue five millions 
more at any one time for one year after the pas- 
sage ot the bill. 

Now, suppose this act to pass to-day, what will 
be its effect? Why, sir, from now until the 3lst 
day of March, this act being cumulative upon the 
act of 1840, there will be a power to keep outstand- 
ing, under the two acts, at any one time, the sum 
of ten millions of dollars. After that period, the 
3lst of March, five millions only can be kept out- 
standing atonetime. The effect is, that you will 
have, for the remnant of your days in power, the 
double power, or the power under two acis, to is- 
sue five millions; the power, in a word, to issue 
ten millions, and the coming Administration will 
have the same power only to the 31st, from the 4th 
of March; and may not, indeed, have any power 
at all to issue a Treasury note before the act of 
1840 expires, in case you choose to issue the full 
ten miilions, and to leave that amount outstanding 
when you go out. 

The law, then, as proposed, is unequal. It does 
not do as you would be done by. I therefore pro- 
pose, when the pending question is disposed of, to 
submit an amendment, providing that, if the sum 
of five millions, or less, b2 issued under this act 
prior to the 4th day of March, 1841, in addition to 
the sum of five millions, or less, authorized to be 
issued under the act of 1840 and prior acts, then 
the President may, after the 3lst day of March, 
1841, cause to be issued a like sum of five mil- 
lioas or less, in addition to the sum authorized to 
be outstanding at any one time under this act. 

This -will place both Administrations, as to 
means, On precisely the same footing. I have sub- 
mitted this amendment to the consideration of my 
colleague, [Mr. Jones,] and at the proper time I 
shall propose it. I hope it will not meet with any 
opposition from him. 

[Mr. Jones of Virgisia said he would take the 
occasion to state that it was not expected by the 
Secretary of the Treasury that more than one mil- 
lion of dollars would be used beiore the 4:h of March; 
the greater proporiion of which would be required 
to pay pensions which will fall due afier the 
3d of March. It will not, therefore, be required 
to meet liabilities falling upon this Adminisiration, 
but upon that which is to succeed it; so that Gene- 
ral Harrison’s Administration will have the full 
benefit of five millions of dollars for one year afier 
the 3iof March. A similar bill was deemed ne- 
cessary for the present Administration, under like 
circumstances, at the commencement of the last 
year; and Mr. J. considered it just and proper now 
to make a similar provision } 

Mr. Wise. | fear there will be oulstanding debis, 
not now estimated, which will more than make up 
for all that this Administration will have to pay for 
the next. At all events, sir, with my amendment 
to the bill, I am quite confident that this bill will 
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provide means sufficient to meet all immediate 
wants and demands, and to supply fora time the 
deficiency in the Treasury. We are told that this 
deficiency is very great. I have no doubt, sir, it is 
fully as great, if not greater, than gentlemen cal- 
culate. But we can never know what this deficien- 
cy is until we getinto power and have surveyed 
the wreck. Then weshallsee. Now we have not 
the data upon which to contradict the statement of 


the Secretary of the Treasury, and I shall not now | 
the causes or the ex- | 


attend to discuss eiiher 
tent of this deficiency. 
cy, though, to some extent; 
resort to a lJoan—we cannot resort to 
—and certainly gentlemen will not resort to distri- 


There is a deficien- 


bution of the revenue for supplies immediately need- | 
ed. I know of noother plan of immediate supply | 
besides an ample issue of Treasury notes, as pro- 


posed by this bill. 
(Here the committee rose.] 
2 
Tuorspay, January 28, 1841. 

After alluding to some matters touching the elec- 
tion of a Virginia S-naior, now inserted at the pro- 
per place in the first day’s remarks, Mr. Wise pro- 
ceeded, : 

Mr. Chairman: I wound up yesterday one branch 
of discussion, or, rather, concluded one reason for 
supporting this bill. 
vote for this bill as a friend of the coming Ad- 
ministration, to provide it with the means to get 
along, and [ would place it, as to means, on the 
same footing with those now in power. 1 admit- 
ted there is a deficiency, and contended that Trea- 
sury notes are the only means of immediately sup- 
plying it. 


I now proceed to my second reason for supporting | 


this bill. 


2d. To prevent an extra session.—The effect of this \| 
bill, if it pass with proper amendments, must be to | 
obviate all necessity, and to sizip gentlemen of all | 


excuses and pretences for that, to me, dreadful called 
session! 

Sir, I have an instinctive dread, inspired by expe- 
rience, of an extra—a called session. 
assert—and I appeal to the sagacious of the party 
to confirm the opinion—that the called session of 
1837 did more than any other ten acts to overthrow 
the present dynasty. [Flere several members of the 
Van Buren party nodded assent ] I believe,I am 
certain, that, if tried again, it will be fraught with 
mischief to the Whig party from disappointment 


to the whole country. Asa Whig, and asa friend | 
to General Harrison, I deprecate it as a frui'ful | 


source of agitation, contention, confusion, error, 
and ruin. Mr. Van Burenstreck on this unwise 
expedient with the most calamitous results. He 
found the public mind, afier the suspension of spe- 
cie paymenis, in a restless and dissatisfied state, the 
finances in a wretched condition, commerce decay- 
ing or dead, and, instead of breasting the storm, he 
yielded to his fears, and called Congress to relieve 


him. What was the resuli? Congress did nothing, 
and he lost public confidence; when, if he had | 


shown nerve; if he had taken upon himself due 
responsibility; if he had summoned caution and 
courage, instead of Congress, to his relief, he wou!d 
have gone through with all the difficulties which 
surrounded him. 

Why is a called session always dangerous? Be- 
cauze, sir, your very proclamation admits your 
weakness, and thet weakness is ever increased by 
the fears and alarm it creates in some, and by the 
too high expectations, which are sure to'be disap- 
pointed, it excites in others. No captain mast, as 


long as he can possibly avoid it, admit a doubtora | 


danger to his crew or his passengers, If he trem- 
bles, or throws up his command to any other man, 
in the midst of difficulty or danger, he disqualifies 
himself, and jastly thiows away the confidence in 
him upon which alone he can rely in any emer- 
gency forsuccess. Mr. Van Buren’s called session 
did nothing and lost all; and so it will be with us if 
we “follow in his footsteps.” 

Sir, the state of the public mind and the state of 
the times are both inauspicious to a called session. 
What are they? 


I remarked yes‘erday, sir, that the couniry could 


|| trifst and confidence. 


I told the committee I should | 





I venture to | 








ee 





patriotism of rulers; that we ought to expect every 
thing from men placed in the highest seats of pablic 
But, sir, there is such a 
thing as expecting too much from measures. We 


| may expec! too much relief, or relief too impatienily 
|| and too soon, fron the wisest policy of Government. 


The expectations of the people for immediate, 
sudden relief are too high already, They cannot 
be realized by the wisdom of man. Years are the 
days of nations. Soon in the history of Government 
is long remote in the life of an individual, and there 


‘| is not one individual in a thousand who reflects 
and we cannot || 
a tariff | 


upon this truth so essentially necessary to be well 
understood and impressed, to fortify confidence in 
any policy, and to secure it a patient waiting for its 
results to be developed before it either be con- 
demned or approved. No remedy on earth is 
worth a farthing without the aid of the great reno- 
vator—Nature’s own physician—the vis medioa- 
trix nature! The quack, sir, always relies upon 
the nosirwn—the pill er powder is every thing with 
empiricism; but the regular faculty, the secandum” 
artem doctor, sir, expects most from Nafure’s own 
power to restore herself, and nothing without her 
aid—or rather expects to give no relief but from 
aiding the laws of Nature. If you violate these 
laws, counteract or exceed them, or hasten them 
beyond their own course, you kill the patient, sir! 
The public expectation is already doing that dan- 
gerous thins; the stimulus is too high. The peo- 
ple are for the cautery, the knife, the severest dras- 
ties, or astringents. I, sir, am for time—time for 
Nature to restore a weak patient too delicate to be 
‘ampered with, and for geod nursing. Any sort of 
violent treatment will now throw this country again 
into spasms, after being much, very much wea- 
kened tco by previous convulsions. Instead of 
soothing and allaying excitement as we ought, gen- 
tlemen propose to raise expectations, already too 
high, still higher, and to add fuel to a fire which 
threatens to consume us. The feverishness of the 
public mind ought to be allayed. Neither stimulus 
nor depletion is required; either will be deadly, the 
nation needs repose. Time—a pause is required 
for a safe and radical change of policy. The af- 
fairs of a nation cannot be managed ina day, like 
the affairs of the nursery. 

If there be a special session, it will be looked to 
for a cure of all evils. Every thing will be expect. 
ed from it. And what, if nothing should be done? 
Is it not certain that nothing could be done to meet 
the general expectation forimmediate and almost mi- 
raculous relief? Sir, the state of the times is obviously 
opposed to an operation of the wisest measures, even 


\| if they be adopted at a called session this year. 


What is our present condition? The present Admi- 
nistration goes out leaving a perfect wreck behind. 


| The commerce of the country is wrecked—the 


finances of the Government are deranged and bank- 
rupt—the whole monetary affairs of the nation in 
dilapidation and ruin—a large balance of foreiga 
debt unpaid—the States groaning under two hun- 
dred millions of debt—the Federal Government is- 
suing Treasury notes—domestic debts unsafe and a 
difficulty of collecting them—distress pervading all 
classes—confidence in trade desiroyed—the capital- 
ists hoarding—the debtor classes under the bammer 
—exchanges high and unequal—ne uniform car- 
rency—and the banks attempting, in the midst of 
danger, distress, and distrust, to resume specie pay- 
ments, many of them under very doubtful circum- 
stances of solvency! Such is our condition. And 
yet gentlemen, without waiting for further deve- 
lopmenis of new causes or effects, are for rashing 
upon measures the very nature of which must in- 
cease the pressure of the times. An increase of 
the tariff must immediately add to the derange- 


‘ment of commerce—a distribution must add to the 


deficiency of the Treasury—a national bank must 
cause a still greater and more caustic confract on. 
There never was a time when the resumption of 
specie payments or the creation of a national baak 
did not produce contraction and pressure, and there 
never will be. What would both at once not do?. 
Gentlemen must reflect that all of their measures 
are to be set in operation at once—they are all in 
“fieri”—all to begin de novo. Is it not likely that 
som? of them would fail to pass, or, if passed, 


hot expect too much from the wisdom, viriue, and would fail of their ends? Then, if nothing, or 
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wrong, be doue, or disasier be the first effect of right 
measures, even of acalled session, who of those 
now centending for the authorship of measures 
would then contend foc the authorship ‘of the mis- 
chief to the party er the country? Who would as- 
sume so buldly to be answerable to the bitter dis- 
appointment of the people? Sir, that is the worst of 
all popular feelings to contend with—the disappoint- 


_ ment of the people! You cannot reason with it— 


musi overthrow you, sir, if you incur and encoun- 
ier it. It wreaks vengeance, sir, as biting as it is 
bitter, no matier whether it be just or unjust. The 
Government, sir, is amammoth concern, aud should 
move slowly in developicg its measures—ithe deve- 
lopment of measures should wait awhile the deve- 
lopment of evenis. You should see whether these 
banks can maintain their efforis to resume.” You 
should wait and see how many of them will fail. 
You should wait until a restoration of confide:ce 
revives trade, and credii, and currency. If 
you do nothing ata called session, there will be 
disappointment. If you do something, and distress 
continnes, as it likely will, (here will be disappoint- 
ment. It you do nothing, or something, good or 
bad, and disasters follow, you will be destroyed. 
Then you must, for a called session to be suecess{ul, 
be certain—ithere must be no doubt—you must be 
certain 10 do the right thing, to adopt exactly the right 
measure, whatever it be, which must be followed 
immediately by the right and desirable effects, or you 
will egregiously fail to satisfy the expectations for 
relief. How many chances there are against yoo 
the insurance offices migh! possibly solve. 

Some gentlemen seem to apprehend that, so far 
from the pressure continuing, relief will come of 
itself. Tney dread that—such are the mighty re- 
sources of this country, and the irrepressible ener- 
gies of our people—the national prosperity will re- 
vive too soon for them to be considered its authors, 
and io get the credit of relief. Is thisa proper 
motive for a called session? But they need not 
dream that prospe ity and relief will come of them- 
selves, or too soon. I trust in God they may come 
of themselves, and that :izht soon, that our wounds 
may heal “by the first intention,” as surgeons say, 
without lint or plaster; bnt there are too many 
wounds to be cicatrized, and Nature is siow in her 
operations. The pressure of resumplion must run 
through this year, and my ouly fear is that it will 
extend far beyond i'. But what, I repeat, if disas- 
ters should fullow a called session? I tell you, sir, 
you will have committed suicide. 

But these insfincts, sir, alone, are not what go- 
verns me in opposition to a called session. Sir, I 
wish to avoid the agitation this y.ar—first of the 
tariff; secondly of the distribution bill; thirdly of the 
bank. 

Sir, this is not the time for the anti-tariff minority 
to take up the revision of the tariff compromise. 
If they take up that question now, they will do it 
with all the odds against them. They will doit at 
the most inauspicious period to themselves, and at 
the most favorable time for the protective party. 
There is a deficiency of revenue trom the stoppage 
of trade. Wait for commerce to come back, and 
that deficiency will be supplied. Gentlemen will 
not violate the compromise. Ob no! they will not 
violate ihe compromise as they understand it; yet 
they can do a)! the mischief I dread within the terms 
of their comprehension! All sorts of projects have 
already been gotten up to raise the duties for reve- 
nue, and nei one of them pretends to violate the 
compromise! 

Sir, I fear this time will be seized on to raise the 
tariff to supply deficiency, and the tariff will be seized 
on to make a surplus for distribulion—that most fatal 
scheme ever devised by the witof man. What! 
must we call a session of Congress to distribule a 
deficiency of revenue? Distribute a deficiency? Who 
beiore ever heard of distributing a deficiency? 
‘Wili any party dare to distribute that which we 
aave not, and which we can raise only by adopting 
that unconstilutional, irritating, and long-ago ex- 
ploded policy—ihe protective tariff} Mind you, any 





* The Philadelphia banks were driven back to suspension the 
mext week afier these words were uiteyed, from the very pros- 
pect, probably, that the lnited States Bank might again be 
made or attempted Lo be madea depository of Government 
Gunds, or rather from New York jealousy of sueh a prospect. 
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\ariff on any articles is protective which is not for 
revenue. 

Sir, f yield to no man in friendship to a properly 


| organized, properly located, and well-managed 


rrr 


national bank. And as a friend to that measure, 
I inveigh especially against urging it prematurely 
and in the midst of pressure. If you press it too 
eagerly, too hastily, at the wrong time, you will 
lose the question for twenty years to come. 

Sir, I have no idea that either of these measures 
shall be presented to a called session, and be 
pushed through in the hic hee hoc hurry of politi- 
cal jugglery. They ali require time and reflection. 

My advice to the Whig party, then, is, to ad- 
journ and go home. Let the present majoriiy 
leave us they please; letus go home. Wait a lit- 
tle—from March to December is a short time— 
and consult the people. Let all the elections be 
held, and our full strength or full weakness be as- 
certained. Let us especigliy submit to our con- 
stituents the question of distribution in its new 
light. Heretofore the question has been the issue 
of distributing a surplus. Mr. Clay’s land bill, 
which was pocketed by General Jackson, and 
would have been passed by hoth Houses in spite 
of the veto, was a bif/lto distribute a surplus; and the 
bill it-elf provided, ( believe, wnat there was to be 
no distribution unless there was a surplus of at 
least five millions. A surplus was then dreaded as 
acorruption fund. Again: the deposite act of 1836 
was a deposite of forty millions of surplus; and the 
very policy of it was to take it away from the pet- 
ty larceny of defaulters, and of a corrupt political 
party in power. Now there is no surplus; it is a 
deficiency in the Treasury, and I am for submitting 
the new issue under the sun to the people: Whether 
they are for distributing a deficiency among the 
Siates?) No State Legislature yet has ever passed 
resolutions to distribute a deficiency. I know several 
of them have to distribute a surplus; but none—no, 
not one-—fo distribute a deficiency! No man in his 
senses ever heard of such a proposition before. 

And, sir, “the cat may look atthe king.” I 
have aword tosay to General Harrison himself, 
and as I desire others to hearit. I choose to say 
it here. My heart’s desire and prayer for him is, 
that he will be President himself, and that he will ful- 
fil to the letter that pledge which bound me to him 
more thar any thing else he ever said, to let no 
man know on whom he desired his mantle to fall— 
to have nothing to do with appointing his succes- 
sor—to Jeave that to the people themselves. I 
would exhort him to bethe President, not of a 
party, but of the nation, and to see that every man 
under bim, from his Cabinet down to the lowest 
postmaster, attends to the business of his office, and 
not to politics. I would suggest to him that the best 
mode of perpetuating the Whig strength and Whig 
popularity is to make every officer look to the suc- 
cess of his administration, instead of looking to the 
succession of another to the administration—espe- 
cially to allow no man under him to electioneer for 
himself or against another for thesuccession. And, 
sir, how is he to he expected to act for himself, if 
he is to be suddenly called om to perform that con- 
stiiutional duty—the most important he will have 
to discharge—to recommend to Congress such mea- 
sures as HE deems proper? He has been absent from 
the national affairs more than twenty years. He 
is unacquainted, personally, with the actual condi- 
tion of things in this metropolis of misrule. If he 
asts, then, as soon as he comes here, he must act 
from the information of others, who are themselves 
“new hands at the bellows; some of whom have 
never been in before, and may never be again. 
Will he be recommending his ewn measures, then, 
or theirs? Is it the object of the called seesion to have 
the measures of others palmed upon the country as his? 
No, sir, no. I beseech him to look thoroughly with 
his own eyes into the condi'ion of Government; to 
survey well the wreck; to see for himself what 
ought to be done in all the Departments, and then 
to recommend his own measures. If he will look 
into the Navy Department, I am sure he will see 
that we are in no coadition, compared with foreign 
powers, to give away the proceeds of the public lands 
from an empty Treasury. Suppose a call be made 
upon the new heads, too, at a called session—who 
would be ready to give the information desired by 
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Congress? No member of the Cabinet could be 
prepared in three months to give information of the 
condition of the Departments. 

Again: Tae Administration party—the Van Bu. 
ren patty—have been incessantly insisting: upon 
trying the Sub-Treasury. The fact is, that they 
have found it so impracticable since it passed, that 
they have not tried it themselves. They have 
never, to this day, complied with its provisions— 
they cannot, if they would. Now, ought not Gen. 
Harrison to try it, to show its utter infpracticabili- 
ty, before he recommends its repeal? Ought he not 
to understand fully its enormous defects, and to 
make them apparent by an attempted application 
of it to actual use by Government? Will this not 
be the best argument for its repeal? Will it not be 
the best argument for the charter of another Na- 
tional Bank when the Sub-Treasury shall have 
proved a grand failure, as well as the deposite 
bank system? Is this demonstration not worth 
making, and is the time from March to December 
too long for it? ° 

Again: He ought not to act prezipitately without 
knowing his men. It is with politicians as with the 
rhetorician— 


“Half the rhetorician’s rules 
Teach him but how to name his tools.” 


Genera! Harrison is not personally acquainted 
with but few men now on the public stage. He 
cannot, a thousand miles off, have guessed who are 
fit for the offices, high and low. I wis) him, sir, 
to know his men well before he takes their counsel 
or gives them his confidence, or acts on their ad- 
vice. When, then, he has seen for himself—sur- 
veyed all—understood men and means, and the 
condition of things about bim—he will be pre- 
pared to recommend and to act first for the honor 
and welfare of his country, aad, last, for the glory 
and succecs of the party which brought him into 
power. 

Sir, the Whig party should not be intoxicated by 
its success. We should do nothing in the flushed 
feelings of victory. Whom have we conquered? 
Our own countrymen and fellow-citizens, who are 
to be governed by the same laws, and who have 
equal rights as ourselves, who differ with us as to 
opinions merely about men and measures, and who 
will, if we follow their bad examples of Govera- 
ment, conquer us in turn. I do not know how other 
gentlemen fee!, but for myself, | must say that my 
feelings the day after the victory were very diffe- 
rent from those of th: day before. On the stump 
of the canvass, I felt and spoke and really thought 
as if government was a very easy task; that to be in 
power was all that was necessary to reform the 
evils of which we complained, and to accomplish 
the good and patriotic ends we desired. When I 
realized the fact that we were in, the next feeling 
with me was, as I presume it was with every re- 
flecting patriotic friend of our canse—a deep and 
humble conviction of our own finite wisdom, of 
our own weakness, and, it might be, folly, anda 
solemn sense of the heavy responsibility which had 
fallen on me and my political friends, and ef the 
dread obligations which the country had devolved 
upon us. Before the election, it was easy to find 
fault; since the election, and after the inaugura- 
tion, it might be hard to redeem the many fruitful 
promises we had lavishly made during the canvass 
I feel, sir, that the man who goes into the Presi- 
dential chair, during the days of purification like 
these, should go there as one shriven for the priest- 
hood! Iam not, therefore, for rushing forward 
and grasping the sceptre ef power with an ambi- 
tious avidity, and, with the shout of victors, dash- 
ing on without a pause to extreme revolutions of 
policy. Iam for adopting and pursuing moderate 
and cautious counsels. It is by no sadden and 
brilliant stroke of policy that the country can te 
relieved. Sudden and immediate relief to this 
country can be given only by the miraculous inter- 
position of wisdom and power from on high. An 
exira session, I fear, would be a help any thing else 
butdivine. But so mvch for it. 

I proceed to the third and last reason for voting 
for this bill—to prevent a premature revision of the 
Compromise .4ct and the laying of duties at all for the 
purpose of distributing the revenue from public 
lands 


Gentlemen ask why I discuss this reason now. J 
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answer, because I see now a disposition to agitate 
the subject in order to prepare public sentiment for 
the future. , 

Tbis branch of my subject is by far the most im- 
portan’, and, sir, | wish to discuss it in detail. 

I say I see a disposition now to prepare the way 
for a future tariff and distribution; and, if an extra 
session is to be called, that future is not far distant. 
Sir, I see the signs—ihey are in number not quite 
twelve—they do not fill up the Zodiac—Leo 


| 


and Scorpio are missiog—but I have ten out | 


of the twelve signs for the almanac of the coming 
ear. 
e Ist. The first sign of the tariff bill of the last ses- 
sion—the fourteen sections which were added in the 
Senate to a bill which originated in this House os- 
tensibly to preventfrauds upon the revenue. Un- 
der this specious title, “To prevent frauds upon 
the revenue,” fourieen sections wére introduced 
and added by Mr. Wriaurt, the chairman of the Fi- 
nance Committee inthe Senate, to tax bleached and 
unbleached linens, silks, and worsted goods, chiefly {ree 
articles, from 5 to 50 per cent.—in many cases ex- 
ceeding the rate expressly limited by the Compro- 


mise Act, and involving protectin directly to Ken- | 


tucky bagging. Yet gentiemen then told us, “Oh, 
we have no idea of violating the compromise;” 
. and some Whigs and Southern gentleman voted 
for that bill—as they are aiding measures now— 
“God forgive them,” because they knew not what 
they did! 

21. The second sizn is, the great Tobacco Con- 
vention, which was held lately in this city; which, 
under the guise of retaliation for French burdens 
upon Maryland kite foot, was another tariff move- 
ment to increase duties for no purpose of re- 
venue. 

3. The third sign was the reference of the bill 
already mentioned as passed by the Senate last 
session, again this session to the Committee on Manu- 
factures instead cf referring it to the Committee of 
Ways and Means; when the test question has al- 
ways been heretofore a question of reference—those 
who advocated a protective tariff always going for re- 
ferring to Manufaciures, and those who went for a 
revenue tariff only, always going for referring to 
Waysand Means And this bill, ‘to prevent frauds 
on the revenue,” which is again reported, though 
without the fourteen sections, is itself an odious ta- 
riff of protection, by its unnecessary and hard re- 
strictions upon trade in all foreign articles, and its 
almost prohibitory provisions against the iatroduc- 
tion of foreign articles at the custom-house. It 1s 
a custem-house protective tariff. 

4th. The fourth sign is, another bill to tax cer- 
tain unprotected ariicles already reported by the 
Committee on Manufactures, and now on the table. 

5th. The fifih sign is, the resolutions offered by 
the gentleman from Kentucky, (Mr. Green.) 

6ik. The notice given by the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Baanarp,) to offer his resolutions 
or amendments in case his motion to strike out the 
enacting clause of this bill succeeds, 

Tih The amendment interded to be offered by 
the gentleman from North Carolina, (Mr. Stanty.) 

8th. The speeches in both Houses of Congress, 
particularly those in this House, of the gentleman 


from New York, (Mr. Barnarp,) of the gentleman | 


from Maine, (Mr. Evans,) of the gentleman from 


Tennessee, (Mr. Bett,) of South Carolina, (Mr. | 


Turompson,) of Georgia, (Mr. Nisser,) and of the 
gentleman from Kenweky, (Mr. Pore ) The last 
gentleman’s speech, sir, was more open and plainly 
intelligible than any. He contended, in the first 
place, that you will have a large deficiency in the 
Treasury. In the next place, he assumed that you 


will be compelled to resort to a large increase of du- | 
ties on imports; that the compromise act was no 


compact; that the protective principle was not aban- 
doned by it; that the tariff was no burden upon 
the So 
or North Carolina, or South Carolina, in propor- 
tion to population; and he insisted that the whole 


South will eventually be the advocates ef protective | 
duties. So far the gentleman was consistent; but | 
in the next breath he magnified the necessity for | 


expenditures upon splendid infernal improvements, 
and went stiil further for emptying the Treasury, 
y requiring the increase of duties to supply 


i 


; that Arkansas pays more than Virginia, 








is immense d:ficiency contended for by him, by 
distributing the preceeds vf the public lands to supply 
the large deficiencies in the Treasuries of the several 
States. Yes, sir, he summed up the whole scheme 
of distributing a deficiency of the Treasury here to 
supply deficiencies of twenty-six Treasuries elsewhere! 
Did you ever hear of distributing a deficiency to sup- 
ply deficiencies? The meaning of this paradox is— 
the raising of the tariff directly to pay Stale debts indi- 
rectly! tlave we not an odd way of getting at the 
meaning of measures? Who would ever have 
thought of thus defining that odd phrase—'‘distri- 
buting a deficiency to supply deficiencies?” I will 
show you direcily, sir, that any duties upon any ar- 
ticles are protective duties, if they be not for the 
purpose of federal revenue. Who will submit toa 
protective tariff to pay State debts?’ In this way, sir, 
the General Government will not only be paying 
the cost of State internal improvements and com- 
mon schools, but all their municipal expenses. Thus 
it will be laying duties, imposis, and excises, not to 
pay its own debts and provide for the cemmon de- 
fence, but to carry into effect actually the powers 
which are expressly reserved to the States. Who 
will bear this new and improved latitudina- 
rianism, going far beyond any absolute federalism 
ever before heard of? But, sir, 1 am only show- 
ing the signs. The speech of the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Pore) very ingenuously exposes 
the whole scheme. Ex pede Herculem. 

9th. The resolution offered by the gentleman 
from Vermont, [Mr. Evererr,] to inquire of the 
Secretary of the Treasury concerning the rate of 
duties on articles taxed Jess than 20 percent. &c. 
was the beginniag of the second chapter of this ta- 
riff movement. I objected to the introduction of 
this resolution, and must now apologize to the gen- 
tleman [Mr. Everett] for having done so. It was 
from no unkind feeling to that gentleman per- 
sonally, | assure him, for I esteem him as highly 
as any gentleman on this floor. ButI was unwil- 
ling, sir, to encourage any gen!leman’s allempt to 
procure materials with which to agitate this tariff 
question; and the gentleman’s resolution went a 
little beyond the other which had been offered, in 
looking to many articles which belong to the pro- 
tected class. I did not wish them dis'urbed. 
10th. The second paragraph of the 2d chapter of 
this movement, and the last sign I have observed, 
sir, is a small statute lying on your table, reported 
by the Commitiee cn Manufactures, which I shall 
for brevity call the pin bill. Yes, sir, the pin bill. 
It is a little hedge hog or porcupine bill, which I am 
afraid to handle. 
{Here Mr. Tituincuast rose and said, “it 
is hard for the gentleman to kick against the 
pricks!"] 
Mr. Wisk. I ask the Clerk to read that bill. 
{The Clerk read it.] Sir, I do not know whether 
our pin manufacturers have learned to put up their 
pins nicely or not. I know that you may take a 
paper of French or English pins, and squeeze it in 
your hand, without danger of being pricked. But 
lest these papers of Yankee pins be put up loosely, 
I wili not, with the gentleman’s permission, handle 
them this session; I will kick against handling them 
now, for fear of the lockjaw. For fear, sir, that 
you will begin with pin bills—ay, sir, the least lit- 
tle, tiny lady pin bills, and get, before we know 
what you are al, into coarse woollens—all the heavy 
protected articles, which would require bedkins or 
darning needles to stitch them. No, sir, no. If 
the woif gets his head in, he will his whole body— 
the door shall not be left ajar with my consent—I 
am an aoti-tariff man, and that party is in the mi- 
nority. I begin at the beginning, sir. I will not, 
if | can help it, entertain even so much as a pin 
bill, If the tariff majority will let me alone, I wil! 
gladly let them alone. I abide by the compromise, 
the very first principle of which is, that the lariff is 
not to be disturbed at all, except, as tt points out, for 
the purposes of revenue for ‘‘an economical adminis- 
tration of the Government.” Let the South remem- 
ber that, for itis their only ark of safety. They 
are the weaker party, and these signs are ominoys. 
i the compromise act alone, is my policy on the ta- 
riff. 
Bat, sir, gentlemen all tell us now, as heretofore, 


that they are for carrying out the compromise; that 


they—oh, no! they will not disturb the compromise 
act. 

What is the compromise aci? Let us see whether 
we all understand it alike. What are its terms? 
What its extent and limitation of operation? Sir, in 
answer to these questions, I have, from u sense of 
justice, to do what I thought I never sheuld be call- 
ed on by any sense to do—to praise a report of the 
honorable Levi Woodbary! Truly the sweetest 
notes of this swan are his dying notes!! See 
Senate document, 26th Congress, Qd session: “Re- 
port from the Secretary of the Treasury communi- 
cating, in compliance with a resolution of the Se- 
nale, aplan o! a permanent change in the tariff, 
January 19, 1841.” In this report gentlemen will 
find my sentiments precisely; and I forgive Mr. Se- 
cretary for much of his usual obtuseness of intel- 
lee!, and obscurity of style, on account of this clear 
and able report upon the exact spirit and letter of 
the compromise act. He truly says: 

‘ That act is supposed to have been not an ordinary mea- 


sure of legislation, but the result of a compromise between cer- 
tain great and conflicting interests on the difficulties then in- 
volved in the agitating matterof the tariff. Hence, though the 
act was in the form of a law, and therefore liable, tn a proper 
case, to any future modification or repeal of its provisions, it 
is understood that the parties most concerned contemplated 
thereby a permanent arrangement of the leading principles 
that should afterwards control the whole subject, the impor: 
tance of theemergency which occasioned the passage of the 
law, the distinguished individuals who participated more im 
mediately in adjusting its provisions, and the cabuiass influence 


of their operation up to the present time, in imparting a degree 
of stability to our manufacturing enterprise, sought in vain 
through the previous fluctuations of legislation, have probabiy 
contributed to strengthen this impression, 

“But, however that fact may have been, and subject to subse 


quent alterations, as all laws must properly be considered; yet, 
to change the limitations in this one, so peculiarly situated, and 
to do it against the wishes of persons mest interested, or with 
out the apology of some public exigency or necessity of state, 


would surely seem to be unnecessary, and, at least, of doubtful 
propriety.” 


This view is my view of the binding obligation 
of faith and iaterest not to distarb this important 
act of legislation which once settled the harmony 
of this Unicn, and to disturb which would be again 
to disturb that harmony. Gentlemen say it is nota 
compact, but | say itis stronger than a compact, it 
is & compromise, and is sacred. A compact, sir, 
might be regarded as a bond or covenant is in some 
vections, where, if either be given, the debtor 
thinks he may, if he can, avoid payment or dis- 
charge of the obligation because it is a writing ob- 
ligatory; but if he promises to pay only, his honor is 
pledged and the debt is safe. So here, sir, if this 
was constitutional law, gentlemen who plead it is 
not a compact might conscientiously claim the 
power to violate itas ¢hey usually, in my opinion, 
do violate that fundamental instrument which we 
have called a Constitution; but as it is merely statute 
law, not the bond which may not be denied, I 
put their consciences aside and rely upon their honor 
to observe its faith. 

Whence sprang this act? From danger to the 
Union—out of resistance to unequal and oppressive 
taxation. The bill of abominations, the tariff of 
1828, bad consummated the protective policy. In 
1832, the question was one of a reduction of du- 
ties. The South contended for a reduction upon 
proiected articles, and for a tax upon luxuries. The 
tariff interest made almost all the luxuries free, and 
left the daties on the protected articles. South Ca- 
rolina, aroused, resorted to her reserved rights—de- 
clared herself ‘the judge ef the infraction and of 
the mode and measure of redress”—proclaimed her 
ordinance of nullification, and swore by her altar 
and her gods that both should “sink together in the 
dust” sooner than she would submit to oppression. 
Gen. Jackson rose in his majesty, and swore “by 
the eternal gods” that he would “‘see the Jaws faith- 
fully executed,” and hang Calhoun, Hayne, Ha- 
milion, and McDuffie, “‘as high as Haman’s gal- 
lows!” And his wrath was no idle wrath—his 
threat no vain threat. The State had summoned 
her chivalry, and, as I am informed, one of the 
members of her convention, now a member of this 
House, (Mr. Ruzrt,] wentevenso far as to pro- 
pose a dissolution of the Union, and Jackson issued 
his proclamation, and his orders to the standing 
army and to the névy. The nation was called ‘“‘to 
arms!”—the nation against a single State. No, 
sir, the North against the South—section against 
sectioa—the very army and navy would bave been 
divided against themselves—father against son, and 
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brother against brother! Ll was nonvllifier. I op- 
posed the doctrine. | opposed the theory upon 
which the resistance was founded. 1 defeated its 
advocates in an election for a seat on this floor. I 
was a@ Union man and for peace. But let me tell 
gentlemen tha’, if war bad began, every Union man 
of Virginia would have been aSouthern man. No 
standing army would cver have crossed her ancient 
lines 'o do battle agains! a sovereign State, without 
first fighting her zons of every faith at every pass 
where volunteers could have madea stand. Why? 
Because, sir, when the torch of civil war between 
this Government and a Sta'e had once been lighted, 
the Union would have been dissolved. Once a war, 
never more a Union—a Union as a Union has exist- 
ed and should exist. Aftera war of that kind, it 
would have becn a Union of consolida ion, cemented 
by blood!—such a Union as no Union man oy my 
acquaintance woul! have been willing to see exist. 
1 doubt whether the officers of the navy or army 
could have been brovelit to bear a gun upon their 
own brethren in arms against what they solemniy 
deemed unconstitutional oppression. 

{Here several genilemen exclaimed—“Yes! El- 
liott was there—Poinseit was there, the present Se- 
cretary of War.| 

Mr. Wise. Yes! and there were others here to 
pass a ‘ bloody bill,” against which my present ho- 
nored constitnent, the present Vice President elect, 
alone voted! LEijlioit does not deserve to be called 
an officer of the Navy. But such, sir, was the un- 
happy condition of our coantry when this act 
passed—an act which, if it be not a compact, is an 
act of reunton—an act of peaceful compromise of 
civil hostilities which carried ‘ healing on its wings!” 
An act, in the authorship of which eonsists the 
chief glory of an honored and distinguished Sena- 
tor, who acquired by i's passage the i\lustrious title 
of “The Great Pacificator.” To that patriot I as- 
cribe all honor, praise, and gratitude, which are 
due to him, and | mean not to strip bim of a laurel 
on his brow; but there is a part of the secret history 
of this act which, to the honor of another, has ne- 
ver yet been recorded, and which I will take this 
opportunity to reveal. 

Sir, yesterday I alluded to Mr. Madison as the 
only lamp of my pubiic lite. Him I never saw, 
and I should have remembered another model of 
wisdom, and virtue, and patriotism whom I[ have 
seen, and sen in all siiuauens of life—long and 
intimately did [ know—well did I love him, and 
sacredly do I cherish his memory. He is no 
more. I wish | could imitate bis virtuous and hal- 
lowed example in life. I mean the lamented 
Hugh Lawson White, a servant of Tennessee, a 
son of North Carolina, without whose aid this com- 
promise act never could have become a law— 
without whose patrictism and firmness there 
would have been a civil war upon a sovereign 
State and upon the Union. South Carolina oaght 
to be told of this: South Carolina, who, in 1836, 
threw her vote from him, her best defender from a 
tyrant. When this act was before the Senate, he 
was President pro. tem. of that honorable body. 
He was in the chair, and had the appointment of 
the commitice which had to consider and report 
upon the plan of adjusting the tariff difficulties. In 
this high place, with this power, he was warrned—lI 
will not say by whom—not te put a certain gentle- 
man (John M. Cleyton of Delaware) on the com- 
mittee. The reason was, that there were rival 
plans—one propos.d by the Senator from Ken- 
tacky, of whom ard whose measure that certain 
gentieman was the friend; and the other plan was 
that of the Administration then in power. That 
Administratin was governed by one of two mo- 
tives, perbaps by both, in wishing to defeat this act. 
They wished certainly to @ive preference to their 
own plan, and to deprive the authors of this of the 
honor of the compromise; and, perhaps, the head 
aod chief wished nothing so much as the opportu- 
nity to apply “the second section” to the leaders 
of resistance, whom he charged more with 
treavon to jum personally than to the coun- 
ty. The President pro tem. of the Senate 
knew well the danger of defeating this act. 
When orders were issued to him not to appoint 
'ts friend and advocate on the committee, what was 
his reply?’ The reply of that sage, and patriot, and 
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hero—ero he wa’, for he had, like his chief, been 
in the wars—his reply was a pleato the jurisdic. 
tion of any power to dictate the manner of dis- 
charging his daty. He to!d the man who assumed 
this authority, **You are too late. Mr. Clayton is 
appointed; and if he was not, he shoald be. I voted 
for the force bill as a decision merely that the Go- 
vernment had the power to execute its laws. I never 
intended it should operate or actually be put in 
force against any portion of my countrymen who 
happen to differ from me in opinion, and who are 
as honest and conscientious in those opinions as I 
am in mine; and, having voted for it, { will afford 
every opportunity to legislation in my power to pre- 
vent its effect.” And this, sir, produced the first 
cause of difference between him and General Jacx- 
son. He muzzled the bloodhounds, disappointed 
his chief of his prey, aide! the compromise, and 
gave peace to a distracted people. Who would 
wish, even if he could acquire the title of second 
pacificator, to produce scenes like these again? Sir, 
if ever this tariff controversy rages again, gentle- 
men will not find one State alone in her resistance, 
but they may find their ‘bloody bills” as vain as 
any attempt at compromire will be in future. Let 
us, then, I repeat, consider this act, as dues the Se- 
cretary, aa honorary bond of union, as binding as 
faith, and as precious as peace. 

But, sir, whether an ordinary act or legislation or 
not, itis and will continue to be a statute, such as 
it is, until repealed, every section of which will 
continue, unless repeaied in whole or in part. 
Some, sir, seem to imagine that the act expires in 
June, 1842 So far from it, sir, then, and not un- 
til then, commences the part of the bargain or stipula- 
tion intended for the Sowh. From 1833 untii then 
the tariff interest will have had the duties mostly 
above 20 per cent. and not until then will the maxi- 
mum duty, not to exceed 20 per cent. become fixed. 
It will be hard, indeed, if it shall continue a com- 
promise uniil one party gets all their share of the 
bargain, and immediately cease to be a compromise, 
and become a mere ord‘nary statute, subject and 
liable, like all other statutes, to be repealed, as 
soon as the period arrives, by itsown limitations, 
for the other party to derive from it a benefit. 
This truly will be yielding to the protective gentle- 
men’s construction both the big and the little end 
of the bargain. A part of the very bargain was, 
that the excessive protection should be gradually 
reduced only for nine years, and then not exceed a 
given rate of 20 per cent. Will gentlemen now 
say that they willenjoy this excess of protection 
above 20 per cent. for these nine years, gradually 
reduced only, and then, as soon as the reduction 
falls to 20 per cent. that they will repeal the act 
and pass a new ac’ to suit their cupidity—to go 
back, if they p'ease, tothe highest rates of duty, 
and that duty laid on what articles they p!ease? If 
this is what they mean by saying this is no com- 
promise, I agree with them, and admit that, in this 
sens*, it will mean for them to take all and Icave 
nothing for us! 

The act of 1832 was an ordinary act of legisla- 
tion, liable to repval at any time, but containing no 
limitation of time for its operation. Taat act is 
the basis of this act of March 2, 1833, commonly 
called the “compromise act.” Both acts continue 
on until repealed, in whole or in part. 

The Ist and 21 sections of the act of March 2, 
1833, fix ‘he duties on certain articles named in the 
ac! of 1832 at 29 percent from and after the 30th 
day of June, 1842. 

Section 34 enacts that all daties shall be cash du- 
ties “‘frem and after the 30th day of Jane, 1842;” 
that “such duties shall be laid for the purpose of 
raising such revenue as may be necessary to an 
economical administration of the Government,” 
from and after that day, and it establishes the home 
valuation after that day. 

S-ction 5th makes certain articles free “from and 
afer that day;” prescribes on what articles duties 
are to be lait after 30th June, 1842; and provides 
that the duties on no articles shal! exceed 20 per 
cent. ‘from and after” that day. 

Section 6th shows that the act contemplates its 
restrictions in some respects to operate after 30th 
June, 1842. 


Here, then, we see that this act is but a modifi- 





ca’‘ion and continuation of the act cf 1832. No 
new legislation is necessary afier June, 1842, io 
consequence of any expiration or suspension of 
these jaws. If let alone, they will work out their 
own provisions. They do not necessarily require 
any renewal or change or additional enactment 
whatever. And the duties laid by these laws are 
sutticie tin ordinary times, when unusual causes 
do not obstruct trade, to supply revenue for an eco- 
nomical administration of the Government. There 
is no necessity for your disturbing the act for rea- 
son of any defect in it, or that it will not conunue 
to operate. 

The extent and limitationsof the act are well 


defined by the Secretary of the Treasury’s report: 

“What, then, are those stipulations or restrictions? 

“1. The first seems to be, that a reduction, by instalments, of 
the former rate of duties, when exceeding twenty per cent. 
should forthwith commence, and continue uninterrupted until 
July Ist, 1842; so that when that period arrives, no duties what- 
ever should exceed twenty per cent. The leading section of 
the act isexplicit upon this point. Hence, to defer or repeal, as 
some have proposed, the two reductions now remaining, and 
which are to take effect in 1842, would keep many duties higher 
than tweaty percent. and thus be in direct violation of this ge- 
neral provision. But if these last reductions should create a 
deficiency in the revenue, the 6th section of the act would allow 
it to be supplied in a different way, because this section provides 
that, in such an event, nothing contained in the law shall | na 
vent ‘aliering the rates of duty on articles which, by the afore. 
said act of i4th July, 1832, are subject to a less duty than twenty 

ver cent. 
: “2. It will be seen, however, that this provision contains a se- 
cond restriction by limiting any revision made before 1842 for 
an increase of the tariff to only such articles as pay a less duty 
than twenty per cent 

“3, The next and third restriction on a revision is, that though 
one may be made before 1842, for purposes of revenue, if, when 
increasing the duties, it be confined to articles paying Jess than 
twenty per cent.; yet it should not raise the tariff on those 
above that rate, even for revenue—much less, probably, for 
any other purpose. The close of the 6th section seems to be 
express, that the duty on articles paying a less rate than twen- 
ty per cent. if changed before 1842,shall be altered ‘in such 
manner as not to exceed that rate.’ 

“What would be deemed the proper disposition of this limita- 
tion, if a duty of twenty per cent on all imports would not 
yield sufficient for the legitimate purposes of revenue, must 
be settled when the case siiall arise. But it is believed that, 
with proper economy, there is no likelihood of sucha case ever 
occurring in a period of peace 

“4. Another restriction supposed to have been intended is, 
that if a revision be made to operate after June 30, 1842, instead 
of before, still, a3 a general rule, none of the duties shal/ be then 
raised above twenty per cent. Thus the close of the 5th sec- 
tion provides that ‘all imports, on which the Ist section of this 
act may operate, and all articles now admitted to entry free 
from duty, er paying a less rate of duty than twenty per cent. 
ad valorem, before the said 30:h of June, 1842, from and after 
thatday may be admitted to entry, subject to such duty, not 
exceeding twenty per cent.ad valorem, as shalibe provided 
by law. A change could then be made, at pleasure, from twen- 
ty percent. downwards, to entire freedom from any impost; 
but ne increase was to be permitted to gv above thatrate. In- 
deed, the inference would seem to be, that the compromise was 
intended to prevent any duties from being assessed, even after 
1842, exclusively (or the purpose of distribution, or protection, 
whether below or above twenty percent.in amount; hecause a 
clause in the 3d section provides that, alter 1£42, ‘duties shall be 
laid for the purpose o raising such revenue as may be neces- 
sary to an economical administration of the Government,’ but 
is silent as to recognising or sanctioning an authority to do it 
for any other purpose. The raising such arevenue was the 
great object of granting any power in the Constitution to la 
taxes andimposts. And it would be difficultto find, in a limi- 
ted grant of powers, like what is contained in that instrument, 
for laying imposts, a warrant to impose them for other and dis- 
tinct objects; and especially if the operation ofsuch a measure, 
apparently underan assumed authority,and on a subject so 
delicateand momentous to mankindas taxation, should tend to 
enrich particular Classes or sections at the expense of others. 
In truth, the tariff is as much a system of taxation as a land tax, 
astamp tax, ora direct tax ofany kind; andis chiefly distin- 
guishable from them by being more subtle and leas obnoxious 
in its form. The confining of all duties, hereafter, toa low 
rate, was, therefore, desirable tothe great mass ofthe people, 
because it wae confining taxes to a low rate. It was further sup- 
posed, without doubt, that, though comparatively low, they 
would yield, with the other ordinary receipts, an ample supply 
of revenue} for such an ‘economical! administration’ as is con- 
tompionen by this section of the act. oe 

“itis also — that many sound principles of political 
economy, and a mutual desire to arrange permanently the tariff 
controversy, united to persuade Congress rot only to reduce the 
daues lower, but to providethat they should always be kept 
lo-vrer.” It musthave been foreseen that this would avoid the 
useless vacillation, ifnot folly, of first diminishing all the duties 
to twenty per cent. by 1842, witha view, afterwards, of oe 
immediately raising themabove it. It was obvious, too, that, 
by keeping the imposts more reduced, the tariff would operate 
more advantageously to free trade, and the procuremeutot re- 
ciprocal favors abroad. By confining, in eubstance, any futwe 
change to pepers ofreyenue alone, and within twenty per 
cent. instead ofa wide range of thirty, fifty, eighty, and even 
more, at times eer neg in practic, and frequently for pro- 
tection, it would’ likewise impart greater ency and pros- 
perity evento manufacturing, and, with that, to all other de- 
scriptions of industry, It is wellknown, from recent experi- 
ence, tha tsuch stability in our system of duties would be better 
for hom anhoume, as wll ate merchant and Ge omen 
nity at large, even a higher rate, exposed to f 
changes; because, in the former case, intelligence and foresight 
could make more accurate calculations for the future; a more 
uniform thrifi, amore regular reward to pian» anda r 
tone of moral feeling, would every where take the pane con- 
stant fluctuations, mere gambling speculations, and a dangerous 
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i from renewed hopes of high profits, often so very 
‘aitecious. Business and the currency would then be steady, 
and be regulated, asthey should be, rather by the great laws of 
trade than by banks or poliicians. Nor is this permanency 
injurious to the laborer and artisan any more than to others, as 
all trades and regions of this country are opent to enterprise; and 
a larger share here than abroad of the income in any one branch 
of business mustand should uniformly go to wages rather than 

ital, or the workman will, underour free instivutions, quit 

jt for more lucrativeemployment. On the contrary, if an unu- 
sually large sliare go to him for atime, in any particular pursuit 
or place, others will soon rush in, participate, and reduce it, 
by competition, evea below the average. Unifurmity and stea- 
diness, are, therefore, not injurious to any, though engaged in 
labor or manufactures; but useiulto all, except the mere specu- 
lating classes. aes ete : 

“Two other restrictions exist in the 3d sectien of the compro- 
mise act, which seem to have been intended more especially for 
the benefit of the manufacturers and of the revenue. 

“5, One is, that afier June, 1842, ‘all duties on imports shall 
be collected in ready money; and all credits now allowed by law 
in the payment of duties, shall be, and hereby are, abolished.’ 
This was regarded, at that time, as a change likely to be very 
favorable to the manufacturing class, by making the twenty per 
cent. in cash operate, virtually, as a higher protection than 
twenty per cent. on a credit (as now) of three and six months 
without interest. In point of fact, it was, also, a provision pro- 

hetic as 10 evils to come under an excessive credit system, 
and will be possessed of much importance in curing them, and 
in securing the Government, and, through it, the community at 
large, against losses, by credit to merchants for duties, and by 
defaults of collectors, district attorneys, and marshals, caused 
by indulgence from them in collecting bonds for duties. After 
June, 1842, the importers of goods will, in this respect, stand on 
the same foundation with the purchasers of public lands. While 
no complaint can then be made by either of favor or discrimina- 
tion, the revenue will thus be rendered much safer, and public 
and private morality improved, by the removal of one great 
source of speculation and bankruptcy. 

“6, The other restraint requires the duty, after 1842, to be im- 
posed on the value of the merchandise ‘ai the port where the 
same shall be entered.’ This will render the twenty per cent. 
etill more impo: tant to both the manufacturers and the revenue, 
by being more secure against frauds and evasions, and being 
another virtual increase of duty on the same articles, as the lat- 
ter are usually worth much more here than abroad. Whether 
the value of them here being not uniform at different porta, 
would, if taken as the guide in assessing the duty, be justly open 
to any constitutional objection, it is not deemed appropriate on 
this occasion to discuss. From these various considerations, 
the following deductions are made: 

“that the present tariff laws should be as little disturbed by 
any revision as possible, consistent with the public wants, and 
an adherence to sound principles; that changes should be made 
chiefly, if not solely, for purposes of revenue; that these changes, 
when raising the duty, whether operating before or after July 1, 
1842, should, as a general rule, be confined to articles not paying 
a duty as high as twenty per cent.; that, except in extreme cases, 
it should never raise them above that rate; and, lastly, that the 
existing provisions for the payment of duties in cash, and the 
assessment of them on the value of the merchandise at the 
port of entry, after 1842, are too important to be disregarded.”’ 

By the act of 1832— 

Ist. Certain articles were taxed above 20 per 
cent. 

2d. Certain articles were taxed below 20 per 
cent. 

3d. Certain articles were made free. 

4th. The duties above and below 20 per cent. 
were laid almost entirely upon the protected ar- 
ticles. : 

5:h. The articles made free were chiefly, almost 
wholly, of the unprotected class, or luxuries. 

By the act of 1833— 

Ist. The duties above 20 per cent. are to be re- 
duced by June, 1842, to 20 per cent. 

Qi. Certain specified articles, entirely of the un- 
protected class, are made free. 

. 31. The duties on no articles, excep! those pay- 
ing less than 20 per cent. should be increased prior 
to June, 1842, and those duties should be increased 
to 20 per cent. only. 

4th. The duties on no articles whatever shall, after 
June, 1842, be raised above 20 per cent. 

5th. After June, 1842, the duties on all imports 
on which the lit section operates, on all articles 
then admitted free, and on all payiag less than 20 
per cent. may be laid as high as, but no higher, than 
20 ‘per cent. 

6th. After June, 1842, all duties shall be laid for 
the purpose of raising such revenue as may be ne: 
cessary to an economical administration of the Go- 
vernment. 

And this last is the great and leading principle 
gained by the anti-tariff party in the compromise: 
ist. A tariff for revenue only; 2d. Only so much 
revenue as is necessary to an economical adminis- 
tration of the Government. 

Such, sir, are the great leading features and prin- 
ciples of the great compromise of 1833. 

By these features we can easily distizguish the 
dividing lines between the North and the Youth in 

1833. Here we can see ihat neither party got nor 
lostall. By the debates of that period you can 


wsily find the extreme ts for which the respec- 
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The resolution of Mr. Hayne, who was truly the 
champion of the South, and his able commentary 
upon it, show you what the anti-tariff party con- 
tended for and against: 

Ist. For a tariff for revenue. 

2d. For the reduction of revenue to the wants of 
the Government. 

3d. Against the constitutionality of a tariff for 
protection per se; admitting, however, the power et 
discriminating duties for revenue, but contending 
for an eqgal:zation of duties upon the protected and 
unprotec¥@@ class of articles. 

See volume 8ih, part Ist, of Congressional de- 
bates of 183] and 1832: 

“Monday, January 16.—The Senate took up the following 
resolution, submitted by Mr. Clay on the 10th instant: 

“Resolved, That the existing duties upon articles imported 
from foreign countries, and not coming into competition with 
similar arucies made or produced within the United States, 
ought to be forthwith abolished, except the duties upon wines 
and silks, and that those ought to be reduce:!; and that the Com- 
mittee on Finance be instructed to report a bill accordingly. 

“Mr. Hayne moved the following modification of the reso- 
lution: 

“Strike eut all after the word ‘countries,’ and insert as fol- 
lows: ‘be so reduced that the amount of the public revenue shall 
be sufficient to defray the expenses of Government according to 
their present scale, after the payment of the public debt; and 
that, allowing a reasonable time for the gradual! reduction of the 
present high duties on the articles coming into competition 
with similar articles made or produced within the United 
States, the dutics shall be ultimately equalized, so that the duty 
on no article shall, as compared with the value of that article, 
vary materially from the generalaverage.’ ” 

Such were the rival propositions; and reference 
to the speech of Mr. Clay, atthe time, will show 
the policy which the tariff party contended for. 
January 11, 1833, he said: 

“Although it may be impracticable to say what the exact 
amount of the public revenue should be for the future, and what 
would be the precise produce of any given system of impusis, 
we may safely assume thatthe revenue may now be reduced, 
and considerably reduced. This reduction may be effected in 
various ways, and on different principles. Only three modes 
shall now be noticed: 

“Ist. Toreduce the dutics on all articles in the same ratio, 
without regard to the principle of protection. 

“2d. To retain them on unprotected articles, and augment 
them on the protected articles, 

“And, 3d. To abolish and reduce the duties on unprotected 
articles, retaining and enforcing the faithful collection of those 
on the protected articles.” 


The first two modes he opposed, and the third he 
supported as equitable and reasonable; taking par- 
ticular care not to notice or debate, however, a 
fourth mode—to abolisk and reduce the duties on the 
protected articles, and to retain, and, if necessary, lo 
augment the duties on the unprotected articles, or 
“luxuries,” as they are now called—ithe modes for 
which the South contended. 

The compromise retained but reduced the duties 
on the protected articles, and made, contrary to 
the will of the South, most of the unprotected ar- 
ticles or luxuries free. 

Then gentlemen of the tariff party resisted the 
duties upon “luxuries” in order to retain those on 
the protected articles. Now they wish to tax noth- 
ing so much as “luxuries.” Is it their object now 
to lay a tax on luxuries in order to have a pretext 
for increasing the duties on the necessaries of life? 
Sir, can any man read the letter and spirit of the 
compromise act and not see tha! this must be the 
object of those who understand its letter and spirit? 
Does not every eye see that there is a certain relation 
kept up throughout the positions assumed, the de- 
bates, and the acts of 1832 and 1833 themselves, 
between the protected and the unprotected articles? 
Will it not be, then, simply a question of the single 


protected articles are taxed only so much, while luru- 
ries, or unprotected articles, are free, how much shall 
the duties on protected articl+s be increased when lucu- 
vies become taxed? If we, of the minority, consent to 
disturb the tariff on luxuries, do you suppose we will 
be allowed to stop there? May not, wil! not gentle- 
men insist upon carrying out the compromise act,and 
preserving and continuing hese relations established 
by the act between protected and unprotected arti- 
cles? Sir, the moment that gentlemen began to 
talk even of duties on “luxuries,” did we not see 
the resolution proposed to be offerec by the gentle- 
man from Verment, [Mr. Eveazrr,] and did we 
not see the pin bill? If we consent to disturb the 
compromise, where shall we stop—what security 
have we that a majority will stop atall? Give up, 
yield to the first inroad on this act, and you will 
be stuck fall of pins! 

{Here Mr. Wise was interrupted in his remarks 
dy Mr. Stanty.) , 


rule of three with protection gentlemen—that, if 
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Mr. Wise continued. Sir, some gentlemen un- 
certake to shear wolves. [wilt oot. 1 will wait 
until Lam obliged to contead with a superior foice 
before I fight. [ will fight this tant majority shy. 
I will retreat, sir, as our faibers didin the Revolg- 
tion—barefooted first, before | wi lerappie with a 
majority tempted by every interest to pui me to the 
slaugh'er with at quarters. ‘That majority, con- 
sisting of meinbers of all partees, is now alive ane 
waiching for us in the minorily to touch “lururies,* 
and our only hope against prvtective duties is to 
contend at once for the first great principle esta- 
blished by the act itself—‘not to disturb the compro- 
mise without an actual and unavoidable necessity.” 
We have this gian' majority bound now only by 
the shreds of faith; they are weak enough, we ail 
know, and they shali not be unbound with my con- 
sent. I fear the beast of a proteciive tariff, and 
amno Van Amburgh, to be thrown into a cage of 
lions and tigers! Other gentlemen may risk the 
fangs and teeth of a wild majority—tI will not. 

By the compromise we vbiained somewhat of 
approximation to equalization of duties on pro- 
tected and unprotected articles. And whether the 
act of last session—the jourteen sections of the 
Senate—were in conformity etiher to the letter or 
spirit of the compromise act, let the world decide. 
Will the gentieman from North Carolina (Mr. 
STaN ty] say these sections were in accordance with 
the compromise act? No. And yet we were then 
told the same thing—that nobody desired to disturb 
the compromi:c! . 

{Here Mr. Srancy rose and said ‘the had no o- 
jection to say that those sections were in accord- 
ance with the compromise.” 

Mr. Wise. Then the gentleman’s understand- 
ing of tre compromise is wholly different from 
mine. Whatis the compromise? That no aiticle, 
either before or after the 30th of June, 1842, shail 
be taxed more than 20 per cent What were the 
provisions of these sections? That silk and worsted 
goods, and bleached and unbleached linens, should 
Le taxed from 5 to 25, and even as high, in some 
instances, as 50 per ceni,! Does the gentleman 
deny this? 1 know the act was exceedingly com- 
plex; it named no duty; it employed, ingeniously 
enough, a great deal of circumlocauon; but I have 
expositions of its mode of operatien, from from the 
most enlightened merchants and iron the Comp- 
troller of the Treasury. Genilemen and i—all say, 
they mean to carry out ihe compromise; but, sir, 

we understand it differently—there is the rab! Gen- 
tlemea and I do not mean the same thing. For 
example, sir, that bill contained a direct protection 
of Kentucky cotton bagging—a protection which 
was aimed at in 1832, and withdrawn by the act 
of 1833; and yet it was inserted in these sections 
as periectly consistent with the compromise. I re- 
fer gentlemen to the same speech of Mr. Clay, in 
1832: 


“The success of the American manufacture of cotton bag 
ging has been such as that, by furnishing a better and cheaper 
article, the bagging of Inverness and Dundee has been almost 
excluded ‘rom the consumption of the States bordering on the 
Mississippi andits tributaries. There has not yet been suffi- 
cient time to fabricate and transport the article in ne 
quantities from the Western .States to the Fonthern Atlantic 
States, which, therefore, have been a! most exclusively eupplied 
from the Scottish manufactories. The payment of the duties 
is evaded by the introduction of the fcreign fabric, uoder the 
name of burlaps, or some other mercantile phrase, and, instead 
of paying five cents the equaie yard, itis entered with a duty of 
only fifteen percent.ad valorem. ‘That this practice prevails, 
is demonstrated by the Treasury report of the duties on cotton 
bagging for the years 1628, 1529. and 1830. During the first 
year, the amount was 137,506 dollars; the second, 106,068 dol- 
jars; and the third, it sunk down to 14,141 dollars!” ' 

So, sir, my friend from South Caroliaa [Mr. 
Tuompson] can here see that it is no new idea to 
erciude bleached and unbleached linens in order to 
afford protection to the agricultural products of 
either cotton or hemp, by increasing the consump- 
tion of the fabrics of either. The same idea was 
faithfully pressed by the protective party in 1832; 
and itis the same protective idea still, whether ap- 
plied to hemp of Kentucky or cotton of South Ca- 
rolina. . ; 

[Mr. Tompson replied. He had said that he 
had no doubt that the prohibition of foreign linen 
would increase the consumption of cotton fabries 
which would be substituted, but that he would 
neither vote for a prohibitory nor protective daty 
upon linens; first, he would not because he be- 


lieved it unconstitutional, and he would not vote 
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for a measure which he thought uanconstitational, 
for any paliry benefit to his own section, nor wouid 
he, for any present benefit to his own particular 
staple, recognise the protective principle which, 
in its general operation, would infinitely counter- 
vail the benefit of a small increase of consumption 
of cotton.) 

Mr. Wise. I understood the gentleman not to 
intend to vote for protection to co!ton in this sense, 
bat [could not so well understand why the idea was 
so elaborated by him, and why cotton fabrics were 
praised as so much “prettier” than silks. I give 
this principle of protection—this provision of the 
fourteen sectioas passed in the Senate jast session 
to tax bleached and unbleached linens of Russia 
and Scotland, in order to exclude “burlaps,” &c. 
from competitign with American hemp—this old 
and not odd idea of 1832 again revived at this time, 
when the cry is now only to tax luxuries —as an exam- 
ple merely of the understanding of some gentlemen of 
how the compromise act is to be carried owt! Sir, it 
ouly shows that this thing of carrying out this act 
is a complex and intricate question—i! is an edged 
tool, and we of the minority are treading upon 
barning ploughshares every siep we take in taxing 
ducuries. This mode of carrying out the compro- 
mise—of not disturbing the compromise, has made 
me distrustful and disinclined to touch the subject 
of the tariff at alli—has determined me to meet the 
aitemptat the threshold, to “take the ball at the first 
hop.” 

Besides, sir, the compromise act provides express- 
ly on what articles the cuties shall be laid prior to 
June, 1842, in case of excess or deficiency of reve- 
nue. Whatare they? See section 6th of the act, 
which provides that, ‘in the coptingency either of 
excess or deficiency of revenue,” an aci may be 
passed prior to the 30th day of June, 1842, “alter- 
ing the rates of duties on articles which, by the act 
of 1832, are subject to a less rate of duty than 20 
per centum ad valorem,” in such manner as pot 
to exceed that rate, and “‘so as to adjust the revenue 
to either of the said contingencies.” 

By the report of the Secretary already quot_d— 
page second—we see also that the second limitation 
of the compromise is that there shall be no altera- 
tion of duties prior to June, 1842, except upon the 
articles named in this section—to wit, the articles 
subject by the aot of 1832 to a less rate of duty than 
20 per centum ad valorem. 

What are those articles? See the act of 1832. 
The list is too long to quote, but many of these ar- 
ticles are of the protected class, and if we touch 
silks and wines, what is to prevent an increase of 
duties not exceeding 20 per centum ad valorem on 
the whole of these protected articies?’ Did not the 
resolution of inquiry proposed by the gentleman 
from Vermont (Mr. Evererr] point directly to 
that? I feared it did sir, and, therefore, objected to 
its reception. 

Again: The duties proposed even upon wines and 
silks and bleached and unbleached linens, &c. in- 
volve protection aud the whole subject of counter- 
vailing duties, and violate the compromise act. 

The 4th section of the act provides expressly 
that “bleached and unbleached linens, table linen, 
linen napkins, and linen cambrics, and worsted 
stuff goods, shawls, and other manufactures of silk 
and worsted, manufactures of silk, or of which 
silk shall be the component material of chief value, 
coming from this side of the Cape of Good Hope, 
except sewing silk, shall, until the 30th of June, 
1842, be admitted to enter free from duty.” Yet 
the act of last session proposed to tax some of 
these very articles as high as 25, and even 50 per 
cent.! 

But, sir, I wish to examine a moment the subject 
of duties on French wines and silks, especially as 
connected with our staples of tobacco and cotton. 

On this subject, sir, 1 am for “letting well enough 
alone.” I do not know how it is with the pipe and 
segar tobacco of Maryland—the kite-fooi of my 
friend, (Mr. Jewirer,) but the old James river 
weed, the chewing tobacco of Virginia, I am told, 
was never doing better. lt never, upon the whole, 
bore a better price as compared with other articles 
of export, and our planters are doing too well to 
enter upon a@ war of countervailing duties, 
which never yet ended in any thing else but recri- 


mina'ion, making bad, even where there was any 
bad, worse. I want more light, Mr. Chairman, 
than the Tobacco Convention has ye| beamed upon 
this subject. Maryland may have cause to com- 
plain, though I am told there are more than 76 
millions of cigars imported into this country, and 
the most of them are not only manufactured of our 
tobacco, but are actually manufactured here and 
exported to get the Havana stamp before they are 
sold—ihat the enhanced value of the cigars will 
justify the exportation for importation agajg, How- 
ever this may be, and I do not vouch for WI have 
a full survey of our whole trade with France, 
which ought to be well understood before we tam- 
per with the delicate subject of counteyvailing du- 
ties. Look to it, sir, or you may lose inone way, 
and various ways, more than you gain in ar- 
other. I hold in my hand a full statistical and his- 
torical view of our commercial relations with 
France, to which I beg leave to call the attention 
of the committee. 

{Here M:. TripLerr, of Kentucky, rose and in- 
quired by whom the statement was made?] 

Mr. Wise. Iam not the author of the statement, 
bat I adopt the information it contains, and rely 
upon it as my own, until some gentleman shall 
point out an error in it. I will read it. 

“The commercial relations between France and the United 
States are based upon the terms ofthe convention of the 24th of 
June, 1522, which does not regulate the genera! duties upon mer- 
chandise, but only the discriminating over-taxes that affect on 
both sides, to the benefit of the national flag, the shipping of the 
adverse party: In relation te the respective products, no inter- 
national stipulations provide for their rates o! entry or exporta- 


tion, and it has always been referred to the general legislation 
of both nations. 

“From these, however, are excepted French wines, on one 
Pes and American long-staple cotton on the other—concessions 
1aving been reciprocally made 1n their favor by the treaty of the 
ith of July, 1831. 

“Excepting, then, these two articles, the situation as regards 
the commercial stipulations consists peony in the repeal of the 
discriminating duties imposed upon the rival flags, caused by the 
direct transportation of goods, and inthe perfect equality of ton- 
nage duties, mutually established at the identical rates of 5 
francs on one side and 94 cents on the other. 

“In Washington as well as in Paris, the grievances expressed 
by the Federal Government, directly or through its diplomatic 
agents, have a double character. 

“Some rest on a system of general recrimination against the 
French legislation of customs, and on a comparison of the ad- 
vantages derived by both countries in the course of their com- 
meycial relations. Others relate to a certain number of de- 
signated articles, such as cotton, rice, linseed, tea, indigo, and 
tobacco. 

*The United States participate in the general commercial 
movementof France in the following proportion : 
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“Therefore, the Americans, instead of taking the fourth 

yart (as asserted by their Government) of the whole of the 
rench products, only take the sixth; and France, in return, 
receives from them more than the seventh part of her whole 
imports. : 

“The year 1837, even, shows a result entirely to the reverse, 
as the United States only took the ninth part of the French ex- 
pertation, while France received from them more than the se- 
venth of her whole importation. ; 

“If compared together, the relative amounts of this double 
movement of the French commerce with the United States, dur- 
ing the period of the twelve years above stated, will be found 
to give the following results: 
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“It may be objected that the advantages which these tabular 
results seem to show in favor of France are still increased by 
the nature of the exchanged products, since those sent to France 
consist mostly of primitive materials; while France sends 


~ 


'n return a large quantity of manufactured articles. But 
itis important to notice, according to the above table, that this 
last circumstance has Jargely contributed to ensure to the Ame. 
rican exportation its almost constant and regular increase since 
twenty years; that the only decrease in the importation was jn 
1831; that, in 1837, it was 33 percent. larger than the French 
exportation, and that, from 1825 to 1838, it increased from 4] 
millions to 101; increase equal to 146.3 per cent. 

“During that time, the French exports have been submitted 
to the most abrupt variations, as well in increase as in decrease, 
From 1832 to 1833,. it went from 58 millions upto 107, to fall 
back again, in 1837, from 158 millions to 58. é 158 millions 
to which it amounted in 1836 and the 120 in 1838, but particu. 
larly the first, may be considered as unusual, being toa great 
degree the result of the extraordinary impulse given to the 
commercial iatercourse with Europe ar oe establishment of 
local banks in the different States of the Union, and the facility 
they afforded to the commerce to get rid of their own paper, 
And this pain may be considered as the source of all the los. 
ses sustained by the French commerce in the liquidation of this 
unusual exportation. And at the present time, like in 1837, 
the reaction of this system, again felt in the United States, wil] 
create, and has already created, a notable reduction in their im. 
portation from France for 1839 and 1840. Notwithstanding these 
observations, if we take as a regular term of comparison the 
amount of French exports for 1838, wesee that, since 1825 to 
the eeevens moment, it has only been increased from 94 millions 
to 120; that is, 28 per cent. 

"Moreover, the French exportation is diminishing, while that 
from America is in progress; and, though the difference in favor 
of France be still 15.8 per cent. the Americans have in fact de. 
rived more profit than the French. 

“But itis important to mention one fact, showing that the 
difference in favorof French exportatien is far from being a 
disadvautage'to the Americans; it is, that most of their products 
shipped from France for the different ports of the Union cannot 
my considered as forming part of the American imports from 

rance, 

“Indeed, if we take the amount ef the exportation of 1838, 
though a better one might be used to strengthen this argument, 
we would find that the consumption of French products, 
amounting to 120 millions of francs for a population of 12 mil- 
lions of souls, would make the annual consumption of articles 
of French industry or production by each inhabitant equal to 
12 francs, while the whole of the French exportation to Europe, 
which amounts to 293 millions of francs for a —— of 213 
millions of souls, makes the consumption of the same products 
by each inhabitant equal to only 1 franc 30 centimeg, 

“The relative wealth of the American consumer dves not af- 
ford a sufficient explanation of this very great difference. A 
sufficient reason for it cannot be found, either in the state of the 
American industry, which in factis very far from standing out 
of competition with thatof Europe, its annual production hav- 
ing been valued at no less than 300 millions of dollars. To ac- 
count, then, for this enormous difference, it is necessary to ad- 

mit, pot only (what is otherwise ascertained) that part of the 
French products aro merely deposited in the United States to 
be reshipped for other countries of the same hemisphere, such 
as Mexico, Columbia, Central Republic, Venezuela, Ecuador, 
New Grenada, &c.; but, moreover, that is done for a large 
amount. The Americans, in furnishing out of their own im’ 
ports these nations, who possess little or no navy, with an im- 
portant part ofthe products of France, have, besides thie profit of 
navigation, ali the benefit of the commerce of deposite and of 
transit, and even the gains on commercial speculation. This 
state of things is very unfavorable to France, and annihilates 
the advantages expected by her asa consequence of her trea- 
ties of commerce and navigation with the new States of South 
America. 

“Another grievance expressed by the American Government 
is based upon the assertion that ‘a duty exceeding 50 per cent. is 
levied by France upon the primitive materials coming from the 
United States.’ eo 4 

“It is easy to prove how erroneous is this calculation. 

“In 1838, France exported to the United States about sixteen 
millions of francs worth of natural products, and about one 
hundred and four millions of manufactured article; amounting 
in all to one hundred and twenty millions. The following list 
gives the principal articles, classed according to their impor- 
tance: 

‘yench Exports to the United States. 


Silk goods . 51,672,428 

Woollen goods 16,478.948 

Cotton do. 9,430,278 

Linen do. 6,001,431 63,568,085 
Wines, spirits, &c, ; . 10,496,000 
Worked kids and gloves . 6,165,000 
Vitrification . ; . 3,232,000 
Hosiery ; . . 2,211,000 
Millinery ; : . : 1,751,000 
Fruits 1 000 


“In the same year, 1835, France received from the United 
States eighty-five millions of francs worth of materials neces- 
sary to industry, and more than thirty millions worth of manu- 
factuged articles; altogether, one hundred and one millions of 
francs. The principal articles are as fullows, according to their 
importance: 

Exports from the United States to France. 


Cotton . - 78,825,000 
Tobacco . ‘ . : : 12,168,000 
Palm-leaf hats . . , ° 2,514,000 
Potashes é : : . : . 1,268,000 
Whalebones. : ° , ; . 1,106,000 
Common timber exh ie ° ‘ : 000 
Products of animals and skins : : - 861,000 
Rice. 000 


“The duties paid on the whole import, amounting to one hun- 
dred and one millions of francs, excepting a few more articles 
of no importance, were 9,817,275 francs. : 

“So that the duties imposed by the French tariff upon Ame- 
rican products, which are said to exceed 50 per cent. are, in fact, 
securing to that same tariff, lees than 10 per cent. if the 
same calculation be applied to American cotton alone, it will be 
found that the duties paid upon it, amounting to 8,714,288 francs 
are not more than 11 per cent. of its value. — 

“Jt is said also ‘that the products of America are generar 
submitted in France toan overtax of 33 per cent. compared wi 
the products of other countries;’ that, while American 


merce is thus treated by France so much more unfavorab] 
than that of other nediens, Frames is favored in the United 
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States by discriminating duties of 10 per cent. imposed up- 
on articles coming in competition with the products of Freach 
i etry. . . 

ae hom there being even the slightest appearance of dis- 
crimination in the duties imposed by the French tariff with a 
view to give to the products of any nation the preference on 
those of America, the French legislation is, on the contrary, very 
favorable to the importation from that country. . 

“For example: the rice from Carolina is charged with a 
smaller duty than the rice of any other country, even that of 
Piedmont, which for many reasons might be favored, and, how: 
ever, pays a duty of 6 francs, while the first only pays a duty of 
24 francs. 

“The duty on American cotton has been brought down to 20 
francs, without distinction of quality, while cotton from other 
countries remains submitted to duties of 25 and 30 francs. 

“American potashes pay 15 francs, and those from Rus- 
sia 18. 

“No distinction is made between the flour, the timber, the 
dying wood coming from any ports of Europe and that im- 
ported from transatlantic ports; and the duties are of no im- 
portance. ; : 

“It is the same thing for turtle shell, on which the duties 
are regulated by the same quality, varying from 174 to 25 and 
50 francs. ots 

“The same for the following articles: 


Whalebones : ° . : 30 francs, 
Fish oils : - : : - 8 do. 
Honey - ° ‘ ’ ° - 5 = do. 
Wax not worked : - : - 2 do. 
Hides . : ° : ° - 4 = do. 
Palmleaf hats, fin : : - - 75 centimes. 


Do. coarse - - . - 2 do, 

“But these articles being almost all that constitutes the direct 

exportfrom the United States to France, it is easy to judge 
whether the tariff of France deserves or not all the accusations 
charged againstit. Itissufficient to add that all differences of 
duties which were established by itin favor of French naviga- 
tion have now turned, since the convention of 1822, to the bene- 
fit of the American flag. 

“As to the objection representing the discriminating duty of 

10 per cent. levied in the United States on Chinese silks as being 
specially established in favor of French industry, andas relat- 
ing to a certain number of other foreign products brought in 
competition with thoseof France on the American inarket, it is 
proper to state that this duty only bears upon one article—the 
silks imported in the United States from countries situated on 
the other side of the Cape of Good Hope; thatit cannot be said 
to be favorable to France alone, as it is also profitable to the 
exportation of silks from ali parts of Europe, without distinc- 
tion; that it has been established less with a view of a European 
or French interest than for the protection of certain cotton ar- 
ticles manufactured ia the United States, and which could not, 
without this duty, supportthe competition with common Chi- 
nese silks. 

“Therefore, the advantage which France, whose legislation 
of customs is so favorable to the direct importation from Ame- 
rica, may find in the American market, is but the consequence 
of measures taken without regard to her interest, however use- 
f ul they may prove to her, as the price of concessions at least 
equivalent. Amongthese may be speedily classed those made 
in favor of French wines by the treaty of the 4th of July, 1831, 
for they have been bought by the renunciation (stipulated in 
that treaty) to the French claims with relation to the 8th arti- 
cle of the treaty of the 30th of April, 1803, for the cession of 
Louisiana,” and by the promise, since realized, to tring down 
the duties upon long staple cotton to equal those paid upon the 
ree of cotton directly imported on French or American 
vessels. 

“This favor even, notwithstanding the price doubly paid for it 
by France, has become more nomina] than effective, in conse- 
quence of certain measures since adopted by the Federal Go- 
vernment. 

“Among the special grievances expressed by the United 
States against France, we have already mentioned those against 
the duties levied on colton, rice, linseed, tea, indigo, and 
tobacco. It iseasy to1educethese recriminations to their pro- 
per value” 

{Here Mr. Wise concluded his remarks on the 


2d. 


Faipay, January 29, 1841. 

(Mr. Wise having taken the floor for the pur- 
pose of resuming his argument of yesterday— 

Mr. Ruerr requested him to yield it for a mo- 
ment to enable him to make an inquiry of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia. 

Mr. Wise having yielded— 

Mr. Ruerr said he had understood that the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] bad said yester- 
day that a member of the convenuon of South Ca- 
rolina (now holding a seat oa this floor) had in 
that body (so high had the excitement run) pro- 
posed a dissolution of the Union. As he (Mr. R.) 
was the only member of that conveation now on 
this floor, he supposed the gentleman must have 
referred to him. 

Mr. Wise was understood to say that he did al- 
lade to the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Ruetr;] that such was the impression then pre- 
vailing in the country, and thatif the newspapers 
at that time were to be believed, a dissolution o/ 
the Union was actually proposed or talked of in 
that convention. 

Mr. Ruerrt said that the gentleman was entirely 
misinformed. Neither he nor any other member 





* This article ensured to French shipping all the advantages 
te to the most favored nation in all the ports of the given up 
erritory. 


of the convention. ever proposed a dissolution of 
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the Union, nor was any such proposition ever 
made or discussed in the conventiou. 

Mr. Wise was understood to say he was glad he 
had made the remark, because it had afforded the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Rutt) an 
opportunity of contradicting it. He hoped, so far 
at least as South Carolina was concerned, that that 
section of the country would stand vindicated from 
the charge forever. ]} 

After this explanation, Mr. Wisk resumed. Sir, 
I left off reading yesterday when J came to the 
special grievances complained of against France. 
I will proceed to read—commencing, where I left 
off, with cotton: 


“Cotion.—The difference of 5 francs in the duties, which is 
complained of by the Federal Goverment, is but a just com- 
pensation for the greater value of American cotton compared 
with that of Turkey and Egypt. This difference has not at all 
been established with a view to protect one kind more than the 
other; and the results show it. 

“Though submitted to higher duties, (the difference being 
formerly 25 francs,) the importation of American cotton has in- 
creased in fifteen years (1818 to 1832) from 7,659,400 kilo- 
grammes to 27,333,000; and since the royal ordinance of the 
16th of June, 1832, has reduced the ‘difference to 5 francs, the 
amountof American cotton importation has increased in six 
years 15,396,000 kilogrammes; that is, more than one-third, 
having gone up in 1833 to 43,780,000 kilogrammes, while from 
1825 to 1838 the importation of Egyptian cotton went down from 
7,665,000 to 2,362,178 kilogrammes. 

“But a most important fact to notice is, that the difference of 
duties in favor of Egyptian cotton exists only when brought on 
French ships, and of this the Federal Government has no right 
to complain, when the equality of duties stipulated in the con 
vention of 1822 bears exclusively on the importation under 
both flags of international product. As to the duties levied on 
Egyptian cotton when imported in vessels of other nations, even 
those of Egypt, they are established in such a way as to consti- 
tute a premium of five francs in favor of the same product 
from America when broughton American vessels. 


“It must be said, also, that certain circumstances, some per- 
manent, some temporary, such ay on One part, the competition 
created b, American planters with each other, the progress of 
cultivation, and, according to General Cass, the progressive 
diminution of prices, which must be the consequence of it; 
and, on the other, the unusual state of Egypt, and the want of 
extension in the cultivation of that country, paralyzed as it is 
by a monopoly, leaving no hope for a dimirution in the prices 
equivalent to that which must take place in America—all these 
circumstances must necessarily ensure to the United States the 
largest share in the supply of cotton for the French market. 
The truth of this is fully ascertained by the following results: 
“The proportion of American cotton used in “the French con. 

sumption is estimated at about . : : - 7 
That from the East : - . : - 10 
And that from other countries, including places ofdeposite 3 

; J 100 

“This shows how little America has to complain of the com- 
petition from Egyptian cotton, and how little reason there 
should be to take away the entirely nominal advantage which is 
left to this cotton, since (to realize the promise made jn the 
treaty of 1531) the duties levied on American cotton have been 
reduced from 40 francs to 20. 

“Rieg.—As regards this article, ihe American recriminations 
are really incomprehensible—the tariff being altogether favo- 
rable to the American product. 

Rice coming from the port where first shipped pays, if from 


the United States - . fr. 2.50 
If from European ports : é 4.00 
from place of deposite - - . . + «een 
from Piedmont, direet by land 6.00 


on foreign vessels - . . ‘ ° 9.00 

“This renders it evident that the Carolina rice is greatly pro- 

ected, if compared with that from other countries, even when 
bought on Freuch vessels. 

“ Linseed.—This article has never been of any importunce in 
the commerce of France with the United States. Besides, the 
duty of S5francs formerly levied upon this product, no matter 
what country it came from, (excepting, however, a small qaaa- 
tity brought from Russia for seed, which was slightly favored, ) 
has been reduced by the law of the 2d of July, 1836, to | franc 
when imported on French or American vessels, and tol franc 
and ahalf when brought on all other foreign ships from any 
country, without distinction. 

“Tea and Indigo.—These two articles are also of very little 
consequence in the commerce of the two nations. In 1 the 
quantity of tea brought te France from the United States was 
but 1,000 kilogrammes, ‘he whole value being less than 20,000 
francs. Of indigo, the importation does not exceed 6 or 7 hun- 
dred kilogrammes a year. 

“Tobacco.—The recriminations addressed by the Americans 
against the monopoly exercised by the French administration 
touch direclly the right possessed by all nations of regulating as 
they choose the elements of their internal revenue. If such 
pretensions were admitted upon one point, there would be no 
means, no reason to repel them onany other. To-day, the sub- 
ject isthe monopoly of tobacco; to morrow, it would be munici- 
pal taxes, &c. and the internal economy of France, as well as 
all measures calculated toact directly on the conditions and the 
regulations of exotic producis, would become the basis or the 
pretext of constant and endless aggressions. 


ae principle, these recriminations must be expressly de- 
clined. 

“But, even laying aside this peremptory consideration, the 
complaint of American planters cannot sustain discussion. The 
duty imposed upon foreign tobacco by the monopoly being, af- 
ter all, in whatever form it may be levied, but a duty of con- 
sumption, the legitimacy of which is acknowledged, what re- 
mains to be examined is, how far it restraios the consumption 
of foreign product, in the interest of which it is incriminated. 

“The nature of the tobacco manufactured by the Regie being 

ntended for different classes of consumers, the inferior quali- 
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ties are composed of the indigenous product, while all the supe 

rior qualities are manufactured with the mixture of American 
tobacco. The increase of prices created by the duties has no 
r. stric' ing action on the habits of rich consumers, for whom 
the tobacco from the United States is particularly designed. 
There is then, in fact, no loss for these qualities, constituting 
almost the whole of the American propuct. As to the inferior 
quality, which is produced in the United States as well as in 
France, it would be difficult to conceive how the Americans 
could claim from France a protection for their tmterest, when 
thatsame proiection would oblige France to the sacrifice of her 
own interest at home. 

“A proof that there is no loss to the United States is, that the 
consumption of their tobacco, which forme the four-fith of the 
whole of the Freach imports of foreign tobacco, is in. progress; 
the amount of the importation of 1837, which was the largest 
one, having been exceeded by that 1838, as will be seen by the 
following table, which gives the imports in France of foreign 
tobacco as well from the United States as from other countries, 
from 1828 to 1838: 


From the United States. From other ceuntries. 


Years. Kilogrammes. Kilegrammes. 
1828 952,851 87,232 
1829 . 1,000,421 340,703 
1830 ° : 4,645,288 184,668 
1831 : 270,162 1,086 
1832 - . 2,6 53,936 2,389 
1833 : . 1,493,221 34 304 
1834 . . 2,792,150 129,518 
1885 4 fs 2,227 965 $33,989 
1836 . . 2,747,819 347,799 
1887 ° - 41,828,222 1, 135,815 
1838 a 5,290, 750 129.819 


“Ltis said that the American tobacco does not find under the 
French legistation sufficient conditions of equality for its sale. 

“It is hardly necessary to answer this assertion otherwise than 
by noticing that the agents of the French administration, coming 
inthe American market with the buyers trom all countries, pay 
the same price as the others, and necessarily contribute to 
maintain these prices by their competition, especially when it 
is known that the wants of France, which can be estimated tn 
advance, increase every year in an obvious proportion, with the 
exception of a slight variation, which is in no way a conse- 
quence of the monopoly 

“But still, we can show that the monopoly, far from restrain- 
ing the saleof American tobacco in the French consumption, 
is, on the contrarv, favorable to it If we suppose for one mo 
ment that this monopoly be abandoned, it must be compensated 
by the creation of new custom-house duties, causing the tobac 
co tobe placed on an equal footing with all other foreign articles 
of consumption, and consequently submitting the supplying to 
all the chances of commercial competition. Tobaceo would be 
like tea, pepper, cinnamon, indigo, &c. The American 
plonter would findin the French market numerous competitors 
opposing his prices and conditions, instead of the present con 
stant and regular issue offered to him by the enlightened prefe 
rence given to him by the administration. Moreover, the 
extinction of the monopoly would enable the French 
planter to produce indigenous tobacco, diminishing, so much, 
the consumption of foreign product. In all conscience, can the 
American planter wish for such a change? 

“Finally, a last complaint is made by the Government o 
the United States relating to the navigation between the two 
countries. Its substance may be expressedin the following 
words: 

“tas regards the navig¢iion, the tonnage duty of 5 francs, 
viz’ 94 cents, established by the convention of 1822 upen 
United States vessels in France and upon French vessels tn the 
United States, throws inthe hands of third nations all the bene- 
fit of the transportation between the two countries, because the 
flags of those nations paying but4 frances 12 centimes conse 
quently derive a profit of 88 centimes, and enjoy in the United 
States the advantage ofa free entry.’ 

“To answer thia complaint, it will be sufficient to designate 
the consequences of the Convention of the 24th Jane, 1822, the 
stipulations of which regulate the telationa of navigation be 
tween France and the United States But, for a better apprect- 
ation of the effects of the convention on navigation, it may be 
useful to glance over the effects produced in this respect by the 
different regulafionsat previous times. 

“Three distinct periods have preceded the one regulated by 
the convention of 1822. 

“The first period, during which the French flag paid an over- 
tax in America while the flag ofthe United States paid none 
in France, was that which preceded the Jaw of the 28th April, 
1816. If, duringthat period, the United States enjoyed alone 
the profit of the transportation between the two countries, it 
was owing not only to the regulations then established on both 
sides, but especially tothe state of war and the laws of block. 
ade. Therefore,no comparison can be based upon the period 
of the French empire, and the Americans were wrong to con- 
sider, then, as an acquired right, the exclusive advantage of 
transportation, when they possessed it only in fact,andasaneu r | 
power. As for the two years, 1814 and 1815, the French navy 
was not yet organized—they cannot, then, be taken as a term 
of comparison. 

“The second period—that which mamediately followed the 
law of the 2th April, 1216—is the only one that can be taken as 
astarting point. for with it began a more regular order of 
things. It established, in principle, a difference of duties in 
favor of the French flag for the importation of foreign products, 
not ineluding, however, in this system, the French exports pro- 
per. Under that ‘regime’ of discriminating duties, the share 
of France in the transportation increased yearly. This share, 
which was nothing previous to that period, amounted, at the 
and of 1817, to ome-sirth of the whole transportation; in 
1813 it was one-fourth; and in 1819 nearly one third. 

“Phe third period was that of the reprisals, by which France 
was obliged to anawer the aggressions of the United States—the 
last 5 months of 1820. the year 1821 and the first 9 months of 
1822. The year 1821 ia the only one that offers complete te- 
sults. During that year, the share of France was a little more 
than one-seventh, that of the United States a little less than two- 
sevenths, the remnant to the other flags. 

“During the period regulated by the convention of 1822, 
France obtained the first year (1823) buta little less than one® 
twentieth; but the event of a war with Spain must have ha: 
an influence on this result: the year 1924, free from it shows a 
slight increase. , 

“The following table shows the relative shares of both coun. 
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“jes, andthat of the other flags, in tonnage, between France 
andthe Unived States, from 1825 to 1838: hc 


Proportion per cent. 























Years. Amount} ——— sesso esteem fasted 
of genera. Share of each flag in the 
tonnage. general tonnage. 

French | Amer’n | Others. |Aggre’e. 

Tons. / 
1825 106,654) 13 S7 | <i 100 
1826 1$1,20) 10.4) 89 6, 100 

Mean for 10 ) | 

m. from 172,000 12 8 | 4 100 

027 to 3b j 
1737 210,338} 17.5) 788 47 100 
1838 232,131} 13 | 8& | 2 | 100 


a 








“@o that in a tonnage, which in 1838 is nearly treble of what it 
was in 1816, having increased from 86,842 tons to 232,136, the 
proportion which can be considered as the usual sliare all. wed 
to Fraoce by the convention of 1822 is but 12 to 13 per cent. that 
is, about one-eighth of the whole transportation; the remnant be- 
longing almost entirely to the United States. 

“This convention has, therefore, made the situation of the 
French flag worse than it was under the influence of the law of 
1816, and even worse than in the time of the reprisals, though 
the object of this convention was, as it was said in iis preamble, 
to regulate the relations of commerce and navigatiou of the 
two nations in a manner RECIPROCALLY udvaniageous and 
satisfactory. But this is the more worthy of consideration, be- 
cause the sacrifices imposed by this treaty to French navigation 
did not find any compensation that could be taken in account, in 
the condition made to French products, since this condition was 
not a consequence of the stipulations of 1822, and was only, as it 
has been proved before, the price of subsequent Concessions, at 
least equal to, or merely the result of general measures taken 
without regard for French interests. . . 

“Yet there ie another element of the question of navigation 
which it is important not to neglect, in order to get &@ just esti- 
mate of the damages sustained by France in this respect: it is 
the nature of the products entering into the mutual commerce, 
and the share that seems to be assigned from the capacity of 
these products to each party, in the respective navigation, not. 
withstanding the reciprocity which is the aim of the conven- 
tion. 

“The Federal Government pretended that the tonnage te- 
quired for the transportation of American products to France 
was four times greater than the tonvage required for the Lrans- 

yortation to America of an equal value of French goods, even 
ncluding wine and brandy. ‘The French administration, con- 
vinced that this estimate could not be correct, and wishing to 
know exactly the real difference existing In this respect between 
the products of both countries, ascertained from numerous and 
decisive sources of information that the difference in more for 
American products was in the proportion of 2§ to 1}. ; 

“In this supposition the relative encumbrance resulting from 
the capacity of the French products requiring but a little less 
thana third of the tonnage, viz: about 31.3 per cent. the share 
of France in the transportation should not exceed the equiva- 
lent. ’ 

“Therefore, even leaving the discussion on the ground adopt- 
ed by the Federal Government, the heaviness of the losses sus- 
tained by the French navy would still be unquestionable, for 
the share of France in the general movement of transportation 
being but from 12 to 13 per cent. there would be still for her a 
constant loss of from 18 to 19 per cent. on an equal value of ex- 
changed products. To this loss should also be added the por- 
tion of tonnage that ought to be secured to Fiance for the sur- 
plusof value of her exports over imports. 

“From this we can judge of the spirit of inaccuracy which 
characterizes the grievances of the Federal Government and the 
carelosaness brought in the examination of the facts by which 
are supported these grievances. But another thing quite as 
strange as the Jamentations addressed to France is the pretext 
given to them, when based upon a pretended encroachment on 
this transportation by the flags of other nations, whose share in 
the transportation has wot outreached (as shown in the above 
table) since 15 years the insignificant limit ef 2 percent. More- 
over, the cause assigned to this encroachment Is no more cor- 
rect than the assertion itself, and, in this respect, the Federal 
Government are yet mistaken when they think that the Ameri- 
can vessels pay 83 centimes more in France than the vessels of 
other nations, (Englieh excepted.) For, to the 4 francs 12 cen- 
times of ordinary tonnage duties paid by other nations must be 
added all the expenses for expedition, permits, passpor's, pilots, 
&c. which exceed for foreign ships the sum required from 
French vessels or from American ones, as both enjoy the same 
privileges. 3 : 

“If we resume the sundry results which we have just had oc- 
casion to state, they bring us to the conclusions which we have 
yet to offer: 

“Ist. Ae for Commerce.—During the last 12 years, from 




















1827 to 1838, the general movement of merchandises between 
the United States and France has been cone! to 1,946,000,000 
frances, that is, an annual mean of 162,000,000. 
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Share of America, or impertsin France, | 828 | 69 | 426 


Share of France, or exports from France,| 11s | % | 57.4 


Surplus in favor of exports : | 290 | 24 | 48 
“But thie difference of 290,000,000, an annual mean of 24.- 
000,000, be it 14 percent. does not constitute & disadvantage for 
the Americana, for, as before stated, a large amount of French 
producis are breught to the United States to be reshipped for 
other countries of America; and this amount, which is atleast 
sufficient to destroy the balance — the — States, is a 
certain source for them of very important profits. 
“Therefore, a fact which can be asserted with truth and with- 
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out exaggeration is, that, as regards exchanges, there is no loss 
on the part of the Americans. 

“2d. As for Navigution.—During the same 12 years theag- 
gregate tonnage between France and the United States (coming 
in and going out united) has amounted to 2,161,000 tons, giving 
an annua) mean of 180,000 tons: 


During the 12 years, Annual mean. Proportion per cent. 





from 1827 to 1838. 

1,841,000 tons. 153,000 tons. 95.2 
266,000 * 22,000 *' 123 
54,000 “ 4,500 “ 2.5 

2.161,000 tons 180,000 tons. 100 


“If we value in the above proportion the difference existing 
in the capacity of the respective products, the share of France 
in the general tonnage ought to amount, for an a value of 
produce, (oa little more than one-third, that is, about, viz: 

31.3 p. ct. 

“But the French products having exceeded in 
value the American products by an annua! mean of 
24,000,000, or 14 per cent. must have ensured a pro- 
portional increase of tonnage to the French flag; cal- 
culated in said proportion this increase would be - 4.5 “ 

“Therefore, the share which France ought to have 
obtained should be equal to : - - 35.8 

“If compared with the one she has obtained in fact 12.3 “ 


“It will show an annual mean loss for her of 23.5 p. ct 
“This makes on 180,000 tons a loss of - 42,300 tons 


“And if from these 42300 tons we deduct 3,000 
tons, taken out of the 4,600 forming the mean annual 
share of other nations, (because their share is about 
two-thirds of the geing out, and one-third of the com- 
ing in,) we will find = - : . . - 39,300 * 
To be the amount which, to the detriment of the French flag, 
formed the annual profits of Americans during these 12 years." 

“Sd. As for the legislation.—In France, no sort of over tax 
upon merchandise; entire reciprocity for the flag, privilege 
given io American products, compared with similar products, 
not coming from French colonies or from India; advantage to 
all products coming from the United States over the products 
of India, not brought directly on French bottom. 

“The resultof thisisin fact as has been seen: Equality of 
advantages in the exchanges; absorption, almost total, of the 
navigation by the American flag. Such isthe situation. 

“Such being the state of things, can the United States express 
any reproach, or threaten to raise the duties on French pro- 
ducts?’ The answer, it seems, is easy to give. And all that 
remains to be added to the considerations exposed in the pre- 
sent note is, that’France, in permitting, as she has done until 
now, the convention of 1822 to subsist, (this convention giving 
in fact the 7-8th of the transportation in the intercourse to the 
American flag,) has eacrificed the interest of her navigation to 
the advantages whch her commerce could derive from the 
progressive importance of the markets opened in the United 
States to her products ofall kinds. The commercial! relations 
between the two nations can be maintained, ina manner useful 
to both, in this sort of balance between the advantages granted 
tothe American navigation and those devolved to French pro- 
ducts. But, any modification altering the commercial advan- 
tages which alone have caused the concessions made by France 
to the navy of the Union, and which alone can allow the con- 
tinuation of these concessions, would evidently authorize the 
French Government to withdraw favors which, given at her 
detriment, would have no more compensation, 

“The French Government will! then await, with calm, the re- 
sult of the discussions which the tariff may raise ia Congress. 
But it would see itself, although withregret, bound to adopt de- 
fensive measures, should this result alter the present state of the 
commercial relations between France and the United States.” 

And, sir, in addition to this view of the whole 
subject, 1 will present the following views and ta- 
bles from the New York Herald of December 13th, 
1840: .« 


“Instead of devising new means of supplying the extrava- 
gance of the Federal Government, the true policy is tocut. down 
the expenses to a level with the revenue. “The party about to 
come into power are already full cry for an increase of the tariff, 
and many specious pretences are set up in order to effect that 
object. The most prominent are the great import of silks from 
France, and the great duties imposed by that Government upon 
tobacco shipped from this country. In order to understand the 
relations between the two countries, we have compiled from of- 
ficial sources the following table of the whole trade for five 
years, combining years of the greatest depression and inflation: 

IMPORTS FROM FRANCE, DISTINGUISHING THE DUTIES. 
Duty free. 1835. 1836. 1837. 1838. 1839, 


Antimony, 9,793 8.631 875 

Spelter, . 98,100 5,765 28357 629 
Brimstone, 67,415 33.753 - - 41,675 
Burrstone, 40,628 27,755 19,000 25,882 45,913 
Fursand skins, 99.076 193,064 - 156,917 4,463,82 
Animals to breed, - 155 - 2,312 840 
Old Copper, 71 333-294 5 

Gold, 519.582 4,439,043 878,251 1,516,985 73,603 
Silver, 162527 494,588 173,152 723,327 83,831 
Coffee, 25,520 425 201 ~ 20,694 
Cocoa, 4,938 13,828 4,120 

Almonds, 84,094 197.343 99,904 23092 106,973 
Prures, 18862 63,339 65,641 8157 50,571 
Figs, 254 156 1,245 397 11,800 
Cloves, 13,826 14,610 552 2,487 54,221 
Silks, 12,097,3°6 15,611,188 8,675,815 5.610.521 15,099 478 
Silke, worsted, 634,348 2,329,227 1,537.539 1,296,270 1,873,441 
Camble'ts, 45,565 175892 59,)11 44,157 73,335 
Worsted stuffs.964,436 605,910 409.089 743,267 1,007,237 
Linen, 261,028 591,071 358.550 241.888 600.677 
Bolting cloths, 27,964 65.16l 21,124 28.699 63,358 
Wool, 11,532 30,957 2,503 17,816 12,351 
Opiam, 48071 6451 1.425 [450 65,106 
Other art. 740,043 889,425 570,710 639,415 1,344,260 
Total free, 15,889,015 25,920,588 13,299,880 12,107,415 32,124,405 
Ad valorem. 

Cjothes 177,442 165,669 87,895 100,365 212,999 


“The same calculation for 1838 shows aloes for the French 
flag of 46,089 tons. 








| Oilcloths, 1,573 
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Merino shawis, 1,105 393 96 16,388 54.677 
Blankets, 131,767 217,769 129,910 198746 149.02 
ifosiery, 9,149 = 5,557 6887) = 10030 46,346 
Other wool, 7,413 38,085 611 1,400 6.974 
Cot. prints, 1,146,858 1,892,020 1,193982 713,567 1,177,289 
White do. 198.673 410,276 433,621 110,158 52566 
White hewiery, 23, 60,540 46,256 29,578 97,190 
Yarn, 1, 757 4,289 2,006 2 

Other cotton, 69,382 67,415 112s22 62767 241 314 
Silk, India, 1,410 189 116 Ll 

Silk,sewing, 51,168 206,439 280,154 202,738 519,030 
Lace, 75,990 133,795 144,277 = 83.0388 204.439 
Flax manuf. 6,727 61,572 40,683 10,039 68,304 
Hemp do. 991 625 84) 
Leghorn hats, 27,094 126,334 140,854 92659 263,849 
Fur hata, 3070 «2671 «= 2147 2195 Bap 
Firearms, 27,711 75,706 +-43,452 = 19891 == 30.019 
Iron manufac. 53,803 128,987 60 672 37,438 143,057 
Copperdo 26,576 41.365 7,641 “11,800 gQ' 

Brass do 60,537 120,996 104.885 61,692 92,696 


Tin do 1,189 2,002 2,403 1,019 2014 


Wood do 94,444 184.290 116,153 79,629 136.798 
Leatherdo 781.177 745,449 211,705 476,989 958.049 
Marble do 3.238 5,347 2,440 1,988 3,905 
Gold and silver 79,138 150,353 155,614 54,785 93,022 
Watches, 258,413 601,445 611,812 275,230 415,900 
Glassware, 132,063 211,232 104,906 132840 247,000 
China ware, 106,587 163,743 209,150 110,300 153,460 
Paperhangings91,300 111,194 128,991 39,158 99,000 
Raw silk, 5,000 154 3,722 
Raw wool, 264,162 1,822 4,205 “ 11,000 
Other manuf. 103,106 198,470 36,867 = 55,240 60,000 
Not enumerated, 
pay 123 pr ct. 15.204 29,50) 31,474 15,698 81,176 
pay 15 do 302,132 439,151 352,547 175,630 314,954 
pay 26 do 495,996 692,254 609,037 478,933 755,717 
pay 30 do 19,696 49,387 39, L05 7,603 18,957 
pay 50 do 32284 25,258 70,671 77,270 = 141,433 


Total ad. vl. 4,618,647 7,165,385 5,633,678 3,690,593 7,181,538 
Specific duties. 


Flannels, 10,814 1,827 3,316 600 828 
Carpeting, 15,050 - 967 1,133 386 1,663 
Floor cloths, 66 54 109 366 19 


1,527 145 304 344 


Red wine, 663,273 473,467 328,376 251,350 440,868 
Other wine, 327,074 298441 264.166 105,158 135,034 
Bottles wine, 602,423 1,172,221 1,116,109 522,986 801,676 
Sherry wine, 161 425 207 10 255 
Spanish wine, - 626 4,353 - 2,151 
Wine of other 

countries, 3,211 7,581 6,152 19,691 
Dsti’d spirits, 858,711 1,139,173 847,65) 762,386 1,827,015 
Vinegat, 14,093 19,132 15,995 9,034 14,752 
Olive oil, 12,538 16,247 5,476 9,338 9,132 
Chocolate, 608 153 533 156 6,067 
Brown sugar, 4,911 51,632 11,309 - 3,422 
Cheese, 6,700 11,244 7,902 6,160 8,293 
Soap, 23,861 25,667 13,457 265,581 94,173 
Cotton, 25,783 2,829 18,721 
Bristles, 8,209 4,230 3,116 1,833 493 
Ochre, 2,898 8,428 3,946 4,872 10,087 
Sugar of lead, 2,797 1,654 3,138 - 1,854 
Cordage, 258 75 738 235 807 
Twine, 7,802 15,294 15,506 8,034 6,393 
Corks, 38,230 58435 36,729 23,057 41,097 
Firearms, 14,036 290 5,333 - 2,978 
Iron castings, 5,562 9,779 6,592 2.416 2,303 
Iron bars, 744 22,881 2,396 - 1,959 
Wheat flour, - - 14,183 4,887 
Wheat, - 8,319 67,285 1,464 1,049 
Potatoes, = 1,954 3,745 1,694 12,967 
Paper, 21,000 19,370 12,895 3,689 15,817 
Books, 25,500 54,000 69,966 64,949 91,000 
Vials, 966 1,269 1,060 660 2,060 
Demijohns 2,699 7,582 4.776 5,467 2.601 
Black bottles, 77,658 177,280 163.375 77,449 126,657 
Fish, 2478 8,736 7,054 885 6,607 
Bhoes, ladies’ 5,732 7,231 6.292 3,070 5,707 
Shoes, men’s 39,533 42825 43,330 21,460 41,438 
Shoes, child’ne 1,896 1,801 2,608 1,238 484 
Boota, 7,247 8,992 26,939 31,692 49,752 
Hat bodies, - 66 203 432 





Total, 2,354,928 3,766,819 3,161,061 1,978,889 3,215,383 
Do. impts. 23,362,684 37,036,235 22,083,614 18'771.797 32,531,221 
In Am. ves. 22,394,111 36,155,822 201,265,909 16.374.718 30,411,937 


Foreign do. 968,473 1,850,413 1,818,605 1,397,079 2,120,284 
No. ves. arrived 464 620 146 388 468 
Tonnage, 124,075 128,848 134,422 121,864 132381 
Exports oF Foreicn Propucs To France. 

Raw hides, 482 97,580 97, 12,926 
Dyewood,&c. 124,000 27,236 35,793 87,290 166,546 
Gold, 6,400 15533 197,023 27,748 245,361 
Silver, 632,004 £59 862,519 460,467 1,154,513 
Teas, 63,534 21,414 30.647 40,187 61,533 
Coffee, 509,212 409,968 343,944 184751 185,393 
Cocoa, 35.940 42,798 35,006 31,905 497 
Spices, 13,461 56,130 55,670 77.033 13,472 
Silks, 4,928 950 20,582 27,731 3,132 
Cotton goods, 5,624 9.130 80,130 17,130 4,302 
Lace 2,000 4,268 200 


’ 1,310 7,745 
horn hats, ao 2,819 2.645 8,132 334 


4, 
43,695 1,765 421 


Indigo, 6, = 

Wine, 19,340 17,240 2,155 3,140 124 

Molasses, 2.201 = 14,630 7,710 31,743 

Brown Sugar,35,769 220.637 166,228 69,610 14,675 

Cotton, - ‘osc 18,277 21,666 90,999 
"Other art’s 42,250 840 68,000 217,340 311,346 











Tot.for ex. 1,748,599 1,310,889 2,399,369 1,298,991 2,370,746 


Per Ameti. 
364,123 1,0!2430- 1,510223 907 1,751,369 


can ves. 1 Sel 
Perfor. do. 384476 348,499 879,146 291,100 


Exports oF Domgstic Propvucs To FRANCE. 
Fish, 85,347 60,079 - 363 


Whaleoil, 2635 2896 22406 S42 

Whalcbone, . 96093 149,509 141505 194,876 181,769 
Sperm candien, et wee uke? M1674 108) 
— 217 (14), 871 EL BOS 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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Oak bark, 23044 6502 17,610 59545 77,996 
Wood,manu. 30207 18,227 1,629 4,790 2719 
Naval stores, 10,815 15,126 5,817 11.907 —_11,996 
Ashes, 101,415 231,291 256,305 224,755 219,545 
Skins, 26,351 2,40l 3916 21227 8339 
Beef & hides, 129,171 55,395 23,80 19,5834 36,173 
Flour, 41012 26,513 - 70 2,800 
Rice, 215,817 413648 274,625 139.525 320,911 
Meal, 20,160 11,217 ° 4,07 


079 
Coton,val. 17,460.415 17,519,787 15,265,679 12,360,173 13,323,142 
Cotton, Ibs. 99,696,478 101863139 98,651,299 119624822 89, 129,787 
Tobacco, val. 926,420 951,667 Ta S42 1,237,128 909,95 
9853 ° 15 


Tobacco, hhds. 6,912 8,275 92 10,020 
Tobacco,man. 11,709 169-2288) B22 93 
Hops, 376 800 23574 14003 28629 
Wax. 41,548 5,049 62155 25674 32,749 
Furniture, 8,432 4,238 560 238 181 
Hats, 4,199 111,239 83,548 939,049 88,692 
Beer, &c. 460 408 13 

Turpentine, 403 137 145 2,918 714 
Iron, 4,692 707 1,983 100 2,640 
Spts. fm molasses 6,130 736 460 6,265 

Copper manu. 9,337 1,149 9,677 2,139 1,910 
Medicine, 1,631 4,436 6,402 2,802 227 
Cotton,manu. 3,437 - 360 310 

Cloths, 1,225 2,949 240 706 584 
Books, 1087 = 2000s«=i856—S—s«a892 Ss‘, 590 
Gold leaf, : 3,190 1,500 170 

Coin, 9,000 - 275,767 500 661,598 
Manu. not men. 18,192 6,400 12,113 10.206 12,247 
Articles, do. 11,344 17,223 12986 14087 14,424 


Tot. do. ex. 18,685,467 20,080,361 17,350,914 14,523,414 16,966,108 
In American 
vessels - 17,546,865 19,384,370 15,260,391 13,246,193 13,721,034 


In foreign 
1,640,602 1,696,091 1,190,523 1,377,216 2,242,174 


vessels, 
Grand total 
exports, 20,075,066 21,441,200 19,750,283 16,822.405 18,336,854 
No. vessels cl’d 5 524 526 595 511 
Tonnage, 142,037 150,198 151,140 169.449 141,765 

‘In these tables we find that the average import of Frenchsilk 

for five years is but little more than $11,000,000, instead of 

20,000,000, as has been asserted by Mr. Biddie, Mr. Webster, 
and re-echoed by all the party papers from oneend of the coun- 
try totheother. At the same time France buys, on an avcrage, 
$15,000,000 of cotton from us annually, and one million of dollars 
worth of tobacco, while our import o/ cotton goods from France 
is scarcely $1,000,000. If thesilks of France are to be subjected 
to duty, what will prevent her from layiog a discriminating du- 
ty in favor of East India and*Colonial cottons, to the damage 
of our planters? It is set up as a pretence that this great excess of 
silk imports from France causes a drain of the precious metals; 
on the contrary, we find that the imports of gold and silver ex- 
ceed the exports for that country in five years near $6,000,000, 
In this view of it, therefore, there is no reality in the pretence 
set up, and there exists no good reason for increasing the duties 
on Frenchimports. In regardto the heavy duties alleged to be 
levied upon American tobacco in France, the position assumed 
by the pianteres, that their interest suffers by it, appears to be 
entirely erroneous. In the first place, the article of tobacco, 
from its nature, isexempt from the usual rule of commerce, 
that an increase of price decreases consumption; the small 
quantities which each individual addicted to the use of the weed 
consumes in a year, make the doubling or quadrupling of its 
prices a matter of minor importance to him, and he does not 
curtail his usual allowance. On the contrary, it has been ob- 
served among the poorer classes, that when other necessaries of 
life have decreasd in consumption, in consequence of high 
prices, tobacco has increased, because it, in a manner, becomes 
asubstitute; fora proof of this, on a grand scale, the facts of- 
fered by the plantersare the most conclusive. They state that 
the Government of France derive a revenue of $30,000,000 from 
imports on the article. Now, if we turn to the table of exports, 
we find that the export to France hasincreased from near 7,000 
hhds. in 1835, to near 16,000 hhds. in 1838, and 10,000 hhds. in 
1839, when the crep was short, showing a vastly greater in- 
crease than is presented by any other article. 

“In the face of this rapid sale of their product, the planters ask 
for retaliative duties upon the imports of France, to the damage 
of their fellow-citizens, unless the European Governments con- 
sentto foregoa i ost lucrative monopoly which, it isabsurd to 
suppose, they will do, especially on such an article as tobacco, 
the extended use of which itis wise policy to discountenance. 
The planters ae to beimpelled by the same feeling which 
induces England to make war upon China, because they will 
not buy her opium. Instead of listening to these injurious pe- 
titions, which teud backwards to the exploded system of re- 
strictive duties, the wisest policy of natienal councils will be to 
seck means of extending our foreign trade on the American sys- 
tem of reciprocity. It has been the policy of England always to 
build up markets for herself, by cultivating the trade of new and 
distant countries. The United states are now in a position in 
which they can compete successfully with England in foreign 
countries. The mighty empire of the Brazils affords an im- 
mense field for the enterprise of thiscountry. She already buys 
$13,000,000 of English cotton go0ds annually, which might 
furnished from this country, if the intercourse was properly 
— As it is, we arenew without a commercial treaty 
with empire. e will shortly recur to this subject.” 

We lose but little in our general commercial re- 
lations with France, and what is lost by the diffe- 
rence in her favor, if there be any, on imports and 
exports, is more than made up by the profit in our 
favor on navigation. Will the ship owners and na- 
vigation interest go for this war of retaliation on 
France? Why this war on Fiance, our ancient 
ally and benefactress—a nation which has in good 
faith settled with us and paid every claim either 
upon her justice or her generosity? Is it the old 
war upon the “‘red waistcoais?”* How came these 


wines and silks free? Was it our fault, or the fault 
of an all-grasping protective party, whose interest it 


0 Fat jetemncn wore a red waistcoat, and was accused of being 


| 
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was to make all lururtes free, in order to raise all 
the revenue from protec'édarticles? And now, since 
Southern commerce has found art cles o} 
to exchange for Southern products of cotton and 
tobacco, since the exchange of these for silks and 
wines has become profitable to us, are we again to 
have a tax laid as directly upon our production as it 
has heretofore been Jaid upon our consumption? 
That, sir, will be the effect, inevitably, of a tax 
upon wines and silks—ot a war of countervailing 
daties upon France. Separated as France is now 
from the Holy Alliance, weakened and threatened 
as she has been lately by the other great Europe-n 
Powers, 1 would sooner, sir, commence a war upon 
any other nation than upon her. She needs, espe- 
cially at this time, the countenance of that country 
which owes its independence and national existence 
to her generous aid and alliance. So much for 
countervailing duties on luxuries. 

But gentlemen say there is a deficiency in revenue! 
Admitit. Gentlemen say themselves that they can- 
not meet the present emergency with a loan, mach 
less with a tariff. If they cannot wait thirty days 
for the advertisement for a loan, do they expect 
less time to put a tariff in operation, when there is 
no part of our foreign trade which does not require 
as the shortest possible period to meet new and in- 
creased duties cn imports, a notice of from sixty to 
ninety days? This tariff on luxuries now free 
cannot possibly mean, then, to provide for the pre- 
sent deficiency. No, sir, it must be intended for 
the future—for more than sixty or ninety days ora 
year tocome. The otject is not to lay a tariff now: 
all these movements now are mere advanced guards 
of the po'icy hereafter—‘hey are mere feelers and 
pioneers for the present. There is time enough 
hereafier, gentlemen, therefore, to consider your 
schemes to increase the tariff. ‘‘Sufficiefit unto the 
day is the evil thereof.” 

But gentlemen say, also, that there will be a large 
reduction after December in this year, and after 
June in 1842, What says the Secretary of the 
Treasury? See bis repor',: already referred to, 
pages 1 and 2: 

“It is believed that the reduction in the duties on importe, 
which, by the existing tariff, will take place in the year 1542, 
cannot vary much from five millions of dollars. For reasons 
assigned in the Jast two annual reports on the finances, the ex- 
peciations of the undersigned are, that, if the expenditures are 


properly and seasonably diminished, it will not be necessary to 
raise all this amount by taxation in any form.” 


Now, what does this reduction mean? Do gen- 
tlemen, does the Secretary, mean to say that a re- 
duction of duties five millions is a reduction of re- 
venue to that amount? If they do, I answer that 
the one does not follow the other of course, not by 
any means. A reduction of duty is more frequent- 
ly the cause of increase than of diminution of re- 
venue. A reduction of duties is most likely to 
cause an increase of importations. A medium 
duty on imports is the best duty always to produce 
a large revenue. A duty so heavy as to amount to 
prohibition produces no more revenue than a free 
article. A duty next to prohibition produces no 
more revenue thar a nominal or very small duty. 
That duty which is a medium between prohibition 
and free duty is thegmost productive of revenue, 
and twenty per cébt. on most articles, with a home 
valuation and Government appraisement equal to 
fifteen per cent. more, will be siill above a fair me- 
dium duty on our imports. I doubt, therefore, 
whether on articles now taxed above twenty per 
cent. there will be any reduction of revenue, though 
there be a considerable redaction of duty, after 
December and June next. At all events, the 
amount of dutiable imports will not be less than 
seventy-five or eighty millions, yielding at least 
fifteen or sixteen millions of revenue, with twenty 
per cent. ad valorem duty, besides the amount of 
revenue from public lands and other sources. So 
that there will be, in all probability, a revenue of 
at least twenty millions of dollars. And is that 
sum not sufficient for the purpeses of an ecoromi- 
cal administration of the Govern nt? 

From what cause does this deiicieney of reve- 
nue arise? What have we Whigs been attributing 
as its causes? Does it proceed from an inherent 
defect in the sources of revenue, or from casual ob- 
structions to our resources? Is it a permanent or a 
temporary deficiency? The gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. Evans) asked what a permanent deficiency 
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ist Shr, it is capable of definition and easily dis- 
tnguishable from a temporary deficiency, and upon 
h.s distieection the application of the compromise 
aci in & measure depends. A permanent deficien- 
cy is one which mast continue from defects in the 
revenue laws, aud in the sources of revenue; as 
where a ‘uty is laid so high that imports are pro- 
hibited and cannot come in, or where duties are so 
low as to produce no customs though millions of 
imports are entered, or where lands are sold in 
suck a way by law asto bring no price. Buta 
temporary deficiency is one which can continue nu 
longer than obsiructions to the operation of laws 
are re:noved; as where the duties are all laid exact- 
ly proportioned to produce revenue, but extrinsic 
causes prevent or interrupt trade and diminish im- 
portations, where the daty is bigh enough and not 
too high, but no imports are entered on which to 
receive duties Owing to temporary obstructions of 
commerce. And this latter case is precisely our 
case. We have not heretofore—no Whigs have 
hereto‘ore—never before the election, complained of 
any defect in the laws; but we have loudly complain- 
ed and with triumphant effect of the war of the 
Administration on the currency, on credit at home 
and abroad, on commerce, on banks, and on State 
debts; of the experiments of this Administra:ion, 
causing excessive speculations, a large foreign 
debt, extravagance at home, immense impertations 
for a few years, and perfect non-importations now. 
The fluctuations of trade have been immense, and 
of currency more enormous still. The foreign 
debt two years ago was 200 millions, and it cen 
hardly have been reduced 25 millions, if reduced 
ata!l since’ These and extravagance, and defal- 
cation, and political electioneering in the offices of 
Government are the causes of the present deficien- 
cy in the revenue. The rate of duties, defects in 
the tariff laws, are no more the causes of this defi- 
ciency than any alleged defects in the laws orga- 
pizing the Treasury Department were the causes of 
the defalcation of S. Swartwou! Heretofore the 
Administration has been charging every evil and 
loss and error to the defects of laws; and we have 
been defending the laws and charging every thing 
to their faithless and corrupt and negligent execu- 
tion of the laws. And, sir, believing all | said be- 
fore the election, I believe all I say now, and will 
not change my tune with my change of fortune. 
Out of power and in power, declare that it is 
owing to no defect in the tariff laws that we have 
not revenue enough to pay every debt we owe and 
to have a large surplus besides. In 1839 the im- 
portations were excessive and enormous—the fc- 
reign debt was increa:ed so much and the country 
so overstocked with goods that last year the impor- 
tations had to fall enormously, much of the foreign 
debt was paid, the country is now bare, the de- 
mand for goods is great and growing, large orders 
are sent out for goods to supply the demand, many 
goods are shipped to us by foreign merchanis on 
their own account, the importations must increase 
again, and, with the restoration of confidence, and 
trade and credit and currency, the revenue must be 
very considerably increased. At all events, I am 
for waiting and seeing the course of events, the de- 
velopments and results, before I plunge into ano- 
ther high tariff. I will, if lL can, await the full ef- 
fect and operation of the compromise act, and, if it 
must be revised, take it up as a whole and revise it 
as a system altogether. It is obvious that if we le- 
gislaie now upon the tariff at all, we must do so 
both partially and blindly. 

But yesterday, Mr. Chairman, there was an ez- 
cess of levenue, and there ought to be now, upon any 
calculation, an excess of at Jeast thirteen millions, 
I have read to you the 6th section of the compro- 
mise act. It provided that the duties should be 
aliered prior to June, 1842, as it declared, only 
“in the contingency either of ezcessor deficiency of 
revenue,” “and so as to adjust the revenue to either 
of the sa'd contingencies.” If there was an excess, 
the duties of course were tobe diminished, and if 
a deficiency, to be raised on certain articles, not to 
exceed 20 per cent. Now, sir, 1say we had an 
excess, a surplus of revenue, to the amount of forty 
miilions in 1836; and was there a diminution of the 
tariff then? Did any gentleman then cry “excess! 
excess!” "as vehemently as they now shout “defi- 
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ciency ! deficiency !” 
then exclaiming diminish the duties, as plainly as 
we hear many voices now loudly calling for an 
increase of the tariff? Did any who are so anxions 
now for taxing the ‘“‘luxuries” of the rich, then pro- 
pose to take the burdens off the necessaries of the 
poor? No, sir,no0! Nota voice was heard theo from 
the South demanding the adjustment of the revenue 
to the contingency of an excess. But let a tempo- 
rary deficiency arise, however temporary and eva- 
nescent, and we hear the tariff party immediately 
announce it, and call for an adjustment of revenue 
to the contingency of adeficiency. This is the 
everlasting difference of the North and the South. 
The one is ever vigilant and true to its own inte- 
rests, the other is ever generously careless, and in- 
different and inactive until the evil is actually upon 
them! No, sir, there was then no demand for di- 
minution. On the contrary, there was distribution ! 
And, sir, distribution is one of the main causes of 
this deficiency. Gentlemen who wish me to raise 
the tariff must first pay back into the Treasury 
twenty-eight millions which, since the compromise 
act, they have taken out of it, and without consti- 
tutional authority, and in the teeth of the compro- 
mise act, deposiled—ay, deposited with the Siates; 
and will ever remove those deposites?—before I ad- 
mitany Ceficiency asa pretext for raising the ta- 
riff, when forty millions of surplus was no pretext 
for diminishing the tariff! Suppose these twenty- 
eight millions were now in the Treasury, I would 
admit you a deficiency, the highest insisted on, of 
fifteen millions, andihen, sir, we would have an 
excess still of thirteen millions, I repeat, for the pre- 
text of diminution instead of increase of the tariff at 
this very time. Now, now, atthis moment, there 
Should be an excess for diminishing, imstead of a 
deficiency for increasing the tariff, if there had 
never been such a thing as distribution. Yes, sir, 
instead of a voice from the South to hail “excess” 
for diminution of the tariff, the arch nullifier him- 
self was seen side by side with the great champion 
of the tanff, coming down from the Senate into this 
House aiding the bill of deposite-dis'ribution, in 
open violation of the compromise act—their own 
joint act—and of the Constitution ! 

Distribution! | mus! give that, sir, a thorough 
discussion! ‘The first thing I have to say of it is, 
that, contemplated in direct connection with this bi!1 
to issue Treasury notes, it makes me doubt the sin- 
cerity of gentlemen in pretending to any alarm 
about a serious or considerable deficiency in the 
Treasury. 

How cana gentlemen be sincere in their demands 
for increased duties on imports to supply the wants 
and pay the debis of the Government, when in their 
next breath they proclaim their policy of— 

Ist. Distribution of the revenue from public 
lands. 

2d. Enlarged appropriations to harbors and all 
internal improvements. 

3d, That there can be ne reduction of expendi- 
tures. 

Are these objects of raising the tariff consistent 
with ‘heir avowed reason of a deficiency? Or is a 
deficiency the pretext, and are these the real reasons 
of a clamor for an increased tariff? 

Sir, I desire, in the next place, to relate to this 
committee the history of that bill to deposi'e the 
surplus of revenue in 1836 with the States of the 
Union. I mean the deposite act of July, 1836. 

In March, 1833, the compromise act was pa-sed, 
enacting expressly, as we have seen, that no more 
revenue should be raised than was necessary to an 
economical administration of the Government; and 
in case of excess, the duties on imports should be 
adjusted to that contingency, or, in other words, be 
reduced. 

The Government deposites were removed from 
the custody and the control of law in October, 1833. 
From that time until the passage of this act of July, 
1836—for the period of two years and ten months 
—ithe public deposites remained, without au- 
thority of law, wholly under the custody and con- 
trol of absolute Executive discretion. During all 
this interval}, at the sessions of 1833-'34, 1834-"35, 
and 1835-"36, the Executive exerted all its infiu- 
ence, strained every nerve, to pass a deposite act to 
sanction in the first place the removal of the depo- 
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sites, and, in the second place, to confirm in the 
Executive an absolute aud unlimited discretion to 
deposite the Government funds in State banks, as 
should seem fit to the Secretary of the Treasury 
controlled by the President as his officer. 

The journal of 1834-'35 will show that, at that 
session, Mr. Polk, who was then chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, brought forward 
the Administration project of an act of deposite 
with the State banks, which was very like, if not 
precisely the same as the bill which passed in July, 
1836. The bill, as proposed by him, like the bill 
of July, 1836, contained at ajl events no provisions 
whatever to secure the safety of the public depo- 
sites. It left, as the bill of July, 1836, did, every 
thing toa broad, unlimited Executive discretion. 
The bi!l was reported in 1835, and regularly refer- 
red to the Committee of the Whole on the state of 
the Union. In committee Mr. Binney, the able 
and distinguished representative of Philadelphia 
then, whose seat is now filled by the gentleman to 
to my left, [Mr. Sercgant,] proposed sundry salu- 
tary amendments, the chief of which was an 
amendment requiring the banks to have in their 
vaults at least one-fifth of the amount of depesites in 
specie. This amendment was offered at the right 
time, just when the cry began for gold 
and silver and a “hard-money Government;” and, 
though the Administration opposed it might and 
main, and though they had a majority in the House, 
it passed in committee by so decided a vote as to 
insure its success in the House. And here, let me 
remark, sir, that, if that single amendment had 
passed with the law then, and had been strictly ob- 
served, we should not have had that terrible explo- 
sion and universal suspension by the banks, which 
have since followed for the want of itin the act of 
July, 1836. Mark that as you go along, to the 
blame of the Administration, not the banks, and to 
the honor of the truly great statesman who then 
proposed and insisted successfully in the commit- 
tee upon the amendment. Passing in the commit- 
tee, why did it not pass in the House? I will tell 
you, sir. It actually defeated the bill. The Ad- 
nunistration was determined to have the bill as it 
was, without any such limitation and restriction by 
law, orto pass no bill at all. The Opposition was 
then wisely determined to guard the deposites by 
salutary provisions of the kind, or to defeat it alto- 
gether, and leave the whole responsibility upon the 
Executive which had ‘‘taken the resporsibility” 
upen itself. Well, sir—the Administration had 
suffered a defeat in the committee. The amend- 
ment was too wise, too proper, too “hard money,” 
for “hard money” partisans to dare to vote it down, 
even under the strictest party drill.. What then 
was to be done? All the party schemes of bank 
speculations, issues, loans, discounts, and deposite, 
concocted by the pets of a “pet bank” Reuben M. 
Whitney concern, were likly to be knocked in the 
head by this “specie clause” amendment, as it was 
called! Consternauion was in the whole camp— 
but “bargain and compromise” pat all right, and 
saved all appearances of victory. Those of the 
Administration party who had yoted for the amend- 
ment, and whe could not do ‘@fherwise, were told 
that, if they would only reconsider the vote on the 
amendment, and reverse their votes and defeat it, 
the bill should be quietly laid to rest, and their par- 
ty allegiance and consciences both should be saved 
and troubled no more by a call to vote again either 
for the bill or the amendment that session. The 
bargain was struck, and the bill was laid aside or 
run over rather for that year. The journal, sir, 
shows every one of these facts, I repeat, except the 
moving consideration and the bargain. 

Congress again met in December, 1835, and the 
same contest was again begun and continued over 
the “specie clause amendment.” Mr. Polk went into 
the Speaker’s chair, and Mr. Cambreleng became 
chairman of Ways and Means. Under his lead 
the same war continued, and, jast as I thought we 
were aboutto win the victory, Jo! “‘a sudden though.” 
seemed to strike certain great leaders of the Opposi- 
tion. All three of them [Messr?. Clay, Wesster, 
and Catnoun] seemed to exclaim at ence, like the 
Greek philosopher, Eureka! Eureka!—*We have 
ii!” “Give us the surplus for the States, and you 
may do as you please with the deposites of the Fe- 
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deral Government. You may place them in a hun- 
dred and one rotten banks, without ‘a specie clause,’ 
if you please, provided you will deposite the surplus 
with the States!” Magnificent scheme! Tempting 
bait! How successful it has been in bankrupting 
the Treasury here—in luring cn the States and in- 
dividuals to every species of improvidence—ijn 
helping to bloat a bad currency—in making bad 
debts—in causing “deficiencies”—in making pre- 
texts for another high tariff—let the present condi- 
tion of our people, of our Siate and Federal Go- 
vernments, of our whole country, at home and 
abroad, attest! It took—it passed—its effects are 
felt. Thank my stars, Mr. Chairman, that there 
was one Opposition man, though but one, and forty- 
three of the Administration only, who voted against 
that iniquitous bargain. The vote always was read 
—“Nays, 43 Democ:atsand Wise.’’” That vote lam 
proader of than any I ever gave in my public life. 

In a hot night session, during the Jast days of the 
long session of July, 1836, that deposite act passed; 
and, sir, as it was going out of that door next to 
the post office an enrolled bill in the hands of a mes- 
senger, I was upon the floor exclaiming—the au- 
thor of Nullification [Mr. CaLnovun] and the author 
of the American System, [Mr. Cuay,] the authors 
of the compromise aci, sitting near, and looking on 
—I was exclaiming, ‘There goes the first blow at 
the compromise act—there goes the heaviest blow 
ever yet stricken at the legislative power of Con- 
gress over the public money—there goes a direct 
sanction ot Exccutive usurpation—there goes a 
heavy blow at the land ordinance ef 1787—there 
goes a bargain and sale of the public deposites and 
of their safety—there goes the death warrant of State 
rights; and if General Jackson will only veto that 
ene bill, fraught with more mischief than any or 
all other acts put together, I will forgive him the 
multitude of his sins.” And, sir, the next day, 
hearing that he was inclined to put his veto upon it, 
I came very near going to him in person to im- 
plore the exercise of his constitutional interposi- 
tion. 

Such is the history of the deposite act of 1836 
But for its passage, there would now be an excess 
instead of adeficiency of revenue—a permanent ex- 
cess, for itis not with an excess as with o defi- 
ciency. A deficiency may be temporary, as I have 
shown, but an excess is necessarily permanent—that 
is, it may be husbanded and kepit—it is in the Trea- 
sury, and may be continually, as far as its amount 
will go, applied to the future wants of the Govern- 
ment. And do gentlemen now wish, in the face of 
this rightful excess, and the terms of the compro- 
mise, to raise the tariff in advance? and are they 
now seizing on a temporary, not a permanent defi- 
ciency in revenue to do so, in order to make a pre- 
text for another distribulion? Sir, 1 believe this to 
be their object, and Icannot go with them. I must 
separate from them on this question, as heretofore, 
and they must pardon my consistency. I ask them 
again, what does the compromise establish? I an- 
swer, that all duties shall be laid for revenue alone— 
that all revenue shall be raised tor the purpose of 
“an economical administration of the Government,” 
and that none, of course, shall be raised either for 
protection or for distribution, or for any other pur- 
pose under Heaven. 

Sir, I put a case to gentlemen. Suppose that an 
economical Administration required but $20,000,- 
000—suppose that the whole of that sum, enough 
for the Goverument’s own purposes, was raised 
from customs alone, would gentlemen then contend 
that they could lay on another cent of duty for pro- 
tection and distribution? Would not another cent 
be protection, per se? I presume that no one will 
differ from me in saying, in such a case there could 
be no increase of the tariff, and that additional du- 
ties would be protective duties per se. Admit that 
case, and I will trust to the argument afterwards. 
Admit that only, what I presume every man will 
admit, and I pat you another question following in 
order: What is the difference between the case put, 
and that where the Government needs but $20,000,- 
000, and you have that amount of revenue r 
in part, say $15,000,000 from customs, and $5,000,- 
000 from /ands; and where you give away, distribute 
the $5,000,000 of revenue from lands, and raise du- 
ties to supply the “deficiency” of $5,000,000 thus 
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caused by distribution? The only difference is, 
toat in neither case you have a deficiency, but in 
the latter case you make a deficiency unnecessarily, 
not for revenue, but for distribution. Are not the 
additional duties in both cases equally protective 

rse? They are, because in neither case are the 
duties laid for revenue. What power has Congress 
to make a deficiency by giving away revenue? What 
power has Congress to lay and collect dutics to sup- 
ply any such deficiency so made? For what may 
Congress tay and collect duties? The Constitution 
provides specifically: ‘“‘to pay debls and provide for 
the common defence,” and tor no ether purpose what- 
ever can revenue be raised; and when revenue is 
once raised, it cannot constitutionally be applied to 
any other purposes whatever. These are the old 
and the true Republican doctrines of constitutional 
construction. 

How are these positions answered and mei? Sir, 
it is not in order to allude here to what passes in the 
Senate, but the other day I went to a certain place 
—no matter where—we will say, for supposition 
sake, to the Loo-Choo islands, as a friend of mine, 
now dead, used to say. There I found birds of 
every feathe:—‘ea-gulls, crows, and curiews, all 
flockei together—I will not say vuliures nor geese, 
for 1 am merely Osing a figure for the sake of or- 
der, and donot mean to call hard names. They 
were not birds of prey, and, being in high debate, 
I fcund them very knowing birds— 


‘*"Pwas certain’ — ; 
“Lands they could measure, terms and tides presage.” 


‘The e I heard one old bird, whese physiognomy is 
t'e very phiz of the bird of wisdom, answer the 
v ry argument which I have just made. He saic, 
in an wer to this argument— 

Is'. Congress has power to lay and collect taxes. 
This is a substantive and independent power in 
itself. 

2d. Congress has power “‘to dispose of and make 
all needful rules and :egulations respecting the ter- 
ritory or other property of the United States.” And 
this is a substantive, absolute, and independent 
power in itself. 

3d. And these two powers being independent of 
each other, Congress may, therefore, lay and collect 
taxes without reference to the revenue from the 
pablic lands. 

Such was the argument so forcibly 4nd strongly 
put, that it put me to putting on my studying cap 
for ananswer., He told the other birds that this 
sequitur must be so, “because, if, on the one hand, 
it be contended that Congress cannot lay duties 
without first exhausting the land, so, on the other 
hand, it may be and is c:ntended that you cannot 
sell the land and collect the proceeds without first 
exhausting the customs.” And he gave examples 
very strikidg and pertinent, concluding by saying 
that “if he was not right, the result was, that Con- 
gress could resort to neither power because it had 
both powers, which is an absurdity.’? 

Sir, this argument is really worth examining, for 
it is the great and only strong one on which a tariff 
for distribution can stand. Is this a fair sequitur? 
Is it an answer to the argument that you cannot 
empty the Treasury of any revenues already in it, in 
order to make the wants of Government require 
additional duties? That is the question; and I an- 
swer, no; because when revenue is once collected 
and placed in the Treasury, no matter from what 
source derived, one kind is not distinguishable from 
another, and the purposes to which it 1s to be ap- 
plied are specified in the Constitution, “to pay the 
debts, and provide for the common defence.” It 
cannot be given away. If it may be given away 
because it is derived from land, why may it not be 
given away too because it is derived from customs? 

use we are told that the revenue from lands is 
collected under the absolute and unlimited power ‘“‘to 
dispose of and make all needful rules and regula- 


tions respecting the territory or other property of the 
United States.” ButI answer, this clause gives the 
power to “‘dispose of” “the other mre. too; and is 
not revenue from customs property? If this clause, 
then, grants the power of giving away or distribu- 
ting either kind, it grants also the power of giving 
away or distributing both kinds of revenue. This 
argumentum ad absurdum of the Loo-Choo islands 

roves too much—it is itself reduced ad absurdum. 

tis sophistical in this, that it makes the words 
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“dispose of” too omnipotent and absolute, and 


confounds the power to dispose of lands with the 
power to dispose of revenue. If it is good for any 
thing, the only legitimate proposit‘on it contains is, 
that Congress is not imperaiuvely bound to dispose 
of lands to raise revenue, or that it may raise reve- 
nue from customs alone, without selling the lands. 
And if this is all gentlemen mean, I grant their 
position, and they may stop the sales of the public 
lands to make a necessily for addilional duties when 
they—dare! 

If they do sell and “dispose of” the territory of 
the United States for revenue, however, all I con- 
tend for is, that they cannot constitutionally empty 
it out of the Treasury again to make a deficiency 
for a tariff, or dispose of it for any purpose what- 
ever, except ‘‘to pay the debts and provide for the 
“common defence” of the nation. 

Indeed, sir, this new doctrine that the power to 
‘‘dispose of” ‘the territory or other property” of the 
United States is absolute and unlimided, is the most 
Federal and latitudinous that was ever heard of, 
even from this “god-like” bird of the Loo-Choo 
islands! There is no such thing as an absolute and 
unlimited power in this General or Federal Govern- 
ment. There is no power without its well defined 
limits; and every power is limited by its very ob- 
jects and purposes. The grant to lay and collect 
taxes is limited by the objects and purposes of pay- 
ing debts and providing for the common defence; 
and the power to “dispose of the territory” is li- 
mited by the objrcts of treating concerning i', of 
surveying il, of seciioning it, of selling it, and of di- 
viding it into political corporations of Territories 
and States, and such like objects. In its particular 
sense, it is a power especially limited to the object 
of conveying 11 away to a paientee for a valuable 
consideration, in addition to the power of making 
needful rules and regulations respecting it whilst it 
remains the property of the Union. 

Gentlemen need not recur to the deeds of ces- 
sion irom Virginia aud the other States to prove, 
at this late day, after all that has been assumed by 
the General Government over the public lands, 
that they were ceded to the States, and not to the 
Uniied States. The truth is, that, in the deed of 
cession irom Virginia, various modes of expression 
are used; such as, “for the common benefit of the 
Union”—“‘that ali the lands within the territory so 
ceded io the United States,” &c. on the one hand, 
and “‘shall be considered a common fund for the 
ase and benefit of such of the United States, &c. 
according to their usual respective proportions in the 
general charge and expenditure,” &c. on the other 
hand—the one ciass of expressions rather signify- 
ing a federal gift, and the other class signifying a 
State rights gift, if I may so term it; the one a gift 
er cession tu the Union for the commen benefit of 
all the States, the other a gift or cession to each 
State separately, to take its respective proportion 
through the United States as an agent. Contem- 
poraneous exposition has long ago settled this point 
by the invariable administration of the public do- 
main as the property of the United States, from the 
dates of these deeds down to the day of this mo- 
dern refinement upon them. 

The public lands became, by these cessions, the 
common property of the United States, to be govern- 
ed, like the “‘territory and other property” of the 
United Statgs are governed, by the Constitution of 
the United States. And, sir, it is no little amusing 
to hear gentlemen who are constantly in the habit 
of reasoning from such phrases as ‘‘ We the people of 
the United States”’-—to show that the Constitution is 
not a compact between States, but a consolidation 
of States—to hear these same gentlemen, from like 
phrases in these old deeds, reasoning to prove that 
the public lands are ceded to the States, and not to 
the Union for the common benefit of the States! 
In this instance, where they are for State rights, I 
am for Federal construction. And, sir, the worst 
of it is, as I will show directly, their State Rights 
construction of these deeds precisely conforms to their 
consolidating construction of the Federal Constitu- 
tivo; wuilst my federal construction of these deeds 
exactly conforms with my State Rights construc- 
tion of the Constitution. But, before | proceed to 
show this, let me ask gentlemen what they will do 
with the Spanish and French cessions of Fierida 





and Louisiana, embracing now the States of Ar 

kansas and Missuuri and the Territory of fowa? 
There is no doubt but that these lands, acquired, 
since the Constitution was framed, by the treaty- 
making power of the nation, paid for out of the 
Federal Treasury, are the property of the United 
States. Will gentlemen keep separate bags in the 
Treasury—separate accounts of expenditure and 
of proceeds—so much from customs, which cannot 
be distributed—so much from Spanish and French 
lands, which cannot be distributed—so much from 
Virginia lands—so much from Georgia lands, &c. 
which may be distributed? No, sir, no. They 
will heed none of these nice and troublesome dis- 
linctions. They will distribute the proceeds of all 
the public lands, without discriminating between 
the power under this deed or that deed; and, not- 
withstanding the sales of the public Jands up to 
1838, I think, amounted to only 97,000,000, whilst 
they had cost the Government, in clearing Indian 
titles and in surveying and selling them, upwards 
of 102,000,000, besides Indian wars, which had 
amounted to 37,000,000 more—noiwithstanding 
there were in fact no proceeds of public Jands, but 
a dead Jess on them of 42,000,000, which was paid 
by customs, of course—though this balance against 
them may never be paid by the lands, gentlemen 
will distribute their proceeds. And though these 
proceeds are all in fact due to supply customs, 
which have been taken to supply land deficiencies 
already to this amount of 42,000,000—gentiemen 
will, if they cannot distribute, deposize customs (hem- 
selves, as they did in 1836! They will, as they 
have, deposite—‘‘to that bourn whence no traveller 
returns.”” Gentlemen smile at the very thought of 
ever calling for the return of any part of the 
28,000 000 deposited with the States in 1536! 

And now, sir let me show you that lam consist- 
ent with iny States-1ights construction of the Con- 
Stitution, and that gentlemen are perfectly consist- 
ent also with their consolidating construction. Let 
me see, too, whether I am not in all this argument 
consistent with my oft-repeaied Whig professions. 
What do we Whigs profess 10 be one of the main 
objects, if not the very chief object, ef getting in- 
to power?) To curtail and abridge Exccutive pow- 
er, and to diminish the patronage of the Federal 
Government. Will the distribution of the revenue 
fiom the public lands not add to the patronage of the 
Executive and of the Federal Government? 

Sir, the patronage of the Federal Government, 
whatever it may be, wherever it be found, is the 
patronage f the Federal Executive. In point of 
patronage, the Executive is “the Government.” 
General Jackson proved it to be so, and therefore 
called himself “the Government.” Congress may 
usurp or acquire powers, but the Executive ab- 
sorbs them all. In discussing the patronege of 
the Federal Government, therefore, I am at 
once discussing the power of one man—the pa- 
tronage of a President. Let that ever be borne in 
mind. 

Have genilemen ever surveyed the height and 
the depth, the length and the breadth of the power 
of thé public domain? Since the days of 1798 
and 1801, when they were strong enowgh to over- 
throw the elder Adams, to elect Jefferson and 
Madison, and keep them in power through wars 
foreign and domestic, the doctrines of strict con- 
struction and of State rights have been gradually 
declining, until at this time they have fallen intoa 
by-word, and become the jest of the scoffer. Why? 
What is this owing to? Every gentleman no doubt 
bas his theory, but my reason is one peculiar to 
myself, has never yet been assigned. Sir, 1 atiri- 
bute this lamentable declension of State power and 
influence to the land ordinance of 1787. Its effects 
are demonstrable. 

Sir, that ordinance, with a rapidity unexampled 
in history, has built up roads and bridges, and 
t wns and territories, and cities and States, and is 
fast building upan Empire. Itis an inctitution the 
Jike of which is not to be found in the annals of 
other nations, ancient or modern. Itis an institu- 
tion next only to the Constitation of the Unired 
States, in its singular history and tremendous ef- 
fects. Subordinate to the Constitution only, it is 
an imperium in imperio. No other nation under the 
sun ever before sold its public domain, and there is 
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nothing in the feudal system, nothing in any thing 
else in all history, like this land ordinance of 1787, 
Like the Constitution, it was anew asd untried ex- 
periment,and yet it is most curivus to behold how, like 
the Coastitution, it has succeeded beyond any sys- 
tem in comparison with it in working its wonder- 
ful effects and in acquiring its tremendous power 
and patronage—TI will not say strength, for strength 
implies durability—cither for good or for evil. It 
was the work, I am told, of old Nathan Dane. It 
is now a perfect study, grand and immens: and 
wonderful, which its own authors, at the time they 
framed it, never could have fully comprehended in 
all its scope. That it has done some good, yea, 
much good, immense geod, there can be no doubt, 
and I do not intend to detract from its design or 
from ts past effects. By its simplicity of detail, 
is order and precision, its surveys and sections, and 
regularity of sales and patents, clearing away all 
clouds and disputes about title, equalizing and fa- 
cilitating the acquisition of its titles and advan- 
tages, it has settled now miilions of hardy, indus- 
trious, laborious, and independent terre-‘enants, un- 
der a free Constitution and laws, on the fairest 
heritage of valleys, and mountains, and lakes, and 
rivers, and prairies, and for sts, and mines, which 
the sun and the rain ever fructified—on half a con- 
tinent of more luxuriant /and than was ever lorded 
over by avy prince or poteniate! This is praise 
enough for it and its aa hors, for the past. But I 
am looking to the future, and Task whether it is not 
time that it was changed with the times? Is it I:kely 
to continue to pour out blessings upon this country? 
Has it not bees working some evils wiih its great 
good, which ought now to bearrested, and which, if 
not arrested, will more thsn cvounterbalance all its 
greatest good? Look back to its origin. At the 
time this ordinance was framed, we were two or 
three millions of people only, scattered over a 
wide and wild wasteof a virgin continent, roamed 
by savage tribes hostile to the Whiteman. We 
were in debt a hundred millions for our Revolu- 
tionary conquest. We were agricultural. And it 
entered not into the mind of man to conceive that 
we were to be any thing else for centuries to come 


than a poor and burdened people, to struggle hard , 


for ages for the means from year to year of sup- 
porting a precarious national existence. Tae pro- 
bability and the rational fear then was, that we were 
to be too weak. When,lo! we not only left our mo- 
ther country at a very early age—the age of infancy 
and childhood—bat were found ia Empire’s tem- 
ple contending with the mighty nations of the 
earth! There has been something miraculous, al- 
most divine, in the progress of this people. From 
that time 'o this we have been rising like a god-like 
giant in stature and in strength. Thirteen Colonies 
are twenty-six States—three millions have become 
near twenty mllions—and who would have ima- 
gined tha', by 1836, in less than half «f a century, 
we would have paid off all the debts of two wars, 
and have had more than forty millions of surplus 
revenue to distribute, besides making thirteen pow- 
erful Republics oat of the public lands? And who 
could, in 1787, have foreseen the mighty accretion 
of power in the Federal Executive which has 
grown with the growth and strengthened with the 
streng'h of these wonderful results? If our fathers, 
the framers of this ordinance, had foreseen these 
unexpected effects, would they have organized the 
iand system as they did? How did they organize 
it? Sir, they placed the whole power of the system 
in the President. Tae whole patronage of the 
public domain is in the Executive. The President 
appciats and removes at will the surveyors, the re- 
gisters, the receivers, the land and Indian agents of 
every description; he treats with the Indians, holds 
salaries, and annuities, and purchase-money in his 
hands; he open roads, builds bridges, court-houses, 
state-houses, and appoints governors, judges, and 
other officers in Territories; he locates land di:- 
tri¢ts, opens and appoints the time of land sales; the 
surveys, and sales, and entries, and patents are in his 
hands; bidders, and purchasers, and setilers, and 
squatters, and speculators, are in hisgrasp; the banks 
and their notes, and specie, and every description of 
currency with which lands are to be bought, are 
su*ject to his will; he holds jadicial power in the 
issue of patents to an immense extent; legislative 
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power in the control of Territories and new States 


and of their Representatives and Senators in Con- 
gress; and the very new States are nursed from 
their chrysalis territorial condition imto existence 
upon Federal pap from the Executive spoon. He 
has, by this ordinance, become th: “great father” 
of States! And all this power and patronage is 
wielded over millions of population, and millions 
of millions of acres of lands such as are lying in 
the great valley of the Mississippi! Some of these 
powers, gentlemen may say, belong to Congress. 
Congress pastes the law, it is true, but the President 
executes it, and dispenses its bounties. Sum up 
this power of the public domain, then—can you 
doit? No. It is too infinite, too multifarious, 
too ramified, too extensive, and yet to minute 
in its influences, to be traced or seen all at once. 
But it embraces immense money power—immense 
official power over officers and agents—immense 
individual power over persons natural and corpo- 
rate—immense popular power ever elec'ion:—im- 
mence territorial power over the organization and 
a {mission of Territories—immence legislative power 
over Congress—immense judicial power over per- 
sons and property under patents—immense State 
power over the new Siates coming into the Union, 
and as long as there are large quantities of public 
lands within them; and over the Senate, which is 
intended to bea check on the Executive. I ask 
gentlemen to reflect solemnly upon three facts 
which I will call their attention to. A member of 
Congress from a bew State once told me, during 
the last land mania, that, if he would permit him- 
self to take compensation for labor and influence 
here, besides his eight dollars per diem—a man 
whom I believe to be honest, and who no more 
would have touched such extra compensation 
“with a pair of tongs” than I would—he could 
make from ten to twenty thousand dollars every 
session or year he was in Congress. Some lands 
were ssiling at $10 and $20 an acre; they were 
entered at $1 25 per acre—#800 only for 640 
acres of Jand; there would be a dispute about the 
patent, about who was entitled to enter the land; 
an appeal would be taken from the Register and 
Receiver of the Land Office to the Commissioner 
bere, and from him to the President. [In every 
such case—and there were hundreds from Alaba- 
ma and Micsissippi, especially under the Choctaw 
and Chickasaw treaties—there would be from five 
to ten thousand dollars iavolved on a stake of 
eight hundred dollars only, and the claimants would 
readily give one-half to any agent who would get 
them the patents. Members of Congress were 
sought, of course, as agents, because they had votes 
here and in the Senate. If they were friends of 
the Administration, they were held by a golden 
chrin to their party allegiance; if in the opposition, 
they were silenced and kept still, if not by their 
own interests, by the interests and stake of their 
constituents, dependent upon Executive favor. 
Thus, the Executive wielded an omnipotent land 
influence over the independence of the legislative 
department. 

Again: Will! gentlemen reflect upon the amount 
of jurisdiction over property and persons both, the 
President wields in a single year in the issuing of 
land patents? The land receipts in 1836 alone were 
from twenty-five to thirty millions. This is a 
judicial power. Now sum up the whole amount of 
property, and the whole number of persons in- 
volved in all the cases of all the Federal and State 
courts of the Union, and the jurisdiction over per- 
sons and property will not be found so great, I ven- 
ture to say, as that of this patent jurisdiction of the 
President. Twenty-five or thirty millions adjudi- 
cated by him in a single year! 

Again: Not only has there not been a delegate 
from a Territory, since the foundation of the Go- 
vernment, frem General Harrison himself down 
to my friend before me from -Florida, [Mr. Down- 
ING,] who was not obliged, in duty to his people 
and in regard to their interests, to keep on the right 
side of the Execative—who is the fountain of all 
honor and favor to a Territory; but, no new State 
has come into the Union, no matter who was Pre- 
sident—whether it was an Adams or a Jefferson— 
no matier what party was in power, the Demo- 
cratic or the Federal, the Whig or the Loco Foco— 
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which has not at first, and as long as the jaod 
offices were numerous, and large quantities of land 
were in market, invariably sent two Senators, not 
to check the President, but to defeat the theory of 
the Constituticn, making the Senate a check upon 
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the Executive! Look at the whole line of your 
frontier, from Michigan to Louisiana, until lately 
see how they all have voted, and how a majority 
gow vote in the Senate. The Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from a new State are obliged, no matter 
how honest the men are, to be land politicians. 
They are constrained by the necessity of this sys. 
tem. The fauit is in the system. 

Shall we add, then, to this system, so enormously 
overgrown, the distribution feature? Sir, if our 
sires, the sages who framed this o1dinance and this 
Constitution, cou'd now rise from the tomb, what 
astonishment and mortification would they not fee] 
and express at the inroads which the former has 
made upon the latter of these two instruments! 
They were men who saw far beyond their own 
times, and who, judging, as they had to judge, from 
the past, established every possible guard against 
known or apprehended dangers to liberty. They 
were men, too, who “snuffed tyranny in every 
tainted breeze,” but here was a daager which they 
—which no set of men in their day—which no hu. 
man foresight could foresee. But seeing it now, 
would they not reform it? I can imagine the shade 
of Nathan Dane walking in this Hall aghast at the 
mighty chauges which have been wrought: it ap- 
proaches my table, and asks “Where are you 
from?” “From Virginia.” “I have heard before 
of Virginia.” ‘Where are you from?” addressed 
to members from Ohio—to 19 members, each re- 
presenting 47.500 federal population in a State 
which now is only part of what was an unknown 
wilderness northwest of the Ohio river! “From 
Ohio.” ‘IT have heard before of the river Ohio— 
most wonderful!” “And you?” ‘*From Indiana.” 
“And you? and you? and you? and you? and you?”— 
addressing delegations from I'linois, Michigan, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas, and lowa' “Wonderful! Most 
wonderful! And how have these great and mighty 
States been nurtured into being?” “Upon the kind 
and parental patronage which you provided for 
them in the Federal Government.” ‘What, then, 
has become of Siate Rights—where are they?” 
“Gone. Yes, gone forever, unless this patronage 
be now arrested.” And, sir, 1 imagine | see that 
shade departing, with a warning finger pointed, and 
with the words ‘Yes! and public liberty and the 
Federal Republic will be gone too, unless you re- 
store the just balance of powerse-tablished between 
the States and the General Government by your 
fathers !”~ Yes, sir, uniess you restore that balance, 
if that shade should again rise another century 
hence, it may be like the ghost of Cicero amidst the 
ruins of Rome. 

’ | have read somewhere, or somebody has told 
me, the story of a scene got up by some German 
nobleman to satirize the modern Italians. He re- 
presents a foot traveller as entering Rome at night 
just before the breaking of day. He tries jn vain 
to arouse the slumbering inhabitants over whom 
drowsiness, and darkness, and stiliness, and silence 
seem tu reign like death where once a city stood 
on seven hills, with all its life by day and lights by 
night. He throws himself down to rest by the side- 
way of one of the streets in the open air. In the 
mean time, the ghost of Cicero, after a lapse of 
centuries, enters just as the traveller is again rising 
to arouse the lazy inhabitants. The traveller takes 
from his fob a watch; the ghost starts back and in- 
quires “what is that?” “A watch, an instrument 
to measure time.‘ ‘Wonderful! and who invent- 
ed that?” “The Germans.” The traveller then 
takes from his pocket an almanac, and the ghost 
again asks, ““What that is?” ‘An annual calen- 
dar; and upon hearing an explanation ef the art of 
printing, it raised ap its hands exclaiming, “Won- 
derful! wonderful! and who invented that?” 
“The Germans.” Failing to awaken and arouse 
the sluggard populace, the traveller draws out 
a pistol, and fires it off, to the alarm of the ghost, 
which again inquires, “And what is that?” “A 
fire-arm;” and upon being informed of the inven- 
tion and use of gunpowder in the art of war, it ex- 
claims, ““Wonderful! wonderful! most wonderful ! 
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but who invented thai?” ‘The Germans.” ‘Great 
and mighty people they must be! but what has 
Rome been doing aii this time? Where are her 
pillars with ‘Roma E:erna’ upon them? Where are 
ber temples and her household god;? her legions, 
her Senate, her forum, all her ancient grandeur 
and glory?” Just at thai moment one of the lazaruni 
of Italy entered, yawning and gaping from sleep, 
and dirty and ragged and debased, from idleness 
and poverty. “There now,” said the traveller, ‘‘is 
all that is left of Rome.” The ghost vanished: 
So, sir, if this domain patronage continues, our 
ghosts may rise up but a short time hence in the 
history of natioas, to witness nothing but the di- 
lapidation, and decay, and ruin, and iazaroni of a 
fallen, agone empire!’ Rome rose toa grandeur 
which we may not attain; but Rome, in all her 
glory, with all her provinces and conquests, never 
parcelled out to her legions lands such as we be- 
stow on our citizens and our States. No Consul! of 
Rome, no Emperor ever wielded a patronage of 
domain like that wielded by the President of this 
American Republic; a patronage already over the 
people, their money, their Legislatures, their jaws, 
their institutions, their States, which is fearfally 
and fast tending to empire—to empire which, like 
allempires, must decay and fall. We have now a 
Government of imperial patronage—it must be cor- 
rupt—its patronage must be brought down! 

Sir, your land ordinance has done wonderful 
things for this nation; but, if it cannot be changed 
for the better in respect to Executive patronage, 
that patronage must not be magnified and increased. 
It is too great already. As no figure of speech— 
as no hyperbole—I say that I would vote to give 
ail the public Jands at once to the States rather 
than see their influence constantly tending to em- 
pire increased. Iam far from going for another 
system proposed, [Mr. CatHoun’s,] but at the pro- 
per time, when the whole subject can be taken up, 
and remodelled and amended, I wi! do nothing, 
vote for nothing, onthe subject, by piecemeal. i 
will propose an amendment, which I cannot go 
into now, but which will be a better bargain for 
the new States and for the old than has ever been 
yet offered in the market. Old Virginia—which 
blessed mother of them all the new States never 
fail to deride and abuse on this floor, like good old 
parents are ever sure to be abused by ungrateful 
children who have had advances made them be- 
fore burial and testamen'—Old Virgiania, I say, or 
at least one of her distric's, which I can speak for, 
will advance her children at once sooner than see 
them hawking themselves about in the market as 
they do, and sooner than see the land she so gene- 
rously ceded ‘to the common benefit of the Union” 
remain any longer just so much capital only for po- 
liticians to trade on and their partisans to waste!— 
sooner than see these lands merze the Sta'es of this 
Union into a grand, imperial consolidation! 

And, sir, it such be the tendencies of the presen: 
system, as it is, what will they be, or rather, what 
will they not be, if distribution be added? Hereto- 
fore, sir, the new States, only, have been bound by 
this alarming power; heretofore, the o/d States have 
been the only check upon its progress towatds an 
imperial despotism, and old have multiplied as fast 
as newones. The policy which Ohio and Ten- 
nessee would have contended for twenty years ago, 
has become acounter policy to theirs now. As 
soon as the new States have got well clear of their 
land offices and well filled with population, they 
then have become old States in their land policy. 
In all this we bave heretofore had some check, 
some security, though not enough, I know, against 
this domain patronage. But, sir, what if distribu- 
tion be now added to the system, and this powerfal 
patronage be extended to the old States as well as 
the new? Thisis allthatis lacking to make its 
power absolute and irresistible. This wiil con- 
summate the evil. There will then be no check, 
no security! Catching the States enslaved by 
State debts, the “borrower is the slave of the 
lender;” catching them subdued by taxation, with 
“ ” which they cannot supply _ Sa 

imports. Having the power to supply “dee 
ia oe of the Federal Government by a high tariff 
‘here, the friends of consolidation tempt their weak- 
ness with this bait, this fatal lure; and, oh God! the 
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old mother, Old Virginia herseif—no, not Virginia 
herseif, but Virginia in the feebleness of dotage— 
may, perbaps, be seen with toothless gums to eke 
out her flabby lips to take sume of this land pap 
from the Federal spoon! May God in his merey 


spare me that sight! She is, though wld and strip- 
ped of her ancient vigor, out of debt and proud as 
ever, though poor. She will not, I trust, sell her 
old Republican faith for a mite only of an immen- 
sity which she once gave away! 

Sir, in the combined operation of the principles 
of an increased protective tariff and of disiribu- 
tion, the manufacturing States will have a double 
profit, and the agricultural States will bear the 
whole loss. 

The first will get their full share of distribution, 
and the whole profit of protection. The second 
will pay the full tax of their consumption under 
the tariff, which will more than exceed their full 
share under the distribution. To the former there 
will be a double gain, and to the latter there must 
be a certain Joss; and this, too, to a great extent, 
whether duties are Jaid upon the protected articles 
or upon'luxuries or weprotected articles involving 
countervailing or recriminating duties; because all 
countervailing regulations, retaliatory by other na- 
tions upon our commerce, must fall almost wholly 
upon exports which are the products of agricultural 
States. I shall, therefore, oppose an increase of 
the tariff at this time, and a distribution of the re- 
venue from public lands at all dimes. 

Gen'lemen ask, then, Waat will Ido? Sir, 1 will 
pos'pone the tariff question as long as I can, and 
leave the present laws to operate as they will, with- 
out additional legislation, until I know there is a 
permanent deficiency in the Treasury. My opinion 
is, that, when trade and commeice and currency are 
restored, and confidence revives, there will be im- 
portations to the amount of one hundred and fifty 
or two hundred miilions per annum, and that, upon 
such amount of importations, the revenue from the 
present seaie of duties will be sufficient, and not 
‘deficient... The chief of the duties now are above 
20 per cont ; and the most of them, after June 30, 
1842, will be 20 per cent. ad valorem. That is 
high and proteciive enough, when to the ad va!o- 
rem we add at least 15 per cent. for the home va 
luation, the Government’s @wn appraisement, the 
cash duty, and for the rate of exchange—making 
the duties chiefly, atter June, 1842, at least 35 per 
cent. for protection. When the proper time comes 
to increase or lay on additional duties, for a proper 
object or purpose—if ever that time does come—! 
will vote, of course, to tax luxuries and unprotected 
arlicles We will, however, see whether the manu- 
faciuring interests willdo that. 4 will not, though, 
in any case, vole for an increase of the tariff on any 
articles to distribule a deficiency. 

But what will Ido to supply the wan's of the 
Government, and to keep it in successful operation? 
I will, in the first place, and for this time, vote for 
this bill to issue Treasury notes. To provide for 
the future, I would recommend genitlemen— 

1st. To husband all resources. Cease the destruc- 
tive war which has been weged since 1833 upon 
trade. Encourage and be peaceful with the credit 
and commerce on which your custors depend. 

Qi. As long as there is a “deficiency,” at all 
events, in the Treasury, guard and watch your 
public lands. Neither give them away nor Jet ihem 
be stolen from you—mind, | do not mean by the 
squatiers; 1 have a friencly regard for them, and 
would encourage them to improve and enhance the 
value of our wild lands by any reasonable com- 
per sation; I mean the real, high-handed laad rob- 
bers—the political and pecuniary land speculators— 
who will rob you, like pirates, of land and liberty 
both, if they are not closely watched. 

3d. In the language of the present Secretary of 
the Treasury, “push a vigorous reduction.” He is 
hypocritical, I will admit you, and has never ob- 
served the recommendation himself. Bu: a hypo- 
crite always uscs the language of a saint, and 
a saint may therefore take up his words and be sin- 
cere. I then repeat the words—push a vigorous 
reduction. It is a mode of supply. The gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Evans,] the other day, said 
he could not comprehend how this could be consi- 
dered a mode of supply. Franklin informed me, 
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sir, when a boy, that a penny saved is a penny 
gained. I was astonished to hear from a Whig, so 


soon after the election, that there can be no reduc- 
tion. Economy will supply the deficiency in the 


Treazury. I would commence economy— 
Ist. By reducing Executive patronage. That is 
one of the first Whig maxims with me. Execu- 


tive patronage is one of the most costly appendeges 
of thisGovernment. It aspires toa splendid ad- 
ministration, and reduces the Government to the 
condition in which it is now,a state of ‘shabby 
sp'endor.” As an instance to show how cosily this 
patronage is,no better example could be given 
than this policy of distribution. Gentlemen con- 
tend that the public lands belong to the States, and 
not to the United States. How much cheaper it 
would be, then, and how much would it save to 
the States, if, instead of taxing the people of the 
States, through the tariff, to pay the salaries of sur- 
veyors, and registers, and receivers, aud agents to 
watch all these officers, and to pay all the losses by 
defaleation and otherwise, and to meet all the ex- 
penses of acquiring and selling the public lands, 
you would jast give upto the States at once their 
property, which you say belongs to them, and not 
to the Union. The loaf, I should think, would be 
qui'e as large if you would net cut so many slices 
from it before you deliver them theirown. Bat, 
to give away the lands themselves to the States, in- 
stead of civing them the revenue from lands after 
deducting expenses, would be monstrous, mon- 
strous with some gentlemen, because there is no 
Executive patrcnage in that system! As for my- 
selt, I like neither the one system nor the other. I 
aim content, for the present, with the system now 
in operaiion, aud pray only that Executive patron- 
age may not be increased by adding distribution to 
the other evils and curses of a system which is al- 
ready bad enovgh. If | am prescribed by my 
party for this doctrine, I shall be proscribed for a 
Whig doctrine, and shall stil be a Whig. Bar, 
Executive patronage may be diminished in other 
respects. Relrenchment should be unfeignedly 
practised in great matters and in small. It was 
once promised, and the promise was broken— 
shamefully and extravagantly broken. Let us not 
be fal.e to ourselves and to our country, and we 
will save much by retrenchment. I would cut 
down appropria‘ions to internal improvements. Not 
another harbor should be built until, at all events 
there was a surplos in the Treasury to be wasted. 
1 would stop and arrest at once the wofui extrava- 
gance of that disgracetul Florida war; an extraya- 
gance woful, indeed, to humanity, when, as I be- 
lieve on my sou!, one-hali the money spent has 
been pocketed in part by planderers upon the Trea- 
sury, and im part spent by them ¥ keeping up the 
war, in order that they may plander stil more. 
All the contracts of Government require «trict scruti- 
ny, retrenchment, and reform. Especially Indian 
treaties, and Indian contrae!s, and Indian agenéies, 
should be watched and reduced. I would abolish 
sinecures Of every description, and there are a 
thousand and one of them in this Gevernment. I 
would abolish useless ports of entry for the customs, 
and useless collectors who do net receive the amounts 
of their salaries. I do not know how it is, bat the 
expense of collecting the revenue has increased, in 
the last ten years, more than 50 per cent. This 
expense ought to be reduced back again to its old 
s'andard of four per cent. Salaries ought to be re- 
duced. One thing, which has tended with conside- 
rable effect to overshadow the State sovereignties, 
and to make them comparatively insignificant and 
uninfluential, has been the extravagant salaries 
which this Government has paid to its officers in 
comparison with the salaries of State officers. The 
States are not able to vie with the extravagance of 
the Federal Government, and the Federal salaries 
shoul! therefore be scaled down to the Siate stand- 
ards, if we mean to preserve the just ba'ance of 
Staie and Federal power, as well as to economize. 
Sir, there is economy anda large supply of 
means in reformas wellas in retrenchment. {do 
not mean that hypocritical canting reform, which 
aspires only to turn outone man and to put in 
another. But I do mean that effeetual reform which 
will make the coming a business and not an elec- 
tioneering Adminisiration. If Government officers 
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are allowed to interfere in elections, yea, required 
to save their salaries by their party services, the 
Treasury must suffer for it; for electioneering re- 
quires funds, and officers will not take their own 
money when they can reach Uncle Sam’s. The 
dearest purchase ever made by any people is the 
purchase of themselves with their own taxes which 
they have paid into the public Treasury. I would 
put down at every hazard the tyranny of proscrip- 
tion, the most ex'ravagant of all tyrannies, which 
isalways sure toturn out of office some honest 
and many knowing officers, and to put many dis- 
honest and ignorant ones in their places. I could 


give many instances of many losses under the pre- 


seg and last Administrations from thiscause alone. 
Appoint the virtue and intelligence of th: cowntry to 
Office without regard to party services, and you will 
find thousand of dollars gained as well as thousands 
saved by that simple operation of finance. Siop 
the spoils system, and punish corruption in every 
shape by prompt removals from «ffice for any abuses 
or defalcation. Put aside incompeiency in every case, 
and favor no fv0! because he happens to be your 
personal or political friend. These are some of 
the maxims to replenish your exhausted Treasury 
and to supply its apprehended deficiencies. If they 
are faithfully observed for twelve months to come, 
my word for i', there will be no deficiences to be 
supplied. Above all, give to the country a safe, 
sound, and uniform currency, and restore confidence 
between man and manana Government and citi- 
zen, and your coffers will soon be full, and Hea- 
ven’s and the people’s blessings will rest upon your 
Administration. 

As to the best mode of giving to the country a 
safe, sound, and uniform currency, my opinions 
are well known to those who know any thing about 
my opinions at all. With Mr. Madison, I believe 
that a National Bank is absolutely necessary, and 
must, try whatever other experiments you please, 
be resorted to in the end. I believe such an insti- 
tution not only constitutional and expedient, but, 
as a Southern man and a State rights man, | support 
it as the best friend of the South, which is more in- 
jured by a bad currency than any othersection of 
ihe country, and as the only means of creating a 
hand of the law for the legislative department, to 
keep the legislative power of the custody and the 
control of the public money out of the hends of the 
Executive. The Executive bas assumed that pow- 
er by snatching the public money from the vaults 
of a National Bank. I would create a National 
Bank for the purpose of restoring to Congress its 
constitutional fiscal power, if for no other purpose. 
That is one of the best modes of reducing Execu- 
tive patronage. But my views on this question 
were delivered at length at the extra session of 
1837. Now, I will only say that I will vote for 
such an institution if it be brought forward at the 
right time, is it be properly organized, and be lo- 
cated at the proper place—and that proper place 


’ with me will be as far as I can get it trom the con- 


taminating anc dangerous influence of stockjob- 
bing and brokers. 


In conciusion: I have discharged my duty by de- 
claring my sentiments on all these subjects in ad- 
vance. | have addressed myself to the House, to 
the country, and to the President elect. I have de- 
clared my opinions as independently as I entertain 
them. Iam apprehensive that they will not be ac- 
ceptable to some gentlemen of either party, and 
that is a proof to me that they are nearly, if not 
exactly right. I trust that they will be acceptable 
to General Harrison. If I am correctly intormed 
of the man, independence and frankness are quali- 
ties which he admires; and, if I am correcily in- 
formed of his political sentuments, he will agree 
with many of the opinions which I have advanced. 
A gentleman near me shakes his head; but, sir, I 
do not recognise the right of that or any other gen- 
tleman to speak to me for Gen. Harrison. 1 have 
never believed him to be that weak old man that 
his enemies have represented him to be. I believe 
him to possess a sound mind in a sound body; to 
be honest, patriotic, and able to project his own po- 
licy, and te speak for himself. I believe that he 
will imitate Washington in calling good and wise 
men of various and different views to his councils; 
that he will consider the opinions of all, and then 


judge and act for himself. At ali events, I have 
spoken to him, here in my place, of public mea- 
sures touching public interesis, as I had a right to 
speak, and as it was my duty to speak, indepen- 
dently and without reserve. He can take no ex- 
ception to this course; and if he does, he owes me 
more than I owe to him—having exerted the best 
of my humble powers to elevate him to the Presi- 
dency. He can easily cance! that small debt by 
faithfully redeeming the promises which have 
brought him into power. The sentiments and opi- 
nions which I now advance are the same as those 
which I advanced befcre his election, and whilst 
advocating his pretensions to the Presidency, as all 
my friends and constituents and thousands of 
strangers in various parts of the country know. 
That he wil! agree with all these views and opi- 
nions | do not expect. I will compromise much 
with Gen. Harrison; and yield much to his betier 
judgment and information. I expect to support his 
Administration most cordially; and I will do so as 
far as I can in conscience, without a sacrifice of 
consistency and of vital principle, and with a due 
regard to the duty I ow® my country. I am 
the same Republican Whig now as before the elec- 
tion—let me not, therefore, be misunderstood or 
misrepresented. 





REMARKS OF MR. MALLORY, 
OF VIRGINIA, 

In the House of Representatives, February 5, 1841—Oa 
the bill providing for an issue of Treasury 
Notes. 

Mr. Sreenrop, of Virginia, having obtaised 
the floor, said that he was desirous of addressing 
the House on the various topics which had been 
introduced into this discussion; but as his colleague 
{[Mr. Mattory] had recently taken his seat, 
and had evinced a disposition to address the com- 
mittee, he would, with pleasure, yield the floor to 
him, as the limited time now remaining, before 
he bill would be taken out of committee, would 
not allow them both to occupy the floor. 

Mr. MALLORY thanked Mr.S. for his kind- 
ness and courtesy, and apologized for obtruding 


| himself upon the committee at that late hour. 


Whatever might have been my original inteation, 
(said Mr. M.) the period fixed by the House for 
terminating the discusssion having nearly arrived, 
it is impossible for me at this time to enter into a 
full consideration of this bill, and of the various 
topics which have been alluded to in the course of 
the debate. Nor, indeed, Mr. Chairman, is it ne- 
cessary, after the able, unanswered, and unan- 
swerab'e argument of my distinguished colleague, 
{Mr. Wise] My principal object in rising, sir, is 
to notice some remarks of the gentlemen from 
Maryland and North Carolina, [ Messrs. Jenirer 
and RayYvNeER,] in relation to the course he has 
deemed it his duty to pursue. 

The gentleman from Maryland (Mr. J.] had 
said that ‘not one position of my colleague (Mr. 
Wise] was in unison with his-party;’ and “that 
his speech was not approved by a single political 
friend.” I ask the gent'eman if Iam correct in 
ascribing to him this language? [To this Mr. Jent- 
Fer assented, and said ‘the did not recognise Mr. 
Mattory as a political friend of Mr. Wise.” 
Now, sir, Ido not mean to be read out of church by 
the member from Maryland, or by any body else; 
but I take this oceasion to declare that, with one 
exception, I fully approve, endorse, and intend 
widely to circulate the speech of my colleague. I 
thank him, Mr. Chairman, for his bold and manly 
stand in defence of our interests and principles: for, 
however offensive it may prove to certain politi- 
cians in this Capitol—however he may be denounced 
or misrepresented here or elsewhere, unless I am 
greatly deceived, the views he has advanced will 
meet with a hearty and cordial support among those 
whom we represent on this floor. They are the 


‘doctrines avowed by the Harrison party in lower 


Virginia, during the late canvass, and around 
which we mean stillto rally. On that ground I 
plant my flag, and on that will I stand or fall. 
When we entered the Harrison party we did not 
compromise our principles; and if the principles of 
the late contest are to be in opposition to the 
movements of the coming Administration, then, sir, 


| 


all that I have to say is, that we have been 
deceived ourselves, and that we have deceived 
others. 

But the gentleman from North Carolina (Mr. 
Rayner] said that the remarks of my colleague 
are “ominous,” &c. and that he heard them “with 
pain and surprise.” Now, I ask thatgentleman 
to tell me what principles my colleague has ad. 
vanced in his speech which he had not before 
avowed? I beg to assure the gentleman they are 
the doctrines of the Whigs in Virginia, if they are 
not of the Whigs of North Carolina. 

But, sir, what position bas my friend assumed 
that can be construed into an act of hostility to the 
measures of General Harrison’s administration? 
Is a National Bank to be recommended and pushed, 
without an opportunity of consulting the people, 
and without regard to the condition of the country? 
Why, sir, General Harrison told us he would not 
resort to a bank until all other expedients had 
failed, and unless it was called for by a majority 
of the people. My colleague says, in substance, 
the same; so that here, at least, there is nothing 
“ominous” ofa difference. The President elect is 
pledged to adhere to the compromise act on the 
tariff; and the main argument of the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Wise] was in favor of that 
position. 

Mr. Jenirer here rose and said to Mr. Mat- 
Lory—Define your own pesition. 

Mr. Mattory to Mr. J. What, on the to- 
bacco question? [Mr. J. had made a long speech on 
this subject a day or two before, and is very active 
in getting up conventions, &c. on the tobacco 
trade. ] 

But, says the gentleman from North Carolina, 
(Mr. Raynear,] why did not the honorable member 
irom Virginia [Mr. Wise] wait until General 
Harrison arrived in this city? I answer, why did 
not gentlemen who spoke before him adopt the 
same plan? I undertake to say that my colleague 
would have waited until the arrival of General 
Harrison, if others had thought proper to do the 
same. But such had not-been the case. Other 
gentlemen had given their views, without reserve, 
and he and his colleague were not going to permit 
public opinion to be prejudged, even if the indica- 
tions did come from a high quarter. 

Mr. M. said he had listened with much atten- 
tion to this debate, and he was yet to hear any 
good reason why this bill should not pass, whether 
we view it in connection with the present or coming 
Administration. 

When last he had a seat on this floor, no one was 
more decidedly opposed to the policy than him- 
self; and, if he did not discuss the question, it was 
because he left it to others who could bring to the 
aid of our cause greater powers of debate and 
more weight of character than he laid claim to. 
Since then, our relations have materially changed, 
and his vote would be given to suit this variation. 
I admire (said he) consistency in a politician; but I 
like to see him accommodate his conduct to the 
exigencies of the times and the wan's of the 
State, not make it square with mere pride of opi- 
nion or the prejudices of party feeling. 

When the question of issuing Treasury notes 
was first proposed, the party bringing it forward 
was flushed with victory, and disposed to rush 
headlong into the field of untried expedients. The 
settled principles of our fathers and the most 
cherished institutions of the country were subjects 
of the wildest experiments, and a radical change in 
the character of our Government sought to be 
effected. Disapproving the measure as a perma- 
nent financial scheme, and fearing that it formed 
a link in the series of measures designed to esta- 
blish a Government bank, I three times voted 
against such a bill. As a circulating medium, 
they are every way objectionable; nor dol ap- 
prove of resorting to such a process as an ordinary 
mode of raising money. But in the present aspect 
of our affairs, as a temporary expedient to supply 
the wan's of Government, in the absence of a 
better, I feel justified in votiog for the bill. 
Things have materially chang? The Sub-Trea- 
sury, so intimately connected with it, and without 
which they are stripped of most of their objections, 
as a natural consequence of the election of Gen. 
Harrison, will be abandoned. With new men 
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will come new measures, and doubtless some other 
expedient will be resorted to. In the mean time, 


Jet us act on the scriptural maxim, that “‘sufficient | 
unto the day is the evil thereof.” But my principal | 


| 


i 


object in supporting this bill is to avoid, if possi- | 


ble, the evils and dangers of an extra session of 


Congress; and I hope the amount authorized to be | 
jssued will not only be large enough for the wants © 
of the expiring Administration, but also for that | 


about to assume the powers of Government. For 
my part, Iam utterly opposed to this cailed session. 
Iam desirous that the President elect should have 
ample time to examine into the condition of the 
Government, and calmly to consider what mea- 
sures are best calculated to relieve the country. I 
want him by all means to avoid hasty action on 
the vital questions that must be considered; to view 
them without reference to mere political considera: 
tions and unbiassed by party influences. It would 
be extremely injudicious and unwise, in the present 
state of public feeling, to think of adopting this 
measure. To suppose that subjecis of such im- 
portance as would come up at an extra session of 
Congress, surrounded as they will be by all the 
elements of political strife, could be considered 
with reference to the true inieresis ef the nation, is, 
I think, greatly to mistake the state of parties and 
the schemes of political aspirants. General Harri- 
son, whatever may be the position of some of his 
prominent supporters, is now unpledged and un- 
committed. Premature action may place him in a 
position fatal to the just expectations of his coun- 
trymen, and fatal to the renown of his Adminisira- 
tion. The voice of a free people has elevated 
him beyond all parties. No map, since the days of 
General Washington, has had such an opportunity 
to advance the great interests of the country, and 
win for himse}f the deep and lasting gratitude of a 
great nation. His measures will, I trust, be wise 
and useful, and his Cabinet selected with an eye 
single to our wants and interests, having no re- 
ference to the succession. For the present, at 
least, I wish him to be guided by the “let-alone” 
principle. That the body politic is sick, cannet be 
denied. It has suffered for years from empirical 
treatment—at one time for undue stimulation, then 
again from excessive derletion. No system has 
been long adhered to, and no indication properly 
followed out. Quackery has been the order of the 
day, and from its effects the patient has been gra- 
dually sinking. But protracted as has proved the 
malady, and inefficacious the remedial means em- 
ployed, a close examination discloses no organic 
disease. There are, it is true, disturbanc?s in the 
circulation, with undue determinations; but now 
that the acrid secretions are removed, the favor 
will go off, leaving behind no incurable effects. 
Rest and the vis medicatrix nature will soon bring 
abouta state of sound health and vigorous aetion. 
Sir, I protest against this incessant tinkering —this 
never-ceasing doctoring—and, as many an unforiu- 
nate patient has been physicked to death just be- 
cause the physician, in order to satisfy the anxiety 
of his friends, felt called on to prescribe something, 
without exactly knowing himself how his medicine 
would act, so is the business of the country in like 
danger from too many legislative prescriptions. 
Confidence, Mr. Chairman, in your attendant goes 
far to effect & cure; and, asin medicine, so it is 
just now with the body politic. The physician 
selected by the people to minister to the diseases of 
the State is one in whose skill and integrity they 
place all confidence. As one who played an hum- 
ble yet active part in this selection, I am for 
giving him fulltime to examine, to reflect, to de- 
cide, and, when he acts, Jet it be with a full 
knowledge of our condition, and with a clear per- 
ception of our wants. Let the country alone, 
therefore, for awhile, and it will restore itself; in 
its present feverish state, it would be extremely 
impradent to add additional excitement; the proper 
way for its recovery toa healthy tone is to avoid 
all stimulation. Iam unwilling to subject the busi- 
ness and currency of the nation to the injurious 
influence of another year of political agitation; I 
am unwilling to pass through another summer of 
turmoil, which willas surely come as you convene 
Congress in May or Jane, to discuss the question 
of a bank, of distribution, and of a tariff, It will 


“be a President making session, for with it will open 
the campaign for the succession. This question, I 
believe, the people do not desire toagitate soon, 
whatever may be the wishes of ambi'ious politi- 
cians. The elements of prosperity are still to be 
found in the country, and, if allowed time, will 
soon settle down into order. We wantrest, and, if 
we expect to do well, we must have it. 

How can the advocates of a called session ex- 
pect that General Harrison, immediately on coming 
into power, should, without proper time for reflec- 
tion, precipitate himself into great measures? No: 
the proper plan will be to allow him time to look 
around him, and to examine inio the true state of 
affairs before he acts. Above all, Mr. Chairman, I 
am against that policy calculated to place General 
Harrison in a condition where he will be compelled 
to commit himself to the schemes of any man. 
I am averse io making any individua! our next 
President, by bolstering up his hobbes with the 
great popularity of General Harrison. I have 
voted for him to be President, and for nubody else. 
I deny that any one on this floor, or in the other 
wing of the Capitol, is authorized to indicate what 
are to be the measures of the incoming Administra 
tion. For one, [I will denounce the attempts of 
apy clique to mark out the course of the President 
elect before he reaches the seat of Government, or 
has beea clothed wit» authority. Aud, Mr. Chair- 
man notwithstanding the manifestations from the 
regency quarter of this Hall, I protest, in advanee, 
against their opmions being considered as the 
orthodox principles of the Whig party. I find 
fault with no member of our party for expressing 
himself in regard to a bank, a tariff, to distribution, 
or internal improvements. [ am willing to hear 
all that gentleman may have tosay, and expect 
to be heard in return, without being proscribed for 
so doing. Butl do object toone set of men under- 
taking to manufacture political opinions for others; 
and will resist, cost what it may, what I re- 
gard as an effort to prejudge these questions in the 
public mind, se as to force us up to their standard 
of Whig principles; or, failing in that, to make 
us objects of suspicion to our friends, and to ex- 
communicate us from the true charch. 

Gentleman insist that acalled session at an early 
day is necessary to provide means to supply the 
ordinary purposes of Government. Sir, I hold the 
opposite opinion, and believe, if the amendment of 
my colleague prevails—which proposes to give to 
General [farrison the power to issue five millions 
of Treasury notes after the fourth of March next— 
that there will be money enough for an economical 
Administration of our affairs. We have, over and 
over again, charged the Van Buren party with ex- 
travagancs, and promised to reform abuses and re- 
trench expenditures if the people would elect Gen. 
Harrison. But certain gentlemen here, who had 
sung this tune for years, had not a word to say 
about retrenchment and reform. The cry now is, 
money! money! give us money. Yes, we must 
haye money to carry ona splendid Government, 
a to get this money they mast raise ‘he taxes of 
the people. If, Mr. Chairman, the indications, 
put forth by the members over the way, who have 
spoken on this subject, are to be received as the 
principles of the incoming Administration, not 
withstanding allour past cry of retrenchment and 
reform, itis evident we shall gain nothing on this 
score by a charge of rulers. If this be so, all that 
we have accomplished by the turn of the political 
wheel is, to put out one set of charlatans, and put 
in another. I mean, sir, so long as I remain here, 
to practise on the precepts I inculcated before the 
people—to carry out, when in power, the promi- 
ses made to the people when candidates for office. 
Nor do I recognise any here as authorized to speak 
for the President elect. He came into power on 
the pledge that he would carry out reform and re- 
trenchment, and I believe he wiil fulfil his promi- 
ses to the letter. 

It is the duty of the Administration about re- 
tiring to make ample provision until the next ses- 
sion of Congress. They owe it \o themselves and 
to the country; justice and policy both demand it 
at theic hands. But suppose they do not; what 
then? On the Van Baren party, and not on the 
friends of General Harrison, will rest the responsi- 








bility. And surely, sir, the ins!raments he will 
select to carry on the Government will have tact 
and sense enough to present this in its true light 
before the people. I have no fears for the coming 
Administration of General Harrison. I believe 
that distinguished man wil! draw around him per- 
sons of talent, who will aid bim in ascertaining 
the true state of the country; and men who will be 
able to make a correct exposition of its affairs. 
That he will encounter difficulties, is very certain; 
otherwise, we have deceived the people as to the 
condition of the country and the Government. 
But I hope he will meet them like a man; and, if 
he proves faithful to his trust, the people will sus- 
tain him in any emergency that may arise. 

Daring the canvass, we were in the habit of as- 
suming, as a correct s'andard for the expense of 
the Federal Government, the amount of appropria- 
tions per annum under the administration of the 
gentleman from Massachuseits, [Mr. Apams,] and, 
allowing something for the increase of population, 
the Fiorida war, &c. to compare the expenditures 
of Mr. Van Buren with those of the former. What 
I preached then, I am willing to practise now; and, 
for one, I bold my political associates to a. strict 
and rigid accountability, Instead of resorting to a 
loan, as proposed by the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr Barnarp,] and as approved by the 
gentleman from Norih Carolina, (Mr. RayYner,] 
instead of taxing our constituents by increasing 
the tariff, [ maintain it is our daty to try first re- 
trenchment and reform. A loan will _entail on us 
a permanent national debt, to which, except on 
extraordinary occasions, such as war, | am entire- 
ly opposed. It is with Government as with indi- 
viduals. Money loaned for ten or twenty years 
creates no uneasiness in the mind of the borrower. 
tle maintains his habits of extravagance, and 
makes no arrangements to liquidate the debt, be- 
cause the day of payment is a long way off. But 
let him, instead of a deed in trust, give his bond 
payable in a few months, and at once he will make 
an effort to meet the obligation. So is it with Go- 
vernment. Lend us money for ten years, and in 
vain may you look for retrenchment. But force 
us to redeem our notes every twelve months, and 
we dare not incur the responsibility of extravagant 
appropriations. Sir, I respect the patriotic profes- 
sions of politicians to a proper exient, but my ex- 
perience here satisfies me that f you want an eco- 
nomical and pure Government, you must keep it 
poor! Take nota single dollar from the pockets 
ef the people that is not absolutely necessary to 
their security and defence. 

The honorable member from North Carolina, 
(Mr. Raywer,] in arguingin favor ef boriowing 
money, assigned as a reason “that a loan would ex- 
pose to the country the state of our finances.” 
But surely we can do this without incarring a per 
manent national debt; for if you borrow money it 
must be for years, not months; nobody will lend it 
to you for a short period. A competent and ho- 
nest Secretary of the Treasory can very svon find 
out the state of our money affairs. The remarks 
of Messrs. Barnarp, Bett, and Evans, had con- 
vinced him that the deficit in the Treasury is great- 
er than the revenue will fill up, “and that their cal- 
culations as to the estimates put this question in so 
clear a point of view as to remove all doubt.” 
Now, sir, they did agree as to there being a defi- 
ciency; tut what was the amount of that deficien- 
cy was altogether another affair. They all arrived 
a! different results. For instance, one says it is 
about seven millions, while another had set it down 
at forty millions—a mere trifle of thirty-three mil- 
lions of dollars difference between two gentlemen; 
and yet weare to resortto a“‘loan to expose to 
the country the true state of our finances.” 
Sir, would you borrow seven millions or forty? It 
is is obvious to my mind that none of them can 
tell the real deficiency in the Treasury; and if their 
data and estimates are so satisfactory to the gentile- 
man from North Carolina, 1 must confess they 
weigh little with me. 

But suppose this money is borrowed, how do you 
propose to pay the deb’? Oh! say gentlemen, let 
us tax luxories; and a mighty dust is kicked up here 
to blind the eyesof the people to an approaching 
tariff and an extravagant Government. This cry 
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ix all very fine; it sounds well and may succeed; it 
it is at least plausible, but will not bear mach scru- 
tiny. Itis nota mere question of a tax on wines 
and silks. There is much more in it than at first 
meeis theeye. I cannot but regard the preposi- 
tion as designed to spring a tariffon us before we 
are aware of our dangei; and | think so, notwith- 
standing the many disclaimers that we have heard 
over the way. Sir, one would almost conclude 
there were no tariff men in this House—‘judicious 
tariff—moderate tanff—just tariff,” is all they 
want; but what would be just, moderate, and jadi- 
cious, is about as hard to find out as is the deficien- 
cy in tbe Treasury. It might vary, like that, from 
7 to 40 percent. All these disclaimers come too 
from tariff men, and if they were cross-examined a 
litle as to their understanding of the compromise 
act, ihe end and object of this movement would 
perhaps be put “in a clear point of view.” Sir,we 
have nothing to fear from an open tariff questivn. 
Presidential aspirations will prevent that. It is 
against a high tariff for protection in disguise that 
we must guard; for here lies the danger. But Ido 
notintend to go into the question of laying a tax 
on wines and silks, My colleague has done that in 
a much abler manner than I can, and, as I intend 
circulating his speech, it is unnecessary. 

As my time for speaking is limited by the rale 
adopjed this morning, which takes this bill out of 
the committee in some twenty or thirty minutes, I 
must avoid a regular battle, and be content to fire 
a few random shot, intending to write out what I 
have no chance of speaking here. This much, 
however, let me say, that the question is an impor- 
tant one, demanding more consideration than it 
ean receive during the present session of Congress, 
if the whole time were appropriated to the subject. 
If increased taxation is necessary, take up the 
whole question of the tariff, consult all sections 
and interests, and act openly and deliberately. Let 
us know what you are about, and let your legisla- 
tion be gencral, not partial. Why this haste? 
Months wiil elapse, if you adopt the motion, before 
the duties will commence—not until October next— 
too late entirely to relieve your Treasury of its pre- 
sent embarrassmeats. I have no objection to tax 
luwuries, if you will relieve necessities from taxa- 
tion. [ will go with you to tax the rich man’s 
silk garments, if you will go with me to take cff 
your enormous tax on the poor man’s blanket and 
coarse woollens and cottons. I will tax wine if 
you will take off your tax on salt. I have no ob- 
jection to imposing a moderate duty on siiks and 
wines for the purposes of revenue; but I have no 
idea, as a Southern man, to stand by quietly, and 
see juxuries for which we exchange our produce 
heavily taxed, while those exchanged for Northern 
manufactures come in free of duty. Ido not want 
to force a poor man’s wife to give up her silk 
gown, and compei her to wear coarse Northern cot- 
tons at the same price. Why not tax your spices, 
dye-stuffs, teas, mahogany, &c. as well as wines 
and silks? But thecry is, the Treasury is empty, 
and how are we to supply the deficiency? Sir, | 
would advise you, instead of doing this, by increas- 
ing the taxes on the people, to si'udy retrenchment 
and reform; to practise what we have so zealously 
proposed. I would say to Gen. Harrison, as a 
friend, study this book, (holding up the blue-beok.) 
I would advise him to act on the precep's con- 
tained in the speeches of the gentlemen from Ohio, 
(Mr. Bonp,) from Pennsylvania, (Mr. Octz,) and 
others of our party, which inculcate reform. Let 
him abolish ail useless offices. By a judicious 
reform in New York alone, from 500,000 to 
$800,000 may be saved yearly in the collection of 
the revenue, the cost of collection in a few years 
having gone up to eleven from four per eent. with- 
out adequate cause. 

Put an end at once to your scrambling system of 
harbors and internal improvements, which takes 
millions out of your Treasary, in most cas-s to be 
literally thrown into theses. This we have a right 
to expect fiom General Harrison, who, in one of 
his letters, when a candidate, expressed the opinion 
that this war a matter which should be lJeft with the 
States—the time having gone by when the Federal 
Government could advantageously carry it on. 

Cease building your marble palaces for idle 





iy when plain structures will answer every pur- 
| pos 
edens the contingent expenses of Congress and 
the Executive Departments. 
Cat down your overgrown civil list, both at home 
and abroad. 
| Look into the administration of the military and 
navy departments; your commissaries, contractors, 
and the vast number of agencies over the country; 
enough here may be saved, by judicious manage- 
ment, to terminate the Florida war without further 
draughts on your empty coffers. 
Modify or repeal! your bounties and drawbacks, 
which take hundreds of thousands from the Trea- 
| Sury to no usefal purpose, and which, in many 
cases, have become crying abuses. 
| Revise your pension system; for it is connected 
with enormous frauds, and has been pushed by 
| Congress far beyond the limits of justice and pro- 
priety. 
| The gentleman from North Carolina (Mr 
| Rayner] read us a wholesome lecture on economy 
| and frugality; but, strange to say, labored hard to 
persuade us into the notion of an extra session, 
which would of itself cost the country some four 
hundred thousand dollars for pay and expenses of 
Congress. This is practising what you preach with 
a vengeance! To begin your system of retrench- 
ment by incurring an unnecessary expense of four 
hundred thousand dollars, when the gentleman 
himself admits that our funds are exhausted, and 
that we should borrow the very money to carry it 
through. It may be, sir, very practical economy in 
North Carolina, but does not square with our “ab- 
stract” notions in Virginia. 

Pursue, then, I say, a vigorous system of re- 
trenchment, and there can be no doubt that Gen. 
Harrison will soon save money enough to pay all 
the debis of this Government. Mr. Apams ave- 
raged about thirteen millions per annum for per- 
manent and extracrdinary expenditures; and the 
great interests of the country were in quite as 
flourishing a condition as when we expended 
thirty or forty millions. It is not so much the 
amount of appropriations, as the manner of dis- 
bursing them, that does good to the country. I 
found fault with the manner as well as the amount 
under Mr. Van Buren, though some of our Whig 
friends now do not seem to regard the amount as 
so enormeus, and argue as if twenty millions per 
annum was not enough. I repeat, sir, the decla- 


civil, naval, and military departments, and that 
of Indian affairs, such a retrenchment may be car- 
ried out, without the passage of asingle law, as 
will enable us to pass through the present year 
without serious difficulty or embarrassment. 

But, at the same time that the cry of deficiency ! 
deficiency! is sounded in this Hal!, and comes back 
to us from all parts of our widely extended country 
—al the same time that the proposition is pending 
in this wing of the Capitol to increase the taxes and 
burdens of our constituents, an effort is strenugusly 
urgec in the Senate to take from a bankrupt Trea- 
sury three or four millions of dollars arising from 
the sales of our public lands, and distribute it 
among the States to enable them to pay their enor- 
mous debts at home and abroad. The corrupting 
and injurious tendency of this distribution scheme, 
the fatal blow it would inflict on the independence 

of the Siates, making them “pensioners on the 
bounty” of the Federal Government, is so happily 
illustrated in the speech of my colleaga: thatI shail 
say but little on the subject. Whatever arguments 


dant resources, surely no man can, in the present 
state of our finances, fora moment entertain such 
a thought, unless, through its insirumentality, he 
seeks to inflict on us a high protective tariff. They 
are parts of the same policy: the adoption of one, 
as a necessary consequence, leads to the other. A 
joan is intended as the basis of a national bank; 
distribution of the proceeds of the public lands as 
the entering wedge for the assumption of State 
debts; and a high tariff as providing the means of 
payment. They ali go hand in hand together; they 
are links in the same chain of consolidation, and, 
if noi broken, will bury the sovereigntyof the States 
under the ruins of our Democratic institutions. 


| 


might be used in favor of distribution with abun- | 





ration that, with a careful administration of the | 
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The qusstion of distribution at this tiime is a very 
diff:rent one from former pr-posit ons of this cha- 
racter. Now it is proposed to take nearly one 
quarter of the whole revenue of the United States 
and give it to the several States, when that revenue 
is admitted on all hands, especially by those who 
are in favor of this scheme, to be inadequate to our 
wants. Whereas, when the subject was before un- 
der consideration, the Treasury was burdened with 
an enormous surplas, alike inconvenient to the Go. 
vernment and dangerous to the well being of the 
country. Many, therefore, who approved it when 
we had a “vicious surplus,” may now, without in- 
consistency, oppose it with a barren Treasury, 

Conscious of the absurdity of “distributing a 
deficiency,” (as my colleague, Mr. Wise, properly 
terms it,) and of the fatal objection to the propo- 
sition to be drawn froma deficiency in the Trea- 
sury, the advocates of the policy gravely maintain 
that itis an assumption of power on our part to 
use this money for the ordinary purposes of Go- 
vernmeat; and rely on the deeds of cession to the 
United States in proof of their position. But there 
is no expression to be found in any of these in- 
struments which warrants this construction; and 
certain am, no man can be hardy enough to 
maintain thatit isin accordance with the spirit 
and intent of the deeds, and that the parties thereto 
contemplated at the time any such purpose. But 
this argument has been blown to the winds; it is 
uiterly indefensible. As to the constitutional 
power, I have but a single observation to make: 
Can this Government derive power from any other 
source than the Constitution? Can a Republican 
of the State Rights school look for power for the 
Federal Government in any other quarter without 
destroying the fundamental article of his creed? In 
the conclusion of his eloquent address, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. Rayner] endorsed 
his old creed of nullification. Sir, 1 am glad to 
hear him claim still to bea nullifier; for, if the 
doctrines of his speech be carried out by the in- 
coming Adoiinistration, it will not be long, in my 
humble jadgment, before he will again have to re- 
sort to “nullification as the rightful remedy.” 1 
listened to his speech with much attention—it was 
a handsome affair—but I must say, it was the best 
tariff speech that has been made during the whole 
debate. 

But I have another objeciion to the distribution 
scheme of still greater force, representing, as I do, 
the most important naval station in the United 
States. I believe a more fatal blow to the navy 
could not be given than to adopt this policy. Once 
begin the system, and you will find every effort 
here in vain to obtain an sppropriation for this 
branch of your service adequate to iis wants and 
the exigencies of the country. In the scramble 
that will follow, how few will be found to foster 
Think you a State 
owing some twenty or forty millions of foreign 
debt will give up i's share of pubiic plunder to 
strengthen this right arm of our defence, and, in 
lieu thereof, consent to tax its citizens to the 
amount so released? No man now rises to 
make a speech in Congress who does not, 
before he sits down, entertain us with patri- 
otic bursts of eloquence about the navy. We have 
metaphors without bounds, and similes without 
number; well turned sentences and rounded pe- 
riods, with evlogistic harangues on our gallant tars 
—real Fourth-of-July orations. Well, sir, this is 
all well enough; it is an evidence of the great fa- 
vor in which the navy is held by the people, when 
politicians are lavish in expressions of their attach- 
to ils interests, and of admiration for the heroic 
achievements of its sons. Daily isit rang in our 
ears that the navy is neglected; that, compared 
with that of France, England, Russia, even with 
Turkey and Egypt, it is contemptible as to numeri- 
cal force; and that, should war ensne with England, 
our commerce must be swept from the ocean. All 
this, sir, is, alas! too true, as the gentleman from 
Michigan (Mr. Crary] and myself, some two years 
ago, in this very hail, fully pointed out, in our; at- 
tack on the Board of Commissioners. Our fortifi- 
cations are also declared to be in a condition of 
utter worthlessness for defending our cities and 
coasts; few of them completed, and not one with 
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an effective armament. 
military affairs talks about steam ships, steam bat- 
teries, La Paixhan guns, (sixty pounders,) and shell 
shot; and one not used to the gasconading style of 
debate here would sometimes think Washington 
city wat invaded, and that a foreign steamer was 
p'aying bombs on the Capitol itself. 

Mr. Chairman, it must be confessed that these 
great interes!s have been most shamefally neglected. 
We have had, heretofore, the means to carry on a 
proper sysiem of national defence; and Congress, 
with a few exceptions, has made liberal provision. 
Those entrusted with the superintendence of the 
military departments have been wanting in know- 
ledge or disposition to make them efficient. Look, 
for instance, at the enormous sum appropriated by 
Congress for this purpose, which has been returned 
to the surplus fund in the Treasury, beeause those 
entrusted with its management would not do their 
duty. But adopt your distribution scheme, with an 
empty Treasury, and you may have the will to 
build up your navy and to perfect your fortifica- 
tions, but, sir, you will lack an important ingredient 
—the means—unless you incur a great national 
debt, like England, to scourge our people, and grind 
the laboring man to the dust. Puss the distributioa 
Jaw, and one of two things you must do, if you 
desire to keep the navy even on its present footing, 
and all admit the imperious necessity for enlarging 
it; you must incur a debt, or create an enormuus 
tariff; and from the day that the destiny of the navy 
is connected with either of these measures may be 
dated its impz:nding destruction. Our relations 
with England are of a threatening character. No 
man can predict when the war trumpet of this 
great power may not be sounded on our coast; and 
yet, in the face of this serious danger, with an 
empty Treasury, a disordered currency, a crippled 
pavy, unfinished fortifications, without fonndries 
for cannon, without materials of war and for ships, 
for gentlemen to rise in their places and propose to 
rob the Treasury of millions, to be scattered among 
the States, seems to me utterly irreconcilable with 
the dictates of common sense, and the just de- 
mands of the country. Bat what do’we see? Why, 
my colleague the other day had given his views on 
these great measures, had simply avowed his opi- 
nions, when two gentlemen rose and expressed 
their suspicions that he was about to quit the Whig 
party. Sir, things have come toa pretty pass if we 
are to be proscribed or suspected for advocating 


opinions that for years we have openly entertained. 


Mr. Jenirer here made an explanation to the 
effect that he had said nothing about Mr. Wise be- 
ing about to desert his party. 

Mr. Wise asked whether the gentleman from 
Maryland had any distrust of him. a 

Mr. Jenirzr made some reply which could not 
be heard. 

Mr. Wise. Well, then, [ suppose the gentle- 
men takes it for granted that the party will go with 
him; when, at the same time, who knows what the 
measures of General Harrison will be? Were 
there not some gentlemen making principles for 
General Harrison before he came into power? 


_ But when it was not known what the principles of 


the coming Administration would be, how could it 
be said that he was about to desert his party? He 
(Mr. W.) did not take the gentleman from Mary- 
land as the Administration. 

After some further explanations tetween himself 
and Mr. Jenirer, 

Mr. Wise observed that, had it not teen for 


‘Other gentlemen expressing their views, what they 


would do, &c. he would never have said a word. 
Bat, as every member on the floor who had pre- 
viously Spoken had given his views in relation to 
the coming Administration, he thought it was as 
fair for one as for another. And as others had ad- 
ministered their little nostrums for the cure of the 
disease, he, although not a regular physician, 
thought he would do so toc. 

Mr. Mattory then resumed his remarks, and 


' observed that, at the very outset, befere he had’ 


spoken a moment, he had been taunted by the gen- 
tleman from Maryland with not being one of the 
party. Irepeat, sir, (said Mr. M.) . that the ho- 


Borable member from Maryland shall not un- 


church me. 1 " as hard in the late canvass 
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e did; and [ come here to sustain the Adminis- 
tration of General Harrison in all good faith, and 
willdo so as long as he acts on the principles 
which bronght him into power. The gentleman, 
too, from the city of New York, [Mr. Monrog,] 
who enteriained the commitiee a few days since 
with a disquisition oncommon schools, had twitted 
us with our abstractions—“Virgiaia abs'ractions” 
was the burden of his song. Sir, [ will tell those gen- 
tlemen that Old Virginia cannot boast of as many 
common schovuls as New York; but she has, per- 
haps, as much common sense. Had the gentle- 
men witnessed the exhibition in this hall a few 
mornings since, of certain pupils from the State ia- 
stitution at Lexington, they would have perecived 
that our people were not allogether ignorant of the 
science of signs. Sir, we understand the signs 
given out by others, and it is on the faith of these 
Sigus, as well as words that we are acting. I have 
said thatwe have common sence, if we do not 
aboundin common schools, though of these we 
have a few, and I am happy to say they are fast 
increasing. Perhaps the gentleman [Mr. Monroe] 
has never hear of a common school case that oc- 
curred in the common school S ate of New York, 
where his common school people, in the plentitude 
of their practical wisdom and hard sense, were 
guilty of an ‘ abstraction” that far surpasses any 
hair-splitting ever done in the O!d Dominion. 
The case was this: a bridge connected with a rail- 
road line leading to the great city of the Empire 
Sta'e, in consequence of some error in the architec- 
tural skill of these common school gentry, gave 
way with a tremendous crash, and the connection 
between the ends of the railroad was kept up after- 
wards by a steamboat. These common school 
gentlemen, however, with their usual industry, set 
themselves to work to repair the bfidge, and in a 
few weeks thing: were al] straight again. The 
steamer, being no longer required, was ordered 
round home ; but, in attempting to pass down the 
river, it was discovered that she cou!d not get un- 
der the bridge, it never having before occurred to 
the managers that they c/uid all the time have run 
the boat as well below the bridge as above it, or 
entered into their calculations to compare the 
height of the boat with the space under the bridge. 
The steamer was finally sold for a mere song; and, 
before she was released from confinement, was 
stripped to her naked timber. [A member at the 
Reporter’s elbow suggested that it was similar to 
the mason who built his leg in a chimney.] 

But the member from New York was not the 
only one who had talked of our “abstractions.” 
The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Rayner] 
did notspare us Mr. Chairman, when an indivi- 
dual here from the South joins in this hue and ery 
about Virginia principles—abstractions, as they 
are pleased to call them—I always set it down as 
asure sign that he has turned Federalist. Now, 
sir, ifto oppose a high tariff, internal improve- 
ments, a splendid and extravagant Government, 
and ail in connection with this beggarly distribu- 
tion, is an abstraction, then, for one, I glory in be- 
ing a Virginia abstractionist. The honorable mem- 
ber, too, indulged in some invidious comparisons 
between North Carolina and Virginia, and spoke 
of our “former glory,” and oar present “shame.” 
I have not, sir, a single term of reproach, not an 
utkind word, or a harsh epithet, to apply towards 
his State. Between his constituents and mine the 
best feelings and relations exist. We live side by 
side, and we trade together. We are almost one 
ahd the same people, divided only by an artificial 
line of latitude, nature having placed no barrier be- 
tween us. I gloried, moreover, in the gallant stand 
which bis State assumed in the late contest, and 
rejoiced as much at her victory as I mourned over 
our own defezt. But if that victory is to be used 
against the Kepublican cause, then, Mr. Chair- 
man, give me my good old mother, with all her 
“abstractions,” her constitutional prudery, if you 
please, even in the decline of ber greatness and re- 


ference to blushing North Carolina, in the act of 
prostituting herself to the genius of Federal consoli- 
dation. 

The honorable member from South Carolina, 
LMr. Txomrsow,} in the course of his eloquent re- 
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nown. Give mé, I say, the Old Dominion in pre-. 
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marks the other day—for that gentleman is always 
eloquent—talked somewhat about certain “star. 
gazing politicians” “butting their heads against 
the lamp posts.” But let me tell the geatleman 
there are more sorts of star gazing than one. In 
admiring the hurizon, illaminated by the brilliant 
rays of the rising sun of Power, it would be as well 
occasionally to view the quarter whence comes the 
storm. In our eagerness to relieve the President 
elect from a!l embarrassment, we shouid not forget 
the interests of those who sent us here. We 
should look, sir, to the hamble cabin as well as to 
the palace. These movements will produce great 
excitement in the South. There is a storm ahead; 
and when it bursts upon us, it will sweep from the 
ocean many a gallant bark that now sails proudly 
before the breeze. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if those who entertain and 
have expressed opinions opposite to those of my 
colleague and myself, are to succeed in putting the 
ship of State on the Federal tack, I shall never re- 
gret the course | parsued in supporting Gen. Har- 
rison. If I am deceived as to the principles on 
which he will administer the Government, his elec- 
tion, if it accomplishes nothing else, will bave the 
effect of breaking down party trammels in the 
South, and henceforward we shail meet, not on 
men alone, bat on the ground of principle. In the 
late contest, men of all creeds united together to 
accomplish a common object. Laying aside our 
peculiar notions, we united in one mighty struggle 
to rescue the Constitution from the Administration 
which we thought endangered its safety, and 
threatened not only the institutions, but the liber- 
ties of the country. We succeeded, and I am wil- 
ling still to act together until the great work of re- 
form is perfected. Bat, while such is my desire, 
I cannot remain unconcerned when the impression 
is sought to be made, that my opinions wiil be in 
conflict with General Harrison’s measures, I 
draw my conclusions from his letters and speeches, 
which I am prepared to show do not differ from the 
principles avowed by my colleague and myself. 

If the question again comes up, whether State 
rights or Federal doctrines are to shape the adminis- 
tration of this Government, I am prepared for the 
contest. Let the line be drawn as soon as gentle- 
men please. Doff our name and uniform, and take 
the field under your own banners. Unmask your 
batteries, and we fear not the result. Sir, 1 believe 
not those who tell us that, in this contest, “our 
Republican General Harrison” will be against the 
Republican party, and will lead on our foes. It 
cannot be trae—it is not true. 

Mr. Chairman, in thus expressing my opinions, 
I am aciuated by no factious motives, and certain- 
ly by no wish to embarrass the next Administra- 
tion, or produce diseord among our friends. As a 
citizen of this Republic, and as a representative of 
the people, I have aright to speak freely of public 
men and their measures; and, come what may, 
while I have a seatin this Hall, I shall continue to 
exercise this privilege on ail proper occasions. 
Conscious that, in what has been said, I have en- 
deavored to discharge my duty, I rely for support, 
not on the approving smile of any manor set of 
men here, but on the good sense, the justice, and 
liberality of my constituents at home, 


DEBATE ON THE TREASURY NOTE BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. RAYNER, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

In the House of Representatives, February 5, 1841— 
On the bill providing for an is:ue of Treasury 
Notes. 

The bill authorizing the issue of Treasury notes 
to the amount of five millions of doliats being un- 
der consideration, and Mr. Basnarp of New York 
having moved to strike out the enacting clause 
of the bill, giving notice that, if the ——— 
vailed, and a report to that effect should be made to 
the House, he would then offer the following reso- 
lution: 

Resolved, That the subject of making provision for the 
wants of the Treasury be referred back tothe Committee of 
Ways and Means, with instructions— 

First. To bring in a ee ne of the 
Treasury to borrow ten milions of dollars on the credit of the 
Government, and to issue bonds or scrip therefor. 

Becond. ‘To bring in a bill imposing duties for additions 
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e on wines, silks, linens, spices, and other articles, be- 
tag vaxwsiee, imported into the United States; but in such 
manner as pot to conflict with the principles, policy, and spi- 
ritof the act of March, 1833, commonly called “the Compro- 
mise Act’’— 


Mr. RAYNER, of North Carolina, spoke as 
follows: ; 

He said be should vote against the issue of 
Treasury notes now, as he did at the last session; 
but that he was willing to vote for a loan, and for 
additional duties on articles of luxury, as contem- 
plated by the resolution of the gentieman from 
New York. Setting aside the disputed question as 
to the constitutional poxer of Congress to issue 
Treasury notes, about which (said Mr. R.) I shall 
venture no opinion now, yet l oppose the measure 
on grounds of icexpediency. I beiieve that a crisis 
has arrived in our financial affairs which requires 
a remodelling of the system which mast soon be 
me!, and that this issue of Treasury notes is calcu- 
lated to put off toa future day that which requires 
immediate attention, I look upon it as deceptive 
in its character, and calculated to coaceal from the 
knowledge of the country the embarrassed and 
ruinous condition of the National Treasury. It is 
also calcalaied to screen from a just responsibility 
the condemned authors of that system of misrule 
which bas bankrepted the Treasury, and well nigh 
dishonored the nation. For whilst it, in fact, en- 
tails upon the Government a debt—a nauonal 
debt, in every sense of the word—yet so much 
magic is there in a name, that those who have 
for years been sesortiog to this system have as 
uniformly denied that they have imposed upon 
the country a national debt; but insisted that they 
were only using temporarily the credit of the Go- 
vernmen’. 

Now, sir, it is right that there should no longer be 
praciised any deception on this subject. Itis right 
ihat the true situation of the ‘Lreasury should be 
made known w the country. Itis right that the 
authors of the financial embarrassmeats under 
which we are now suffering should be held to a 
strict accountability. Let them, in the few days of 
power which they bave left, confess that the Trea- 
sury is empty, that the country is in debt, that fands 
are necessary to save the honor and credit of the 
nation, and bring in a bill authorizing a loan; I 
will vote for i!, although it shall be with a protes- 
tando against tne wasteful extravagance which has 
rendered it necessary. Sir, if the Government is 
in debt, without the means of paying, the people 
should know it; they should also know the amount 
of that debt, ander whose management it has been 
incurred, and the manner and termson which it is 


‘to be paid, 


The issue of Treasury notes, as I have before 
said, is only putting of the day of settlement, 
and throwing it on those who, while they have 
foretold and protested against the present evils, 
will vet be charg:d, when the day of reckoning 
comes, with having incurred the debt, for the 
payment of which they are now making provi- 
sion. 

if Treasury notes be constitutional—about 
which, as I said before, 1 deem it unnecessary to 
express en opinion—yet I do not consider this to 
be an occasion when it is proper to resort to them. 
It may be, that in cases of emergency which can- 
not be foreseen or provided for—as war, or a sud- 
den revulsion in the trade and revenue of the coun- 
try—the issae of ‘Treasury notes might not only be 
expedient, but absolutely necessary; when the inte- 
rest, the honor, and the plighted faith of the country 
were in danger of being compromised. Sudden 
and unexpected difficulties not only require, but 
justify exireme and unusual remedies, But such is 
not the case at the present time. The horrors of 
war have not suddenly burst upon ur, and the dif- 
ficulties which beset the trade and commerce of the 
country, so far from being sudden and unexpected, 
have been gradual in their approach, long seen, and 
long felt. Then, not being suddenly called upon to 
provide against some unforeseen disaster, I insist 
upon it that we should teke time to view the whole 
field of difficulty, throw the responsibility where it 
properly belongs, and resort to such means as 
shall be consistent with the obligations we owe to 
the country, and the daty which we owe to ourselves, 
I speak as a member ef the Whig party—as a 








roember of that party which long foresaw and long 
forewarned the country against the *measures 
which have reduced us to this ruinous and almost 
degraded condition. Sir, I do not choose to be 
driven, by this cry of the “immediate wants” of 
the Government, about which we have heard so 
much, to the commission of an act which I not only 
believe to be inexpedient and unwise at the present 
time, but which, while it is calculated to relieve 
the guilty from responsibility, will throw the edium 
of their misdeeds upon those who are to succeed 
them. 

As to the indebtedness of the Government, with- 
out the means of making payment, there is no 
difference of opinion here. That more money will 
be required than can be supplied by the accruing 
revenue for the present year, must be admitted on 
all hands. As to the deficit which exists, and the 
amount which will be required for the present 
wants and future demands during the year, is a 
point of controversy. I shall attempt to show, be- 
fore I conciude, that it is much larger than can be 
gathered from the obscure and cunningly devised 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury. The ques- 
tion is, how is the requisite sum to be raised? Af- 
ter a great and unexampled victory, the Whig 
party is about to come into power, and they find 
the Government crippled in its resources, and bent 
down by years of pressure. We now have to ap- 
ply the remedy. We now have to raise the means 
of enabling the country to comply with its obliga- 
tions, to repair its shattered defences, and to save 
the national honor. I am willing to do this, but I 
cannot consent that a discomfited enemy shall dic- 
tate the way in which it is to be done; sti'l less am 
I willing to aid in screening that enemy from publ‘c 
indignation by assuming the responsibility which 
should rest on him. And if we have nothing to 
hope from an obstinate and perverse majority here— 
if this measure is to be presented to us as the ulti- 
matum, as the only relief which they will consent to 
give, I, for one, am for “‘biding my time,” and am 
willing to wait till those who truly represent the 
interests and wishes of the people shall have assem- 
bled here. 

I have siated that I am willing to vote for a 
loan, and feeling assured, as I do, that five mil- 
lions will not be more than half sufficient to meet 
the ceficit for the present year, I am willing to vote 
for the ten millions contemplated by tbe resolution 
of the gentleman from New York. I prefer a loan, 
because it will reveal to the country the actual 
condition of the Treasury, and I prefer that it 
should be authorized by the same men whose 
measures have forced us to this alternative. 
These who have contracted the debt, and squan- 
dered the means of carrying on the Government, 
should take the responsibility of making provi- 
sion for both. Paying a delt is not incurring 
a debt. It may be, and it will be, that the Admi- 
nistration to succeed the one now in power will 
be compelled to provide the means of paying 
the debt already incurred, and of meeting the 
deficit growing out of the shock given to trade 
and commerce by the destructive policy of the 
present partyin power. And I wish now, in ad- 
vance, to call the attention of this House and of 
the country to the fact that any measure of relief 
hereafter to be resorted to by the coming Adminis- 
tration will be the inevitable result of the policy of 
the present Administration. If the country is in 
debt, that debt must be paid; if there isa deficiency 
in the revenue for the present year, that deficiency 
must be provided for; and if, in applying the 
means for either, the country is pressed, let not 
those be blamed who make the provision, but those 
who forced it upon them. Sir, I mak: these re- 
marks because it is very apparen!, from the tone 
of the debate on the other side, as well as of the 
presses in their support, that thisis to be the basis 
of an organized opposition against General Har- 
rison’s administration. And now I charge in an- 
ticipation, and I call upon gentlemen on the other 
side to note what I say, you have squandered the 
public treasure; you have crippled the resources of 
the country by your war upon commerce and 
credit; you are about to go out of power, after hav- 
ing planged the country in debt, and deprived it of 
the means of meeting its necessary expenditures; 
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and upon your heads, and yours alone, let the re* 
sponsibility rest. And in providing the means, ak 
we shall hereafter be compelled to dv, to pay for 
your extravagance, ail '6 supply the deficieney 
caused by your Warfare upon commerce, let it not 
be said, for in truth it cannot, that we have im- 
posed upon the country a national debt. 

If the interest of the country, in a pecuni 
point of view, is to be consulted, a loan must be 
preferable to Treasury notes. Treasury nétes, with 
four and a half millions now outstanding, and 
bearing an interest of six per cent. are now, I 
learn, from one-half to three-fourths per cent. be- 
low specie par. These Treasity notes are reisstia- 
ble, letit be recollected, uati) the 31st March, of 
the present year. Authorize the issue of five mi!- 
lions mgre, or ten millions, as contemplated by the 
amendrignt of the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. 
Wi:s,] and as you thus increase their amount, you 
lessen their value. It may be said, these Treasury 
notes are paid out to the public creditor at par, and 
received from the pubffc debtor at par. But, Sir, 
is it right, with all your professions about a specie 
currency, and all your denunciations of paper, to 
receive the public dues in a medium less valuable 
than specie, whilst, according to the provisions of 
the Sub-Treasury law, you are compelled to collect 
one-half of the revenue in gold and silver after 
the 4th July next? And is it right to compel the 
public creditor—or leave him no other alternative, 
which is the same thing—to receive the amount 
due him in a medium less valuable than specie, 
afier all the clamor we have heard about the im- 
positions of banks, and the worthlessness of paper 
money? Treasury notes, like all other bills of 
credit, cannot long maintain their nominal value, 
as has been proven by the history of all Govern- 
ments that bave ever resorted to them. In fact, 
they are a sort of revolutionary currency at best, 
never resorted to by Governments except when 
in extremis; and when they have no other mode of 
supplying their coffers, and of sustaining their 
credit. They remind me too strongly of con- 
tinental paper money, and the assignants of 
revolutiouary France, to receive my _ sanc- 
tion. Owing to their uncertain and fluctu- 
ating character, as to the time and amount 
of their issues, capitalists are afraid to in- 
vest in them; and as a currency, they are en- 
tirely unsuited to the public convenience. And all 
the patchwork of legislation to which you may re- 
sort cannot acquire for them the confidence and 
countenance of the commercial community. But 
resort toa loan, issue your scrip, redeemable on 
time, with a fixed rate of interest, aad you create a 
stock in which capitalists will seek to invest their 
money; and this stock, so far from selling at a dis- 
count, will commanda premium. I undersiand 
that the stock issued by the Government in 1822, 
23, and ’24, although redeemable at pleasure, sold 
ata premium of two percent. If issued on time, 
it would be worth more; but at two per cent. the 
Government would save two hundred thousand 
dollars in a lean of ten millions. If you issue 
Treasury notes made returnable in one year, you 
are only postpening the evil, which will be aggra- 
vated when the time of presentation arrives. For, 
as I shall attempt to show, the deficit in the Trea- 
sury is not a temporary one, but a permanent one 
which cannot be supplied unless the imports should 
be increased beyond any reasonable calculatien, or 
the duties on those imports, or a portion of them, 
should be raised. So that, at the time these Trea- 
sury noes shall return, the Treasury will need all 
its available means in order to meet the necessary 
and current demand: of the Government. 

That there is a deficit all agree. The question 
is, how large is it likely to be during the present 
year? I have no doubt thatit will be more than 
ten millions; it certainly will if Congress passes 
the appropriations that are absolutely necessary for 
the country. It is true, we can make the expendi- 
tures any amount we please, no matier-how small, 
if we are disposed to disband the army, to lay up 
the navy, desert our fortifications, saspend our 
foreign intercourse, &c. In reading the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, I was struck with 
the time-serving and disgraceful proposition he 
has made, for the purpose of preserving a balance 
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in the Treasury at the end of the year. He says: 


“But the preservation of a suitable balance in the Treasury 
may require more than what will probably be left after satisfy. 
ing other purposes. The raising of any sum for that ubject in 
1941, could, however, be obviated by authorizing a contract to 
be made, under proper restrictions, extending the period of 
payment for a portion of the temporary liabilities falling due 
im that year. Yet, in the opinion of the undersigaed, the best 
mode of providing for this case would be, without either an ex- 
tension of this kind, or a loan, or a further issue of Treasury 
notes, or a change in the tariff, but merely by lessening the ap- 
propriations for the service of 1541 below the estimates, or by 
passing such declaratory clauses as to the present tariff, and 
such acts as to the public lands, as have heretofore been urged 
on the consideration oi Congress.”’ 

Now, here is the Secretary of the Treasury, an 
officer whose especial duty itis to submit an esti- 
mate of all the expenditures necessary for the Gc- 
vernment, proposing, in one sweeping clause, to 
lessen the appropriations below the estimates, with- 
out specifying any items of expenditure which he 
would could down, without considering the abso- 
lute wants and sufferings of the country, merely for 
the purpose of making a show of economy, now 
upon his retirement from office, and of withdrawing 
attention from that profligacy and extravagance 
that have bankrupted the Government. And this 
is the same Levi Woodbury under whose adminis- 
tration of the finances $39,000,000 per annum have 
been expended, without a murmur against extrava- 
gance escaping him. No, sir, I hope no such illi- 
beral, narrow-minded policy is to be pursued here. 
As statesmen entrusted with the interests of the 
country, it is our bounden daty to see that its honor 
and character shall be preserved, and ali its main 
branches of defence shall be sustained; and if there 
is a deficiency in the revenue, growing ont of a 
long period of misrule, we must resort to other 
means—to the credit of the Government; relying 
upon he future for the return of prosperity, and a 
replen shed Treasury. 

The Secretary of the Treasury estimates the ex- 
pendit res for the year 1841 as follows, viz: 
Civil, qiplomatic,and miscellaneous, $3,450,740 13 
Milita y : ‘ 7,725 440 °94 
Navalé . ° - 5,445,339 21 
Bes,d es these, ceriain permanent ap- 

propriatiots under existing laws 

will become chargeable on the 

Treasury during the next year, in 

sums as follows: 


For ordinary purposes. 
Military . . 864,000 00 
For other purposes. 
Public debi, including interest and 
first instalment for the District of 
Columbia ; : - 149,200 00 


Redeeming Treasury notes . 4,500,000 00 
Amouanting, in all, to - $22,134,720 28 

The receipts for the same year he estimates as 
follows: 








From customs “ " - $19,000,000 
From lands . ° 3,500,000 
From miscellaneous . _ ‘ 80,000 
Expected balance in the Treasury 

available on 1 January, 1841 1,580,855 
Available from banks d 220,000 
Treasury notes yet issuable under the 

act of 3lst March, 1840 . ° 342,618 


Amouating, ia all, to - $24,723,473 


Thus leaving a balance on Ist of Ja- 

nuary, 1842, 0f . ‘ - $824,000 

Taese estimates of the Secretary have been 
proven to be enurely illusory and deceptive. The 
tables in his report have ali been got up, worked 
out, and arranged to meet a conclusion to which 
he had resolved to arrive—‘hat the expenditures for 
the present year should fall within the receipts. 
Heads of bureaus have declared to gentlemen on 
this floor that, in making their reports, they were re- 
quired to cut down their estimates of the appropria- 
tions for the public service,so as to make them square 
with the predetermined estimates of the Secretary 
of the Treasury. It is enough to make one blush 
for the degredation of his country, when he sees the 
minister of finance so far ‘forgetfal of the daties of 
his station, and the great interests of the nation, as 
to frame his report, not to suit the wants and exi- 
gencies of the country, but to save his party from 
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the charge of extravagance, and himself from that 
of mismanagement. 

I shall not attempt a deiailed examination of the 
various itemsof income and expenditure for the 
present year, sabmitted in the Secretary's report; 
for their fallacy and duplicity have been fully and 
ably exposed. The gentlemen from New York, 
Maine, and Tennessee, (Messis. Bannanp, Evans, 
and Bevt,) have plac’d this matter in soclear a 
point of view, that no one can misunderstand it who 
isnot wilfully ignorant. And the feeble attempts 
that have been made to refute their calculations 
have tended to make the conviction still stronger, 
that they are founded on data which cannot be cor- 
troverted. 

As before stated, the Secretary estimates the re- 
czipts for the present year at $24,380,855, includ- 
ing the Treasury notes issuable under the act of 
March 31, 1840. Of this he estimates $19,000,000 
from customs. Now, sir, is it reasonable to sup- 
pose that this amount will be received from cus- 
toms during the present year? As to the Secreta- 
ry’s opinion, what is that worth? In his annual 
report of December, 1839, he estimated the re- 
ceipts from customs for 1840 at $15,000,000, and 


they fell short $2,000,000; aad I learn that is nearer | 
than he ever arrived at the truth ia any financial | 


calculation. Is it reasonable to suppose that the 
income from customs for 1841 will be six millions 
more than 1840? Why should it be? Gentlemen 
say last year was one of great pressure, but that 
trade is now reviving, and that the importation: dur- 
ing the present year are likely to be heavy. It is 
true that, since the election of Gen. Harrison, con- 
fidence has revived, and business begins to pros- 
per, but yet, in the efforts cf the banks to resume 
specie payments, which is one of the fruits of a 
restoration of confidence, the pressure in the mo- 
ney market must for atime continue. It is only 
gradually tha: business, when once depressed, can 
regain its fermer prosperous condition. And if the 
Suo.Treasary is executed acco-ding to the express 
provisions of the law, as General Harrison is 
bound to see that it shall be, and one-half of the 
public dues after July are collected ia actual spe- 
cie, it will crea'e an additional demand for specie 
at the very time when the banks will be endeavor- 
ing to strengthen themselves, and when they will be 
least able to spare it. And my word for it, if the 
Sub-Treasury is executed according to the letter of 
the law, you will have another revalsion, the banks 
will again suspend, business will be prostrated, 
confidence destroyed, and the scenes of 1837 be 
enacted over again. The genileman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. THomrson] spoke of the large importa- 
tions now on theic way here across the Atlantic, 
the duties on which were to fill the Treasury. Why, 
I suppose that is always the case about this season 
of the year. The importing merchants have or- 
dered out their spring supplies, and although your 
ports may be crowded fora short time, about the 
latter part of the winter or beginning of spring, 
yet, during the summer months, you may scarcely 
hear of an importation. But I think it may be 
safely set Cown that the importations next fall will 
he very thin; for it must be recollected that, ac- 
cording to the terms of the compromise act, the 
duties on all art cies are to come down on the Ist 
January next, in the proportion of one-half of 
their excess over twenty per cent. Then, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that the merchants will with- 
hold their imporiations till after the Ist January, 
except in such small quantities as will meet a ready 
sale? Most assuredly they will. Oiherwise, their 
stock remaining on hand could be underso!ld by 
those importing after the first of the year. Owing 
to these circumstances, I do not believe that the 
income from customs for 1841 is likely to exce2d 
that of 1840. Bat, putting it ata medium between 
$19,000,000, as estimated by the Secretary, and 
$13,000,000, the amount received in 1840, and we 
have $16,000,0000, which is a liberal, and, as I be- 
lieve, an over estimate. 

Next is the estimate of receipts from public lands, 
which the Secretary puts down at $3,500,000. This 
I am willing to allow, although I understand the 
Commissioner of tue General Land Office has given 
it as his opinion that it will not exceed $2,500,000. 
Add to this “miscellaneous,” “expected balance 
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available on the Ist January next,” the sum “due 
frem banks which is likely to be made available,” 





; and “additicn1l means arising from Treasury notes 


—— 





_ the honor and character, of the country. 


|; an extra 


_ indispensable. 
| attending it will be more than the difference be- 
| tween that of the present session and the last. I 


authorized to be issued under the act of March 31, 
1840," and you have the whole means for the sup- 
port of Government for the year 1841, amounting 
to $21,723,473. 

Let us now look at the probable expenditares— 


| not with reference to the very smallest amount with 


which the Government can possibly get on, but 
with reference to the actual wants and necessities, 
T see 
from House Document No. 265 of the last session, 
the appropriations for the “civil, miscellageous, 
and foreign in‘ercourse for the year 1840” amount- 
ed to $4,512,545 05; whereas, in the estimates for 
the year 1841, it is put down at $3,450,740 13. 


| Why is this? The member from South Carolina 
| (Mr. Raerr] insisted that $300,000 would be saved 


in consequence of the shorness of this session 
compared with the last. But then gentlemen 
on the other side insist that we intend to have 
session. Tne gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Tompson] said he could ree we 
were determined on this. If we do have an 
extra session, it will be a charge on the 
Government. And if gentlemen know this, 
why not provide the means of meeling i? I cer- 
tainly know nothing of the purposes of General 
Harrison, or of those whose counsel he will seek; 


| [haveé, however, but littl doubt an extra reasion 
| will be inevitable. 


| Treasury empty, with pressing demands against it 


General Harrison will find the 


daily, and nothing to discharge them with. In that 


| case, he will be compelled to convene Congiess ia 


order to obtain the means of carrying on the Go- 
vernment. In addition to this, the country re- 
quires reform at our hands—a speedy and tho- 
rough reform. Millions of freemen are calling 
for the repeal of the odious sub-Treasury. A 
prostrate commerce and ruined currency require 
the remedial hand of the Government. I speak 
only my own opinion. I believe an extra session 
And, if it takes place, the expense 


discover the Secretary has sent in no estimates for 


+ the outfits of Ministers abroad, and the infits of 


qa 


those who are already there. | Doe: he suppose Ge- 


| neral Harrison will not change the diplomatic 
| corps? Does he suppose the honor and interests of 
| the country will any longer be entrusted to those 
| who now represent the nation at foreign Courts? 


Or is this a part of his system of retrenchmegt, 
that it will be better not to recall Ministers, be- 
cause the appoiatment of new ones will be attend- 
ed with expense? These extra charges, falling 


| upon the civil list of the present year, will be fully 
| equal to any of the last year, not incident to this. 


I have therefore sufficient data for assuming that 
the “civil, miscellaneous, and foreign intercourse” 
for the present year will amount to at least 
$1,500,000. 

Next come the estimates for the military service, 


| And these the Secretary puts down at $7,725,440 94. 


Now, the gentieman from Maine [Mr. tvaws} has 
so effectually exposed the imposition attempted in 
this estimate, that I am sure there is net one who 
heard him that is not fully satisfied on the subject. 
I see, from the same document to which I have be- 
fore referred (No. 265) that the appropriations for 
this branch of the service, at the last session, 
amounted to $8,343,900 83. And so far from the 
expenses necessary for the same beirg less this 
year than they were the last, they must necessarily 
be more. Not one word is said aboat the Fiorida 
war. House document No. 70, of the present ses- 
son, isa letterfrom the Secretary of War, aon- 
taining an estimate of the appropriations necessa- 


| ry for the Florida war during the year, of which, 


it seems, $250,690 10 is due for service aiready 
performed, as.follows: 
For arrearages to militia called into 

service by the Governor of Florida $221,244 02 
For pay of a battalion of Georgia 

volunteers for 3 months’ service in 


1840 - - : - 29,446 08 


$250,690 10 
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it seems that there are already, in addition to the 
regalar army in Florida, two thousand militia, 
1,200 of them mounted men, and proposed to be 
incieased to 1,500; and, as stated by the Paymeas- 
ter General, “ihe President, having subsequently 
sanctioned this service, places their claims on a 
fooling with those of the militia regularly called 
into the service of the United States.” According 
to the estimates submitted in the same document by 
tbe Paymaster General, the Commissary General 
of Subsistence, the Surgeon General, and the Ord- 
nance Department, the expenses of paying and 
subsisting this force for the year 1841, in addition 
io the arrearages already due, will amount to 
$2,365,329 754, the whole of which will fall on 
the year 1841. And, what is remarkable, the 
chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means 
had this letter in his possession sioce the 17th De- 
cember, without suffering it to be brought to public 
view here, 

{[Mr. Jones. I beg leave to correct the gentle- 
man {rom Nagth Carolina, The letter was in pos- 
session of the committee, subject to the inspection 
of all its members. There was no attempt on my 
part to conceal 11 J 

Mr. R. Bat, sir, Linsist it was your duty to 
have brought it before the notice of the House. In 
ihe speech which you made at the commencement 
of this debate, in which you attempted to sustain 
the views or the Secretary of the Treasury, in sub- 
milling your estimates of receipts and expenditures 
for the year 1841, you did not include this item or 
expense for the Fiorida war. Mr. Chairman, (ac- 
dressing the Chair,) 1 repeat, it was the duty of the 
honorable chairmen of the Committee of Ways 
and Meavsin his character as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, with this knowledge in his possession 
io have submitted estimates of the Florida war, 
when he unfolded his budget for 1841, in the 
speech with which he opened this debate. Bat he 
is in a letter Jaid on our desks, from the Secretary 
of War to the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, dated December 17, 1840. Here, 
then, is an additional charge falling upon the year 
1841 of $2,385,329, not even alluded to by the Se- 
cretary of the ‘l'reasury, which added to the esti- 
mates submitted by him, amounts tothe sum of 
$10,110,770 69; and which, added to the appropria- 
uons of last year for the same service, amouuts to 
$10 729,230 58. 

But, says the gentleman from South Carolina, 
{Mr. Ruert,] the Florida war will probably soon 
bg terminated. Probably soon be terminated! This 
is the anguage we have heard for years. It has 
long been the theme of Exceutive reports aad of 
the despatches of commanders-in-shief. Let a few 
miserable squaws be taken, or s'arving old men sur- 
render themselves, and it is immediately heralded 
throughout the land that the power of the Indians 
has been destroyed; that they are coming in; and 
that the war will soon be atanend. And the next 
account we hear is, that the blood has been flowing 
in torrents, and houses have been wrapt in flames, 
For every brave destroyed, two seem to spring up 
in his place. We have, within the last day or 
two, heard of the capture of sixty or seventy Ir- 
dians; but bow often has this been the case hereto- 
tore? Itis impossible to estimate the number of 
Indians in Florida. Years ago, it was said there 
were only a tew hundred; and althovrgh we have 
been destroying 'bem all the while, yet the work 
of murder and ravage has continued, As soon as 
the army relaxes its Operations, they became em- 
bo!dened, leave their inaccessible haunts, and com- 
mence anew their course of pillage and death. 
Yeu may suppose there is not an Indienin Fiori- 
da, you may suddenly withdraw your army, and 
ihe first thing you hear may be, that the Indians 
have reappeared in all their power. Sir, the Fic- 
rida war is not at an end, nor is itsoon likely to 
be. Sam Jonesand Tiger-tail yet lead their mer- 

ciless bands through the everglades of that ill-fated 
region; te-day doing ‘the deed of death,” and tc- 
morrow concealed in the impenetrable swamps. 
The bloody Mickasukies yet rove through the fo- 
resis Of Florida, leaving death and desolation in 
hear traok. To legis!ate with a view to the early 
disbandonment of the army in Florida, is ‘to leave 
your own countrymen exposed to the horrors of sa- 
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vages warfare. To do this throvgh afalse econo” 
my, is to sell the blood of your citizens for money. 
It is to surrender a portion of your territory to the 
savage, and to confess, in the face of the world, 
that a predatory band of Semicoles has*successfu!- 
ly resisted all the boasted power of the Government. 
To stop the war at this stage, is to compromise the 
honor of thecountry. You must, you are compell- 
ed to prosecute it toa successful issue. I there- 
fore take it for granted that, in estimating the ap- 
propriations for the military service, you must in- 
claude the $2 385,329 proposed in the letter from 
the Secretary of War. 

It seems that the Secretary of the Treasury, in 
estimating the reductions for the present year, cuts 
down the expenses of the Indian Department 
$174,000 below the appropriations of last year. J 
know not whether this is on account of there being 
funds in the hands of agents yet unpaid, on ec- 
count of outstanding appropriations, or whether it 
is in pursuance of that system of gradual retrench- 
ment recommended in his report; for it will be seen, 
by reading the report of the Secretary, that he un- 
dertakes to read Congress a lecture on economy, 
after having exbausted the Treasury by his extra- 
vagance and mismanagement; and, in pointing out 
the causes of, and grounds for, futore retrench- 
ment, he says that “fewer Indians remain to be re- 
moved.” Certainly there are fewer te be removed. 
But are there fewer that ovght to be removed this 
year than were removed the las? Judging from the 
rapid settlement of the Western States, and the con- 
sequent pressure around the Indians remaining, I 
should suppose there were more. I appeal to gen- 
tlemen from the Western States—from Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Missouri—and I ask them if 
they are not anxious to have the Indian title to the 
lands in their States extinguished, and to have 
those Indians removed to the West?’ Are they rot 
every day becoming more inconvenient to the 
whites, and the whites to them? And yet the Se- 
cretary seems to think this s}stem of Indian rela- 
tions willsoon be at an end; and the expense at- 
tending it will be lessened every year. This is a 
most absurd idea. The Indian relations of this 
country will constitute a permanent, s‘anding 
charge upon this Government for one hundred 
years to come; and as the population of the country 
increases, and its frontier is extended, the more 
complicated and expensive will our Indian relations 
become. This must be the case, till the vast re- 
gion from the Mississippi to the Pacific is settled 
by the white man, and not an Indian is left re- 
maining. 

The Secretary of the Treasury further says, in 
pursuance of his pretended anxiety for retrench- 
ment, that the pensions are diminished by deaths, 
Not so very much, sir. Some of the old Revolu- 
tionary pensioners die off, to be sure, and I am sor- 
ry forit. I wish they could live forever. They 
serve as a connecting link between the past and the 
present. They would serve te remind us of our 
depaiture from the pure and virtuous principles of 
the Revolution. And these old men hold on to life 
well. The same physical vigor which enabled 
them to perform such deeds of daring in the Revo- 
lation, yet preserves to them health and strength. 
The gentleman from Maine (Mr. Evans] demon- 
strated that, if they had died off last year at the rate 
of ten per cent. it would not reduce the pension ap- 
propriation more than $200,000, whereas the truih 
is, they did not die in near so large a proportion. 
But, sir, it must be recollected that whilst the pen- 
sion list is annually lessened by death, it is still an- 
nually inereasing from additions to the list. Look 
at the anaual reports of the Commissioner of Pen. 
sions, and you will see that this is the case. Look 
at the quantity of bills on your table for placing ad- 
ditional names on the pension roll, many and mest 
of which will probably pass as soon es time can be 
obtained to pass upon them. Owing to these facts, 
I have no doubt but that for the next five years, the 
acditions, with the arrearage pay in such cases, will 
be equal to the dimioutien from deaths. 

Assuming, then, that the military service will cost 
as much this year as it did last, which was $8,343,- 
900 83, aud adding the $2,385,329, stated to be ne- 
cersary by the Secretary of War for the Florida 
service, and you have an aggregate of $10,729,230 


for the military service, which will be found itidis- 
pensably necessary. 

Next come the estimates for the Navy, which 
the Secretary puts down at $5,445 399 21. Al. 
though I believe this to be mach too small, yet, for 
the present, I will assume it as a sufficient sum, 
There is one item, however, of $150,000, for the pay 
of navy pensioners, which mist be added, for which 
a bill has already passed this House, and for which 
the Secretary hassent in noestimate, but which will 
be acharge on the year 1841. But, seys the gen- 
tleman from South Caroiina, we do not know that 
the Senate will pass the bill. Perhaps it may not; 
for until that body is purged, which it is soon like. 
ly to be, I believe it capable of any injustice. But 
thatis not the question. The question is, is it 
right to pass it? Shall we legislate here under a 
supposition that one of the branches of the Legisla- 
ture will not do its duty? You might as wellstrike 
out of your estimates any other appropriation for 
the public service (the army for example) because 
we are not certain the Senate will pass it. You 
are in duty bound to pay these navy pensioners, 
You have squandered a fund which was properly 
theirs, and you are bound by every consideration 
of honor to pay them what is strictly theirs, and by 
every principle of gratitude to reward them for 
their services. This $150,000, added to the Secre- 
tary’s estimates, will make the naval service for 
the year amouat to $5,595,399. 

According to the data I have assumed, and I have 
placed them at the lowest probable amount, the 
items of expenditure for the present year will appear 
as follows, viz: 

Civil, miscellaneous, and foreign in- 


tercourse ‘ ‘ $4,500,000 
Military service, including the Flori- 

da war : ; - 10,729,230 
Navy pensions ; 150,000 
Naval service . ; : 5,595,399 
Appropriations made for the service 

of the year 1841 by former acts of 

Congress ‘ 1,013,200 


Balances of appropriations made in 
1840 and previously, standing over 
on the Ist January, 1841, and 
which will be a charge on the Trea- 
sury in 1841, after deducting so 
much as may remain not called 
for, and standing over at the close 
of 1841 . : . 

Relief of the corporate cities in the 
District of Columbia, per act of the 
26h May, 1836, $139,200, and 
public debt payable at the Treasu- 
ry, peract 31 March, 1817, $10,- 


- 2,000,060 





000 ° ° ; : 140,200 
Required to finish public buildings, 

according to the estimates of the 

architect . 0,000 
Treasury notes and interest, allow- 

ing for $500,000, which may not 

come in during the year 4,350,000 

Amonunting in the whole to - $28,887,029 


which is the amount necessarily chargeable upon 
the year 1841. 

Here, then, with a probable income of $2],723,- 
473, we must meet an almost inevitable expendi- 
tare of $28,887,029. Sir, how can you do it, with- 
eut borrowing money? You will be compelled to 
borrow; and, whether you do it by Treasury notes, 
or Joan, how are you to repay it, unless you raise 
the daties on import, or resort, to dircet taxation? 
And how are you to sustain the heavy expendi- 
tures of coming years, unless you regulate your ta- 
riff to meet the demands upon the Treasury? But, 
exclaims the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. 
Txompson ] the cry of the Whigs bas been retorm, 
ani by reform he understands a retrenchment in 
the expenditures. I can also inform the gentle- 
man that it means honesty in the expenditares. It 
is not so much the amount expended, of which we 
have comp'ained, as the manner in which it has 
been expended: paying $450 a day for steamboats, 
$20 a cord for wood, purchasing splendid furniture 
and silver spoons for mud boats, paying high sala- 
ries.to crowds of loungers a'tached to your custom- 
houses, giving high and expensive jobs and con- 
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tracts to political favorites, &c. It is such corrup- 
tion as this, of which we have so much complained, 
and which we have premised to reform. If the 
money which has been collected had been spent for 
the interest of the country, in disciplining our army, 
jncreasing our navy, completing our fortifications, 
erecting harbors, and other conveniences of com- 
merce, &c. why, then, sir, we could not have com- 
plained. But, what is remarkab!e, whilst this vast 
expenditure of money has been going on for the 
last four years, ranging from thirty to forty mil- 
lions annually, all the interests and defences of the 
country have been languishing and going to ruin. 

Well, now, sir, in legislating to meet the wants 
of the Government, I feel bound to look to the fu- 
ture as well as to the present. By profligacy, mis- 
management, and corruption, all the great defences 
of the country have gone to wreck. ‘Tne present 
rate of duties wi!l not yield a sufficient income to 
put the country in a siaie of defence, and to repair 
the evils of the last twelve years of misrule. In 
addition to the deficit of about $7,000,000 for the 
present year, there is about $5,580,000, consisting 
of sums and annuities payable to Indians, and 
amoun's pledged to be invested in safe, permaxent 
stocks for their benefit, the interest on which we 
are now paying. Then, there is the navy pension 
fund, which has been squandered or invested in 
worthless stocks, amounting to $1,200,000, which 
you are bound to make good. Due on trust funds, 
other than Indian, $500,000. Oid funded and cer- 
tificate debt, $100,000. Debits of the cities in the 
District of Columbia, assumed by the Government, 
with interest, $1,750,000 To these are to be added 
claims on account of Indian affairs, growing out 
of the Florida war, allowed or to be allowed by 
the Departments, or pending before Congress, say 
$5,000,000; althongh | learn, from gentlemen bet- 
ler acquainted with the subject than I am, they will 
reach nearer $10,000,000. Oher claims now be- 
fore Congress, and which have been accumulating 
for the last two years, for want of time to act on 
them, allowing for those that may be rejected, say 
$2,000,000; and I also learn that these latter will 
probably be double thatsum., These amount in 
the whole to $16,280,000 of permanent debt fal!- 
ing upon the next Administration; and which, 
added to the deficit of seven millions in the reve- 
nue of the present year, shows an almost certain 
liability of more than $23,000,000 by the Govern- 
ment, over and above the current expenditures. 
And this, too, with arevenue continually decreas- 
ing by the gradual operation of the compromise 
act. 

Now, sir, lam fer abiding by the spirit of the 
compromise act. The circumstances under which 
it was passed require that no violence should be 
done to the feelings of either of the great interests 
that were parties to it. That act was the voluntary 
offering of patriotism, to save the effusion of hu- 
man biood. It snatched the uplified sword from 
the hand of the tyrant, who, with tiger ferocity, 
was raving and thirsting for tbe blood of freemen. 
It stands as an enduring monument of the patriot- 
ism, the wisdom, and the magnanimity of Ken- 
tucky’s distinguished son. And I am free to ad- 
mit that, if the public sentiment of either of the 
two great interests that were parties to that compreo- 
mise should, with any thing like unanimity, insist 
upon its remaining inviolate and untouched, it 
would be unwise to disturb it. It is, however, for 
the majority here, in their wisdom, to examine and 
decide what may be wishes of the country, and the 
feelings of the two great sections in regard to the 
modification of this measure. But, in submitting 
this measure to the test of pubtic feesing in the two 
great interests that were parties to if, reference 
must be had to the calm and unbiase wishes of the 
popular mind, and not to the wild ravings of party 
madness. No one man here has a right to speak 
for the whole North or the whole South; neither 
has the delegation of any one State a rtght to speak 
for its entire section. iis for the majority here, 
in their discretion, and upon their responsibility, to 
jadge of the public will, upon a ditpassionate sur- 
vey of the whole question. If two parties enter 
into a covenant for the observance of which their 
honer and faith may be plighted, neither has the 
right to violate its provisions whilst the other insists 


upon their enforcement. But ceriainly they are 
not estopped from modifying it by mutual agrer- 
ment. And so with the compromise act of 1832. 
If the North or the South, with any thing like una- 
nimity, insist upon its inviolability, I, for one, 
should be opposed to touching it. But if, by mu- 
tual agreement, they are willing to modify it now, 
where can be the objection? 

Tais brings me to the immediate consideration of 
the proposition of the gentlemen from New York 
(Mr. Barnarp] to impose a duty on silks and wines, 
which are now admitted free of duty. I think this 
proposition presen's a medium, on which the mo- 
derate on both sides of the questicn may meet with 
safety. I am aware that the ultra tariff men may 
oppose it, because they may hope that, in remodel- 
ling the system after the expiration of the limit 
fixed to the compromise act, they will be enabled 
to exempt luxuries from any duty, and collect the 
whole of the duties from articles of necessity, and 
thereby protect the same articles of domestic manu- 
fac'ure. They may suppose that, by our imposing 
duties on luxuries now, they will find it more diffi- 
cult to exempt them hereafter. I can assure gen- 
tiemen entertaining these opinions that the South, 
so far as I am acqaainted with its feelings, will 
never qu.eily submit to this discrimination. We 
are for equal benefits, and fer equal burdens. We 
never will consent that articles of luxury, which 
are consumed by the rich, shall be imported free of 
duty; and articles of necessity, consumed by the 
poor, shall be burdened with all the means of taxa- 
tion, merely for the benefit of the manufacturers. 
That has been the source of all our straggles and 
difficulties heretofore. It came well nigh once 
plunging this country into all the herrors of civil 
commotion. By all the exciting associations con- 
nected with that gloomy period, I entreat gentle- 
men who yet cherish the favorite idea of discrimi- 
nation and protection to abandon it forever, You 
cannot enforce it without endangering the stability 
of the Union. 

Then there are ultra men on the other side, who 
oppose this measure simply because it is an impo- 
sition of duty, without reference to the objects on 
which it is intended to operate, or without looking 
at the real cause of that long and uniform opposi- 
tion which was waged by the South against the ta- 
riffs of °24 and ’28. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. THomrson] seems perfectly horrified at 
this new tariff, as he calls it, and asks if this same 
measure of a duty on imperts has not long been 
the great cause of comp)jaint and difficulty between 
the South and the North. I can answer his ques- 
tion, and I teil him, no. The South never com- 
plained of the revenue for the support of the Go- 
vernment being collected from a duty on foreign 
articles. 

Mr. Tuompson begged leave to explain. He 
said he did not mean to intimate that the South was 
opposed to raising a revenue from customs. What 
he said was, that a tax on foreign importations had 
been the great cause of complaint on the part of 
the South. 

Mr. R. A tax on foreign importations! Ex- 
actly, sir. That is thesame thing. I still take is- 
sue with the gentleman. I deny that the South 
has ever complained that the revenue for the sup- 
port of the Government was raised by a tax on fo- 
reign importations. 

The South well knows, and always has known, 
that it is the only practicable mode of supporting 
the Government, among a people as sensitive as 
ours are on the subject of direct taxation. It is the 
principle of discrimination, for the protection of 
the manufacturers in a certain section, of which 
the South has always complained: a protection 
which, while it increases the cost of consumption 
to all sections alike, yet diffuses ils advantages in 
the vicinity of the manufactures of the North, with- 
out bringing any correlative blessings to us of the 
South. The South is not only willing to contribute 
its revenue and it® wealth, but its blood, if need 
be, in support’ of the Government and _ the 
Union. The objeet contemp!ated by the propo- 
sition of my friend from New York is the 
very thing that we have always contended 
fer. The North has heretofore refused to grant 
it to us—they would not concede it in the com- 
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promise act—but now, if I uoderstand them 
aright, they are willing to yiell it, and can 


we hesitate to accept it? My eloquent friend 

from South Carolina (Mr. Tromeson ] who ad- 

dressed us so ably the other day, has put this mat- 

ter in its proper light. He has proven, trom the 

record, than an equalization of duties, upon the 

protected and the unprotected articles, was the 

great object contended for by the distinguished 

Southern statesmen who mingled inthe political 

conflicts of "32 and °33. Sir, we are now estoppe', 

virtually estopped from objecting to this propos'- 

tion, J thank my friend from South Carolina for 

the gallant manner ia which he has met this ques- 
tion at the very threshold. It came witha peculiar 

fitness from him. He comes from a region of po- 
litical darkness, though still from an oasis ia a de- 
sert wasie. His position is one of high moral sub- 
limity. Despite all the efforts of persecution at 

home, he has stood up for years, almost single 
handed and alone, as the unterrified advocate of 
liberty and truth. With a heroic courage, he has 
refused to quail before power and proscription, 
and, whether at home or on this floor, he has, with 
a giant’s arm, shaken cff his assailants as “the 
lion would shake the dew drops from his mane.” 
He says he is aware that the demagegue cry of ta- 
riff! tariff! will be raised for the purpose ef ex- 
citing popular prejudice against him at home 

That is probable. I am aware that, humble as I 
am, [ shall be subjected to the same charge. But 
my friend (Mr. Tromeson] need give himself no 
uneasiness on that account. Calaumny aod misre- 
presentation are the common lot of all who pursuc 
the path of duty, regardiess of consequences. De- 
nunciation by the wicked is the price which hones- 
ty and patriotism always have to pay for the es- 
teem and approbation of the virtuous and the 
good. I repeat it, my friend from South Carolina 
deserves the thanks of the country for the fearless 
manner in which he has met this question. It will 
endure in the records of the country, as a lasting 
memorial of his patriotism, and will constitute the 
richest legacy he can leave to his children who 
are to succeed him. The tribute of the country’s 
praise is also due to my friend from Georgia [Mr. 
Nisset] for his able and eloquent speech on this 
subject. I was equally pleased with the cogency 
of his argument and the pathos of his eloquence. 
With such advocates, the South has nothing to 
fear; andin such hands the interest of the whole 
country will be safe. 

The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Taomr- 
son] asked how it was that the North was now 
willing to impose a tax on luxuries; for, said he, 
this has always been a favorite measure with the 
South, and it never before has been able to obtain 
it. Charity compels me to believe it is from a 
principle of patriotism that our Northern brethren 
are now willing to yisld this; but, whether it be 
from a sense of just.ce, or from some cther motive, 
it matters not to me. So we obtain what we desire, 
itis a matter of indifference whit may be the roo- 
tive of concession. What would be thought of 
the prudence of any man in private life who would 
refuse to receive, by the voluntary concession of 
‘an enemy, that which he had been striving to ob- 
tain, and without success, for years? But with all 
the gentleman’s horrors at the prospect of a dis- 
turbance of the tariff question, he seems perfectly 
willing to go into it, proviced he can be allowed to 
adjust it upoa his own terms. He distinetly stated 
that, when the proper time arrived, he was willing 
to go into a revision of the whole system. Ay, 
sir, and when will the proper time arrive? It cer- 
tainly must have arrived, whes it is necessary to 
do something in order to replenish the Treasury. I 
fear, if this matter is postponed, we shall not have 
the pleasure of the gentleman’s assistance. Unless 
the people of Mississippi change their minds as 
easily as ceriain Southern gentlemen have chanzed 
their grounds upon this very subject, the honorable 
rentleman is not likely to be troubled with the bar- 
dens of legisiation here for some time to come. 
The gentleman went on to tell of the ereat injury 
that would result to the cotton-growing interest of 
his State by an imposition of 20 per cent. on 
French silks and wines. And yet he seems wil- 
ling to sacrifice this great interest of his constitu- 
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ents, provid: | he can be allowed to settle the mat- 
ter in hisown way. He says, take off the duties 
altogether from necessaries, and impose them on 
juxuries; that for every cent taken off from sugar 
he will vole to put two on wines; for every cent off 
from sali, he will impose two on silk, &. Then, 
in order to raise revenue sufficient tor the Govern- 
ment, you must go higher than 20 per cent.; and in 
proportion, according to the gentleman's reasoning, 
you sacrifice the interests of Mississippi. 

It is very evident, from the indications here, as 
well as from the movements out of doors, that there 
are two classes of opponenis to this measure, ope- 
rated upon by different views, The first class con- 
sists of those who have been trying to mix up the 
tariff question with the conflicts of party; who have 
declared, in anticipation, that the policy of the 
coming Administra'ion would be a resort to a high 
tariff, and who, no doubt, hope to effect a counter 
revolution in the South by getting up an excite- 
ment on this subject. They are astonished that the 
Northern Whigs should ask for nothing more than 
an equalization of duties, and now discover that 
one of ther hobbies is about to tamble down be- 
neaib them. ‘They no doubt hope that, by a little 
postponement, the ultra tariff men of the North 
may be emboldened to ask for higher protective 
duties, and that thus the ends of party may be an- 
swered. To gentlemen actuated by this motive I 
would say, the day of humbugs has passed. Reason 
and truth have regained their dominion. The same 
spirit of conciliation that carried us so successfully 
through the late contest, wiil still continue to guide 
and direci our course. 

The other class of opponents to this proposition 
consists of the ultra enemies of the tariff system, 
whe are uncompromisingly opposed to it in every 
shape and form, and who ae conscientiously op- 
posed to it on principle. They look forward to the 
time when the duties on the protected articles are 
to come off entirely, and the whole revenues of the 
Government are to be collected on the unprotected 
articles; and they no doubt suppose that an imposi- 
tion of daty on Juxuries now will be presenting an 
obstacle io the consummation of their favorite de- 
signs hereafier. If 1 understood the gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Wise,] he expressed the opi- 
nien that the whole of the duues for the support of 
Government should be collected from articles of 
luxury, and that articles of necessity should come 
in free. 
is consistent with neither possibility nor justice. I 
would appeal to Southern gentlemen who are ac- 
iwated by this object, and ask them if it is reason- 
able to ‘suppose that we, who have for years been 
unable, by remoastrance, and even resistance, to 
obtain a modification of this question to suit us— 
that we, I say, shall be able to dictate terms to the 
North? We are the weaker portion; so far as the 
mere exeicise of power is concerned, we are at the 
mercy of the balance of the Union. As a Southern 
man, I approve of the proposition, because I con- 
ceive it to be our interest todo so. It not only 
gives us all we ought to ask, it not only puts both 
sections on an equality, but it gives us as much as 
we may ever expect by possibility to obtain. Igo 
for the duties on luxuries as an opponent of the 
protective system. 

It is true, the duties on the protected artieles, al- 
though no higher than on the unprotected, will be- 
nefit our Northern bretbren engaged in manufac- 
tures more than it will the South. We pursue 
agriculture because it is more congenial to our 
tastes and conducive to our interesis; whilst the 
people of the North, for the same reasons, pursue 
manufacturing. And shall we gradgeto them the 
small benefit they derive from the duties on those 
foreign articles that come in competition with 
theirs, when we are not ipjared by it? It is imitat- 
ing the dog in the manger, to deprive them of a 
benefit without profiting ourselves. Besides, even 
if we had the power, which we have not, would it 
be justice to make a discrimination which would 
curtail their profits whilst it would not increase 
ours? The very ground on which we so much 
complained of them in the high tariffs of 1824 and 
1828 was, that they were oppressing Southern ia- 
terests for the benefit of Northern manufactures. 
And it would be worse, if we had it in our power, 


Sir, this isent.rely a Utopian scheme. It | 
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to oppress Northern manufactures without benefit- 
ing Southern interesis. 

The gentlemen from Mississippi and South Ca- 
rolina both took the ground that a duty on French 
silks and wines would disturb our commercial re- 
lations with France, and that, as Southern cotton 
was exchanged for those articles, it would to that 
extent operate as a drawback on Southern inte- 
resis. Now, even if this were so, which I am sure 
itis not, do gentlemen see where this argument 
would lead them? Sir, it is protection, the very 

rotection which we have so long complained of. 

he argument of the Northern manufacturers has 
been this: we have large amounts invested in ma- 
nufactures; if you equalize the duties, if you re- 
duce them on the protected articles as low as they 
should be on the unprotected, you bring foreign 
manufactures in competition with otrs, and thus 
destroy our profits. They have insisted that, 
whilst the Government was exercising the constitu- 
tional power of laying a duty for revenue, it should 
do so with reference to the protection of their inte- 
rests. And now we hear the same argument used 
on this floor by members from the South. What 
is the tenor of the argument used here? It is this: 
we have large capital invested in growing cotton; 
if you equalize the daties, if you raise them on the 
unpro’ecied articles as high as they are on the pro- 
tected, you disturb our commercial relations with 
those countries for whose productions our cotton is 
exchanged, and thus destroy our profits. This isa 
principle we must not recognise. We are the 
weaker portion, and, if we use the argument now, 
it may hereafter be turned against us to our injury 
and destruction. 

But, sir, deny the position that a duty on silks 
and wines will disturb our relations with France, 
I deny that it will operate injariously to the South 
Why should gentlemen harp so much upon France. 
It is not intended to make a discrimination between 
France and other countries, Not one-half the 
silks and wines imported into this country come 
from France, and we propose to subject them all 
to the same restriction. Gentlemen have reasoned 
on the ground that the imposition of 20 per cent. 
upon silks and wines will either bring about pro- 
hibitory daties on American cotton in France, or 
such high countervailing duties as will raise the 
price of cotton so high in that country that the peo- 
ple will not be able to use cotton fabrics as an 
article of clothing, and that thus a market for 
eighteen millions of dollars worth of cotton annu- 
ally would be cut off. This was the argument of 
the member from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruetr.] 
Isthis argument a sound ene? I learn that the 
duty on American cotton in France, at the present 
time, is nearly as high as we propose to raise it 
here on their silks and wines.* Besides, they are 
compelled to take our cotton. they cannot get it 
elsewhere; and the employment to labor, which is 
afforded by the manufacture of cotton fabrics in 
France, is too immense to be attempted to be de 
stroyed by prohibitory duties. And sappose the 
French Government should Jay an additional duty 
of 20 per cent. upon American cotton, as gentle- 
men seem to dread—what of that? It might slightly 
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enhance the price of the article to the French im- | 


porter and manufacturer; but then, a very great 
portion of the cotton imported into France is, as I 
learn, manufactured into laces and other fabries of 
the most costly materials; where the cost of the 
raw material forms bata very,small item in the 
value of the fabrics when ready for market. An 
additional cost of 20 per cent. upon the price of 
the raw material could scarcely be seen in the price 
of the manufactured article. So that France can- 
not prohibit our cotton without cutting off one of 
the main sources of employment for her labor, and 
throwing loose upon the country thousands of in- 
digent and discontented artisans, ready to pull 
down her Government and institutions. If she 
raises the duty on ovr cotton in an equal ratio 
with our impost upon hef silks and wines, it 
will only increase the cost to the manufacturer 
there, which will hardly be felt by the consumer. 
But the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Traomp- 





*The duty on American cotton in France is 20 francs per 100 
kilogrammes— which is $3 75 per200Ibs. At an average of 12 
cents per pound, this would be a duty of about 17 per cent. 
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son] seems to think that a countervailing duty in 
France of 20 per cent. npon our cotton would have 
the effect of bringing down the price of the article 
in the same proportion. He made a calculation of 
the amount of exportation from Mississippi, and 
the consequent loss that would befall her. He 
says, if her twenty millions of dollars of exports 
are subject toa duty of 20 percent. the price of 
them in those countries where they are sent must, 
in a similar ratio, come down, and that thus Mis- 
sissippi would receive 20 per cent. less in return 
than she otherwise would. If the gentleman reg- 
sons upon the theory of separating Mississippi 
from the rest of the world, as it will be recollected 
he did in stating his argument, he must, to be con- 
sistent, go still further, and suppose that she trades 
with some country exclusively, that is also sepe- 
rated from the rest of the world. If Mississippi 
traded with France alone, and France purchased 
cotton from no other country than Mississippi, then 
a duty of 20 per cent. upon the cotton of the lattcr 
might, to some extent, bring down its price. But 
the gentleman is reasoning upon false premises al- 
together. In arranging our commercial relations, 
the entire Union must be looked to as a unit, and 
our legislation should not be with a view to the 
aid of sectional interests, but with a view of diffus- 
ing an average of benefits and of burdens, as near 
as may ke, in every section alike. The gentleman 
should recollect that not one fifth of the cotton ex- 
ported is sent to France. England is the great 
cotton market of the world; the price in other 
countries must be regulated by that of Liverpool 
and London. France must pay as much for it 
as it is worth in England, or she cannot getit. A 
tax upon ourcotton will be, to that extent, a tax 
upon her own citizens. But is it reasonable to 
suppose that France will impose these counter- 
vailing duties upon our cotton, when she al- 
ready imposes a duty of 17 percent. upon it, and 
subjects our tobacco to a Government monopoly 
which is equal, as I learn, to aduty of 1400 per 
cen!.? My friend from Virginia [Mr. Wis] ad- 
mitied that, taking an average for the last ten or 
twelve years, the balance of trade against this 
country, and in favor of France, had been about 
10 per cent. annually. I learn from others who 
are conversant with such subjec's, that it has been 
at least 20 percent. This, according to the laws 
of trade, has to be paid off in specie; and, to that 
extent, it operates as an annual drain upon the 
specie basis of our currency. As some comrensa- 
uion for this, we should make this balance of trade 
against us conducive to supplyiag our coffers with 
revenue. And suppose France should impose prc- 
hibitory or high countervailing duties on our cotton 
—let her do it; we shall see who will be most in- 
jured, she or we. Does it become the legislators 
of a free people to hesitate to do their duty for fear 
of the spiteful resentment of other countries? I 
feel indignant when I hear the argument used here, 
that we must not supply our coffers with revenue 
in the only practicable mcd: to which we can re- 
sort, for fear that other countries may take um- 
brage, and attempt retaliation. National pride 
and national honor revolt at the idea of hesitating 
here to see how the exercise of legislative duty will 
be received by other countries. Has France any 
right to expect her productions to enter our ports 
free, whilst ours are subjected to heavy exactions 
in her ports? But it is idle to talk about prohibi- 
tory or bigh retaliatory duties on Southern staples. 
Nations, in regulating their commercial inter- 
course, are governed by their interests. Why did 
not England prohibit our cotton during the opera- 
tion of the high tariff of 1828? Because the spin- 
dies and the looms of Birmingham and Leeds 
would have stopped still in a moment. Because 
handreds of thousands of poor laborers are depen- 
dent on its manufacture for a support. If Eng- 
land were to prohibit our cotion, she would then 
have chartism with a vengeance. An army of ir- 


furiated paupers would soon be on their march to 
London. The same influences operate in France, 
to the extent to which she consumes our cotton. 
Bat the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Ruetr] seems to think that a duty of 20 per cent. 
upon French silks and wines will operate as a pre- 
hibition of the importation of those articles into 
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this country. And, after assuming this position, he 
we went on to show the disasirous consequences to 
the cotton-growing region, resulting from it. Well, 
this is a very conven ent way of proving a propo- 
sition. Let this system of logic once be adopted, 
and it will dispense with all mental labor for the fu- 
ture. It puts all men upon a level in argument. 
The member has made a discovery much gieater 
tban that of Archimides. The latter said, give 
him a fulcrum for his lever, and he would lift the 
globe. The member from South Carolina has al- 
ready found a falcrum for his lever, by which he 
turns over the whole world of argument in a mo- 
ment; 2nd that is, to give him his premises, and he 
will prove any proposition, confute any theory. A 
duty of 20 per cent. prevent the importation of silks 
and wines! Why does not a duty of 40 per cent. 
prevent the importation of broadcloths? And the 
case is much stronger than this in favor of the non- 
prohibition of American cotton in France; for, 
whi'st we manufacture broadcioths in this country, 
and could obtain them at home, (although of not 
so good a quality, and that is the cause of their im- 
portation,) yet in France they raise no cotton, and 
cannot get it elsewhere than trom us. Why does 
not the enormous duty exacted upon our tobacco in 
France, Germany, and Holland, prevent its impor- 
tation there? Because the wealthy wiil enjsy the 
luxuries of life, and the greater the difficulty of pro- 
curing them, the greater luxuries they become. 
My friend from South Carolina (Mr. Tompson] 
proved conclusively that a moderate increase ot 
rice on luxuries never lessens their consumption. 
ould any man who wears broadcloth cease to do 
so if it were to cost 20 per cent. more than at pre- 
sent? Would any lady who wears silk cease to do 
so if it were to advance 20 per cent. in value? 
Would any one who now indulges himself with 
costly wines drink less if they were to cost 20 per 
cent.more? [t appears to me that no one who is at 
all acquainted with the human character, and the 
habits and the customs of our people, can for a 
moment believe that a daty of 20 per cent. on 
luxuries will lessen their consumption. And if 
perchance it sheuld doit, to the extent of 20 per 
cent. even, it will then serve to restore the balance 
of trade between this country and France, aud thus 
prevent the annual exportation of our specie to 
supply that balance. So it must be of some ad- 
vantage in either point of view. 

The gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wisz,] who 
addressed us so ably and eloquently on this subject, 
argued at great length to prove that the Compro- 
mise Aet of 1832 was a settlement of the question, 
having all the binding obligation of a solemn com- 
pact; obligatory, in respect to faith and honer, not 
only until, but after, July, 1842. And yet, a few 
moments efterwards, he admitted that it might be 
revised, when it was necessary to raise revenue for 
an economical administration of the Government. 
This is my view exactly. We both agree that 
there is a deficit of revenue of at least ten millions, 
and yet he refuses to apply his pe to the 
emergency when it has arisen. He remarked, that 
the admitting the unprotected articles free of duty 
was one of the advantages secured to the protective 
system in the Compromise Act. I know that; and 
if he is so much opposed to the protective policy, 
why does he now attempt to deprive its friends of 
this advantage, by equalizing the duties, and thus 
prevent the imposition of higer daties on the pro- 
tected articles. He admitted we were the weaker 
party, and warned us to stand on the defensive. 
‘Would it not be better for us to anticipate the ene- 
my, and put it beyond his power to injure us? The 
genileman from Virginia admitted that this Com- 
promise Act can be revived without a breach of 
faith, whever there is a necessity to raise revenue 
for an economical administration of the Govern- 
ment. The gentleman also admitted that there 
was now a deficit of ten millions. Then I call 
upon him, as a Southern man, as an anti-protec- 
tive man, to unite with me in preventing the impo. 
sitions of further duties on the protected articles, 
and let us equalize the duties by imposing them on 
luxuries. ut the gentleman insisted that, by 
mo in this business now, we afford a pretext to 
the tariff men to raise the duties to 20 per cent. on 
that class of protected articles now paying Jess than 
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thatrate. Sir, when that is necessary for revenue, 
I for one am willing todo it. I am for equaliza- 
tion of duties. That is the p!atform on which the 
South should stand. We are the weaker party; 
and if we insist on discrimination now, we are pre- 
paring a “chalice” which we may hereafier have 
‘commended to our own lips.” 

The gentleman from Virginia labored to prove 
that the present was only a temporary and nota 
permanent deficiency; and that as soon as confi- 
dence is restored, and trade revives, the revenue 
under the Compromise Act will be sufficient to 
meet the expenditures of the Government. I dif- 
fer with him entirely. Ihave attempted to show 
that there is a debt of more than twenty millions 
that will fall upon the next four years, and this 
must be paid in addition to the current expendi- 
tures. But I believe that, if we were entirely out 
of debt, in the present ruinous and defenceless con- 
dition of the country, the revenue would net be 
sufficient to meet the necessary expenditures. Sir, 
the public money has been squandered, wastefully 
squandered, upon favorite partisans, and by faith- 
less agents. ‘We must not only provide for the 
present, but for the neglect and misru!e of the past, 
and the exigencies of the future. Why, what is 
our presen} condition? Our army brought into dis- 
repute—our navy going to wreck—our fortifica- 
tions deserted—without barracks, without foun- 
dries, without harbors, without every thing, in fac’, 
which is calculated to prove our pride in peace, 
and our defence in war. 

I shall not shrink from a discharge of duty for 
fear of the demagogue cry that 1 am in favorof a 
splendid and expensive Government. Those who 
knows me, know that lam no friend to consolida- 
tion, or to an unnecessary strengthening of the pow- 
ers of the General Government. I believe a great 
crisis is approaching in the history of the world, 
and that it behooves the United Siates of America 
to put herself in a situation to protect our fisg and 
our commerce abroad, and our free institutions at 
home. Although I am opposed to standing armies 
in time of peace, in the spirit and for the parpose 
for which they are kept up in the monarchies of 
Europe, yet I do believe that our army should be 


put in such astate of discipline asto form a nu. | 


cleus around which the military feeling of the na- 
tion may rally whenever our yeomanry shall 
have to leave their firesides and their homes, in 
order to defend them froma foreign foe. The ci- 
vilized world is on the eve of agreat convulsion. 
Throughout the States of Europe, liberal princi-- 
ples, ready!t burst forth into action, are suppress- 
ed by the sword and bayonet; national differences 
are widening every day; the wisdom and forbear- 
ance of statesman can scarcely repress the fervor 
of excitement; and after a peace of twenty-five 
years, three millions of armed men stand ready to 
Shed each other’s blood. When thecollision does 
take place, it will be tothe political world what 
the shock of the earthquake is to the natural; and 
thrones and dominions, principalities, and powers, 
will be shaken to their base. Can we, intimately 
connected, as we are getting to be in our commer- 
cial relations, with the great powers of Europe— 
can we expect tu steerclear of difficulty? And if 
we maintain an armed neutrality, as we ought, and 
no doubt. should attempt to do, ought we not to 
prepare ourselves for such a position? 

Gentlemen may say this is all conjecture. If so, 
let us look at something a little more tangible. 
Every one must admit that our present relations 
with England augur any thing else than peace and 
harmony. The bayonet of the Briton is gleaming 
on our Northeastern border, and a portion of the 
American soil is now trodden, forcibly trodden, by 
foreign feet. Sir, thisis no Northern question— 
no sectional question—but a great national question, 
involving national honor and national! rights. And 
if force does become necessary to vindicate the 
national character, we of the South, as well as the 
North, will not only pour out our revenue, but we 
will pour out our blood. England has also taken 
possession of the mouth of Columbia river, the 
great outlet through which the commerce of poste- 
rity will go freighted to the bosom of the Pacific, 
and in a territory which we clzim as indisputably 
ours. Wecannot much louger submit to these ag 
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gressions; and when we do act, we should be in & 


position to sustain ourselves with honor. Let 1 
not be said I am endeavoring to get up a war-ex- 
citement against England. I shall be the last one 
to insist upon war, whilst the country is in its pre- 
sent defenceless condition. Mr. Charman, with 
allmy admiration for the greatness and glory of 
England, yet I leok with fearful apprehension up- 
on the dangers of a collision with that gigantic 
power. With an ambition more grasping than that 
of Rome in her palmiest days, she is extending her 
Briarean arms inio every region of this mghty 
globe. Her flag is is floating in every breeze, her 
ships are covering every sea. Universal dominion 
seems to be her object and her aim. Suppose we 
should be precipitated into a war with England— 
what would be ourcondition? Our army reduced 
to abandful, and they in the swamps of Florida, 
held at bay by the savage. Our navy con isting 
of but a few frigates, and still fewer ships, and they 
unfit for service. Our fortificasions unmanned and 
decaying for want of repairs. Without barracks, 
without ordnance, without munitions of war; and, 
what is still worse than all these, with an empty 
Treasury, and no means of supplying it. With 
twenty thousand veterans on our Northern border, 
England would invade our territory and lay our 
frontiers in ruins. With a fleet of steaia-shipe, 
she would ravage our coass, and lay ovr cilies 
in ashes. By throwing a few regiments of her 
manumitied West India s'ave troops upon our 
Southern coast, she would excite 2 domestic insur- 
rection there. Her machinations would soon 
reach the sixty thousand Indian warriors that 
are congregated on eur Western border, whose 
yell would resound from the Mississippi to the 


Alleghanies. This Indian population is already 
restless and discontented. With a_ lingering 
eye they look back upon the deseried craves 


of their fathers, and, with feelings exasperated 
and’ almost goaded into madness by the in- 
fliction of their accumulated wrongs, they are pre- 
pared for a sudden outbreak, whenever there is the 
least prospect of success. Thus hemmed in on all 
sides—on the North, on the Wes!, on the Eastern 
and Southern coasts—what would be our situation? 
Gentlemen may say these dangers are a!l imagina- 
ry, and that we should wiumph over ali these diffi- 
culties. I know it, sir; I know it. American pa- 
triotism and American prowess would save us in 
the end, and expel the invader from our soil. Bat 
bow much suffering would it cost us? how much 
blood would it shed? How many a widowed heart 
would it wring with anguish? how many an crphan 
would it leave parentiess in the world? In the 
mean time, what would become of our commerce, 
which is extending itself in'o every part of the 
world? Exposed to the power and rapacity of our 
enemies, our little navy would be shatte:ed to pieces, 
and our commerce driven from the ocean. 

I said I was opposed to large standing armies in 
time of peace. Notsowith a navy. There are 
associations connected wi'h our gallantnavy which 
should endear it to the heart of every American 
patriot. Its heroic exploits during the last war 
taught England what she had to fear from Ameri- 
can valor, even on her own favorite element. And, 
owing to the relative position of our country to the 
European Powers, if we ever have a protracted 
war with any of them, it must be a maritime war 
mainly. What proteciicn could ovr smal! navy 
afford to our commerce against the numbers and 
the strength of theirs? Look to England, France, 
Russia—even Turkey and Egypt; they are increas- 
ing their naval power daily. The Mediterranean 
is literally shingled over with the fleets of the Euro- 
pean Powers. The East and West Indian Archi- 
pelagoes are covered with English ships, and the 
ccmmercial system of China and the East in dan- 
ger of being entirely revolutionized, or putona 
new footing. France is sending her hostile naval 
armaments almost to our own doors. One day we 
see her battering down the castle of St. Juan de 
Ulaa, in Mexico, and the next blockading the port 
of Buenos Ayres; and all this, too, whilst, accord- 
ing to the official organ, as quoted by my friend 
from Kentucky, [Mr. Davis,] there is not a port 
beyond our own shores where American commerce 
can float in safety. England and France and Rus- 
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sia are building steam ships daily; not one or two, 
by supted appropriations, as we are, but whole 
fleets of them. 

Mr. Gannett. Yes, building them in this coun- 
ry. 

Mr.R. Yes, sir, building them in onr own coun- 
try—here, in our own ship yards—to be sent back, 
perhaps, at some future time, for the purpose of 
battering down our cities, and destroying our com- 
merce. 


With these facts before me, I deem it ihe part of 
rudence to prepare for danger before it arrives. 

{ us organize our army, increase it sufficiently to 
man our fortifications, and provide military posts 
for our frontier defence. Let us erect barracks for 
our soldiers, and establish foundries for the manu- 
facture of munitions of war. Above all, let us in- 
crease our navy for the protection of our commerce, 
and send the American flag to cat in triumph in 
every part of the world. Let us build steam ships 


for the protection of our barbors and depots, and | 


for the defence of our coasts. More especially 
ought we to do this, since it is beginning to be ad- 
mitied that the application of steam to vessels of 
war is likely to change the whole system of naval 
warfare; and that vessels of this description are, 
above all others, calculated for coast defence. In 
order to do this, we must have money; the only 
practicable way of obtaining money is trom a duty 
on imports; aad, in laying this duty, reference 
should be bad to the great leading interests of the 
country; the benefiis should be diffused, and the 
burdens equalized. This can be cone only by an 
equalization of duties; and that is whal is contem- 
plated by the proposition of my friend from New 
York. 

And, Mr. Chairman, in organizing our revenue 
system, I take the distinct ground now that I am in 
favor of raising sufficient revenue from customs 
for the support of the Government, exclusive of 
that arising from the sales of the public lands. 
That | amin faver of distributing among the States. 
I shall not go into a discussion of this question 
now; when the subject fairly comes up, I will give 
my views upon it. Suffice it to say that, whilst I 
am providing for our national defence, I am alsoin 
favor of providing for the moral and intellectual 
improvement of our people, and extending to them 
the means of pros;erity and comfort, as far as is 
consistent with the limits of the Constiwtion. As 


to the lands ceded, you are bound by the deeds of | 


cession to dispose of them “for the common use 
and benefit of all the States; and as to those ac- 
quired by purchase, yon may, in your discretion, 
“dispose” of them as you may think most condu- 
cive to the public good. Let us, then, dispose of 
them by distributing them among the States, to be 
applied by them either to education, internal im- 
provement, the payment of their debts, or any other 
purpose they may prefer. Thus, whilst providing 
for our national defence, we shall be extending the 
blessings and conveniences of domestic prosperity 
and happiness. 


I was surprised at the zeal with which my friend 
from Virginia (Mr. Wisk] opposed this proposi- 
hon of a distribution of the proceeds of the public 
lands. I had always supposed that this was a car- 
dinal principle of the Whig creed; and, whilst I do 
not presume to arraign that gentleman for his opi- 
nion, yet | do not recognise in him the right to ar- 


raign me for mine. When he says no State righis | 
man can go for this system, I put in “a plea to the | 
jorisdiction,” Upon the question of State rights, | 


humble as my course has been, I am ready to com- 
pare it with his, without any tear of suffering by 
the comparison. He attempted to cast ridicule 
upon the proposition of distribution, by calling it a 
proposition to ‘distribute a deficiency.” " Why, ne 
one ever thought of distributing a revenue from 
this source before ithad accraed—for such a thing 
would be an absurdity—although they might wish 
to make provision for its distribution after collec- 
tion. Bat there is not so great an absurdity in 
‘distributing a deficiency;” after al), if he will have 
itso. Itcan only be done by distributing the bur- 
dens necessary to supply a deficiency; and, as we 
can do that only by a duty on imports, we pro 

to distribute the burdens by an equalization of du- 
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ties, which will operate equally on all sections of 
the Union. 

The gentleman from Virginia, in the course of 
his remarks, did me the honor to refer to me as a 
nullifier, who stood ready to oppose the march of 
an invading army to South Carolina, in the dark 
period of 1832. He appealed to my Sta’e rights 
principles, and warned me against what he is pleased 
to call a revival of the tariff, lest the same stirring 
scenes may again return. Yes, sir, I was a nalli- 
fier then; and, no matier what may have been the 
motives of those who were most prominent in that 
contest, for myself, I must say, I was actuated by 
the youthful impulse of patriotic feeling. And 
when he referred to that dark period when the cloud 
of civil commotion was seen in the distant horizon, 
he touched acord in my bosom which vibra'ed 
throughout my frame. Itrevived some of the most 
stirring associations, which have not been destroyed 
by the lapse of years, And I know not whether I 
was most excited at the thrilling picture which he 
drew of our determination to maintain our rights 
at the hazard of ovr blood, or mortified when, a 
moment after, I reflected upon the present time- 
serving policy of those men on whom all the en- 
thosiastic admiration of my youthful heart was 
once lavished. Yes, I was then in faycr of State 
interposition—not from any factious opposition to 
the execution of the laws—not from any wish to 
dismember this glorious and happy Union—not 
that I cared for the fine-spun theories and sophisti- 
cal arguments with which this question was mysti- 
fied and enveloped—bat because South Carolica 
was struggling against the same system, which I 
believed to be founded in unconstitutional oppres- 
sion. The most ageravating circumstance of that 
event was not the attempt of the General Govern- 
ment to execute its laws, but the cold and heartless 
scom Which prevailed in a certain section—the 
careless indifference with which it was threatened 
to force freemen into submission at the point 
of the bayonet; and that, too, when a 
tyrant, raving and thirsting for blood, urged 
on by the demon of revenge that was gnaw- 
ing at his heart, with as insatiable an appetite as 
that of the valture that preyed upon the liver of the 
fabled Promethevs—when this tyrant, I say, was 
profanely swearing “‘by the Eternal” that he wonld 
hang on a gallows as high as Haman’s men whom 
I then believed to be actuated by the purest im- 
pulses of patriotism. Gentlemen may say this 
was a youthful indiscretion; still it was the honest 
conviction of my heart. And I yet believe that 
there must be a conservative principle in the States 
of this Union to arrest the progress of Federal 
usurpation, when the dangers of resistance become 
preferable to further submission. In other words, 
T believe that the action of aState, in her highest 
sovereign capacity, establishes a relation between 
such S'ate and the Federal Government, that for- 
bids the idea of force by the latter until conci iation 
and compromise have been tried in vain; and that, 
when collision does take place, such action on the 
part of a S'ate prevents the relation between that 
State and the General Government, of rebel on the 
one hand and sovereign on the other. It might be 
a cause of wer; but the idea of the General Go- 
vernment punishing as rebels men shielded by State 
authority is consolidation. It is making State 
rights—about which we hear so much—nothing 
more than those revolutionary rights which are 
possessed by serfs of Russia or the slaves of Mus- 
cat. This, sir, in a few words, is my idea of State 
interposition. Call it nullification, revolution, or 
what you will, still I believe it to be the great ba- 
lance-wheel of our sys'em—the great conservative 
principle that is to preserve the federative feature 
of our Governmen', and to save it from consolida- 
tion. 

Sir, I do not wish to be understood on this sut- 
ject. Ido not insist that nullification is a remedy, 
under the Constitation, necessarily peaceful in its 
operation. I have no idea that acollisicn betweea 
a State and the General Government was ever con- 
templated by the framers of the Constitution, or 
provided for in thatinstrament. But I insist that, 
when such collision does take place, owing to the 

culiar character of our institutions, owing to the 

act that the Constitution is a compact between 


sovereign States, it establishes the relation between 
the contending parties of belligerent sovereigns, 
who are to be governed and restricted by the laws 
of nations. Neiiber do [ believe that the General 
Government is rendered powerless for action, 
whenever a State declares that an act of Corgress 
shall be inoperative within iis limits. Whenever 
that contingency happens, it becomes a matter of 
consideration with the General Government, whe- 
ther it will yield its construction of the law to that 
of the S:ate—wheiher it will pause temporarily, 
for the sake of conciliation, as I believe it should 
—or whether it will immediately enforce its own 
construction by physical force. I can hardly con- 
ceive a case of Siate resisiance to national laws, 
where physical force would not necessarily foliow; 
and, my word for it, no State will ever nullify a 
law of Congress until it has prepared itself to fight. 
But here is the great value and advantage of State 
interposi'ion: when force is used by the General 
Government, and open war follows, as it neces- 
sarily must, the citizens of a State, acting under 
State authority, when taken with arms in their 
hands, cannot be hung as traitors against the na- 
tion, but mus', from the nature and genius of our 
institutions, be treated as prisoners of war. It 
never can be, that men, acting in obedience to State 
authority, are to be placed on the same footing 
with a lawless band of individuals assembled to- 
gether for the purpose of arresting the execution of 
the laws, without having any political organiza- 
tion orlegalsanction whatever. 

I am aware there is still a lingering prejudice in 
a certain quarier against allt who have ever favor- 
ed this principle of State interposition. I can as- 
sure my Whig friends here, that itis, in a great 
measure, io the energy, the daring, and patriotic 
enthusiasm of ihe advocaies of State Rights, that 
our victory in the Southern States is to be attri- 
buted in the late contest. Ths error of our Nortk- 
ern friends consists in this: they identify Siate 
Rights with South Carolina, and the course and 
conduct of South Carolina politicians. There 
never was a greater mistake. No one can feel 
more indignant than we do, at witnessing the de- 
spotic and high toned Federal measures to which a 
profession of State Rights is made subservient in 
that quarier. It would be as unjust to condemn 
ihe Christian religion for ail the cruelties and per- 
secutions committed in its name during the dark 
ages, as to condemn State Righis for all the politi- 
cal heresies and federal oppressions that are now 
practised in their name. 

But I am told by gentlemen on the other side 
that the principles I advocate are in opposition to 
State Rights. It has become very fashionable with 
that party of late to talk of State Rightr. Men who 
have been the uniform supporters of the most Fe- 
deral Administration that ever existed in this coun- 
iry, now, when they are driven from power, begin 
to prate about State Rights and the Constitution. 
The gentlemen from Mississippi, [Mr. Tompson, ] 
from Alabama, (Mr. Hopsarp,] and from New 
York, [Mr. Vanperport,] delivered to vs homilies 
upon economy, and the duly of keeping within the 
limits of the Constitution. Why, what do those 
gentlemen know about Sta‘e Rights and constiiu- 
tional restrictions? Have they not been the con- 
sistent supporters of an Administration that is 
steeped, doubly steeped, in the darkest dye of Fe- 
deralism? Have they forgotten their course on 
the New Jersey question? Have they forgotten 
the course of their colahorers in the Senate, in ar- 
raigning the States of this Union for daring to go 
in debi? When I think of these things, and then 
hear these gentlemen talking of State Rights, I am 
reminded of Robespierre haranguing the Jacobin 
club on the blessings of freedom, whilst the heads 
of innocent victims were borne on pikes through 
the streets of Paris. I cannot afford to learn Siate 
Righis in sucha schoo}. 

Mr. Chairman, I must confess that I was not on- 
ly surprised but pained at the general tenor of the 
speech of my frend from Virgiaia. In the outset 
of his remarks, he alluded to certain misrepresen- 
tations and suspicions which, he said, bad been in- 
duiged in towards him. Asito me, he knows, or 
he ought to know, that I am the last one in the 
world to do him injustice. Heis “grappled to my 
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heart with a hook of steel,” too strong to be broken 
by any political developments here. I bave huug 
upon his eloquence with too much rapture, I have 
gazed upon his brilliant and gallant career with too 
intense an admiration, to indulge the least censure 

inst his course. Forme to atiempt to admo- 
nish him, or to criticise his conduct, would be like 
a raw recruit attempting to lecture an experienced 
general upon the astof war. Suspect him! No, 
sir. No one suspects him; no one can. No one 
has a right to suspect him. His services have been 
toc great, his devotion to the best interests of his 
country has been too well proven, to allow any one 
to suspect for a moment the purity of his motives, 
although we may feel grieved that a sincere con- 
yiction of duty may lead him to differ with his 
friends. And, sir, | must say, my feelings compel 
me to say, that his speech fell ominoasly upon my 
ear. And ought the genileman to complain that 
his views have been the subject of conversation 
and conjecture? Itis the highest compliment that 
could be paid him. We know the strength of bis 
giant arm too well not to feel annoyed even at the 

ibility of losing his aid in carrying out the great 
system of reform which we have promised to the 
country. We know that he was one of the first 
who dared to “beard the Douglass in his hal!, 
and the lion in his den.’ We know that he 
risked not only his political but his pers+nal 
safety, in dragging from their hiding places the foul 
agents of corruption, and exposing their enormi- 
ties to the light of day. And will he not allow us 
to express our regret, our sorrow, at the prospect 
of a difference of opinion between him and us? It 
appeared to me that he travelled out of his way 
to attack most of the great principles under which 
we have marched to victory, and to which we stand 
pledged to the people to conform our action. Whilst 
bearing testimony to the utility and necessity of a 
National Bank, yet he says he is opposed to moot- 
ing the subject until confidence is restored. Sir, 
have we not advocated such an institution as the 
great agent for restoring confidence? Would he 
leave in operation,and unrepealed, the Sub-Treasury, 
which has so long been the theme of his withering 
denunciation? Or would he resort temporarily to 
the State bank system, which be has equally con- 
demned? Is he for waiting until there is no com- 
merce to foster, no revenue to preserve? 

He protested in advance against an exira sessivn, 
aud yet says he is for consultation and compro- 
mise. Woy, then, not wait until General Harri- 
son has had an opportunity of consulting bis 
friendson such astep? Why furnish, in advance, 
our enemies with an argument against us, in case 
an extra session shall be found to be indispensa- 
ble? He says such a measure would be unwise in 
the present excited s‘ate of political feeling, and 
tells us to go home and consult our constituents. 
Is there a member here who does not know the 
feelings and wishes of his constituents? My friend 
certainly does not mean to insinuate that the great 
political excitement through which we have just 
passed was the mere effervescence of popular fec'- 
ing, and not the result of calm and dispassionate 
conviction. If so, he has himself been deceived, 
for he marched in the front of the battle. Has not 
reform—a thorough and speedy reform—been our 
watch-word? Has it not floated on oar banners?— 
has it not been constantly oa our lips]—hbas it not 
nerved and animated our hearts? The glory of our 
triamph has been, that it was the result of an im- 
pulse that came bounding from the hearts of a 
wronged and indignant people. We have labored 
under the same grievances, and been animated by 
the same enthusiasm, from the Aroostook to the 
Sabine, and from the ocean to the mountains. And 
never was there a representative oody so well ca!- 
culated to reflect the views, and carry out the wishes 
of their constituents, as the Congress that is to suc- 
ceed us. And, after having conquered in a great 
battle, shall we stop short, like Hannibal at the 
gates of Rome, without possessing ourselves of the 
citadel? No, sir, no, sir. Let us press forwar. 
Letus carry out the system of reform which we 
have promised to the peeple—a reform not only of 
men, but of measures. And now is the time,when 
the popular impulse is up, before the enemy has 
time to recover from his defeat; and the sooner we 
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try. For if, after all the promises we have made, | 


and all the high hopes and expectations we have | 


excited, we now stop short, and leave to time to ef- 


fect whatcan only be done by prompt and decisive | 
action—if we leave the currency of the country | 


act, the more speedy wili be the relief to the coun- 
j 


still to suffer, the commerce to languish, the public 
money unprotected, the Treasury bankrupt, the 
places of trust and honor inthe hands of political 
gamblers, we shall soon fiad that our triumph will 
be as short-lived as it will be barren in its frui's, 
and that, after all, we shall have but 


1 ——---——-—« A barren sceptre in our gripe,’ 


Soon “to be wrenched with an unlineal hand, 
No” friend “of ours succeeding.’ 


The gentleman from Virginia said he was op- 
posed to proscription for opinion’s sake. And who 
isnot? Yet why indulge the supposition, the pro- 
bability, or even possibility, of General Harrison 
removing any one trom office for this cause alone? 
J, too, am opposed tv such a course; yet I believe 
that, if “honesty, capability, and faithfulness to 
the Constitution,” are to constitute the criterion 
for office, the official corps will be thorovgh'y re- 
organized, and, if the opinions of my friend are 
not changed, he must enterfain the same views, 


I know he would not retain in his office that band of | 


plunderers and defaulters whose peculations he has 


himself so ably exposed; and, if [do not mistake | 
his opinions, he believes a system of investigation | 


would expose th: same corruption is every branch 
of the public service. 


My friend from Virgiaia, in the course of his re- 


maiks, made an a'lusion to my Siate, in reply to a | 
playful remark of my friead and colleague, [Wir. | 
Staniy,] which I thought a little uakind, knowing, | 


as he said, our sensitiveness on the subject. He 


remarked that North Carolina bad so lonz follow- | 
ed Virginia that she now felt like an apprentice | 
just set free. Sir, North Carolina needs no defender | 


here; and if she did, she wou'd be unfortunate in 
haviog no abler advocate than myself. Sse disre- 
gards the reproaches and the vauntings of her 
Norihern and her Southern neighbors. She stands 
not still—whilst the rest of the Union is marching 
on in the career of prosperity and improvement— 
to deal with the vazue abstractions of the one, nor 
does she run mad after all the wild vagaries of the 
other. But there she rest:, calm and quiet as the 
surface of her eastern bays, yet firm and voshaken 
as her western hills. It is sufficient compliment to 
her to say that whilst on the north and south of her 
the spirit of reform has been unable to contend 
with the demon of faction, yet, on entering her 
borders, the flag of freedom floats in triumph from 
her Atlantic beach to the mountain tops. She re- 


notof their former renown. And if she 
as many bright names to adorn her history as those 
who revile ber, she is saved the disgrace of vio- 
lating their dying precepts,and of dishonoring their 
shades. Let it be recollected that Athens was once 
the proudest and noblest State of Greece. All 
the other members.of that confederacy were proud 
to do her honor, Yet, in process of time, she was 
the first to surrender her freedom to the golden 
bribes of Philip; whilst the Thebans, who bad once 
been the objects of her reproach, perished nobly on 
the tield of Cheeronea with the expiring liberties of 
Greece. My iriend from Virgioia may take the 
allusion and apply it at his leisure. 

I will not suffer myself to indulge in any appre- 


Harrison’s administration. 
of a great popular movement. 
not, he dare not, atlempt to check the progress of 
that great political revolution through which we 
have just passed. Let him but throw himself in 
the current of that popular impulse which has 
swept like a deluge over the land, and which nox, 
when the storm is passed, will flow on in one 
smooth and placid stream, until it is lost in the 
great ecean of national prosperity and national 
glory. Let bim but do this, and the history of the 


as a lesson to tyrants in all future time, that they 
are not to treat with scorn the sufferings of a free 
and noble people, 





hensions or misgivings as to the policy of General | 
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He is the mere azent | 

He cannot, be will | 


period through which we have just come will serve | 
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poses not on ihe fame of her ancesior-; she boasts | 
has not | 
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REMARKS OF MR. NISBET, 


OF GEORGIA, 


In the House of Representatives, ia Committee ot 
the Whole on the Civil and Diplomatic bill, in 
reply to Messrs, Coopsr and Biacx. 

Mr. Cuainman: Upon the motion to strike out 
the appropriation for the branch mint at Dahlonega, 
I have nothing to add to the views presented by 
my colleague yesterday. I approve of those views, 
and shall vote against striking out. | rise now for 
a different purpose. I rise, sir, to reply to certain 
gentlemen who have taken upon themselves to 
condemn the course I felt’ it my daty to pursue in 
relation to the revenue. I had the honor, some 
days ago, to address the committee in favor of ad- 
ditional duties upon imports. My colleague [Mr. 
Brack] has represented me as favoring a tariff for 
protection. To him Lintend to reply. I shallalso 
take the liberty of advertiog to the speech of auo- 
ther colleague, [Mr. Cooper,] in answer to the 
gentieman from Ohio, (Mc. Gippinas,} upon a sub- 
ject of delicate interest to my consutuents. My 
friend (Mr. Avpoap] thinks that duties upon. silks 
and wines and other luxuries will open the way for 
a proteet:ve tariff; and he seems to believe that it 
isthe policy of leading Whig gentlement» entrap 
their Southern auxiliaries into the support of a 
tariff policy. In all this, sir, he is wholly mistaken. 
[Mr. Atrorp explained | [am truly rejoiced to 
find, Mr. Chairman, that between that gentleman 
and myself there is no material difference of opi- 
nion. He is for inereased duties, put does not be- 
leve this is the proper time to impose them. 
Upon that question, therefore, our difference is 
as to time only. He is opposed toa tariff for pro- 
tecuion. So am}. He 1s for maintaining the 
compromise. So am LL I never doubied my 
friend’s fidelity to the Whig cause. Never fora 
moment doabted it. I know him to be as true to 
iis inierests aud its honor as the spark to the stricken 
steel. Ido not forget his services in the late great 
contest; his zeal, his devotion in favor of Harrison 
and reform. In behalfof the Whig cause, his 
voice has been hraid trumpet-toned ringing 
through the counties of Georgia, and rallying to 
the rescue the honest men of all parties. And it 
will ever be heard thundering its denunciations 
against wrong and oppression every where, and in 
every form. He is an honest and an eloquent 
Whig—Whig, | know, to the core. I repeat, sir, 
that, be:ween usI am happy to say there is no 
material diflerence. 

I, sir, have not provoked this debate. Both my- 
self and m; friends from the Sowh have been mis- 
represented on the tariff and the Abolition questions; 
grossly and unkindly misrepresented. 1 will endure 
this no longer. I will notsit dewn quietly under 
the attacks of the gentlemen. You know, sir, that 
I have not, nor have my Whig colleagues, at the 
last or the prevent session, introduced into this 
House our family broils. We have studiously 
avoided it. Respect to this House and velf-respect 
prompted to a course of long and irritating forbear- 
ance. Forbearance is no lorger a duty. 

Among those who have represented the course 
which I have pursued in relation to duties, as 
favoring a protective tariff, is the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia. I mean the member 
from Accomack. In his last speech, he stated that 
there were Whigs in this House who favored pro- 
tection because, raid he, “they are in favor of du- 
ties on wines and silks.” And the gentieman re- 
ferred to the speeches of Southern Whigs to prove 
his assertion. It cannot be a mistake that he has 
held ue up to the whole Souths tariff men, and 
has more than once charged that a tariff for pro- 
tection was the already indicated policy here of the 
new Administration. Now, sir, speaking for my- 
self only, i admit or rather repeat what I betore 
have proclaimed, that I am for duties on wines 
and silks. Butdoes that make me the advyorate 
of protection? Am I, therefore, a tariff man? 
Are duties ppon unprotected articles identical with 
protection? I have heretofore shown the contrary. 
Lhave shown that French silks and wines would 
bear a duty without creating protection and with- 
out affecting their consumption. I wil] not now re- 
peat the argument. The gentleman’s conclasion 
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is anon sequitur. But, say gentlemen, this is the 
trap set to catch Southern Whigs. And my collea- 
gue (Mr. Biacx] would have the people of the 
South believe that we, their chosen represenia- 
tives, because he, their repudiated representative, 
tells them so, are so weak and so faithless—such 
mere gudgeons, as to bite at a bait which does not 
conceal the hook from even hiseye. If there be 
a trap or trick inthe proposition to lay new daties, 
I have not seen it; nor have I seen any evidences 
of it, I, sir, have as correct means of knowing 
the views of my Whig associates as my colleague; 
perhaps more so; as sharp an eye to the interest 
and honor of Georgia as he has; and perhaps as 
great capacity of understanding what that honor 
and interest is as he has. He shall not be the 
jadge of my representative dunes. The people 
shall judge for themselves. 

A tariff for protection has not, sir, been indicated 
here as the policy of the Harrison party. No man 
has said, or even hinted, that General Harrison 
will favor such a policy. Indeed, sir, no one; un- 
less it be the gentleman from Virgini+’ has ventured 
to prescribe a policy of any kind to the President 
elect. No one has authority forso bolla move. 
There is no clique or regency here to rule in ad- 
vance both Harrison and the pariy. It is true 
gentlemen have spoken as becomes the American 
representative character, freely and fearlessly, and 
no one more so than the able member from Virgi- 
nia. But no one has veitured to prescribe to the 
party but himself. This idea about Northern 
combinations to revive the protective system is all 
staff. It haunts the imagination of gentlemen like 
aspectre. Itis, sir, not the fact that the Northern 
manufacturers want a new discriminating protective 
tariff, They are for adhering to the principles of 
the compromise. They say so, and I believe them. 
It is their interest to observe the compromise, and 
that interest they will pursne. If, however, in 
this lam mistaken—if, hereafier, when the time 
for action arrives, the Whigs of the North or the 
Democrats of the North should attempt to burden 
us with high imports for piotection—if a protective 
tariff should, by any party, be again attempted, 


_and I should thea belong to the public councils, I 


shall oppose it with as much honest zeal, if with less 
ability than those who are now so very sensative 
about Southern rights. 

The effect of the course which my friend from 
Virginia has though: it his duty to pursue is to 
create distrusi of Whig representatives at the South. 
I have no idea that he intends to produce any such 
effect. Such result, however, might follow from 
the character of his speeches. His fame is a!l over 
the land; he has a name quite as potentas any of 
those with whom he differs. His late eloquent de- 
nunciations are calculated to “cool our friends and 
heat our enemies.” 

No one so muchas he has assumed to speak 
what ought to be the policy of the party. And in 
the outset of his first speech he declared that, re- 
gardless of what might be the views of his politcal 
triends, the policy he then indicated upon great and 
leading measures, he would pursue to the end. 
Mahomet would not goto the mountain, but the 
mountain might come to Mahomet. No one, of 
course, can object to such a rule of personal con- 
duct. But sir, the time and manner of announ- 
cing it was, to iny mind, most unfortunate. The 
honorable member did look to me, like a 
shaft of stone, around which o'her things might 
gather; but which, deeply set and towering in tts 
elevation could neither move nor bend. The 
motto inscribed upon the floating Opposition ban- 
ners, by the member himself, was the “Union of 
the Whigs for the sake of the Union.” Now, sir, 
the motto seems to be ‘Division of the Whigs 
for the sake of the Union.” That division, sir, is 
unnecessary to the safety of the Union. I believe 
the gentieman to be a true and stanch Whig. 
But I cannot say much for his Whig discretion. 

Some days ago, whilst an appropriation having 
relation tothe Florida war was under discussion, 
the gentleman from Ohio delivered a speech, 
strongly assai!ing the institutions of the South. 
To him my cvileague [Mr. Cocpsr] replied. The 
opinions of the member from Ohio, as then ex- 
pressed, were wrong—wholly, irredeemably wrong. 
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With them I have no sympathy, but repudiate 
them with all my powers of reprobation. And, sir, 
the propriety of expressing them here had also my 
unqualified condemnation. My colleague had my 
sympathy in the argument he made upon that occa- 
sion. But, sir, not content with assailing aboli- 
tionism, he unnecessarily and most unjustly tra- 
velled out of the track of legitimate discussion to 
assail also the political course of his colleagues in 
their support of Harrison. I felt this to be ex- 
ceedingly unkind. Whilst he denied that he in- 
tended to hold ns up as ourselves favoring aboli- 
tionism, be did labor to make the people of Georgia 
believe that we had deceived them into the support 
of a party that would favor the opinionsof Aboli- 
tionists. I do not pretend to quote the gentleman 
literally. But Iam sore that I represent him in 
substance correctly. The drift of much of his 
speech was to establish the falfilment of the pro- 
phecies he made in the last summer’s canvass 
about a coalition between Southern Whigs and 
Northern Abolitionists, To prove that he was 
then right, he triumphantly pointed to the speech 
of the member from Ohio. Sir, all this and more 
was said upon the stamp in Georgia. We met 
these charges there and refuted them. The gen- 
tleman was then in the field. He threw all the 
weight of his character, great, deservedly great, as 
it is, into the struggle. The cry there was, that the 
South was betrayed into a ruinous coalition with 
Northern fanatics and Federalists. 

The people, sir, would not heed the voice of my 
honorable friend. They would not believe him 
then; they will not believe him now. They con- 
demned him and his friends; they wi!l condemn 
him and them again. And now, sir, the charge is 
renewed. The voice of alarm and of warning is 
raised anew. The same tale is told; the same is- 
sue is revived—an issue which he seeks to make 
a new one, I understand the gentleman. He 
shall make no’new issue here, out of an adjudicated 
issae athome. He shall, least of all, place me 
and the Whigs of Georgia ina false position upon 
this subject. Sir, the Whiz party is now what it 
was then. The member from Ohio was here last 
winter; his opinions were then as well known as 
they arenow. There has been no new Abolition 
move here; things are as they were; yet when the 
Ohio member spoke, my colleague proclaims to 
all Southern Whigs, “I told you so.” Bat, sir, 
worst of all, he most ingeniously managed to con- 
vey tothe people the impression that we Southern 
Representatives were, by our political position 
here, slumbering on our post, and conniving at the 
progress of abolitionism. He did not say so; but 
a stranger in the galleries could infer nothing else 
from all that he did say. Nay, sir, I felt, most 
painfnlly felt, that my colleague was very willing 
to have our people believe that he and the member 
from Scriven were the only true representatives of 
Georgia upon this floor. Southern rights, sir, have 
lost nothing by the election of General Harrison. 
The gentleman errs in his opinion of the Whigs. 
They will not sustain Abolition principles. He 
may quiet his fears and sooth his apprehensive 
feelings. Not even the Whigs will compromit the 
rights of Georgia here. They are upon the watch- 
tower, and wide awake. I wil! not be judged, nor 
shall the Whig party be judged, by the absurd 
movements of the member from Ohio. He may 
be a criterion of judgment for my colleague; I 
choose one more in accordance with common sense 
and the actual state of feeling and opinion 
here. 

I said, sir, Southern rights had Jost nothing by the 
election of General Harrison. 1 go further, and 
say that they have gained a greatdeal. There is 
an auxiliary power north of the Potomac, in esse, 
which will be, and is now brought to bear in their 
defence. My colleague may make as much as he 
can out of this statement. We have towards us a 
better feeling at the North than we have hereto- 
fore had. The guiding mind of New England is 
with us. A star has risen in the East, the har- 
binger of better days, and it has healing, I trust, to 
the nation in its brilliant beams. As a political 
question, the greatest of the Eastern politicians is 
with us. And, sir, I am not so straitened in my 
notions as to refuse aid extended to us from any 
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quarter. If left to protect ourselves, we will do it 
at the hazard of every consequence; but if our in 
stitutions can be maintained by aid from abroad 
—from other sections of the Union I mean— 
when tendered in the fulness of American patriot. 
ism, I can see no possible reason for declin- 
ing it. 

Now, sir, allow me to say that my opinion js 
that General Harrison will te-with the South upon 
this great question. But if, at any time, the pariy 
in power should be against us,1 am thenceforth 
against that party. I will make this the greatest, 
deepest, most controlling of all other questions. 
As to the motives of my colleague, (Mr. Coorgr,] 
I assail not them. I will not speak of his perso- 
nal character otherwise than respectfully; I should 
belie my own blood if I did. His political course 
is greatly antagonistic to mire. Of his opinions 
and his public acts I speak. 

In the speech I had the honor to deliver some 
days since, I assumed as the basis of my argument, 
what no one will deny, that the income of the Go- 
vernment would fall short, during the next year, 
at the lowest estimate, eight million dollars. Upon 
this basis I argued— 

1. That the wants of the Government ought to 
be supplied by imposts, as preferable to any other 
mode of raising money. 

2. That the duties ought to be laid under the 
provisions of the compromise act of 1833. 

3. That the articies upon which the cuties 
should be laid are the unprotected articles made 
datiable by the compromise itself, such as silks, 
wines, and other luxuries. 

4. That such new duties would not be in 
violation of, but in accordance with, the act of 
1833. 

5. That revenue should only be rais2d to sup- 
p'y the wants of an economical administration of 
the Government. 

Incident of these topics, many others were briefly 
discussed. I disclaimed in any way giving my 
countenance to duties for protection; and avowed 
my determination to sustain the anti-tariff princi- 
ples of my own and other Southern States. I ex- 
pressed the opinion, an opinion which I now re- 
affirm, that those principles are to be kept in- 
violate only by a religious adherence to the com- 
promise. And, sir, one of the reasons, perhaps 
the strongest reason of all, inducing me te take 
the position I did, was to preserve the compromise, 
and to save us from those dangers which I foresee 
must attend a revision of the tariff after it expires. 
Upon such principles, with such views, and with 
no small degree of zeal for my constituents, I ad- 
dressed the committee. I endeavored to look at 
their interests, and those of the whole country, 
with that liberal and enlightened statesmansbip 
which I do not profess to possess; yet to which [ 
ardenily aspire, - 

In his reply my colleague (Mr. Back] contro- 
verted the propriety of duties on silks, because 
they would lesson the consumption of cotton in 
France, and thereby injure the South. How far 
he established his posiion or jostled my own ar- 
gument is for others to determine. Of his argu- 
ment, even should it demolish my own, I have no 
right to complain. Ofthat I make no complaint. 
In the absence of other ground of attack, he as- 
sumed that my speech sounded very much to his 
ear like a tariff speech. Without being able to 
lay his finger upon one thought, one sentiment, not 
to say one position, which gave the least counten- 
ance tosuch an assumption, the honorable mem- 
ber, taking council of his ear, and not of his 
mind, and doubtless respond ng to an eager de- 
sire tocast me off from the confidence of my con- 
stituen's, denounced me, by all fair implication, as 
atariff man. Sir, that confidence has been, as it 
ought to have been, slow of growth, hard of ac- 
quisition; and, whether it be great or small, my col- 
league will endeavor in vain to shake it by in- 
nuendos, hints, impressions and evil surmises. 
He will fail of his object. Those who sent me 
tere wil) require stronger proof that I advocate a 
tariff for protection than the gentleman’s ingenuity 
can extract from my speech. They will see and 
read for themselves. Did my colleague intend to 
teach the people that we were faithless also upon 
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the tariff, and that he was tle sole exponent of 
Southera faith and Southern principle? It would 
seem so. I faithless to the State upon whose soil 
I was born, and beneath whose sod myself and 
my children, if such be the will of Providence, are 
destined to sleep! No, sir; I may, through falli- 
bility of judgment, mistake her honor or her in- 
terest, but I can never betray them. ; 

By way of making out as strong a case as possi- 
ble, it has been said that we are not only for high 
tariffs, bat go also for the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the public lands. And almost every gen- 
tleman who has addressed you ia opposition to 
the policy of raising revenue by imposts has wound 
up his alarm barangue by as vivid a presentation 
of the usual bank horrors as a highly stimulated 


fancy would permit. So far asl am concerned, it | 
was indispensable for my colieague, in order to | 


get up the merest color of heterodoxy, to travel out 
of the record of my speech. That, unfortunately 
for his purposes, was sound—quite orthcdox; quite 
in accordance with all the canons of the true 
church. In the absence therefore, of either mis- 
statements of fact or errors of opinion, he draws 
largely upon his imagination—listens for tariff 
treachery,and fondly dreams and vainly charges 
thathis colleague is the advocate of most damaing 
heresies. 

Sir, I have opinions upon the great subjects re- 
ferred to, well-matured opinions; ant when the 
time arrives for acting on them,1 willact and 
take no counsel from my colleague. I will neither 
consult his hopes nor his fears. I can assure him 
that no false clamor that he and others may raise 
will draw me from a faithful discharge of present 
obligations. I shall not be deterred by theery of 


Abolition, tariff, and bank—cries so fruitlessly | 


raised during the last summer, subserving the pur- 


pose of freightening aged women and infantchildren, | 


but having no terrors for men. The gentleman 
may go sound his alarms in the nursery, perhaps 
there they may be available. 

What, sir, do you think of that magnanimity 
which tortures an argument into a construction 
which neither its positions nor its terms will bear? 
Or of that liberality which infers the opinions of an 
adversary from what he omits to say rather than 
from what he utters? Which passes sentence upon 
him as to subjects not under discussion by the opi- 
nions he pronounces upon those that are; which 


infers every thing and proves nothing; which | 


constructs a system of the most reprehensive poli- 
ties, fixes it by artful and illegitimate inferences 
upon him, ard then with quite commendable valor 
proceeds to iis demolition? Such have been the 
tactics of my honorable colleague. He has his bat- 
teries to bear upon positions which have no ex- 
istence but in his own brain, His artillery have 
let off their impotent volleys upon mere vacuity. 
One only position, as I before remarked, did he 
controvert, and it that had been successfully con- 
troverted, not even then would the conclusions he 
drew asto my tariff tendencies have been lecili- 
mate. The gentleman from New York (Mr. Bar- 
NaRD] proposed that the Committee of Ways and 


Means should make inquiry as to the propriety of | 


raising revenue by duties, asking no protection, and 
expressly providing that the duties be laid accord- 
ing to the provisions of the compromise act. This 
was one of the ten signs of the gentleman from 
Virginia, portending death to the Republic; and it 
was this, next to my own humble demonstrations, 
which most excited the ire of my collezgue. Now, 
sir, it is worthy of remark that nowhere upon the 
records of this session is to be found a single pro- 
position to to protect. And it is also worthy of re- 
mark that the proposition of the gentleman from 
New York is, most of all, guiltless of protection. 
Yet, in that proposition, gentlemen affect to sce 
abominations more abominable than those which 
are found in the tariff act of 1828. They see in 
it the inception of a most stupendous system of ta- 
riff robbery. The very able gentleman, no doubt, 
as well as his friends, was utterly confounded to 
hear that there was in his ;roject infinitely more 
than he, in his poor philosophy, ever dreamed of. 
re, said the gentleman, were my colleagues, 
that they did not rise and denounce the amendment 
of the member from New York? His colleagues 
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were in their seats, guarding with calm dignity the 
rights of the State, and disregarding the boisterous 
and harmless rebukes of the honorable member. 
The question and the manner of propounding it 
implied self-commendation and censure. As to my 
colleague’s right to commend himself, I have no- 
thing to say—that is a matter of taste, about which, 
as we all know, there is no disputing; but I deny 
his right to become the censor of my conduct. 
Who made him a judge over those who, to say the 
least of them, are his equals here? Not the pecple 
of Georgia. The gentleman can chocse his own 
course of action, but may not choose for others— 
others who think, and whose consii‘uercy believe 
they require no guardian, and who, if they believed 
otherwise, would not select him. [I say nothing of 
the delicacy and respectfulness which characterized 
my colleague’s reply tome, For me to expect the 
courtesy of fair debate from him, was to lock fora 
more special favor than he extends toany. That 
is not his wont. He has undertaken to school the 
Whig members from Georgia—to instruct them in 
their duties. He has complained of their silence; 
and, to give a semblance of right to his complaints, 
he talks about his political career being about to 
close, and of his early return to the ranks of the 
unofficial people. He professes to be one of our 
constituents, whilst he exercises the prerogative of 
a representative. One of those relations, I shonld 
say, is quite enough for him at onetime. He is no 
constituent of mine; and in that, or any other cha- 
racter, I disclaim his instructions. 1! reject his 
counsel, and I will have none of kis reproofs. 
When I have occasion to ask illumination, I will 
I will consult the records of the 
past, the opinions and characters of departed men 
of renown, cr living men of living fame. I will 


consult my own head and my own heart, but I will | 
No, sir; | 


not consult the honorable gentleman. 
never, 

Mr. Chairman, one word to cerfain of my own 
political friends upon this floor. When opinions, 
designated as State rights opinions, are avowed 
here, gentlemen affect to treat them as incompre- 
hensible, and, if comprehended at all, as objects of 
ridicule. Upon their faces is seen the smile of de- 
rision, and they sometimes sneer at doctrines 
which have been he'd and honored by the greatest 
men of this nation. However some of us may 
dissent from ‘he abuse and perversion of State 
rights, yet we still cherish them. Gentlemen seem 
to torget that we came into support of General 
Harrison avowing these opinions, and they need 
not now be told that, he being elected, we have not 
discarded them. Every manhasa right to think 
for himself, and I claim, and will exercise, the pri- 
vilege of retaining, modifying, or wholly changing 
my opinions. Asa Harrison man, I concede to 
others theic opinions, and ask toleration for my 
own. If we can act tcgether, well; if not, we may 
differ and divide as to any one or more measures, 
when called to act, without a total s*paration. 
With perfect respect to ine politicians referred to, I 
beg them to suppress their sneers and withhold 
their deriding smiles. 





NAVY APPROPRIATION Bixu. 
REMARKS OF MR. WICK, 


OF INDIANA, 

In the House of Representatives, February 25, 1/341.— 
The Navy Appropria'ion bill being under cons'- 
deration, and Mr. Satronstatu having offered 
an amendment to augment the appropriation 
for the increase, repair, armamen', and equip- 
ment of the Navy, and wear a..d tear of vessels 
in commission, from $1,425,000 to $2 000,000— 
Mr. WICK said: I am aware, Mr. Chairman, 

that for any ove to jise to address the committee 

now, and under the circumstances surrouuding us, 
is equivalent to a soit of suicide. Nevertheless, 
and at the hazard of becomiog felo de se, 1 have 
obiained the floor (as I am willing to admit, to the 
prejad'ce of abler members) for the purpose of re- 
deeming myself from an unfounded impatatios. 

Sir, it has been said that, although I have been suf- 

ficiently prompt in speaking my mind elsewhere 

concerning this assembly and its doings, I have 
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een somewhat bashful and chary here, at the 
place where declamation, eccusation, laudation, 
exultation, mourning, and lamentation are wont to 
be made. Here then, sir, at the forum in which 
and from whence the nation is understood to think, 
feel, ramjnate, caiculate, guess, reckon, speak, d:- 
clare, condemn, and demolish, have IL risen to give 
the reasons why I am disinclined to vote any in- 
creased appropriations for the navy, and why, if I 
vote the Treasury estimate therefor, the vote will 
be given grudgingly. 

1 am not inclined against large appropriations 
for the navy because my abiding place is in the 

ventral West, far beyond the reach of hostile 
berabarding squadrons. Yet, upon this point, I 
I must say I have been no little amused at the effort 
mace, in the course of this debate, to convince 
Weste:n members that a navy is peculiarly neces- 
sary for the protection of Western commerce. Sir, 
this jest is too bald| The great Valley of the Mis- 
sissippi has no valuable commerce for the defence 
of which a navy is essential. Western preducts, 
for export, are such as the rest of the werld will 
only buy when they are hungry, and will then buy 
in spite of war, blockade, and all other obstruc- 
tions. The world is en eating animal. We pre- 
duce the materiel necessary to satisfy the peptic 
wants of over-crowded populations in other re- 
gions, and of the manufacturer, the plan‘er, and of 
the inhabitants of regions naturaliy steril, or ren- 
dered so by improvudent culture. And, sir, we 
would be better without than with the commerce 
for the protection of which a navy is particularly 
designed. True, a navy will defend our fisheries 
and our coast and exporting trades. Bat its ener- 
gies would be specially devoted to the protection 
of the trade through which are imported the wines 
and silks which debanch taste, and the gew-gaw 
trasbery which adorn the shelves, the counter, and 
streng-ox of the Western shop-\eeper. And I 
am just old-fashioned enough to imagine that such 
acommerce is not, to the West, worth defending; 
more, sir, I am heretical enough to bonestly be- 
lieve that, if such commerce could be neglected— 
not unnecessarily indulged in—for but the space 
of three years, the great Valley of the Mississippi 
would not owe the rest of the world a dollar, and 
would be the dweiling-place of plenty, peace, hap- 
piness, and virtue; the judicial fficer would be the 
arbiter of misunderstandings ins'ead of a **miil” to 
grind the substance of our yeomanry into money; 
the execuiive oilicer would be a conservator of the 
peace, a terror to evil-doers, instead of an agent 
for the collection of debts; and the business of our 
State Legislatures would be to define and provide 
guards tor individual liberty and right. They 
would no longer be, as they now are, the panders 
of miserable schemes of f&nance, begoiten in specu- 
lation, “conceived in sin, and brought forth in 
iniquity.” 

Sir, we in the West have no local selfish motive 
to induce ns to favor a navy for the defence of 
commerce; ard, sir, we need no such motive. We 
recognise a navy as the principal bulwark of ne- 
tional defence, and therefore we will aid the nation 
in its maintenance from patriotism alone. I, for 
myself, consider a system of and fortifications as 
being little better than a relic of barbarous ages, 
when every feudal lord fortified his demesne end 
manned his castles with his tenen'ry and retairers— 
when the human family found a business in offence 
and defence—when the trade of the worid was war. 
Sir, if this nation should ever be egain involved in 
war, it will be found impossib'e to defend by forti- 
fication every assa‘lable point. Ovr coast and 
frontier are too extensive for that. We must, with 
our navy, meet the enemy upon the gr at deep, and 
battle with him there. And if he shculd suece>ed 
in contaminating our soil, by lending hostile le- 
gions epon our shores, we must (because we can- 
not anticipate the precise point of his approach and 
fortify accordingly) fight him from behind hasty 
intrenchments of sand. logs, or cotton bags—and 
in default of these, the bosoms of patricts musi 
become the ramparts of our firesides and homes. 

Notwithstanding all these considera'ions, I can- 
not vete large appropriations for the navy, until 
you abolish your miserable scheme of a navy 
board. Sir, the board is composed of captains in 
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the navy, whose trade is fighting, and not ship- 
building. Now, sir,such are the principles of hu- 
man character, that every man imagines himself 
Solomon’s first-born son. In the good old times of 
our navy, when vessels were built according to 
models furnishod-by naval architects, your frigates 
were crack sailcrs, and could overiake, or run 
away from, an enemy, as circumstances might re- 
quire. Butsince you have ,otthis miserable board 
atthe head ef affairs, the new vesse!s are all so 
built and the o'd ones all so repaired, that, with two 
or three exceptions, you have not a vessel upon the 
mountain wave capable of giving successful chase 
to an inferior, or of escaping from a superior force. 
Tottling tubs are they all, in which are impr'soned 
the gallant spirits of your country, paralyzed by 
the remodelling of the models of these ships by 
your wretched navy board, and rendered incapable 
of any service but that of suirendering at discre- 
tion toan overwhelming force. Sir, rab out your 
navy board, end reorganize the Navy Department, 
so that one single man should be responsible for 
the models of vessels, another for the materials 
with which they are built, another for their arma- 
ments, and so on; and I will thea vote any rea ona- 
ble sum for the navy. Responsibility, individual 
responsibility, is 'he great spring of human action. 
Sir, you may send a committee to ascertain who is 
responsible for the faulty constraction of any one 
of the vessels of your navy—of the mest sinegish 
creeper among them. Your committee will prose 

cute the examination ull they may think they have 
found the responsible man. But put your finger 
on him, and he will not be there. He will tell 
you, “ihe board ordered it.” Boards, like corpo- 
rations, have no souls—like them, they can neither 
be hanged, disgraced, nor court martialle. ‘There 
% no sec'ion for them. 

Now, sir. I have a werd to say to my honorable 
friend from Ohio, [Mc,Masow.] In his speech upon 
this question, that honorable gentieman again 
arraigned the present Administration for its sup- 
posed opposition to appropriations for the conunu- 
ance of the Cumberland 1oad—a subject in refer- 
ence io which that honorable gentleman and my- 
self, and oar respective constituencies, feel, have 
felt, and will continue to fee’, the most lively inte- 
rest. Sir, what are the facts? So long as Cor- 
gress continued to make appropriations for the con- 
tinuation of the Cumberland road, and even after 
such appropriations were denicd, Mr. Van Buren 
caused to be communicated to Congress an esti- 
mate for the continuation of the road, prepared by 
the Topographical Bureau, sanciioned by the pre- 
per Department having charge of the malter—viz: 
the Department of War. It is tue, he did not 
cause such estimate to be submitted by the Trea- 
sury Depariment, because the estimates of the 
Treasury Department are leg:timately confined to 
subjects of expenditure arising out of constiiutional 
obligation or standing laws, permanentin their 
nature, and in their words and sp:rit implying per- 
petui'y. The appropriations for the Cumberland 
road have never been of this characier. On the 
contrary, they have been made by laws, in letter 
and spirit purporting to be single and temporary in 
their object. 

And now, sir, I have this tosay tq my honorable 
friend fiom Ohiv, [Mr. Mason.] I have defended 
in speech, and with my pen, the course of Mr. Van 
Buren in reference to this subject. If President Har 
vison shall recommend, in decided terms, in his ennucl 
message, appropriations for the continuation of the 
Cumberiand road, or shull cause an cs/imate therefor 
te be inserted in the Treasury estimate, I pledge myself 
to go among my constiiuents, and fake ba. kali that I 
have said in defence of Mr. Van Buren on that point. 
And, sir, 1{ my respected friend (Mr. Mason] 


‘will pubiush, along with his speech, that which I 


have now sad concerning appropriations for the 
Cumberland road, he may send his printer to me 
for a ratable proportion of the bill, and I will 
pay it. Ne 

A word to my friend from Virginiz, [Mr, Wise.) 
He said that the present Administration could not 
be kicked into a war. I thiakI have met with this 
expression before. If | mistake not, it was used 
on this floor by an opponent of Mr. Madison’s ad- 
ministration, im reference to those times and events. 


eee 


Perhaps it was then, as now, used by a Virginian. 
No, no, no, itcame from the vicinity of Hartford. 
Mr. Chairman, what would the honorable member 
from Virginia have? Would he have 


“The ocean into tempest tost, 
To wafta feather or to drown a fly?’ 


(Mr. Wisk. Ne, no.] 

Mr. Wick. Our difficulties with Great Britain 
grow out of transactions upon our Northern and 
Northeastern boundaries. On the Northern beun- 
dary the difficulties had their origin in the action of 
individuals—meie marauding. Surely small diffi- 
culties, arising out of such causes, are better lefi to 
the curative powers cf time, and to the mutually 
pacific explana'ions of diplomacy, than committed 
to the arbiuament of arms, rashly assumed. 

The Maine boundary question is one of more 
difiealty. The British Government have raised a 
claim to a portion of the territory of a sovereign 
State. By way of asserting this claim, armed de- 
monsirations, upon the debaleable ground, were 
made. Encouraged by this, timber-stealers com. 
menced operations. Sir, here is a cause of war- 
But the cause, in all prudence, must not produce 
the effect until afier reasonable remonstrance with, 
and pertinacity in, ‘he wrong-'oer. I would even 
resort to an umpire before an appeal to arms. 

In the correspondence between the British Minis- 
terand the head cf the State Department, I see no 
lack of decision and diplomatic point on our side of 
the subject. Let every mean be used to avoida 
national struggle for this bit of pine woods; and if 
all fail, and the sharp contest must come, I say, go 
ahead, Maine, the Floosiers will come! 

Sir, the two past Administrations have asserted 
every national right, with a spirit worthy of admi- 
ration; and I was sorry to hear my gallant friend 
from Virginia say that this Administration could 
not be kicked into a war. 

Mr. Wise explained, observing that he had said, 
not that this Administraticn could not be kicked 
into a war, but that it could not be kicked into a 
war with Great Brilain; and alleged that Tex- 
an Officers were permitted to enlist, openly in 
American cities, soldiers for the Texan service, 
against Mexico, while a United States army was 
stationed upon the Northern frontier to prevent 
the in‘erference of our citizens in behalf of Canadian 
patriots. 

Mr. Wick. I admit that the reproach was con- 
fined toa war with Great Britain. Bat, sir, the 
cases cited by the honorable member from Virginia 
are not parallel. It is the special duty of the Go- 
vernment to provide for peace upon our borders. 
Personal collisions on our Northern frontier, and 
the interference of our citizens in Canadian mat- 
ters, are calculated to compromit the national 
safety. On the other hand, interference of our cit'- 
zens in the contest between Texas and Mexico en- 
sures our national integrity, because it tends to 
raise up an empire of friends and brothers between 
eur Southern boundary and a people aliens to us 
in feeling, policy, religion,and law. Besides, what 
bold band shall be put foith to stay the onward 
march of the Anglo-Saxen race, carrying civiliza- 
tion, liberal opinions, and enterprise to the remote 
corners of the earth, baptizing with light nations in 
their course ? 

In the progress of the debate upon this bill hono- 
rable members opposed to the present Administra- 
tion have characterized itas a dying power. They 
have depicted to our minds its last dying struggles. 
To sach I would say, in the name of Vemocratic 
principles, “though we die, yet shall we live again.” 
Respectfully too would I offer my advice to the 
Opposition, to be chary of reproaches at present. , 
I would say to them, You have kept us in hot 
water a cood while. Your ingeruity in bringing 
forward charges has, at times, puzzled even the 
chairman of the Commitiee of Ways and Means 
who, in order t@ answer your questions, was bound 
to know every thing, and some things besides. 
You have had your day. You have succeeded, 
You have made the people believe a portion of 
your evidence. You will soon be in power. The 
tables will then be turned upon you. You will be 
questioned in this hall. You will be called up 
to answer charges in relation to every thing under 
the sun, And, althowgh you may have the major 


-to some good extent. 


part of talent on your side, you will often be puz. 
zied. Sharp tongues and bold pens will gaff you 
You cannot bring the good times which you have 
promised. Your panaceas for State and individual 
indebtedness will fail. Money will not grow on 
the bushes, nor will your legislation raise prices, o; 
produce demand. Mind, I tell you, you will, as 
Burrs said of one of his poetical heroes, in a storm 
you will “have business on your bands.” Eyer, 
“Old Tip,” ail innocent, as he will quite probab) 
be, in the premises, will be in ail sorts of trouble. 
I intend to do him justice. Bat, in bitterness ang 
gall, will he learnfrom partisan iojustice, that the 
White House is, at best,a jagged palace, that its 
pillows are filled with thorns, instead of down, and 
that all is not gold there that glistened in Ogie’s eyes, 
Since Ihave been here, Mr. Chairman, I have 
discovered that it is, at nearly all times, perfectly 
in order for a member to ‘define his position.” [| 
wish to avail myself of the opportunity, if this be 
the proper occasion, and, if it be not, I ask the in- 
dulgence of the committee while I discharge that 
peremptory duty prescribed by the lex loci. [ have 
cultivated, of late, an indifference as to reputation, 
because I have seen that much of that which is 
here acquired grows out of a waste of time, and 
indu'gence of personal rivalry and animal tenden- 
cies. My business here, sir, is not with individu. 
als, but with subjects, principles, and things, | 
have been, toa great extent, a silent memlLer; and 
in the mean time, I am aware that some false 
prophet or otherhas, by statements madeat hazard, 
or upon authority of a character too questionable 
to justify any one in committing himself thereon, 
produced erroneous impressions concerning the 
humble individual now addressing the committee. 
Even the newspapers have received their lesson, 
and have pummelled me, in prose and song, as a 
renegade, traitor, and all that. Sir, I was not 
elected asa Clay man. I came not here to follow 
in any one’s wake—to be no one’s eulo- 
gist—to take exceptions to no one in particu- 
lar. I would be sorry to acknowledge any 
man aa “bit better than he ought to be,” and 
equally far wouldI be from acknowledging any 
man’s dangerous greatness by making him the ob- 
ject of unceasing attack and misrepresentation. | 
do profess to Se a moderate man—moderate in 
feeling and action, but decided in opinion aud 
principle. It was universally known, when I was 
elected, that l had voted for Mr. Van Buren, and 
had expressed much satisfaction with the general 
tone and policy of his Adminisiration. Bat, sir, 
there was a kind of informal convention on the sub- 
ject, and it was.agreed that | should vote against 
the Independent Treasury measure, and about other 
things do as should seem to me right and proper. 
And upon that footing I was elected by both parties, 
Sir, Ihave violated no 
pledge, as has been represented. I have kept faith 
with my constituency. I am a Democrat of the Vir- 
ginia school—a man of °98. I cannot, for a mo- 
ment, think of indulging in a latitudinous constrac- 
tion of the Constitution. Iam for construing its 
grant of powers to this central Government strictly 
and to the letier, reserving all other powers to the 
municipal action of the States. And, sir, I not 
only fear, as the worst of all political evils, the as- 
sertion and exercise of powers by the Federal Go- 
vernment not expressly granted by the charter, but 
I go further. I hold that the oiizinal compact be- 
tween the sovereign States of this Confederacy had 
for its motive not only the corporate advantage of 
the whole, but also the separate advantage of each 
Staie; and that if ihe Federal Government should, 
in violation of the Constitution, trifle with the 
rights and sovereignty cf any particular State, and 
enact laws of partial ¢ffect, oppressive to the inte- 
rests or rights of ifs citizens, or. conferring immu- 
nities and benefits upon other States, denied to such 
particular S’ate, without legitimate reason, or 
adopt measures invading rights recognised by the 
charter, such particular State, its constituted autho- 
rities and cilizens, have a right to recur to original 
principles, resist the exercise of the power by. the 
Federal Government not delegated to it, and do the 
best she may. Sir, in some respects the Federal 
Government is sovereign—in so far as the Consti- 
tution has made it so. In all other respects the 
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native sovereignty of the States remains complete, 
and shines forth untarnished by asétriion and 
usage, orb infringement submited to as the choice 
of evils: , To this hour I retain the opinion that the 
present Executive has represented D-mocratic 
principles fairly and well, and therefore I have 
continued my support thereto. 

Such, sir, is my political creed. That it was al- 
ways such I will notsay. ‘Ten years ago, when I 
was as honest, but I think not so well informed, as 
I now am, I was a latitudinarian—a Federalist. If 
any one jeers me for changing, I will-tell him that 
fools never change, and that wise men do some- 
times. ‘The change of opinion in reference to my- 
self has been gradua!, honest, and eomplete. It 
has net been with, but against wind, tide, and the 
stream. 

A word as to the Coming Administration, and I 
wili have done. If President Harrison shall be 
found a strict construciionist—if he shall withhold 
his counterance from those unconstitutional and 
dangereus measures which have ever been pressed 
upon the nation by latitudinavians, 1 will support 
his administyation, and encourage others to abstain 
from opposition. BuiI must aot be expected to 
support his administration if he shail lend Execu- 
tive influence in furtherance of the chartering of a 
national corporation, or systems of expenditure 
giving rise to a necessity for the creation of a pub+ 
lic debt. 

{[Mr. Jenirer of Maryland here asked Mr. Wick 
under what clause of the Constitution he (Mr. W.]} 
claimed authority for Congress to appropriate mo- 
ney upon the Cumberland road.] 

Sir, (said Mr. Wick,) the Cumberland road is a 
military road, essential for the common defence. 


{Mr. Wise. Mr. Jefferson said it was a mili- 
tary road } 
Mr. Wick. Yes! Mr. Jefferson called it a 


military road; and who will say that he was nota 
strict and literal construer of the Constitution? Sir, 
itis a military road. Its construction is necessary 
for the transportation of arms, mupitions, and pro- 
visions, and to the march of armies to that Western 
frontier upon which your policy has—wisely, be- 
cause you could do no better—loeated the fragments 
of a hundred tribes, who may, at any momen’, un- 
sheath the wnife and fling the tomahawk. And be- 
yond interpose between you and the Pacific a hun- 
dred other tribes, with whom many a sanguinary 
struggle may be expected. Nor is this all. You 
may yet have to grapple with the power of the twe 
greatest empires on earth, in a contest for the Pe- 
cific coast. Sir, you may deny appropriations for 
that road now. You may close your ears to the 
voice of reason and of justice; but you will yet 
complete that thoroughfare tothe greatocean. You 
may incommode the present generation ky refusing 
todo that now which might better be now done 
than hereafter. But you will yet obcy the com- 
mands of nature and necessity. 


—_— 


ELECTION OF SERGEANT-AT-ARMS. 


DEBATE IN THE SENATE, 
Monpay, March 8, 1841. 

Mr. MERRICK moved to take up the resolution 
submitted by him on Saturday, to prcceed to the 
election of a Sergeant-at-Arms to the Senate. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said he should vote against the 
reso'ution After the death of Judge Haight, a strong 
appeal was made to this body on behalf of his widow, 
and arrangements were made by which she was 
to receive his salary for the entire term for which he 
was elected; and the Assistant Doorkeeper at that time 
agreed to discharge the daties of Sergeant-at-Arms. 
This course was adopted from motives of the 
purest philanthropy and justice: that the Govern- 
might not pay two salaries, and yet that the 
widow might receive that of which she stood so 
much in need. And now at the close of this ses- 
sion, when there was no earthly use for a Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, why should they impose on the 
Treasury a double salary? When the Democratic 
Senators had the power, they refrained from using 
it, and determined not to elect a Sergeant-at-Arms; 
weit to do without this officer; and now, 
when no reason for the election exists—when they 
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could do without him until the meeting of Con- 


| gress, he could not vote for an election, and he 
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| tory to go into an election. 


called for the ayes and noes on the adopting the re- 
solution. 

Mr. MERRICK said the Senate on a former day 
had thought fit to make a liberal grant to the widow 
of the late Sergeant-al-Arms; that was very good 
in itself, but it afforded no good reason why they 
should dispense with a Sergeant-at-Arms. The 


| Office was vacent, and it was proper that it should 


be filled, and he therefore moved that they proceed 
to fill it. 

Mr. KiNG expressed his surprise that the gen- 
tleman had thought proper to biing forward this re- 
solution at the close of this Executive sessior, 
They had a Jaw fixing the time of the election of 
their officers, and that was at the commencement 
of the next session of Congress. 

Mr. YOUNG, with the permission of the Sena- 
tor from A!abama, interposed for the purpose of 
placing before the Senate the precise terms of the 
rale, which he read as follow:: 

“Rute 49. The Secretary of the Senate, the Sor- 
geant-at-Arms and Doorkeeper, and the Assistant 
Doorkeeper, shall be chosen on the second Mon- 
day of the first session of the 21st Congress, and on 
the same day of the first session of every succeeding 


| Congress.” 


Mr. KING said that was the law to which he 


' alluded, which was binding on the Senate as re- 
| garded those officers. 
| there was a vacancy in consequence of the death of 
| Judge Haight. 


He knew gentlemen said 


He and his political friends knew 
the fact, but though they had had the power when 
the vacancy occurred, they di! not deem it obliga- 
They (the Democratic 
party) ac'ed fairly towards the party that was to 
be the majority after the 4th of March; and he 


| asked with what propriety they coud make this 


election, and go before the country, after giving to 
the widow of their late officer the whole salary to 


| the close of the year, when there was not a particle 
| of business to be done by the new incumbent who- 


ever he might be? It was acthing under the sun 


| but to give a salary when the officer was not wanted 
| and when there were no duties to be performed. 


If this was the “reform” that had been promised, 
the new Administration would not have much to 
boast of. Here an officer of the Senate, not wanted, 


| was to be forced on them merely to give him the 


salary. No gentleman could get up and say that 


| Offiser was wanted; and if not, he asked why elect 


him? Could they get along up to the close of the 
late busy and excited session with their present offi- 
cers, and could they not close this extra session— 
for he hoped it would be closed that or the succeed. 
ing day—without an additional one? If this was 
to be a specimen of what was to be expec'ed from 


| the new majority, he would tell them that many 


estimable citizens who gave their support in the 
expectation of “Retrenchment” and “Reform,” 
would tarn away from them with sorrow and re- 
gret. But they were amenable to the people, and 


_ to the people he would leave them. 


Mr. CLAY of Kentucky said really it appeared 
to hina gentlemen on the other side were disposed 
to make a greatdeal cut of a very small affair. 


| On whatanthority did the gentleman from Ala- 
| bama venture to assert that this resglution was to 


be passed to make a place for a favorite? 
Mr. KING. The fact itself. 


Mr. CLAY. There was none. Here was an 


| Office with certain du'ies attached to il; that office 
| Was vacant. 


If the office were unnecessary, bring 
forward a proposition to dispense with it—altogether 
abolish it—and. if that was done, he undertock to 


| say that they (the present majority) should not 
| fill the office while the proposition to dispense with 


it altogether, was unver consideration. Here was 
an office with duties attached to it: now there 
mizht be, and in all probability would be, anexta 
session. There was no official announcement, and 
he spoke only on common rumor, and on information 
attributed to the President of the United States him- 
self, in some remarks ona recent visit to Richmond. 
Was it not then of consequence that the office, be 
filled, and that the officer’should b>come familiar 
with the duties of that Office befere he was called 
to it? The salary wat—what? Some $1500. 
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| Well, if there should be an extra session, he be- 


lieved no gentleman would deny that there should 
notbe a Sergeani-at-Arins; and, if there should be 
an ex’ra session two months hence, aad the salary 
be $1500, it was an affair of $250. Now, it was 
not ia little matters of this sort—it was in great 
and important sources of expenditure—those mon- 
strous leaks in the Treasury which had left it dry 
—it was in reforms of thatsort, by which the Ad- 
ininistration coming into power was to benefit the 
country. Bat grntlemen told them they had used 


the salary in a grant to the family of the late Ser- 
| geant-at-Aims: that is, that those having the power 


had given the salary to the widow of the late Ser- 


geantat-Arms; and because they had exer- 
cised their charity in this way, the public 
| were not to be served by an cflicer whose 


duties were necessary. Was that the 


sort of 


| reasoning by which they were to be dissuaded 


from the performance of a necessary duty? He 


| (Mr. Cray) did not complain of the exercise of this 


} 








charitable disposition; gentlemen had exercised it 
towards the family of the la‘e incumbent. Be it 
so: they (the Whigs) had acquiesced. But he 
deemed that no reason they should not fill the office, 
the duties of which might be necessary, end in all 
probability would be necessary, in forty, fifty, or 
sixty days from this time. Weil, then, as to the 
rule which had been aliuded to on the other side: it 
was a standing rule, and-for what purpose? To 
bring the officers in review before the Senate, that 


| they might decide on their continuation in office 


from time to time. But did any body suppose that 


| they could not fill at another time a vacancy ia the 


office occasioned by death? Why, suppose they 
should fill this biennial office, and, two days after, 
the officer should die: could they not fili the va- 
caney before the expiration of the two years? Here 
was a vacancy, the duties of which, he repeated, in 
all human probability, would be necessary in @ 
short time; and it had been proposed to fill the of- 
fice. He hoped gentlemen on the other side, on a 
reconsideration, would see it was not one out of 
which any thing could be made by a protracted at 
gument. 

Mr. KING said he had but one word to say to 
the Senator, and that was, that there were no duties 
to be performed after the adjournment of this ses- 
sion; and ther: fore this—whether the salary were 
great or small—was simply a question of salary to 
a favorite. Tne Senator had talked about Senae 
tors on this side giving away the salary to the fa- 
mily of the late Sergeaat-at-Arms. Now, did not 
the honorable Senator know that the proposition 
came from one of his own friends? [Mr. Waite of 
Indiana] ‘That proposition was pressed on te 
goed feeling of Senators contrary to his (Mr. 
Kina’s) judgment, and he did not vote for 
it. fe was willing to vote for what was 
usually paid for the burial of such an o'- 
ficer, and then a'low his family to bury him in ils 
own way; and he so stated. 2 thought that was 
the correct course, but the honorable Senatoi’s 
(Mr. Cray’s,) friends, and a portion of his (Mr. 
Kina’s) thought differently. But did they (the 
Democrats) seize upon the circumstance, when 
they were in the majority, and fill the vacaocy? 
No: they acted in good faith, and they expressed 
themselves in good faite thatthe vacancy should 
not be filled, as the present Doorkeeper had agrreed 
to discharge the duties, and it was not filled. 
The Senator (Mr. Cray) seemed to forget himself 
in his over anxiety to regulate and control every 
thing at his will and pleasure. Did they (Mr. 
King’s friends) offer to fill the office? Had they 
nst the power to filithe vacancy? They had, bat 
ihey left it to the present majori'y to exercise their 
rigit and their duty at the proper time; but they 
(Mr. Kine and his friends) did not think that, at 
this extra session, it would be brought forward, 
simply to make a place, and to give asalary. He 
was not to be twitted with the exercise of improper 
hberality towards the family of the late Sergeant- 
at-Arms. He was willing todo all that it was 
right and proper to do, bat beyond that, he was not 
willing to go; beyond’ that, as he conceived, the 
friends of the gentleman opposite bad gone ia the 
exercise of their liberal feelings. He had deemed 
itaduty which he owed to himself that there should be 
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a correct understanding of this matter; beyond that, 
he knew it was useless to talk, for the fiat bad gone 
forth. Be it so: let the gentlemen proceed to the 
election, and jpen let the country jadge whether it 
wasa litile matier or a great matter. “Straws 
shows which way the wind blows.” 

Mr. SMITH of Indiana said, it seemed to him 
there were two sides to the question. The Senator 
from Alabama supposed the obj ict was to make a 
place for a favorite, but what had that gentleman’s 
party done? They (the late majority) had the 
power, and what did they do in this matter?’ Not- 
withstanding they did not nll this office—notwith- 
standing the Deorkeeper agreed to discharge the 
daties of the station for this session—and notwith- 
Standing the amount given to the widow of the late 
Sergeaat-at-Arms—from that quarter came a mo- 
tion to give to the acting Sergeant-at-Arms $1,000 
exira, for about six week’s service in discharging 
the duties of that office. He did not charge it on 
the Senator from Alabama, but it came from over 
the way, (from the Democratic side of the Louse.) 
That motion was modified, giving $500 extra for 
the discharge of the duties which the Sergeant-at- 
Arms shou!d have discharged. Then, as a matter 
of economy, it the office is not filled, a proposition 
will come herealter to give the Doorkeeper the 
same pay forthe discharge of the duties of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. Had not the opposite party 
laid down that principle; and in the case of Auor- 
ney General Butler, where one officer performed 
double duty, had they not paid double fees? Had 
they not laid down the same principle in the identi- 
cal case before the Senate? He (Mr. Smita) 
voted against the allowance, but when the gentle- 
men oppusite told him that this office should not be 





filled on the ground of economy, and by their ex- || 


ample they showed him that they gave the pay, the 
charge of want of economy, as applied to him, lost 
itself. Batto return to the question. Here was 
an office vacant; should they fill it, and have a re- 
sponsible officer, or should they agree to give the 
same compensation, by way of extra allowance, to 
those who were filling in‘erior stations without the 
responsibility? This was the ground on which 
he should give his vote; and the gentlemen oppo- 
site could not expect the argumeat of “economy” 
to have much weight on him. They (ihe Whigs) 
had just as much right to charge the gentlemen op- 
posite with wishing to keep th's office vacant, that 
they might pay an officer doubie, as they had to 
charge back upon them (the Whigs) an appo nt- 
ment with compensation, wnere there were no du- 
ues to be discharged. But if there were no duties, 
why did notthe gentlemen opposite discharge the 
Doorkeeper? It was not a question wheiher there 
were duties during the vacation or not, though he 
had been willing not to fill the office. 

Mr. KING. So you were; but you are not so 
now. 

Mr. SMITH would tell the gentleman why. As 
the matter now stands, he was willing to give his 
vote for the appoimtment of a Sergeant-at-Arms, 
rather than have inferior officers remunerated by 
extra compensation, for the discharge of duties ofa 
responsible office. 

Mr. KING wished to correct a statement of the 
Senator from Indiana, made in the course of his 
remarks on this subject. The proposition to give 
extra compensation did not come from that side of 
the Senate, if the honorable Senator meant the De- 
mocratic side. 

Mr. SMITH replied that the proposition came 
from the Senator from Missoari, (Mr. Benron.] 

Mr. KING said the proposition of the Senator 
from Missouri was to fix a regular compensation, 
and thereby to get rid of the “extras.” He (Mr. 
Kinc) suggested the propriety of such a course, 
and his friend from Missouri introduced a proposi- 
tion to that effect, and it was sent to the Commit- 
tee on the Contingent Expenses of the Senate; and 
subs:quently, Governor Kaight, who was not bow 
a member, but who was as worthy a man as ever 
occupied a seat on that floor, reported from that 
committee the proposition to give the extra aliow- 
ance to the Doorkeeper. He (Mr. Kine) knew 
= as much about these things as the Sena‘or from 

adiana. He had been here some years; he had not 
been inattentive to passing events; and he had seen 
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that the course which had been pursued in relation 
to compensating their officers, led to difficulties. 
He had hoped a fixed compensation would be 
agreed upon. Let it be liberal, let it be per- 
manent, aod Jet them, thereby, get rid of ex- 
tra compensation. But it was thought imprac- 
licable by the commiitee to fix a compensation 
that was just and right, and when the aliowance to 
the Doorkeeper was proposed, who objected? His 
friend from Mississippi [Mr. Henperson] objected, 
and his friend from Arkansas, [Mr. Sevizr,] he 
believed, and one or two more, but it passed by al- 
most unanimous consent. Six was the precise 
number that objected, as the ayeg and noes would 
show. Weil, now, of these how many were of the 
other side? Oaly two—the Senator from Indiana 


| and the Senator from Mississippi—and four were 


on this side; and this was to be the groundwork on 
which the geatleman wou!d fix their vindication of 
this election when there were no duties to perform, 
unless the new Sergeant-at-arms came here and 
did the duties to-day and to-morrow. He repelled 
the remark of the Senator from Indiana, that they 
wished to keep open an ofiice, that they might give 
additional compensation to another individual. 
That individual was entitled to no extra compen- 
sation. 

As to the extra session, it appeared that they had 


| to go to Richmond for their information. If 


the extra session were to be early, the State he 
represented would be without representation in 
the other House;and he had been, therefore, 
desirous to know when, or whether an extra session 
would be held, but hitherto he could get no precise 
information; but now they got it from the Senator 
from Kentucky, who got it from Richmond, though 
that Senator had told them in the early part of the 
session that there would be one. He (Mr. Kina) 
had not doubted it then, for he took it the Senator 
spoke with authority, yet he had mate inquiries of 
Mr. Ewing of Ohio—a gentleman of great respec- 
tability, but of different politics from him (Mr. 
Kinc)—who promised to give him the earliest inti- 
mation of the period fixed upon, which he had not 
yet Cone. However, it was said that they were to 
have an extra session, and they must therefore go 
into an election of Sergeant-at-arms, that that offi- 
cer might make himself acquainted with his duties. 
Why ihis was really laughable. What had 
he to do? Was it necessary ‘that he should 
study three or four months to learn to keep 
all persons out of the Senate except such as 
were enumerated on the rules at the door? 
Had he to go through a long course of studies to 
learn that the galleries were not to interfere with 
the deliberations of the Senate? These were the 
studies of the Sergeant-at-Arms! But he fe:t he 
was merely wasting the time of the Senate, and he 
would only say that he should vote against the 
resolution. He cared not what the political senti- 
ments of the Sergeant-at-Arms, or any other officer 
of the Senate, might be; he had rarely asked him- 
self the question; and on one occasion, when he 
had labored, with more than ordinary zeal, to get a 
worthy but unfortunate man elected there, the 
man said to him, “I owe it to you frankly to say, 
that I am an old Federalist.” He was elected, and 
to the best of his ability did his duty, until he fell 
dead in yonder room, while engaged in their ser- 
vice. : 

Mr. SEVIER hoped the Senate would not pro- 
ceed now to this proposed election. He had been 
struck with some surprise at the remarks of the 
Senator from Indiana, [Mr.Smita] The position 
of the gentleman opposite was that they (the late 
majority) had been in the habit of voting extra pay, 
and therefore the other side were disposed to fol- 
low that splendid example. But the gentleman 
need not tell him this story, for although the gen- 
tlemen opposite had cried “reform,” he knew 
when it came to the test that it would turn out to 
be “humbug.” ‘They saw it the other day, when 
fixing the compensation of postmasters and collec- 
tors, and now they saw it again. Yes, while they 
had the cry of “retrenchment” and “reform” sti!l 
in their ears—while they had the flag of “reform” 
flying across the Avenue, they had this commen- 
tary on that profession of “reform.” He had 
hoped that the example of the late Administration, 








if it was as extravagant as it bad been represented 

to be, would not have been followed, but that the 

new Administration would have taken a new and 

different direction, be it beiter or worse. But to the 

salary of this office, which it is now proposed to 
fill. Subsequent to the death of our late Sergeant- 
at-Arms, a Senator from Vermont, (Mr. Puetps,] 

moved, no doabt, by feelings which are highly 
creditable to him, introduced a resolution propos- 
ing to give to the widow of the deceased five hun- 
dred dollars to defray the expenses of carrying the 
body to Vermont was for interment. This amend. 
ed at the suggestion of the Senator from Indiana, 
{[Mr. Wuire,] by adding to the sum the amount of 
salary for the whole time for which he was elected 
—two years. This resolution was agreed to, and 
agreed to on the understanding that the present As- 
sistant Doorkeeper would discharge the duties of 
the situation for the present year. They voted this 
money, and it was paid; avd the Democratic ma- 
jority—who are so frequently taunted for their 
recklessness, by gentlemen on the opposite side—in 
accordance with the understanding, made no at- 
tempt to fill the office, though they had the power. 
Bat it was said they wished to keep the office open 
that they might vote extra allowance to another 
individual for performing deub!e duty; bat if he 
got extra compensation, who would give it to him? 
Are you not the majority, gentlemen Reformers? 
and if he gets extra pay at the next session, will he 
not get icat your hands, and not at ours? He 
(Mr. Szvrer) only viewed the proposed disposal 
of this matter as part of the system to be hereafter 
pursued, and as an exemplification of the purposes 
of the “great Reformers” of the last few months. 
He saw no earthly reason why this election should 
not be postponed until the meeting of the next Con- 
gress. The business of the Senate was nearly over, 
and if we elected the officer, he would have no ser- 
vices to perfurm during the recess—except, per- 
haps, the removal of the carpe's, aad that might be 
safely entrusted to the Doorkeeper. 

Mr. BENTON believed it to be very proper that 
this motion should be postponed urtil the second 
Monday of the next session. Propriety and the 
existing law both required it. He had been there 
long enough to be cbtemporaneous with the enact- 
ment of the law, which had been read for the go- 
vernment of this body, and he knew the reason for 
its enactment. With respect to the rule, and the 
practice under it, of this side of the House, he 
knew all about it, and the reason for its adoption, 
and the reason why it had never been departed 
from, from the time of its adoption to the present. 
This office, which they were told was necessary to 
be filled, to enable them to conduct their business 
with regularity, had a sufficient attraction in it, 
from the amount of salary, the easy nature of the 
duties, and the respectability of the station, to very 
many persons. The office of Secretary to the Se- 
nate, the Sergeant-at Arms, and the Doorkeeper, 
had all sufficient attractions, in their salaries, and 
duties, and stations, to make them desirable to ma- 
ny persons. The office of Sergeant-at-Arms, he 
considered more desirable than any other in their 
gift; it was an office which carried along with it 
not very laborious duties for any period of the 
year, but the supervision over others, and to see 
that they did their duty. When the session was 
over the duties of the Sergeant-at-Arms ceased, and 
until the ensuing session there were long vacations, 
daring which he received his salary, while attend- 
ing to his own business, or travelling wherever he 
pleased. One vacation was of nine months’ dura- 
tion, during which his daties entirely ceased; in the 
short vacation he had six months. It was then an 
office that was desirable to a great number of per- 
sons—to men of some age; men who had rendered 
service to their country, perhaps in the field, perhaps 
in the council, but who had now returned to pri- 
vate life, and who needed the advantages which a 
salary would bring; and they found in the duties of 
Seigeant-at-Acms a place that would suit them in 
every respect; and the Senate had seen among 
those who had applied for it, persons of great 
respectability in the country—some who have had 
seats in the Honse of Representatives. Seeing, 


then, the respectability of the office, and the great 
many that applied for it, it was necessary that a 
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en 
time should be fixed that persons might know 
when to apply, and that the Senate might have 
time to think on the subject. With this view, some 
ears ago a day was fixed on which these elections 
should take place, and that day was fixed with a 
reat deal of care; It was not the first Monday of 
the session, nor the first Thursday, but the second 
Monday, be that when it might. The Senate went 
of the assumption that,{by fixing the day, it would 
become known, and that all persons who wished to 
present theit names for the office would have an 
equal chance. The second Monday was fixed as 
the day on which the office should be filled, acd 
one week was allowed for every Senator to get in 
his place; and from the day on which the resolu- 
tion was passed to the present time, there had been 
no attempt to depart from it. He would not re- 
Et what his friends liad Said; but when the place 


came vaéaat by the death of the late Sergeani-at- 

rms, they refused to fiil it, alihough they were 
then in the majority. But what did they expect? 
Why, that no office would be filled under that rule 
of the Senate—especially at this Executive session, 
when there was no business for such an officer— 
before the second Monday of the next séssion cf 
Congtess, be it éxtra or otherwise. But while this 
was their expectation, and all the advantages 
would result entirely to the benefit of gentlemen on 
the other side—for it was amongst their friends 
that the office would go—while it was their ex- 
pectation that the vacancy would not be filled 
until the regular time of filling it, they found 
notice given on Saturday to proceed on Mon- 
day to an election, The day on which the notice 
was given, too, was well selected; it was a day on 
which it was almost impossible that any large por- 
tion of the commun'ty that might be interested in 
this appointment could become acquainted with 
the facts, for it was a day of storm and tempest, on 
which but few human beings could move about. 
They might, in fact, say that, for all purpcses of 
publicity to the community, ne notice had been 
given at all; for the resolution was laid on the ta- 
ble on Saturday, when the weather prevented pub- 
licity, and yet they were then called upon to go into 
an election and violate every reason and every 
consideration which had heretofore governed the 
conduct of the Senate. What had this officer to 
do, be he whom he may? for he (Mr. BenTon) 
presumed he was fixed upon—he supposed he was 
already elected, so far as the substance of the thing 
was concerned—the form only being wanted. 
What had he to do from this time to the second 
Monday of the next session, be it regular or extra? 
He had nothing to do, but, like the members of the 
Senate, go off to a neighboring State if he lived 
there, or to aitend to his own business if he lived 
in this city. He had nothing to do from this 
lime until the day for regularly making 
the election under the rules of the House. 
Why then this haste—this hot haste? Why pre- 
cipitate an eleciion under such considerations? 
Why violate the rules of the Senate, which had 
been adopted for their Government under such 
circumsiances? The amount was small, but it was 
something; and as the Senator from Arkansas had 
said, whether small or great, it was presisely the 
Same in principle. When they discovered that 
some Cfficers of the Government, such as marshals 
and district attorneys had received in fees, as much 
as $20,000, $30,090, and, in some cases, $50,000, 
which was never intended under our form of Go- 
vernment, and they wished to place some limita- 
tion upon it, the gentlemen on the other side re- 
sisted; and, in this case, they also opposed any at- 
tempt to limit expenditures. So that the Senator 
from Arkansas was right; be it large or small, the 
resistance was the same. Certainly they (the De- 
mocratic party) had acted cn a priaciple which 
was a fair one—that of not filling an office when it 
was not needed, and when it would give an undue 
advantage to persons on the ground, to the disad- 
vantage of those who were distant. He thought 
they ought to postpone this resolution to the second 
Monday of the first session of the 27th Congress; 
he would make that motion, and on this question 
he ealied for the ayes and noes. 

The ayes and noes were ordered. 

Mr. MANGUM read several extracts from the 
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journal of the Senate, to show that at the extra 
session of 1837, the Senate had elected their Ser- 
geant-at-Arms and other officers. 

Mr. KUNG said that what the Senator called an 
extra session, was the first session of the Twenty- 
fifth Congress; and the action of the Senate in that 
instance was right and proper, and strictly in ac- 
cordance with what the Democfatic Senators now 
contended for. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Benton's 
motion io postpone the consideration of the resola- 
tion, and it was decided in th? negative—ayes 20, 
noes 26, 2s follows: 

YEAS—Messis, Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
houn, Clay of Ala., Cuthbert, Fulton, King, Linn, 
McRoberts, Nicholson; Sevier, Smith, of Conn., 
Surgeon, Tappan, Walker, Williams, Wright, 
Woodbury, and Young.—20. 

NAYS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Bates, 
Bayard,C!ay, of Ky. ,Choate,Clayton, Dixon, Evans, 
Graham, Henderson, Huntington, Kerr, Morehead, 
Mangum, Merrick, Miller, Porter, Preston, Rives, 
Simmon:, Smith, of Ind., Southard, Talimadge, 
White, and Woodbridge.—26. 

The question then recurred on the adoption of 
the res6lution. 

Mr. WRIGHT said he had hot iatended to sry 
a word on this subject, but after what had passed 
he desired now to say a very few wotds. He came 
into this body in 1833, ina must exciting session 
of the Senate, and of the other branch of Con- 
gress, as many honorable Senators would well re- 
collect; he believed on paper they had then a Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, but he (Mr. Wriast) never saw 
him, and he did not believe the man was ever in the 
Capiio!, from the day 6n which he (Mr. Waiaur) 
took his seat until the close of that session of Cén- 
gress. The duties were discharged by the Door- 
keeper, precisely as they have been since the death 
of the late Sergeant-at-Arms. That too was the 
year of the Presidential election, and an Execu- 
tive session was held immediately after, but he 
heard nothing of an election of officers of the 
Senate of any kind; but the Doorkeeper acted on, 
and at the commencement cf the next annual ses- 
sion of Congress the elections were made; his un- 
dersianding was, that the Sergeant-at-Arms had 
either died or 1esigned. He mentioned these facts, 
for he was a stranger to this body at that time, and 
he believed he had never seen an occasion in the 
Senate when he supposed there was greater neces- 
sity for all its officers. Gentlemen would bear him 
out when he said that, day by day, during the short 
session, their galleries and lubbies, and not the re- 
cesses merely, but the floor itself, was filled with 
persons who were not members of the Senate, but 
who had admission under the rule. It was the 
most exciting period in the history of the legisla- 
tion of this country that he had ever known; but 
no claim was then set up of any necessity for the 
appointment of these officers at the close of the 
session, and especially at the close of a short Execu- 
tive session. He spoke in the hearing of gentlemen 
who were members of the body at that time, and 
who, if he stated the facts incorrectly, could cor- 
rect him; he did not design todo so. Well, what 

was the authority here introduced to justify 
this proceeding? It was, that on the new Con- 
gress being convened in September of 1837, 
the two Houses proceeded to elect their offi- 
cers. Now, as he had already admitted, a few 
days ago, no matier when the two Houses 
shall be convened for the 27ih Congress, then 
they should elect their officers for the Con- 
gress, but not at this Executive se<sion of the 
Senate. The Senate, for weeks, had sat there 
quietly with no Sergeant-at-Arms, or with one 
who did not, perhaps, during the whole session, 
appear in the Senate, or not more than once or 
twice; and if the Senate could go on with its busi- 
néss at an exciting period without that officer, 
could there be any necessity for him now, when 
they were convened as an Executive session? But 
perhaps he was departing,from the point, for he 
had heard no argument in support of the resolu- 
tion, only that they should put a man at school to 
qualify him for the office in time to come. Well, 
if that were a necessary duty, that office was to be 
much more complicated than he had yet known it. 
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By their permanent rules they were even without 
authority to provide for contingencies by death or 
cther vacancies, but they had settled the fact that 
ithe election shall be made—when? A month, two 
months, three months, in advance of the time when 
the officer should enter on his daties? No: but he 
believed one week afier the Congress bad assembled 
for which the officer was to be elected. He had ne- 
ver known any such constraction of the rules of the 
Senate, nor was such an idea ever before entertained, 
that they should put a man through drill and exer- 
cise to make him competent to perform these 
duties. ; 

The question was then taken, and the resolution 
was adopted, ayes 26 noes 19, as follows: 

YEAS—Messrs. Archer, Barrow, Berrien, Bates, 
Bayard, Clay of Kentucky, Clayton, Choate, Dixon, 
Evans, Henderson, Huntington, Ker, Mangum, 
Merrick, Miller, Morehead, Porter, Preston, Rives, 
Simmons, Smith of Indiana, Southard, Talimadge, 
Woodbridge, and White—26. 

NAYS—Messrs. Allen, Benton, Buchanan, Cal- 
toun, Clay of Alabama, Cathbert, Fulton, King, 
Linn, McRoberts, Nicholson, Sevier, Smith of 
Connecticut, Stargeon, Tappan, Walker, Wright, 
Woodbury, and Young—19. 

Mr. MERRICK then rose and said: Mr. Presi- 
cent, I nominate Elward Dyer of Washington 
city. 

Mr. KING. That is unusual; it is out of order; 
we make no nominations here. 

Several other Senators made similar observa- 
tions. 

Mr. MERRICK. I was not aware of that. 

The Senate then proceeded to ballot for a Ser- 
geant-at-Armes, and the Vice Parsipent anncunced 
the result as follows: 

Whole number of votes - - - 46 

Of which Edward Dyer received - - 26 

Mr. Dyer was according!y declared duly elected, 
and took the oath of office. 


SPEECH OF MR. ADAMS, 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 

In the House of Representatives, February 4, 1841—On 
the bill providing for an issue of Treasury Notes. 
The House being in Committee of the Whole 

on the state of the Union, (Mr. Casey of Lilinois in 

the chair,) on the bill providing for an issue of 

Treasury notes; and the question being on the mo- 

tion to strike out the enacting Clause— 

Mr. ADAMS rose and said: 

Mr. Cuairman: Like the gentleman who has just 
taken his seat, (Mr. J. Gartanp,) it had not been 
my intention to address the committee upon the 
bill now before it. Itis not now my intention to 
en‘er into all the topics of controversy whieh have 
been introduced; it is my intention to make only a 
few remarks. 

In the first place, in reference to this bill: I was 
prepared to vote in favor of it on the first day on 
which the chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means introduced it. I have been prepared to 
vote for it from that day to this—and to vote for 
it with as mach expedition as is generaliy bestow- 
ed upon a bill making appropriations for the ex- 
penditures of this and the other House of Congress 
—that usually takes about half an hour in each 
House. This is a bill to raise five millions of dol- 
lars for the purpose of carrying into effect ihe en- 
gagemenis of the nation—to pay the debts of the 
bation—to pay every man or woman that may have 
a just claim upon the Treasury—and, in voting for 
it, 1 do not at all consider myself as voting for a 
graut of money to the Administration. To me it 
is a matter of perfect indifference, so far as regards 
this bill, who or what the Administration may be, 
I vote to give the nation the means to pay its own 
debts; and that, too, without stopping to inquire 
how the Treasury has come.to be in such a condi- 
tion as to require the pas-age of this bill and of 
other bills of the same kind for which I bave voted 
constantly. I consider myself as voting to enable 
the President of the United States and the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury to boast, as they have done, that 
every demand upon the nation has been fully and 
faithfully met. The President of the United States 
has made that boast. Whether it has been correct- 
ly made or not, isa question into which I will not 
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enter now; bat | say, if this has been dene, it hes 
been done by donations of money from this and the 
other House of Congress; that it has been done by 
donations which I, for one, believe might not have 
been needed. I say, therefore, that | have been, 
and now am, ready to vote for this bil!, and that I 
shall vote for it whenever ithe question comes up. 
I should probably have preferred the proposition 
suggested by my friend [Mr. Barnarp] as to the 
form ot raising (bis moncy, and most especially as 
to the means of meeting the engagements which it 
contracts-——that is to say, that the means for the 
payment of these five millions of dollars, interest 
and principal, should be provided ai the same time. 
That has been the great defect in ail the Treasury 
noje bills for the last three or four years; they have 
all gone to increase the deficiency ia the Treasury; 
they have all gone to add to your burdens; and they 
have posiponed to a future diy the meags of pay- 
ing that very debt—not only the debt contracted by 
the notes themselves, Lut the debt whictt occasioned 
the necessity of those notes. ‘There is a principle 
of political economy from which I, for one, would 
never depart with my own consent; I never would 
borrow in any form—be it in the form of shinplas- 
iers, Treasury notes, bonds, scrip, or whatever you 
may call ii—I never would borrow a dollar with- 
out providing the means of paying it. And that is 
the fundamental principle on which the funding 
system of Alexander Hamilion was tounded at the 
commencement of the existence of this Government. 
He laid down, in his report to Congress, the prin- 
ciple—and that principle is the only one which I 
conceive to be vital and essential to the justice of 
any thing like borrowing money by Governments 
—~that when you borrow money you shall provide 
the means of discharging the obligation—principal 
and interest. I say, therefore, thet I should have 
preferred, and shoald now prefer, if such were the 
opinion of this and the other House of Congress, to 
have made a public loan in a regular form, io 
which ample provision should be made for the 
payment, notonly of the Treasury notes thém- 
felves, but of all those arrears and deficiencies 
which they were intended nominally to supply. 
‘rh's must be done hereafter. 

Now, probably it would not have been necessary 
for me to have said another syllable, if topics had 
not been introduced into this discussion upon which 
I do feel myself obliged to say a few words. We 
are about the commencemeat of a new Adminis- 
tration. A new President is on his way to this 
city; and it is expected that, within the space of 
one short month, he will assume the posi'ion of 
the Chief Magistrate of the country. 
circamstance—that is to say, from the introduction 
of a new President in the place of the one who 
now fills the Executive chair—I, for myself, have 
drawn one conclusion. [ do not know that it is 
correct—probably it may not meet the views of a 
very large portion of this House; but I have drawn 
the conclusion which I believe the people of the 
United States have drawn—that is, that the system 
of administration pursued by the present existing 
President is not satisfactory to the people of this 
nation, and that they choose to have achange. I 


will not enter into the inqairy now whether that | 


conclusion is just or not. I think, however, that 
the people have come to it, and I concur with them 
in it. I do not think that the political administra- 
tion of the present incumbent is profitable and use- 
ful to the people of this nation, but that a change 
was a desirable thing. And there 1 stop—for my 
part, there I stop. ‘The people have said who shall 
be at the head of the Administration that is to take 
the place of the present one.” I acquiesce in their 
decision. Bat, sit, Ido not know—I am not in 
the confidence of the heal of the new Administra- 
tion—I do not know what his system of adminis- 
tration will be. A system of administration is, of 
course, a very comprehersive and complicated 
thing. It involves all the subjects which have heen 
brought into discussion on this bill, and which, in 
my opinion, were not proper to be brought inte the 
consideration of this bill. Nay, it involves more; 
it involves not only the subject of the finances—it 
involves not only the condition of the Treasury, 
bat of our foreign affairs—of our internal affairs 
—of the relations between the United States and 
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the several S:ates—of our relations with the Indians 
| =-of the public lands—ion short, of every thing 

that is connected with the iransacuon of the public 
affairs of the nation. All of them are parts of one 
system; and almost all of them, if not all, will be 
brought up for consideration here. I say this dis- 
cussion is premature—that the proper time for it 
has notyetcome. Ywua are discussing here what 
shall be done—whether we are to have an exira 
session—what shall be done with the public lands 
—what shall be done with ihe State debts—what 
shall be done with State rights—what shall be done 
as to a National Bank; and yet you do net know 
what is the opinion of the President elect of the 
United Siates, who is, on the 4:h of March, to take 
the Executive chair. I find in a little book here— 
for which I bave great respect, as I presume the 
greater portion of the members of this House have 
—(the Con-titation of the United States, which de- 
fiaes the powers and prescribes the duties of the 
President of the United States)—I say I find it is 
declared that “he (the President) shall from time 
to time give to the Congress information of the 


| state of the Union, and recommend to their con- 


sideration such measures as he shall judge neces- 

sary and expedient; he may, on extraordinary oc- 

casions, convene both Houses, or either of them,” 

What does this say? Why, making the ap- 

plication to the circumstances of the present time, 
it says that when General Harrison sha!! be inaa- 
gurated in that chair, or on the steps of the Capitol, 
or wherever it may be, that then he, he shall deter- 
mine, amongst other things, whether a neces- 
silty for an extra session of Congress exists; and if he 
finds that necessity, he will say so, and aci accord- 
ingly. It will be his duty to do this; and if he does not 
find such necessity existing, he will sayso. What, 
then, is the use of our debating here week after week 
whether it is or isnot necessary to have an extra sex- 
sion? I mention this merely as one example. I 
might go through the whole of those topics which 
have been agitated here for the last three or four 
weeks, and say the very same thing in regard to 
all of them. Weare discussing things, as to which, 
in the first place, we ought to know what are the 
views of this gentleman who is coming here to 
take possession of the powers thus conferred upon 
him. We have been doing in this House what has 
been doing very much out of it, I believe, too; for 
we are all in public and in private every much ad- 
dicted to what is called settling the affairs of the 
nation; we have been doing that. We have been 
making cabineis—we have all turned cabinet- 
makers; and I should have hoped that, amidst this 
immense mass of cabinet-makers, we might have 
found a little more charity and mercy towards 
manufactures than we have found. I say we are 
all cabinet-makers. Well, we ask one another 
every day, when we get up in a morning and goto 
breakfast, “Who is to be Secretary of Siate?” 
“‘Who Secretary of the Treasury?” ‘Who Post- 
master General?” ‘*Who Secretary of the Navy?” 
and so on. One says, one day, “It is this man;” 
another says, “No, it is another man,” and so on. 
Among other things which I have seen in the news- 
papers, after the disposition of certain appoint- 
ments to certain gentlemen, and the assignment of 
certain positions to individuals who are not to have 
appointments, was the statement that my friend 
from Virginia [Mr. Wise] was to be the leader of 
this House. Well, I thought that as I have been 
and shall be, so long as I remain here, my own 
man, * and no other man’s,” I thought that I should 
be as glad to array himself onder the lead of the 
gentleman from Virginia as under that of any other 
member of this House, most especia!ly from what 
I have seen of his political character for a year or 
two past, were it not for a very important and very 
vital thing to my policy, in which I stand at the 
opposite pole from that gentleman. But, alto- 

| gether, he has been so chivalric, he has been so ef- 
feetive, so efficient, in exposing the abuses of the 
present Administration, at great hazard to himself, 
and, as I thought, laying in for himself a great 
stock of credit with the people of this country, that 
Ihave overlooked and forgiven many things in 
which he and I are altogether at variance, and in 
reference to which I expect that I always shall be 
at variance with that gentleman, 
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When he first reappeared in this House afier an 
absence of considerable tribu'ation 'o himself, and 
which no one regretted more than I did, I thought 
the gentleman assumed, very distinctly, very une. 
quivocally, the position which the newspapers [ 
have referred to had given to him—as the leader of 
this House. He assumed the tone and the manner 
belongiug to that station, and I noticed it at the 
time in the few remarks that took place between 
him and myself. 

Mr. Wisz here rose, interrupting Mr. Apams, 
and said, (as the Reporter understood, though it 
was with difficulty he heard, owing to the fact that 
Mr. W. turned to the other side of the House,) the 
gentleman has asserted not that he inferred that [ 
assumed any such thing, not thatit was his opinion, 
but I understand him to have asserted the fact, and 
I wish him now to say whether he does assert the 
fact that I assumed that tone? 

Mr. Apams. I am glad to repeat the assertion I 
made when the gentleman put the question to me 
on a former occasion. I did not say, nor intend to 
say, that he had announced himself, as from his 
installation, as the leader of this House. What I 
said, and what I now say is, that the tone and man- 
nec with which he came into this House after his 
absence, were such as to assume ipso facto, whether 
recognised by this House or not, the position of 
leader. That is what I said, and that is what I re- 
peat. And in saying this, I must return my sincere 
and cordial thanks to the gentleman for having 
said, on that occasion, that he should be extremely 
averse and unwilling to quarrel with me. ‘Those, 
I believe, were his words; I do not misrepresent 
them. 

Mr. Wise here called upon Mr. Apams to desig- 
nate the time at which this occurrence had taken 

lace. 
. Mr. Avams. It was at the re-appearance of the 
gentleman in his seat here after a long absence oc- 
casioned by sickness. I believe the committee 
have a pretty distinct recollection of what took 
place then, if the gentteman has not. 

Mr. Wise was understood to say that he had no 
knowledge of any re-appearance, or of any era 
which could be exactly characterized by the term 
re-appearance. 

Mr. Apams. I will not take issue with the gen- 
tleman on that point. The time when I first no- 
ticed the gentleman’s assumption in this House— 
as I consider it, not as he announced it—of the po- 
sition of leader which the newspapers had assigned 
to him, is not many days past; it is within the re- 
collection of all the members now present and then 
present. It was not at the last session of Congress; 
and if he isinany manner hurt at the use of the 
term ‘‘re-appearance,” I will retract it—and I will 
say it was his appearance on that particular occa- 
sion. The genileman, very much to my regret, 
and to thet, I presume, of a majority of this 
House, and | trust I may say of the people of this 
nation, was for a considerable portion of the last 
session of Congress and of the present absent from 
his seat. I regretted it; not only from the circum- 
stance itself and from my friendly feelings towards 
him, but from the cause, which I understood to be 
very severe indisposition. However, as I have 
said, if the word “re-appearance” has any thing in 
it offensive to him, 1 withdraw it. I simply refer 
to a particular time which is within the recollection 
of every member now here and who was here then. 
And it was at the same time when the gentleman, 
amongst other things, said that General Harrison 
was under more obligation to him than he was to 
General Harrison. {I considered that as of itself 
not only as‘uming the position of leader here, tut 
asserting that there was a balance of accounts due 
between him and General Harrison which the gen- 
tleman expected to receive at some time or other. 
That was the time to which I refer. : 

Mr. Wise here intimated that he did not precise- 
ly hear what the gentleman had said. 

Mr. Apams. WhatI understood the gentleman 
to say was, that General Harrison owed more to 
him than he owed toGeneral Harrison; 2nd I say I 
I inferred from that there was a balance of accounts 
to be settled between them, which the gentleman ex- 
pected to receive in due time. [t was also at the time 
when he made some remarks on the subject 
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of duelling, which, not to misrepresent him, I 
will read from a report of the remarks which I 
found in the National Intelligencer. If they are 
not correctly reported, I desire the gentleman to 


say so. 

Mr. A. then sent to the Clerk’s table the follow- 
ing report, taken from the “National Intelligencer,” 
and which was read by the Clerk: 

Mr. Wis then rose and said: Mr. Chairman, 1 do not think 
lever will give way, while I have the floor, to another scene 
of this sort. The anti-duelling bill is producing its bitter 
fruits—it is making this House a mere “Sear-garden.” We 
have an example in the present instance. Here, with permis- 
sion of the Chair and committee, and without a call to or- 
der from any body, we see and hear one member [Mr, 
Jounson) say to another (Mr. Duncan] “that he had been 
branded as a coward on this floor; the other says back that “he is 
a liar!’ And, sir, there the matter will stop—-there will be 
no fight. 

Mr. Wise. Thatis a correct report. 

Mr. Apams. It és a correct report? Well, sir, 
It was suggested to me by a friend of mine that it 
was not currect, although my own recollection in- 
clined me to the belief that it was. But, however 
that may be, the gentleman now vouches that it is 
acorrect report. I was going to say that I return 
him my cordial thanks for the assertion which he 
made to me, and which I do not expect he is about 
to recall, (though, if he does, of course I must sub- 
mit;) I say that assertion was heard by me with 
great pleasure. He said (or words to that effect) 
that there was no member here with whom he 
would pe more unwilling to quarrel than with me; 
and he conveyed this sentiment in complimentary 
expressions with regard to my age and experience, 
and those things which, he said, entitled me to his 
general respect. I thank him cordially for all 
this, and I am glad to have an opportunity of as- 
suring him that there is no gentleman in this House 
with whom I would be more unwilling to quarrel 
than with him. And I do not intend ever to quar- 
rel with him, whether he thinks proper to quarrel 
with me or not. If he intends to do so, that is his 
concern. Therefore, I do not mean to do him in- 
justice in any shape or form; and I declare that it 
is with extreme pain and reluctance that I have 
said what I have said, and shall say what I still 
have to say io relation to that gentleman. 

He has acknowledged the report of his remarks 
on the subject of duelling to be just andtrue. And 
what is the inference I draw? He gave an account 
of a very unpleasant scene between two members 
on this floor—a painful scene, I suppose, to him 
and me—much so to me—and his lamentation in 
consequence of it was, that “there would be no 
fight.” That was one of the “bitter fruits,” he 
said, “‘of the duelling law.” 


Mr. Wise here rose and said that he took this 
personal reference as anact of great injustice. 
The language he had used was incapable of such a 
construction by any torture, of malice itself, even 
from a foe—much less from a gentleman wiih 
whom he desired, with whom it was his pride, to 
be friendly. I say (continued Mr. W.) that such 
a construction cannot be justly put upon my lan- 
guage; it 1s not the meaning I intended. And the 
gentleman, whilst in the very act of disclaiming 
any intention to do me injustice, is doing me most 
violent injustice—an injustice which he is obliged 
to go out of his way to do—an injustice which 
cannot possibly be founded in a good or friendly 
motive of any description. I say so with pain and 
regret 


Mr. Apams. The gentleman has given notice 
in the newspapers to his constituents that they must 
not form their opinion about his course until he 
had written out his remarks. He is going to write 
them out. I hope, when he does so, he will write 
that passage as a part of his speech; and then, 
when it goes forth to the whole people of this na- 
tion—duellists, and non-duellists—I am willing to 
leave the construction of what the gentleman at 
that time said, to their unbiassed, unsophisticated 
sense, and to stand at issue with him on the point. 
Let him reply as he pleases--I say it is the fair 
construction of his language, that his lamentation 
was for the loss of the fight that might have ensued 
if the thing had occurred before the passage of the 

law. 

Mr. Wise called Mr. Apams to order—insisting 
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that no more violent insult could be offered to him, 
as a gentleman, than this. 

[The confusion in the Hall was here so great 
that the reporter could not hear more than the 
general purport of what was said; but he under- 
stood Mr. Wisx as saying]— 

That if the venerable gentleman from Massa- 
chusetis (and ke, Mr. W. used this term in no 
cant seriousness, but in that sincere respect which 
age should always command) was permitted to 
pursue this course of personal insult, after the dis- 
claimer he (Mr. W.) had made that such was not 
his meaning, he would be compelled to use lan- 
guage to that gentleman which was not becoming 
the order of this House, and which he would not 
use if he could avoid it. 

The Cuairmay said he did not understand the 
gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. Apams) as 
making personal allusions to the gentleman from 
Virginia, (Mr. Wiss.) 

Mr. Wise. I understand the gentleman as re- 
peating as fact that which is unfounded and un- 
just—(I apply this language not personally, but 
merely as repelling the imputation upon me)—not 
to use stronger language—namely, that I meant to 
encourage a -fight, or lamented that there would 
not be one. I denied it, and yet, in the face of 
that denial, the gentleman persists in adding insult to 
injury—injury, in the first place, in attributing to me 
a meaning which I never had, and insult in re- 
peating it after I had disclaimed it. I call the gen- 
tleman to order, and ask for the decision of the 
Chair.—[The closing sentence was not heard dis- 
tinctly by the Reporter—but it was understood to 
be, that if the Committee permitted the gentleman 
to proceed, and he persisted in this course of re- 
mark, he (Mr. W.) would hurl an insult at him 
which, if he were not a venerable gentleman, would 
have its meaning. } 

The Cuairman said: The Chair does not under- 
stand the gentleman from Massachusetts (Mr. 
Apams) as making a personal reference to the gen- 
Ueman from Virginia (Mr. Wisz,) but simply as 
giving his views of certain remarks made by the 
latter gentleman. 

Mr. Wise. And the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is reiterating the charge that such was my 
meaning, after I had disclaimed it. 

The Cnairman. The Chair did not understand 
the gentleman from Massachusetts as saying that 
such was the meaning of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia, but only as asserting that such was the con- 
straction which he put upon the language. 

Mr. Wisk was understood to say (though very 
doubtfully heard) that he lamented that this House 
having, by its law, stopped duelling, did not at the 
same time take upon itself to provide a remedy by 
putting a stop to insult. He would not appeal from 
the decision of the Chair. The gentleman from 
Massachusetts might take his own track—he (Mr. 
W.) would take his. 

Mr. Apams. I am glad that the gentleman is 
willing I should take my own track; and if he will 
do me the favor not to make three speeches to my 
one, he will confer an additional obligation upon 
me. He is perfectly at liberty to make what reply 
he chooses. He may,if he likes, insult me, as he 
threatens that he will. 1 have saidI shall not 
quarrel with him. What did he mean by saying 
that these were the bitter fruits of the duelling 
law? Was itsuch a scene as that which happened 
in the House that called forth this expression? No; 
such scenes have happened twenty times before, 
when there was no duelling law. The object of 
the duelling law was to prevent such scenes—and, 
although it has not entirely done so, yet I thank 
God that it has produced a good effect; for the gen- 
Ueman himself foresaw that there would be no 
fight. After what has taken place in this House 
already, it would have been a deep aggravation to 
my feelings if there had been a fight, and these 
gentlemen (Messrs. W. C. Jonnson and Duncan} 
had hart each other. And that which is to the 
gentleman from Virginia (Mr. Wisx] the bitter 
fruit of that law is to me its most glorious frait— 
for it has prevented the fight which frequently fol- 
lowed similar collisions between members of this 
House. The gentleman was all ready to go out on 
a mere excuse for doing so—it would have given 
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him great delight if some more Cilley scenes had 
been enacted in this House. 

Mr. Jenrrer here rose and called Mr. Apams to 
order—at the same time appealing to the Chair to 


enforce the rules of the House. 


Mr. Anprews rose fora similar purpose. 
Mr. Trompson, of South Carolina, said some- 


| thing, which, amidst the great uproar, the Reporter 


could neither hear nor understand. 

Mr. Wise hoped the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts would not be stopped. Let him go on; let him 
throw out his venom—bitter, malicious, deadly 
as itwas. Ifhe (Mr. W.) would have an oppor- 


| tunity to reply, that was all he asked, 


Mr. Apams. Certainly the gentleman shall have 
an opportunity to reply to his heart’s content. I 
stand upon ground which I do not mean to concede 
tohim. I maintain that the duelling law is one of 
the best laws that ever was enacted. 

Mr. Anprews here rose and inquired of the 
Chair what was the question. He rose to a point 
of order, and he should insist upon a decision. 

The Cuainmaw said the debate had taken an ex- 
ceedingly wide range; and that the Chairman could 
not stop it now, so long as personalities were 
avoided. 

Mr. Axprews. Does the Chair decide that it is 
in order for the gentleman from Massachusetts to 
proceed in the manner in which he is now address- 
ing the committee? 

The Cuairman said that, whilst the gentleman 
from Massachusetts avoided personalities, the 
Chair, looking to the range of debate which had 
hitherto been allowed, could not arrest him. 

Mr. AnpReEws appealed from the decision of the 
Chair; but, almost in the same instant, withdrew 
the appeal. 

Mr. Apams proceeded. The subject I have now 
touched upon is not so wide and remote from the 
subject before the committee as the gentleman from 
Kentucky (Mr. Anprews] and the gentleman from 
Maryland (Mr. Jenirer] appear tosuppose. Iam 
going to give to this committee, if I may be permit- 
ted, my reasons for not being willing to put myself 
under the lead of the gentleman from Virginia, 
{[Mr. Wise,] as the representative of the next Ad- 
ministration in this House; and among those rea- 
sons is his deliberate and oft-repeated opinion that 
the practice of duelling ought to be allowed in this 
District between the members of this House, and 
that the duelling law, in making whch I take to 
myself the pride of having bad an effective instru- 
mentality, and which I am bound not to see treated 
with contempt, has been productive of bitter fruits. 
And this is not the first time that the gentleman has 
uttered such sentiments; he has repeatedly before 
expressed his opinion about the bitterness of the 
fruits of that law. I say, therefore, that I will not 
put myself under the lead of any professed duellist, 
whether he thirsts for blood or not, whether, after 
having shot a man through the heart, he can go on 
and shed tears for his fate. 

Mr. Cuinn here rose to a point of order—remark- 
ing thatthe committee might assure itself he would 
not withdraw it. 

The Cuatnman. The Chair hopes that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts |Mr. Apams]} will not 
proceed further in this strain of remark. 

Mr. W. Cost Jonnson wished, he said, to gain 
the floor for a moment, if he could. 

Mr. Apams. There is another duellist. 

Mr. Jounson proceeded. He said that, as his 
name had been read aloud from the Clerk’s table, he 
wished te make one remark. He made it lest this 
discussion should go further, and take a latitude 
which he should himself grieve to be indulged. I 
shall only say, that I presume the member to whom 
I once made allasion here (Mr. Dowcan) has been 
satisfied with his position. I am satisfied with 
mine. I shall not refer to him again; and I pre- 
sume we both consider the account settled and ba- 
lanced. But I will say that, saving and excepting 
that individual, to whom I disclaim making 
ference now or hereafter, and saving and cxcepting 
the venerable ae poo from aur pmacek a 
man, no matter of what party or polit may 
be, makes one single indelicate allusion to me, 
whether I will or will not pursue this course or 
that, he will see what will be the consequence—be 
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will see whether there will bea fightor vol. I 
give this as a fair monition to this House. 

Mr. Apams. He will see what he will see. 

In what I have said, and in what I am yet about 
to say, if in order, if the committee, and especially 
the duellists of this committee, will permit me, my 
object is to assign reasons why I will never put 
myself under the lead of a professed duellist in 
this House; and, f or that purpose, I must remark 
upon the duelling law, being the thing which pro- 
hibits that practice. 

Mr. Wise again rose to order. 

Mr. Apams, Let me proceed; you may havea 
week to answer me, if you choose. 

Mr. Wise. I may not have an opportunity 
Does the gentleman from Massachusetts intimate 
that I am a professed duellist because 1 might, 
under certain circumstances, fight? I never 
shot a man through the beart, nor has any man 
been iaid in the grave by my bullet. I have uni- 
formly denounced the practice. I abhor it. I 
have avoided it, and, if possible, I will avoid it to 
the day of my death. I know of no character 
more to be abhorred than that of a professed duel- 
list. Ihave been engaged in duels, and, if such 
cases should again occur, I might do as I have 
done before. But if the gentleman means to de- 
signate me as such a character, I will ask bim to 
jay his hand upon the time or occasion when I 
ever professed more than this—that I, for one, like 
my friend from Maryland [Mr. Jonnson] would 
mot be bound by that act, if sucha case should 
again occur; and that, so far as I am a duellist, the 
act is mere brutum fulmen; it has no force upon 
me. Andaill I have said of it was, that, without 
the power to prevent a fight, it gave all the en- 
couragement to a quarrel. 

Mr. Apams. Iam not willing to be led away 
by false issues. I did not charge the gentleman 
with being a duellist. He knows what his profes- 
sions are, and he knows what his practice is. I 
did not charge him, I say, with being a duellist. I 
said that, as a public man, I never would put my- 
self under the lead of a professed duellisi; and I re- 
peat it. The gentleman now declares in the face 
of the committee, that he abhors the practice of 
duelling. I am extremely happy to hear it, and I 
hope that his practice from this day to the end of 
his life will confirm that profession. 

Now, in regard to the practice of duelling. I do 
understand the gentleman as maintaining that duel- 
ling between members of this House, for matters 
passing within this House, is a practice that ought 
not to be suppressed. I understand him to main- 
tain that doctrine now. I maintain the contrary; 
and I maintain it for the independence of this 
House—for my own independence—for the inde- 
pendence of those with whom 1 act—for the inde- 
pendence of the members from the Northern sec- 
tion of this country, who not only abhor duelling in 
theory but in practice, and in consequence of which 
members from other sections are perpetually in- 
sulting them on this floor, under the impression 
that the insult will not be resented. 

Mr. Camprett of South Carolina rose and 
called Mr. Apams to order. 

The Crairnman said something, of which the Re- 
porter could not hear a word; (the House at this 
moment being in a siate of tempestuous uproar. ) 

When the voice of Mr. Apams again caught the 
ear of the Reporter, Mr. A. was proceeding as {ol- 
lows: 

Would you smother discussion‘ on the duelling 
law? There is not a point in the affairs of this na- 
tion more important than this very practice of du- 
e\ling—considered asa point of honor in one part 
of the Union, anda pointof infamy in anotber 

ext of the Union—with its consequences. I say 

Sart is no more important subject that can go 

tmih, North and South, East and West; and I, 

thicefore, take my issue upon it. Ihave come 

here determined to do so between the different por- 

tons of this House, and in order to see whether 

thi: practice is to be continued; whether the mem- 
bers from that section of the Union whose princi- 
ples are against duelling’ are to be insulted upon 
every topic of discussion, becanse it is supposed — 
that the insult will not be resented, and that “there © 


will be no fight.” As to the gentleman’s theory or: ‘f 
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practice, 1 willsay no more about it. I ask the 
Clerk to read the first section of a law of one of 
the States of this Union; and I suppose, on hearing 
it read, the gentleman will know to what State I 
refer. 


The Clerk then read as follows: 

AN ACT to suppress duelling—Passed January 26, 1810. 

Whereas experience has evinced that the existing remedy for 
the suppression of the barbarous custom of duelling is inade- 
quate to the purpose; and the progress and consequences of the 
evil have become so destructive as to require an effort, on the 
part of the Legislature, to arrest a vice the result of ignorance 
and barbarism, justified neither by the precepts of morality 
nor by the dictates of reason. For the remedy whereof— 

1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly, That any person 
who shall hereafier wilfully and maliciously, ‘or by previous 
agreement, fight a duel or single combat with any engine, in- 
sirument, or weapon, the probable consequence of which might 
be the death of either party, and, in so doing, shall kill his anta- 
gonist or any other person or persons, or inflict such wound as 
that the person injured shall die thereof within three months 
thereafter, such offender, his aiders, abettors, and counsellors, 
being thereof duly convicted, shall be guilty of murder, and suf- 
fer death by being hanged by the neck; any law, custom, or 
usage of this Commonwealth to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Now, said Mr. A. read the second section. 

And the Clerk read as follows: 

2. And be it further enacted, That, if any person whatso- 
ever shall challenge another to fight a duel with any weapon, or 
in any manner whatsoever, the probable issue of which inay or 
might result in the death of the challenger or challenged; or if 
any person shall accepta challenge or fight a duel with any wea- 
pon, Or in any way whatsoever, the probable issue of which 
may or might terminate in the death of the challen er or chal- 
lenged, such person shall be incapable of holding or being elect- 

to any post of profit, trust, or emolument, civil or military, 

under the Government of this Commonwealth. 
_ 3. And he it further enacted, That, from and after the pass- 
ing of this act, every person who shall be appointed to any of- 
fice or place, civil or military, under this Commonwealth, shall, 
in addition to the oath now prescribed by law, take the fullow- 
ing oath: I do solemnly swear or affirm (as the case may be) 
that I have not been engaged in a duel, by sending or accepting 
a challenge to fight a duel, or by fighting a duel, or in any other 
manner, in violation of the act entitled An act to suppress duel- 
ling, since the passage of that act, nor will I be so concerned, 
directly or indirectly, in such duel, during my cortinuance in 
office. So help me God.— Virginia Revised Code, 1, 533. 

Mr. A continued. There are also other sections, 
which it is not necessary to read. The gentleman 
can probably tell this House what State has sucha 


law, and can tell us what are the bitter fruits of that 
law. 

I was going on to say that the resson why I 
brought this subject into the discussion is, because it 
is most intimately connected with all the transac- 
tions in this House and this nation—and because I 


thiak it is time to settle this question between the 
duellists and non-duellists, whoever they may be. 


I say that, in consequence of my principles and 
what I believe to be the principles of a very large 
portion of the people in that part of the country 
trom which I come, I will not, as regards the ap- 
proaching Administration, put myself under the 
lead of any man who considers the duelling law in 
this District as having borne any bitter fruits what- 
ever. It may not, indeed, be sufficiently potent in 
its operation to prevent the thirst for blood which 
follows offensive words; but I believe it has pre- 
vented and will prevent any such occurrences as 
we have witnessed here. Butas it bears upon the 
affairs of the nation, I am not willing to sit any 
longer here and see other members from my own 
section of country, or those who may be my suc- 
cessors here, made subject to any such law as the 
law of the duellist; I am unwilling that they should 
not have fuil freedom of speech in this House on 
all occasions—as much so as the primest duellist 
in the land. I do not want to hear perpetual in- 
timations when a man from one part of the coun- 
try means to insult another coming from other 
parts of the country—as, “I am ready to answer 
here or elsewhere”—and, “the genfleman knows 
where I am to be found;” saying, as the gentleman 
from Maryland (Mr. W. C. Jounson) did justnow, 
that he would call to account any person who dared 
make allusion to what had taken place between 
him and another member of this House. I do not 
intend to hear that, any more for myself or others, 
if I can help it. refore, 1 move to bring the 
matter up for full discussion here—whether we are 
to be twitted and taunted with remarks, that a man 
is ready to meet us here or elsewhere. It goes to 
the independence of this House; it goes to the inde- 
pendence of every individual member of this 
House; it goes to the right of speech and the free- 
dom of debate in this House; and I felt myself 
bound to bear my testimony in the most decided 


‘mapner against the practice of duelling, or any 


thing in the shape of even a virtual challenge’ 
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taking place in this House, now and forever. If 
the commitiee thinks proper to put me down, after 
a debate of three weeks involving almost every to- 
pic under the sun, and in which not one man has 
been called to order, I must submit. It shall go 
out to the country, and I am willing that the sober 
sentiment of the whole nation shall be my final 
judge on this subject. I take issue now with the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] on that law, 
and on the practice of duelling. Let him say what 
he thinks proper cn the subject: let it go forth to 
the nation: let it go forth to his constituents, He 
once, in a public address to his constituent:, used 
as a sert of apology, that his constituents demand- 
ed—that they insisted—he should fight whenever 
his honor was offended. Probably I misappre- 
bended him: if so, he can correct me. Well—if 
his constituents cal] upon him to fight a duel, mine 
insist upon me that I shall not; and so do the con- 
stituents of other members on this floor, from the 
same section of country. 

Mr. Wisz here desired to explain, in justice te 
his constituents and himself, that he had never 
made such a declaration as that his constituents 
demanded he should fight. He had never said so. 
He was not responsible for his principles as to duel- 
ling, except as between himself andhis God. But 
from some misrepresentations which had been 
made against him on a certain occasion, be had, in 
justice to himself, told his constituents that he ex- 
pecied to be tried by them, by their public senti- 
ment. He repeated, he had never said that his 
constituents ever demanded of him to fight. There 
was more than a political relation between himself 
and his constituents—a relation of personal affec- 
tion—and he had not a friend among the thousands 
he could number, in his district, who did not pray 
for him ard to him continually, to avoid fighting. 
Whenever he did, from necessity, fight, he fought 
against their will. They knew it, and he knew it‘ 
and he must say that he never fought but against 
his own will also 

Mr. Apams. What the gentleman does accord- 
ing to his own will, or against it, is no matter of 
discussion here or with me. I do rot mean to mis- 
represent him in this case. I did understood that 
in a publication of his, he apologized for having 
been concerned in an affair of this kind, on the 
ground of public sentiment amongst his constitu- 
ents, of a necessity imposed upon him by their opi- 
nions; thereby intimating, as I understood it, that a 
majority of his constituents, or probably all of 
them, thought as he did on that point. I am wil- 
ling that his explanation should go out. I under- 
stand him now to say that he was never engaged in 
such an affair except against his own will. ma 

And here I take issue with the gentleman on a 
principle of fact, and I say I hope itis not to be 
the rule of this House, nor ever admitted, that a 
solemn Jaw, passed by both Houses of Congress 
and approved by the President, is to be spoken of 
with contempt and derision, because it restrains 
duelling. The criminal Jaw of his own State—that 
cannot affect him. He bids defiance to it, as he does 
to the Jaw ef this District. He must adhere to his 
principles. They are between him and his God, 
he said; but I ‘ell him that I will never put myself 
under the lead of a man who professes any such 
principles one way or another. There is a funda- 
mental objection to it, because (this is the inference 
I draw, he may disclaim it if he pleases) the same 
principle is to be used as an instrument for politi- 
cal purposes in this House—the principle of duel- 
ling «pon necessity or public sentiment, that is to 
be carried into effect in this House—that is to say, 
by brow-beating gentlemen who are known to 
main‘ain another principle. But, Mr. Chairman, 
I will say no more on that subject. 

Another reason why I am not disposed to follow 
the lead of the gentleman from Virginia is, that 
about the same time that, in the speech relating to 
the duelling Jaw, he unfolded the standard of his 
allegiance, he unfolded also what I would call the 
overseer’s standard. The word “overseer” has a 
technica) meaning in a certain portion of this coun- 
try which I suppose will be understood by all. The 
overseer standard denotes the exclusion of nine pe- 
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ception of all petitions coming from the South of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. That is now the law of 
this Congress. If it was couched in such language— 
if, instead of the words in which the twenty-first 
rule of this House is expressed, it was in the words 
following: ‘Resolved, That all petitions from the 
South of Mason and Dixon’s line shall be reeeived, 
and considered, and treated with respect, and that, 
of all petitions from the North of Mason and Dix- 
on’s line, not exceeding one in ten shall be received 
and considered by this House”—if, I say, it was in 
these words, the exact operation of the rule would 
be expressed. I speak of matters of fact. I have 
now in my possession one hundred petitions from 
the north of Mason and Dixon’s line, and of these 
not one io ten will be received. And yet whoever 
heard of a petition from the south of Mason and 
Dixon’s line being refused? There has not been 
a single instance of the kind. That is the opera- 
tion of your rule as it now stands; and, exclusive, 
odious, and partial as it is, the gentleman now 
wants to extend it further. Under that rule, the 
Speaker (who has himself, supported by a majori- 
ty of this House, extended it already far beyond 
what I believe it imported) has decided that if mat- 
ter to be excluded under it is, in the same petition, 
connected with other matter not to be excluded, the 
petition shall be received for so much as does not 
fall within the rule. But the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia is not satisfied with that. He is for exclud- 
ing every thing that is tainted, accordiag to his 
keen scent, with the offence for which other parts 
of the petition are to be excluded; if there is even 
a scintilla of any thing which he thinks tainted with 
Abolition, it is to be excluded. And if the House 
should think proper to confirm that view, instead 
of one petition out of ten from the north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line being received, we shall have to 
be satisfied with the reception of one in twenty. 
Yes, sir, twenty to one! because the petitions come 
from the north of Mason and Dixon’s line. That 
is what the gentleman is now struggling for, with 
the aid of his friend from Georgia, [Mr. Buack,]} 
who has appealed from the decision of the Speaker 
—and for whose anti-Abolitionism I give him .the 
due credit—the geographical credit which belongs 
tohim. Sir, this is theoverseer’scolor. The stan- 
dard which the gentleman has raised for the next 
Administration consists of three colors; the first, 
black—that is the overseer’s color; the second is 
red—that is the duelling color; the third is the 
pale dirty white—the white of Nullification—the 
pallid, death-like color of Nullification. That is the 
three-colored standard which the gentleman from 
Virginia intends to hoist when he takes the lead of 
the affairs of the next Administrajion inthis House. 
Now, I do not intend to place myself under that 
standard. I am here awaiting the installation of the 
next President of the United States. I am waiting 
to be informed what his system of Administration 
is to be. And I am waiting with the intention and 
determination to support that system, whatever it 
may be, to the utmost extent of my power, consis- 
tently with the duty which I owe to my country, 
to my constituents, to myself, and my God. The 
main principle upon which J intend to proceed is, 
the support of the coming Administration. It is 
the principle upon which I supported this and the 
last Administrations. Ihave supperted both of 
them in this Hease, and on very critical occasions. 
Among the rest,on one measure which the gentle- 
man disclaimed with horror. I mean in the con- 
troversy with South Carolina Nullification. I sup- 
ported the Administration upon that point. I sup- 
ported that Administration, at no small hazard to 
myself, upon another important occasion. I have 
supported this Administration upon points as to 
which I understand the gentleman from Virginia to 
have come out with a declaration of war; I mean 


- upon what is called the bill for suppressing frauds 


on the revenue, and the bill which was annexed 
to itby the Senate, giving a legislative construc- 
acis of Congress 
in relation to the revenue. Ido not mean to en- 
ter into a discussion of those matters now. I 
had not the good fortune to hear the gentleman’s 
observations on this subject, although I heard of 
them much. Probably, if I had not heard so much 
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of them as of most other things I speak of now, as 
premature—not proper for discussion at this time. 
I do not mean to discuss them now, but I will say 
that, as to the bill for the suppression of frauds on 
the revenue, and the other bill which was annexed 
to it by the Senate at the last session, they were 
both Administration measures, and that, so far as I 
could im this House, or on the Committee on Ma- 
nufactures, of which I was then and am nowa 
member, I was for supporting both those measures, 
coming as they did from the Treasury Department, 
for the purpose of making some provision to meet 
those difficulties which were occurring from day to 
day. I say I supported them. I introduced the 
first of the two bills here to this House, and I car- 
ried it, not only against the opposition of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wise,] but against the 
opposition of many others, of whom he will not 
considet it a disparagement to say that their opi- 
nion is worthy of as much consideration as his. I 
say I carried the bill through this House by a large 
majority; it went to the Senate, and then the Senate 
thought proper te add to it another bill, which had 
been referred to the Committee of Ways and 
Means of this House, and not to the Committee on 
Manufactures; and when in the Senate, it was re- 
ferred to the same committee of that body. They 
put the two bills together as one; and when the bill 
came back to this House in this form, I was wil- 
ling to take it so, as also was the Commitiee on 
Manufactures, with its amendments and the addi- 
tional bill to it. It was defeated, but not by the 
gentleman from Virginia. Mr. Robert Jaffray has 
told a story as to how it was defeated; whether true 
or false, I do not know. The gentleman before me 
[Mr. Hoxtmgs] is one of those who opposed the bill 
with great ability—manfully, openly—but, so far 
as the matier went, unsuccessfully; and if gentle- 
men had not been called away frem their Cham- 
pagne dinner, Mr. Jaffray seems to think that the 
bill might still have passed. I regret that it did not 
pass, for this reason, that although I actéd quo ad 
hoc as the friend of the Administration, yet | did so 
under the strong desire of the Administration that 
the bill should pass. If, therefore, there is a charge 
of a lurking tariff under it, not to me, but to the 
Administration it must be traced. I was willing to 
support the bill; lam willing to doso now. But 
the Committee on Manufactures have not reported 
it at the present session, because they thought the 
discussion of it premature; because the cry of tariff, 
tariff, tariff, might be raised against it. But my 
opinion is, that, as to a tariff, as to any addition of 
duties now, it is incompetent, itis good for nothing; 
and when we are to have the battle about the tariff, 
I am willing to have it all at once. I do not want 
to have the discussion now upon trifling matters, 
about five cent pieces. Let us have the whole 
question at once; and I hope that my friends will 
be ready for it, if I am not here; for, at my time of 
life, I cannot answer for six months. I do not 
know, therefore, whether I shall be here then, or 
have any thing to say. But whatever I have to 
say in reply to the gentleman or any body else, I 
shall reserve until that time. I will not discuss 
the matter now. I will simply add thatasto the 
question of duties upon silks and wines which has 
been discussed here with so much ferocity and with 
the loss of so much ammunition—to say nothing 
more—lI know, as a member of the Committee on 
Manufactures, of only one single article to which 
that discussion can nuw refer—I speak of the bill 
reported from the Committee on Manufactures Jast 
year, at the solicitation of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for increasing the tax upon silks. There 
is nota word about wines or linens, or any other 
articles brought in here. The Secretary of the 
Treasury himself, in his annual report of the last 
year, mentions those articles upon which duties 
might be laid to meet a deficiency in the Treasury, 
without affecting the compromise act; and it wasia 
consequence of that recommendation that the bill 
was brought in by the Committee on Manufactures 
of this House. I have been willing to meet it here; 
but I do not feel at all concerned about it, because 
however anxious the present Administration were 
last summer to increase the revenue in order to 
meet its engagements, I think I can see that they 


of them, I should not haverisen now. But I think j] care nothing about it now. They are willing to | 
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leave the matier to their successors; they do not 
want to ie into the Treasury any more money 
than will enable them to pay off their obligations 
from this time to the third day of March. 

fcre, not being desirous to fight the battles of con- 
stituents who do not choose to have their battles 
fought, I shall take no pains to bring before the 
House either of the bills referred to. But lam 
ready to vote upon them, if they should come up. 

So in relation to an extra session. The gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Wiss] says he will vote for 
this bill; and one reason is, to prevent the necessity of 
an extra session. Why, sir, it seems to me that this is 
idle discussion here. It is not we who are to decide 
whether there shall be an extra session or not. Not 
at all—not at all. I presume the gentleman from 
Virginia knows that, in all probability, this Dill 
will pass; that these five millions of dollars will 
be furnished. Money is all that is wanted at the 
Treasury until the third of March; and, as to an 
extra session, how can we determine whether it 
shall be or not? Why do we talk about it? Itis 
for that man who is coming here to discharge those 
high duties to which the people of this country have 
called him—lI say, itis for him to determine, upon 
a full view of all things, whether the necessity for 
an extra session exists or not. I do not want to 
forestall him—much less to dictate to him. I have 
no balance of accounts to settle with him. I owe 
him no obligation; he owes me none—<ertainly 
none that I shall ever remind him of in this House. 
But it is fer him to determine; and I am willing to 
leave it to his unbiassed judgment to decide, upon 
his own view of the affairs of the nation, whe- 
ther he will call Congress together or not. The 
responsibility is not upon us; it is sufficient for us 
to meet in our places here, if he should call us to- 
gether. 

And I take the same ground in relation to a distri- 
bution of the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
—to the financial ,condition of the States of this 
Union—and toa National Bank. Sir, it appears 
to me that, when the President of the United States 
is installed, at which time this question of a Na- 
tional Bank must come before him, he will decide it 
with a view to all the interests of this country. How 
shall we decide here, if at all? We passed a reso- 
lution three or four years since, introduced by the 
‘then chairman of the Committee of Ways and 
Means—a gentleman not now a member of this 
House, [Mr. Cambreleng]—declaring that . there 
ought not to be a National Bank. How long that 
state of opinion may last I will not undertake to 
say. I do not know. But when the President of the 
United States recommends to Congress (if he should 
ever do so) the establishment of a National Bank, 
then, I think, will be the time for discussing the 
question, and not now. 

So as to the State debts. It seems to me that it 
is hardly possible to get up here and speak on any 
subject whatever, but what some member rises from 
his seat with a cry of horror against the assump- 
tion of State debts; and many gentlemen have told 
you that one reason why they will vete ageinst any 
distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 
lic lands is, because there can be only one noe of 
enabling the States to pay their debts. Upon this sub- 
jectof the assumption of State debts, there is much 
to be said, when the proper time comes. I think I 
have demonstrated in this Honse, on a recent oc- 
casion, that, under this outery against the assump- 
tion of State debts, the Government ef the United 
States has, de facto, assumed a very considerable 
amount of Siate debts; that it had been doneby direct- 
ing the Executive Departments to invest funds, not 
their own, but trust fands, which were in the hands 
of the nation—funds belonging to others—in Siate 
stocks. 

I have, within the week, received a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury, in which he states 
that he is by law obli to invest. a certain sum 
of money now in the 
unless Congress should 
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able to relieve the Secretary of the Treasury from 
the obligation to do that which the law requires of 
him: for the law is peremptory, and says that the 
Secretary shall invest the money. And yet I can- 
not get the action of this House on a resolution 
which would not only stop the assumption of State 
debts, but would prevent this ‘great waste of public 
funds for the time to come. 

But amongst other things connected with these 
very resolutions, what does the official journal, the 
organ of the present Administration, do? It comes 
out with acharge against me as an enemy to the 
rights of the States; and this, too, at, a time when 
this feeling of horror against the assumption of 
State debts is prevailing here and elsewhere. Well, 
sir, | am not an enemy to the rights of the States. 
Let me say afew words on this matter. Many of 
the States of this Union are indebted in large sums 
of money, amounting to an aggregate of more than 
two hundred millions of dollars. This proceeding 
on the part of the States has been the consequence 
of your casting away your duty—to provide for the 
internal improvements of this country. It was the 
business of this nation, in this and the other hall, 
to pursue a system of internal improvements, and 
for the discharge of that duty, the proceeds of the 
sales of the public Jands ate continually furnishing 
means; and in the investment of those means in 
that way, would we have spent the money of the 
nation profitably, and would have improved and, 
increased the value of that on of the public do- 
main which yet remains. It would have been the 
most economical manner of administering the af- 
fairs of this Government. It would have added 
ten dollars to the value of every acre ef land re- 
maining, for one spent in improving it. Now it is 
gone forever. There is nothing I regret more. But, 
in the mean time, the consequence of your casting 
out every idea of improving the face of the coun- 
try forced the necessity of doing it upon the States. 
The States were compelled to take the matter 
up, and they did so. In the year 1817, when 
I returned from Europe, one of the first men 
I saw was De Witt Clinton, who, was then 
Governor of the State of New York, and was car- 
rying on that great project of internal improve- 
ment which has immortalized his name. One of 
the first things he said to me was, “We hope we 
shall have the aid of the General Government.” I 
replied, “If I have the power, you shall have aid 
with all my heartand sou!l.”” He sent commission- 
ers here the very session that followed this inter- 
view. He had been here himself soliciting the aid 
of this Government in that great work, that opera- 
tion of making Paradise to flourish in the wilds. 
But no, he could not be heard. The State of New 
York was thrown back upon her own resources; 
she was able to get along without your assistance, 
and, in consequence, she bas contracted a debt of 
between eighteen and nineteen millions of dollars. 
I have demonstrated on a former occasion, that 
yeu have assumed haifa million of debt of the 
State of Arkansas; and that, by the rule of propor- 
tions, New York was entitled to demand of you an 
investment of twenty millions of dollars; that being 
the proportion between the population of the State 
of Arkansas, as represented here, and the popula- 
lation of the State of New York. Pennsylvania, 
after being turned out of your doors, and being told 
that if she. wanted any internal improvements, she 
must make them for herself; went to work and did 
so, Other States of the Union have done the same 
thing. And now, in the messages of the President 
of the United States, and in speeches made in both 
Houses of Congress, these States are daily re- 
proached and insulted for increasing debis. To 
hear the way in which the States are spoken of 
here, one would suppose they were spendthrifts 
nnd beggars. They may, some of them, be insol- 
vent. But I take the position which I am confident 
I could prove, if I had collected together all the 
documents and the evidence, that these $200,000,060 
on the average have been wisely and economically 
expended, and that the benefit to the people of 
this nation from the expenditure of this money is 
greater than if it had not been expended at all. I 
assume as a general principle, which I think can 
can be demonstrated, that these State works, al- 
though many of. them have been indiscreet, have 
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been experiments, and have not turned out so well 
as was anticipated and desired; yet, taking the 
average of them from the commencement of the 
Erie Canal down to the last internal improvement 
which may have occasioned a debt to avy one 
State, I say that they have yielded and-will yield 
ten per cent. per annum upon their cost; and that 
they have added five hundred millions, instead of 
two hundred millions, to the property of the States. 
I say this for the States, And now the “Globe” 
may change me to-murrow with being an enemy of 
the States. lam willing. I say that, 

In the next place, I say that if these States have 
been indiscreet, imprudent, have got themselves 
into difficulty, and are unable to fulfil their engage- 
ments, they have a right to come upon this Union 
and demand aid to enable them to discharge their 
obligations—to what extent, I will not undertake to 
say. But I say they have a right to come and de- 
mand aid of the nation. For, what is the alterna- 
tive? Supposing they have been indiscreet—sop- 
pesing they are insolvent. What is the conse- 
quence? They fail in their engagements—they de- 
stroy the character of this nation—i's credit through- 
out the world—not only their own, but there is not 
a State in this Union that can become insolvent or 
declare itself unable to pay its debts, but what in- 
famy must redound upon the whole nation all over 
the world. What will their creditors abroad say 
if one of the States should declare itself bankrupt 
or not able to pay its debts? They will pass judg- 
ment upon the whole nation, and justly too. It 
was your duty to have done that which has got 
them into difficulty, and they have got into difficuty 
from good motives and for good purposes. Of all 
these State debts, very few of them, if any, are to 
be charged as extravagant, wasteful expenditures. 
They have all been contracted for internal improve- 
ments. I say then, that under the coming Admi- 
nistration, this matter of the financial condition of 
the States of the Union must come before this 
House in the gravest form, and must come under 
the recommendation of the President of the United 
States. It is impossible that General Harrison 
should take possession of the Presidential chair 
without being aware what these debts of the States 
are, and without having some system (though what 
it may be I know not) which will govern his Ad- 
ministration in regard to it. Will it be by a dis- 
tribution of the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands? I know not. Wiillit be by raising revenue 
from duties on protected articles? I know not. 
Whatever plan he may have—(if I should be here 
in this House)—a plan which he should consider 
practical, and which he chooses to adopt as the 
rule of his administration on that point, I will 
support it if I possibly can; if I can reconcile it to 
any of my views of the Constitution, of law, of 
liberty, of the comfort and well being of this peo- 
ple, I say I will support it, be it what it may. I 
have not, therefore, made up my mind on the ques- 
tion of the distribution of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands—or upon any other mat- 
ters to which I have referred, and which have been 
introduced into this debate. 

Mr. Chairman, I have gone further into this dis- 
cussion than I intended. I have been drawn into 
it by the effect of the reference I made to the duel- 
ling law. I say now to the chairman of this com- 
mittee, that whatever appeals have been made to 
him on calls to order to arrest me in my remarks, 
I thank him for the manner in which he has sus- 
tained and vindicated the right of free debate in 
this House on the present occasion. I say that 
what I have said has been from motives of pure 
public spirit, without any disposition at all to of- 
fend any geptleman here, least of all, the gentle- 
man from Virginia, [Mr. Wisz,] whose talents I 
admire, and whosegpablic services I cheerfully ac- 
knowledge. Ihave feltitto be my duty to say 
what I did say, because I believe that the applica- 
tion of the principlefof duelling as regards different 
portions of this House is such, that the principles 
of the gentleman from Virginia must be discarded; 
that duelling must be considered as a crime; and 
that it must not be courtenanced by professions as 
to the existence of any necessity for it. It was my 
intention simply to state the reasons why I am not 
disposed to place myself under the d of the 
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| House that I was excited. 
| in me to pretend that I did not feel both anger and 
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gentleman from Virginia, if he should assume it 
hereafter as leader of this House. I thought I saw 
there was a disposition of that kind. The gentle. 
man professes great friendship for the coming Pre- 





| sident; but he lays down the principles of his Ad- 
| ministration, intimating that he would not support 


that Administration unless those particular princi- 
ples were carried out. Without knowing what the 
views of General Harrison are or will be, I was 
very confident that the principles thus laid down as 
the rules of his Adminisiration would not be those 
which the President elect would adopt or practise 
upon. And] felt disposed to say that, as the gen- 
tleman from Virginia assumes to be the leader of 
this House under Geneial Harrison’s administra- 
tion, I, for one, would not follow his lead, nor that 
of any other man professing similar principles. I 
have no more to say. 

Mr. WISE said, (in reply to Mr. Apams:) Mr. 
Chairman, when the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts commenced his remarks, it was obvious to the 
It would be hypocrisy 


resentment. Had the gentleman only gone as far 
as 1 expected—had he made only an ordinary at- 
tack—I would have replied tohim. But, sir, his 
attack has gone so far beyoad the bounds of mode- 
ration, courtesy, and order—it has been so unjust, 
so unfounded, so personal, so malicious, so litile, 
so barbarous, so unprovoked—that, had he been a 
man of my own years, I should have sat silent af- 
ter the delivery, and not have noticed it in this 
House. And, sir, for the reason that he is the very 
opposite of a young and vigorous man—that, in 
station, he is far above my humble position—for 
the reason that he is the son of a Revolutionary 
patriot who was President of the United States, 
and has himself been President—that the honor of 
my country isinvolved in his reputation and his 
conduct—that he is a man of venerable age, asI 
have before characterized him with perfect respect 
—for these reasons my hands are tied, my arms 
are bound, and I am deprived of the privilege of 
retort. 

The gentleman is gratified. He has been in- 
dulged by the Chair and the House in making this 
attack upon me, thus tied and thus bound. He has 
even thanked the Chair for the indulgence of mak- 
ing this attack upon a young man who would not 
from self-respect reply—who ought not in turn to 
be indulged by the House in replying in the spirit 
and in the terms in which the attack itself was 
made. If this be a gratification to the gentleman 
himself, I am sure it is no gratification to his friends 


| here, and, if his speech be published as intended, it 


will be no gratification to his friends elsewhere. 

I cannot reply, sir, because I honor and respect 
Old Massachusetts too well not in this very in- 
stance to repel the imputation cast upon her Repre- 


| sentatives by the gentleman—that they are con- 


stantly insulted and brow-beaten by Southern gen- 


| tlemen here, who are represented as base enough to 
| take advantage of public sentiment at home and 
_ in the North on the subject of duelling! 
| venerable gentleman !—I strike him/—No, no, no. 
| Sir, I would much sooner strike down the arm 
| raised to wound him! 
him, he is welcome to enjoy its fruits. I am at this 
| moment a happier man than he is. 
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SPEECH OF MR. GARLAND, 


OF VIRGINIA, 


_ Inthe House of Representatives, February 4, 1841— 


Oa the bill providing for an issue of Treasury 
notes. 


Mr. GARLAND said: I did not intend, Mr. 


| Chairman, when this bill first came up foz consi- 


deration, to have participated in the debate. No- 
thing was further from my thoughts or my wishes, 
and, but for the range of the debate, and the many 
topics of an important character which have been 
brought into it, 1 should now be content to give a 
silent vote. I was extremely anxious, from the 
beginning of the session, to act rather than speak; 
so as to dispose of the immense mass of business 
under which your table groans; but things have 
taken a different course, andI am forced by ex- 
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isting circumstances to exhaust a small portion of 
the valuable time of this House. 

I extremely regret that such an immense range 
of debate should have been taken upon a question 
so simple, and so many topics discussed so irrele- 
vantto it. It isa bad practice, and will, if per- 
sisted in, ultimately drive from our legislation 
every subject of an important and interesting 
character. It will convert our Hall into an arena 
of political gladiation, in which the making of a 
President will be the principal business, to the ne- 
glect of all other. Itisnot my purpose, on the 
present occasion, to follow gentlemen in their er- 
ratic and discursive course. I do not design 
fighting over again the late Presidential campaign; 
nor do I design inquirisg into the fact whether the 
million and a quarter of American freemen who by 
their suffrages have elevated William Henry Har- 
rison to the Presidency of these United States were 
seduced into his support by the contemptible 
pageantry of log cabins, hard cider, and coon skins, 
or whether the more than million who cast their 
suffrages upon Mr. Van Buren were actuated by 
base and unworthy motives; these criminations and 
recriminations are but little respectful tothe virtue 
and intelligence of the American people, and are 
altogether unworthy oftheir representatives. The 
part which I acted in that great struggle, and the 
reasons upon which it was founded, are wel! known 
to my constituents and to the country, and I shall 
not here repeat them. They were sufficient for 
me, and I have no regret to express for any thing I 
said or did. In voting for General Harrison, I did 
not commit myself toan unqualified support of his 
administration; nor shall I. My purpose is to 
judge his administration according to its acts, ap- 
proving where I can and condemning where I 
must. The standards by which I shal! judge him 
are, the Constituiion of my country, the funda- 
mental principles of Republican Government, and 
the success of his measures. This isthe only ad- 
hesion which I can give to General Harrison’s or 
any other Administration. 

The question immediately before the commitiee 
is, shall the enacting clause of the bill be stricken 
oul? I shall vote against that motion; and finally 
for the passage of the bill. I shall vote for the 
passage of the bill, not because I approve it, or 
prefer that system to any other for supplying the 
wants of the Treasury; I vote for it because the 
friends of this Administration, having in their 
hands the means of ascertaining the true condition 
of the Treasury, have been called upon to supply 
the necessary meaus for the operation of Govern- 
ment forthe current year, and have offered this 
amount, ard in thisform. Wehave made the call, 
and we must accept what they offer us. If the 
means which they supply are inadequate, they are 
responsible to the country for the consequences; if 
not, there will be no cause of complaint. 

In order to determine on the propriety of issu- 
ing the Treasury notes proposed by the bill, the 
first inquiry is, will the ordinary sources of revenue 
supply the demands uponthe Treasury for the cur- 
rent year? It seems to be admitted on all hands 
that it will not; and the only inquiry seems to be, 
will the $5,000,000 proposed by this bill to be is- 
sued and re-issued for the year, be sufficient to sup- 
ply the deficiency? I think not; and this opinion 
is founded upon the most deliberate investigation 
of the estimates of the Secretary of the T'rea- 
sury. He estimates the receipts from customs at 
$19,000,000; from lands at $3,500,000; from debtor 
banks $220,000, and from all other sources $80,000. 
To this may be added the estimated balance in 
the Treasury on the first of January last, $1,580,855; 
making the whole estimated means of the Treasury 
for the year 1841, $24,380,855. 

Even if the estimates of the Treasury Depart- 
ment should be realized,I do not believe thai the 
means of the Government will be adequate to 
the demands of the year. But is there any rea- 
sonable hope that this estimate will be realized? If 
we judge of the production of the same sources 
of revenue for the last year, and make evena 
liberal allowance for the increase of these sources, 
I do not see how the estimates of the Treasury 
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last year, except the banks, estimating the fourth 
quarter, were $17,197,763 03, which makes the 
estimates of this year over the receipts of last 
$5,522,24699, including the bank debts. Is there 
any reasonable prospect that th: receipis from 
customs and public lands during the present year 
will exceed those of the last by so large an amount? 
1 am decidedly of opinion, judging from the ordi- 
nary operations of trade, and the condition of the 
country, they willnot. The Secretary estimates the 
ae of the current year at]$23,899,200, as 
ollows: 


Ordinary expenses - . : . - $19,250,000 
Funded debt on account of the District of Columbia —_149,' 00 
Redemption of Treasury notes . + 4,500,000 


Aggregating . r : . = $23,899,000 

According to these estimates, the receipts will be 
$481,855 more than the expenditures. But are 
these estimates to be relied upon? Does any gen- 
tleman suppose that the ordinany expenditures of 
the Government can, during the present year, be re- 
duced to $19,250,000? I humbly think not. I 
think they wili be little less than $25,000,000 —for 
more new sources of expenditure have been 
opened then dried up. Last year the Secretary 
of the Treasury estimated the ordinary expendi- 
tures at $18,230,600; when they in fact reached 
$22,489 349—difference $4,208,749. Under these 
circumstances, I am decidedly of opinion that 
the five millions proposed by the bill will not 
only be necessary, but will scarcely be adequate 
to meet the necessary expenditures of the year; 
but as the Committee of Ways and Means that re- 
ported the bill believe that the provision, is ade- 
quate, and the dominant party in this House pro- 
poses it, I will take it upon their responsibility. 

While I vote for this bill, Mr. Chairman, I 
must confess that I do it with great reluctance. I 
do not approve of this mode of raising means. It 
is a sysiem so easily abused, and fraught with 
such mischievous consequences when abused, that 
I am anxious to see it discontinued entirely. It is 
true that I have heretofore voted for three bills of 
like character, but always did so under the strong 
assurances repeatedly made by the Secretary of 
the Treasury and the cenimittee of Ways and 
Means, that thes? issues were only intended to 
anticipate, fora short time, the resources of the 
Treasury, and that no more applications would be 
made. ‘These assurances have been as repeatedly 
violated as they were given, and are now to be 
violated again. I infinitely prefer a direct, to this 
indirect and dangerous mode of making a loan; 
and but for the fact that the friends of the Admi- 
nistration are a majority here, and, preferring this 
mode, would not likely adopt any other, I would 
vote against this bill. The Treasury must be 
supplied in some way, and I see no Prospect in 
any other. I shall, therefore, vote for this bill 
upon the entire responsibility of its friends as to its 
mode and adequacy. In making my estimate for 
the receipts and expenditures of the year, I have 
discarded all Treasury notes, except the four and a 
half millions of dollars now outstanding, which 
constitule a charge, because, to the same extent 
that they Operate as means, they operate as charges, 
and, therefore, balance each other. 

These, Mr. Chairman, are all the remarks I 
have to make directly upon the bill now before the 
committee; but as gentlemen have introduced, 
without due regard, I must say, to the business of 
the House, other interesting and important topics, 
I feel it due to myself, to the party with which I 
acted during the late Presidential canvass, and to 
my constituents, respectfully, but decidedly and 
unequivocally, to express my opinions in relation 
to some of the most important of them, and those 
which will likely be acted on hereafter. 

The first of these which I shall notice is the 
distribution of the proceeds of the sales of the pub- 
lic lands among the States. If I were at any time 
disposed to vote for this scheme of distribution, I 
couid not at this time, under the existing condition 
of the finances of the country. Itis admitted, on 
all hands, that the receipts of the year will not be 
equal to the expendiwres by several millions of 
dollars, and some even go so far as to say that it 
will take several years of the most successful 
operation of our financial resources to redeem the 
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Treasury from the heavy burden which the mis- 
management of the present Administration has 
entailed upon it; and yet it is gravely proposed 
toabstact from this deficient revenue $3,500,000, 
the estimated proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands during the year. If this be done, it necessa- 
rily follows that this amount of revenue must 
be raised from some other source. Gentlemen, well 
aware of this inevitable consequence, propose to 
supply the deficieney by an impost duty on silks 
and wines, hoping to satisfy the country for this 
new imposition of taxes upon them by holding out 
the delusive idea that they are luxuries, and that a 
tax upon them is amere tax upon the rich. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, a tax is a tax, whether it be im- 
posed on luxuries or on necessaries; and no one 
would be so absurd as to contend that the imposi- 
tion of a tax upon luxuries will relieve, a single 
stiver, the tax upon necessaries, when the tax 
upon luxuries is imposed to supply the deficit 
created by the withdrawal of a like amount of re- 
venue from another source. I am no advocate for 
the exemption of luxuries from taxation, but am 
ready at any time to subject them to a fair and equal 
taxation when the necessities of the revenue and the 
relief of the articles of necessity shall require. But 
I can see no propriety in creating a deficit in the 
public revenue, by withdrawing from the public 
Treasury the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lands, so long as they are necessary for revenue, 
by subjecting any class of our citizens to taxation 
merely to supply the deficit. 

It has been estimated that, by the distribution of 
the proceeds of the sales of the public lands, the 
State of Virginia would receive about $4,000,000, 
and by the array of this result it is supposed that 
the State would be favorable to the distribution. If 
this addition to the means of the treasury of Virgi- 
gia were real and substantial, and would add to 
the permanent capital of the State that much, then 
indeed would it present a most formidable and im- 
posing argument in favor of the scheme. But, sir, 
this is not the case; and, althoughI do not charge 
the friends of the scheme with insircerity or impro- 
per design, yet, with due deference to them, I 
must say that the whole appearance is delusive and 
deceptive. It is true that it will add thus much to 
the State treasury, but it will add more than this 
amount to the taxation of the people of the State 
to supply the vacuum created in the National 
Treasury; and thus, while with one hand you make 
a donation to the State Governments, you draw 
heavily with the other upon the pockets of the 
people to supply the gift; and thas, when in trath 
and in fact you profess to be liberal, you are be- 
stowing nothing but an increased burden. It has 
been contended by many wise antl experienced 
statesmen that the consumers of foreign goods, 
who are the principal prodacers of the country, are 
the principal tax payers; and thus, sir, they would 
have to bear all the burdens of this system, with- 
out any benefit whatever. What estimate would 
you place upon the intelligence of a man if he 
would accept a proposition to receive $500 in one 
pocket to-day, and pay 700 out of the other to- 
morrow? This, sir, is a fair illustration of the 
scheme, so faras Virginia is concerned. 

I feel very confident, Mr. Chairman, that, but 
for the very indirect operation of our system of 
taxation, by which the true amount of the burdens 
imposed upon the people is concealed from them, 
this scheme of distribution would find no favor in 
Virginia or any of the producing States. If a 
sysiem of direct taxation prevailed, and the peo- 
ple who pay the taxes were to coust out to the 
officers of the Government in dollars and cents 
the amount they would have to contribute to the 
National Treasury to supply the deficiency pro- 
duced by this withdrawal of the proceeds of the 
sales of the public lands from the general revenue, 
I am sure that they would not tolerate it for a 
moment, but rebel against it. But, from the indi- 
rect operation of our of taxation, the great 
body of the people do not reflect that, in every 
bushel of salt, in every pound of coffee, and in 
every yard of woollen goods of foreign manu- 
facture which they use, they are paying their taxes 
to the Government; and thus, while this four mil- 
lions of dollars would go to the Government of 
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Virginia, the people of the State would more than 
refand it tothe National Treasury by this indirect 
system of taxation on their salt, woollens, coffee, 
&c. I cannot perceive, Mr. Chairman, what pos- 
sible benefit can result to the people of Virginia by 
thus bestowing to her Government this four mil- 
lions of dollars, to be squandered by legislative 
prodigality, and withdrawing a larger amount from 
the pockets of the people to supply its place. 
From every view which I have been able to take 
of this question, I am well convinced that the 
present system of disposing of the public lands, and 
the faithful application of the proceeds to the pur- 
poses of revenue, is the most beneficial and just 
disposition of them which can be made, be- 
cause, pro tanto, they relieve the taxation of the 
country. 

So far as lelates, Mr. Chairman, to the restric- 
tion of the fund proposed to be distributed to the 
puraseer of education and internal improvements, 

have only to remark, that if this land fund be 
aresiduum after executing the trust created by 
the original act of cession, then, and in that case, 
the States have as clear and indefeasible a title to 
this residuum as they had to the original subject; 
and any restriction upon its appropriation would 
be incompatible with, and in violation of, their 
rights, and could not create upon them theslightest 
obligation to regard it. Let it be remembered, 
too, that all the expenses of surveying, selling, and 
patenting, which are very considerable, are to be 
thrown upon the impost duties. For these reasons, 
upon grounds of expediency, I am opposed to this 
system of distribution. Bat while declaring my op- 
position to this system, I find it my duty to state 
that I am utterly opposed to its competing schemes 
—the reduction of the price of the public lands, 
and their cession to the States in which they lie. 
Bat, Mr. Chairman, there are other and higher 
objections to this scheme of distribution which I 
deem it my duty briefly to bring to notice. The 
moral influence which it would exert upon the re- 
lations between the Federal and State Govern- 
ments, and its tendency to make the State Govern- 
ments dependent upon, and subservient to, the 
Federal Sopacunent. are matters to my mind of 
the most grave and insuperable objection. This 
small beginning of a connection between the re- 
venues of the Stateand Federal Governments, I 
fear, would increase as it progressed, and finally 
terminate in a permanent and rainous connection. 
It would prompt the people to forget that they had 
State Governments at all, and turn their eyes 
entirely to the Federal source for supplies. The 
Federal Government would then be the Alpha 
and Omega of our whole system, and all the ad- 
vantages arising from our Federal compact and the 
cherished sovereignty of the States be buried in 
its vortex. All moral! evil has small beginnings, 
but swells as it progresses, until it overwhelms 
every thing with which it comes in contact. The 
pyramids of Egypt were constructed by piling one 
stone upon another, until they reached their present 
towering height; so, I fear, will be the operation 
of this system of distribution. One system will be 
piled upon another, until finally it will assume a 
permanency and strength beyond the control or re- 
sistance of the States or the people. I have here- 
tofore had some little experience on this subject of 
distribution. I voted for the act of 1836 distribu- 
ting the surplus revenue among the States, referred 
to and so strongly reprobated by my friend and 
colleague, [Mr. Wise.) When I voted for that 
bill, I did so believing it, what it professed to be, 
a bill for the deposite of the surplus revenue with 
the States, and with entire confidence that the 
States would redeem the pledges they were re- 
quired to give to return those deposites to the 
National Treasury under the restrictions and limi- 
tations prescribed by the act, whenever required. 
Bat what now, sir; is the state of things? With 
a bankrupt Treasury, the States hold on to these de- 
posites, and laugh to scorn the very idea of re- 
storing them. I am sometimes humorously asired 
by my friends whether I did not know, when I 
voted for that bill, that it was intended as a gift of 
the surplus revenue tothe States? I answer, no; I 
was eatirely ignorant of it. Ihad not then 
acguired so much skill in parliamentary ma- 
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no@uvring asto know how to frame a bill with 
@ constitutional aspect which was to operate an 
unconstitutionaleffect. I bad not then learned that 
the Constitution of my country auhorized agift 
of any part of the public revenue, or any portion 
of the public property, to any State, or to the States. 
Iff had then known what I know now, that that 
act would effect what it has effected—an uncon- 
stitutional gift of the then surplus revenue to 
the States—I should not have given it my 
sanction. 

But, Mr. Chairman, where do gentlemen find in 
the Constitution of the country any authority for 
disposing, by gift, of any part of the public re- 
venue, or any portion of the public property? 
The power to collect revenue is distinctly given, 
and the objects to which it is to be appropriated 
explicitly defined, by the Constitution. In the enu- 
merated objects for which appropriations may be 
made, there is not a word or a sentenceto be 
found from which the idea of a power to give can 
remotely be deduced, unless, indeed, the words 
“general welfare and common defence” can be so 
construed as to impart general and unlimited 
powers to a {Government which, from the 
whole tenor of the Constitution, was intended to 
be limited to the exercise of enumerated and speci- 
fied powers. Apart from these words, there con- 
not be found a single expression to favor the 
power. There being no constitutional power to 
make such a distribution, the friends of this policy 
have very adroitly laid hold of the acts of cession 
from Virginia and other States to the Government 
of the Confederacy, and very ingeniously attempt 
to deduce from these acts of cession the power to 
make distribution of the public lands ceded by them. 
I will examine this proposition very briefly. 
That part of the act of cession of Virginia, passed 
on the Ist day of March, 1784, which is to 
determine this question, is in the following 
words: 

“That all the lands within the Territory so ceded to the Uni- 
ted States, and not reserved for, or appropriated to, any of the 
befure-mentioned purposes, or disposed of in bounties to the 
officers and soldiers of the American army, shall be considered 
asa common fund for the use and benefit of such of the United 
States as have become or shall become members of the Con- 
federation or federal alliance of the said States, Virginia inclu- 
sive, according to their usual respective portions in the 
general charge and expenditure, and shall be faithfully and 


bona fide disposed of for that purpose, and forno other use or 
purpose whatsoever.” 


hese words are preceded by several spécific ap- 
propriations, and are introduced for the express pur- 
pose of controlling the appropriations of the sur- 
plus of the ceded lands which shall remain after 
satisfying these specific appropriations. The sur- 
plus thus remaining is, according to the terms of 
the act, to be considered a “common fund” for 
the use of such of the United States as had become 
or should become members of the Confederation 
which then existed, Virginiaincluded. The words 
“common fund” simply mean that these lands 
should become the property of the Confederacy for 
the use of the Confederacy, and not a joint stock 
fund for the use of each of \the States in their in- 
dividual character. It is tolbe used for the bene- 
fitof the Confederacy, and the Confederacy only; 
so as to relieve the States of the general charge and 
expenditure to which they are liable for the heavy 
debt incurred during the Kevolutionary war, and 
for the amount of the expenditure to which they 
were liable for the support and maintenance of the 
Government of the Confiederacy. This is all that 
is intended by the act of cession, and this is the 
fair and natural import of the terms employed. 
When it is remembered that, at the time of the pas- 
sage of this act, the Government of the Con- 
federacy had no power whatever to collect re- 
venue, either by impost, excise, direct taxation, or 
otherwise, but had to rely upon requisitions on the 
States in proportion to their representation to dis- 
charge the heavy debt with which it was burdened 
and to meet its annual expenditures, the object of 
this cession, and the interpretation of the clause 
which I have cited, are too obvious for doubt or 
argumentation. The restriction contained in the 
clause was simply intended to prevent the local or 
partial application of this common fund to the 
von and distinct benefit of any State or portion 

the States, The object was to provide a “com- 
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charge and pay a common expenditure; and I can- 
not we!l imagine, considering that our Govern- 
ment was a mre federal alliance, powerless and 
penniless without the aid and support of the States, 
how the framers of the act could have employed 
more appropriate terms. If the framers of the act 
bad contemplated that there would have remained a 
surplus out of this surplus to be applied to the in- 
dividual and local concerns of the Siates,I feel 
very confident that they would have been cautious 
enough to make some specific provision for such 
a result; but their not having done se is conclusive 
proof to my mind that tney did not design it. 
From the passage of the act, through a long series 
of years, the Congress of the United States, both 
under the Confederacy and the Union, has been 
acting under the influence of this interpretation in 
appropriating the proceeds of the public lands, and 
Isee no good reason for reversing it atthis late 
day. In aid of this view of the subject, I will re- 
fer to another fact, which I regard as conclusive 
of itscorrectness. The framers of the Constitution, 
having this whole subject before them, gave to 
Congress the same power over the ceded lands 
that they did over all lands which the Government 
then held, or might thereafter acquire; and that 
was, simply to prescribe proper rules and regula- 
tions for their management and disposition. There 
is not a word nora sentiment which indicates that 
the framers of the Constitution believed that they 
held these lands in trust for the local use and bene- 
fit of the States. The power conferred over these 
lands is precisely the same conferred over all other 
lands, and, if the onecan be distributed, the other 
can. From these considerations, my mind has 
come to the decided conclusion that the distribution 
of the public lands among the States for their local 
and private use is not justified upon any principles 
ef expediency, nor warranted by the spirit of the 
Constitution, and not required by the provisions 
of the act of cession. There is no more safe, 
more just, or more profitable disposition of the 
public lands thas to bring their proceeds into the 
public Treasury, and to relieve the people to that 
extent from burdensome and oppressive taxa- 
tion upon those articles which are necessary to 
them. 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, notwithstanding my. oppo- 
sition to distribution, I was not a little surprised to 
hear the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
SHEPARD] impugn the title of Virginia to the ceded 
lands. After entering into a compact with her, ac- 
cepting the cession and executing it according to 
its very letter for more than a half a century, I see 
no propriety in the Government of the United 
States impugning tke title by which she holds these 
lands. Itis avery singular position, that while 
we are acting by virtue of thiscession, disposing 
of these lands and erecting new States in con- 
formity with its provisions, we are atthe same 
time denying the title by which we hold them! 
Did the gentleman from North Carolina reflect 
what effect his argument might have upon the fu- 
ture political balance between the North and South, 
in another body, if his argument were true? If he 
did not, I pray him te reconsider it. 

The next subject which has been introduced 
into this discussion is that of a protective tariff. It 
is matter of extreme regret to me thata subject of 
so much delicacy, and so irritating a charater, 
should have been introduced ata time and under 
circumstances when there could possible be no ac- 
tion upon it; and it is a matter of more regret that 
any gentlemen on this floor should have indicated 
a purpose, ata future day, of breaking through 
the principles of the compromise act of 1832, 
and re-open this fountain of bitter and agitating 
waters. 

(Mr. Barnarp here asked permission to say a 
word by way of explanation. Mr. GarLanp 
yielded the floor for this purpose. 

Mr. Barnarp then said, in substance, that he 
found himself alluded to now, and he had been 
frequently before, in the course of debate, as 
having proposed and advocated, in his speech on 
the bill now before the Ne as 
tariff, anda high ive tariff. was en- 
tire misapprehension and error here, and ap- 
parently a gtowing misapprehension and error, 
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which he thought it time to correct. He hadmade 
no proposition, aor had he advocated in his speech 
a high protective tariff, or any protective tariff 
whatever. His proposition looked to revenue, and 
to revenue only, and noteven incidentally to pro- 
tection. 

My motion (said Mr. B.) was to strike out the 
enacting clause of this bill, and that is the whole of 
the motion. I accompanied this motion with a 
notice which disclosed the object of it. It was 
that, if the motion prevailed, I would move the 
House to instrust the Committee of Ways and 
Means to bring in a bill to borrow $10,000,000 on 
the issue of bonds or scrip; and also a billto lay 
duties on articles now admitted free of duty, such 
as wines, silks, spices, and other articles, being 
luxuries—but all within the terms and policy of 
the compromise act. This was my notice; and it 
is, | suppose, to that that reference is made, when 
it is imagined that I have proposed to make a new 
tariff for protection. 


Sir, I have proposed nothing of the sort, nor did 
I, in all my speech, from the beginning to the end, 
advocate any measure of the sort. I found, asl 
though’, that the Treasury would want $10,000,000 
in 1841 over and above all current revenues. I 
preposed to borrow it. I found also, as I thought, 
that the deficit in revenue from customs in 
1842 would be very great, and that deficit 
I proposed to make up, as far as it would 
go, by new duties laid now, and laid, not 
upon protected, but on unprotected articles—duties 
for revenue only. 


I will only add and repeat to the gentleman 
from Virginia, which was allI intended when I 
rose, that I have not, in occasion of this de- 
bate, proposed or advocated a protective tariff. 

When Mr. B. had concluded, Mr. Wappy 
Taompson made a like request, and made the 
following explanation: 


Mr. Tuomeson said it is very strange that any 
such disclaimer of an intention to bring about a 
protective tariff should be required of the member 
from New York, when his resolution expressly 
states that the terms of the compromise of 1833 
are not to be violated; and therefore, he proposes 
duties, not on the protected, but upon the unpro- 
tected articles—such has been the language of 
every single member from the tariff States. The 
word protective tariff has not been used by one of 
them unless to disclaim any wish for increased pro- 
tection. If Southern gentleman question the trath 
and honur of these members, I would ask, dare 
these, members make this disclaimer if their consti- 
tuents really wished increased protection? 

The distinguished member from Massachuseits, 
[Mr. Cusnina,] representing one of the largest 
manufacturing interests, tells you that the manu- 
facturers do not wish any more protection. That 
we may lay the duties for the required amount on 
any thing we please. They do not ask it, but are 
willing that the duties on the protected articles 
should be increased; that they propose to lay these 
duties on the unprotected articles to satisfy us, but, 
if we prefer, we may choose. No man from the 
South has said, or will say, that he does not prefer 
to lay duties on the unprotected class of articles. 
The North propose this to us, and we denounce 
the proposition which we approve, because we 
have -a suspicion that, in offering us our own 
choice, they mean to cheatus. Why, then, sir, 
this senseless cry of tariff, tariff, tariff?) 

Mr. Gartanp. Lam quite happy, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I afforded the gentleman from New 
York an opportunity to place himself right before 
the country. It was to whatI had been informed 
he had said that I referred. As to my friend from 
South Carolina [Mr. Taompson] I would as-scon 
have suspected any man in this House or out of it 
being an advocate of a protective tariff as him. 
His explanation may be very well to set him right 

to others, but was wholly unnecessary as to me. 

ith this explanation from the gentleman from 
New York, I will pursue this subject no further, 
but content myself by remarking that, whenever it 
does come up, if I shall have the honor of a seat 
on this floor, I shatl be found its unwavering and 


uncompromising opponent. 


In relationto the proposed tax upon siks and 
wines, I beg leave tosubmit afew remarks. I 
am not willing at the present session to enter 
into that sabject. French silks and wines, by 
treaty stipulation, are exempt from daties until 
1842, and I feel no desire to discriminate between 
French silks and those of any other friendly power; 
and there is no necessity of any precipitate action 
on the subject. Whenever the whole field shall 
be opened, and silks and wines can be made the 
subjects of a fair and equal taxation with o'her 
subjects, I am ready to embrace them and impose it 
upon them. They are as fit subjects of taxation as 
any other foreign production, and much more so 
than many. They are certainly not entitled to 
any privilege because they are luxuries—nor, as 
asserted by my friend from Georgia, [Mr. ALForp,]} 
because “there are great many pretty girls in the 
South who wear silks.” The ‘pretty girls” of the 
South are under as high an obligation to pay a tax 
for the silk which adds so much to their comfort 
and decoration, as the “pretty girls” every where 
who wear their light woollens; and although I should 
regret to be less an admirer of “pretty girls” than 
my friend from Georgia, yet this distinction is an 
homage that I am not prepared to pay te their 
beauty. The Constitution has given the power to 
raise revenue for the purpose of supplying the 
means of defraying the expenses of the Govern- 
ment and its other legal obligations. In the ex- 
ercise of this power I shall always be prepared to 
impose such duties as shall be necessary to meet 
these objects. All that I desire in relation to silks 
and wines is to act upon them ata time and under 
circumstances when I can act advisedly, and when 
they can be subjected to a fair and equal and a just 
imposition of duties. 

1 have a word to say in relation to the tobacco 
question. My frend and colleague (Mr. Wise] 
seemed to think that the Tobacco Convention re- 
cently held in this city was but a part of the machi- 
nery which was putting in play to bring about a re- 
newal of the protective system. I was a member 
of that convention, and although I shall not ques- 
tion the sagacity of my colleague, I distinetly as- 
sert that in that convention I did not see or hear 
any thing to justify the suspicion. It may be so, 
but if it was, it escaped my observation, and I can 
traly say that I did not participate in it. Upon 
the subject of the tobacco trade the inclination of 
my mind isto differ with the view of both my col- 
leagues, (Messrs. Wise and Coxes.] I regard the 
tobacco interest of the country as suffering under 
the weight of a most wanton and intolerable op- 
pression at the hands of nations whose productions 
we receive on the most liberal terms. How 
monopoly and excessive duty in foreign countries 
are beneficial to that interest, is what I have not 
been able to discover. From the first formation of 
our Government to the presenttime, our constant 
effort has been to get rid of this monopoly, and re- 
duce this imposition upon our tobacco trade in fo- 
reign countries—and yet we are gravely told that 
all this exertion bas been directed to effect an ob- 
ject which Would be ruinous to the tobacco growing 
interest. Itis not my purpose to enter into a dis- 
cussion of this question at this time. I confess 
that my information is too limited to decide with 
accuracy, and to act at this time with due regard 
to the great interest involved. I shall hold my 
mind open to the conviction of truth, and trust that 
if I shall ever be called to act upon this question, I 
shall be able to do so with wisdom and prudence. 
My colleague (Mr. Coes] seems to be sensible of 
the great oppression under which the tobacco trade 
labors in England, France, and other European 
powers, and that there ought to be some redress, 
but he is opposed to countervailing duties, “‘be- 
cause,” says he, “that would be legislating for 
France and England,” forgetting that, if the argu- 
ment be true, it cuts both ways, and proves that in 
the monopoly and the imposstion of daties by 
France and England upon American tobacco, 
France and England are legislating for the United 
States. Because if the imposition of duties upon 
foreign productions in our own ports be legislating 
for those foreign countries, then by the same 
of reasoning the proof is conclusive that the Eiaponi- 


tion of duties upon Americn prodactions in foreign 


rtsamounts to legislation for us by the powers 
imposing them, 
at there sheuld be a diversity of opinion as 
to the propriety of a the countervailing 
power is not to be wondered at, but that there 
should be any doubt as to the existence of the 
power is to me marvellous. The countervailing 
power is the right arm of national defence in mat- 
ters of commerce, and the Government that is 
without it must prosecute its commerce entirely at 
the mercy of other powers. Ido not now say that 
it would be proper to exercise this power in refer- 
ence to the tobacco trade; but [I will say that, if we 
are entitled to redress, this will be found the only 
successful remedy. I distinguish between a coun- 
tervailing duty and one for purposes of protection. 
A protective duty isalways imposedupon some fo- 
reign production or manufacture, tolenabie the domes- 
tic article of like character to compete with it in our 
own markets; the countervailing duty is always 


| directed to such foreign production as will best dis- 


pose the foreign Government to do justice to our 
own productions, and conduct our intercourse with 
them upon terms of reciprocity. The countervail- 
ing duty is intended to operate abroad—the pro- 
tective at home. The countervailing system is a 
harsh one, and should be managed with great cau- 
tion, prudence, and discretion—never rashly. That 
the countervailing power exists in this Government 
is With me not a matter of doubt; but if I needed 
authority to support me in this position, 1 would 
refer to thatof James Madison, whose opinion on 
this subject was decided and unequivocal, as were 
also those of many of his distinguished compeers. 
I must confess that] am nota little surprised ac 
the remedy suggested by my friend, [Mr. Cexszs.] 
He says he would still negotiate. Well, sir, we 
have been negotiating for nearly sixty years, and the 
success has been an increase of the burdens. My 
friend says he will not resort to countervailing du- 
ties. If, then, the negotiation is renewed, and it 
again fails, what is the remedy? According to the 
position of my friend, (Mr, Corzs,] submission. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, that this monopoly of the 
tobacco trade and heavy imposition of burdens 
upon the article isa source of very considerable 
revenue to the powers of Europe into whieh it is 
imported, is matter of no doubt. When, then, you 
send your negotiator to remonstrate against these 
impositions and demand their removal, what suc- 
cess do you think will attend his negotiations when 
he discloses the awfal fact that, if the negotiation 
fails—we submit? This, Mr. Chairman, is the in- 
evitable position in which the remedy of my friend 
and colleague places this question; and, if it be 
sound and tenable, it proves most concusively, to 
my mind, that we should attempt no farther nego- 
tiation upon the subject, lest it should iesult, as 
heretofore, in an increase of our burdens. 

This argument, which means that we are to talk, 
and do nothing but talk, reminds me very much of 
an anecdote] which took place near the beginning of 
the Revolution at Boston. The boys of Boston, 
who had caught the spirit of liberty which was run- 
ning like fire in the prairies along the whole Ame- 
rican colonies, from North to South and from Hast 
to West, by their songs of patriotism and their 
shouts of liberty, became very offensive to an old 
Tory who lived hard by thecity. The Tory, in 
the agony of his feelings, exclaimed to some ac- 
quaintances standing by, in most indignant strains, 
“These boys ought to be talked to—to be talked to 
hard—very hard.” Now, Mr. Chairman, I sup- 
pose my colleague would have our negotiators 
upon this subject “talk” to those foreign Govern- 
ments—to talk to them “hard, very hard;” and if 
talking very hard will net do, to tell them—wesnb- 
mit. 

The next subject introduced into this discussion, 
to which I shall advert, is the subject of a National 
Bank. Upon this topic, too, I think, the time of 
this House might be There is no proposi- 
lion before the House to establish a Bank, nor is 
there time to mature a bill for that purpose, if such 
a proposition were pending. But, sir, as this ques- 
tion has been alladed to, and I differ from many of 
those with whom I acted in the late Presidential 
election, in relation to the constitutionality and ex- 
pediency of sush an institution, I feel it dae t¢ 
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them, to myself, and to the country, to state, dis- 
tinctly and unequivocally, that I am opposed to 
such an institution in any ‘orm or in any shape. I 
do not believe that the Constitution authorizes it, or 
that the true or substantial interest of the great 
body of the people requires it. When I examine 
the Constitution, and find it utterly destitute of a 

i word or sentiment which authorizes the esta- 
blishment of a corporation of any sort or descrip- 
tion—and when I remember that the framers of the 
Constitution, those sages and patriots of the ever 
memorable period of the Revolution, refused to im- 
part to this Government the power to create a cor- 
poration of any sort or description, I feel well sa- 
tisfied of the dangers which they believed would 
grow out of such a power, and do not feel willing 
to resort to some far-fetched inference or deduction 
from the delegated powers of the Constitution to 
supply that which was promptly denied it. Nor, 
sir, am I willing to amend the Constitution by judi- 
cial decision or legislative interpolation. There is 
but one way te amend the Constitution, according 
to the Constitution itself, and that is the only way 
by which I will consent to itsamendment. I am 
not willing to see this country cursed with a Con- 
stitution of unstable Congressional enactments and 
judicial decisions. When that is the case, the sove- 
reignty of the States is broken down, and the 
liberties of the people trampled under foot. I jake 
the Constitution itself as the shield of the States and 
the palladium of the liberties of the people, and 
view with the utmost alarm and apprehension any, 
the slightest, infraction of it. 


Mr. Chairman, as bitterly as I opposed the Sub- 
Treasury law, as determined as I am on its repeal, 
I am not now, and never was, more opposed to it 
than I am to the incorporation of a National Bank 
—such a one, particularly, as has been indicated. 
I cannot distinguish, in effect, between an over- 
whelming and dangerous pecuniary influence in 
the hands of the Executive of this Government, 
whether it be directly and openly conferred by a 
Sub-Treasury law, or indirectly under the mask of 
a chartered corporation. Such an institution, whe- 
ther in the hands of a free or a despotic Govern- 
ment, would no doubt add much to the success of 
the pecuniary operations of the trading community; 
but, for this benefit to the trading community alone, 
we let into the gates of the citadel of liberty a 
most insidious and dangerous enemy. If gentle- 
men should succeed in their views and establish 
such an institution, I pray Heaven that it may not 
be to the free institutions of this country what the 
fabled wooden horse of the Greeks was to the un- 
happy Trojans. From these remarks, my friends 
will readily perceive that there is no aspect which 
this question can assume that can command my 
humble support. 


‘These, Mr. Chairman, arc my opinions in refe- 
rence to these questions. They were early imbibed, 
and are too deeply rooted to be shaken or changed. 
The party with which I acted in the late Presiden- 
tial election as well knew my opinions on these 
subjects as I did many of theirs, and had no more 
reason to expect, and I am sure did no more expect, 
that I would abandon them than I had to expect 
they would abandon theirs. If I bad changed my 
course to suit the shifting current of events, they 
would have despised and contemned me. It was 
not because I had undergone any change of opi- 
nion on these subjects that I opposed the re-election 
of Martin Van Buren. I opposed him for other 
and higher considerations, both moral and political, 
striking at the foundation of all freedom and all 
free institutions—causes for which I would oppose, 
and aid in overthrowing, any Administration. 

The freedom of opinion is the greatest birthright 
of an American citizen, and the shie'd of an Ame- 
rican representative. I refused to yield it to the de- 
mands of the party with which I formerly acted, 
and will. if ever demanded, refuse to yield it to any 
party. Thus, Mr. Chairman, you have my views 
on these important and interesting questions; such 
as they are, they are honestly entertained, and will be 
firmly maintained. But, sir, why should we be wast- 
ing our time in these idle discussions upon mere 
party questions, when there is in the distance dan- 
ger of a most menacing and formidable character 
which we should be preparing to meet? As wasin- 
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timated by the gentleman from North Carolina, 
Mr. Sueprarp,] the ambitious designs of Great 

ritain were never more clearly developed than 
at this time. She governs Asia, controls Africa, 
dictates to Europe, and is planting her influence 
and her military posts all over the American Con- 
tinent. The world is scarcely sufficient for her 
grasping ambition. Does any man, who is familiar 
with her history, suppose that Great Britain will 
ever yield the disputed territory in Maine and Ore- 
gon without a straggle? If he does, he has more 
confidence inher justice and magnanimity that I 
have. For such a struggle, Mr. Chairman, what 
is our preparation? Our navy almost dismantled 
and disorganized—not a ship ina suitable condi- 
tion to maintain the honor of our flag upon the 
high seas. Where is the army, and what is its 
condition? But litile better than that of the navy 
—our whole coast almost defenceless. While 
Great Britain is making active and busy prepara- 
tions all around us, and studding her Canada fron- 
tiers with fortifications, we,as we have been for 
the last eight years, are busily engaged in Presi- 
dent-making and party manceuvring, to the utter 
neglect of every sort of appropriation. Never was 
the country in a more unprotected and defenceless 
condition. I warn you, Mr. Chairman, that the 
tide of war is fast rolling upon us. I see it in the 
distance, and it rapidly approaches—it cannot be 
averted without dishonor upon our part. Is it not 
time, then, that American statesmen had buried 
their party feuds, and all harmoniously combine to 
make a suitable and adequate provisions for the 
coming emergency? I, for one, Mr. Chairman, 
feel the necessity, and am, therefore, prepared to 
commence the work of preparation. I believe in 
the wisdom of that maxim of the Father of his 
country — 

“In peace prepare for war.” 

These, Mr. Chairman, are the remarks which I 
intended to make on this subject. In making them, 
it has been far from my intention to impugn the 
motives of any party,or to give offence to any. 
My object has been plainly and simply to express 
my own views and place myself fairly before the 
country. 
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IN SENATE, 
Mcnpay, February 22, 1841. 

The VICE PRESIDENT submitted the follow- 
ing letter to the Senate: 

‘Hon. R. M. Jonnson, Vice President United States. 

“Sir: It is the object of this letter to make known to the Se- 
nate the resignation of my seat as one of the Senators from 
Massachusetts, having already informed the Executive of that 
State that from this day my place would be vacant. 

“In retiring from a situation in which so considerable a part 
of my life has been passed, I hope 1 may be permitted to ex- 
press my high respect for the body of which I have beena 
member, the interest I shall ever feel in the preservation of its 
character and diguity, and my cordial wishes for the health and 
happiness of all those with whom I have been associated. 

“With much personal regard, 
“T have the honor to be your obedient servant, 
D. WEBSTER.” 

The letter having been read, Mr. Curnsear and 
Mr. Wariaat rose simultaneously, but, the Cuair 
recognising Mr. Curasert, Mr. Wricat yielded the 
flocr to 

Mr. CUTHBERT, who expressed his regret that 
the Senator from Massachusetts was not present, as 
he was desirous to make some inquiries from that 
gentleman as to doctrines some time since put 
forth by him, in which the people of the South had 
a deep and vital interest, and in relation to which 
it had been said the Senator had undergone some 
change of opinion. If the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts could explain this change of sentiment 
satisfactorily, he would stand better, and stronger, 
and firmer with the South than he did now. He (Mr. 
Courspert) had been under the impression that the 
Senator from Massachusetts would have been here 
to-day in person, and he had hoped, therefore, that 
he could have made his inquiries in this chamber. 

Mr. CLAY of Kentucky wished to express, as 
he did most sincerely, the deep regret he felt that 
the Senator from Georgia should have seized an 
occasion when his (Mr. Ciay’s) honorable friend 
was absent from these hails. 


Mr. CUTHBERT here interposed, and protested 
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against the idea that he had seized the opportunity 
of Mr. Wessrer’s absence to make the remarks 
he had now done, or that it should for a moment 
be supposed he had ever shrank from expressing 
any opinion he held in the presence of any man 
whom it might concern. The document on which 
his remarks were founded, and in regard to which 
he was desirous of interrogating the Senator from 
Massachusetts, had beer in his possession last ses- 
sion, but he had declined at that time to use it, and 
ithad been left behind him in the district. He 
had directed it to be sent to him, but this had not 
been done; he had since used every effort in his 
power to possess himself of it, and hoped soon to 
succeed. He had not known till a few days since 
that it was Mr. Wessrer’s intention to leave the 
Senate before the expiration of the session. He 
hoped, therefore, that the Senator from from Ken- 
tucky would release him from the imputation of 
being unwilling to express his sentiments in that 
Senaior’s presence. It was impossible he could, 
in this matter, be influenced by any party censide- 
rations, because, should the Senator be able satis- 
factorily to explain, the effect would be rather to 
weaken the influence of the patty to which he be- 
longed. 

Mr. CLAY said that it was far from his intention 
to convey the idea that the Senator from Georgia 
feared to put any proper queries to his friend from 
Massachusetts, or had seized the opportunity of his 
absence with the view of taking any improper ad- 
vantage of that circumstance; still he could not but 
express his profound regret, whatever circum- 
stances might have caused the honorable Senator 
to choose this moment for introducing the remarks 
he had made, that he had not chosen a more suita- 
ble occasion. 

Mr. CUTHBERT inquired whether it had not 
been generally understood that the Senator from 
Massachasetts was to be in his place to-day, and to 
address the Senate previously to making the resig- 
nation of his seat? 

Many voices cried out, ‘“*No; there has been no 
such understanding.” 

Mr. CUTHBERT. There certainly has been 
on this side of the Senate. 

Mr. CLAY said he could not answer for the Se- 
nator’s sources of information. That it was his 
friend’s intention to resign bis seat, was a fact 
which had for some time been generally known, 
and had been stated in the journals of the day, and 
the Senator had been here in his seat till near three 
o’clock. He must, therefore, repeat the expression 
of his deep, his profound regret that, at a moment 
like this, when every member of the body could not 
but feel the great void which had been created by 
the act which had just been announced to the Se- 
nate, from the ahsence of that commanding elo- 
quence and that unsurpassed logic which had been 
so long and so often exerted in support of the rights 
and best interests of this country; in the midst of 
this feeling of general regret—for he would do gen- 
tlemen on the other side the justice to believe that, 
notwithstanding political differences of sentiment, 
the feeling was fully participated in by them—that 
at such a moment the Senator from Georgia should 
have deemed it becoming, and a suitable oppor- 
tunity, to introduce the subject to which he had 
just alluded. The day when one of the noblest 
specimens of American eloquence, one of the 
brightest ornaments of these halls, of his country, 
and our of common nature, had retired from his 
seat in the Senate, perhaps forever, to assume a 
statien of still higher importance, and of still wider 
influence over the future welfare of this land, was 
certainly nota time that most gentlemen would 
have selected for the purpose of interrogating him 
as to any sentiments he might ata former time 
have uttered. He doubted its propriety at any 
time. The inte tories to be put had no con- 
nection with any subject now before the Senate; and 
the practice had never been introduced into our 
American halls of legislation to put int tories 
to Ministers, as was customary in England. But 
if the Senator from Massachusetts had recently in- 
timated any change of opinion in reference to the 
subjects to which the member from Georgia al 
luded, why should that gentleman doubt his sin 
cerity? On what subject had he these doubts? He 
standing in his place, could be a witness for 
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friend from Massachusetts, that, from his first ap- 
pearance in the Senate down to this day of his re- 
gretted resignation, no sentiment had ever been ad- 
vanced by him which was not perfectly catholic, 
and which did not regard as much the rights of the 
South and the great interests of the West as those 
of any other portion of the Union: on the contrary, 
he had ever been ready alike to defend and main- 
tain, in the most determined manner, the rights of 
every quarter of the country. He had on all occa- 
sions declared it as his sentiment, that the Consti- 
tation of the United States conferred upon Congress 
no power, directly or indirectly, to touch the sub- 
ject to which he presumed the Senator alluded, 
certainly not beyond the limits of the District; and 
even within the District, although he might be of 
opinion that the mere abstract power did exist, yet 
he believed as strongly that it would be inexpe- 
dient to exercise it. On what subject, then, did the 
South want guarantees as to his course in a higher 
and more extended sphere of action? His eleva- 
tion to that station was an homage richly due to 
him for services and talents unreservedly devoted 
to the service of the country for twenty or twenty- 
five years past. And the present was the first and 
only proof which he had ever received of the due 
estimation of those services by the offer of any 
cflice under the Federal Government; and he would 
here publicly express his full and entire coviction 
that there was no subject in regard to which the 
South need indulge apprehension in consequence of 
his elevation. 

Mr. CUTHBERT said that the Senator from 
Kentucky had made a great deal outof his brief 
address to the Senate, having spoken of itas though 
he had pursued a course which was a subject of 
poignant regret—as if he had been guilty of some 
gross violation of decorum—some unpardonable 
outrage cn public feeling; but he was not be im- 
posed upon by any such affectation. 

Mr. CLAY. I call that Senator to order; he can- 
not be permitted to use such language in app'ica- 
tion to me. 

Mr. CUTHBERT here made some explanation, 
unintelligible to the reporter, but which ended with 
the expression, Well, then, we now understand 
eachother. The Senator says that his friend from 
Massachusetts is a Senator of distinguished abili- 
ties. I acknowledge it. That those abilities have 
long and often been exerted here. I acknowledge 
it. That his opinion is of high authority. I ac- 
knowledge it. Butif heentertains the most he- 
retical and abominable opinion in relation to a 
subject which is of the deepest interest toa large 
portion of this country, am I not to dare to demand 
frem him an explanation? That I must not dare 
to speak of a subject of this importance, because it 
does not comport with the Senator’s notions of de- 
corum! Can any man listen to this with patience? 
That the rights ofthe whole people are to be put in 
the scales with the Senator’s ideas of delicacy and 
decorum? I laughatit. I spurnat it. The inte- 
rests of my constituents shall be defended by me 
on all occasions—by God they shall. The gentle- 
man does not understand to a scruple ora drachm 
the heresies which have been maintained by his 
friend; not always, by the by, his friend, if I rightly 
remember. The laurels of the honorable Senator 
from Kentecky were won by his gailant support 
of the late war. It was the glory of his eloquence, 
the fire and splendor of his genius, which inspired 
the hearts of his countrymen with an undying de- 
termination to resist oppression. For thathe was 
honored then—for that he is honored now—and for 
that he ever will be honored. Where his friend 
stood on that occasion, I need not say. But what 
is this deetrine put forth by the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, and in regard to which I wish to inter- 
rogate him? It is proved by a document of the 
very highest authority. I regret I have it not now 
to produce, but I shall have it, and will produce it. 
He there asserts it as indisputable that Congress 
may pass laws to prevent the transfer of slaves 
from one State or Territory to another! 

Mr. PRESTON was understood to say that, 
without recognising the right of any Senator to in- 

him asto the sentiments of.an absent 

and disclaiming any intention tomake an 

answer for one so abundantly capable of answer- 
% 








ing for himself, as was the honorable Senator from 
Massachusetts, he would say that the circumstance 
which he understood to be alluded to by the Sena- 
tor frem Georgia was one in which he had himself 
had some participation. He had been precent at 
the time when that honorable Senator made the 
declarations having relation to the interests of the 


South, of which the Senator from Georgia com- | 
plained, and those declarations were, to his (Mr. | 
Preston’s) mind, satisfactory. The doctrines then | 
advanced were such ashe, as a Southern man, | 
felt authorized to sanction, to approve, and, insome | 


sort, to endorse. He did approve, and did endorse 
them. The explanations of the Senator from Mas- 
Sachusetts were made at Alexandria, in the presence 
of many thousands of Southern gentlemen, and 
they were entirely satisfied. His opinions were 
there avowed openly, and he told the assembly that 


| they should hear of them again; and those very 
| same sentiments, ipsissimis verbis, 


were echoed 
among the mountains of New Hampshire, were re- 
verberated along the indented shores of Massachu- 
setts, were prociaimed on the banks of the Hudson, 
and again put forth in the clearest and most de- 
cisive language from the Capitol at Richmond. As 
a patriot and a Southern man, he (Mr. Preston) 
had heard them with great pleasure. Whether 
they were the result of any change in sentiment— 
whether they were the product of any new light, 
he neither asked nor cared, but hailed them with 
delight as proceeding from sucha man. Whether 
new or ol® if they were Mr. Wenster’s sentiments 
now, as he could not doubt they were, he was sure 
the Senator from Georgia must rejoice with him, 
both that they were entertained and had been thus 
expressed. 

Mr. RIVES obtained the floor, but yielded it at 
the earnest request «f 
Mr. CUTHBERT, who said that he had charged 
these heresies, of which he complained, openly on 
this floor, upoa the Senator from Massachusetts 
some years ago, when the position of that genile- 
man was not so importantas it had now become, and 
the Senator from Virginia at that time joined him 
in pressing for an explanation from the Senator 
from Massachusetts. 

Mr. RIVES said ke should like to know what 
was the purpose of the Senator from Georgia in 
thus pressing this subjeet of inquiry? What was 
his object? 

Mr. CUTHBERT saidhe would explain. He 
then repeated the declaration that, when pressing 
the charge of these opinions on the Senator from 
Massachusetts, the Senator from Virginia had 
united with him, and had expressed to the Senator 
from Massachusetts his strong disapprobation of 
those opinions. 

Mr. RIVES said that the gentleman from Geor- 
gia was certainly mistaken. He had a perfect re- 
collection of the leading circumstances, and did not 
join the gentleman from Georgia, on that occasion, 
in charging the Senator from Massachusetts with 
having promulgated the obnoxious opinion that it 
was competent for Congress to prohibit the trans- 
portation of slaves from one S'ate to another for 
sale. He bad had no information on the subject. 
Allhe had heard was from the gentleman from 
Georgia himself. That Senator had asserted that 
the Senator from Massachusetts had, in some docu- 
ment adopted by a public meeting in Boston, ad- 
vanced such sentiments, and this was all that he 
knew about it. When thatgentleman charged the 
fact on Mr. Wesster, and pressed for an explana. 
tion, he (Mr. Rives) had been anxious to hear what 
reply would be made, bat did not join the Senator 
in making the charge. 

Mr. CUTHBERT. I did not allege that the 
Senator from Virginia made the charge on his own 
knewledge, but I say, andI wiil ever repeat, that 
the Senator from Virginia did, with earnestness 
and with great ability, press that charge on the Se- 
nator from Massachusetts, who, in hisreply, avowed 
the doctrine, and maintained and defended it on 
the constitutional power of Congress to regulate 
commerce between the States. I repeat, that the 
Senator from Virginia did enter into that debate, 
although I admit that he obtained the facis 
from me. 


«Mr. RIVES. I hadrisento perform an act of 





———— 


justice to the Senator from Massachusetts and to 
myself, when I yielded the floor to the gentleman 
from Georgia. And what is the result of the state- 
ment he has made? Does it sustain his assertion 
that I pressed the Senator from Massachusetts for 
an answer to his inquiry? 

Mr. CUTHBERT. I begthe Senator—! beg 
the Senator to do me justice. WhatlI said was, 
that the gentleman from Virginia did press on the 
Senator from Massachusetts the incorrectness of 
those opinions, supposing him to entertain them. 

Mr. RIVES. Then the whole question, as be- 
tween the Senator from Georgia and myself, is im- 
material. I have not so minute a recollection of 
all the circumstances as to be able torecall every 
individaal thing which passed; but, fortunately for 
the Senator from Georgia and myself, we did not 
speak toempty benches. There must have been 
others who heard and who remember what passed. 
I recol!ect having participated in a very interesting 
debate, to which the Senator from Massachusetts 
and other members of this body were parties,-on 
different topics connected with Southern rights. 
On this occasion I remember it was alleged by the 
Senator from Georgia that the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts had advanced the doctrine that it was 
competent for Congress to prohibit the transporta- 
tion of slaves from one State to another for sale, 
and that he appealed to him to say whether he had 
or nots but he did not recollect whether the Senator 
from Massachusetts had admitted or denied having 
done so. 

Mr. CUTHBERT. No, no; he did not deny it. 

Mr. RIVES. Let not the Senator from Georgia 
involve me when he comes forward te make 
charges against a gentleman who is not .here pre- 
sent te defend himself; but, if he advances a 
charge, and its trath is denied, then the burden of 
proof certainly lies on him. 

Mr. CUTHBERT. I can prove it, and I will. 

Mr. RiVES. 1 protest against the gentieman’s 
drawing me in to support his accusation in a mat- 
ter of which I have no knowledge. Now do IL 
feel it to be due to the eminent public man who has 
just dissolved his connexion with this body, and 
who has been arraigned for his opinions by the Se- 

nator from Georgia in a manner which, to say the 
least, is rather ill-timed and unprecedented, to state 
what have been the declarations of his opinions, 
on these same questions, within my own hearing, 
ata very recent period. With that distinguished 
gentleman I have differed, and still differ, on some 
important questions of public policy. But these 
ditferences have never prevented me from feeling 
that his presence here was one of the proudest or- 
naments of this Hall, and that his withdrawal from 
it will leave an intellectual void which generations 
must pass away,in the ordinary course of Provi- 
dence to men, before we shall see it filled with his 
like again. His talents and his reputation are the 
common property of his country, and for one I 
have ever looked upon them with pride as an 
American citizen. If my honorable friend from 
Georgia—— 

Mr.CUTHBERT. [hope the Senator will drop 
the expression “friend.” 

Mr. RIVES. Most cheerfully, if he says so. Ifthe 
Senator from Georgia, then, had looked as iaquisi- 
tively into the evidence of the opinions of the Se- 
pator from Massachusetts on this important and 
delicate topic, which bas been given to the world 
during the last four or five months, as he seems to 
have done into those supposed to have been utter- 
ed by him twenty-odd years ago in a town meeting 
of Boston, he would have seen what he has said 
under circumstances of the most solemn and im- 
posing character. At the city of Richmond, in the 
month of October last, on the sacred portico of the 
Capitol of Virginia, before an assemblage of ten 
thousand of her freemen—beneath the light of an 
October sun—in the face of Heaven—he declared, 
ia the most solemn manner, under all the responsi- 
bilities of his character and his station, that it was 
his weli-setiled and unchangeable opinion that 
there is no power, direct or indirect, in Congress or 
the General Government, to interfere, in any man~ 
ner whatever, in the slightest degree, with the sub- 
ject of slavery or the institutions of the South. A 
declaration so broad, so complete, so unequivocal, 
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s0 emphatic, proceeding from such a man, in such 
a presence, could not but make a profound impres- 
sion. These memorable words are on record. 
They were taken down at the time, and they have 
been given to the world under the revision of the 
Senator from Massachusetis himself. Here, then, 
is the authentic and recorded evidence of the deli- 
berate and final opinions of that distinguished gen- 
tleman on the whole of this delicate subject; and 
it is but an act of common justice that he should 
be tried and judged by them. Let the Senator from 
Georgia prosecute his inguiries, by referring to 
these recent and authentic proofs of the sentiments 
of the distinguished citizen of Massachusetts; and, 
if they should fail to satisfy him, he will have this 
farther consolation, that, though that gentleman is 
removed from this theatre of his public labors, he 
will not be beyond the reach of any legitimate in- 
quiries in that higher post of duty and responsibi- 
lity, his accession to which has been hailed, as the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Cray] bas just re- 
marked, by the general voice of the country. He 
will be happy, I doubt not, to answer any inquiries 
which may be conveyed to him, in courteous and 
proper terms, from an unprejudiced source. My 
only regret is, that he is not now here to answer the 
arraignment of the Senator from Georgia, face to 
face. 

Mr. CUTHBERT. None can regret it more than 
J; no man regrets it one ten-thousandtb partas much. 
I tell the Senator that I have been seeking for the 
document on which I base my inquiry. Does the 
Senator believe me, or must I prove it? I repeat 
the assurance, that I have been waiting for that 
document, and that only. But Iam not sorry for 
what has o¢curred. It pleasesme, Lam glad. I 
am glad the attention of the country has been fixed 
npon the fact; it cannot now escape investigation. 
It will now he seen what has been said of my 
much-injured State—a State I love with burning 
affection. Ihug her to my heart in proportion as 
she is assailed and assaulted from abroad. 

I say, then, thatat a public meeting held in the 
city of Boston, on the subject of slavery, and fora 
purpose which the South cannot approve, accm- 
mittee was appointed to bringin a report. The 
geutleman from Massachusetts was chairman of 
that meeting; and one o/ the resolutions reported by 
the committee was in nearly the very words uttered 
by him on this floor. I would have called on him 
for an explanation before now, but I wished first 
to procure the document, that I might be sure I was 
right. Tt shall yet be produced; andI say again, 
that Iam glad the eyesof the country, the eyes 
of the whole world, have been turned to this pro- 
ceeding, and to the heretical opinion advanced by 
the Senator from Massachusetts, Two or three 
years since, that Senator carefully investigated the 
subject of slavery, and in this document he declares 
it as his opmmicn that !Congress has the consti- 
tutional authority to prevent the transportation of 
slaves from one State to another. It is a case 
made out; the proof shall be adduced, and it is of 
itself sufficient to excite the suspicion of the South. 
The opinion bas been spread abroad, and it has 
every where been quoted on his authority. 

Now, if the Senator bas changed his opinion, is 


he not bound to retract thisexpression of it? If he has 


formerly expressed an opinion which he now knows 
to be false and unsound; if he knows, at the same 
time, that that opinion, as his, has gained currency, 
and that it furnishes the very form in which the 
war is carried on against us, and if, under these 
circumstances, he refuses to do justice to the South, 
what must be his moral structure? The opinion 
gains authority in his own State, and it is promul- 
gated abroad as an opinion supported by his authv- 
rity. If he knows this, and does not contradict it, 
he re-affirms it. And am I then to be told that the 
certain vague and general expressions used by him 
on the steps of the Capitol of Virginia avail to can- 
cel all this? The cancer is spreading, it approach- 
es the vital parts, the patient isin danger, and 
then we are told that there is some panacea or 
quack medicine which has been vended for the 
cure of the disease. A Senatorfrom South Caro- 
lina put the document in my hands at the last ses- 
sion. I thought at that time of bringing up the 
Senator before the people, but the document es- 
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caped me, and I have sought it since, with the ex- 
press intention to make that use of it. I say that 
the Senator from Massachusetts has set up doc- 
trines which throw open all the South to her ene- 
mies, which leave us no barrier for our defence, 
and with nothing to prevent the sea from rushing 
in to overwhelm us. The mischief has been done: 
it has been done by the expression of that opinion: 
it must be retracted: forgiveness must be asked 
from a much injured people: there must be repen- 
tance, add not only repentance, but reform. The 
Senator must not profess to repent, and still retain 
the emoluments of sin. He must not retain popu- 
larity atthe North for one opinion, and tell the 
South that he has changed it, and holds another. 
I say again that I rejoice that the attention of the 
world has been called to this debate. The Senator 
has been pledged by his friend to answer. If he 
shall answer and retract the opinion, then his au- 
thority, in the degree in which it will now prevail, 
and that is but a poor degree, will atone for the 
mischief he has done. If he does all he possibly 
can to counteract its influence, then he will stand 
somewhat better before our people than he now 
does; but if he shall nct—we know our enemies. 





Mownpay, March 1. 

Mr. CUTHBERT rose and said: Last week, on 
the resignation of the Senator from Massachusetts, 
some remarks were made by him, in the course of 
which he pledged himself to prove certain points 
by a document which he would prodtce. The 
only essential points to which he alluded, were 
these two: that the Senatar from Massachusetts 
had expressed and advocated this doctrine in certain 
resolutions in a memorial, that Congress had full 
power to prohibit the slave trade between the 
States; and next, that many years after the expres- 
sion of this opinion, the Legislature of Massachu- 
set's, in the course of its action on the subject of 
slavery, quoted the same doctrines formerly ad- 
vanced by the Senator from Massachusetts, and 
had maintained them. His course on this occasion 
was simply to produse the document which he had 
promised to produce, and leave the thing with the 
Senate, as the period of the session, and the state of 
their business, would prevent him from desiring that 
any thing more should be said. 

Mr. PHELPS rose to a point of order. He in- 
quired what business ihere was before the Senate— 
at present there was nothing before them for the 
action of the house. 

Mr. CUTHBERT hoped the Senator from YVer- 
mont would not iasist upon bis poini of order. He 
(Mr. Curnpert) stood before the country pledged 
to do what he now desired to do; and he inquired 
whether the Senator from Vermont would not per- 
mit him to put himseif in a proper position before 
the country? 

The PRESIDENT said the Chair was always 
disposed to extend courtesy and liberality to Sena- 
tors, when it was desired to make any explanation, 
or when a Senator wished on any subject to set 
himself right, as in the present case. He under- 
stood the Senator from Georgia to appeal to the 
courtesy of the Senate. Perhaps, according to strict 
rule, the Senator had no right to enter inte any dis- 
cussion, unless there was some specific question 
before the Senate; but it was the courtesy of the 
Senate that was now appealed to, whether he should 
proceed or not; and it had been usual to extend 
courtesy in such cases. 

Mr. KING said he was fully aware that there 
was no rule of order to justify this discussion. For 
his part, he had been anxious and very willing that 
it should have been arrested at an early period; but 
it was not arrested. In the course of that diseus- 
sion, his honorable friend [Mr. Curnserr] made 
certain statements—those statements were ques- 
tioned—they were not directly denied, but they 
were questioned; and had there ever been an in- 
stance of an honorable Senator—when he had 
made statements which were questioned by any 
Senator—not being permitted, at a subsequent day, 
to come forward and make an explanation? There 
never had been such an instance. Was it said 
there was no rule of order to justify it? Why, did 
they not allow Senators to get up and speak by the 
hour, who concluded with a motion? and had those 
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honorable Senators been called to order before an 
motion was before the Senate? No: for they sup. 
posed that a proper self-respect, and a due regard 
to public opinion, would prevent Senators proceed. 
ing irregularly; and therefore they had not checked 
them by any rule of order, when making explana- 
tions. They enforced rules to facilitate business; 
but when a Senator wished to put himself right, 
was he to be checked? The Senator from Georgia 
held a position, then, which demanded from that 
body that he should be permitted to explain. 

Mr. PRESTON hoped the point of order wouk| 
be withdrawn. It was the uniform practice of the 
Senate to permit a Senator to make an explanation, 
when it was thought necessary. 

The PRESIDENT said, under the circumstances 
of the case, he should feel bound to put the ques- 
tion to the Senate, “‘Shail the Senator from Georgia 
be permitted to proceed?” 

Mr. PHELPS said, perhaps an apology was due 
from him to the Senate; and he begged to say to the 
Senator from Georgia that he was not aware that 
that Senator was implicated in consequence of any 
thing which had been said ona former occasion. 
He (Mr. Puetps) could only say, by way of apo- 
logy, that he was absent from the Senate on that 
occasion during part of the discussion; he came in 
while the discussion was going on, and he found, to 
his regret, the Senate engaged in a discussion in 
relation to the opinions of an honorable Senator, 
which, it struck him, was entirely irrelevant; nor 
could he discover now how a discussion respecting 
the opinions of any gentleman, who may have been 
honored with a seat here, could be relevant, when 
those opinions involved nothing for the action of 
the Senate. When, therefore, he found that the 
discussion was to be renewed, be felt it to be his 
duty, as a member of that body, to interfere and to 
interrupt, if pussible, a discussion tending to no 
result. With respect to the individual opinions of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, if they were of 
any consequence any where, it was out of doors; 
yet if he had supposed that the honorable Senator 
from Georgia had felt that be was implicated in 
consequence of any thing that had transpired there 
ona previous day, and that he felt it necessary to 
have an opportunity to set himself right, he ¢Mr. 
Puetps) would not have interfered. Having said 
this much, he might be permitted to add, if the ho- 
norable Senator conceived now that it was neces- 
sary that he should be heard on this floor, he (Mr. 
Puevps) would most cheerfully withdraw his point 
of order; but, at this late period of the session, it 
did appear to him that the discussion should be con- 
fined to some reasonable limits. 

Mr. CUTHBERT said the expression used did 
not convey his views: he did not feel himself “im- 
plicated;” but, in the presence of the country, he 
had made certain statements which had been ques- 
tioned; he then promised to furnish the proofs on 
which his statements were based, and he now called 
upon the Senate,as a matter of justice, to give 
him the opportunity to farnish his justification. 

The PRESIDENT. There appears to be a ge- 
neral acquiescence. The Senator will therefore 
proceed. 

Mr. CUTHBERT said he had an extract from 
a report made to the Legislature of Massachu- 
setts by a committee appointed on the subject 
of slavery. This was the paper which he had 
stated he had bad in his hands in 1838; 
the paper from which he first derived his 
information must have been earlier, since this de- 
bate took place in 1837. Whether there had been 
two reports, or whether the first document was not 
a report of the Legislature of Massachusetts, but 
from some other source, he could not say; but, 
passing that by, he begged the Senate to listen to 
the reading of this extract, which proved the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, who had lately left this Hall, 
to have been first named on a committee to prepare 
a memorial or address to Congress, to prohibit the 
slave trade between the States. 

The report of the Massachusetts Legislature, of 
which this was an extract, went further than to 
place the Senator from Massachusetts at the head 
of the committee, for it cited his opinions as those 
of an “‘eminent jurist and great constitutional law- 
yer.” That part of the report, however, had not 
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been copied into the extract. Now there might be 
a question whether this paper was or was not au- 
thentic; to this he could say he had compared it 
with the memorial presented to the other House, 
and be found it exactly to correspond, with the ex- 
ception of one word. He now begged that the 
Clerk might be suffered to read the document. 

The Secretary read it accordingly. 

It purported to bea memorial, drawn up by a 
commitiee of which Mr. Wessrear was a member. 
The memorial expressed the opinion that Congress 
had the power to prohibit the slave trade between 
the States. 

Mr. PRESTON remembered well, some years 
ago, such sentiments as were there expressed being 
attributed to the distinguished Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, now no longer a Senator from that State. 
Whether properly attriouted, he had nothing more 
to rely upon than the common rumor of the news- 
papers of the country. But more recently he had 
been present when declarations were made by the 
gentleman alluded to, which had his hearty appre- 
bation. On that occasion he did not stop to inquire 
what might have been the opinions of that distin- 
guished gentleman on a former occasion; it was 
sufficient for him that they were now thus and thus, 
and it gave him great pleasure then to hear that 
those opinions were to be publicly pronounced. 
They were so pronounced at Alexandria, again in 
Virginia, and again in Vermont. Those declara- 
tions were deliberately made, as he (Mr. Preston) 
happened to know, and with a full sense of the 
solemnity of the declaration and the pledge, made 
for the first time in the presence of a Southern 
community; and he, (Mr. Presron,) as a Southern 
map, should have considered himself recreant to his 
duty if he had not hailec, with his utmost approba- 
tion, declarations from so high a quarter, of the 
correct policy of this country affecting the interests 
of the South. He (Mr. Preston) was not ina 
position to regret to see him come over to Southern 
principles and Southern interests, and he heartily 
rejoiced to hear so powerful a voice advoca’e the 
best and dearest interests of their country. If this 
were a change of opinion in the distinguished 
Senater from Massachusetts, it struck him (Mr. 
Preston) as evidence of 2 change of opinion in 
the Northern country in favor of the South, and 
of ground to hope for future changes, for, for a 
long time past, most unconstitutional doctrines had 
been held in the North which bad atendency to be 
fatal to the United States, but were especially dele- 
terious to the interests of the South, which he re- 
presented; and therefore he hailed, enthusiastically 
hailed the declaration of these opinions with de- 
light. He thought it was a most auspicious event, 
and he was glad that he was there present to bring 
itabout, It may have been a change; he had not 
inquired whether it were so or not, but he had 
marked a progressing change of late years. 
Why, ten years ago gentlemen from the South 
were willing to get up and move the abo- 
lition of slavery in the District of Columbia; 
and gentlemen south of the Potomac, who, he 
knew, were prepared to move then in the District 
of Columbia, would now shrink from it as danger- 
ous and abhorrent to them. Changes were going 
on at which he rejoiced. He especially rejoiced to 
hear the declarations made at Alexandria by such 
a man; he was also rejoiced that the pledge to pro- 
claim the opinions then expressed elsewhere, had 
been redeemed. He then read an extract from 
Mr. Wesster’s Richmond speech, to show the 
opinions which that gentleman now entertained, 
and he added that he felt confident the rights and 
interests of the South might be safely entrusted to 


Mr. CUTHBERT said, after what had been 
said it would be difficult to force him into a dis- 
cussion. There was nothing which had been ut- 
tered by the Senator from South Carolina which 
had not beén anticipated by him in his remarks to 
the Senate last week. The essence of those re- 
marks was perivesy where it was; the remarks 
were general in their nature; the expressions were 
strong and absolute expressions of a specific doc- 
trine; and not only was ittrue that such specific 
doctrines were maintained, but it was also true that 
they were maintained on the sanction and authori- 
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ty of the Senator from Massachusetts. Now, it 
that Senator had infused a virus into the poliucal 
veins, it should be followed by the antidote of his 
great and bigh authority. But what authority 
that man ought to be entitled to, who de- 
clared that the clause of the Constitution 
giving power to regulate trade might be used 
for the prohibition of trade, he (Mr. Curnzerr) 
could not understand. What would be said 
by the citizens of Massachusetts if Congress, under 
the authority to regulate trade, should prevent them 
carrying their manufactures to North Carolina, or 
to Virginia, or Georgia? Why, it would meet 
with their strongest expressions of pity. Well, 
then, if the opinions of this same “eminent jurist, 
this great constitutional lawyer,” had been express- 
ed so absurdly, what was to be thought ot either 
his head or his heart? If the defect were in his 
head, what became of all those great eulogies 
which they had had of him, and of all that lavish- 
ment of praise which they had heard in the course 
of the last week? If in his heart—were they feel- 
ings of which the people whom the Senator from 
South Carolina represented, could approve? But 
let him show the Senate the danger of trusting in 
general declarations. At the time of this debate, 
in 1837, he thought the Senator from South Caroli- 
na would not say the Senator from Massachusetts 
had made any expression of that change of opinion 
which had since been made, yet at that time he ul- 
tered general expressions in relation te the power 
of Congress to act on the States, as strong as the 
English language could afford. At that time, as 
reported in Gales and Seaton’s Register of Debates— 

“Mr. Wessrer said he could not perceive the 
cause of that warmth which had been exhibited Ly 
the Senator from Virginia, (Mr. Rives,] while he 
Was so strenuously exhorting other gentlemen to 
keep cool. That Senator could not express more 
strongly the wantof power in the General Govern- 
ment to interfere with slavery in the Siates than 
Mr. W. had often and always done. © The 
Senator had said, however, that those only were 
interested in this subject who were suffering in 
the immediate presence of the evil. This Mr. W. 
could not but consider asa great mistake. Mr. 
W. though living in a Northern Siate, and a 
State non-slaveholding, felt that evil too, from 
the train of consequences which it inevitably drew 
after it. He had as deep an interest in the peac2 
and the preservation of the Union as the Senater 
from Virginia.” 

When he rose it was simply with the intention 
of laying the document before the Senate which 
had been read, and he had no desire to prolong the 
discussion respecting the opinions of the Senator 
from Massachusetts: all personal intercourse be- 
tween him and that gentleman had ceased for 
years, as was known to many; for the course of 
that gentleman, it was clear to his mind, was hos- 
tile to the interests of the South. His [Mr. Wes- 
STER’S] great ability no one would dispute, but his 
great ability gave him a more fatal power to work 
mischief. Great talents were given from on high 
to be applied to the good of mankind. Intellect! 
what is it unless connected wiih moral qualities? 
What is it without sympathy with mankind, with- 
out magnanimity, without a deep sense of what is 
due to the people? Heis a mere monster of in- 
tellect who does not join toit moral qualities. 
Whence,then, did the Senator from Kentucky derive 
his topics of praise? Perhaps, however, this was 
to cease. 

Mr. CLAY hoped the Senator from Georgia 
would go on if he had anything to say respecting 
him, (Mr. Cray.) 

Mr. CUTHBERT, Well, then, with respect to 
that Senator, it was well known that more than one 
great crisis had taken place in this country. The 
first great crisis was the war wiih Great Britain; 
the next was when the whole country was agitated 
on the subject of the tariff. On the first was there 
any unily of action between the two Senators? (Mr. 
Cray and Mr. Wensrer.] And on the second, 
when it was compromise or civil war, were they 
not equally opposed? Then the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts sternly contended for no compromise. 
Good God! at this crisis of my country thou didst 


Carry her through, and I returned thee my humble 






























thanks. The third great crisis was this matter of 
Abolition, Look at the document presented this 
day and its reproduction by the Legislature of 
Massachusetis, and at the whole course of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, which he had pur- 
sued in this Hall. As he had before said, God 
had given to certain individuals great talents, but 
for them he would demand an account hereafter. 
Oh, then, my God! how happy would the Senator 
from Massachusetts have been if he had koown 
how. to improve them! He should have had firm- 
ness enough to have said, Oh, my countrymen you 
have been misled! Ob, my countrymen, if you 
ever reposed confidence in my judgment and my 
eounse!, abstain from this fatal course! 

Mr. CLAY regretied extremely to have been 
called out in the manner in whieh he had been by 
the Senator who had just resumed his seat. He 
thought with the Senator from Vermont, that this 
debate was wholly irregular; nor was there any 
necessity to create an occasion for that exhibition of 
proof which had been made by the Senator from 
Georgia, for ina few days the nomination of the 
late Senator from Massachusetts, toa high office, 
would be before the Senate, and then the Senator 
from Georgia might have presented them to the 
Senate. But since there had been an indulgence 
granted by the presiding officer to the Senator from 
Georgia, and as he had thought proper to allude to 
certain differences of opinion between the late 
Senator from Massachuseits and himself, (Mr. 
Cray) he asked the indulgence of the Sena'e while 
he made a few observations in reply. No error 
could be greater than to judge of human nature by 
a single quality, ora single opinion. If there must 
be a coincidence of opinion, both abstract and 
practical, between any two men before they were 
brought together— 

Mr. CUTHBERT made some observation which 
was not distinetly heard. 

Mr. CLAY. I will not be interrupted. 

Mr. CUTHBERT again attempted to be heard. 

Mr. CLAY continued, with some warmth. I 
will not, I cannot, be interrupted. I will not per- 
mit an interruption. The practice is much too 
commen; it is not parliamentary; it is too much 
tolerated in another place in this Capitol, and I 
trust it will not be continued here. He then re- 
sumed his remarks, and observed that no error 
could be greater than to select a single opinion of 
any being, whereby to judge of his whole charac- 
ter or of his fitness for office. But: what was. the 
accusation brought by the Senator from Georgia? 
Why, there was a provision in the Constitution of 
the United States, that Congress shall have power 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations and 
among the several States, and with the Indian 
tribes. There was another, which provided that 
there should be no prohibition of the importation 
of certain persons therein described, prior to 1808. 
It appeared that both had remained to this day 
unacted upon, except that relating to the foreign 
slave trade. Now, a reference was made by the 
Senator from Georgia to the opinions of the Senator 
from Massachusetts in connection with these pro- 
visions. That which gives power to regulate 
commerce was one about Swhich there was a great 
diversity of opinion. His (Mr. Cray’s) opinion 
was, and he had recently taken occasion to express 
it, that the power to regulate did not imply prohi- 
bilion, but the removal of obstacles. But suppose 
it was a case perfectly clear, in which the Senator 
from Massachusetts was wrong, was he to be 
judged by a single error of opinion? With whom, 
at this moment, wa» the Senator from Georgia 
acting? The distinguished Senator from South 
Carolina, [Mr. Catnoun.] Did, then, the Senator 
from Georgia hold to the doctrine of nullification? 

Mr. CUTHBERT. No. 

Mr. CLAY. Did the Senator from South Caro- 
lina and the Senator from Georgia concur on all 
points? He asked the pardon of the Senator from 
South Carolina for thus referring to him; it was 
with no desire to be personal, but for the sake of 

illustration. He again asked if those two Senators 
agreed on all points, whether of policy or practice? 
No: they were to take human character by the 
tout ensemble, by its whole extent, and not by a sin- 
gle feature. Now, to pursue this idea: the honora- 
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ble Senator from Georgia reminded him that on 


three great occasions, according to bis [Mr. Cura- 
BERT's] Opinion, which have occurred in the history 
of this country, the Senator from Massachusetts 
and himself (Mr. Cray) have differed. Well, 
what were they? The first was the late war with 
Great Britain, and it was very true that the Senator 
from Massachusetis then differed from him, (Mr. 
Cray.) He thought that Senator was then wrong; 
he (Mr. Cray) thought the interest, the honor, and 
the character of the country demanded that war. 
The Senator from Massachusetts thought other- 
wise; and the Senator from Georgia (Mr. Cura- 
BERT] was with him, (Mr. Cray.) But he would 
tell them there was another war, infinitely more 
disastrous to the country; and in that war where 
stood the Senator from Gecrgia and his gallant 
friend from Mastachusetts? He alluded to that 
domestic war, which from the inmost recesses of 
his soul he abhorred, which was commenced under 
the command of Andrew Jackson, against the 
liberties of this country. Where stood the Senator 
from Georgia then? Why, the Senator from Geor- 
gia fought against him (Mr. Cray) and his friends 
until the country stood redeemed from the dangers 
with which it was threatened. And where was 
his friend from Massachusetts? Why, in the 
midst of the fizht, battling for the liberties of the 
people until the conquest was achieved. Well, 
was he to agree with the Senator from Georgia be- 
cause that Senator agreed with him respecting 
the British war, rather than with the Senator from 
Massachusetts, who disagreed with him (Mr. 
Cray) about that foreign war, but was with him 
in relation to the domestic contest of the last 
twelve years? 

But, again, they were reminded of the case of 
the compromise, and they were told that the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetis was willing to leave the 
country to the possibility of acivil war. But did 
that Senator stand alone on that occasion? Where 
were the Senators from Missouri and New York? 
{Messrs. Benton and Wricut.] Why, they dif- 
fered as much from him (Mr. Ccay) about the 
adoption of the compromise as the Senator from 
Massachusetts ever did. Did the Senator from 
Georgia find it difficult then to co-operate with the 
Senators from Missouri and New York? No; he 
was heart and glove—he was heart and hand with 
them in all their measures. Well, the third crisis 
in which the Senator from Georgia said he (Mr. 
Cray) and the Senator from Massachusetts differed 
was about Abolition. He could only repeat here 
what he had before declared, as far as he knew 
and believed, that the opinions of the Senator from 
Massachusetts were just as much adverse to Aboli- 
tion as the epinions of the Senator from Georgia 
himself were adverse to Abolition. That there 
were dangers impending over this Republic, and 
would continue over it, they must disregard all the 
lessons of experience and of history if they did not 
believe. But Jet him tell them what was the great- 
est danger which threatened this coun'ry in refer- 
ence to the delicate subject to which the Senator 
from Georgia had referred. It was in ulraism. 
It was in the ultraism of the South on the one 
hand—of a small portion of the South on the one 
hand, and the uliraism of Abolition on the other 
The course of safety lay in a moderate, firm, reso- 
lute determination to maintain the rights of the 
South—the just, constitutional rights of the South, 
in their fullest extent, against all attacks, not being 
led off into an extreme by attacks on the one hand, 
or frightened into extremes on the other. He had 
been led off on this subject farther than he had in- 
tended to have gone, or he might have referred to 
another coincidence of opinion of the Senater from 
Georgia and the Senator from Massachusetis, and 
a difference of those Senators from him, (Mr. Cray.) 
He might be mistaken, but he believed the Senator 
from Georgia was a member of the other House in 
1€24, at the passage of the tariff act; and where 
stood the Senator from Massachusetts then? Acting 
by the side of the Senator from Georgia, if he were 
there, and by the side of that Senator’s friends, if 
he were absent, and oppored to him, (Mr. Cray ) 
Why, during the long course of thirteen years he 
had agreed with the Senator from Massachusetis, 
and differed with the Senator from Massachusetis; 





during the same period he had also acreed with the 
Senator from Georgia and differed with the Sena. 
ior from Georgia; and if the Senator from Georgia 
would undertake to calculate ail the coincidences 
of opinion and the differences in that period, he 
would work out a far more difficult problem than 
a friend of his (Mr. Ciay’s) in the other House 
had andertaken, in an attempt to prove that Ver- 
mont, and not Kentucky, was entitled to the honor 
of “the Banner Siate.” 

Mr. CUTHBERT thought it hardly necessary 
to reply to the Senator from Kentecky, or he 
should be drawn to give importance to that which 
was not entitled to so much consideration. The 
honorable Senator’s subsequent remarks were in- 
audible atthe Reporter’s desk, but he was under- 
stood to char«cterize something as ‘faudacious.” 

Mr. CLAY rose and said: I wish to know if the 
Senator applies to me? If he does, I will call him 
to order. 

Mr. CUTHBERT continued. The Senator from 
Kentucky was himself in the habit of using very 
provoking language to others. Now let them con- 
sult nothing bat the public good, instead of con- 
sulting nothing but the excitement of factions; and 
when the Senator from Kentucky learned proper 
courtesies towards his opponents, he should meet 
with nothing but courtesy from him, (Mr. Curna- 
BERT,) and not till then. 

After some further remarks by Mr. Cursperrt 
and Mr. Rives, 

Mr. WALKER spoke at some length, being 
drawn into the debate by the allusions of honorable 
Senat@#s to the Mississippi case then pending in the 
Supreme Court, into the merits of which he entered 
with some minuteness. 

After a few observations from Messrs. PRES- 
TON, CLAY, CUTHBERT, and BUCHANAN, 

Mr. WRIGHT appealed to the Senate whether 
they would not take up the appropriation bills 
which were ready to be passed; for that purpose he 
would suggest that the Senate should take a recess, 
and meet again at 5 o’clock. 

This was agreed to; and the Senate then adjourr- 
ed until 5 o’elock, 





TREASURY NOTE BILL. 


SPEECH OF MR. VANDERPOEL, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In the House of Representatives, Monday, February 1, 


1841.—In Committee of the Whole on the Trea- 
sury note bill. 


Mr. VANDERPOEL said, he did not propose 
to take a part in the discussion of the biil under 
consideration from any apprehension that it would 
not pats. He was very sure, if the time should 
ever come when we could get a vote upon it, it 
would pass, and that, too, by a most decided majo- 
rity. Atthe same time, it seemed to be regarded 
by one side of the House as furnishing a fit occa- 
sion for keeping up a constant fire upon an out- 
going Administration. His connection with the 
commiltee that reported the bill, and not a disposi- 
tion to inflict a long speech on this committee, tempt- 
ed him to invoke enough of its time and attention 
to enable him to answer a few of what he deemed 
the unfounded statements and wild spsculations of 
some of the gentlemen who bad already addressed 
the committee. 

Complaints loud and deep had been uttered 
against the Secretary of the Treasury, because he 
had not given seasonable and mere explicit warn- 
ing in his annual reports of his intention to apply 
to us for leave to issue Treasury notes. The gen- 
tleman from Maine (Mr. Evans] had more than in- 
sinuated that these annual reports had wsually pre- 
sented a most fair and flattering state of things, since 
a resort to Treasury notes for relief had been 
fashionable, because they were printed by thousands, 
culated through the whole of this extended coun- 
iry, and read by every inquiring citizen; and that, 
after the session was well advanced, and not till 
then, would the Secretary intimate the probability 
of his requiring relief. This was net only im- 
peaching the action, but the motives, if not the ve- 
racity, of the Secretary; and Mr. V. thought that 
common justice required that gentlemen should be 
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trovertibly founded in truth before they ventured 
to make them. He had, last year, when a Similar 
bill was under censideration, showed the injustice 
of a similar charge, by reading a few paragraphs 
from the annual report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury; and justice to that faithful officer re. 
quired hum to eall to the recollection of the honc. 
rable member, who bad now accused the Secretary 
of this sort of disingenuousness, a few passages of 
the Secretary’s annual report. 

In pageten of the document to which he had 
just referred, the Secretary uses the following very 
explicit language: 

“It will be observed, however, that though, under either ot 
these arrangements, enough might be obtained Within the whole 
of 1841, for the objects contemplated, yet not a due or suff- 
cient proportion in the first quarters, because, by that time 
alljthe measures are not likely togo into full operation, nor much 
of the anticipated increase to happen in the actual receipts ot 
duties under existing laws. Unusually heavy expenses wil 
also fall onthat quarter inthe next year. In addition toa ful! 
portion of most vf the current expenses, and the whole of the 
pension payments for the first half of the year, and one-third 
ofamillion or more for all the annual fishing bounties, there 
will be imposed onit most of the charges for the whole year 
cennected with the session of Congress and private bills, as well 
as large payments for taking the census, and forthe first in- 
stalment of the debt of this district; several of them as early 
even as the first day of January. ; 

“From these circumstances, and the consideration that all 
which is due from the banks -_ not be then paid, and that the 
balance in the Treasury, under the policy adopted by Congress 
of late years will, of necessity, be small, while the fluctuations 
and inequalities are very great between the receipts and expen- 
ditures in different portions of the year, to which we are con. 
stantly exposed from causes that have, on former occasions, 
been explained at length, it must be obvious that entire safety 
requires a condiiional power to be seasonably conferred on the 
Executive to obtain, at any time within 1841, such subsidiar 
means as may be needed fora few months, and as may be suffi 
cient toenable the Treasury punctually to discharge, during 
that year, all the liabilitiesimposed by Congress.’’ 

Now Mr. V. appealed to those gentlemen who 
had been so. ready to charge the Secretary of the 
Treasury with a want of candor, whether they had 


sustained the charge. He tells you, in language 


. as expl'cit as he could well employ, that safety re- 


quires a conditional power to be not only conferred, 
but “seasonably” conferred on the Executive, to 
obtain such subsidiary means as nay be sufficient 
to enable the Treasury punctually to discharge all 
the liabilities imposed upon it by Congress. What 
more emphatic notification do you require of his 
apprehended wants—of the necessity of your sea- 
sonable interposition to secure the means necessary 
to discharge with punctuality and fidelity all 
the liabilities of the Government? Do you 
want him to “hit the bird in the, eye,” in the 
suggestion of a remedy? to tell you in so 
many words, that he will want Treasury 
notes} Now he has not said enough to suit you; 
but had he told you that ‘Treasury notes” were the 
proper remedy, he would have said entirely too 
much. Then would we have seen gentlemen bris- 
tle up, and repel with most terrific indignation, 
such an impudent specimen of Executive dictation. 
Then would they have said, anid with much pro- 
priety, too, that it was enough for the Secretary to 
tell us that the disease existed, and that it was the 
sole province of our wisdom to determine what was 
the appropriate remedy; but now, it suited their pur- 
pose to say that the mere annunciation, in plain 
language, of the wants of the Treasury, was not 
enough; that the Secretary ought to have gone one 
step farther, and told us what was the suitable re- 
medy. To satisfy gentlemen, then, seemed to be 
out of the question. If the Secretary go to the 
very verge of his constitutional duty, he does not 
go far enough; and if he should step one inch over 
it, and presume to entrench upon our high prero- 
gatives, then is he guilty of impertinence and usur- 
pation, highly derogatory to our rights and dignity. 

It had been said that the friends of the outgoing 
Administration seemed actuated by a niggardly 
spirit in regard to the amount of sustenance and 
support which they proposed to measure out to 
their successors. He was sure our adversaries did 
us injustice, in entertaining this supposition. 
We know too well the men who are soon to be in 
the ascendant; how hungry they are; how impa- 
tient fer the spoils, to have it in our hearts to mea- 
sure out to them a stinted allowance. It is our 
purpose, before we deliver the assets over to our suc- 
cessors, to fill the crib reasonably full; but whether 
any reasonable portion of liberality would suffice 
to fill it full enough to satisfy all the lean, lank, 
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hungry, spoils-renouncing patriots who intended to 
fatten upon public bounty, must be a matter of 
deubt to all, who see how extravagant are the 
hopes, and how numerous the army which is rush- 
ing to the manger. At the same time that we 
should be willing to make the incoming Adminis- 
tration a liberal allowance for its sustenance and 
support, it should not be done with such liberality 
as would be -. to conduce to extravagance and 
prodigality. hen young men come into the pos- 
session of their estates, it were always well for 
them to be at first restricted in their power tospend 
and squander. The fact of having, all at once, 
too much money under their control, oftentimes 
leads them into extravagances and vices, from 
which a more judicious and restricted allowance 
would save them. Mauch additional weight to the 
natural force of this latter consideration was added 
by the fact, that the past habits and well known 
principles of those who were soon to assume the 
administration of the Government, afforded no very 
satisfactory pledge that public economy stood very 
high in their catalogue of virtues. Is not this evi- 
dent from the burden of the song of the cham- 
ions of the new Administration, who have 
addressed the committee; from the vigorous 
and most unnatural effort they have made to 
prove, in the very teeth of all authentic evidence, 
that there is already a public debt of many 
millions of dollars, for which immediate and per- 
manent provision should be made? To prove this 
seemed to be the primary object of the three gentie- 
men Neckars of the House, [Messrs. Bannarp, 
Bett and Evans.) But what was quite amusing 
to him was, to behold in these honorable members 
such a complete harmony of purpose—such an 
identity of object, and at the same time, such a 
striking discrepancy in the mode and means of at- 
taining theiread. His honorable colleague, [Mr. 
BaknakD] who seemed rather bolder in figures and 
calculations than either of his distinguished coadju- 
tors, had cyphered up, to his own entire apparent 
satisfaction, a debt of forty millions of dollars! 
The other two gentlemen had been a little more 
modest, but the roads they travelled, to reach the 
object for which they started, were as dissimilar as 
were generally the ways of travellers who, in the 
faluess of their own self sufficiency, chose to repu- 
diate the guides and landmarks which contro!led 
the direction of the more wise and docile. Before 
the three gentlemen started upon their common 
voyage to discover and fish for a public 
debt, it would have been well for them 
to have compared notes and briefs, agieed 
upon the regions, they should traverse, and 
the direction they would pursue to reach a com- 
mon destination. Then, perhaps, would not faith 
in the existence of the object of discovery have 
been weakened, as it had been on this occasion, by 
discordant accounts of its nature and character on 
the part of the learned navigators who professed 
to have found it. He would, in another part of 
his remarks, present in a more striking manner 
than it was in order here to do, the differences of 
the three honorable gentlemen, who had striven so 
hard on this occasion. From their strained and most 
unuatural effort to invalidate the testimony of the 
fiscal officer of your Government, whose duty it 
was to know whether the nation was or was not 
charged with a heavy. debt, he had sometimes 
thought that they might feel a joy at the discovery 
of a debt, proportioned to the benefits to which 
they supposed it might lead. If so, it was not 
surprising, if they feltan anxiety to demonstrate 
its existence, corresponding with their high esti- 
mate of its utility. 

Mr. V. said he was sure that at least two 
of the gentlemen who had preceded him in 
this debate, [Messrs. Barnarp and _ Evans} 
were the advocates of a National Bank, a 
high protective tariff, and of a transfer to the 
States of that portion of our revenue which exists 
in our rich public domain; and it would be in ac- 
cordance with a most familiar law of our nature, if 
upon very slight, and to unprejudiced minds, unsa- 
tisfactory evidence, they should be ready to adopt 
the conclusion, that the nation was already stag- 
gering under a heavy debt. It would be according 
to the principle, that our convictions are too apt to 
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run with our wishes. The honorable members 
well know, if they know any thing, that they might 
create as many National Bank chartets as they 
pleased, and they could never get the stock taken 
up without the aid of a national debt; that Con- 
gress must not only create the mould, the charter 
for a bank, but must also furnish the means, the 
metal or liquif' wherewith to fill it. A bank, with 
a capital of between fifty and seventy-five millions 
of dollars, seemed now to be deemed indispensable 
by the bank-adoring party, to which the reins of 
Government were soon to be committed. In the 
absence of a public debt and Government stock, 
where are you going to get the means of filling it up? 
There isnot enough of surplus and unemployed capi- 
alin this country, for so gigantic a purpose; and 
foreign capitalists have had too recent expe- 
rience of the sad effects ef their connection 
with ‘ta Bank ef the United States,” to be willing 
again to commit their fortunes to its care and 
keeping. Our repeated suspensions and revul- 
sions were not very well calculated to inspire con- 
fidence on the partof foreign capitalists in Ameri- 
can invesiments. Can it be believed that they 
wiil investin the stock of a Bank to be managed 
by afew individuals, over whom they have no di- 
rect control, and who may be entire strangers to 
them, when they can purchase your gooil six per 
cent. State stocks ata handsome discount? When 
all this was so palpable to the most superficial ob- 
server, it would not be wonderful if the National 
Bank portion of this House should look upon a 
permanent national debt with sentiments of favor, 
knowing, as they did, that their pet Mammoth 
Regulator could have no other reliable nursing 
mother. 

But, sir, there are other objeets near and dear to 
the hearts of the party which is soon to be in the 
ascendant, to the attainment of which, the imme- 
diate, actual, or seeming existence of a na- 
tional debt was indispensable. The decree 
has already gone forth, from a quarter which 
we are bound to regard as more than semi- 
official, that an extra session of Congress must 
be called. This cannot be done, with any thing 
like grace, without the necessity of providing for 
some pressing financial emergency. The danger of 
war not being imminent enough to justify a call of 
Congress, some other pretence must be fabricated; 
and what is so easy as to question the ability of so 
cumbrous a machine as the Treasury Department 
of this Government to meet its engagements? Col- 
lecting and disbursing between twenty and thirty 
millisns of dollars per year, with so many objects 
of expenditure, which the imagination of ultra 
bankites, tariffites, and distributionists, can increase 
and increase, in proportion to their extravagant e:- 
timate of the requirements of “the public good and 
general welfare,” it would not be extraordinary if 
the heated fancy of gentlemen, so eager to con- 
vince themselves and others that all is not well, 
should discover, to their own entire Satisfaction, 
that this machine is out of gear. The three erudite 
and astute financiers who have filed their articles of 
“impeachment” against the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, no doubt imagine that they have de- 
monstrated this fact, and thus created a fair 
pretext for an extra session. He, Mr. V. had 
already lived long enough to know, that when- 
ever a party movement was resolved upon, it never 
failed for want of a pretext. There was much of 
point and wisdom in the familiar saying, that the 
man “who wanted to kill arabid animal could al- 
ways find a stick.”’ So the politicians who wanted an 
extra session for the purpose of hurrying on mea- 
sares which they feared would lose ground in the 
public mind from postponement and discussion, 
would surely not fail of their purpose for want of 
a reason; and it would be strange, indeed, if that 
reason was not the alleged resuit of the folly or 
wickedness of the past Administration—an inability 
to keep the wheels of Government in motion 
through the year because of financial embarrass- 
ments. Your pretext for an extra session is an im- 
poverished Treasury, which will render it difficult 
to get through the year without additional aid. 
This, said Mr. V. was the pretended, but was not 
the true moving cause of an extra session of Con 
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impatient to wait the natural course of time for 
the execution of those measures (of abominations, 
as he believed,) which they intended to fasten upon 
the country. The Independent Treasury law must 
be instantly repealed, because, if you give it anc- 
ther year’s chanee, fairly to try its operation, all 
your predictions as to its disastrous effects will be 
falsified; the public lands must be divided among 
the States to advance the interests of speculators in 
Siate stocks, credit-system bankrupts, and Eastern 
manufacturers, British capitalisis, and some other 
favored associations, always excepting the people 
at large—the working, unaspiring, quiet, tax pay- 
ing portion of the community; outfits must be pro- 
vided for new missions abroad, or for new minis- 
ters to be appointed instead of old and recalled 
ones, asa reward for partisan service, and as @ 
pledge of the sincerity of yourselves and your chief 
in fulminating such repeated denunciations against 
the odious “spoils system;” and last, though not 
least, a huge National Bank must be chariered 
to complete the subjection of the freeborn people 
of this country to the money power of England 
and America. These are the choice biessings, the 
“measures of relief,’ you now contemplate, and 
which you are too eager to usher into being, to be 
willing to defer their consammation, uatil the peri- 
odical meeting of the National Legislature. A 
special session of Congress must be convened with 
a view to these gigantic measures, Why not deal 
candidly with us, and tell us that these constitute 
the necessity for your called session? Why, still 
farther, persist in your non-committal and hypo- 
critical game—professing one motive, and actuated 
by another; professing one object, and actually 
aiming at another? Why preach to us volumes 
about the condition of the Treasury for the coming 
year, when the wants of the Treasury, real or 
imaginary, constitute the least of all your anx- 
ieties; when your true object is, te hurry 
through measures which you bad not the manliness 
io avow during the canvass which preceded your 
triumph. Mr. V. said that, were he nothing buta 
partisan, and had nothing but the good of party in 
view, he would not deplore an extra session, called, 
as it would be, if called at all, for the purposes 
which he bad alieady indicated. Let the trium- 
phant party meet here during the scorching months 
of June or July, before the exacerbation of feelings 
consequent upon recent disappointment had sub- 
sided, and, his word for it, very few weeks would 
exhibit it in a light which its very few disinterested 
friends would have cause to deplore. Distractions, 
divisions, and heartburnings would be the order of 
the day. We have already heard the rumbling 
echoes which precede the storm. We knew, full 
well knew, that the discordant, heterogeneous ma- 
terials of which this party was composed, fore- 
boded a certain, if not a speedy dissolution. We 
knew that the strict constructionist of the South, 
and the extreme, reckless latitudinarian of the 
North, could not Jong labor together in peace in the 
same vineyard. Though opposite elements may 
have coalesced for a temporary object, we koew 
that the Abolitienist of the North and the slaveholder 
of the South could not long harmoniously jog on to- 
gether in the same pathway; but we hardiy expecied 
such early and deci:ive demonstrations as we have 
already beheld. We were quite confident tbat 
once in possession of the Government, you could 
no longer play a General Mum—mere log cabin 
and hard cider—game; that then you would be 
obliged, not only to show, but to practice your prin- 
ciples; that stripped of your coon-skia covering 
your jarring and incohesive elements would stand 
out in their original and most porientous naked- 
nest; and that soon, very svon after their exposure 
to acheated and a humbugged people, it would 
be our privilege, upon the door of some deserted 
log cabin, erected peradventure by dandies and 
bank bought satellites, to inscribe your epitaph in 
something like the following sentiments: ‘* Here 
stands a memento of bank, hard cider, Whigery of 
1840. Having triumphed by concealing its priaci- 
ples, itexpired the moment necessity led to their 
avowal.” Yes, depend upon ii, gentlemen, 
yours is not to be the privilege of resting upon a bed 
of roses, extra session, or no extra session. Your 
troubles are now just commencing, and from 
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demonstrations already made, as weil as from the 
very elemental principles which compose you, 
it i8 manifest, that you are so rotien as to be 
scarcely capable of preservation till inauguration 
day. For private reasons, he (Mr. V) had de- 
clined, at the late election, being a candidate again 
for Congress. He was sure this determination 
would, at least, deprive him of the opportunity of 
here witnessing many amusing incidents—many 
new and now unexpected somersets. The gentle- 
man from Virginia (Mr. Wisr] had already given 
his party fair warning, that if they attempted to 
push through some of their measures, fidelity to which 
is regarded by its leading members as the criterion of 
the true faith, they would find him “kicking against 
the pricks.” Yes, before the termination of this 
year of our Lord, 1841, the huge majority which 
you have promised yourselves on this floor, will 
manifest too much congeniality with the gentleman 
from Virginia not to render it unavailing for the 
great purposes to which you leok as the fraits of 
your victory. ‘The South cannot consent to fill the 
vacuum occasioned by the abstraction of five mil- 
lions of dollars per year in proceeds of public 
lands, by additional duties to that extent upon 
imports. Your party rode into power by 
false and dec»piive means; and, just as sure as 
that the “wages of sin is death,” so sure is it doom- 
ed to a speedy dissolution. Our oft repeated alle- 
gation, that General Harrison did net make known 
his opinions or his principles during the great can- 
vass that preceded his election, has already been 
more than verified and cenfirmed by his fiiends in 
the debate upon the bill. The gentleman from 
Virginia (Mr. Wisr] underiakes to declare the 
General’s opinions upon great questions, and the 
gentleman from Maryland (Mr. Jenirer] takes 
issue with him, and hazards the conjecture 
that they will prove to be the exact revewse. 
Now, when the General’s most enlightened 
friends, and late most enthusiastic supporters, 
are constantly contending in this way, are we 
not justified in what we have a thousand times 
asserted. 

Mr. V. said it was time that he entered upon a 
more detailed review of the efforts of gentlemen to 
prove the existence of a huge national debt. It 
seemed to be the design of his colleague [Mr. Bar- 
NARD] not only to show the existence of a balance, 
but a most appalling balance, against the Treasury; 
and that, too, agaiast the positive testimony of that 
fiscal officer whose duty it was to know the truth 
on the subject. If multitudinous statements of 
“probable” amounts—if formidable arrays of figures 
rung through a vast variety of changes according to 
the fancy, instead of the facts of gentlemen—if a 
pretty free scope to the imagination in so cold a 
matter as figures be a legitimate agent in the at- 
tempt to obtain a safe result, then it might be that 
his colleague (Mr. Barnarp] had succeeded ia his 
object. But if figures were cold, and somewhat 
dangerous realities in the hands of gentlemen of a 
poetical and imaginative temperament—if the esta- 
blishing the groundlessness or unfairness of some 
of the principal items of a statement were suffi- 
cient to impeach the unsoundness of the whole 
statement, then would he (Mr. V.) be able most 
triumphantly to “impeach” the accuracy of the 
great “‘impeacher” of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
(Mr. Barnarp.] I ask my colleague to stand up 
and take with mea cool, practical, and business- 
like review of his sums and statements, on the 
ground of which he has ventured to impeach a 
faithful officer of the Government. It was but jus- 
tice to his colleague that he should read the state- 
ment which would form the subject of some of his 
criticisms and remarks. The following was a copy 
extracted from the gentleman's speech, as reported, 
evidently by himself: 

Statement of the public debt, regarded us ascertained and 


certain, existing on the lst January, 1341, though the 
amounis may noi be exact. 


Treasury notes outstanding - . - $1,650 000 
Interest whieh will have accrued on them - - 260,000" 
Remains of old funded and certificate debt - - 335,000 
Debts of the cities in the District of Columbia, as- 

sumed by the Government, without interest - 1,500,000 


Amounts required to be invested for Indians and In- 
dian tribes, at Jeast - . . . + 2,680,000 
Principal sums payable to Indians, probably - 1,000,000 


Amount required by law to make good the deficit in 
the Navy Peosiog Fund ss (1,900,000 
Annuities to Indians, (supposed to be $600,000,) part 
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payable in perpetuity and part for terms of years; 
the purchase or value of the whole not lsss than - 5,000,000 
Making, of actual debt, it is believed, not less than $16,515,000 
To thisis to be added probable amounts of indebt- : 
edness and liabilities growing out of past transac- 
tions, as follews: 
For claims growing out of Indian affairs and rela- 
tions, allowed and which will be allowed in the 
apartments or by accounting officersgproba- 
) y . . » 





For claims growing out of the Florida 
war, &c. and which must be allowed by 


Congress, probably - - - 3,000,000 
Due from the Government on account of 
trust funds, other than Indian, probably 500,000 
The fourth instalment under the deposite 
act of 1836 claimed by the States - 9,000,009 
There are claims of American citizens for 
French spoliations on our commerce 
previous to 1800, quite likely to be al- 
lowed by Congress, to - . - 5,000,000 
— —— 19,500,000 


So that the whole amount of indebtedness and liabili- 
ties, on account of past tratsactions, was, on the 
Ist of January, 1841, probably notless than $36.015,000 


Preliminary to the remarks he intended to sub- 
mit upon :ome of the items of this very extraordi- 
nary statement, it was proper that he should re- 
mark—Firs!, that he (Mr. V.) was willing to sup- 
ply the coming Administration a little more libe- 
rally than was proposed by the bill now under con- 
sideration. He was willing to go the length pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Virginia, [Mr. Wise, ] 
and vote so to amend the bill as to enable the in- 
coming Administration to issue five millions of dol- 
lars of Treasury notes after the fourth day of 
March next. This, in the estimation of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia, and, he had almost said, to 
the mind of every reasonable man, must seem @ 
great abundance to carry the new Administration 
through the year; but if the statements, conjec- 
tures, and “probable amounts,” of his colleague 
were to form the measure of supply, then would 
the sum which the bill proposed to furnish be in- 
deed inadequate. A further remark he would here 
m2ke. In order to show the insufficiency of the 
supplies proposed to be furnished for 1841, @n ac- 
count of charges on the Treasury, that are not 
contained in the estimates of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, it was not enough to show that a debt 
existed against the nation, but it must be a debt 
due, payable, and to be paid within the year. If the 
principal of the debt cannot be paid within the 
year, it would be preposterous to borrow money, 
either in the form of issuing Treasury notes, or of 
a more permanent loan for the purpose of paying 
it. Contenting himself with these introductory re- 
marks, he would now proceed to the examination 
he had proposed. 

It would be observed that the items of his state- 
ment were under two head:: the one denominated 
‘“‘ascertained and certain” amounts, amounting to 
$16,515,000; the other were more modestly desig- 
nated as “probable amounts of indebtedness and 
liabilities growing out of past transactions,” and 
were put down at $19,500,000. It would, he fan- 
cied, require but little time and attention to show 
that the honorable member's “certainties” were 
just as uncertain as his more modest ‘probabili- 
ties.” One item of his “‘certainties” was an amount 
of $1,500,000 for the debt of the cities of the Dis- 
trictof Columbia, assumed by the Government. 
Now did the gentleman know, or if knowing, why 
withhold the information, that this debt is payable 
in instalments of only sixty thousand dollars per 
year, and the interest? Yeoucould not pay more 
if you would. Had the honorable member, pre- 
paratory to this discussion, read that portion of the 
report of that Secretary, whose estimates he so un- 
ceremoniously and oracularly impeached, which 
stated that this debt was to be paid in yearly in- 
stalments of $60,000 each; or if he had referred to 
the statute book of 1836, he might have ascertain- 
ed the true state of this indebtedness. The two 
succeeding items, ink an argument to show the in- 
adequacy of the means we propose to furnish for 
the coming year, are equally extraordinary. The 
first is ‘‘amounts required to be invested for In- 
dians and Indian tribes, at least. $2,580,000.” 
“Principal sums, payable to Indians, probably 
$1,000,000.” If the gentleman und the na- 
ture and character of this indebtedness to the In- 
dians, and the past practice of Government in re- 
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lation thereto, as he surely must have done, it was 

singular indeed that he should have ventured to 

pat forth the whole principal of the amount re. 
quired to be invested for them, as a charge that 
would, practically, fall upon the next year, or even 
the next Adminisiration. This was another jp. 
stance of the manner in which even honorabje 
gentleman would strain a point for the purpose of 
producing a result desirable to themselves, He 
(Mr. B ) must surely have known the origin and 
nature of this indebtedness, and the practice of the 
Government respecting it—a practice so accor. 
dant with the interest and wishes of the Indians 

for as this item is not drawn from the reports of 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the honorable 
member, from the same source from which he 
learned: ne amount required to be i ovested for In- 

dians, must also have ascertained the past practice 
of the Government in relation to this indebtedneis, 
and he would submit it to the sense of candor of 
the committee, whether a brief statement of this 
practice ought not tohave accompanied a statement 
ofthe sum. The Government, by certain treaties, 
had agreed to pay and invest for certain Indian 
tribes various sums of money; amounting in the 
aggregate, as was now said, to the sum of $2,580 - 
(00. Tnese sums were due and owing to the In- 
dians, for lands sold, or other good and valuable 
considerations passing from the Indians to the Go- 
vernment. Government had farther, if you please, 
stipulated to invest these sums for the Indians; and 
how had it invested them? Why, by retaining 
them in its own hands, recognising itself as debtor 
for the amount, and paying the Indians the interest 
of the principal amounts so agreed to be invested. 
This had been its practice for years; one which the 
Indians preferred, because it was suggested bya 
regard for their best interest; and had not the prac- 
tice been a most commendable one, he was very 
sure it would not have been passed over 
in silence by the very censorious gentlemen 
who had already addressed the committee. Beiter, 
far better, for the Indians, to retain the liability of 
this Government, than that the whole principal 
amount should be put in jeopardy by its invest- 
ment in securities and stocks, now so generally pre- 
carious. Ask the distinguished gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] whether the interest 
of the intended beneficiaries of that Smithsonian 
bequest, for which he had always evinced an in- 
terest so intense ani laudable, had been much ad- 
vanced by its investment in Arkansas stock; and 
would the interest of the creditor Indians have 
been promoted, if, instead of retaining the money 
in hand, and paying the interest punctually, Go- 
vernment had invested the amounts in the stock of 
the Bank of the United States, or in the stocks of 
the States themselves—many of them now more 
than twenty-five per cent. below par? Was the 
coming Administration to change this tender, this 
guardian policy towards the Indians, and at once 
execute this trust fo the letter, contrary to the 
wishes and the interest of the Indians? Faint 
and moderate as were his hopes of good to 
be achieved by that Administration, he could 
not believe that it would, in this particular, 
dare to deviate from the polcy of its prede- 
cessors. Why, then, charge the whole of $2,580,- 
000 as an amount due, and for which provi- 
sion will probably have to be made? Because, with 
the casual reader, and the superficial thinker, it 
may serve as an additional argument in favor of a 
called session. How many, think you, of those 
who have read the statements of the gentlemen 
who have addressed the committee, have detected, 
or been able to detect their fallacies. They have, 
in all probability, produced the effect for which 
they were designed; for, it is but too true that Error 
generally travels a thousand miles while Truth is 
putting on his boots. 

As to the other item of “principal sums payable 
to Indians, probably $1,000,000,” put forth with 
more modesty, (for, though under the head of “‘as- 
certained and certain” liabilities, it is stated as & 
mere “probable” sum,) he had but little to say. He 
had not, with the most —— seg and rd 
the most anxious inquiry in quarters ough 

information, been able to find 
any foundation for this item. The estimates for 
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Indian claims, as presented to us by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, for the coming year, amounted to 
about eight hundred thousand dollars. This, he 
had been assured, would be sufficient to answer all 
the purposes for the year; and as the genileman had 
already been shown to be so wide of the mark in 
relation to other items, he woald place his own ina- 
bility to ascertain any legitimate foundation for 
this charge, and the estimates and assurances of 
the Department within whose province the subject 
legally came, against the assertion of his colleague, 
that such a charge “probably” existed. 

Before he dismissed the consideration of this list 
of “ascertained and certain” liabilities, he must say 
a few words upon another most material item—one 
whose amount surely entitled it to notice. He al- 
Jaded to the sum of five millions set down by his 
colleague (Mr. Barnarp] as the “value” of annui- 
ties to Indians, payable part in perpetuity, and part 
for terms of years. How had this large amount 
been attained? The process by which it was ar- 
rived at was & most extraordinary one, and well 
entitled his colleague to the distinction of being a 
very prodigy in cyphering out liabilities against 
that “wealthy old gentleman,” (the Government) 
whom he so felicitously alluded to in the course of 
his speech. The Government of the United States 
was bound by treaty stipulations to pay certain 
sums annually as annuities to certain tribes of In- 
dians. It had not stipulated to pay them ultimate- 
ly any large sum by way of principal, but to pay 
them fixed sums yearly; to some of the tribes for 
stipulated terms of years, and to others in perpe- 
tuity. The amount required to be thus annually 
paid to these Indian tribes was about 

More than this under past annuity stipula- 
tions could not be annually charged upon the 
Treasury. Bat his colteague, being a little of a 
lawyer, as well as poet and arithmetician, had learn- 
ed, no doubt, that there was such a thing as the 
Northampton table, used by courts of equity to 
ascertain the value of annuities; and by way of 
increasing the immediate charges upon the Trea- 
sury, he sees fit to apply this table to these annuities 
in order to ascertain their immediate gross market 
value; thus substituting for the inquiry, what will 
the Guvernment be obliged, for four or ten years 
to come, to pay on account of Indian annuities, 
that so irrrelevant to the question now before us, 
what gross sum could capitalists afford to pay 
immediately to the Indians for their interest 
in these annuities? Now, was not this mode 
of fabricating formidable ‘‘ascertained and cer- 
tain liabilities” against the Government strange, 
“passing strange?” Follow out this _princi- 
ple as to other fixed and annual charges, in the 
form of salaries,on the Treasury, in favor of 
officers, some for life, and others for terms of years. 
He would bring his colleague, with his new princi- 
ple in its nakedness, before the mirror which he 
would now suspend, and see whether even paternal 
affection would blind him to the weakness and de- 
formity of his bantling. Your judges hold their 
offices for life, or during good behaviour, which 
amounts, practically, toa life tenure. Would it 
not be just as proper to apply to the salaries of all 
your judges the same rule which his colleague had 
applied to the Indian annuitics—to ascertain their 
gross and immediate value, according to the North- 
ampton table, and thus swell the immediate charges 
upon the Government? He was very sure that his 
colleague would pronounce such a process of as- 
certaining the extent of the liabilities of the Go- 
vernment “‘certain’? or ‘‘probable,” most prepos- 
terous—yes, nearly allied to madness. And yet, 
for the life of him, he (Mr. V.) could not see why 
the principle was not as applicable in the one case 
as in the other. This was only another illustration 
of the danger of starting with an inflexible deter- 
mination to attain a fixed result, without being 
well assured that the means at command would le- 
gitimately lead to it. He had 100 much respect for 
the intellect of his colleague, not to believe that, if 
unclouded.-by political bias, it would have avoided 


the palpable heresies into which it had, on this oc- | 


casion, permitted itself to run. 
Another item put forth by gentlemen as “‘ascer- 


tained and certain,” ‘was $1,200,000 “amount re- 
- quired by law to make good the deficit in the navy 





—————— 
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pension fund.” He did not see how this could be | item to which he would call the attention of the. 


regarded as a “positive and certain charge” on the 


Treasury. The navy pension fund had been ex- | 


hausted under the former legislation of Congress. He 
did not know that there was any positive obligation 
on the part of the Government to replace it. At 
all events, Congress would, rather as matter of 
gratuity, than of positive obligation, have to pro- 


vide by law for replacing this fund, before it could | 
It was | 


be regarded asa charge on the Treasary. 
very easy to swell the “probable” wants of the 
Treasury to one hundred millions of dollars, if 
soms gentlemen were permitted to make their opi- 
nion of what Congress ought to do, the basis of 
“orobable” or “certain” charges. That such opi- 
nions oftentimes contemplated a reckless and most 
prodigal system of expenditure, from which the 
economist and strict constructionist would shrink 
back appalled, he need only refer to the peroration 
of his colleague’s speech, in which he strung to- 
gether a series of fond hopes as to what this Admi- 
nistration would do, and do, too, ‘‘withcut any cow- 
ardly apprehension that they m'ght not be popular” 
His colleague seemed to have no idea that the action 
of the representative should be palsied by the will 
of his constituent; that the approbation or disap- 
probation of the people, shouid be a consideration, 
much to be heeded in the discharge of our high 
daties here. 

Mr. V. would now inquire what had become of 
this formidable, account of “‘ ascertained and cer- 
tain liablities” amounting in the aggregate to 
$16,515,000? It would be well enovgh now to 


make anew statement of it, with such deductions || 
It was | 


as the views he had submitted called for. 

curious to see how little remained of it. 

“Amount set forth as “actual” and “ascertained 
debt . : ° - . - $16,515,000 
Deduct as follows: 

“Debts of the District of Columbia,” 
difference between $1,500,000 and 
$150,000, which includes the annu- 
al instalments of $60,000, and the 
interest on the debt, (difference) 

Amount required to be invested for In- 
dians and Indian tribes ‘ 

Principal sums payable to Indians - 

Amount required for navy pension 
fund - . . : . 

Present value of annuities to Indians 


$1,350,000 
2,580,000 
1,000,000 


1,200,000 
5,000,000 





11,130,000 
This leaves . . . 5,385,000 
“Deduct further the item for remains 
of old funded certificated debts, fer 
which he could find no authority 
Difference between $4,900,000 for 
principal! and interest of Treasury 
notes, and $4,500,000, being the 
amount reported by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, as required to 
meet said notesin 1841, (difference) 


- 335,000 


400,000 
——— $735,000 
Balance . . . $1,650,000 

The Secretary of the Treasury admits, that 
$4,500,000 will be required to redeem the outstand- 
ing Treasury notes; and that this, of course, is left 
a charge upon the Treasury. Deduct that amount 
from the above balance of $4,650,000 and there re- 
remains $150,000, which is the amount alone ad- 
mitted to be due for the next instalment of princi- 
pal and interest on the District debt. Where, then, 
is the gentleman’s ‘‘certain and ascertained” balance 
of $16,515,000? Ii melts away and vanishes be- 
fore the force of reason and truth like the poor frost 
before the sun. If the “certainties” cf the gentle- 
man are so easily transformed into nonentities, 
you may easily imagine what will be the fate of 
his mere “‘probabilities” and uncertainties. A word 
or two now, Mr. Chairman, about them. 

He would not deiain the committee by going 
through all these items, amounting to the modest 
sum of $19,500,000, but would advert to only two, 
amountiag to $14,000,000; and from such speci- 
mens, the committee wou!d be able to form some 
judgment as to the character of those which con- 
stituted the remaining balance ef $5,500,000. The 
committee, would be predisposed to believe that the 
gentleman’s “‘probabilities” were not half as plausi- 
ble as his “‘certainties”—questionable and unzound 
as they had been shown to be. The modesty of 
the caption which introduced the items upon which 
he was abou! to comment, coming from one so 
bold in figures, was, of itself, a sufficient admoni- 
tion to receive them with much caution. The first 


+I 


| 


| 


| 


committee, was the sum of 9,000,000 fer the 
fourth instalment under the deposite act of 1836, 
claimed by the States.” Sir, does it not require a 
bold spirit, iadeed, to dare even to intimate the pro- 
bability that the people of this country will ever 
consent that this Government shall increase their 
taxes and burdens to raise money for the purpose 
of deposite with, or distribution among, the States? 
A most opportune period, indeed, now, to raise 


|| nine millions of dollars for this purpose! Now, 











when you are telling us, almost in the same breath 
in which you put forth this strange claim in favor 


| Of the States, that, without additional taxation, you 


will not have revenue enough, for years to come, 
to keep the wheels of Government in motion. This 
charge is scarcely deserving of a moment’s atten- 
tien. He (Mr. V.) would like to see how many 
gentlemen upon this floor would dare to vote to 
tax their constituents $9,000 000 for the purpose ot 
deposite with the States. Low as was the estima- 
tion in which he knew his colleague to hold the 
virtue of Governmental economy, he did not be- 
lieve that even he would deem it expedient to vote 
for a direct proposition to impose new taxes on the 
people, solely with a view to such deposite or dis- 
tribution. The States have no equitable claim to 
it. They were to be made the mere depositeries of 
the funds of this Government, not professedly for 
the benefit of the States, but for the mere conve- 
venience of the depositor. The supervenient wants 
of the latter had induced it to withhold a portion of 
the fund which it originally intended to deposite. It 
bad a perfect right to do so; and now no equity 
whatever kas been created in behalf of the States 


| against this Government for the sum so withheld. 


This item needed no further comment: merely to 
state it, was sufficient to prove its absurdity. 
But the next item was equal to its yokefellow. 


| It was “for claims of American citizens for French 
| spoliations on our commerce previous te 1800, 


(quite likely to be allowed by Congress,) $5,000,- 
000!” Mr. V. said he did _not know whence his 


| colleague inferred a likelihood that these claims 
| would be allowed, except what resulted from the 


known prodigality of the party to which the Go- 


| vernment was now so soon to be commitied. Was 
| such probability derivable, {rom the fact that for 
| eight years this claim had been unsuccessfully 


pressed upon Congress, and that scarcely a voice 
had ever been heard here in its favor, except the 
e'oquent and melodious one of the gentleman from 


| Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusninc.] When the leading 
| gentlemen of the dominant party inform us that 
| special Congresses must be called to provide means 


to meet such claims, have we not reason to think 
that our most extravagant fears in relation to the 
fruits of the late Federal Whig victory are soon to 
be realized—that extravagance, taxation, a formi- 
dable national debt, and a consequent restoration of 
the Hamilionian fandmonger and Bank reign, are 
the blessings which are to be showered down upon 


| the people? If the claimants for spoliations before 
| 1800 are now to be provided for, are we, from this 


circumstance, and from the denunciations con- 
stantly lavished upon the outgoing Administration 
for its neglect of private claims, to infer that the 
next four years is to be the time of jubilee to pri- 
vate claimants? that millions of ofi-rejected claims 
are now to receive from Congress a favorable re- 
sponse? that the Meade claim, and the countless 
catalogue of other oft-considered and as often re- 
jected claims, are now to be allowed? that by car- 
rying into execution your magnificent and extrava* 
gant schemes, you are not only to invite the people 
at large, by seizing upon their own effects through 
the medium of your taxing power, but are to pour 
wealth and bounty into the lap of thousands of in- 
dividuals whom your more cautions and parsimo- 
nious predecessors adjudged to have no just claims 
upon Government? Mr. V.said he would now put 
it to all fair and unprejudiced minds whether state- 
ments such as he had reviewed, furnished the 
slightest ground for impeaching the accuracy of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, or the sh.idow of a pre- 
text for calling an extra session, for the se 
roviding for charges against the Treasury, w 
8 Selene had n to make known? Did 
it not turn out that statements and allegations 
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of the “great impeacher” were vulnerable and fal- 
lacious in the extreme? 

Bat while noticing the grounds upon which the 
reporis and statements of the Secretary were at- 
tempted to be impeached, he would proceed to 
another grovnd of impeachment, assumed by 
another of the impeaching parties. He meant the 
gentieman from South Carolina, (Mr. Taompson. ] 
That gentleman contented himself mainly with 
general and sweeping denunciations against the 
Secretary of the Treasury. This was a much more 
convenien', and much less hazardous, mode of at- 
tack, than was a descent to minutiee and figures. 
Besides, the gentleman from South Carolina, not 
hailing originally from “Down East,” it was not 
his privilege to play quite so bold a part at mere 
guessing as was acted by his two Yankee coadju- 
tors, [Messrs. Bannarp and Evans.] 
this speech with great anxiety, hoping that he 
would make at ieast one plunge into facts and 
figures, feeling pretty well assured that he wou'd 
lay himself open to me if he ventured one single 
step out of the more easily tilled field of wholesale 
denunciation, He did make one sally, and here 
it is: 


“We are informed (says the gentleman) by the Secretary, 
that the amount of unexpended appropriations which will be 
called tor in the next year, is three millions seven hundred and 
forty-nine thousand dollars. Here is a subsisting charge upon 
the Treasury (oan immense amount. There is no evading it. 
Tt is not even looked to in the estimates, It must be met, and 
yet no provision is asked for it. Is it not surprising, that with 


this habitual want of forecast to see future calls upon the Trea- 
sury, and when seen, a want of candor to say 80, that our Trea- 
sury isalways siraitene:!.”’ 

ow, sir, what impression do these remarks at 


first blush have upon the cursory reader? Why, 


I listened to | 
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gross error, in the very responsible attempt to 
impeach a most faithful officer of the Government. 

Mr. V. said, it would not, in his opinion, be un- 
profitable, if be detained the committee a moment 
longer on this subject of outstanding appropria- 
lions. Much had been said about the Administra- 
tion having, the past year, “‘shufiled off’ the Jaw- 
ful claims wpon the Government, in order to se- 
cure to itself the merit of confining its expenditures 
within its means. Yet it seemed that within that 
very year, when gentlemen now say the ‘“‘stave eff” 
policy prevailed, the ouistanding appropriations 
were reduced $3,277,466. He had looked at these 
outsianding amounts for the four years past, and 
found them to have been as fvilows: ' 

In 1838, (commencement of the year) they 


amounted to , $14 503,483 





In 1839,t0 14,698 346 
In 1840, to . 13,897,371 
In 1841, to 10,549,905 

Reduction in 1840, "$3 277,466 


The old appropriations now outstanding, it 
seemed, were between three and four millions of 
dollars less at the commencement of 184], than 
they were at the beginning of 1840. The Secretary 
of the Treasury now, in his estimates, asks for 
nearly two millions less of new appropriations, 
than the amount expended in 1840. How can you 
then, unless you select new objects of expendi- 
ture—objects not embraced inthe estimates—ex- 


| pend as much as youexpended in 1840? If the 


| peace of the country should be preserved, it would 


that there is to be a charge of three millions seven | 


hundred and forty-nine thousand dollars upon the 
Treasury in 1841, which the Secretary has most 
culpably omitted to mention in his estimates 
of the wants of the Government for that 
year. Sir, the answer to this article of “impeach- 
ment” is as triumphant and conclusive as were 
those applied to the items and charges already con- 
sidered. This sum of $3,749,904 is mentioned in 
page 8 of the report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, as that portion of the outstanding appropriations 


of former years, which was proposed to be applied to | 
the service of 1841. In the same page the Secretary | 


says, that the whole amount of outsianding appre- 


priations at the close of the year is e*tinated at | 


$10,549,905; and that $3,749,904 is proposed to be 
applied to the service of 1841. I challenge the gen- 
t eman from South Carolina to show an instance in 
the reports or doings of any Secretary of the Trea- 
sury since the formation of the Government, where 
the amount of outstanding appropriations proposed 
to be expended in the succeeding year, has been 
‘“‘estimated” or alluded to in any manner or place 
other than that in which Mr. Woodbury has men- 
tioned this, viz: in the body of his annual report. 
You willin vain rammage ail the detailed estimates 
of each Secretary from the days of Alexander 
Hamilton, for the items of wunexpended ap- 
propriations roposed to be expended in any one 
year. It is, Iprepeat, always placed where the Se- 
cretary has this year placed it, in the body of his re- 
port. The misplaced declamation of the honorable 
member upon this topic is pretty conclusive evi- 


dence that he is unacquainted with the history and | 


yearly operation of these outstanding appropria- 
tions. Had he applied his intelligent mind to the 
ascefiainment of facts, and not contented himseif 
witha strain. of mere general denunciation, he 
would have learned that these outstanding appro- 
priations, in any two consecutive years, are gene- 
raliv found to balance each other; that is to say, if 
$3,749,904 of the appropriations of former years 
sball be expended in 1841, there will, in all proba- 
bility, remain of the appropriations made by Con- 
gress at this session about the same amount anex- 
pended at the close of this year. For this reason, 
no doubt, all Secretaries had omitted to include in 
their estimates of wants for the year, the amount of 
unexpended appropriations proposed to be expend- 
ed in that year. It seemed, then, that the arrow 
which the honorable gentleman levelled, as he sup- 
posed, with such deadly aim at the Secretary, had 
fallen barmless at the feet of its object; and while 
the former remain unscathed, the latter had the un- 
enviable satisfaction of standing convicted of a 





not be possible, consistently with Democratic prae- 
tices, to expend more than was recommended by 
the Secretary; but if the givings out of the gentle- 
men on the other side, as to what General Harri- 
son’s administration was expected to accomplish 
formed any criterion as to what was actually to be 
done during his term, then could we, indeed, say 
with certainty that the Secretary’s estimates would 
fall far short of the wants of the Treasury. If an- 
o her class of pensioners was to be created—if an- 
other system of internal improvements was to be 
successfully undertaken—if speculators on our 
lakes, bays, and inlets, were to be permitted to 
draw millions from the Treasury, under specious 
pretexts for constructing harbors for the protection 
of commerce—if the prodigalily inseparable from 
the course of policy sketched and prayed for by 
his colleague, in the concluding parts of his speech, 
was to be the crowning glory of General Harrison’s 
administratien—then was it, indeed, idle to talk of 


| an expenditure of twenty, thirty, oreven forty mil- 


lions of dollars per year. The wants of the Trea- 
sury would then be commensurate with the illimita- 
ble and countless objects of expenditure which the 
Constitution of the extremest Jatitudinarian em- 
braced. 

The Secretary of the Treasury informs us that 
the current expenses of 1840, that is, the ordinary 
expenses of the Government, exclusive of the re- 
demption of Treasury notes and the interest of the 
debt assumed for the District of Columbia, amount- 
ed to . - - - $22,489 349 
He estimates the current expenses for 

184lat - - - - 19,250,347 

Difference - - $3,239,002 

The gentlemen on the other side seem to scout 
the idea of their being able to administer the Go- 
vernment in 1842 for less than it cost in 1841, 
though the expenditures for 1839 were reduced six 
millions of dollars, and a further reduction of about 
$3,000,000 was made in 1840. It seems they now 
fancy that the minimum point has been attained, 
and that all further saving is out of the question; 
nay, they even ridicule the advice or suggestion ot 
the Secretary of the Treasury, “to push a vigorous 
economy,’ andwith an air of great triumph ask, 
where this economy can be applied? How changed 
their tone already! Before the election, how con- 
stant, how deafening, the promises of “reform and 
retrenchment.” Already, so soon after the victo- 
ry, have they ceased to be virtues in the estimation 
of those who, only a few months since, were so 
free in the promise of them. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] stands 
“solitary and alone” in preaching the same doc- 
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trines with which he edified the people before the 
election. His brother “Whigs” seem, already, to 
have gone back to their first love—to their consti. 
tutional predilection for a liberal expenditure and 9 
splendid Government. Yes, the Secretary of the 
Treasury was literally laughed at when he ventureg 
to suggest a single head of expenditure under which 
a saving might take place, without prejudice to the 
public service. In his annual report he ventureq 
to made the npomng momnenan 

“ ieved, that the ordin ex 
aie belew those in 840 as the pn 4 
mished by deaths, fewer Indians remain to be removed, several 
expensive buildings’ have been mostly finished, and hostilities 
with the Seminoles must be nearer to a close.”’ 


These remarks had formed the subject of severe 
animadversion with there of the gentlemen who 
had preceded him in this debate [Messrs. Berwarp 
Bett, and Ewia.] The gentleman from Maine 
{Mr. Ewinc] had told you that, under these he. 
no more than the fallowing sums could be saved: 

On pensions . - $200,480 


For removal of Indians . - 56,710 
On public buildings . : - 203,000 
Seminole hostilities . - 300,000 





Total . : - $760,190 

Mr. V. said it was evident that the Secretary of 
the Treasury did not intend to put forth the above 
as the only heads to which a reduction could be ap- 
plied; but had evidently thrown them out as some 
among the many branches in which there could be 
a diminished expenditure. But was it true that the 
gentleman from Maine had stated all that could be 
saved under the above heads? He, Mr. V. could 
net believe that no more than $200,480 could be 
saved on pensions. This small amount did not ac- 
cord with the well established, and so generally 
prevailing idea, that these time-honored relics of 
the Revolution wereall on the verge of the grave, 
and fast paying the debt of nature. The whole 
pumber of pensioners,'as reported by the Commis. 
sioner of Pensions, is 44,394. The whele number 
of deaths, as reported by him, is only 1,605, less 
than four per cent. which exhibits a mortality en- 
tirely too limited to command our belief. It is well 
known that the Commissioner founds his report of 
deaths upon information received from pension 
agents in various parts of the country. These 
acents could not, at the end of the year, know half 
of the deaths that had oceurred within the year. 
They were not required to take any special pains 
to ascertain them, and it was not strange if the 
agent at Albany did not, very soon, hear of the 
deaths of old soldiers, who resided in the counties 
of Erie and Chatauque. To found a reduction of 
this branch of expenditure upon the mere reports 
ef the agents, was, therefore, entirely inadmissi- 
ble. Nor, was the addition which the gentleman 
from Maine conceded sufficient. He had other da- 
ta that enabled us to approximate nearer the truth. 
From the report of the Commissioner of Pensions 
it seems that the expenditures under all the acts in 





1839 were . ° . - $3 090,664 
That in 1840, they were ‘ 2.048 663 
Difference in one year, $1,042 001 


So on public buildings: the gentleman admits 





that therecan besaved . - $200,000 
He has, however, forgotten to add for 
marine hospitals. ° 3 20,000 
Light-houses . : . 92 000 
For buildings in Territories . ‘ 48,000 
Making ; . ‘ 360,000 


The last three of the above sums were all ex- 
pended in 1840, and nothing of a similar charac- 
ter was included in the estimates for 184]. The 
gentleman, then, as to public buildings, reached a 
little more than half the amount that could actually 
be saved; and this was coming much nearer the 
mark than these high impeaching parties general- 
ly attained. Last year $350,000 was appropriated 
forthe gradual improvement of the navy. . This 
year there would probably be no sepmpeniiet 
for this purpose, as ‘there was now no law requil- 
ing it. . Besides, within the last year, all the re- 
mains of old appropriations for the Cumberland 
road, harbors, rivers, and forts, had been expended. 
Among the estimates of you will fiad 
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$125,000 expended within the last year for rivers 
and harbors, being part of old appropriations. You 
will also find that $86,000 has, within the last year, 
been expended for the Cumberland road in Illinois 
and Indiana. Asto the Florida war, more than a mil- 
lion of dollars (about $1,500,000) appears to have 
been expended for it within the last year, indepen- 
dently of the pay and subsistence of your army 
there. How much, in all conscience, do gentlemen 
wish to have appropriated for that purpose? And 
was it true.that the Administration was blamed for 
not having brought this war to a close? Had it 
not employed the most gallani and distinguished of 
your officers, including even one of the pro- 
minent Whig heroes, upon whom the eyes of so 
many of his party were already fixed for the highest 
office in the gift of the people? Need he say he al- 
luded to the gallant Scott, the hero of Chippewa 
and Lundy’s Lane, the lustre of whose well-earn- 
ed laurels, won in bloody conflicts with his coun- 
try’s enemies, so many of his imprudent friends 
would dim by forcing him into the turbid waters of 
politics, and attempting to elevate him to a station 
for which, in his (Mr. V’s) opinion, his habits and 
pursuits necessarily unfitted him, Yes, he, one of 
the eandidates for nomination at the Harrisburg 
convention, had gone forth against the savages of 
Florida at the commencement of the war. General 
Jesup, another of the heroes of the second war of 
independence had also been put in requisition, and 
still the Seminole was there; still did he cling to the 
everglades and the graves of his ancestors. 


{Mr. Monroe here remarked that Gen. Scott 
had been permitted to operate only thirty days in 
Florica.} 

Mr. V. said he had not mentioned the name of 
that gallant soldier, the friend of his colleague, for 
the purpose of drawing in question his military skill 
or prowess; far from it; he claimed to be the personal 
friend of that distinguished officer. He would not 
pluck a single leaf from the wreath which decorated 
his brow; and he did not consider it asat all derogat- 
ing from his reputation as a warrior chief, that he 
could not conquer, because he could not fiad em- 
bodied, his skulking and scattered foe. He claimed, 
he had a right to claim, for the Administration that 
defence against the charge of not earlier terminat- 
ing this war which resulied from the use of the 
most efficient means within its command. It was 
for this purpose that he alladed to the ill success 
against the Seminoles which had attended the ef- 
forts of the best and bravest of your officers. 

Bat it is said, though it may be true that the Go- 
vernment has got through the year 1840 by expend- 
ing only twenty-two millions of dollars for ordinary 
purposes, yet that this has been accomplished by 
shuffling and staving off its obligations, thus throw- 
jag an undue burden upon ils successor. 


This was a very serious charge, and gent!emen 
owed it to their own reputation to be thoroughly 
convinced of its truth before they ventured it. In 
support of it, what had we heard? Why, it was 
said that che navy had been miserably neglected by 
the administrations of General Jackson and Mr. 
Van Buren. Where, he asked, was the evidence 
of this neglect? Had not all the money ap- 
propriated by Congress for the navy been 
faithfully expended? This fact was not de- 
nied, and yet they tell you that your navy is 
going to decay, that your ships are rotting at their 
wharves for want of attention—not an example of 
this species of dilapidation hai been cited 
in support of the assertion. Sir, is the com- 
mittee aware that within the last eight years your 
naval expenditures have increased nearly fifty per 
cent? They were only four millions of dollars in 
1833. This year, if the appropriations should be 
according to the estimates, they would amount to 
$5,445,339. They have lately exceeded six mil- 
lions. Where was the evidence of this most repre- 
hensible neglect of your navy? Was it in the fact 
that, whereas at the termination of the last war 
you had not a single ship of the line, you could 
now boast your Ohio, your Delaware, your Penn- 
svivania, your Independence, your Columbus, your 
Washington, your Franklin, besides several others 
now in the process of being built, besides, also, an 
addition to your frigates and sloops of war, which, 
all combined, - made you one of the formida- 
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ble naval powers of the earth? He, Mr. V. was 
in favor of kecping your navy upon a peace esta- 
blishment in time of peace, notwithstanding the 
bold and senseless declamation we constantly hear 
in favor of its rapid increase. Follow out the wishes 
and the principles of the gentleman from Maine 
{Mr. Evans,] and your ships of war would soon 
whiten every ocean—a most gratifying spectacle, 
indeed, to the mere connoisseurs, the mere lovers 
of display, but one most grinding in its influences 
and consequences upon a hardworking and a tax- 
paying people. Mr. V. said he was now about to 
utler a sentiment which would, no doubt, be pro- 
nounced very heretical by those who entertained 
more magnificent notions as to what were indis- 
pensable appendages cf Government than himself. 
It was this, that he had long been of the opinion, 
that the familiar maxim, “tin time of peace pre- 
pare for war,” was, in a measure, impracticable 
under institutions like ours; and he regretted not 
that it was so, for we had a recuperative energy in 
the land, which soon, very soon, enabled us to re- 
cover from the reverses which, in the incipient 
stages of a war, had been and would probably al- 
ways be our lot. He had already lived and ob- 
served Jong enough to adopt the conclusion, that it 
was better, far better, if war should overtake us 
only once in half a century, (which was as often 
as it would occur, under the improved spirit of the 
age,) that we should meet repulse, and sustain 
somewhat of defeat, at the commencement of the 
conflict, than that, for the long peace period of fifty 
years, we should retain a large military or naval 
force, to eat up the substance of the people. These 
are my sentiments, I know they are too simple 
and too republican to accord with the sublimated 
notions of the party about to enter into power. It 
is my consolation, however, to feel assured that 
they will meet the approbation of those who sent 
me here. 

In further illustration of the position {that the 
“‘stave-off” policy had prevailed for the la:t year, 
two anecdotes had been related, the one by the gen- 
tleman from Maine, [Mr. Evans,] and the other 
by his colleague, [Mr Barnarp.] The honorable 
member from Maine had told us that the frigate 
Constellation had, during the Jast summer, been de- 
tained several days, if not weeks, at Boston, from 
the inability of the Navy Department to supply its 
purser with the necessary funds for sailing, and 
told us quite an affecting tale about the purser’s 
having been imprisoned for liabilities which he 
had incurred for the Government. Mr. V. said he 
thought that common justice, not to say common 
courtesy, required gentlemen to inquire of the 
heads of Deparmments whether there was any foun- 
dation for such complaints, before they took upon 
themselves the responsibility, most probably upon 
the mere representation of some dissatisfied subor- 
dinate, who may have had unpalatable justice done 
him, to make statements of this description. He 
had done what the gentleman from Maine had 
omitted to do—applied to the Secretary of the Navy 
for a true statement of facts connected with the al- 
leged detention of the frigate Constellation, and here 
was his answer: 

“Navy DEPARTMENT, January 26, 1841, 

“Sir: Inreply to your letter of this date. requesting a state- 
ment of the causes which delayed the sailing of the frigate 


Constellation, I have the honor to communicate the following 
infermation. 


“The first cause was the want of money: the second, the 
want of men. The appropriations for the year 1840 not having 
been made by Congress until the month of July, those of the 
preceding year became exhausted to such a degrée, as, fora 
considerable time, to disable the Department from carrying on 
any other than the most ordinary operations of the service. 

“When this indispensable requisite was supplied by the 
passage of the Navy Appropriation bill, in July, there were 
not a sufficient number of able seamen at the different stations 
to complete the complement of the two vessels destined for the 
East Indies, although recruiting had been constantly gaint on, 
and bounties given as an additional inducement. This defi- 
ciency was not remedied until the beginning of September, 
when the Constellation was put in commission, and her officers 
appointed. Subsequently, the officer designated to the com- 
mand of the squadron fell sick, and having been officially re- 
ported to the Department as mentally arid physically disquals- 
fied for the ormance of his duties, was detached from the 
Coustellation, and another appointed, This occasioned a third 
delay of some two or three weeks. 

During the period which thus elapsed from the appointment 
of Go pesterta eat ship, tothe receipt of her sailing orders, 
the ample time to procure, and it was presumed ad_pro- 
cured, all the supplies necessary to his department, as all 
his requisitions for funds had been complied with, andit was 
the province of his commanding officer to see that he perform- 





ed his duty. After, however, the order for the sailing of the 
Constellation had been issued, the purser made a requistiion 
for $11,000 without specifying the precise objects to which the 
money was to be applied. Having every reason to believe that 
he had at this late period already procured and paid for all his 
supplies, it was presumed that this suin was required to be 
carried out ig dollars to meet ong incidental expenses that 
might arise on her p ze to Rio Janeiro, where she was or- 
dered to stop to replenish her supplies, for the payments of 
which her commander was authorized to draw og Barings, 
Brothers, and Company of London. 


So large a sum was not, therefore, deemed necessary to the 
purpose for which it was sup 1 to have been drawn, and 
$5,000 was substituted, that being deemed quite sufficient. I 
afterwards appearea tnat the purser had not yet paid for his 
supplies, although all his requisitions had been prompiy com 
plied with, with this single exception, and was, it appears then 
arrested by his creditors at Boston, in the apprehension thatthe 
vessel wasabout to sail, Adelay of several days occurred in 
consequence. It will thus be perceived that the state of the 
Treasury hai no connection whatever with the detention of 
this vessel. 

I have the honor to be, 
Very respectfully, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
J. K. PAULDING. 
Honorable A. VANDERPOOL, 
House of Representatives. 


Here, sir, is a true statement of the circumstances 
connected with the detention of the frigate conste!- 
lation. But it was proper that he should state 
another fact in regard to this purser, which would, 
probably, account for the origin of the complaint 
which the honorable member from Maine had been 
instrumental in bringing before the House. He 
had been informed (and he had derived his infor- 
mation from the highest and most responsible 
source) that the stores which the pursers distribute 
to the crews of ships of war, are divided into “‘ne- 
cessaries,” “‘comforts,” and “luxuries.” Bread and 
meat come under the head of “necessaries.” Tea 
and coffee, according to the interpretation of the 
Secretary of the Navy, fall under the denomination 
of “‘comforts;” and tobacco, if you please, under 
that of “luxuries;” that the purser is authorized te 
charge a much larger per centage of profits upon 
“comforts” than “luxuries,” and that this purser 
claimed the right to charge for tea and coffee as for 
“luxuries.” The Secretary of the Navy forbade 
him to do so, at which the purser took umbrage, 
and wished to be detached from the vessel, but the 
Secretary refused to yield to this wish. This just 
interference of the Secretary with the plans and in- 
tentions of the purser had, no doubt, been the 
means, direct or indirect, of bringing to the consi- 
deration of the gentleman from Maine the ia- 
formation upon this subject which he had 
felt constrained to lay before the House; and 
he would now submit it to the candor of that 
gentleman whether he had treated the Secretary 
with perfect fairness. He would consider it as 
doing great injustice even to himself, if, the strength 
of ex parte representations, made to him by an em- 
bittered man, who should come sneaking to him 
with his tales of abuse, without the courage and 
manliness to authorize bis name to be given as 
their author, he should here chargefhigh and most 
respectable public officers with official delinquency. 
The honorable member from Maine willf perceive 
that I have not forgotten his commanication, 
anonymous asto the House, about the “sedentary 
militia” of Florida. 

So, also, in regard to the certificates for works on 
the fortifications, alluded to by several gentlemen, 
on which, it was said, interest had been charged by 
the banks, to the prejudice of the poor laborers. 
He understood the following to be the truth of this 
matter: During the long session of Congress, the 
approations are not generally made, till the month 
of Jane or July. Early in the spring, and in anti- 
capation of the appropriations, laborers on the pub- 
ic works, being oat of employment, have genear!- 
ly been in the habit of pressing the superintendents 
of the works with importunities to permit them 
t> commence working immediately, offering to take 
their chanee of the appropriations being made, 
Superintendents have frequently yielded to their 
importunities, and at the end of each week given 
them certificates of the balance due them for the 
past week, to be paid ‘‘when the appropriation for the 
work should be made.” ‘These laborers, pressed by 
immediate want, have always been more or less 
in the habit of getting these'certifieates cashed, by 
deducting an amount equal to the interest ap to 
the ‘period when the appropriations would probably 
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be made; and no member of any party has ever 
been patriotic enough to rise in his place and de- 
nounce this practice. It was all considered right— 
acquiesced in by the good men of all parties; but 
how soon are the sympathies of honorable gentle- 
men for the “poor laborer” on the public works 
awakened, when, in consequence of the legislation 
of Congress, payment for his voluntary labor has 
been postponed for afew months. The last ses- 
sion of Congress did not terminate till after the 
20th day of July. On about the last day of the 
session, an appropriation bill passed which con- 
tained a provision authorizing and requiring the 
President to postpone the appropriations for certain 
public works, if in his estimation the condition of 
the Treasury require it. In October last, appro- 
priations for some of the works were, ina mea- 
sure, suspended. Still laborers, upon some of them, 
insisted upon going on, preferring to labor on and 
take the chance of getting their pay, as they bad 
always been accusiomed to do during the long ses- 
sion of Congress, tv being left wholly idle and with 
outemployment. Crriificates of the amount due 
them for their labor were given,payable, the most 
of them in January, 1841. Pressed by their ne- 
cessities, some of them got them discounted, by de- 
ducting the interest, not to an unceriain period—to 
one that might never arrive; as they had voluntari- 
ly been wont to do, during every long session of 
Congress—but to a day certain, to which the Secreta- 
ry of War had seen fit to postpone payment, un- 
der a power given by an express law of Congress. 
And this was the “‘head and front” of the offending 
of the President and Secretary of War against the 
laborers upon the public works. This was the 
great item of proef relied upon by several gentle- 
men, to establish the fact, that a most Gagitious 
“‘stave off” policy had distinguished the last year of 
this administration. Now, he would put it to his 
colleague (Mr. Barnarp] whether he had not yield- 
ed too credu'ous an ear to garrulous informers, 
who had communicated to him information without 
daring to make public their names, information too, 
upon which he felt authorized to found “impeach- 
ments” against a high officer of the Government. 
He must here be permitted to say, that with ail his 
colleague’s professions of cando:; notwithstanding 
his express disavowal of any intention ‘‘to assail 
the Administration or any body connected witb it,” 
he had in his, (Mr. V.’s) estimation, done this 
same Administration most glaring injustice, and 
had confirmed him in the conviction of what he 
had long believed, that those gentlemen who were 
loudest in professions of fairness were generally 
faintest in its performance. 
Again: The Secretary of the Treasury tells us 
in his annual report, that the receipts for 1841 will 
amount to $24,160,000, viz: 





Customs - - - $19,000,000 
Lands - : - - 3,500,000 
Miscellaneous - - . 80,000 

Balance in Treasury, January I», 
1841 - - : - 1580,855 
$24,160,855 


That our expenditures for the year are estimated 
as follows: 





For ordinary purposes - - $19,250,000 
Debt of the District of Columbia = - 149 000 
Redemption of Treasury notes - 4,500,000 

$23 899,000 


It is said that the Secretary is wild in his calcu- 
lations; that our receipts will not come up to 
twenty four millions of dollars, and that our ex- 
penditares will far exceed $23,899,000. On what 
ground do the great impeaching parties, who have 
entered the lists against the Secretary, undertake 
to impeach his accuracy? Why, one genileman 
tells us that his “ annual 3,” have been 
wofully wide of the mark; and that, therefore, his 
estimates are not entitled to any confidence at our 
hands. From the speeches of these distin- 
guished adepis in finance, it would seem, that 
in the annual estimates of the various heads 
of the fiscal departments of your Govern- 
ment, no discrepancies ever occurred before 
Mr. Woodbury came into office. It has become 
gutirely too fashionable among those who have 
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any pretensions to fairness or justice, to speak of 
the present Secretary of the Treasury in terms ap- 
plicable to only the Prince of Blunderers. The flip- 
pancy with which mere smatterers in finance in- 
dulge in this train ef remarks, has long since satis- 
fied me that they are prompted to it solely by the 
consideration that it has become fashionable. He re- 
garded Mr. Woodbury asa most faithful and in- 
valuable public officer, one whose reputation, as 
the fiscal head of your Government, would survive 
the captious criticisms of bitter, unfair, and preju- 
diced opponents. He held in his hand a table of 
estimates and receipts of the Government for the 
last twenty-five yea:s, from which it appeared that, 
with the exception of the single bloated year of 
1836, the average difference between the estimates 
and receipts in respect to customs, had been less, 
under Mr. Woodbary’s administration, than under 
any administration of the finances within that pe- 
riod. In 1816, under Mr. Dallas, the receipts from 





customs were estimated at - $21,000,000 
The aciual receipts from that source 

were ; 36,306,874 

Difference ‘ 15,306,874 

In 1833, Mr. McLane estimated the receipts trom 

customs at ; - $21,000,000 
The actual receipts from customs 

were ; 29,032,508 





Difference > $8 032,508 
This table is at the service of gentlemen. They 
are welcome io look at it, and repent if they are 
conscientious men, of their unjust denanciations 
against Mr. Woodbury, for what they have politi- 
cally denominated his “‘wild guesses.” 
How smail, after all, the discrepancy between 
the estimates and actual receipts of last year! In 
December, 1839, the Secretary estimated the re- 





ceipts from ordinary sources at - $18 500,000 
The actva! receipts were . - 17,119,000 
Difference only - - - $1,481,000 


Had Congress, as the Secretary recommended, 
graduated the price of the public lands, and created 
a few more land districis, enough would, most pro- 
bably, have been realized, not only to have covered 
the above estimate, but to have paid the outstand- 
ing Treasury notes. But let him (Mr. V.) ask 
here, whether the specimens and evidences of the 
financial skill of the gentlemen who had so uncere- 
moniously impeached the accuracy of the Secre- 
tary, were so striking as to give any very great 
weight to their “‘impeachments.” Quite the con- 
trary, in his estimation. He trusted he hed al- 
ready; in same measure, “impeached” the im- 
peachers. He had shown, he thought, pretty con- 
clusively, that the existence of a buge national debt 
wos the mere dream of heated partisans; that the 
faeis and figures put forth in support of it had been 
mst successfully turned against their authors. 
Now he begged leave to call the attentinn of the 
committee to the very discorJant character of the 
means and data by which they sought to impeach 
the accuracy of the Secretary. His colleague; [Mr. 
Barnarp,] in his table,of “guesses” and “probabili- 
ties,” made all the charges on the Treasury for 
1841 amount to - - - $27,569,000 
And the receipts of the same year to- 20,042,618 


Deficit - - : - $7,526,382 
The gentleman from Maine, in his table of 
“guesses” and “probabilities,” made all the de- 


mands on the Treasury for 1841 - $31,635 000 
All the receipts to - - - 24,723,000 
Deficit - - - $6,962,000 


Now, how differeat the process by which they 
obtained their resp°ctive results. The gentleman 
from Maine had beaten his colleague in his esti- 
mate of charges on the year, in the sum of $4,116.- 
000, and still his colleague bad beaten him in 
cyphering out a deficiency by the sum of nearly a 
million of dollars! How had he done this? Why, 


he had cyphered down the resources of the year to 
only $20,042,382; whereas the gentleman from 
Maine admitted that they would amount to $24,- 
723,000; bat te make his sum come out to his 
liking, he had cyphered up the charges on the 
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Treasury more than four millions of dollars higher 
than his fellow impeacher' So that one seemed 
to excel in cyphering up, and the other in cypher- 
ing down, and between two arithmeticians so ex. 
pert in their respective lenes, it was very difficalt to 
say what would become of poor Mr. Woodbury. 
The aggregate amount of their differences was 
$8,796,382!! The one contended that Mr. Wood- 
bury’s estimate of receipts from customs was 
much too high; the other admitted that the receipts 
from this source would, no doubt, come up to the 
Secretary’s estimates; and stil], with all their con. 
tradictions, clashings, and discrepancies, they 
seemed to “lay the flattering unction to their souls” 
that they had succeeded in impeaching the accuracy, 
if not the integrity, of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The “‘self-congratulations” cf the Secretary, as 
the gentleman from Maine saw fit to designate a 
paragraph or two of his annual report, had formed 
the subject of fio little sarcasm with that honorable 
member. The Secretary had, indeed, cause to che- 
rish pride in reviewing his official career. Was it 
not much to the credit of that officer, that, during 
the last four years, when individuals, banks, and 
even Stats, had been brought into dishonor by a 
failure to meet their engagements, this Government 
had maintained its credit unimpaired, notwith- 
standing two suspensions by the bask»? Was it 
not tue thatthe Government had, within the last 
six years, paid all its current expenditures, as well 
as the extraordinary unes, of Indian wars and 
treaties, and deposited with \he States twenty-eight 
millions of dollars, without imposing any addi- 
tional taxes on the reople; without creating a new 
funded debt; and that, teo, under the process of 
biennial reductions of the tariff? Did not sucha 
revisw furnish legitimate and most abundant cause 
of self-congratulation? 

Lastly. It was contended by the gentlemen who 
had preceded him, that the deficit which they seem- 
ed to imagine they had cyphered out, ought to be 
supplied by imposing an immediate tax on silks 
and wines. To this he, Mr. V. would respond, 
that if the receipts from sources that now existed 
were sufficient to carry the Government through 
the year as he had attempted to prove, why should 
we, a defeated party, relieve our victorious adver- 
saries from the responsibility, or rob them of the 
glory, of adjusting a new tariff of duties? We all 
know, sir, that next year, there must be a revision 
of the whole tariff. The work could be better 
done as‘a whole than by piecemeals. We appreci- 
ate the kindness and disinterestedness which 
prompt you to ask us to share with you the glory of 
this great work; but we are willing to forego all 
the profit and honor of an undertaking which legi- 
mately belongs to you. 

A tax upon luxaries—upon silks and wines— 
articles consumed only by the rich. This was 
quite an ad-captandum proposition; but it would 
be vastly more, taking in its character, if accompa. 
nied with a proposition, to relieve, in the mean time, 
from taxation, necessaries consumed by the poor; 
but while you pick tne pockets of the rich under the 
wine and silk tax, do you propose to lighten the bur- 
thens of the poor in the same ratio? By no means. 
You continue to make all your present exactions 
from the poor. Glorious charity and benefieence 
this!! Itis very like robbing the poor, and, in- 
stead of making restitution to them, atoning for 
your offence by robbing the rich also. There was 
much force in the admonition of the gentleman 
from Virginia, [Mr. Wise,} that we should con- 
sider, well consider, and pause, before we did any 
act which might, by possibility, diminish the con- 
sumption of ‘our great staple, cotton, in France. 
He (Mr. V.) bad long looked upon the increase of 
that consumption as one of the brightest prospects 
of the exporting section of our country. Beware 
how you interfere with it. Begin not the work, in 
the offensive form now proposed, by singling out 
for taxation, from among the lung list of free arti- 
cles, articles of French manufacture alone. Eng- 
land constantly threatens to foster, to create a rival 
in the East for the growth of our great staple. 
France bas indulged in ne such unfriendly threats. 
She has not held or encouraged any ‘‘world’s con- 
vention,” to destroy your domestic institutions. You 
will soon have the opportunity of reaching her un- 
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der circumstances less offensive, when you come 
to revise your whole taiff of duties. You will 
then, if all the mad and magnificent schemes of 
the day are to be consummated, be not only autho- 
rized, but compelled, to tax silks and wines, per- 
haps, far beyond the maximum of your compro- 
mise bili. Yes, distribute the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands among the States—raise, by duties, enough 
to supply the vacuum—and you will require more 
than twenty per cent. duty upon all imports to sup- 
port your Government. And then, for the conse- 
lation of the Southern wing of the great Whig 
army, let me say that, with the benefit of exchange, 
cash duties, and home valuation, the Yankees wiil 
have infinitely the best of the bargain. 
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REMARKS OF MR. HAND, 


OF NEW YORK, 
In the House of Repres ntatives, Monday, March 1, 





1841—In Committee ot the Whole on the state - 


of the Union, on a bill making appropriations for 

certain foriifications reported by the Committee 

of Ways and Means, on a motion to substitute 
the bill reported by the Committee on Military 

Affairs for the one under consideration. 

Mr. HAND said: he sincerely hoped the substi- 
tution would be made. If it was proposed to pro- 
vide for the defences of the country, it was desira- 
ble it should be done systematically. Besides, in- 
creasing the few works in the bill from the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means to the additional 
amount proposed in the bill from the Committee 
on Military Affairs, would result, perhaps, in the 
passage of the former with this augmentation as to 
these particular works, and in the neglect of the 
others in the Jast mentioned bill, thereby not only 
producing very unequal legislation, but pushing 
forward some stations with increased vigor, while 
others of admitted paramount importance, by the 
mere forms of legislation, would remain entirely 
neglected. By adopting the general bill reporied 
by the Committee on Military Affairs, the founda- 
tion of a system would be laid, which, when com- 
pleied, would place this nation in a state of com- 
parative safety. He knew it was usual, on these 
general appropriation bills, to be very diffuse as to 
topics. The tariff, distribution of the public lands, 
the “great political change,” and various other 
matters, had recently been very liberally comment- 
ed upon. For himself, he had settled views on 
most of these subjects, which he would express, 
should bis duty cail upon him to do so; bat he pre- 
ferred in discussion not to mix up matters so im- 
portant. 

Mr. H. said he was one of those who believe we 
may have war with England; not soon, probably, 
but before our present difficulties with that nation 
are definitively adjusted. England, if she would, 
cannot long remain quiet. She has an immense na- 
val and military power, which she supports at an 
enormous annual expense, which bears heavy 
on her working classes; and the people will not 
long consent to that burden, il that power long 
continue inactive. The “concern” requires busi- 
ness. But, again. Whoever has watched England 
since the commencement of this century, may well 
believe in the probability of a change in the inter- 
nal affairs of that great people. The mass will, 
perhaps, not always be quiescent in, their present 
condition. Theit Government will, therefore, en- 
deavor to divert them by the excitement of war— 

“Lest reat, and lying still, might make them look 
Too near unto my state.”’ 

So too, in time, that high-szounding boast of 
‘‘mistress of the ocean” will become irksome to us, 
particularly if it is oceasionally forced upon our 
recollection by a too haughty bearing or insolent 
aggression. When that supremacy shail be made 
a point, then in truth the contest will be a severe 
one. Indeed, our difficulties with that country 
seem gradually to thicken. That in relation to the 
Northwest Territory he deemed most important, 
and when that shall be agitated, he looked for the 
rapture which he thought their combined difficul- 
ties might ultimately bey Much had been 
said about McLeod. Upon that subject he did not 
propose to dwell. He would only say, with refer- 
ence to some strictures that had been made here 
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upon the ebul ition of feeling whieh had occasion- 
ally, in times past, shown itself on the Northern 
frontier, that, while he beld that every man should 
do nothing unbecoming a good citizen, yet gentle- 
menata distance from the transactions might 
judge with too much severity. None but those 
who were witnesses to the intolerable wrongs done 
by the exercise of that bull-dog spirit which some- 
times characterizes a provincial domination should 
judge of the high feeling of condemnation they 
might produce. Were they in daily intercourse 
with the victimns, they might perhaps allow even 
good citizeas to “sympathize.” 

But his object (continued Mr. H.) was to speak 
of the defences ef the couniry. He was for adopt- 
ing some general plan, the progress of the comple- 
tion of which should at least keep pace with the 
resources of the country, and, if the emergency re- 
quired it, be pressed without stint or delay. No 
plan had recommended itself to his mind so much 
as a system of fortifications. The question 
with some gentlemen seemed to be between 
fortifications and an increase of the Navy. He 
was in no way opposel to the Navy. It had 
been, and would be again, the pride of the 
nation, and he would keep it on a_ respectable 
footing. Bat he would give a few rea- 
sons, why, in time of peace, we should 
establish a line of fortifications in preference, per- 
haps, to any thing else. But he would first re- 
mark upon an objection now frequently heard, 
and, indeed, strongly urged in the debate on th's 
question by the gentleman from Sou’h Carolina, 
[Mr. Pickxens,] that fortifications were becoming 
useless, owing (o the improvements in the art of 
war. He was aware that such things had been 
said, and predicted by some who pretend to under- 
stand the subject. But he (Mr. H.) had given the 
subject some attention, and so had the War De- 
partment, as appeared by the able documents fur- 
nished us last session; and, from all he cou'd ascer- 
tain, the changes rendered fortifications more indi:- 
pensable than ever. Indeed, the greatest changes 
appear to be going on in naval tactics. This, if so, 
would as well be an argument agaiust the increase 
of the navy. There is another consideration which 
weighed much with him; which is, that England, 
who could not be supposed to be much behind in 
these improvements, is at this moment building new 
and rebuilding the old fortresses in ber North 
American possessions, with great care and expense, 
which she would not do if she thought them use- 
less, 

A system of fortifications, he thought, should be 
adopted, because, too, it required time for their exe- 
cation. Such works, if built efficiently, progress 
slowly. This was not the case wih a navy. Ma- 
terials for the latter could be provided, and when 
wanted, but a short period would be required for 
completion. This is fully illustrated by a state- 
ment of the time and cost of repairing our navy, 
kindly furnished him by the Department, and 
which he held in his hand. 

Again: the expense was comparatively small. 
The Secreiary of War Jast year sent us a general 
plan of fortifications. This contained works in 
classes, A, B,C, D, E, F. Omitting those ia F, 
which are only proposed for some late period, and 
the remainder will give us ninety-five forts for the 
maritime frontier from Passamaquoddy to the Sa- 
bine, for less than ten millions; fourteen forts, &c. 
for the Northern frontier, for little more than two 
millions; and fifteen barracks for the Western fror.- 
tier, costing lees than one million; total, thirteen 
millions. This would furnish the two great lines 
of frontier, North and South, of this nation, with 
cordons of safe fortifications for ages. The neces- 
sary additional ordnance, and one hundred rounds 
of ammunition, can be supplied for three and three- 
fourth millions; making in all but sixteen and three- 
fourth millions. The report on these subjects, and 
upon the art and science of war generally, reflects 
great credit upon the Secretary and the military 
officers, his coadjutors. 

Itis very different with the navy; the mere de- 
cay and increase of which, sinee 1816, has cost the 
nation thirty-one and a quarter millions. Again, 
not only the expense, but another argument in fa- 
vor of fortifications is their durability. Well built, 
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they dilapidate very siowly, and are cheaply kept 
in repair. On the c-ntrary, other means of de- 
fence, and particularly a navy, are subject to de- 
cay. By the following extract from the report of 
the Board of Navy Commissioners, transmitted to 
us with the report of the Secretary of the Navy, at 
the opening of this session, it appears that the ex- 
pense of keeping good our naval armament is very 
reat: 
othe eatimated value of these vessels, and of the stores on 


hand for their completion or equipment, may be stated at about 
the following sums: 








‘easels. Stores. Total. 
For 1816, $4,365,000 $736,000 6, 100,008 
For 1840, 9,825,000 6,628,346 16,463,346 
Gain, 5,160,000 5,893,346 11,353,346 
Money in the Treasury on the Ist October, 1840, 1,385,920 
Showing a total gain in values of $12,739,296 
The amounts which have been available for those 
objects, from 1816 to 1840, both inclusive, have been: 
Under gradual increase of the navy - ° 88,000,000 
Under gradual improvement of the navy : 3,897,710 
For building and rebuilding vessels, specially 2,468,710 
Total - . . * 14,356,420 
And for repairs and for ordnance - 16,886,430 


Making the total of available appropriations, 31,242,860 
The increase of values, as-above : : a 266 


deducted from the appropriation, leaves 


asthe amount which has been expended to meet 

the actual loss or decay, or to preserve the values 

which were on hand in 1816, 

This sum divided by 25 (the number of years in 

cluded) gives for the annual less and decay * $740,143 

or about 144 per cent. annually on the original cost 

of the vessels afloat in 1816, which were fit for 

naval use. 

He begged not to be misunderstood. In contrast- 
ing the two modes of defence, naval and military, 
he was not attempting to disparage the former. 
Far from it. Both are absolutely necessary. All 
he was endeavoring to show is, reasons for increa:- 
ing the latter now, if there are means for one only. 
He believed if the system of fortifications proposed 
was adopted, the country, ina short time, will be 
in a fair state of defence, and that too, without in- 
volving it in debt. From a statement the War 
Departmeat furnished him last session, he found 
we had 63 vessels, three of which are irreparable,and 
the others conld be rebuilt or completely repaired 
for about five and a quarter millions. So thai after 
the expenditure of about twenty-two millions, we 
should have 124 forts, &c. and 7,248 cannon on 
land, (now 4,708) 65 vessels of war, bearing 2,036 
gune, and about 620,000 muskets, besides all the 
munitions of war in the hands of the States. 

But there were other reasons why he was in fa- 
vor of adopting a system of fortifications. This 
nation, from its position and the genius of the peo- 
ple, will not make war for territory, profit, or ag- 
grandizement. It has more territory than its peo- 
ple can occupy, with an extensive frontier; and 
that people have a national aversion to immense 
armaments, large standing armies, and heavy taxa- 
tion. Nor do they expect to defend their frontier 
by aconstant force. Upon the militiaman, well 
armed, defending his own fireside, mast this nation 
depend to repel invasion. We shall act on the de- 
fensive, aed pursue the course of onward prosperi- 
ty, in the quiet paths of peace as much as possible. 
May it always be so. A distinguished writer says: 
‘Happy the nation whose history is dull and mono- 
tonouy.” But if disturbed, with fort fications as 
rallying points, and as convenient depositories of 
arms, with just regulars enough to keep the forts 
and their contents in order for any emergency, the 
rest may be left to the freemen of the land, at least 
until the nation is fairly involved in the regular 
conflicts of a settled war. Mr. H. said he had 
great reliance on the militia. We have now about 
one and a half millions organised, and probably at 
least three m‘Ilions of our citizens are able to bear 
arms, and most of them familiar with their use. 
These must always be formidable to an invading 
foe. They have indeed already pre-eminently 
proved themselves so. He had,a matter of curi- 
osity, made a few estimates from the battles fought 
on land, during the last war with England, as given 
in Niles’s Register. Of these there were 35, and 
about 70,000 Americans, and 102,000 British 
troops, were the regates engaged. In them 
about 9,300 of the British were killed aod wound 
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ed. The whole number of British killed and 


wounded was, tothe whole number of Americans 
engaged, about as one to seven anda half. In the ten 
battles fought by about 16,000 regularsalone, the Bri- 
tish killed and wounded were to the Americans en- 
gaged a8 one'to nine and four-fifths. Andin ten 
battles fought by about 18,000 militia and volun- 
teers alone, the British killed and wounded were to 
the Americans engaged asone to five. He spoke 
this with no purpose to dishonor our gallant army. 
They bad excelled the besi troops of Europe. But 
this will be so almost from the nature of things. 
Their officers are gallant fellows, but the mode of 
firing is different. Beside, the regulars have cer- 
tain imperious and systematic duties to perform, 
and even the battle ground is often the field where 
advantage is sought by scientific military manau- 
vre. On the conirary, the militia are usually called 
out to resist invasion, and the whole batile is often 
a trial of individuai skill by keen and excited 
marksmen, making, under favorable circumstances, 
awful havoc among troops moving in compact 
military order. While engaged, their sole busi- 
ness is killing. 

Bat (added Mr. H.) he did not intend to detain 
the committee too long, aud should not have spoken 
at all, were it not for the deep anxiety he felt for 
some defence on the frontier of the district he had 
the honor to represent. He was surprised to hear 
the honorable chairman of the Cemmittee on Fo- 
reiga Affairs,say that in case of a war with Eng- 
land, the Canadas would net be the theatre of ac- 
tion. He thought differently. Every thing tended 
to convince him tothe contrary. After troups have 
been transported 3,000 miles, it was very probable, 
that in most cases, they would debark in their own 
territory, where they had a place of repose, prepara- 
tion, and safety. This was a natural, a'most an 
inevitable consequence, unless the expedition was 
on some particular service. This, at all events, 
could hardly be etherwise, in case of a rupture 
withia a few years. The troops are already in 
Canada, and a strong force there, would be indis- 
pensable. 

With thes views, he begged to call the attention 
of the committee to the defenceless state of Lake 
Champlain. No man could shut his eyes to its 
importance. It has been the beaten track of war 
for the last century. Its position is different from 
thatof any other of our waters. It heads in the 
heart of our country, crossing the line between the 
two nations at right angles, it terminates at a safe 
distance in the enemy’s territory. Besides all 
this, it is the first naturally feasible route of ingress 
upon our people, after entering the S!. Lawrence. 
Government immediately after the last war, acting 
upon recent experience, turned its atiention to its 
defence, but unfortunately before the line was esia- 
blished. The present Secretary of War and the 
proper bureau have repeatedly pressed the impor- 
tance of this place upon our consideration. Every 
one coincides in opinion with them. The 
British, too, know its importance. Stroog fortifi- 
cations command their portion of it, and a canal 
opening navigation into it, is nearly ccmpleted by 
them. Indeed they had gone so far, and were so 
solicitous, as appeared by affidavits in his posses- 
sion, a8 to survey the lake in the vicinity of our 
contemplated fortifications. He earnestly en- 
treated that this work might not be delayed any 
longer; and as itis embraced in the bill proposed 
to be substituted, he hoped that would be done. 

One word more, and he wasdone. Some here 
have cautioned against a too free expression of sen- 
timents, for fear of provoking a war before we are 
prepared. He deprecated war, so did his consti- 
wents. Bat he should do them injustice to inti- 
mate that they would not boldly denounce all ag- 
gression, no matter by whom offered to our country, 
without reference to the progress of preparation. 
Whenever our national honor is insulted, they are 
always ready. 





Nors.—From a statement furnished Mr. H. from the Na 
Commissioners’ Office in April, 1840, showing the ttme 
would tequire to ir, rebuild, &c. our vessels of war, it‘ap- 
pears that 13 vessels, building, could be .completed in ave 
rage time of 196 days, 21 repatred and equipped ready for sea in 
the average time of 68 days, and 6 then in commission at sea in 
the average time of 90 days, 

By their report im 1841, appears that the Commissioners 


have contracted for timber fur 15 ships of the line, 18 frigatee, 15 
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soap of war, 9steamers, and 9 bigs or schooners. 
Ve have thirty-six vessels in commission. From an English 
ae periodical, it appears that the British Government 
have 194 vessels of war in commiesion bearing 3,725 guns—31 
of these were in North America. 

= from list of vessels, &c. of British navy, in same 
work: t 
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built, 


Name of 
vessels. 


Commander. 


o.of guns 
Where built. 
When com- 
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Niagara |20/Capt. Sanborn ee 1838) Lakes of Canada 
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(This, ifso, must be in direct violation of treaty.) 
Therame work gives the armies and navies of Europe: 
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Great Britain - |114,000 Naples - | 30,000; 2 
Russia - - (660,000) 370)| Sardinia - | 30,000} 8 
France - |330,000] 300)| Norway - 22,000 
Austria - - |297,000} 4//Greece ~« - | 10,000; 3 
Prussia - 167,000 Statesofthe Pope | 9,000) 1 
Holland - 73,000] 18)|Hanover - - | 16,700 l 
Spain - | 70,000 Bavaria - 42,000 
Belgium - 50,000 Saxony 12,000 
Sweden - 40,000} 7||Wurtemburg 14,000 
Denmark 38,000} 4 


SPEECH OF MR. UNDERWOOD, 
OF KENTUCKY, 

In the House of Representatives, February 20, 1841— 
On the bill making appropriations for the Civil 
and Diplomatic Service of the year 1841. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD said that, the world over, 
man was the creature of the circumstances by 
which he was surrounded. His opinions, motives, 
and actions, had their origin in the animate and in- 
animate objects which were constantly operating 
upon him, affecting his senses, and through them 
his intellectual powers, and thus forming the cha- 
racter and directing the conduct of life. These 
circumstances, according to my observation, said 
Mr. U. “define the position” of members in this 
body. The impartial spectator, regarding the cir- 
cumstances by which members are surrounded, 
will perceive their true position more accurately 
than by taking it from their own flattering defini- 
tions, In viewing the position of members, and 
defining it for myself, there are some striking charac- 
teristics in the different attitudes presented by the 
Representatives of the people. There is an Atlan- 
tic or seaboard position, which does not harmonize 
altogether with mine; which is entirely in'and or 
“backwoods.” There is a city position, which 
contrasts very strikingly with the village or country 
position, which most of us on this floor occupy. 
There is a Northern and a Southern position: and 
a listener to the debates in both branches of Con- 
gress would almost conclude that our sole business 
here was to inform mankind, ay, sir, the whole 
universe, exactly where we stood, and how we 
stood; or, in the parliamentary language of the 
day, to “define my position.” 

I have no vanity which promp's me to believe 
that the fate of my country, that ils weal or wo, is 
dependent, to any greatextent, upon what! say or 
do. Nor am I so humble as to believe that argu- 
ments, based upon popular rights, enforcing the 
truth, and demanding justice, will be entirely di:- 
regarded, because they emanate from one of “my 
position.” Sir, I claim to be identified in feeling 
and in principle with the great mass of the Ameri- 
can people. Like that mass, | was born to enjoy 
or to waste no rich inheritance. My ancestors did 
not enable me, by the fruits of their labor, to spend 
a life of criminal idleness, or to devote my time to 
literary and scientific pursuits, living at ease upon 
a large ennual income, or to play the part of the 
man of business, wielding a large capital, uncon- 
scious of the toil and labor which accumulated it. 
Like that mass, I have been compelled, of necessi- 
ty, to labor diligently in my vocation for the means 
to furnish food, raiment, and shelier for myself and 
family. I rejoice in the institutions of my coun- 
try. They have enabled me to rise to a seat on 
this floor. They presentan open field in which 
every citizen may labor to advance his fortunes; 
and in which each workingman, no matter what 
may be his trade or profession, is sure to obtain, in 
the end, a reward proportioned to his merit, 


“My position,” and inclination also, require that 
I should condemn extravagance; thatI should ar- 
tempt to reform abuses, and that I should endea- 
vor, by wise laws, to secure peace, safety, and hap- 
piness for the people. There are two classes of 
politicians: one is always actuated by principles, 
the other is always busied in the fortunes of men. 
The one goes for the country, the greatest good of 
the greatest number; the other goes for the per- 
sonal advancement of the members of a party, for 
the promotion of a clique greedy for “spoils.” In 
the ranks of the one you may find a high and lofty 
patriotism, agenerosity and nobleness of purpose, 
which comprehends al] interests and every pursuit 
by its benevolent and dignified legislative action. 
In the ranks of the other you may look for low 
cunning and sinister manceuvres to elevate or to 
pull down individuals, just as this or that party 
object may be accomplished by it. It is in this 
class you may expect to find despicable coalitions 
for selfish objects. And it is here that you may 
look for men devoted to politics more for the love 
of the emoluments of office than for the highest 
glory of our nature, the satisfaction of doing good 
as a public benefactor. 

I will never form an alliance with those whose 
political life is spent in putting up or putting down 
particular individuals for selfish purposes. I will 
never allow, if I can prevent it, that system of re- 
wards for political subserviency, and punishment 
for political independence, which has prevail- 
ed in this country during the last twelve 
years. And I intend, with my last political 
breath, to demand a reform of those abuses 
which enable politicians to seize and appro- 
priate to their own use the publie property, 
or whieb, under enormous perquisites of office, 
furnish means with which to undermine and 
subvert the institutions of the country, by corrupt- 
ing both officeholders and voters. I will partly 
co operate with those who think and feel asI do, 
to carry into effect what our common principles re- 
quire; but never will I enter a coalition whose chief 
objects is to distribute the “‘spoils.”” 

The people of this country, our constituents, do 
not intend to have the realities of a monarchy un- 
der the name ofarepublic. The people wiil not 
willingly pay enormous salaries or allow unrea- 
sonable perquisites to the officers of Government. 
They will cheerfully grant a just compensation for 
services rendered, but they will not pay those who 
do nothing; nor will they pay those who work such 
extravagant wages as to enable them to vie with roy- 
alty itself,in the splendor of their equipages and 
expense of luxurious living. It only requires that 
the people should be honestly and fully informed of 
the extent of any crying abuse to s:cure the appl.- 
cation of the proper remedy. They may and do 
act slowly, but act they will, and efficiently, too, in 
theend. I regard the election of General Harrison 
asa manifesjation of the efficiency of popular ac- 
tion, when the people are convinced that abuses ex- 
ist; and if his Adninistration should not meet 
their expectations in the work of reform they have 
willed, they will act again and again through the 
ballot-box until their will and their interests are 
obeyed and respected by their agents: The Execu- 
tive Government must conform to public seatiment, 
ascertained by and through the Representatives of 
the people; and it was the apprehension that the 
Administration of Mr. Van Buren, ‘following in 
the footsteps,” set public sentiment at defiance, 
and attempted to manufacture it through the instru- 
mentality of a corrupt pressand a subservient 
Congress, which mainly produced his recent over- 
throw. 

The people has nut yet completed their work. 
By the election of General Harrison they have 
placed at the head of the Government a man who 
willabstain, I sincerely believe, from the exercise 
of arbitrary and dispated powers; as much so as any 
man who c:uld have been placed in his high sta- 
tion, But the Executive cannot reform existing 
abuses which have grown up under the operation 
of existing laws. It requires the repealing and re- 
forming powers of a Congress to do justice to the 
people, to comply with their will, and to satisfy 
their expectation. Discreet and judicious action by 
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priation bills can accomplish much; and I will pro- 
ceeed to callyour attention to various subjects 
which deserve the notice of this body and the whole 
nation. I mean to call public attention to them. 
| intend to print what! say, and lay what I print 
before the peopie; call on them to read and refiect, 
and then to the polls and act. If the people wish 
a real, substantial reform of abuses, they must first 
know whatthey are, and then elect representatives 
pledged to reform them, and who will hones'ly re- 
deem their pledges, 

The first abuse connected with ths provisions of 
this bill, was brought to the notice of the commit- 
tee by the gentleman from Indiana, [Mr. Prorrir } 
It consisted in the heavy appropriation for sta- 
tionery; that we consume more paper, pens, ken- 
knives, wafers, &c. than we ough!, and that we do 
not strictly confine ourselves to the application of 
the stationery received to public purposes, cannot 
be doubted. But, sir, I shall not go into the in- 
quiry with a view to ascertain the precise extent of 
this abuse. Perhaps it would be impossible to as- 
ceriain it, as no accounts are kept showing the 
quantities delivered to each member, and as every 
one calls for and obtains till he is satisfied. Many 
years since, I am told, accounts were kept, and 
members were charged with the stationery fur- 
nished them. These accounts cons'i'uted some 
check; but since they have been discontinued, there 
is no check but that which each gentleman’s con- 
science prescribes for himself. The best remedy 
for the evil is that which I suggested the other day 
to the gentleman from Indiana. It is toallowa 
ceriain sum in lieu of stationery. But, sir, I do 
net advert to this abuse for the purpose of ascer- 
taining its extent, or to suggest the proper remedy. 
I recur to it in order to notice the character of the 
remarks which were indulged a day or two since, 
when the subject was mentioned. Some gentlemen 
affected to consider it a small concern, a picayune, 
affair, a matter to which the maxim de minimis non 
curat lex should apply. They. seemed to consider 
it too contemptible for the attention of statesmen as- 
sembled to deliberate on great national affairs. 
Such swelling and blowing about elevated views; 
such sublime contempiations of subjects infini‘ely 
important to the world’s welfare, which allow some 
gentlemen on this floor no time to attend to little 
things; ay, sir, which fill them with utter scorn for 
trifles, present a most dignified contrast with their 
own conduct in pocketing, or rather boxing up, the 
“spoils.” Their flourishing words and laudatory 
ceif-gratulations are put forth in the vain attempt 
to hide from themselves the kno wledge of the abuses 
they practise, and to farnish some sort of apology 
for failing to do their duty in exposing and putting 
anend to them. Sir, I have but little respect for, 
and not the least confidence in, the man who af- 
fects to regard little things as beneath his notice, 
especially little improprieties. My*observation 
through life has proved, to my satisfaction, that 
those who refuse to attend to little abuses, are sure 
to wink at enormities. I have no faith in the in- 
telleciual ability of those whose mental and moral 
organization is such that they affect to be incapable 
of attending to small things. I have ever found 
them incapable of managing great affairs. Napo- 
leon, Wellington, and our own beloved and great 
Washington, were men who paid strict attention to 
the smallest matters of camp police. They were 
capable of comprehending that a world is but the 
aggregate of atoms; that great battles are made up 
of individaal contests; that the fate of empires may 
be decided by the failure to clinch anail. Such 
men know that they are great in proportion as they 
are like their Creator, whose attention, we are in- 
formed, is even directed to numbering the hairs of 
our heads, and who takes note of the falling of a 
sparrow. Sir, I am shocked at the combined little- 
ness, pride, and arrogance of men who affect to 
turn up their noses at improper and immoral ac- 
tions as trifles beneath their notice. The people 
must dismiss all such from their service, if they 
would make this Government, in all its depart- 
ments, what it should be—a light upon an eminence 
illuminating the nations of the earth—a sun blazing 
in the political firmament, upon whose disk no spc t 
can befound. I have seen apon this floor some 
practical illustrations of this elevated disregard of 
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little things, I have seen additions made to the 
private libraries of members, by voting thousands 
upon thousands to pay for. books, to be distributed 
among ourselves; and I have seen this hasghty spi- 
rit, this elevated contempt for little things, skalk 
from exposure by refusing the yeas and nays. 1 
have witnessed, year after year, palpable violations 
of the law relating to the mileage of members, and 
I have in vain endeavored to correct the abuse I 
have witnessed efforts made by others to correct it, 
but all invain. It passed by as one of those insig- 
nificant affairs which the mighty minds of great po- 
liticians could not condeszend to notice! 

Mr. Chairman, the honor, the dignity, and, to a 
great extent, the utility of Congress, depend upon 
the abiding confidence which the American people 
repose in our integrity, in our disinterested patriot- 
ism, in our love of justice, in our practical good 
sense, in our assiduous discharge: of the duties of 
legislators for a great nation—a nation destined, 
under the guidance of wisdom, to revolutioaize 
and ameliorate the condition of enslaved humanity 
throughout the world, or to demonstrate that, in 
the midst of professions of evcry noble emotion 
and Christian virtue, we are but canting hypocrites, 
seeking office with avidity for the sake only of its 
“spoils.” Sir, we ought to clear our own skirts of 
suspicion by sedulous attention to the least whis- 
per of impropriety, by applying instantly the pro- 
per remedy to petty abuses. Demonstrate your re- 
solution to reform crying enormities in other de- 
partments, by first taking, I will not say the beam, 
but the mote, out of your own eve, so that you may 
more clearly see how to operate upon others. 

We have no time to attend to trifling matters! I 
have known days, yes, weeks, consumed in idle 
debates upon preliminary imotioas and points of 
order.* From the perpetual discussion about or- 
der, a spectator in the lobby would suppose that we 
were more disposed than any legislative assembly 
on earth to observe strict order, and to do every 
thing by rule. And yet, sir, the newspaper reports 
of our proceedings are constantly presenting the 
country with occurrences on this floor which ex- 
cite sentiments of shame and indignation in the 
bosoms of the people. ‘To-day the Hon. Mr. A. 
and Mr. B. had some sharp-shooting.” “To day 
the Hon. Mr. C. and Mr. D. passed the lie direct.” 
“Tc-day the Hon. Mr. E. and Mr. F. had a fracas 
in the Hall of the House of Representatives.” 
Such, sir, are the degrading accounts teeming from 
the press, (and I lament to say with too much truth 
for our reputation,) in regard to the doings of this 
order-discussing body. I have sometimes thought 
I would take up our journals and make a careful 
examination, with a view to ascertain the time lost 
in debating points or order and preliminary mo- 
tions. It would result, I have no doubt, in finding 
that we waste time to a criminal extent. 

{Here Mr. Coorer of Georgia said that he had 
made the computation, and found that two montks 
of the last session had been thus consumed. ] 

No wonder, exclaimed Mr. U. that our eight 
months’ Jabor during that session only brought forth 
thirty public and seventy private acts, making a 
little primer ef eighty-five pages only. No won- 
der we meet and break up, and nothing is done. 
Is it because there is nothing which ought to be 





*A most extraordinary instance of time wasted upon preli- 
minary motions occurred in 1837. On the 2ist of April Mr. 
Tovcgy mae his report relative to the duel between Mr. 
Graves and Mr. Ciuiey, and moved that it be postponed until 
the 7th of May, and that it be printed. 
Mr. Ropggtson moved that the report be laid on the table. 
Pending these motions, the House adjourned, it being Satur- 


day. 

On Monday, Mr. Rogertson withdrew his motion (to lay on 
the table) moved to commit the report to a committee to 
be called the Committee on Privileges, with instructions to re- 
port thscourse which, in their opinion, it is proper to_ pursue. 

questions were discussed daily until the next Monday, 
when Mr. Pickgns moved that the whole be laid on the table. 
His motion was negatayed. The question was then put on 
postponing till the 7th ef May, and negatived. 

Mr. Apams then moved to recommit the report to the same 
committee, with instructions to strike out all argumentative 
parts and the resolutions at the end of the report. The motion 
of Mr. ADAMS was ame modified, and discussed until the 
sth of May, when Mr. Sawyer noved to lay the whole subj 
on the table. His motion wasnegatived. On the 10th of May 
Mr, Tuomas moved to lay the whole subject on the table, and 


it was ot ie 
Mr. died, and the H 
oo ig nee Lawzsr died, ar ouse ob- 


e Gneral ceremonies; and, with that excep- 
tion, the whole time, from the 2ist April to the 10th of May, 
was spent on these preliminary motions. 
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done? No, sir,no. I am informed by the Clerk 
that there are at least a thousand bills and resola- 
tions upon his table ready for consideration. There 
are agreat number of private claims which have 
been allowed by your standing commitices, and 
which we ought to act upon. It is enough to make 
the heart sick to read the imploring letters which 
claimants frequently address to the members of this 
body. Ihave received letrers, and from females, 
telling me that the claims allowed and provided ‘or 
by such and such bills were their only hope for 
bread; and that unless Congress would act and 
pass the bills, the poor-house or the jail mast re- 
ceive them. I have received letters complaining 
bitterly that the Government failed to perform its 
engagements and pay for property actually con- 
veyed to it, in consequence of which the citizen 
wes likely to be ruined. I will mention but one 
case in point, and that is, your failure to appro- 
priate money to pay for hospital sites on the West- 
ern waters, although years ago deeds have been 
made for the lands selected. We have public mea 

sures of vast importance which, session after ses- 
sion, and year after year, remain upon our table, 
calling for the action of this House. Sir, I have 
had resolutions upon your table for nearly six 
years, proposing amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States, and which I conscientiously 
believe to be essentially necessary to the whole- 
some operation, if not to the very existence, of 
eur Republican institutions; and, under our time- 
wasting rules and proceedings, they have not been, 
and would not be, reached in regular order for a 
century to come. We originate business enough 
to talk about, and then spend the whole of our 
time in speech-making for Buncomb, instead of 
practical action for the good of the country. These 
are evils of crying magnitude. The effect of such 
a course is now glaring in our faces. We are 
forced, by this sinful waste of time, to act upon 
the appropriation bills necessary to keep the Go- 
vernment in motion, at the very close of the ses- 
sion, amidst bustle and confusion, and when it is 
impossible to deliberate in regard to the millions of 
money we are placing in Executive hands I men- 
tion these matters to show that those who affect to 
be above attending to trifles do not act upon affairs 
of magnitude, except in the way of talking about 
them. And we talk about every thing, when ia 
committee, except the business before us, as this 
debate fully proves, and as I shall probably demon- 
strate by my own remarks before I close. It is this 
rambling practice, with a view to Jay our ideas, 
whether origina! or borrowed, upon all subjects, be- 
fore our constituents in the same stump speech, 
that has rendered this body almost incapable of 
transacting the public business, 

Now, Mr, Chairman, I shall proceed to call the 
atien’ion of this committee to some things which i 
trust will, in the opinion of honorable members, so 
far transcend the subjects of stationery, beoks, and 
mileage, as to claim their attention on account of 
their magnitade. And first, sir, of attorneys, mar- 
shals, and clerks. We have official information 
that the attorney for the southern district of New 
York received for his services during the year 1839 
$23,009 07; the clerk $19,469 92 for his, the mar- 
shal of the southern district of Mississippi $87,150 
70 for his, and the clerk of the northern district of 
Mississippi $9,700 for his. The clerk of the south- 
ern district of Mississippi failed or refased to make 
a return. But we can judge of his fees from what 
the marshal.of his district receives. After deduct- 
ing all reasonable allowances for cree and sa- 
laries.of deputies, it has not been denied that the 
sum left would make to each an exorbitant com- 
pensation... How. does it happen that these and 
other officers holding similar stations are thus ex- 
travagantly pai 2 it is the conseghence of the le- 
gislation of Congress, which, more than forty years 

wed high fees for. certain services, and 

adopted the fee laws. of the bighest courts in the se- 
veral States where the fee wasnot specified in the 
act of Congress. Notwi ing the fees have 
since been greatly reduced in most of the States, 
Congress has made no, reduction. Now, sif, is 
there any. reason why F officers acting within 
should be paid more than State officers 

And if the States 
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riffs, and clerks, can carry on a profitable business 


by redacing the fee:, may we not safely reduce the 
fees of Federal officers to the present standard of 
the States? Sir, I have heard no one deny that the 
fees which the laws of Congress allowed were too 
high. Genwemen will not take issue upon that 
averment. But when itis proposed to correct the 
evil by introducing the necessary provisions -in 
this bill, we are told that it is not in order; that, if 
we will introduce a separate bi!l proposing the pro- 
per remedy, gentlemen, who are constrained by the 
question of order to oppose the introduction of new 
subjects into tbis appropriation bill, will cheerfully 
vote for it. I willin a few words show that this 
question of order constitutes no barrier to the pro- 
posed reform. In the first place, it is not the intro- 
duction of a new subject, within the meaning of the 
50th rule of the House. The subject of this bill is 
the compensation of the civil and diplomatic offi- 
cers of Government for the year 1841, and what- 
ever relates to the compensation of any civil or 
diplomatic officer, whether he be expressly referred 
to or not by the provisions of the bill. is germain to 
the general scope and design of the bill, and there- 
fore ought to be admitted in the shape of an amend- 
ment. In the next place, the s'atute book fur- 
nishes many precedents, showing that important 
provisions, limiting the amount of salaries, and 
even legislating on subjects entirely dissimilar, have 
been introduced into the annual appropriation 
bills. Inthe appropriation bill of 1839 for the 
civil and diplomatic service, a section was intro- 
duced prohibiting extra allowances to officers of 
Government for disbursing public money. In the 
army bill of that year, a new subject was intro- 
duced, and provision made for compensating the 
owners of horses lost or cast away at sea, &c. In 
the naval bill of the same year, a new subject, in 
one sense, was introduced, and provision was made 
for building three steam ships. But the horses in 
he one case, and the steam shipsin th= other, were 
connected with the military and naval service, and 
therefore bad an appropriate place in these appro- 
priation bills. The same sort of connection exists 
between the appropriation bill for the civil and 
diplomatic service of any one year, and the salary 
or fees of any officer of the Government. In the 
light-house bill of 1838 provision was made for two 
additional clerks in the Fifih Auditor’s office. 
These precedents, promulgated to the country in 
the statute book, must satisfy the people that we 
have become over-squeamish to preserve order if 
we now refuse to cut down extravagant allowances 
and perquisites upon the ground that it is out of 
order to do it in this bill ! 

Believing that now isthe accepted time, and this 
the proper place, and from past experience having 
no hope that the subject will ever receive conside- 
ration separate and apart from the annual appro- 
priation bills, I will proceed with my list of abuses 
which demand correction, and to correct which pro- 
per amendments will be offered to this bill in due 
season. 

The compensation allowed collectors, naval 
officers, and surveyors of ports, in the shape of 
official perquisites, exceeds in many instances what 
is reasonable and just, and ought to be limited. As 
the most striking case, I shall call the attention of 
the commiitee to the emoluments ef the collector 
at New York. The investigations of the celebrated 
Swartwout committee ascertained, by proof, that 
the collector received annually a profiton ware- 
houses amounting to about $15,000. His profits 
resulting from forfeitures growing out of real or 
supposed violations of the revenue laws cannot be 
less than $20,000 annually. Your laws allow the 
collector to seize goods when their owners attenp) 
to evade the payment of duties; and then permit a 
eompromise to take place, by which a merchant 
pays the sum agreed on, and his goods are restored 
tohim. The collector and other port officers are 
entitled to share in the compromise money, or in 
the proceeds of the goods if they are condemned 
by the judge on trial. You allowall this as a sti- 
mulus to the custom-house officers to be diligent in 
the discharge of their duties; and; in thus stimu- 
lating their diligence, you bave tempted them, for 
the sake of gain, to harass merchants and embar- 
rass commerce, by seizing goods without any just 
cause for so doing. The merchant, sooner 
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submit to the “law’s delay,” compromises, and 
pays a handsome sum to get possession of his 
goods, to get clear of the lawsuit, and to get the 
liberty of trading free from custom-house vexations. 
In one case I am informed that the collector, naval 
officer, and port surveyor, divided among them- 
selves $42,000; in other words, received $14 000 
each for acompromise upon the seizure of goods! 
No wonder that the district attorney and judge, as 
we are informed by the gentleman from Maine, 
{Mr. Evans,} should be engaged in court almost 
from the beginning to the end of the year. We 
see that it is the interest of the custom-house offi- 
cers to give them enough to do; and it is equally 
the interest of the attorney to multiply libels upon 
each separate package seized, instead of the whole 
cargo. We all know the story of the separa’e libels 
or suits against each box of tra at Philade!phia, 
for no other purfose than to increase the fees of 
the altorney. I have seen the same thing in Ken- 
tucky. I once knew all the suretics of an insol- 
vent sheriff sned by separate actions upon the offi- 
cial bond for a less sum than the attorney’s fee 
taxed in each suit; in consequence of which the 
costs for the benefit of the lawyers and clerks ex- 
ceeded the amount of the debt tenfold. The Le- 
gislature of Kentucky interposed to prevent this 
monster Avarice from glutting his maw by adding 
to the calamities of the unfortunate. Take the 
enormous wages from the attorney, collector, &c. 
at New York, limit their receip's, and you will 
at least produce one good effect—you will sup- 
press vexatious litigation. But Jet us sum up the 
different items in the account of the collector’s pro- 
fits, declare the aggrega'e result, and pass to some- 
thingelse. The account stands: 

Salary per annum allowed by law - $4,000 
Profits upon warehouse rents - - 15,000 
Income from compromises and seizures, at 


least - - - - - 20,000 





And we have the grand aggregate of - $39,000 
Beirg $14 000 more than we pay to the President 
of the United States! Truly, sir, tha, minds of 
gentlemen who can tolerate all this are formed 
upon a magnificent scale. We shall see by their 
votes whether they will place those receipts of the 
collector upon the same footing of their own sta- 
tionery, books, and mileage. I will not consume 
time by going into the inquiry, how much the col- 
lectorsat Philadelphia, New Orleans, Boston, &c. 
receive. 
in the ‘‘footsteps” of the collector of New York, 
and I will leave each member to torm his own es- 
timates of their annual profits. 

I now come to a subject which I have had at 
heart for some years. I a'ludeto the encrmous 
emoluments of postmasters. With the able assis- 
tance of a gentleman from Massachusetts, [Mr. 
Reep, | I induced this House to adopt a proposition 
some two or three years ago to prevent what should 
be denominated extortion from the public, under 
the pretence of renting boxes or receptacles for 
letters and papers to private individuals. Such 
boxes are indispensable auxiliaries to the postmaster, 
and without them, in such a city as New York or 
Philadelphia, he could not perform the duties of 
his office with promptitude to the public, ease to 
himself, or economy to the Government. Abolish 
such boxes, and instantly it would be necessary to 
increase the number of clerks and assistants to do 
the business. But the postmasters in our large 
cities bave contrived to make fortunes for them- 
selves out of their boxes or pigeon holes, by charg- 
ing the citizen who appropriates one of them to 
his exclueive use from one to six dollars per annum, 
Some years ago I proposed a remedy, which this 
House adopted, to cure this abuse, but it was re- 
jected in the Senate. We were then told that the 
Postmaster General had promised to inquire into 
the extent of the emoluments derived from box 
rent, and if it was found to be extravagant, that he 
would recommend or apply the proper corrective. 
Sir, I believe we had something |:ke that commu- 
nicated to us officially from the head of the Post 
Office Department. But that has been the Jast of 
it. We have ne report ef the result of the investi- 
gation, if any has taken place; and certainly no re- 
medy has been prescribed to cure the evils com- 
plained of. I regard the promises heretofore made 








Ne doubt they are very careful to follow. 





as part and parcel of the tantalizing system of hol. 
low-hearted politicians, who are ever about to com- 
mence the reformation of abuses, but who take 
special care never to do it. Their promises are to 
delude the people. Their failure to act is for the 
benefit of partisan associates who are rioting on the 
spoils. 

I shall present an estimate of the profits of the 
postmaster at New York, founded on data the cor- 
rectness of which I do not deubt, and leave each 
member to calculate for himself the effects pro- 
duced by the operation of the present system in 
re: ard to box rents and branch post offices in other 
cities. 

There are kept and rented by the posmaster of 
New York, according to my information, threc 
thousand boxes. His price foreach per year is 
from $4 to $6—say $5 upon an average. He has 
established a branch post office, at which he de- 
livers daily about two thousand letters, and receives 
an extra compensation of two cents for each leiter 
so delivered; thus securing to himself an income 
of $40 adav. His expenses for superintendents, 
house rent, &c. to conduct the branch post office 
cannot exceed $15 daily. They may not amount 
tohalf so much. He may employ, for aught | 
know, the regular clerks of his office, paid by Gc- 
vernment, to superintend the branch establishment. 
But edmit that he does not, how coes the account 
of his entire emoluments stand? Here it is: 

3 000 boxes at $5 each per annum ~ $15,000 
$25 per day clear profit of the branch post 
office, or a profit per year of - 


9,125 
His salary allowed and limited by law - 


2,000 


Making an annual aggregate income of $26,125 

Now, sir, what do we see from the statements I 
have presenied, and which no one controverts? 
We behold attorneys, marshals, collectors, &c. an- 
nually receiving a compensation exceeding, by hun- 
dreds and thousands, that which is allowed to the 
President of the United States, who receives and 
entertains all foreign ministers, members of Con- 
gress and other officers of Government, and distin- 
guished citizens from every part of the Republic, 
and whose expenses exceed those of collectors and 
postmasters as far as the dignity of his sta 
tion and the intellectual and moral qualities 
which he ought to possess to fill it rank above 
theirs. We see official perquisites placing the offi- 
cers of this Republic on a footing with those who, 
by the grinding exactions of despotism, enrich them- 
selves by forced contributions from an impoverished 
and enslaved people. Arbitrary edicts and brute 
force strip the people, to pamper their masters in 
ihe rotten establishments of the Old World; but 
with us we tolerate and encourage the officer to 
make merchandise of his office, and to sell favors to 
those who must of necessity transact business with 
him. There 1s in these enormous perquisites no 
one redeeming quality—no single good, even to 
those who receive the money, and ten thousand 
evils which threaten destruction to our institutions. 
While it is no blessing to any one to receive more 
than he deserves, it is a real calamity to those who 
pay it. It tempts the one to enter into luxurious 
indulgencies and waste of time, which too often 
terminate in destruction of character, whilst those 
frem whom the money is taken are thereby de- 
prived of so much that might be applied to satisfy 
their reasonable wants. 

But, sir, there are reasons to fear that a portion 
of these large profits are withdrawn from the offi- 
cer by political coercion, to be used for party pur- 
poses in controlling elections. The committee of 
investigation in the Swartwout case ascertained the 
fact that the officers in the New York custom-house 
were compelled to contribute a part of their sala- 
ries, under pain of dismissal, for electioneering 
purposes. Now, if party impudence and proserip- 
tion did not hesitate to force from a petty clerk a 
contribution of ten or twenty dollars, may they not 
say to the collector, you must give all the profits of 
warehouse rents, or the whole of the emoluments 
arising from seizures, to the party fund, or be dismis- 
sed from office? May they not say to the postmaster, 
yeu must give the half or the whole of the box 
rents, and on doing that you may retain the profits 
arising from your branch office, and if you 
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o some one who will do it? In this way thousands 
upon thourands may be collected for pariy pur- 
poses, and I apprehend have been collected. Well, 
sir, how is the money spent which is thus forced 
from the officer-holder, and which he is tolerated in 
filching from the people? I cannot positively an- 
swer; because the accounts of its outlay are never 
published. That is a party secret, veiled from the 
scrutiny of the perple by an impenetrable manile. 
I apprehend that these expenditures love darkness 
rather than ligbt, because all their tendencies are 
evil. From the very fact that they are concealed, 
I suspect that their disclosure would astound the 
nation. Although we cannot see, we may imagine 
what is going on; and as there are a good many 
Yankees around and about me, I will venture a few 
guesses as to the manner in which this “‘secret ser- 
vice money” is applied. 

I guess a portion of it is applied to purchasing 
wines and suppers to regale party leaders during 
their nocturnal deliberations. 

I guess a portion of it goes to pay political drill 
sergeants for their services in running from post to 
post, in drumming Op the people, in making stump 
speeches, and in distributing circulars and docu- 
ments. 

I guess a portion of it goes to pay for gingerbread 
and liquor, and in some cases direct bribery. Here 
is so much for your vole. Give the vote and take 
the money. 

I guess a good deal of it goes to pay the printer. 
And then the character of the publications which 
he furaishes for the money !—are they true or 
false? No matter which; how they will operate 
upon the election is the only inquiry. Is the can- 
didate slandered—are praiseworthy actions misre- 
presented, and a life of purity assailed by every 
species of detraction—who cares for it among the 
throng of rabid partisans? Such means ere only 
intended to accomplish some ulterior object of vast 

magnitude. That the “end justifies the means” 
has ever been the principal doctrine of unprinci- 
pled politicians and hypocritical zealots, It is ne- 
cessary for party purposes to convert vice into 
virtue; ignorance into knowledge; a sneaking sel- 
fishness into open manly generosity; the grin of a 
villain into the benevolent smile of an honest man; 
the vulgarity of a blackguard into the manners of a 
gentleman; the thing is done throug’ the instru- 
mentality of a corrupt press, put in motion by 
party contributions, by actual payments, or pro- 
mises of reward. 

Such are the purpose’, the infamous purposes, 
in my judgment, to which ‘political contributions 
are too often applied, and for which I verily be- 
lieve that money has been forced from office hold- 
ers by threats of removal. No patriot, with my 
convictions, can contemplate such a state of things, 
without the most gloomy forebodings. Is there any 
remedy but to reduce the emoluments of office; but 
to bring down salaries to that amount which will 
support an economical man and his family, and 
allow him to lay up something for old age? Is it 
not better to encourage economical habits, and 
even to force office holders to economize under 
moderate salaries, than to stimulate them to every 
species of prodigality, by granting them, in the 
shape of perquisites, from twenty to thirty thou- 
sand dollars, ay, even more than tha’, per annum? 
It has been twenty-six years since | commenced 
the practice of law. I have met with a success 
which satisfiss me, and yet, -after laboring at the 
bar, and on the bench for more than a third of the 
days unusually allotted to map, I have not been 
able to lay up for the evening of my life as much 
as some of these office holders can save in one or 
two years. I think I may say, without boasting, 
that I have the capacity to make a pretty good posi- 
master or marshal. Their labors are not more 
irksome than mine. I see no reason why they 
should become rich and independent in the goods 
and chattels of this world in a year or two, while 
with me it is a life-time business. I desire the 
prosperity of all men. I desire to see all above 
want. Bat I have no idea of legislating men into 
principalities by a sort of political legerdemain. 

Bat some gentlemen contend that this is not the 


proper time; that we cannot act deliberately jast as_ 


the session is about to close, and therefore we ought 
to put it off until a more convenient season; and 
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some of those who hold these opinions have here- 
tofore, as Whigs, cried a'oud for retrenchment and 
reform. They have even gone so far as to re- 
proach the dominant party, who now seem to be 
willing to co operate in the work of reform, with 
their new-born zeal, and with their failure during 
the last twelve years to apply the praning knife in 
clearing the tree of suckers and redundancies. 

These Whigs proclaim their determination to cor- 
rect abuses when a new Congress assembles under 
the ausp'ces of General Harrison. Now, sir, I 
think that the party in power are highly censurable 
for omitting to reduce exorbitant compensation and 
perquisites of their friends Their failure to bring 
down their friends to a reasonable standard. and 
their willingness to reduce just as soon as they lose 
power, and anew setof men are probably to occu- 
py their places, presenta very striking contrast to 
the people. It proves what I have always said, 

that the last twelve years will live in history as the 

period during which the principle of  selfish- 

ness controlled the political actions of men to 

an alarming extent. All measures of Execu- 

tive policy have been adopted, recommended, 

and pushed along mainly for the purpose of 
making fortunes for combinations of men: and 
hence both Houses of Congress could never be 

brought to co-operate in reducing salaries and cor- 
recting abuses. If a direct vote upon yeas and 
bays could at any time be had in this House dur- 
ing the last twelve years, I admit that a majority 
would probably be found in favor of correcting 
any palpable abuse. Members, responsible as they 
are to the people, and dependent once in two years 
upon them for the seats they occupy, are consirained 

to pay some respect to the wil! of their constituents. 

This constitutional dependence upon the pzople is 
the great conservative principle of representative 

Democracy, and, without it, the spirit of plunder 
and the aspirations of ambition would obtain the 
ascendancy over justice and patriotism, pall down 
our institutions, and upon their ruins build up go- 
vernaments like those in the Old world, where the 
many are fleeced and robbed, by law, for the bene- 
fitof the few. The difficulty consists in getting a 
direct vote, under the many evasions which may 
be resorted to. When this House was constrained, 
years ago, to adopt my proposition to cure the 
abuse growing out of box-rents, the Senate, further 
removed from the pecple, and composed of a ma- 
jority of expungers, who allowed no barrier to ar- 
rest them, failed te concur. But does it become 
the Whigs of this House—those who for years have 
been clamorous for the correction of abuses—now, 
when their adversaries are giving in and manifest- 
ing a willingness to cc-operate, to advocate post- 
ponement until a “more convenient season?” Sir, 

in view of the wolfish appetite to feast on the flock, 
the avaricious yearning for the “spoils,” which 
seemed to actuate the dominant political combina- 
tions that held the offices and wielded the patronage 
of Government under Jackson’s reign of terror, I 

said, in a speech delivered some years ago, that the 
“sop party” was the only true and appropriate 
cognomen for such a set. I now say, that those 
clamorous Whigs, who have cried aloud until the 
people have become convinced of the necessity of 
a change, and have made it, and who may now fill 
the offices, either themselves or with their friends, 
which were heretofore held by their opponents, 
ought, under every consideration of consistency, of 
justice, and of honor, to act up to their professed 
principles; and all who do not, I denounce to be, in 
heart and feeling, sop party men. Such men may 
have joined the great Whig church, but never have 
been regenerated by a true Whig spirit. What! 
shall it be said, to our disgrace, that we got up a 
whirlwind to sweep extravagance from the face of 
the earth, when our political adversaries enjoyed 
the profits, but, just as soon as we saw a chance for 
ourselves, our tornado was hushed to a gentle lul- 
laby? 

But gentlemen cannot deliberate; there is not 
time for it now, at this late period of the session! 
What deliberation and time are required to enable 
members to decide upon the propriety of limiting 
the profits of a collector, postmaster, attorney, and 
marshal, to five or six thoosand dollars per annum? 
Your Vice President gets five thousand dollars; 
your heads of Departments get six thousand del- 


enormous perquisites. 


does its work to prostrate the victim. 


sent condition of our revenue. 
the example set by others, and go into the discus- 
sion of the policy of direct taxes, a protective ta- 
riff, and all those subjects which I have frequently 
thought my Southern friends were too apt to bring 
into every debate, and which have been already 
discussed under this bill; but I deem this a fit occa- 
sion to say that I have no faith in the estimate pre- 
sen'ed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
hope that the revenue from the customs will 
amount to $19,000,000 for the present year. 
timating the sum which may be brought into the 
Treasury from this source, the amount of duties 
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lars. Now, sir, it seems to me that a member of 
Congress who wants time to deliberate whether he 
ought to reduce a posimastee’s salary to an equa- 
lity with that of the Vice President, thinks too slow 
for the people, and that thep will be very apt to de- 
cide, in their deliberations, to leave him at home, 
to ponder over his private affairs at leisure. It is 
too plain a case to require a moment's hesitation. 
There are yet untold evils growing out of these 
They are the foundation of 
all the clamor about rotation in office. Who cares 
to remove a man from office who is doing his du- 
ty, when the profits of the office barely afford him 


subsistence and clothing? In such a case, every 


body unites in praying the starving incambent to 
ho'd on, for the sake of the dear people, that their 
business may be rightly performed. But let the 


profits of the office be such that the incumbent is 
growing rich, and how is it then? Why, sir, rota- 
tion is then preached and clamorously contended 
for. Some one wants his place, not because he 
can discharge its duties more beneficially to the 
public, bet because he wants the money that the 
situation would afford him. And he goes to wor‘, 
too often by mean and despicable intrigues, to sup- 
plant the unsuspecting incumbent who sedalously 
applies himself to the performance of duty. The 


Executive, the removing power, is besieged. 
lery dees its work to conciliate favor. 


Flat- 

Calumny 
And at last 
the President, being deladed, or “feeling power 


and forgetting right,” removes and sacrifices an 
honest man to provide for a knave. 
the emoluments of office, and it wil! go far to break 
up the “system of rewards and punishments for 
a sake” which has disgraced our political 
code. 
will tend more than any other thing to break up 
party rancor and bitterness of feeling, which en- 
gender personal hostilities and conflicts among re- 
lations and neighbors, and destroy the courtesies 
and charities which should adorn and bless so- 
ciety. 


Bring down 


B: ing down'the emoluments of office, and it 


By adopting the amendments which have been 
prepared, and will be proposed to this bill, you will 


save money to the Treasury, and that is a conside- 


ration which ought not to be overlouked in the pre- 
I shall not follow 


I have no 


In es- 


imposed, and the quantity of goods likely to be im- 


ported and retained for consumption, constitute the 


basis upon which our calcalations must rest. The 
following table exhibits the facts in a condensed 
view, from which our deductions and conciusions 
must be drawn. 
Compiled Official siete abil f ts and R 
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but this will makeno difference in relation to the question of 
rever.ue likely to be derived from customs in 1841, and which 
is the question intended to be illustrated by thetable. The 
revenue custome for the three first quarters of the year 
1841 amounted to $10,689,864; the revenue of the last quarter, 
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not precisely ascertained when the last Treasury report was 
printed, might a raise the amount for the year to thir- 
teen millions. Ihave had accessto no Treasury report which 
enables me to classify the importauions of 1540, so as to show 
the amounts paying specific and ad valorem duties. 

There has been no diminution of duties under 
the Compromise Act of 1833, since the 31st of De- 
cember, 1839, and no further diminution of duties 
under that act will take place until the 31st Decem- 
ber, 1841. It will be seen from the table that the 
aggregate of importations for the years 183% and 
1838 does not equal that of the years 1839 and 
1840. The amount imported in 1840 was much 
less than that of any other year of the series. The 
very large importations of 1835 and 1836 had no 
doubt much influence in diminishing the impcrts of 
the two succeeding years, and so will the heavy 
importations of 1839 operate upon the trade and 
imports of the present year. But there is another 
cause which, in my judgment, will bave a still 
more potent effect, and that is, the recent suspen- 
sion of the Philadelphia banks and the yet deranged 
state of the currency and the exchanges of the 
country. These things operate as heavy clogs 
upon commercial business, producing distrust and 
want of confidence, and a consequent diminution 
of importations, But suppose the importations of 
the present year for home consumption should 
equal the average of the last four, say one hundred 
and thirteen miilions, still the duties collected on 
that amount, supposing the dutiable part only to 
equal that of former years, will fall short of the 
Secretary’s estimate, in consequence of the reduc- 
tion of duty which took effect on the 3lst Decem- 
ber, 1839. Besides, the fact that another reduc- 
tion of duty under the Compromise Act takes 
place on the 31st Decemier next, will tend greatly 
to diminish the importation of dutiable goods to- 
wards the close of the year. These causes com- 
bined will render the revenue of the year insuffi- 
cient to meet the charges upon the Treasury, and 
appeal to us to save every dollar which can be 
saved by economical, not parsimonious legislation. 

While on this subject, I shall take the liberty of 
saying, although it may have no direct connection 
with the bill, that in any future adjustment of the 
tariff I trast that the manufacturing interests will 
not be prostrated. There is an incidental protec- 
tion which can and ought to be extended to them, 
and which, instead of being hostile to, is promotive 
of, the great interests of agriculture. I am, more- 
over, of opinion that a duty of 20 per cent, ad va- 
lorem on the home valuation of foreign merchan- 
dise is ample ty afford all the protection which 
should be granted, and that those manufactures 
which cannot succeed with that advantage ought to 
be abandoned. It isa fact worthy of consideration, 
that there were cloths, cassimeres, blankets, and 
cotton goods imported from England and France 
during the year ending on the 30th September, 
1839, amounting in value to $19,029,962, being 
nearly equal to one-fourth of the value of all im- 
poried merchandise paying duties. The New Eng- 
land States supply themselves with these arti- 
cles mostly from their own manufactories, and 
therefore pay but little of the duty on these 
nineteen millions. It would seem to follow, 
that raising revenue by a tariff tends to 
exempt manufactures from taxation, and to 
throw the burden of sustaining the Government 
upon the agricultural and other classes. The only 
compensation which these classes obtain for this 
unequal operation of the tariff is to be found in the 
erection of a home market and a greater degree of 
national independence. In this way they are fully 
remunerated, when the incidental protection which 
a moderate tariff affords allows an active compet.- 
tion between foreign and domestic articles of the 
same kind in our own markets. A tariff high 
enough to exclude foreign articles would operate 
as an enormous bounty to domestic manufactures, 
inflicting injury upon the consumer without secur- 
ing any equivalent benefit; and a tariff so low as to 
destroy our existing manafactories would bring 
wretchedness to thousands, break up a valuable 
domestic market, and inflict a wound upon our na- 
tional independence, I trust that the wisdom of 
the country may observe that happy medium, ata 
proper time, which will do justice to all. That 
time has not yet come. 

Mr. Chairman, I must now beg leave ef th® 
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committee to imitate the example of others, and 
wander {rom the subject immediately before us. I 
feel that the time is athand when I should make 
and publish my last political and testament. I shall 
designate no executor. The people, if they please, 
may appoint an administrator, with the will an- 
nexed, in after times. They will do it, when con- 
vinced that their safety and happiness require it. 
If they are never conviaced—if the legacies I sha!! 
bequeatn are deemed of too litile value to take 
proper steps to secure them—why, sir, then let my 
principles and my efforts pass into the “receptacle 
of things forgotien on earth.” 

The very thing which I ask leave to do, in imi- 
tation of others, is a crying national evil. I mean 
the practice of talking on this floor day after day, 
week afier week, upon matters and things in gene- 
ral; things having no sort of connection with the 
business immediately before us. The debates of 
this House usually take so wide a range, and so 
often turn upon subjects impertinent to the busi- 
nessin hand, that when we are wearied and dis- 
gusted, we pul an end to interminable wrangles by 
adopting resolutions to take bills out of committee, 
and call the previous question just as soon as we 
get them before the House. The coasequence is, 
tbat the merits of the pending question have not 
been touched, and members are constrained to vote 
with no more information in relation to the real 
question than if there had been no discussion at all. 
The bill now before us appropriates money to pay 
the officers of Government, and to provide means 
to enable them to discharge their functions. It would 
seem that the evils of a high or a low tariff; the 
blessings of direct taxes; the distribution of the pro- 
ceeds of the sales of the lands; the merits of the com- 
iag Administration, or of the man who may succeed 
General Harrison; the gullibility or corruptibility 
of the people; whether their votes had been influ- 
enced by deception or British gold; &c. &c. had 
very little todo with it,if not absolutely out of or- 
der! And yet we have listened for days, and at 
times with great apparent interest to the speeches 
made upon these irrelevant topics. Let a member 
rise to propose an amendment to this bill limiting 
the emolumen's of office, and immediately ‘I ob- 
ject” is heard, and the Chair is called on to pro- 
nounce the member and his amendment out of or- 
der. But let him rise to ‘‘define his position,” or to 
define the position of some one else; let him only 
possess malice enough and talent enough to render 
any one odious, or to affect his popularity by ca- 
lumnious satire; er, if without talent, he uses the 
cearse rasp of blackguardism, notwiths'anding we 
may hear cries of ‘‘order,” “order,” I have rarely, 
I believe never, known him fail to get out all he 
intended, and never yet have I known any one 
punished; no, not even for assaults and batteries 
which arrest our deliberations. Why is it that we 
adhere to order, and thereby reject a valuable 
amendment which no one dares to oppose upon 
principle, and tolerate the greatest disorder, con- 
sidering the character of our debates for irrelevan- 
cy and personality? What good has the country 
derived, or can it derive, from legislation thus con- 
ducted? Sir, you may find the proper answer by 
looking into the pamphlet of eighty-five pages, con- 
taining all your public acts of the last session. We 
were here from the 2d of December to the 2lst of 
July inclusive, and during that time we passed 
seventy acts and one resolution of a private, and 
thirty acts and five resolutions of a public nature. 
The private acts gave rise to very little discussion, 
and the same remark may be made with truth in 
regard to the most of the public acts. I will pre- 
sent an epitome of their contents, that my constitu- 
ents and the people of the whole nation may see 
how we spent our time, and what was done. There 
were seven general appropriation bills, and a par- 
tial one to provide for ourselves. The latter was 
passed without a moment’s discussion, and ap- 
proved on the 8th of January. The general acts 
made provision for pensioners, for civil and diplo- 
matic officers and objects, for the military academy, 
for the army, for the navy, for fortifications, and 
for the Indian department. These bills, according 
to the rules of our House, should contain no appro- 
priations except such as are sanctioned or re- 
quired by pre-existing laws; and it would seem 
that, if so limited and confined, it would consume 
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very little time to act on and pass them. If a 


prior law required the appropriation, no member 

who regarded the faith and honor of the country 

would refuse to vote for it, and there would be 

no occasion for long speecbes. Amendments to 

limit an appropriation, or to curtail it pros- 

pectively, might give rise to considerable debate; 

but even then, not much time would be consumed 

if all the extraneous matter was cautiously ex. 

cluded from the debate. But, instead of obsery- 

ing this very obvious and proper course, the prac- 

tice has been to waste time in Committee of the 

Whole, upon an appropriation bill, by speaking 

about every thing that the mind and heart of man 
can cenceive of. The twenty-two public acts of 
last session, in addition to the eight appropria- 

tion acts, were: 1, to amend the act for taking 

the census; 2, to continue the office of Commis- 
sioner of Pensions; 3, to authorize the re-issue of 
Treasury notes; 4, to make regulations in respect 
to the registry of vessels engaged in the whale 
fishery; 5, to alter‘ the time of holding certain 
courts; 6, to revive and continue in force the act 
allowing soldiers to surrender their bounty lands 
and to locate other lands in lieu thereof; 7, to ex- 
tend for a longer period the acts for the relief of 
insolvent debters; 8, to give names to two ports, 
to wit, Sippican and Mattapoisett, (very good In- 
dian names;) 9, to continue in force the act of 
1838, granting pre-emptions until 22d of June, 
1842; 10, to execute the convention between the 
United States and Mexico; 11, to authorize regis- 
ters and receivers to administer oaths; 12, to dis- 
continue the office of Surveyor General when there 
are no longer jJands to survey, and to abolish land 
offices when the unsold lands in the district are 
less than 100.000 acres; 13, to place the prisoners 
of the United States confined in Providence, Rhode 
Island, upon the same footing with prisoners com- 
mitted by State authority; 14; to allow the pay- 
ment of arrears of pensions to executors and ad- 
ministrators when there is no widow; 15, to esta- 
blish the Sub-Treasury system; 16, to fix the 
times of holding certain courts; 17, to provide for 
holding special terms of court, when the judges 
do not attend at the cemmencement of the term 
prescribed by law, er when the judges think pro- 
per to hold special terms, and to declare that judg- 
ments and decrees of the federal courts shall cease 
to be liens on real estate in the same manner, and 
at like periods, with judgments and decrees of 
State courts; 18, to remove a land office from one 
place to another; 19, to provide that jurors in the 
federal courts shall possess the like qualifications 
and be entitled to the like exemptions as jurors of 
the highest State court; 20, to regulate the ship- 
ment and discharge of set men, and the duties of 
consuls, 21, to add a tract of country to the Coosa 
land district; 22, to provide for the survey and ex- 
ploration of the Northeastern boundary. Excelu- 
sive of the debates on the appropriation bills, and 
the bill for the establishment of the Sub-Treasury, 
there was not one week consumed in debating all 
the other public acts. The resolution relative to 
the presents from the Imaum of Muscat occa- 
sioned some debate. The other four resolutions 
were disposed of in less than as many hours. 
The members of State Legislatures, who convene 
usually when we do, and adjourn often in Februa- 
ry, and seldom later than March, and who, in the 
course of a few months, pass hundreds of bills of 
as much importance to individuals, and the com- 
munity upon which they operate, as our acts, will 
be amazed by contrasting their legislation with 
ours. 

Why is it that we do comparatively nothing? It 
is because we are too numerous. We are in each 
other’s way. Those who know how to act, and 
are willing to act, are hindered in the despatch of 
business by those who think of little else than the 
“spoils,” and who have converted this body into an 
electioneering conclave, in which the question of 
the succession rides over al] others, to the neglect 
of every thing else. This is the secret spring 
whence flow the endless debates to accomplish the 
elevation or everthrow of men—to make and un- 
make Presidents—with a view to secure fat offices 
for ourselves and friends. This is the reason that 
on the days set apart for the consideration of pri- 
vate bills it is almost to obtain a quo- 
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rum. Why, sir, the yeas and nays were taken last 
session fifty-one times upon calls of the House with 
a view to secure the altendance of absent members 
and twenty-five, calls were ordered without yeas | 
and nays, making seventy-six in all. The calls of 
the House will average at least one hour. We do 
not sit in the House more than four hoursa day 
on an average during the session. It follows that 
we lost nineteen days last session in efforts to 
compel the attendance of members, and very often 
have I known the House to adjourn for want of a 
quorum at an early hour, on private bill day, with- 
ont an effort to secure the attendance of the absen- 
tees. Perhaps some member might call for the yeas 
and nays on the adjournment, and thus spend half 
an hour more most uselessly. The yeas and nays 
were taken one hundred and twenty-four times last 
session on questions of adjournment, thus producing 
a loss of more than fifieen days of ourtime. Thir- 
ty-four days lost during one session in calling the 
yeas and nays, with a view to compel members to 
at'end to their business! Let the nation think of it. 

Two things will correct, to a great extent, these 

time wasting evils. First, reduce salaries, so as 
not to present such strong temptations to human 

assions: and, secondly, reduce the number of this 
body to double that of the Senate, and then by a 
constitutional ‘provision limit it. There are now 
two hundred and forty-two members of this House, 
each anxious to convince his constituents, by 
speaking, that he is worthy of the trust reposed; and 
many are equally anxious to convince the Presi- 
dent is, or is to be, that he is, to a great extent, in- 
debted to them for his elevation. And there are 
not a few, each of, whom is rabidly anxious to con- 
vince the people that he would make as good, if 
not a better President than even the Father of his 
Country. Only conceive, sir, of the ten thousand 
schemes of personal ambition or pecuniary profit, 
which, in the nature of man, are constantly ope- 
rating upon an assembly like this, and our wonder 
must cease that there should be twenty up at a 
time, crying ‘Mr. Speaker,” to the extent of their 
lungs, with a view to obtain the floor. And then, 
sir, the member who succeeds, apprehensive that 
his time will never come again, is forced, by a sort 
of necessity, 'o do asI am now deing, wander 
from the subject, and speak of other matters 
which he may deem of vast importance. I have 
known the gentlemen here to coasume days in de- 
livering a speech which, when printed, could be 
readin as many hours. A great proof this of their 
want of preparation, and want of aclear perception 
of the subject. And then, sir,every other member 
has an equal right, (and, from my experience here, 
is very apt to exercise it,) and thus the whole of a 
long session would be too short to discuss any 
one question or magnitude. It is altogether a 
mistake to suppose that members are content to 
hear their ideas advanced by others. Every one 
must speak for himself, and hence the same thing 
is repeated over and over to the hundredth time. 
We must reform this course of procedure. If we 
do not, the Government will break to pieces from 
its utter incapacity to legislate. It will sink under 
the disgust and contempt of an abused and tanta- 
lized people. 

I have looked into the last census, with a view to 
ascertain what was probable in reference to making 
this a business body, by reducing its numbers. A 
ratio of sixty thousand will leave to the great States 
of New York and Pennsylvania their present repre- 
sentation innumber. But that ratio would increase 
the whole number of members to 249, and would 
aggravate the evil resulting from numbers. Undera 
ratio of sixty thousand, New Hampshire, Connec- 
ticut, Rhode Island, Vermont, Maryland, and Ten- 
nessee wou!d each lose one member; South Caro- 
lina and Kentucky would each lose two members; 
North Carolina would lose three, and Virginia four. 
Under that ratio Louisiana would gain one mem- 
ber; Alabama, Mississippi, and Michigan would 
each gain two members, Missouri three, Indiana 
and Illinois four each, and Ohio six. The other 
States would retain their present number of mem- 
bers. Ten States would lose members, eight would 
gain, and eight remain asthey are. Now, I submit 
it to the American people whether it would not ad- 
vance the public interests in an eminent degree to 
raise the ratio so as to reduce the number of mem- 


Ders to just double the number of Senators. A 
greater blessing could not be conferred on this na- 
tion by the next Congress; and I should rejoice to 
see the people take up the subject, and pour ia peti 
tions and memorials jrom all quarters demanding 
this great reform. It is the interest of every citizen, 
politicians excepted, ‘that it should be made. It 
would save hundreds of thousands annually to the 


Treasury, and enable Congress to do the public 
basinsss. 


The example of the British House of Commons 
and some of our State Legislatures where the popu- 
lar branch is very numerous, may be referred to as 
worthy of imitation. No one will be deluded by 
the reference, if he will contrast the qualities to 
which members of Congress are indebted for their 
election, wiih those of the members of the legisla- 
live assemblies alluded to. Popular manners and 
fine speaking talents are the principal ingredients 
to please the taste of the Republic. No State can 
fill its legislative halls with hundreds of accom- 
plished orators, although it may be able to send its 
quota here. A numerous State Legislature, of ne- 
cessity, must be composed of a majority who act 
rather than talk. Influential friends and much 
money rule the elections of England. God forbid 
that money should possess a controlling infiuence 
over eur elections; and yet there is great danger 
that we may be brought to it by corruption. Those 
who get here by talking at home, will not readily 
surrender their vocation; hence Congress bas scores 
of O’Connells, busied in nothing but agitations, 
whilst the British Parliament has but one. 


Here we talk to acquire fame. I: is not so much 
the case in England. If the House of Commons 
debated as we do, it would be impossible to do any 
thing. The members of the Continental Congress, 
who declared independence and signed the ever- 
memorable declaration, were fifty-six in number. 
The articles of confederation, which first united ths 
States into a social compact, were the achievement 
of forty-eight men. There were only thirty-nine 
members of the Convention which formed the Con- 
stitution of the Wnited States. There were only 
sixty-five members of the first House of Represent- 
atives, upon whom were devolved the duties of or- 
ganizing the Government. The number of Repre- 
sentatives fixed by the first apportionment under 
ths first census was 105, and unfortunately the 
number has been increased at each subsequent ap- 
portionment. The greatest events in our history 
have been the fruits of the labors of deliberative 
assemblies composed of Jess than half our present 
numbers. I tremble for the fate of my country, 
when I contemplate the prospect of another war, 
and perhaps with our old enemy, and reflect that 
we shall be dependent upon a battalion of discor- 
dant councillors in this body to provide means for 
its conduct and issue. The inevitable inefficiency 
of large masses for any deliberative purpose, or for 
prompt action, will have a mighty tendency in time 
of war to strengthen the Executive arm of the Go- 
vernment. The plea of necessity will justify Ex- 
ecutive encreachments, and the people will submit, 
because they will see no other hope of deliverance; 
and thus we may tacitly yield to the arbitrary acts 
of a dictator. Let us reiurn to the examples set by 
our fathers, by reducing this body to the half of its 
present numbers. 














































Mr. Chairman,! desire to make one remark 
upon the shbject of the distribution of the proceeds 
of the publiclands. I shall not attempt to answer 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wisx,] and, 
and others who have oppused the distribution, a'- 
though I believe every they urged is susceptible of 
an easy refutation. What I desire to say is new to 
my own mind, and I merely wishto throw it out 
for consideration. If it has weight, and I think 


it has, it will produce its proper effect at the pro- 
per time. 


The Articles of Confederation were in full ope- 
' ration at the time Virginia ceded her claim to the 
country between the Ohio and Mississippi rivers 
and the lakes, “for the use and benefit of such of 
the United States as have become, or shall become, 
membeis of the Confederation, Virginia inclusive, 
according to their usual respective proportions in 
the general charge and expenditure, shall be 
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| cession. 


faithfully and bona fide disposed of for that pur- 
pose, and for no other use or purpose whatever.” 
The language quoted is taken from the deed of 
Now, sir, the Articles of Confederation 
granted to the General Government very limited 
powers, compared with those conferred by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. The Confederation 
had no power to levy and collect taxes. It was 
even limited in the amount of profit on postages to 
the expenses of the Post Office establishment. It 


| could make requisitions om the several States, re- 


quiring them to Gili the common Treasury; but, if ihe 
States failed to comply, Congress had no power to 
coerce them. As, then, the States raised and far- 
nished the money in their own modes, according 
to the portions which they were required to pay; 
and as the Confederation had no authority to draw 
adollar from the pockets of the people, except 
through the action of the State Legislatures, I re- 
quest gentlemen to imagine a single case: Suppose 
the States, influenced by the prospectof war had 
placed inthe common Treasury a sum suited to 
the emergency; suppose the lowering difficulty to 
pass away, so that the money was not needed; is 


| there any thing in the Articles cf Confederation 


which forbade the return of the money to the States 
which furnished 11? Would it not have been the 
duty of the Confederation, in such a case, to return 
the money? I believe every impartial, sound mind 
mast give an affirmative answer. Is there any dif- 
ference between the money coming from the sales 
of public land, and that supplied by the States un- 
der the Articles of Confederation? Can apy one 
take a distinction, upon which the money drawn by 
State taxation from the people should go back into 
the Treasuries of the States, and yet the money 
arising from the sales of lands must be retained? 
It is worthy of remark that the deed of ces- 
sion, by which the Confederation acquired the title 
of Virginia, does not declare that the lands shall be 


| disposed of,for the use and benefit of the Confede- 
| ration as a whole, and for the purposes of the Con- 


federation exclusively. On the contrary, it is “for 


| the use and benefit of such of the United States as 


have or shall become members of the Confedera- 


| tion;” evidently implying that the proceeds might 


be applied to State as well as Confederation pur- 


| poses, and that the great object of the cession was 
| to allow each State to participate in a common 


fund according to a prescribed rule, without limit- 
ing and restricting the particular manner in which 
the fund should be used. The Confederation was 


| made the trustee of the fund; and, as such, there 


could be no more appropriate disposition of the mo- 
ney than to hand it over to the cestui que trust. All 
this is, to my mind, perfectly clear, under the Arti- 
cles of Confederation. Nor can I perceive how 


| the subsequent adoption of the Constitution of the 


United Siates changes the case. There may be 
some reason for saying that, as Congress, under the 
Constitution, derives supplies from its own system 
of taxation, and as the Government is one of li- 
mited powers, money cannot be raised or applied 
constitutionally to any other purposes except those 
expressly enumerated. But such reasons have no- 
thing to do with the question in regard to the pub- 
lic lands, and especially that portion of them ac- 
quired by cessions from the States. In regard to the 
public lands held under the purchases of Louisiana 
aad Florida, there is no reason to suppose that it 
was designed to have a difference made in the mo- 
ney arising from their sale and that coming from 
the lands ceded by the States, I place the whole 
upon the same footing, and take the original posi- 
tion of the public domain, under the Articles of 
Confederation, as my guide. There is at least as 
much constitutional warrant for placing the public 
lands of Louisiana and Florida upon the same ba- 
sis as those acquired from Virginia, as there was 
for the purchase and annexation of these Territo- 
ties to the United States. - 

Some days ago, the gentleman from Ohio {Mr. 
Duncan] told us that, four years hence, the dead 
march, Old Roslin Castle, would be played at the 
funeral ceremonies of the Harrison administration, 
and intimated that Whig principles would ever af- 
ter be consigned to oblivion. That gentleman ap- 
peared in a new character. I should never have 
ee him for a prophet, and cannot now put 
faith in his Lochiel warning. Sir, | would com- 
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mend te him and his party other consolation for 
their own defeat than presaging disasters to those 
who have vanquished them. Could he but say, 
“I fell in a jast cause,”’ as we all know he loves 
poetry, he might have found consolation in the re- 
flection that 

“The sweet village maid, when with flowers she dresses 

Her dark flowing hair on some festival day, 

Shall think of” my “fate, till, neglecting her tresses, 

She mournfully turns from her mirror away.”’ 
But alasi I fear the gentleman has fallen in the 
cause which will not even secure him the sympathy 
of the log cabin lads and lasses, with whom, in 
days “lang syne,” according to his own account, he 
diank new whiskey out of a gourd, and danced 
after musi¢ made upon three strings of a cracked 
fiddle. 

Sir, it has not been long since I dreaded the suc- 
cess of locofocoism. In my gloomiest moments 
faney painted the scenes of the French revolution, 
and located them in this biessed land. The guillo- 
tine, streaming with human gore, rose like a horri- 
ble vision before me, and I saw fiends, in the ga b 
and semblance of men, seize the head of the female 
victim as it rolled from the block, raise it aloft by 
the hair, and before the brain had ceased its func- 
tions, whilst yet a glare of intellectual perception 
and horror shone fromthe eye and countenance, 
spit upon and strike with the fist in the face, and 
shout “Hurrah for Liberty and Equality.” Such 
was the conduct of the demon Le Gross to the dis- 
severed head of the beautiful Charlotte Corde. If, 
in a gloomy moment like this, the wizard fr m 
Ohio had told his tale, even then I would have said 
for every true Whig what the Highland chief de- 
clared for himself—he will fall 

“With his back to the field and his feet to the foe; 


And leaving in battle no blot on his name, 
Look proudly to Heaven from the death-bed of fame.”’ 


But, sir, my days of doubt and dismay are over. 
It may hereafter, as it has done, take a long time to 
enlightea the public mind, but I seein the election 
of General Harrison a verification what the great 
statesman said, “truth is omnipotent, and pablic 
justice certain.’ All that a good cause wants is 
perseverance. ‘Blessed is he that holds out to the 
end.” Andif the Whig party will only execute 
their professed principles, reform abuses, walk 
humbly in the way of doing good, eschew the mo- 
narchical and aristocratical principles practised by 
their adversaries, cease to follow their examples, 
and remember that the main object of Government 
is not to collect taxes irom the many to enrich the 
few, that the glory of a nation does not consist in 
the wealth and personal grandeur of office holders, 
but in the comfort and independence of a numer- 
ous, hardy, and intelligent population—in other 
words, let the Whigs renounce the doctrines of the 
“spoils system,”’ and their political power will con- 
tinue whilst the Alleghanies maintain their founda- 
lions. 


Let the Whigs give the nation a well regalated 
National Bank. Let them amend the Constitution, 
and limit the eligibility of the President to one 
term; place the revenues of the country exclusive- 
ly in the hands of the Representatives of the peo- 
ple, under the management of a Secretary of the 
Treasury chosen by them; make the Post Office De- 
partment wholly independent of the Executive; re- 
lieve inferior Execative officers from the condition 
of slavery in which they are placed, and allow no 
arbitrary political punishments to be inflicted on 
those who faithfully and honestly discharge their 
official duties; render members of Congress ineli- 
gible to offices in the gift of the President for a 
limited time after their representative terms expire; 
give good but not extravagant salaries; let the elec- 
tion of President be national, and made directly by 
the people, without the agency of electoral col- 
leges; yes, sir, let the Whigs do the thiogs they 
have promised, and they will, by so doing, perpetu- 
ate their power and their principles, and secure 
blessing and praise from a prosperous and con- 
tented people. If they fail, political pledges are 
mere mockeries; Republican Government, a 
humbug; professions of honesty, the tick of a 
hypocrite; and our hepes of human liberty, the 
ignis fatuus of a benighted world—the phosphores- 
cence which lures to destruction. 


| py war to a close. 
| some degree incredulous as to its speedy termina- 
| tion by the means proposed by the gentleman from 
| South Caro'ina, (Mr. THompson.) 


| to the people of the nation. 








SPEECH OF MR. GIDDINGS, 
OF OHIO, 

In the House of Representatives, February 9, 1841— 
On the proposition of Mr. Tuompson, of South 
Carolina, to appropria'e “one hundred thousznd 
dollars for the removal, subsistence, and benefit 
of such of the Seminole Chiefs and warriors as 
may surrender for emigration.” 


Mr. Gippinas said he rose to congratulate the 
couutry upon the prospect of bringing this unhap- 
fam, (said he,) however, in 


While I would go as far as any member to 


| bring this warto an immediate close, I think it 
| important that we should ‘carefully examine the 
| Causes that brought it on, the reasons of its repeated 
| renewal and continuation, in order that we may be 


able to adopt such measures as will ensure peace 
at the earliest possible moment. I think the plan 
proposed is defective in one particular; and before 
[take my seat, I intend to offeran amendment, 
which, in my opinion, will correct the omission. 
This war bas become a subject of deep interest 
It has continued to oc- 
cupy the atiention of the Government and the ef- 
forts of the army for more than five years. Our 
efficers and soldiers have fallen victims to the cli- 
mate, and to the hostile tribe with whom we have 


| been contending. Near forty millions of the na- 


tional trea-ure have been swallowed up in this 
most unfortunate contest. Tne attention of our 


| people has often been called to thee facts; while 
| few, very few, of them have been fully informed 


as to the original exciting cause of this war, or the 
manner in which ithas been renewed and con- 
ducted. Our army has been defeated, and I fear 
that our national honor has not remained alto- 
gether uniarnished. “Rumor, with her thousand 
tongues,”’ has whispered of transactions which, if 
real, cught to be known; if not, these rumors should 
be forever silenced. The able speech of the gentie- 
man from Vermont, over the way, [Mr. Evearerr,] 
in 1836, gave us some idea of the manner in which 


| the Indians with whom we are now contending 


were treated. Our own violations of the treaty 
with them, while we required a rigid ubservance on 
their part of all its terms, were clearly and ably ex- 
pressed by him. It is not my intention to review 
our treaties wi'h those Indians, or to speak of the 
manner in which those treaties were effected, or of 
the great injustice done to the Indians, except where 
these subjects have manifestly conduced to the 
disastrous war now under discussion. It is, how- 
ever, my purpose to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to the causes which led to these hostilities; 
0 that policy which has involved us in tke vast 
sacrifice of life and treasure, expended in Florida 
during the last five years, and to the effect which 
that policy has bad upon the rights and the inte- 
rests of the free States. I also propose to examine, 
fora few minutes, the manner in which this war 
has been conducted, as weli as the effect which the 
conduct of our high officers of Government must 
bave upon the feelings of the people of the free 
Siates, and upon the honor of our nation. In do- 
ing this, I intend to test the constitutionality of 
that policy by those plain and fundamental princi- 
ples of our Government to which I think mast all 
yieldassent. Io claiming for my constituen's and the 
State which I, in part, have the honor to represent, 
as well as for the free States generally, the rights 
and privileges which I think belong to them, and 
which I think should be held sacred by every of- 
ficer of Gevernment, I shall rely upon no princi- 
ple that has not been frequently asserted by the 
slave States, and by both of the great political par- 
ties. Indeed, I intend to assert no principle but 
such as will command the assent of every member 
on this floor. 

I have made these preliminary remarks in order 
that the committee may the better understand what 
I intend to say hereafter, and, having stated my 
premises, I will enter upon an investigation of the 
causes which led to the Fiorida war. Before I do 
this, however, I will take occasion to say that the 
lands occupied by these Indians formed no induce- 
ment for us to enter upon this war. General Jesup 


says, ‘those lands would not pay for the medicines 
used by our troops while employed against the In- 
dians.” The Seminole Indians, by the treaty en- 
tered into at Payne’s Landing, on the 9th May, A. 
D. 1832, agreed to emigrate west of the Mississippj 
upon certain conditions. I shall not inquire whe. 
ther those conditions were performed on our part, 
or whether the Indians were or were not morally 
bound to the observance of this stipulation. It js 
well known that they refused to emigrate, and that 
such refusal induced General Jackson to order the 
military force of the United States to Florida to 
compel them to emigrate. This attempted com- 
pulsion brought on the hostilities which still con- 
tinue. The important question now proposed, and 
which I intend to answer, is, Why did they refuse 
to emigrate? The answer, however, may be found 
in Executive documents of the 24th Congress, at its 
first session, (House Document No. 271, p. 8,) in 
an official lever of Wiley Thompson, Indian agent, 
to Wm. P. Daval, Governor of Florida, dated 
Jauuary 1, 1834, nearly a year previous to the 
commencement of hostilities. Speaking of the un- 
willingness of the Indians to emigrate, General 
Thompson says: “The principal causes which ope- 
rate to cherish this feeling hostile to em‘gration are, 
first, the fear that their reunion with the Creeks, 
which will subject them to the government and con- 
trol of the Creek national council, will be a sur- 
render of a large negro property, now held by those 
people, to the Creeks, as an antagonist claimant.” 

Tous, sir, we have official intelligence that the 
principal cause of the war was the fear of losing 
this “negro property.” And we are led to inquire 
into the history of these conflicting claims to the 
“negro property” between the Creeks and Semi- 
no'es. 

In the letter above quoted, General Thompson, 
speaking further on the subject, says: “‘The Creek 
claim to negroes now in the possession of the Se- 
minole indians. which is supposed to be the first 
cause of hostility to the emigration of the latter 
tribe, grows out of the treaty of 1821 between the 
United States and the former.” We have now 
traced the original and principal cause of this war, 
as given by the Indian agent, to the treaty of In- 
dian Spring, made on the 8th January, 1821. This 
is the official report of an accredited officer of Go- 
vernment, who had long mingled in the councils of 
the Indians, and who was most familiar with their 
views, and whose word, I presume, was never 
doubted. I will now asx the attention of the com- 
mittee for a moment, while I relate some of the 
historical facts that brought about this treaty of 
1821. ; 

We are all aware that Indians frequently 
commit trespasses upon the property of their white 
neighbors. In 1802, Congress passed a law by 
which the people of Georgia received pay for all 
such trespasses committed subsequently by the 
Creek Indians from the public treasure, and the 
amount thas paid was retained from the annuites 
or other moneys due the Indians. By the treaty of 
1821, an attempt was made to obtain for the peo- 
ple of Georgia pay for slaves who had left their 
masters and taken up their residence with the In- 
dians prior to 1802; and an agreement was obtained 
from them, consenting that the United States 
should pay to the people of Georgia the amount 
found due them for such losses prior to 1802, and 
retain the amount thus paid out of the money due 
the Indians for the lands sold to the United States; 
provided the sum thus found due should not exceed 
$250,000. The indemnity sought for the slave- 
holders of Georgia by this treaty was for losses 
sustained twenty years prior to the treaty, and ex- 
tending back an indefinite period. 

Under this treaty the Creek Indians were com- 
pelled to pay for slaves that had left their masters 
forty or fifty years prior to the date of the treaty. 
Nor were they compelled merely to pay for slaves 
that lived or had taken up their residence with the 
Indians; but they were charged for the value of the 
slave when shown to have left his master without 
proof that he was with the Indians, or had any ex- 
istence in their country. I speak upon the autho- 
rity of Mr. Wiri, late Attorney General, as ex- 
pressed in Executive Document No. 128, Ist ses- 
sioa 20th Congress. Nor were those abuses unac- 
companied with others of equally flagrant charac- 
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ter. Mr. Wirt, in the same communication, as- 
sures the President that the price allowed fora 
slave was two or three times his real value. Yet, 
after paying for all the slaves that could be shown 
to have left their masters, at two or three times 
their real value, together with other property taken 
or destroyed by the Seminoles prior to 1802, it was 
found that the whole amounted to but $101,000, 
leaving in the hands of the Government $149,000 
belonging. to the Indians. This mongy, however, 
was not returned to the Indians, but was retained 
by Government until 1834, when the owners of the 
fugitive slaves petitioned Congress that it might be 
divided among them. This petition was refersed 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and the chair- 
man,an honorable member from Georgia, [Mr. 
Gitmer,] reported in favor of dividing the money 
among the owners of the fugitive slaves as a com- 
pensation for the offspring which the slaves would 
have borne had they remained in bondace. This 
plan, which I think sets at perfect defiance all 
Yankee caiculations, was rejected by Congress. 
But a bill was subsequently introluced, providing 
for a division of this money among the owners of 
those slaves by way of interest, in direct violation 
of the treaty, and notwithstanding they had pre- 
viously received two or three times the real value 
of their slaves; and this bill soon passed into a 
law. This was done in 1834. These slaves had 
most of them united with the Seminoles or runa- 
ways in the peninsula of Florida, and the Creeks, 
(from whom the Seminol:s had formerly sepa- 
rated,) having paid to the people of Georgia two or 
three times the value of these slaves, now claimed 
them as their property. The Creeks had mostly 
gone west of the Mississippi, and their agents were 
in Florida demanding these negroes of the Semi- 
noles. The Seminoles, in the mean time, it is said, 
had intermarried with the negroes, and stood con- 
nected with them in all the relations of demestic 
life. If they emigrated wet, their wives and chil- 
dren would be taken from them by the Creeks as 
slaves; if they remained in Florida, they must de- 
fend themselves against the army of the United 
States. With them, sir, it was war on one side, 
and siavery on the other. This state of things was 
entirely brought about by the efforts of our Go- 
vernment to obtain pay for the fugitive slaves of 
Georgia. 

This interference of the Federal Government in 
behalf of slavery in Georgia appears to have been 
the origin of all our Florida difficulties. 

[Mr. Warren, of Georgia, called Mr. Grppincs 
to order on the ground of irrelevancy. 

Toe Chairman, Mr. Cuirrorp, of Maine, de- 
cided that the remarks of Mr. Gippinas respecting 
the origin of the Florida war were in order; and 
Mr. G. proceeded. } . 

I think this interposition of our Federal Govern- 
ment unconstitutional and improper, and will as- 
sign the reasons of that opinion. 

(Mr. Hapersnam, of Georgia, called Mr. Gip- 
pDiNnGs to order, and stated that the gentleman from 
Ohio had intimated his intention to offer an amend- 
ment to the proposition before the House, and was 
proceeding to make a speech pretty freely interlarded 
with abolition, while this committee were yet unin- 
formed as to the t2rms of the amendment he in- 
tended to offer. 

The Cnainman stated that the remarks of the 
gentleman from Ohio had refereuce to the proposi- 
tion before the House, and were therefore in 
order. 

Mr. Hapersnam desired to hear the amend- 
ment.] 

Mr. Gippinas resumed. I arose, Mr. Chair- 
man, to discuss the Florida war, and I intend do- 
ing so, and cannot be drawn off upon any collate- 
es points, nor frightened from it by the cry of Abo- 
ition. 

I will, however, say to the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, that I have not said, nor dol intend saying, 
one word upon the subject of Abolition, although s 
may perhaps touch upon the doctrine of State right 
and strict construction. 

Ihold that if the slaves of Georgia or any other 
State leave their masters, the Federal Government 
has no constitutional authority to employ our army 
or navy for their recapture, or to apply the nation- 
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of this Union. 






gress over the slave trade between the States. 





If, however, gen- 


power would necessarily include the power to tax 
the free States to an indefinite extent for the sup- 
port ofslavery, and for arresting every fugitive 
slave who has fled from his master, within the 
several States cf this Union. 
most distinctly and emphatically. 
have as much right to do this directly as we have 
to do it indirectly. We have as much power to 
employ our army and navy in recapturiog fugitive 
slaves, as we have to make atreaty with the In- 
dians to retake such fugitives, and then employ 
our army and navy to compel the Indians to do it. 


But, sir, we 


We have as much power to tax the free States, 


and apply the money directly for the purchase of 
fugitive slaves, as we have to tax them to carry 
on a war for the purpose of compelling the surren- 
der of such slaves, or even to apply 


) the national 
treasure to the holding of such treaties, 


We have neither the power to sus- 
tain nor abolish it, to create or destroy it. 
We have not the power to 
I know itis said, and repeated, and asserted, that 


a portion of the people of the free States hold that 
we have power io abolish slavery inthe States. I 


can only say that I have never met with any intel- 


ligent man who has advanced such doctrine in my 


hearing. For my own part, I believe we have as | 


much power to establish slavery in the free States 
as we have to abolish it inthe slave States. I say 
nay nothing of the constitutional power of Con- 
But, 
Mr. Chairman, I am not willing to believe that any 


gentleman on this floor will urge the right of taxing 
the freemen of the North for the holding in slavery | 
the colored men at the South. 


I would not use those distinctions of North and 


South, could Iavoidthem. YetI think no apolo- 
gy is due from me on this point, asI have con- 
stantly heard them used, and repeated, and reite- 


rated by gentlemen froma certain portion of the 
Union, during the three years I have had a seat in 
this hal’. 

Bat, sir, I wish further to look into this power, 
or rather the want of power, in Congress over sla- 
very within the Siates of this Union. In Decem- 
ber, A. D. 1838, the gentleman from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. AtHERTON] introduced to this House, a 
resolution expressing the sense of the House in re- 
gard to this power. 

[The Cuarmman informed Mr. Giopines that the 
discussion of those resolutions would not be in or- 
der. } 

1 had, Mr. Chairman, no idea of discussing those 
resolutions. ~I merely refer to one of them, as ex- 
pressing the views of the North and of the South 
on this subject. It speaks the voice of all the hun- 
dred and ninety-eight members who voted for it. It 
reads as follews: ‘‘Resolved, That this Government 
is a Government of limited powers; that, by the 
Constitution of the United States, it has no power 
whatever over the institution of slavery in the se- 
veral States of this Union.” This resdlation re- 
ceived the almost unanimous support of this House. 
There were one hundred and ninety-eight votes in 
favor of it, and but six against it. I voted for it 
myself, because I deemed it correct. Every mem- 
ber from the slave States voted for it. I shall be 
slow to suspect that any of those gentlemen will 
now change their position, and. say that we have 
power to sustain slavery; and that, in voting for the 
resolution, they only intended to say that we have 
no power whatever over the subject to abolish it. I 
am aware, Mr. Chairman, that the Federal Govern- 
ment has at times interposed its influence to obtain 
for the citizens of slave States compensation for 
slaves taken by Indian tribes and by Great Britain. 
Bat this fact furnishes no argument against the po- 
sition I have assumed. The cases alluded to were 
merely the acts of the Executive, interposed by 
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al treasure to repurchase them. We possess no |! common ¢ 
constitutional power to do either. 
tlemen of the South, who hold to a strict and rigid 
consiruction of that instrument, will point me to | 
the clause ot our Constitution coniaining such au- | 
thority, I will confess my obligations to them. Such 
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onsent, without discussion or objection, 
for the purpose of obtaining from such tribe or 
Government a compensation which we have uni- 
formly refused when demanded of ourselves; for I 
believe it to be well understood that we have never, 


| in any instance, paid the owner for the loss of a 


Such power l deny | 


I mean, | 
sir, that we have no such powers delegated to us for | 
any purpose whatever. 
sustain it in the South, or establishitis the North. 


In truth, || 
sir, we have no power whatever over the subject | 
or institution of slavery within the several Siates 


slave, even when such slave was pressed into the 
public service, and killed while thus in the employ 
of Government. The Florida war, having its 
origin in attempts on the part of the Federal Go- 
vernment to sustain slavery in one of the States of 
this Union, is so far unconstitutional, and is direcily 
opposed to the doctrine contained in the resolution 
above quoted, which received the unan mous sup- 
port of the slave States. 

And now, having called the attention of the com- 
mittee to the remote and principal cause of this 
war, I will ask their attention to some of the more 
proximate and immediate causes. On the Qlst of 
May, 1836, this House adopted a resolution calling 
upon the then President for “information respect- 
ing the causes of the Florida war.’ On the 3d 
June, the President transmitted to the House sur- 
dry papers relating to that subject, among which 
may be found an address or petition of nearly one 


| hundred gentlemen, said to be among the principal 


| their slaves. 


inhabitants of Florida, calling on the President to 
interpose the power of the Genera! Government for 
the purpose of securing them in the possession of 
These gentlemen, speaking of the 
Seminole Indians, say: “While this indomitable 


| people continue where they now are, the owners of 








slaves in our Territory, and even in the States con- 
liguous, cannot for a moment, in any thing like se- 
curity, enjoy this kind of property.” 

This was a plain, direct, and palpable request 
for the President to interpose the strong arm of the 
nation in behalf of slavery. Nor did the Presiden et 


| remain deaf to such reques'; but he immediately 


endorsed an order on the back of the petition, di- 
recting the Secretary of War to make inquiry, and 
if the charges were found true, “to direct the In- 
dians to prepare forthwith to remove west of the 
Mississipp:.” Soon after this, the treaty of Payne’s 
Landing, having remained nearly two years un- 
noticed by the President, was sent te the Senate for 
their sanction; and every preparation was made to 
compel the Indians, by physical force, to remove 
west of the Mississippi. A correspondence was 
carried on with the officers of our army; and all 
the military force that could well be brought to 
Florida was concentrated there, for the purpose of 


| compelling the Indians, at the point of the ba’ onet, 


to emigrate. This was done without even laying 


| the subject before Congress, or esking for any le- 
gislative action. 


It is not my intention to enlarge on this poiat, or 


| to comment upon this very extraordinary interpo- 


sition of Executive influence in faver of slavery, 
without constitutional or legitimate sanction. Nei- 
ther have | time to comment upon the manner in 
which the treaty of Payne’s Landing was obtained 
from the Indians; nor upon the extraordinary terms 
of that treaty; nor upon the still more extraordina- 
ry method of enforcing the Indians to an observance 
of the compact by the use of the bayonet, without 
consullipg the legislative authority, in defiance of 
justice, and without precedent. But I desire to ex- 
amine into the causes of this war, and discover 
how far it has had its origin in attempts by the Ex- 
ecutive to support and maintaia slavery at the na- 
tional expense, and in violation of the rights of the 
free States. In doing this, I shall speak from no 
vague conjecture or uncertain suspicion; but what 
I say shall be “from the booh”—from documenta- 
ry evidence and official reports. 

The address to which I have called the attention 
of the committee estimates the number of negroes 
among the Seminole Indians at that time at more 
than five hundred; and they declare it as their be- 
lief that four-fifths of them are fugitive slaves. On 
the 20th January, 1834, Gov. Duval, in a letter to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, says: “The 
slaves belonging to the Indians have a controlling 
influence over the minds of their masters, and are 
entirely opposed to any change of residenee. It 
will be best at once to adopt firm and decided mea- 
sures, such as will demonstrate to the Indians the 
determination of the Government to see the treaty 
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justly and fairly executed. This cannot be done 
until the bands of outlaws (fugitive slaves) men- 
tioned in the agent’s report are arrested and broken 
up; for, so long as they are permitied to remain, 
every Indian that is unwilling to emigrate wiil seek 
their protection.” No man, perhaps, possessed 
better knowledge of these facts than Governor Du- 
val, who assures us that the negroes controlled the 
Indians, and that the Indians sought the protection 
and support of the fugitive slaves. He ‘urther as. 
sures us that nothing could be done while those fu- 
gitive slaves were permitted to remain in F orida. 
If genilemen will bear this advice in mind, they 
will better understand the policy that subsequently 
guided our army against the Indians. 

In a letter dated January 26, 1834, Gov. Duval 
says: “The slaves belonging to the Indians must be 
made to fear for themselves before they will cease 
to influence the minds of their masters.”” You may 
be assured (says he) that the first step towards the 
emigration of these Indians must be the breaking 
upof the runaway slaves and outlaw Indians.” 

hus we are informed that the war must be first 
waged against the fugitive slaves. Perhaps I ought 
to explain that slavery among the Indians is very 
different from what it is among the whites. It is 
comparative independence. Hence the slaves of 
the Indians have a perfect horror of slavery among 
the white people. Of course the fugitive slaves and 
the Indian slaves become intimate friends, «nd act 


. in concert for the liberty of all. 


(Mr. Campseit of South Carolina called Mr. 
Gippinas to order, and stated that the member from 
Ohio was evidently as:ailing indirectly an institu- 
tion which, by the rules of the House, was not lia- 
ble to be assailed. 

The Cnainman said that the gentleman from 
Ohio had expressed his intention to discuss the 
Fierida war, and he had understood the remarks 
as having reference to that subject. The Cnair 
could not attribute a different motive from that 
expressed by the gentleman himself. I am (said 
he) therefore constrained to say the gentieman trom 
Ohio is in order.] 

Mr. Gippinas resumed. I was not aware, Mr. 
Chairman, tha! our rules protected from discussion 
apy institution whatever. I will, however, assure 
the gentleman from South Carolina that I shall 
on!y allude to the subject of slavery so far as it 
stands connected with the Florida war. That, so 
far as it has been the means of drawing forty mil- 
lions of dollars from the public Treasury, and 
most of it from the free Siates, I intend to assail 
it, and no further. Governor Duval says “ihese 
slaves must first be made to fear for themselves.” 
The war was first to be waged against slaves, for 
the reason that they influenced the minds of their 
masters in favor of liberty. In other words, the 
war muct be directed against the right of a slave to 
express his mind to his Indian master on the sub- 
ject of human rights. Sir, these slaves were made 
to fear for themselves in pursuance of these inti- 
mations of Governor Duva', as I will now endea- 
vor to show this committee. On the 28th October, 
1834, General Thompson, in a letter addressed to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, says: “There 
are many very likely negroes in this nation, (Semi- 
nole.) Some of the whites in the adjacent settle- 
ments manifesta restless desire to obtain them, 
and I have no doubt that Indian raised negroes are 
now in possession of the whites.” Thus, sir, it 
seems that kidnapping was not unknown in that 
country. This same General Thompson, the ac- 
credited officer of this Government, on the 9th 
January, 1835, advises Government “hat an ex- 
pedition should be set on foot for the double pur- 
pose of driving the Indians within their boundary, 
and to capture negroes, many of whom it is be- 
lieved are runaway slaves.” And, sir, our army 
was putin motion to capture negroes and slaves, 
as we shall find in the sequel. But I wish te call 
the attention of the committee for a few moments 
to the manner in which these slaves, in the words 
of Governor Duval, were “‘made to fear for them- 
selves.” On the 28th July, 1835, John Walker, 
one of the Appalachicola chiefs belonging to the 
Seminole band, wrote Gen. Thompson, Indian 
ageat, as follows: 


“l am (eays he) induced to write you in consequence of the 
redations making, and attempted to be made, upon my pro- 


perty, by a omaeny of are stealers, some of whom are 
from Columbus, Georgia, and have connected themselves with 
Brown and Douglass. I should like your advice how I am to 
act. Idisliketo make any trouble or to have any difficulty 
with any of the white people. Butif they trespass upon my 
premises and my rights, I must defend myself in the best way 
Ican. If they do make this attempt~—and [ have no doubt they 
will—they must bear the consequences. But is there no civil 
law to protectme? Are the free negroes and the negroes be- 
longing in this town to be stolen away publicly, and, in the face 
of all Jaw and justice, carried off and sold to fill the pockets of 
these worse than Jand pirates? Douglass and his company 
hired a man who has two large trained dogs for the purpose to 
come down and take Billey. Heis from Mobile, and follows 
for a livelihood catching runaway negroes.”’ 

This, sir, is the language of a savage, addressed 
to his civilized neighbors. He called in vain for 
protection. A few days after the date of this let- 
ter he was robbed of all his negroes; so says the 
report of the United States attorney, addressed to 
the Secretary of War, end dated April 21, 1836. 
But of the number of freemen kidnapped at the 
same time we are not iniormed. At all events, 
“the slaves were made to fear for themselves,” as 
Governor Duval advised. Can we wonder that 
these Indians were driven to acts of desperation? 

Here, sir, is the first mention | have met of the 
use of “bloodhounds” in this Florida war. They 
were used by “negro stealers,” for the purpese of 
catching the colored people of Florida, and our of- 
ficers have copied the example. But I intend giv- 
ing further examples of the use of bloodhounds be- 
fore I close. I have, however, no time for com- 
ment. My object is to place facts before the pee- 
ple of this nation, and Jet every man make his own 
comments, end draw his own conclusions. I will 
give one more example of the mode of “teaching 
slaves to fear for themselves.”” E-con-chattimico 
was also an Indian chief of the Seminole band, 
living upon the Appalachicola river, and was per- 
haps one who signed the treaty at Camp Moultrie 
in 1832, by which we solemnly pledged the faith 
of this nation to protect the Indians in the enjoy- 
ment of their lives and property. This chief is 
said to have owned twenty slaves, valued at 
$15,000. Tnese “negro stealers” were seen hover- 
ing around his plantation, and their object could 
not be misunderstood. By the advice of the sub- 
agent, he armed himself and people for the paur- 
pose of defending themselves. When the negro 
stealers learned that E-con-chattimico’s people had 
armed themselves in defence of their liberty, (for 
they ccnsidered Indian slavery liberty compared 
with white slavery,) they raised a report that the 
Indians had armed themselves for the purpose of 
uniting with the hostile Seminoles, and murdering 
the white people. On learning this, E-con-chatti- 
mico at once delivered up his arms to the white 
people, and threw himself upon their protection. 
Disarmed, and unable to defend his people, they 
were immediately kidnapped, taken off, and sold 
into interminable bondage. E-con-chattimico now 
calls on us to pay him for the loss he has sustained 
in the violation of our treaty, in which we solemn- 
ly covenanted to protect him and his property. 
Robbed, abused, insulted, and deceived, be emi- 
grated to the West, and now looks to us for a re- 
dress of the wrongs he has sustained. I give the 
substance of his statement, as related by him in his 
petition, and communicated by General Thompson, 
Governor Daval, and the district attorney of East 
Florida, and sworn to by several witnesses. 

But, sir, this transaction and others equally abu- 
sive were scon known throughout Florida. The 
Indians and negroes were thus admonished of the 
necessity of uniting their efforts and energies ia de- 
fence of their liberty and‘lives. Governor Duval, 
speaking of this transaction in a letter to the Se- 
cretary of War, dated the 23d May, says “it was 
an outrage well calculated to rouse the Indians to 
hostility.” These are the acts that have led us on, 
step by step, until we have found ourselves in the 
midst of a most disastrous war. 

The men who committed these robberies, and 
kidnapped these negroes, were well known, for the 
acts were committed in open day; their names and 
places of residence are distinctly mentioned; but I 
have yet to learn that any one of them has been 
punished in any manner for this warfare against 


’ the liberty of the blacks and the rights of the In- 


dians. Indeed, it seems to have been an object 
with some of the officers employed in Florida to, 
induce Government itself to enter into the business 
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of capturing and selling slaves. J. W. Harris 
disbursing agent of Government, in a letter to the 
Commissary General of Subsistence, daied Decem. 
ber 30, 1836, says: “I would respectfully sugges 
that you recommend to the honorable Secretary cf 
War that the annuity due to the hostile Indians be 
retained to defray the expenses of this war; and 
that the slaves who shall be captured, whom I be. 
lieve to have been generally active instigators to 
our present tronbles, be sold at public sale, and the 
proceeds appropriated to the same object” This 
is the first efficial proposition that has come to my 
knowledge for the Government to enter into com- 
petition with the “negro stealers,” by capturing 
and selling slaves. At the time this suggestion was 
made, we were engaged in open war with these 
people, who had sought liberty in the wilds of Fic- 
rida. If they were captured, they would be pii- 
soners of war; and for usto sell them as slaves 
would be as much a violation of our national honor 
as it would have been for them to have sold as 
slaves such of our people as they were able to cap- 
ture. 

I may perhaps be permitted to remark that, 
among the people of the free States, nothing is re- 
garded with so much disgust and abhorrence as 
buying and selling of men, women,and children, 
and that this feeling is common among all classes 
and all political parties. 

Mr. Chairman, I have called the attention of the 
committee to what is officially announced as the 
first and principal cause of this war, and also to 
some of the proximate and immediate causes. | 
think no man can doubt that it originated in the 
atempts of the Executive to support slavery by 
the influence and efforts of our national Govern- 
ment in violation, as I think, of the Constitution 
and of the rights of the free States. I propose to 
investigate the subject a little further, and to exa- 
mine into the cause that led to its removal and 
continuance. 

On the 6th day of March, 1837, General Jesup 
entered into a conventional arrangement with the 
Seminole Indians, by which it was agreed that hos- 
tilities should immediately cease; that the Indians 
should emigrate West of the Mississippi; that they 
should be secure in their lives and property; and 
“that negroes, their bona fide property,”’ should 
accompany them. By the terms of this compact 
no negroes were included, except those who were 
called the “bona fide property” of the Indians, al- 
though Governor Duval, General Jesup, and the 
Indian agent, all unite in saying thatthe Indians 
were controlled by the blacks. These blacks com- 
prised both fugitive slaves and free people of color, 
who were connected with the Indians by marriage 
and consanguinity. The attempt to separate them 
appears to have been hopeless. 

The Indian who had married a fugitive slave 
and reared a family of children would not, in my 
opinion, quietly fold his arms and view his offspring 
and their mother marched off into interminable 
slavery, while he himself should go West. Nor 
do I believe that will ever be done. They are all 
the enemies of our country, fighting in arms 
against us. They have already cost us much trea- 
sure, and the b'ood of many freemen. If they 
will now surrender themselves ‘‘prisoners of war,” 
I would send them all West together. No person 
can doubt our perfect right to do so; and I 
think justice tothe nation and to the Indians re- 
quires it, and my amendment will be to that ef- 
fect. G-neral Jesup’s attempt ‘to separate them 
failed, and I believe all further attempts of that 
kind will fail. 

This compact between General Jesup and the 
Indians bears date on the 6th March. On the 
18th of the same month, a solemn remonstrance 
against this arrangement was signed by.a number 
of gentlemen of high standing in Florida, and 
transmitted to the Secretary of War. These gen- 
tlemen totally objected to any pacification that did 
not provide .for the recapture of (neir fo 
slaves, They objected to the Indians going 


until they — — and genre heir ir owners 
the slaves who had escaped from th in 
Florida. ‘The remonstrance may be found at 55th 


of Executive document of the House of Re- 
‘prevenalies No. 225 of the 3d session. of 


5ih Congress. Itis an interesting paper, but of 
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too great length for me to read at thistime. It 
shows, in a most palpable light, the views enter- 
tained by those gentlemen in regard to the cause 
and object of this war. Whatever others may 
have thought upon that subject, it is clear that they 
supposed the war to have been commenced and 
carried on for the purpose of aiding them in hold- 
ing their slaves; and they declare it incompatible 
with the honor and dignity of the nation to permit 
the Indians to emigrate un:il they shall bring the 
slaves back to their owners. I have no doubt 
they felt that they were correct in their views; nor 
do I believe they entertaiaed a doubt of the justice 
and propriety of taxing the free States to any ex- 
tent in support of slavery. There, was, how- 
ever, a cessation of hostilities, notwithstanding 
these remonstrances. The Indians ceased for 
a time to plunder the defenceless families of 
Florida, to burn their cabins, and murder the 
defenceless women and children; but, sir, the fu- 
gitive slaves remained yet hidden in the swamps 
and evergiades of that untraversed country. 
Peace on such terms appears to have been accepta- 
ble to the people of Fiorida. I will not speak the con- 
clusions of my own mind, however, on this subject, 
but will give you the words of a high officer of Go- 
vernment who was on the spot, and who spoke 
from positive knowledge. I refer to General Je- 
sup, who, in a letter dated 29:h March, 1837, and 
directed to Col. John Warren, speaking of the 
anxiety of the Indians to maintain the peace agreed 
upon, says: “There is no disposition on the part of 
the great body of the Indians to renew hostilities; 
and they will, Iam sure, faithfully fulfil their en- 
gagements if the inhabitants of the Territory be 
prudent. But any attempt to seize their negroes or 
other property would be followed by an immediate 
resort to arms.” 

Thus we have the authority of General Jesup for 
saying that the Indians were anxious to maintain 
peace. That he was at the same time apprehen- 
sive that the people would attempt to seize the 
Indian negroes. What reason Gen. Jesup had to 
suspect that the people of Florida would be other- 
wise than prudent, or what reason he had to fear 
that they would seize the Indian negroes, I know 
not. He certainly exhibited fears upon the sub- 
jec’. For on the 5th April, being seven days sub- 
sequent to this letter to Col. Warren, we find that 
he issued a genera! erder in the following words: 
“The Commanding General has reason to believe 
that the interference of unprincipled white men 
with the negro property of the Seminole Indians, if 
not immediately checked, will prevent their emi- 
gration, and lead to a renewal of hostilities.” The 
order goes on to prohidit any person not connected 
with the public service from entering upon the ter- 
ritory assigned to the Indians. In this order we 
have official intelligence that the whites did in ‘act 
interfere with the Indian slaves, or, in other words, 
they began to rob the Indians of their slaves almost 
as soon as hostilities ceased. As to the outrages 
committed upon the free blacks during the suspen- 
sion of hostilities we have no information in this 
order, and are left to infer the course pursued to- 
wards them from the evidence I have previously 
given. If these people were sufficiently rapacious 
to rob the Indians of their negroes under such cir- 
cumstances, it is easy to form an opinion as to the 
safety of the free colored people found with the 
Indians. How many of them, if any, were made 
slaves, we know not. On tse 18th April, twelve 
days after the date of his letter to Col. Warren, 
Gen. Jesup wrote to Gov. Call, saying: “If the 
citizens of the Territory be prudent, the war may 
be considered at an end. But any attempt to inter- 
fere with the Indian negroes would cause an im- 
mefiate resort to hostilities. The negroes control 
their masters, and they have heard of the act of 
your legislative council. Thirty or more of the 
Indian negro men were at and near my camp on 
the ‘Withlacoochie late in March. But the arrival 
of two or three citizens of Florida, said to be in 
search of negroe:, caused them to disperse at 
once, and I doubt whether'they will come in agaio. 
At all events, the emigration will be delayed a 


— T apprehend, in consequence of the alarm 
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tetenegion.” into which Gen. Jesup was 
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thrown is quite apparent, notwithstanding his order 
ofthe 5h April The people were anxious to hunt 
for slaves. The negrocs, 11 would seem, were un- 
der constant apprehension, and fled when a slave 
catcher came into their vicinity. Whether the 
Indian negrces had cause for that fear, we are 
unable to judge, except from the documents belo:e 
us. Between the Indians and cur army, it appears, 
there was no difficulty whatever. But the ditticalty 
appears to have been between the Indians and ne- 
groes on one side, and those who sought to rob the 
Indians and enslave the blacks on the other. It is 
also quite evident that some of the people of Fle- 
rida were restless under the order of the 5h of 
April, prohibiting them from entering the Indian 
country. When intelligence respecting that order 
reached St. Augustine, it seems a public meeting 
was called and a committee appointed to procure 
its repeal, in order that the white people might enter 
the Indian country for the purpose of seizing slaves. 

This commitice, said to be composed of men of 
high standing, addressed a long letter to General 
Jesup, in which they say, speaking of the people 
of Florida: “‘ While they believe that the accom- 
plishment of a certain pacification must, as it 
ought, be an object of primary importance in these 
negotiations, they persuade themselves that the 
preservation of the negro property belonging to the 
inhabitants of this desolaied country must be seen 
by him to be an object of scarcely less moment.” 
It is a most undeniable fact, borne out by every 
part cf these official documents, that the people of 
Florida supposed that the great object of the 
war was to aid the slaveholders in capturing and 
recovering their slaves. This same protest goes 
to recount facts in regard to their slaves having 
run away, and finding a place of refuge in the In- 
dian country, and ‘he concluding of an armistice by 
Gencral Jesup, without getting their slaves back, 
and then the signers add: ‘“‘Against such a course, 
a course so destructive of their righ's and interests, 
the citizens of St. Augustine and others, in public 
meeting assembled, for themselves and on behalf 
of the inhabitants of East Florida generally, do 
most, solemnly protest.” This, sir, is the solemn 
protest of the citizens of Florida against any ces- 
sation of hostilities upon other terms than of get- 
ting back theirslaves, or rather of permitting them 
to enter the Indian country to obtain their slaves. 
The horror with which the negroes, both Indian 
slaves and free blacks, regarded those who came 
within their territory for the purpose of catching 
slaves, is shown bythe letter of General Jesup 
just quoted; in which he states that thirty Indian 
neerces, and about his camp, at once ran away 
when they heard that two men were there in quest 
of slaves. 

With these people the great, important, and ab- 
sorbing subject appears to have been slaves, not 
peace. Indeed, we have their solemn protest again:t 
extinguishing the flames of war, or s‘opping the 
torrent of blood which had so long flowed, until 
they should have their slaves secured to them. 
They were unwilling that the treasure of the na- 
tion should cease to be poured out until they should 
have their fellow-men brought back into bondage. 
But, sir, I should fatigue the committee too much 
were I to refer to a tenth part of the documentary 
evidence which I have before me on this subject, 
or to that part which goes to prove the atlempts of 
our Government officers to get back the slaves who 
had escaped from their masters; or the manner in 
which that object entered into the plans of the 
War Department. Nor have I time to give any 
considerable portion of the evidence showing how 
this object of capturing slaves and supporting 
slavery, entered into the designs, and was carried 
out in the movements of the army. The time 
which may reasonably be claimed by me will ony 
permit me to glance at the subject, and to lay be- 
fore this committee and the people of this nation a 
small portion of the facts which I wish I were able 
to present to them. It will be sofficient in this 
place to remark that, immediately after these pro- 
testations against peace—these official communi- 
cations showing that the Indians had no desire to 
renew the war, and that the only danger to be ap- 
prebended was the cake interference by the 
people of Florida with Indian negroes, the 
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flames of war were again lighted up; eur troops 
were again put in motion; the Treasury of our 
nation was again p-aced under contribution; and 
the blood of defenceless women and belpless chil- 
dren again flowed, in order, as it appears, that 
slaveholders might recover their slaves. I speak, 
sir, from cfficial documentary evidence. These 
facts, and those which I intend to refer to, are on 
record in the archives of our nation, and will de- 
scend in all coming time to give character to this 
unholy war, 

It would appear, from a perusal of the documents 
before me, that General Jesup was unable to fulfil 
his covenant with the Indians to protect them, and 
the negroes connected with them; but on this point 
we have no directevidence. Certain it is, that he 
was unable to bring the negroes to terms of submis- 
sion. I use the term negroes, because he says, ¢ffi- 
cially, that “the negroes controlled the Indians.” 
Being unable to subdue the enemy, his troops fall- 
ing a prey to the unhealthy climate in which he 
was situated, the citizens being murdered, their ha- 
bitations burned, and his army discouraged, he 
issued the order No. 160, to which I will now call 
the attention of the committee. ‘That part to which 
I particularly refer is in the following words: “All 
Indian property captured from this date will belong 
to the corps or detachment making it.” The sense 
in which the term property was used in this order 
is fully explained in a letter of General Jesup to 
Colonel Warren, dated a few days subsequent, in 
which, speaking of the Seminoles, he says: “Their 
negroes, cattle, and horses, will belong to the corps 
by which they are captured.” This order bears 
date on the 3d of August, 1837, and may be found 
at page 4 of the documents communicated to this 
House by the Secretary of War on the 27th day of 
Febroary, 1839. I think that history will recoid 
this as the first general order issued by the comman- 
der of an American army, in which the catching 
of slaves is held out as an incentive to military 
duty. I mention this fact, and bring it to the con- 
sideration of the committee with feelings of deep 
mortification. Asan American, I feel humbled at 
this act, which cannot be viewed by the civilized 
world otherwise than dishonorable to cur arms and 
nation. That this officer, entrusted with the com- 
mand of our army and the honor of our flag, shou'd 
appeal to the cupidity, the desire of plunder, and 
the worst of human passions, in order to stimula e 
his men to effort, is, | think, to be regretted by men 
of all parties, in all sections of our country. Our 
national flag, which floated in proud triumph at 
Saratoga, which was enveloped in a blaze of glory 
at Monmouth and Yorktown, seems to have been 
prostituted in Florida to the base purpose cf leading 
on an organized cempany of “negro catchers.” Sir, 
no longer is ‘‘our conntry” the battle cry of our 
army in their advance to victory; but slaves has 
become the waichword to inspire them to effort. 
No longer does the war-worn veteran, amid the 
hattle’s rage, think of his country’s glory, and nerve 
his arm in behalf of freedom; but with eagle eyes 
he watches the wavering ranks of the eremy, and 
as the smoke rises from the battle-field, he plunges 
amid their fleeing cohorts to seize upon the sable 
foe that he may make him his future slave. 

Bat I intend to pursue this subject further. I 
shall now show that this Government—this nation, 
composed of twenty-six States, some holding slaves 
and some denying the right of man to hold his fel- 
low-man in slavery—bas been made to deal in 
slaves; to become the owner of slaves; that this 
Administration, now just going out of power, has 
deait in “human flesh;” that the fonds of Govern- 
ment, drawn from the pockets of free laborers, have 
been paid for the capture of fugitive slaves, and the 
purchase of slaves captured from the Seminole In- 
dians. And for that purpose I refer to or¢er No. 
175, dated at Tampa Bay, September 6, 1837. It 
reads as follows: 

“1. The Seminole negrees captured by the army wil! be taken 


on account of Government, and held subject to the order of the 
Secrete War, 
2. “The sum of eight thousand dollars will be paid to the 
Creek chiefs-and warriors, by whom they were captured, or 
who were present at the capture, in full for their claim to them. 
“3. To induce the Creek Indians to take alive, and not de- 
stroy the negroes of citizens who had been captured bd the Be. 
minoles, a reward was promised them for all they id se- 
cure. captured and secured thirty five, who have been 
returned to their owners. The owners have paid nothing, but 
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the promise to the Indians must he fulfilled. The sum of twenty 
dollars will be allowed to them for each from the public funds. 

_ Lieutenant Searle is charged with the executionof this 
order. 


This order, taking the negroes “on account of 
Governmen',” bears date on the 6i:h September. 
From that time they were to be “held subject to 
the order of the Secretary of War.” Oa the 7th 
October this order of Gen. Jesup was appreved by 
the honorable Secretary of War, as may be seen 
by reference to page 43 of the document just quo- 
ted. Thus, sir, we have official ducumeniary evi- 
dence that the people of this nation, in their national 
capacity, became the “‘purchasers of human be- 
ings.” Tne money of cur people, of the freemen 
of this nation, was paid for the purchase of 
slaves. 

This fund, most of it collected in the free States, 
and coming from the hard earnings of free whites, 
was appropriated for the purchase of Indian slaves, 
and of those who bad sought freedom amid the 
swamps and everg!ades of Florida; while our most 
vital interests at ihe North are abandoned, and even 
the implemenis necessary to carry on our barbor 
improvements have been sold, and the money thus 
obtained placed in the common fuad, and, perhaps, 
paid for tne purchase of these slaves atthe South. 
I hear it said, in an uncer tone near me, that the 
purchase of these fugitive slaves was justifiable and 
correct. I may differ with gentlemen as to the jus- 
tice or honor of that proceeding; but I cannot en- 
ter into that subject at thistime. I would merely 
say, if the slaveholiers wish to have their slaves 
repurchased, I desire them to furnish the funds, 
Mr. Chairman, aad not thrust their hands into the 
pockets of your constituents and mine to obtain the 
money to pay for them. 

{Mr. Buack of Georgia desired to be informed 
whether the member from Ohio alluded to the ci- 
tizens of Georgia?] 

Mr. Givpinas resumed. I deny the right of 
members to interrupt me for the purpose of inquir 
ing whether | alluce tv them, or to their constitu- 
ents. If the garment does not fit them, why do 
they attempt to force it on? I allude to the fact, 
that money isand has been collected in the free 
States, and ured to buy upthe fugitive slaves of 
the South, while our most imporiant interest of the 
North are abandcned. 

f see gentlemen here who are tremulously sensi- 
tive if the word tariff, or harbor, or manufacture, 
is bet mentioned; and I should like to compare the 
bewefits t» the nation, arising {rom the forty mil- 
lions expended in the Fiorida war, with the bene- 
fits of the thirteen millions expended throughout the 
United States for harbor purposes; but I have not 
lume to do it now. 

I was speaking upon the subject of retaking fu- 
gitive slaves; and I think it due to the people of 
the nation that they should be informed of the assi- 
duous manner in which our troops pursued the ba- 
siness of catching slaves. 

In a letier, dated at Tampa Bay, 25th, May, 
1837, directed to Lieutenant Colonel Harney, Ge- 
neral Jesup says: “If you see Powell (Oceola) tell 
him I shall send out and take all the negroes who 
belong to the white people, And he must not al- 
low the Indian negrves to mix withthem. Tell 
him I am sending to Cuba for bloodhouads to trail 
them; and I intend to hang every one of them who 
does not come in.” 

If the negroes, who appear to have controlled 
the Indians, had quietly suffered themselves to be 
trailed with blooducands, or to be hanged for their 
love of liberty, they would have well deserved to 
beslaves. Another important piece of intelligence 
we have here also. The expenditure of $5,000 for 
bloodhounds in Cuba was nol, as has been sup- 
posed, for the purpose of trailing Indians. In this 
letter we have it officially announced that they were 
sent for and obtained for the purpose of catching 
fugitive slaves. I desire the people of this nation 
to understand distinctly that they are taxed for the 
purpose of maintaining and supporting slavery in 
the slave States; that their treasure has been appre- 
priated direcily and publicly to that purpose; that 
our army—many of whese officers and soldiers 
were bred in the free States, and in the love of li- 
berty—has been employed, by order of the Com- 
manding General, in pursuing and captaring fugi- 


tive slaves. Nuvristhatall. The freemen of the 
North are taxed for the purpose of buying blood- 
hounds to act in concert with our army, in this de- 
grading and disgusting warfare. 

The taking of fugitive slaves is regarded, by 
Northern people, as a most igoominious employ- 
ment; so much so, that scarcelya man can be 
found who will do it publicly. Yet, it seems that 
our military officers in Florida were openly en- 
gaged in it. 

I will now call the altention of this committee to 
that portion of General Jesup’s order which fastens 
upon the people of this nation the character of 
slaveholders and the purchasers of slaves; by which 
this nalion, boasting of its liberty and its regard for 
equal rights, became a ‘‘dealer in human flesh.” I 
refer to that portion of the order which declares 
the slaves to be “taken on account of Government, 
and held subject to the order of the Secretary of 
War.” On the 24ih September, 1837, General 
Jesup wrote the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
saying, “The Seminole negroes are now all the pro- 
perty of the public. I have promised Abraham 
the freedom of his family if he prove faithful to us; 
and I shal! certainly hang him if he be not faihful.” 

Mr. Chairman, I think the people of my district 
will be slow to admit that Gen. Jesup possessed 
the constitutional power, or right, to make them 
slaveholders. Some of them, I am sure, will dis- 
claim all title to these slaves, and, like Gen. Tay- 
lor, will refuse to have any concern or connection 
with this transactions. They will, I am confident, 
deny the rightof General Jesup, or of the honore- 
ble Secretary of War, to pay out their money for 
the purchase of slaves. Nor doI believe th y will 
admit the justice or honer of selling the freedom of 
a man’s family for the purchase of his fidelity, as 
promised by Gen. Jesup to Abraham. If I under- 
stand the letter referred to, this Abraham was ta- 
ken into the service of Government for the purpose 
of acting as a pilot to lead our men to the habita- 
tions of other blacks, for the purpose of capturing 
more slavesand Indians. If he proved faithful to 
our troops and atraitor to his own kindred and 
friends, then h's wife and children—the objects of 
his affection—were to have their freedom; but if he 
refused to betray his own people, he was to be 
hanged, and his family enslaved. Sir, I know not 
how other gentlemen view this transaction, but I 
am free to declare that it does not comport with 
my own views of honor and justice. 

But, sir, where are those slaves? Are they set 
at liberty, or have they been sold into slavery? 
The purchase was certainly a very extraordinary 
transaction, and one that will excite inquiry. The 
slaves remained at Fort Pike for many months. 
And, if I had time, I would read to the committee 
a curious correspondence respecting their being em- 
ployed in such manner as to earn their living, and 
the like; but I will not detain the committee for 
that purpose. 

The manner in which they were finally to be 
disposed of seems to have created some uneasiness 
with the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. In a 
letter addressed to the acting Secretary of War, 
dated May 1, 1838, speaking of the purchase of 
these slaves, he says: ‘‘I would respectfully suggest 
whether there are not other objections to the pur- 
chase of these negroes by the United States. It seems 
to me that a proposition to Congress to appropriate 
money to pay for them and their transportation to 
Africa, could its authority for that course be ot- 
tained, or for any other disposition of them, 
would occasion great and extensive excite- 
ment. Sucha relation assumed by the United 
States, for however laudable an object, would, it 
appears, place the country in no enviable attitude, 
especially at this juncture, when the public mind, 
here and elsewhere, is So sensitive upon the subject 
of slavery.” 

Sir, I fally agree with the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. This purchase of slaves by Gen. 
Jesup, and sanctioned by the honorable Secretary 
of War, has placed the country in no enviable at- 
titude; it has tarnished our national honor, and 
deeply wounded the feelings of the North. Bat 
this suggestion, as to the propriety of the purchase, 
was made on the Ist of are 1838, and, on the 
Q4ih September previous, Gen. Jesup, Writing 
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Capt. B. L. Bonneville, commanding the Choctaw 
warriors, says: ‘In addition to their pay as so}. 
diers, they (ihe Choctaws) will have all the Semi. 
nole property they capture. And those Indians 
(‘he Seminoles) are rich in horses and negroes, 
The Creek warriors received between fourteen and 
fifteen thousand dollars for their captures.” Yet jt 
seems that, some eight months after the date of this 
letter, showing that the Creek warriors had then re. 
ceived their pay, the propriety of the purchase 
was doubted. I think, however, that the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs had good reason to sup- 
pose that some excitement might arise from this 
transaction, by which ycuand I, and our constitu. 
ents, as a portion of the people of this nation, be- 
came ‘“‘slaveholders,” and purchasers of our fellow 
men. 

At page 74 of the document last cited is a list of 
these Seminvle negroes, who were sent to Tampa 
Bay, afier being received as “‘public property,” by 
order of General Jesup, at the price of eight thou- 
sand dollars, The list contains the name, age, sex, 
and description of each person. I should like to 
present it to the people of the free States, as a sam- 
ple of the manner in which the slave trade is car- 
ried on under color of this Florida wer; but, as the 
list is of great length, I heg leave to give an ex- 
tract only. It is in the following form: 


Name. Age. Fex. Remarks. 
Ben, 5 years, Male, Son of Elsy. 
Molly, 3 years, Female, Daughter of Elsy. 
Judy, 1 year, Female, Daughter of Elsy 


This short extract contains the names of three 
children, apparently of one family, and all less 
than six years of age. These children were pur- 
chased by our officers as ‘“‘public property.” Sir, 
what do our people of the free States, or of the 
civilized world, think of this kind of ‘Government 
chattels?” I have no doubt that many a Northern 
lady will inquire for the mother of those children. 
This question I cannot answer. I find in the list 
the name of Elsy, aged twenty years, said to be 
the daughter of Fanny. I should judge that she 
was not the mother of the children; but such may 
be the case. I am led to believe that both father 
and mother escaped the fangs of the bloodhounds 
and the slave catchers. 

But the question recurs, where are those slaves? 
I have, for more than a month, had a resolution 
lying in my drawer, calling on the Secretary of 
War for information respecting them; but to this 
hour I have have had no opporiunity of offering it 
in the regular course of business, and I fel: no 
hopes of success by offering it at any other time. 
It may not have been observed by many members 
that in the last session of the late Congress a peti- 
tion was presented to this House from a Mr. 
Watson, in which he states that, in May, 1837, he 
purchased these same negroes, captured by the 
Creek warriors, of their agent, and paid for them 
$14,600; and he gives pretty good evidence to sus- 
tain his statement. This occured in May, 1838, 
while the order of General Jesup receiving them 
as public property was in September previous; and 
the confirmation of that order was on the 7th Ozto- 
ber, prior to the time of Watson’s apparent pur- 
chase. General Jesup’s letter to Colcnel Warren, 
saying that these warriors had received between 
$14,000 and $15,000, bears date on the 17th of 
October, prior to Watson’s supposed purchase. It 
will be borne in mind that these are official docu- 
ments, transmitted at the time of their dates. 
There is also a curious coincidence in regard to 
price. General Jesup said, in October, 1837, that 
these warriors had then received ‘‘between fourteen 
and fifteen thousand dollars.” And Watson says, 
and gives good evidence to prove, that he paid to 
these same warriors $14,600 in May following. 
Now, if these Indians got twice paid for those 
slaves, they were more fortunate in slave trading 
than they ever were in any other transaction with the 
white people. Another singular circumstance | 
will mention. On the Istof May, the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs suggested to the Secretary 
of War that for the United States to assume the 
relation of slaveholders might create extensive ¢x- 
citement, particularily as the public mind here 
and elsewhere was so sensitive on the subject of 
slavery; while Watson’s bill of sale bears date only 
eight days afterwards. On the 9ih of May, the 
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issioner or Indian Affairs requesis of the 
wei of War an order for the officer at Fort 
Pike to deliver these negroes to N. F. Collins, 
ent for the Creek warriors; while from other 
communications, one would think that the United 
States never had owned the negroes, although they 
were taken into possession of our troops on the 6th 
September, 1837, and kept at the public expense 
until, and long afier, the supposed purchase by 
Watson. abi ; 
Sir, this transaction is shrouded in mystery. I 
have read to the committee a portion of its history; 
but the whole, [ think, is not communicated by the 
documents before us. I have an opinion, and I 
express it as an opinion, founded on official papers, 
it is trae; but it is nevertheless the conclusion of my 
own mind in regard to the matter. I then suppose 
that, after the purchase of General Jesup on the 
6th of September, and the sanction by the Secretary 
of War on the 7th October, 1837, and after keep- 
ing these negroes at the expens? of the public for 
eight months, and transporiing them to Fort Pike, 
the honorable Secretary began to entertain doubts 
whether the public would justify the transaction. 
He probably felt that my friend here from Ver- 
mont, (Mr. Stapg,] or the gentleman from New 
York over the way, [Mr. Gares,] might not re- 
main entirely silent, ‘‘when.(to use the words of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs) the public 
mind, here and elsewhere, is so sensitive upon the 
subject of slavery,” especially as it was ascertained 
that there must be an appropriation of money by 
Congress for the funds that would seem to have 
been paid long previously. Difficulties appear to 
have beset him on every side; and I think his feel- 
ings were well expressed in a letter to General Ar- 
buckle, dated July 2ist, 1838, in which, speaking 
of this transaction, he says, in very emphatic lan- 
guage, “the whole affair is a delicate and a diffi- 
cult one.” Just at this time Mr. Watson, being at 
this city, was, as it appears from his statements, 
persuaded by the officers of Government to pur- 
chase the negroes, being fully assured that the In- 
dian title was good and valid. The contract was 
accordingly made, as it appears, with the agent of 
the Creek warriors, by which he (Watson) paid 
the $14,600, and-relieved the honorable Secretary 
from his embarrassment, and the nation from the 
purchase made by General Jesup. The purchase 
was effected in “this market,” with the approba- 
tion of the high officers of State, and in the midst of 
a Christian community. Now, sir, in order that 1 
may be understood, I will leave the purchase and 
sale of the slaves for a moment, and ask the pe- 
tience of the committee while I relate the brief story 
of their travels and peregrinations, They were 
sent from Florida immediately after the order of 
the 6th September, 1837, to Fort Pike, near New 
Orleans. Here some sixty of them were detained 
by a pretended claim, set up by persons living in 
Georgia, who insisted that this “public property” 
was their own proper goods and chattels; while 
General Gaines, who appeared better versed in the 
law of nations and the military code than he is in 
the slave trade, boldly claimed them ‘‘as prisoners 
of war.” Yes, Mr. Chairman: these negroes, 
declared by one commanding General to be “the 
property of the public,” were boldly asserted by 
another to be “prisoners of war.” In the mean 
time, a Lieutenant Reynolds was depnted to 
conduct the emigrating Indians to their home 
west of the Mississippi. Among the Seminoles were 
these slaves, who had been the subject of capture 
and purchase, yet remaining at Fort Pike, all un- 
der the charge of Lieutenant Reynolds. To him, 
Mr. Collins, agent for the Creek warriors, and act- 
ing, as Watson says, for him, also attended by 
Watson’s brother, applied to get possession of the 
negroes, and presented the order of the Secretary 
of War for their delivery to Collins. There is 
some difference in the relation of Collins and that 
of Lieutenant Reynolds. Mr. Watson says di:- 
tinctly that General Gaines and Lieutenant Rey- 
nolds both refused to obey the order of the honora- 
ble Secretary to deliver over the negroes. General 
Gaines appears to have declared them “prisoners 
of war,” and ordered them to be sent to the place 
i the Seminoles west of the Mississippi; 
and Reynolds, punctilious in the dis- 
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| charge of his military dpty, ‘“ttook the responsi- 
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bility,” and started on his way with Indians and 
negroes, both slaves and freemen. He landed his 


charge at Little Rock, in Arkansas, to which place | 


he was followed or attended by Collins, who, faith- 
ful to his trust, determinec to get the negroes. At 
that place he again demanded them of Lieutrnant 
Reynolds. Buta difficulty now interposed, for that 
officer had not military force sufficient to hoid the 


Indians in subjection, if irritated by an attenpt to | 


deliver over the negroes to Collins, to be brought 
back as slaves to the white people. He therefore 
called upon the Governor of Arkansas for troops 
to enable him to effect that object. But Governor 
Roane, thinking the safety of the people of his 
State more important than the slave trade, refused 
all military aid, and required Lieutenant Reynolds 
to proceed forthwith on his way to the territory 
assigned to the Indians. In his answer to Lieut. 
Reynolds, he says: 

“Had the Government intended to dispose of these negroes 


to the Creek warriors, it should have done so in Florida, and 
not bring Indians and negroes to Arkansas, the vicinity of their 


future residence, and irritate the Indians to madness and t i ’ 
Sos inenamaein \ adequate pre, || the United States for the money he paid, and inte- 


them loose upon our frontier when we have no adequate pro- 
tection. The massacre of our citizens would be the inevitable 
consequence.’ ‘Your immediate departure will ensure peace, 
and avert the outrages you had such good cause to expect.” 
Thus, Mr. Chairman, you see we were brought 
to the very verge of a war west of the Mississippi, 
by reason of the efforts of our officers to maintain 
Slavery and the slave trade. But Collins, who, so 


agent of the Creek warriors, now applied to these 


captured them, and in whose name the Govern- 


possession of them. 


Indeed, they said that they had sold the negroes, 
and that the United States had possession of them, 
and that the Creeks were under no obligation to 
interfere any further in the business. But Collins, 
ever faithful to his trust, remained in that country, 
and a correspondence took plec2 between him and 
the honorable Secretary of War, and other officers 
of Government, in regard to the measures to be 
adopted in order to get these negroes back into 
slavery. Orders were sent to General Arbuckle, 
anc counci!s of the Indians were ca'led; the In- 
dians, however, showed but little disposition to aid 
their white brethren n ens!aving those who had 
gained their liberty by such a concatenation of cir- 
cumstances. In short, sir, they showed almost as 
much insensibility to the claims of our slaveholders, 
as our more civilized friend, John Bull, has so often 
evinced; excepting, always, that the Indians civilly 
answered ail questions on the sfibject, while I be- 
lieve the British Government has never conde- 
scended even to hold any correspondence whatever 
for delivering up fugitive slaves. Bat, sir, while 
the Indians appeared thus insensible to the appeals 
made to them in behalf of slavery, the negroes 
themselves appeared perfectly callous to all entrea- 
ties. The Indians would not deliver them up, and 
the negroes appeared to have become suddenly im- 
pressed with the belief that they could take care 
of themselves. They now felt themselves restored 
to that liberty of which they had so long been un- 
justly deprived. Indeed, it appears thatthe negroes 
were thoroughly convinced of the perfect safety 
and propriety of “immediate emancipation and of 
Western colonization.” They, at all events, ap- 
peared determined to give to the world some prac- 
tical demonstrations on these subjects; and, sir, I 
believe they are yet carrying ovt that determina- 
tion. 

Thus you see, Mr. Chairman, that the efforts 
of our honerable Secretary of War, and of other 
officers ef Government, failed to bring those ne- 
groes back to a state of slavery, and the agents 
of Watson were compelled to return without the 
negroes, 

But, in the mean time, Mr. Watson’s money 
was gone, and the negroes were gone also. He 
had bought the negroes, as he says, upon the assu- 


rance of title held out to him by the officers- 


of Government. These officers had exerted their 


far as the public decumen’s speak of him, was the | 


same Creek warriors for possession of the negrces. | 
This, sir, is another curiosity. The negroes were | 
taken west among the v:ry Indians who originally | 


ment officers and Collins were trying to obtain | 


But these warriors, having | 
received the $14,600 in “the better currency,” | 
showed no disposition to interfere any further. | 








utmost skill to get the negroes for him, but ali had 


| failed; and Mr. Watson then applicd to Congress 


for compensation for his loss. The Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and the honcrable Secretary of 
War, boih recommend the claim to the favorable 


| consideration of Congress, and uigs us to make 


the appropriation. Of the propriety of doing so I 
shall say nothing at this time. I hope todo my 
duty on that subject when it comes before us. My 
object now is te show the manner in which the offi- 
cers of this Government have attempted, not only to 
make us in our national charac er slaveholders and 
slave traders, but to make the freemen of the North 

ay this purchaser forslaves which he could not catch. 

will beg leave to give the opinion of the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs in his own words. In a 
letter to the honorable Secretary of War, dated 
July 1, 1840, speaking of these negroes, he says: 
‘Any attempt at enforcing aclaim to them under 
the Creek warriors would, perhaps, have resulted 
in conflict; and, as the hazard of such an issue 
prevented the use of more than persuasive means, 
I think General Watson has a just claim on the 


rest” This, sir, is the logic of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, and that same opinion is endors- 
ed by the honorable Secretary of War: I have 
stated, and I think have shown from authentic 
documents, that the war in Florida originated in at- 
tempts by our Executive officers to support and 
maintain slavery; that it has been renewed and 
carried on for that purpose; that the money of 
our nation has been paid for the purchase of 
fugitive slaves and of Indian slaves. To these 
I now add the fact that those officers deem it just 
that we showld pay for slaves which the owners 
cannot obtain. 

When I ob‘ained the floor, I intended to call the 
atiention of the committee to the manner in which 
this war was renewed after Gen. Macomb’s treaty 
of peece in 1839. But I have already detained the 
committee too long, and I will only say that, if the 
pubdjic papers are to be accredited, the people of 
Florida held meetings for the purpose of protesting 
against that treaty, for the reasons that it permitted 
the Indians to remain in Florida; and they urged 
that the territory cecnpied by them would afford a 
harbor for runaway slaves. Ofcourse the war was 
renewed, and continnes, like a mighty maelstrom, 
draws within its vortex and swallows up the im- 
mense resources of the nation. Fora period al- 
most equal to that of our Revolutionary war, the 
people of the Northern States have been taxed for 
the purpose of carrying on this contest, directed 
principally against the fugitive s'avesin Fiorida. 
To this war the feelings, the principl s, the inte- 
rests, the honor of the free States are opposed; yet, 
sir, they have been, and still are, compelled to 
furnish means for its proseeutior. Revolting is 
the trading in slaves is to the feeling of our North- 
ern people, they have been constrained to supply 
the means of purehasing their fellow-beings. Hold- 
ing, as the people of the North do, ‘‘these truths to 
be self-evident, that man is born free, and is er- 
dowed by his Creator with the inalienable right of 
liberty,” they have been obliged io farnish money 
to pay for the recapture and re enslaving of those 
who, fleeing from the power that oppressed them, 
had sought in the wilds of Fiorida those rights to 
which, by the laws of Nature and of Natare’s God, 
they were entitled. 

Sir, [am anxious to seea period put to those 
abuses of Northern rights. I desire to see this war 
terminated at the earliest possible moment; buat I 
fear it will not be accomplished by the method pro- 
pesed by the gentleman from South Carolina. My 
own opinion is, that all attempts to remove the In- 
dians and leave the negroes will prove abortive. 
We are tohi that the negroes control the Indians. 
With those negroes, an unconditional surrender to 
us would be a voluntary sepatafion from their re- 
latives and families, and slavery for life. They 
would probably prefer death to such an alterna- 
tive. Of course the war will continue until the 
murder of those people by our army shal proclaim 
peace to Florida, who refoses peace ujon other 
terms. For one, Iam prepared to send all who 
will surrender themselves as prisoners of war to 
the Western country, under the pledged faith of 
this nation to protect them in the enjoyment of their 
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mt lives, their liberty, and their domestic relations; gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Toomeson propriations will and most exceed the estimates of 
(4 and for that purpose I have prepared an amend- the Secretary of ihe Treasury* 
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ment, which I now send to the Chair. 





REMARKS OF MR. STANLY, 


OF NORTH CAROLINA. 

In the House of Representatives, Februaiy 18, 1841— 
In Commitieee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union on the General Appropriation bill. 

Mr. Cuaiaman: I presume the bill under discus- 
sion will admit ef some latitude of debate. I am 
anxious, sir, to avail myself of this opportunity of 
making known my opinions upen some importany 
sabjects which have been discussed during the pre- 
sent session. 


Ido not wish to violate the rules of order. I 
hope, when the present party shall cease to rule, 
we shall have rules of order better observed than 
they have hitherto been, But, while others have 
been allowed to indulge in a wide range, I must, in 
justice to myself and the cause I espouse, follow 
their example. That I may be allowed todo so, 
I make a motion to strike out the enscting clause 
of the bill. This opens a wider field. 

I wish, Mr. Chairman, to say a word or two re- 
lative to the tariff; yes, sir, the tariff—a word which 
causes certain Southern gentlemen generally to 
start from their seats with affected dismay, as if 
they beheld some spirit bring ‘‘blasts from hell,” 
which were to desolate their country. 


It will be remembered that, on the 19th day of 
January last, 1 snbmitted the following as an 
amendment which I would offer to the Treasu- 


ry note bill. Here is the amendment in my 
hand: 
“January 19, 1841.—Ordered to be printed. 
“Mr. Sranriy submitted the following, which he will, when in 


order, move as amendments to the bill ‘To authorize the issu- 
ing of Treasury notes.’ 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United Sta-es of America in Congress assembled; That 





from and after the ——— day of — ,on the importation of 
articles hereafter mentioned there shall be levied, collected, 
and paid, the following duties, that 1s to say: 

“On all manufactures of silk, or of which silk shall be a 
component part, coming from beyond the Cape of Good Hope, 


twenty per cent.ad valorem. 

“On all manufactures of silk, or of which silk shall be a com- 
ponent part, coming from this side of the Cape of Good Hope, 
ten per cent. ad valorem, 

“On all wines, except the wines of France, twenty per cent. 
ad valorem. 

“On all wines of France, as soon as the treaty with France 
will allow, a duty of twenty pe cent. ad valorem 

“On all bleached and unbleached linens, table linen, linen 
napkins, and linen cambrics, twenty per cent. ad valorem; 
the foregoing duties being in accordance with the terms andthe 
spirit of the act of March second, eighteen hundred and thirty- 
three. 

“Spec. 2. And be it further enacted, Thatai| laws inconsist- 
ent with this act are hereby repealed.”’ 


Itso happened, sir, that I was kept from the 
House by indisposition when the Treasury note bill 
passed. I was therefore prevented from offering 
the amendment, The committee, by the arbitrary 
rule adopted at the time, resolved, that, after a cer- 
tain hour, no more debate should be had upon the 
bill.. At the appointed time, the Treasury note 
bill, amidst cries of “order, order, question, ques- 
tion,” was taken outof the committee, forced 
throvgh, and with unholy haste passed in the 
House. Several who were present wished to get 
the floor to obtaina vote upon the amendment; 
but it was impossible. The party having the ma- 
jority here seemed to be determined to attempt no- 
thing for the relief of the country. 


It will be impossible for me, Mr. Chairman, to 
proceed in this discussion without ap occasional re- 
ference to the compromise act of 1833. Much 
that I intended to say upon this snbject has been 
rendered unnecessary by the able speeches of the 


and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr, Nisper.] 

These gentlemen will hardly, cither of them, be 
accused of advocating a high protective tariff; but 
I should not be surprised to hear them thus ac- 
cused, The Whigs were all denounced as allies 
of Abolitionists last year; they should not now com- 
plain that they are accused of favoring a “high 
protective tariff.” 

The tariff law of 1832, which gave so much of- 
fence to South Carolina, was denounced, because, 
among other reasons, luxuries were admitted free 
of duty, while many necessaries were highly taxed. 
This is most conclusively shown by the speech of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. Taompe- 
son] Besides the various quotations made by him 
from the speeches of Southern Senators, I remem- 
ber, in reading the debates, that Mr. Benton com- 
plained that luxuries were admitted free of duty, 
while the poor paid a heavy tax for many articles 
indispensable to them. I thought, therefore, sir, 
when I offered this amendment, that I should for 
once, at least, be found agreeing with the leaders of 
the Administration party, and among them the re- 
presentatives from South Carolina. But it seems 
that the past is forgotten, or disregarded, and that 
the dictates of party, and not the interesjs of the 
country, are still to govern us. I fondly thought, 
too, sir, that I was but carrying out a hint of the 
Secretary of the Treasury himself. 

In the annual report of that officer, dated De- 
cember 3, 1839, he says, on page 11: 


“If Congress cannot restrict the amount of appropriations, 
whether ordinary or extraordinary, to the certain current reve- 
nue, the only remaining courses which seem defensible are 
these: either to provide for calling in portions of the public 
money now deposited with the States, or establish an ade- 
quate system of direct taxation, or at once resort to the con- 
tingent power contemplated in the existing laws concerning 
the tariff, when changes become necessary for purposes of 
revenue, and restore the duty on several articles of luxury now 
free.” 


The result proved that Congress could not ‘‘re- 
strict the appropriations,” as he contemplated. We 
all know, from what we have seen this session, that 
the appropriations must exceed the estimates; for 
the estimates did not contain all the liabilities of the 
Government which must be provided for. Now, 
sir, I ask, if the ‘“‘only remaining courses which 
seem defensible” are as stated by the Secretary, 
what are we to do? Nothing can be clearer, 
‘‘either” to adopt my amendment, or recall the de- 
posites from the States, or resort to a system of di- 
rect taxation. These are the only “courses,” ac- 
cording to Mr. Woodbury, and I agree with him. I 
am willing to meet this issue before my constitu- 


ents. As a Whig, I am willing to meet this issue 
before the country. I wish to say a word before I 
conclude, as to the two other “defensible courses” 
of the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Again, sir: in the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in December, 1840, that officer, discussing 
the ways and means of providing money for the 
Treasury, says that to recall the deposites “appears 
not very likely to be adopted;” and that the resort 
to “direct taxation” is not “to be anticipated.” 
The Secretary then, on page 11, proceeds to say: 

“Some other permanent resource must then be lookd too. 
The choice will probably rest between the large reduction ef 
expenditures, with the other apomeayiog measures before 
—" and some extensive modification of the present 

Here, then, we have again suggested to us the 
propriety of “fa modification of the tariff,” from the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

As to the reduction of expenditures, we all know 
that it is impossible now. The Government is 
largely in debt. Claims have been postponed until 
they can be pcstponed no longer. Nothing is more 
certain than the fact that, for this session, the ap- 


es 


This being the case, I prefer a modification of 
the tariff to either a recall of the deposites from 
the States or a system of direct taxation. 

When we metthis session, we were told by the 
President and the Secretary of the Treasury that 
we had a most prosperous Government. We were 
induced to believe that we had an abundant Trea- 
shry; that all the demands on the Government had 
been promptly met. Bat, after the lapse of a few 
weeks, we had another proposition for Treasury 
notes, Yes, sir, five millions of Treasury notes 
were to be issued—five millions of paper money 
wanted in the fourth year of that Administration 
which was to give us all a gold and silver curren- 
cy. We were called together in September, 1837, 
at an extra session, to give the Government money. 
In October, 1837, you had authority to issue ten 
millions of Treasury notes. 

By the act of May, 1838, you gave authority to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue Treasury 
notes,on the same terms as the act of October, 
1837, in place of the notes which,had been return- 
ed to the Treasury. 

In March, 1839, you extended the act of May, 
1838, and authorized the President to cause to be 
issued the remainder of the Treasury notes, &c. 

In March, 1840, another law was passed which 
authorized the issue of five millions more of Trea- 
sury notes. 

And now, within two months of the end of this 
Administration, we have another law authorizing 
the issue of Treasury notes! 

These notes have been issued, a large portion of 
them at high rates of interest, which, of course, is 
paid out of the taxes collected from the peuple, and 
paid, too, to rich capitalists or the pet banks of this 
Administration; for only banks and very rich ca- 
pitalists are able to take the notes from the Govern- 
ment and give them specie. 

I have endeavored to ascertain the amount paid 
for interest on Treasury notes, since the extra sei- 
sion of September, 1837, and I make it as follows: 


Amount of interest paid on Treasury notes, viz: 


For the year 1838, : - $14,996 48 
Do 1839, \ - 401,212 94 
Do 1840, . - 173,581 36 
Do 184], . -. Laon 


$591,093 55 
The accuracy of this statement will not be ques- 
tioned, as I have it from ahigh source. More than 
half a million of dollars paid to the rich out of the 
taxes of the people by this hard-money-loving Ad- 
ministration. 
Iam tired of such legislation. Treasury notes 





* At the beginning of this session the Secretary estimated that 
the receipts from customs for the coming year would 
be - - : . - : - $19,000,000 
From lands - - - . - - 500,000 
And he thought, if the estimates were not exceeded, there would 


remain inthe Treasury, at the end of the year, the sum of 


$824,273. 

On the 3) of March. 1841, Mr. Jones, chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, said, in answer to a question from 
Mr. SERGEANT, “as to the probable amount of receipts from 
the customs, every gentleman could judge as well as Mr. J. 
His own opinion was that, owing to recent occurrences, -" 
would probably fall farshort of what had been formerly antici- 
pee Mr. J. admitted that “the whole amount appropriated 

y the bills and amendments would exceed the estimates by a 
million of dollars. 

“Mr. Evans here observed that the chairman had omitted 
some important items, 

“Mr. Jongs recollected that he had omitted one item of 
$575,000 contained in the naval appropriation bill. This would 
make the total amount of excess about a million and a half. 

“Mr, EvAns said the total would be nearer two millions and 
ahalf. He then wentinto an enumeration of items to show 
that this was a correct statement. 

“Mr. Jongs said chat he had spoken only of bills from the 
Committee of Ways and Means. 

“Mr. SERGgANT Observed that, even admitting the estimates 
of the Secretary of the Treasury tobe correct, we should have, 
this year, but nineteen millions from the customs, three 
and a half millions from the public lands, and the sums already 
operand would exceed this amount by between five and 
nae pee be) of laying duties upon luxuries 

All this proves the importance of la Dy uxu 
to meet the wants of the Goveemnak oat save the necessity of 
an extra session. If any additional proofs were necessary ‘0 
show that the estimates of the Secretary of the Tre 





not be relied upon, it is onl to in his 

estimates, no Thention ts made of the Florida | Becre- 

tary of War. in a letter to the chalrann. of _ a 
ays an dated Decem ’ 1840, shows 

of $2,335,329 75 is indispensably necessary; part of this fer.“ar 

reeer ~And yet we prep sem Spee code #8 

estimates 
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do not afford any relief to the people. They enz- 


dministration to contract a debt, without 
peda todo so. The relief to the Government 
js only temporary. What are we, therefore, to do? 
Not only the wisest and ablest statesmen of the 
country, but your own Secretary, Mr. Van Baren’s 
Secretary, with them, recommend a duty on luxu- 


es. 

. All admit we shall need more money than can 
be collected at our custom-houses and land offices 
during the present year. By the operation of the 
compromise act, our revenue will be greatly re- 
duced by the Ist July, 1842. 

Hear the Secretary of the Treasury on this head. 
On’page 11 of his last annual report he says: 

“Thus the progressive reduction of the present tariff, which 
has been going on since 1833, will, afler December, 1841, take 
effecttoa much larger extent than heretofore. Nearly two 
millions and a half will then be deductedatonce. 

“Qn the Istof July afterwards, at least two millions and a 
half more of duties will be removed; making an aggregate, in 
six months, of quite five millions If the imports then should 
not differ much from those in 1838, this would leave an in- 
come from them not probably exceeding ten or eleven millions 
of dollars yearly. It will, therefore, be necessary to make cor- 

ding reductions in the expenditures of 1842, or seasonably 
provide otherwise, 1n some permanent manner, to supply all 
wants likely to happen from this cause.” 

No man io his senses, who has watched the 
course of public events fora few years past, can 
expect we are to reduce the expenditures of this 
Government suddenly from near thirty-nine mil- 
lions to thirteen or fourteen millions. Besides, the 
public debt is to be paid. What is the amount of 
that debtno onehere can tell. My able friend 
from New York, (Mr. Barnarp,] in whose judg- 
mant I place the most implicit confidence, has 
shown, with that clearness and force that charac- 
terizes all his efforts, that our obligations not pro- 
vided for will amount to near forty millions of do!- 
lars for “past transactions.” I adopt his statement; 
his knowledge is superior to mine, and entitled to 
more weight than any calculation I can make: 


Statement of the public debt, regarded us ascertained and 
certain, existing on the lst January, 1341, though the 
amounts may not be €xact. b 

Treasury notes outstanding - : . - $4,650 000 

Interest whieh will have accrued on them - - 250,000 

Remains of old funded and certificate debt -— - 335,000 

Debts of the cities in the District of Columbia, as- 
sumed by the Government, without interest - 1,500,000 

Amounts required to be invested for Indians and In- 
dian tribes, atleast - . . : - 2,580,000 

Principal sums payable to Indians, probably  —s-_—‘1, 000,000 

Amount required by law to make good the deficit in 
the Navy Pension Fund - > : - 1,200,000 

Annuities to Indians, (supposed to be $600,000.) part 
payable in perpetuity and part for terms of years; 
the purchase or value of the whole not lsss than - 5,000,000 

Making, of actual debt, it is believed, not less than $16,515,000 
To thisis to be added probable amounts of indebt- 

edness and liabilities growing out of past transac- 

tions, as follows: ; = 

For claims growing out of Indian affairs and rela- 
tions, allowed, and which will be allowed in the 
Departments or by accounting officers, proba- 
bly . - . ° __ + $2,000,000 

For claims growing out of the Florida 

i; War, &c. and which must be allowed by 
Congress, probably - : - 

Due from the Government on account of 
trust funds, other than Indian, probably 

The fourth instalment under the deposite 
act of 1836 claimed by the States . 

There are claims of American citizens for 
French spoliations on our commerce 
Se 1800, quite likely to be al- 
owed by Congress, to - - - 5,000,000 





3,000,000 
500,000 
9,000,000 








So that the whole amount of indebtedness and liabili- 
ties, on account of past trarsactions, was, on the 
Ist of Jariuary, 1841, probably notless than $36,015,000 





Now, sir, I presume no man can suppose that, 
even if, as Mr. Woodbury says, the “reduction be 
pushed vigorously,” we shall have means enough 
for the years 1841 and 1842. 

I wish to give the Government the means which 
it inevitably will require to pay our debis, to 
sustain our national honor, by meeting our en- 
gagements punctuaily. I wish todo this by ad- 

to the compromise act—by laying a duty 
on luxuries, which will scarcely be felt at all, even 
by the more affluent, and will not affect the poor 
man. 

My amendment, Mr. Chairman, was not intend- 
ed to go into operation for some months, as the 
House might determine, that the importing mer- 
chants might have notice, and regulate their pur- 
chases accordingly. I selected but afew articles, 
that it might be liable to as little objection as possi- 
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ble. I was willing to adopt any amendments cal- 
culated to effect the object [had in view. At the 
time I introduced the amendment, I had not seen 
the report of the Secretary of the Treasury, laid 
before the Senate a few days since, in answer tu a 
resolution of that body. If I had seen it, I would 
most willingly have incorporated many, if not all, 
the articles suggested by the Secretary. 

And here let me say, sir, this report alluded to 
does the Secretary more credit than any paper 
which has hitherto emanated from him. It is Docu- 
ment No. 95, entitled a “Report from the Secreta- 
ry of the Treasury, communicating, in compli- 
ance with a resolution of the Senate, a plan of a 
permanent change in the tariff.” It is concise, 
plain, in better style than usual, and contains many 
valuable suggestions. I hope the members of the 
House will read it. 

His construction of the compromise act is the 
same Ihave always heard given to it by those 
who framed and advocated its passage. 

It will be remembered, Mr. Chairman, that I 
quoted from the report of the Secretary of the 
Treasury just now to show that by the “progressive 
reduc ion” of the present tariff, from December, 
1841, to July, 1842, in six months, five millions of 
dollars will be deducted from the duties. 

He proposes to lay a duty upon certain merchan- 
dise ‘free of duty;” his proposition, so worthy of 
commendation, so replete with good sense, deserves 
our altention. 1 quote the following passages, with 
the tables referred to in them. 


I read from Senate Document No. 93, before re- 
ferred to: 


“In raising the sum needed, if it does not become necessary 
to subject all free articles toa duty, or to one as high as twenty 
per cent. and a discrimination can therefore be indulged with- 
in the restrictions of the compromise act, it is doubtless a sound 
axiom to select for highest taxation articles of luxury, rather 
than of necessity. Under similar circumstances, it is also not 
only competent, but expedient, to select such of the former as 
compete most with similar articles of American growth or ma- 
nufacture, though not to raise the duty on them above the limi- 
tation of twenty per cent. And another discrimiaation, some- 
times useful, might be to select those articles, in certain cases, 
for an increased impost, not usually exceeding the same limita- 
tion, which may be proper for countervailing injurious imposts, 
placed on our own productions by any foreign power. The 
broad and weil settled ground on which theze distinctions rest, 
cannot require on this occasion much detailed illustration. For 
the luxuries of life are enjoyed by the few, rather than the ma- 
ny—the rich instead of the poor—and their use tends rather 
to effeminency and pleasure, than to what invigorates or makes 
useful. 

“In a form of Government like ours, these principles apply 
with peculiar force, asan excessive indulgence in luxuries ai- 
ways operates as a bane to Republican manners, and, in time, 
to Republican principles. On the contrary, articles of univer- 
sal use, and considered as the necessaries of life, are beneficial 
to all, and are to be cheapened as much as possible to promote 
the comforts of all. So what is American may well be sup- 
posed entitled to receive, within the limitations stipulated, 
more incidental favor than what is foreign, because obtained with 
more readiness and certainty, as well as being more safe and 
independent in its use. Nor can any other country complain 
with justice, if we counteract its high taxation on any of our 
peneets by imposing some eorresponding impost on theiis; and 

owever unprofitable such conflicts usually prove to all con- 
cerned, yet when such a measure becomes convenient for our 
own fiscal purposes, or is required by proper self-respect, and 
is kept within due restrictions as to the amount of duty, it is he- 
lieved to be entirely justifiable. The present tariff is, in many 
of these respects, an werene b Being designed to get rid ofre- 
venue when it was too abundant, and to diminish a supposed 
protection to manufacturers, deemed unreasonably high, as well 
as to establish certain general rules for keeping all duties lower 
in future, it sometimes omitted to make useful discriminations, 
and, as a system, does not sufficiently discountenance luxuries 
or favor the neeessaries of life. Indeed, the former have alrea- 
dy become free in many cases, and in others will ve taxed light- 
1y, under the reduction now i progress; while the latter, 
Ihough at the expense of the consumer, however poor, will, in 
almost every instance, bear as high if not higher burden, than 
the greatest superfluity. 

“In proposing a plan to raise the sum desired, one cardinal 
object is, therefore, to ebtain the money in a manner that shall 
not prolong any improprieies or incongruities in principle; 
and another is to do, it, and still preserve faithfully the-limita- 
uons and stipulations of the compromise as before explained. 
To furnish some data for practical legislation, which may ac- 
complish these designs harmoniously, two tabular statements 
have been prepared, which will next be briefly explained. The 
first one gives the names and value of all free articles imported 
into the United Mtatesin A. D. 1838, afier deducting such of 
them as were exported. (See A.) Taking the imports of that 
year as a guide, and perhaps nearer an average, for some time 
to come, than any other, though probably too low, and the value 
of all the free articles, excluding of course specie. and the 
amount of others re-exported, would be about $38,161,583. A 
duty on these, indiscriminately, of 15 per cent. would yield a 
nett revenue not far from the five millions that may be needed 
in 1842. But this would embrace several articles which, under 
the principles before suggeested, might judiciously be left free, 
or atfa lower rate of dupes 15 per cent. 

“Another mode of ema the same amount of revenue would, 
there be preierable, if it could be accomplished without in- 
cluding t articles. Sup then, that there should be se- 
lected from the free articles hen which may be regarded most 


as luxuries, though notin every respect belonging exclusively to 


that class. Such are teas, coffee, and silks. Shouki wo then 
add to them others, conflicting with similar American produc- 
tions, such as worsteds linens, &c. and the aggregate, deducti 
the amount re-exported, would be $29,026,448. ¢ he ented 
table, B.) Aduty of twenty percent. on those, after peying the 
epenses of collection, would yield about the same amount of 
five millions. This seems to centain the general data for the 
most eligible and» unexceplionable revision. If a lesesum 
than five millions should prove to be needed, as it is presumed 
will be the case under the diminished expenditures and in- 
creased importations, anticipated and exp ained in the recent 
annual report on the finances, as well as from the further aug- 
mentation of revenue likely to happen from the new mode of 
assessing the value of merchandise, any suitable modifications 
can be made in these details, without departing from the 
principles believed to be the most apppropriate to govern the 
subject. 


A. 
Value of merchandise, “free of duty,’ consumed in 1838. 











Articles for the use of the silver, 3,387,048 
United States, $3,316 Teas 2.559, 2468 
Philosophical appara- Coffee 7,138,018 
tus, specially im- Cocoa 
ported for philoso- Fruits, almonds 47,299 
phic’l societies, col- cutrants 22,117 
leges, schools, &c. 11,629 runes 7,996 
Books, maps, and igs 33.453 
charts for do. 21,394 raisins 462,117 
Statuary, busts, casts, Spice, mace 7,082 
&c. for do. 3,086 nuunegs 51,207 
Paintings, etchings, cinnamon 26,406 
and engravings, 5,768 cloves 22,989 
Botany, specimens of 7.209 pepper 
Anatimony,regulus of 3,346 pimento 13,657 
Spelter or zinc 68,525 cassia 23.219 
Burrstones, unwrought 27,909 ginger 1,735 
Brimstone andsulphur 37,446 Camphor 
Bark of the cork tree 3,467 Silks, lace veils, 
Clay, unwrought 4,421 shawls, shades, &c. 156,084 
Rags of all kinds 465,448 Other manufacture 
Fura, undressed 300,"45 of silk 7,897 343 
Hlides and skins 1,940,325 Silk and wersted 
Plaster of Paris 131,876 goods 1,520,154 
Barilla 82,196 Camlets of camel’s 
Wood, dye hair, &c. 89,032 
manufactured 282702 Worsted stuf goods 3,878,941 
Animals for breed 26,337 Linens, bleached and 
all other 150,218 unbleached, &c. 3,098,567 
Pewter, old 923 Ticklenburgs, osna- 
Tio, inpigsandbars 128,995 burgs, and bur. _ 
in plats and sheets 988,543 — laps 333,024 
Brass, inpigsandbars 33,006 Sheetings, brown 
ole. 1,696 and white 148,554 
Copper, in pigs and Bolting cloths 26 629 
bars 812,170 Wool costing less 
Copper, in plats and than Scenteperlb. 438,669 
sheets for sheathing 526,792 Quicksilver 56.746 
Copper, old 78,590 Opium 67,073 
Bullion, gold 230,694 Crude saltpetre 119,606 
silver 390,313 All other aiticles 3,861,966 
Specie, gold 10,703,926 xitintnatateomadts 
52,967,250 
Deduct excess of exports over imports: 
On dye wood . : - $15,533 
cocoa - . . 62,946 
camphor . 15,183 
Excess in value on pepper 9,994 
nia 93,656 
$52,573,504 
Deduct specie 14,712,011 
Balance consumed . . ° - $38,161,583 
B. 

Selections of certain free articles consumed in 1838. 
Filk and manu. of $7,897,343 Crude saltpetre 119,606 
Silk and worsted 1,520,154 Animals, not for breed 150,219 
Worsted stuffs 3,878,941 Furs, undreesed 300,045 
Linens, bleach’d, &c. 3,098,557 Coffee 7,138,610 
Ticklenburgs, &c. 333,024 Tea a 2 659,246 
Sheeiings 148,554 Copper, in pigs 812,170 
Bolting cloths 26,528 sheeting 626,792 
Wool, under 8 cts pr Ib. 435,669 old 78,590 

$29,026,148 


Thus it will be seen, sir, if we only take the arti- 
cles enumerated in table B, and lay a duty of 20 
per cent. on them, that, after paying the expense 
of collection, they would yield nearly or quite five 
millions of revenue. Wines are not included in this 
estimate either. 

Now, when we are actually pressed for money— 
when our Treasury is bankrupt—when we are in 
debt—our country in a deplorable condition for 
want of defences—our navy rotting from neglect— 
does it not become us, as patriots, to provide for the 
wants of the Government while we can do so with- 
out imposing any burden upon the people, upon the 
laboring classes of the country? Will you still 
force the Government to borrow money, by 
issuing Treasury notes and paying interest to tavo- 
rite banks? Will you force the coming Adminis- 
tration to call an extra session to remedy your 
abuses, to provide for your wanton extiavagance? 
Can you not be induced to do something for a suf- 
fering country, to do one good act before you let 
the power pass from your hands? Or will you pre- 
fer to die as you have lived, blinded by the malig- 
nity of party spirit, deaf to the prayers of a suffer. 
ing people—following, to the last, the deluding 
whispers of the demon of faction? 
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While upon this sabject of taxing luxuries, I beg || taxed as high as 20 per cent. until after the 4th 


leave ‘o call attention to a few tables, prepared at 
the Treasury Department, which will throw light 
upon this subject, and be of service, I hope, to the 
country. 


Statement exhibiting the value of certain articles, free of 
duty, imported during the year ending Wth of September, 
1840, and showing the amount of duties which would have 
accrued had they been subject toa duty of 2 and of 16 per 
cent, ad valorem. 


ee ee 


Duties, estimated. 





Description of articles.jForeign cost 
and charges.|At 20 p. cent.) At 15 p. cent. 


ad valorem.jad valorem. 








Silk lace, shawls, 














shades, &c. - $309, 85 $61,971 60} $46,478 70 
Bilk, other marufac- 

tures of . 7,978,930} 1,595,786 00) 1,196,839 50 
Bilk & worsted goods, 1,729.79 345,958 40) 259,468 80 
Camiets of goat’s hair, 

&e, - ; ; 14,6 2926 001 2,193 50 
Worsted stuff goods - 2,379,947) 475,989 40} 356,992 (6 
Linens, bleached and 

unbleached 4,164, 2 832,811 60) 624,63) 20 
Tickienburgs, osna- 

burgs, and burlaps 329,054 65,810 80 49,358 10 
Sheetings, brown ant 

white . . 261,173 52,234 60 39,175 95 
Bolting cloths 74,604 14,906 8v 11,180 lu 
Quicksilver . 54,415 10,883 00 8,162 25 
Opium . 40,944 8,188 80) 4,141 60 
Crude saltpetre . 366,263) 73,252 66 54,939 45 
Animals, not for breed 135,04: 27 ,008 40 20,256 30 
Tin in plates & sheets 879,07: 175,815 60, 131,861 70 
Atucles not enume- 

rated . : 5,808,366) 1,161,673 20} §&71 254 90 








$ 24,526,234/94,905,246 80] $3,678,935 10 


} 





By this table, we perceive that a duty of 20 per 
cent. ad valorem, which will not violate the com- 
promise, will bring into the Treasury the sum of 
four million nine hundred and five thousand two 
hundred and forty-six dollars and eigty cents; and 
at 15 per cent. the amount will be more than three 
and a half millions. 

A duty on these articles, such as I propose, would 
not be felt by the country, and certainly would not 
be onerous to any part of it. 

Here, too, is no mention of teas and coffee, now 
free of duty. Iam willing they should remain so. 
They are now regarded no longer as |uxuries, but 
as necessaries. But if it becomes necessary, for 
purposes of revenue, to tax them, the following ta- 
ble will show what will be the result, at the rates 
therein mentioned: 


Tea and Coffee, free of duty, imported in 1840. 


| 
| 
| 
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Siil), sir, wines are omitted. I have before me a 
few tables which contain uscful information, which 
the country ought to possess. Here is a table of 
wines imported in 1*38, 1839, and 1840, with some 
interesting calculations showing the present low 
rate of duties on theseluxurics, and the rate at 20 
per cent. ad va‘o‘em. The wines of France can- 
not on account of our treaty with that nation, b 





nee 


July, 1841. Here are the tables referred to: 


Wines imported in 1838. 








Duties on Wines. 

















Of other coun- 


tries in bot’is 74 24,219 57,816) 1.816 42) 11,563 20 





> 
Description. | = . 
‘s | Gailons.| Foreign) Duties, |Duties at 
8 cost and) present |20 per ct. 
se | charges.| rates. 
% 
Cts. | Dollars. | Dollars. | Dollars 
Madeira | 124) 201,513) 372,636) 25,189 12) 74,527 00 
Sherry : | 12 92,879} 126,888} 11,609 §7| 25,377 60 
Sicily - 1.9 320,287; 119,880) 24,021 52) 23,976 00 
Red of France | 14) 1,206,130) 270474] 18,091 95 
White of do. 24| 473,798} 114,885) 11,844 95 
French in bot. | 5$) 301,518) 549,482) 16,583 49 
Red of Spain - | 24; 181,307 §2,586| 4,532 67) 10,517 20 
White of do. 34) 909,814] 300,963) 24,118 20) 60,192 60 
Of other coun- 
tries in casks 74| 627,651) 352,673) 47,073 82) 70,534 60 
| 











Total 4,339,121) 2,318,282) 194,882 01|276,688 20 
Wines imported in 1839. 
Duties on Wine. 
ee ae ean ea 
Wine. Ss 
= | Gallons.| Foreign! Duties at} Duties at 
° cost and| present 20 per 
S charges. rates, cent. 
= 
cts. Dollars | Dollars. | Dollars. 
Madeira - |124) 299,535] 685,759) 37,441 87] 117,151 80 
Sherry - ~ |12$) 197,880] 240,561) 24,735 OP} 48,112 20 
Sicily - + | 73) 422,173) 134,529) 31,662 97) 26,905 80 
Red of Fiance - | 14/2,093,890) 450,714) 31,408 35 
White of do. - | 24) 586,765) 136,842) 14,668 12 
French in bot. - | 5$) 536,720) 820,524) 29,519 60 
Red of Spain - | 24) 185,548} 39,886) 4,638 70) 7,977 20 


White of do. - | 3$/1,435,228) 405,353| 53,821 05] 81,0,0 60 


Of other coun- 
tries in casks | 74) 789,275) 566,527) 59,195 62) 113,305 40 


Of ether coun- 





























tries bottled - | 74) 26,205) 61,002; 1,965 37] 12,200 40 
Total ~ |6,573,219 3,441,697 | 289,056 65) 406,723 40 
Wines imported in 1840. 
Duties on Wines. 
ce 
Wines. = | Gallons.|Foreign | Duties at Duties at 
= } jcost and; present | 20per 
3 ijcharges.| rates. | cent. 
a cts | Dollars. Dollars. | Dollars. 
Madeira 124; 190,145; 354,384) 23,768 12) 70,876 80 
Sherry - |126) 132,474) 135,495) 16,559 25| 27,099 00 
Sicily - - | 72 320,461) 116,129) 24,034 57) 23,425 80 
Red of France - | 14 2,065,656) 439,746; 30,984 84) 
White of do 24, 446,947) 113,682) 11,173 67) 
French in bottles | 54, 379,929) 499,900) 20,896 (9) 
Red of Spain - | 24) 217,660) 37,408) 5,441 50) 7,481 60 
White of do. 3) 833,169) 245,337) 31,243 83) 49,067 40 


Of other coun- | 
tries in casks - | 74) 407,751) 229,155) 30,581 32) 45,831 00 
Of other coun 
tries bottled - | 74) 18,435) 36,626) 1,382 62] 7,325 20 
ai Liecdeaieneid dita tial detetncabeas te alee 
Total 


~ |5,012,627 |2,207,862) 196,068 81 | 230,906 80 
j } 





Wines of France imported in 1838, 1839, and 1810. 





Duties on Wines. 










At double 


Wine. = Gallons. |Foreign | Dutiesat/the pres’nt 
cow cost aad] present| rates. 
|S charges.| rates. j|Act 1822. 
2 
‘es | 
71338. etm | 
Red of France - , 4} 1,206,130) 270,474)18,091 £5) 36.183 90 


/ Qh 473,798) 114,885/11'344 95) 23.699 90 
Bh, 301,518) 549,482| 16,583.49] 33,166 98 


| 1,981,446) 934,841|16,£20 39] 93,040 78 
1839. 
msn de teaeed ol yee 450.714|31.403 35] 62,816 70 


White of do. 
French 1n bottles - 





Whiteof do.  - | 24) 586,765) 136,842) 14,668 | 
French in bottles - | 5$) 536,720) 820,524) 9,519 








1840. 
Redof France - | 14/2,065,656! 439,740/30,081 84 
White of do - | 2h 446,947) 113.682/11,173 67] 22,347 35 
French in bottles, - | 54) 379,929) 499,900) 20,896 





| |9.892,532| 1,063 326 163,054 


Wines imported in 1840, estimated at double the Prese 
rates. - 





ee 


Duties on Wines. 





> 
Wines. s 
3 
3 
2 
Madeira - - | 
Sherry - - | 25 
Sicily . -1 15 
RedofFrance -| 3 )2, 
Other of France -| 5 
French in bottles - | 11 
Red of Spain °| 5 
Other of Spain 74) 833,16 
Of other countries, 
incasks - | 15 
Of other countries, 


in bottes - | 15 








The above table showsthe amount of duties which would 
have accrued under the act of 1832, at rates payable after the 
3d of March, 1834. 

Wine 1n Borties.—The duties on this class of wines are 
estimated on the contents of the bottles, and exclusive of the 
oe the bottles, which may be estimated at thirty per cent. 

. val. 


Gentlemen tell us this proposition to tax luxuries 
is a ‘war against France.” Well, sir, let me ask 
these gentlemen if France, by taxing our colton, is 
not warring against us? I see itis stated by very 
high authority recently in the Senate (Mr. Cray of 
Kentucky,] that our imports, according to the last 
commercial return, exceeded our exports of our own 
pative produce to Frarce nearly seventeen millions. 
And this, too, while France lays a daty of twenty- 
five per cent. on our cotton! Of course, these se- 
venteen millions must be paid in specie, which we 
suffer to pass out of the coustry by refusing to tax 
the luxuries brought here. Gentlemen would have 
us believe that we ought to extend this favor to 
France because she was our ally. They seem dis- 
posed to show especial favor to France to the inju- 
ry of our own country. I cannot forget the ad- 
vice of the Father ef his Country in his Farewell 
Address. We ought to recur to the principles of 
that address oftener. We have lost sight of its 
precepts in modern times. Hear the following ad- 
vice from Washington’s Farewell Address: 

“Harmony and a liberal intercourse with all nations are re- 
commended by policy, humanity, and interest, But even our 
commercial policy should hold-an equal and impartial hand; 
neither seeking nor granting exclusive favors or preferences; 
consulting the natural course of things; diffusing and diversify- 
ing by gentle means the streams of commerce, but forcing no- 
thing; establishing with Powers so disposed, in order to give 
trade a stable course, to define the rights of our merchants and 
to enable the Government to support them, conventional rules 
of intercourse, the best that present circumstances and mutual 
opinion will permit, but temporary, and liable to be, from time 
to time, abandoned or varied as experience and circumstances 
shall dictate; constantly keeping in view that ’us folly in one 
nation to leok for disinterested favors from another; that it 
must pay wiih a portion of its independence for whatever it 
may accept under that character; that by such acceptance it 
may place itself in the condition of having given equivalents 
for nominal favors, and yet of being reproached with ingrati- 
tude for not giving more. 

“There can be no greater error than to expect or calculate 
upon real favors from nation to nation; ’tis all illusion, which 
experience must cure, which a just pride ought to discard.”’ 


I stand by these precepts. The country will 
stand by them. They will be reverenced by all 
but those who have lost all regard for the memory 
of Washington and all attachment for the Union. 
The wholesome advice— 

‘ To thine own self be true, 


And it must follow as the night the day, 
Thou can’st not then be false to any man,” 


is as valuable to nations as to individuals. 

I think I have shown, Mr. Chairman, beyond all 
dispute, that the Treasury will soon need our at- 
sistance; that it needs replenishing, and that, by 
laying duties upon wines, silks, and other luxuries, 
accordirg to the suggestions of the most distin- 
guished statesmen of our time, as approved by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, we can raise a sufficient 
sum to answer our purposes without imposing apy 
burden upon the people. Why, then, should it 
not be don+? . 

Why, sir, we are told it isa violation of the com- 
premise; that it will fasten a tariff upon the coun- 
try; that the object is not merely to raise revenue, 
but to distribute the funds arising from the sales of 
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‘he public lands. And from another quarter we 
are told this method of collecting taxes by imposts 
is dangerous and deceptive; that it is not “the De- 
mocratic plap;” but it isintimated that direct tax- 
ation is the true practice for our Republican Go- 
vernment. I wish to say a few words in answer to 
these arguments. I wish, while touching upon 
these subjects, toreply to the remarks of my friend 
trom Virginia, [Mr. Wisz,] whom I do not now 
see in his seat. I regrethis absence, for I could 
speak to him more to my own satisfaction if he 
were present. I shall likewise say a little upon 
the subject of “direct taxation,” in connection with 
this subject of the tariff. I am glad to see the gen- 
tleman trom South Carolina [Mr. Ruert] in his 
seat. I wish to show, as 1 think I can, that 
the issue is either to create a moderate “judicious 
tariff,” with the union of the Siates, or direct tax- 
ation and disunion. J think I can show that direct 
taxation is advocated by those alone who have ad- 
yocated or do advocate a dissolution of the Union. 

In replying to my friend from Virginia, I can 
discuss some of the topics referred to. 1 begin 
with him, from the importance of his position, and 
from the respect I feel for him, and the conse- 
quence I attach to his conduct; afterwards I will 
notice the “‘direct taxation,” disunion gentlemen. 

I deeply regret, Mr. Chairman, that my friend 
from Virginia has thought proper to oppose, unne- 
cessarily as I think, certain great measures which a 
large majority of the Whig party regard as of vital 
importance to the prosperity of our country. I re- 
gret it, not only for the sake of the country and of 
the Whig party, but on his own account. 

I do net wish to see one of his eminent ability 
arrayed against important measures. I do not 
wish to see him opposed to his fermer,I hope I 
may say his present friends. _I shall always re- 
gret the injury which I believe he will bring upon 
himself if he pertinaciously adheres to his present 
opinions. I shall long, long lament the day when 
he leaves his friends, leaves those who have en- 
deavored to follow and fight under his lead, and is 
forced to unite with others, between whom and 
himself there is scarcely one feeling in common— 
no ‘thought, feeling, and taste” in harmony with 
hisown. If he parts company with us, he must 
indeed be “solitary and alone”—oil and water will 
not mingle together. The war eagle of the moun- 
tain cannot mate with carrion crows—he would be 
as uncomfortable as my friend from Virginia, if he, 
unfortunately for himself, is hereafter found in the 
ranks of locofocoism. 

Mr. Chairman, I entertain for the gentleman 
more than feelings of mere cold respect. Before I 
koew him personally, when a private citizen, as I 
hope to be again soon, I looked on his public course 
with admiration. I can never forget bis gallant 
resistance of the tyranny of the chief of the Her- 
mitage? The country, I hope, will never forget il. 
When in the humble walks of private life, | saw 
the terrible approaches of the then Executive to- 
wards absolute power; when I saw a despot, sla- 
vishly called ‘the greatest and best,” wantonly dis- 
regarding the co-ordinate branches of the Govern- 
ment, seizing upon the public revenues, violating 
with ratbless hand our glorious Constitution, which 
he protected as he chose to understand it, I feared 
all waslost. But, I remember, the conduct of the 
gentleman from Virginia reanimated my hcpes, in- 
spired me with fresh confidence, and induced me to 
believe that all the supporters of the then President 
were not the mere slaves of party. I was encou- 
raged, in my humble sphere, to continue an oppo- 
sition which I had almost feared was fruitless. 

I have often thought, sir, that the conduct of Na- 
poleon in the campaign in Italy, when, at the head 
of a column of grenadiers, exposed to a tremen- 
dous fire, he crossed the bridge of Lodi, was not 
more gallant than the patriotic resistance of my 
fliend from Virginia to the almost omnipotent 
power of Andrew Jackson, in his palmiest days. 
Bonaparte was called the “little corporal” for this 
act of daring. My friend from Virginia was the 
“little corporal” of the Whig party to me before I 
knew bim. That most extraordinary man, the un- 
fortanate victim of his own desperate ambition, 
said, speaking of the passage of the bridge, 
“Lannes passed before me.” Sir, there was no 
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“Lannes” in this House; for the distinguished friend 
of the gentleman from Virginia (Balie Peyton) fol- 
lowed him. 

I brought these feelings with me, and, after an in- 
timate acquaintance of several years, they have ri- 
pened into strong attachment. There have been in- 
cidents in our personal intercourse never to be 
erased from my memory. It was with feelings, 
therefore, of the most painful character that I lis- 
tened to the remarks of my friend from Virginia on 
that occasion. I feel it my duty to reply to some 
of them. 

My friend seemed to fear very much that we 
should have a called session soon after the installa- 
tion of President Harrison, and he argued against 
the propriety of such a step at much length. It 
seemed to me, sir, this was use.ess, if not unkind. 
I know of no power now in existence to cai] Con- 
gress together after the fourth of March next. It 
has been suggested, as highly important, that there 
should be a called session. I have thought so be- 
fore the Presidential election, and said so often. 
Many others have concurred in opinion with me. 
And, sir, if, when General Harrison takes pos- 
session of the Presidential chair, he finds, as 
we know he will, the currency deranged, busi- 
ness prostrate, the Sub-Treasury either a humbug 
or an Executive bank in disguise—if he finds a 
public debt to be paid, for which no provision has 
been made by the party going out of power—can 
any man say it will not be his duty to call Congress 
together? Could he refuse, with a proper regard to 
the duties ofhis high office? If he find the Treasury 
almost bankrupt, the revenue decreasing rapidly, 
without any means of replenishing it, must he not 
take some steps to remedy the evil? Can he do 
this without the assistance of Congress? Surely 
not, sir. I presume, sir, no one recommends a 
called session unless it be indispensable to 
the welfare of the nation. Why, then, in ad- 
vance, should the public mind be prejudiced 
against it? 

If the people of this country have decided any 
thing by the la'e election, they have decided that 
the measures of Martin Van Buren’s Administra- 
tion were detrimental to the best interests of the 
country. I know it has been insuliingly said in 
another quarter, that the only decision of the recent 
election was, that this Capitol should be pulled 
down and a log cabin erected in its place. This 
is the deciartion of one of the leaders of the de- 
feated spoils’ party, in the agonies of disappointed 
hope. No Whig, no patriot, will concur in this 
senument. If the people, thea have pronounced 
condemnation on the Sub-Treasury; it they have 
said, we want a change of measures, shali they 
not be gratified? Can we refuse to hear their 
voice, calling on us to carry out the’ promised re- 
forms as speedily as practicable? Shall we suffer 
the Sub-Treasury to be the law of the land tor 
twelve months more? Are we to allow the sub- 
treasurer; to have another twelvemonth’s harvest 
in plundering the public Treasury. 

Sir, 1 know the called session of September, 
1837, did much injury to Mr. Van Buren. And 
why, sir? In the early part of the year he refused 
to convene Congress, though earnestly requested to 
do so. He refused, with a heart harder than Pha- 
raoh’s, attempt anything for the relief of the coun- 
try. And when, at last, the Government could 
not be administered for want of money, he did call 
an extra session—and for what? To enable him t» 
establish an Executive Bank, to issue ten millions 
of paper money, and to withhold the fourth instal- 
ment trom the S.ates, which the faith of the Go 
vernment was plighted to pay. The country was 
astounded at his startling measures; many of his 
best friends left him, not because he had convened 
Congress, but because, in so doing, he seemed in- 
tent only upon the aequisition of power, the accu- 
mulation of patronage in his own hands, and be- 
cau:e, thinking the people “expected too much,” he 
turned a deaf ear to the lamentaticns of a people 
overwhelmed in embarrassment, produced by the 
folly or the knavery of his own friends. 

- There is no parallel between the two cases. Ge- 
neral Harrison has no selfish feeling to gratify, 
should he feel bound to exercise the power confer- 
red on him to summon together the Representa- 
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tives of the people. He has a reputation dear to 
his country—a reputation gained in council and on 
the tented field. He is no candidate for re-elec- 
tion. Uninfluenced by the hopes of rising ambi- 
tion, anxious only to save and serve bis country, 
he has only to disregard the clamors of faction, and 
steadily advance to the work of reform, to which 
he is pledged, to extirpate the remnants of locofo- 
coism, and rescue our glorious Constitution from 
the dangers which recently threatened to over- 
throw it. It becomes those who have aided in 
bringing him into the Presidential chair to assist 
him while he endeavors to do his duty. Let us 
leave to defeated spoilers the task of upbraiding him 
in advance. They need no encouragement from 
us. Let them rail on. They cannot intimi- 
date the farmer of North Bend by their malignant 
shouts. He has heard the shouts of savages be- 
fore. He has heard the desperate groans of dying 
savages of old. He will not callan extra session 
if it be possible to avoid it. If it be iedispensa- 
ble, the country will sustain him. 

My friend from Virginia seems to have a great 
dread of a tariff. He seems to think he can raise 
the ery of tariff, tariff, throughout the country, and 
alarm the nation, asif some direful calamity was 
about to overtake us. I know, sir, the very word 
“tariff” is odious in a large portion of Virginia, as 
it has been in other parts of the Southern country. 
But I do not feel at liberty to depart from my opi- 
nions, or alter my course here, because it may 
subject me to misrepresentation. At all events, I 
hope I shall not be driven from my purpose, when 
deliberately convinced I am right, by the fear of 
being injured in public estimation by the humbug 
ery of “Tariff! tariff! tariff!” 

My friend from Virginia saw, or thought he saw 
several “signs” of a tariff which might hereafter be 
fastened on the country. I was reminded, sir, when 
he iudulged his powful imagination in enumerating 
those “signs,” of the words of the great poet of 
Nature: 

“The lunatic, the lover, and the poet 
Are of imagination all ¢ompact: 
One sees more devils than vast hell can hold— 
That is the madman. The lover, all as fraatic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt. 
The poet’s eye, in a fine phrenzy rolling, 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven, 
And as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes, and gives 9 airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name.”’ 

There is certainly nothing of the Junatic in one 
so wise as my friend from Virginia; but that he 
has the imagination of a lover and a poet I know 
very well, That his eye occasionally glances from 
this eaith to that heaven (pointing to the ladies’ 
gallery) is equally true. That he can give to airy 
nothing a local habitation and a name, no one will 
doubt who heard his late speech. 

Now, sir, what were his ‘‘signs?” The first, if I 
remember right, was the bill of last session—a biil 
to prevent frauds upon the revenue—to which se- 
veral sections were added in the Senate—which 
seciions were a tariff, according to the construction 
of the gentleman from Virginia, and in violation 
of the compromise. I shall not argue this ques- 
tion; it is a matter of opinion, ‘The venerabie 
gentleman from Massachusetts, who introduced 
and advocated the bill in this House, told us it was 
recommended by the colleetor at New Yok, by the 
district attorney there, and by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. The amendments were adopied in the 
Senate with but few dissenting voices. It passed 
with the approbation of some of the same persons 
who originated the compromise act. The father 
of that act himself supported it, declaring that it 
was no violation of the compromise. But my 
friead from Virginia insists upon it, it does vio- 
late that act. If the weight of authority, from 
gentlemen of both parties, cannot induce the gen- 
tlemen to lessen bis confidence in his own opinion, 
I shall not attempt it. ’ 

Among the other “‘signs” noticed, was the resola- 
tion of my friend from Kentucky, (Mr. Green.) 
I had consulted with my friend from Kentucky at- 
ter he offered his amendment, and understood from 
him what his intentions were. They coincided 
with mine, at I have already expressed them. The 
disorderly manner in which the Treasury note bil} 
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was passed from the Committee of the Whole into 
the House, prevented the gentleman from express- 
ing his views relative to his amendment. He, sir, 
is not very active in obtaining the floor. It is an 
honor to him that he is not. His (Mr. Green's) 
lameness was produced by serving his country in 
the field, under the hero of Tippecanoe. I hope, 
hereafter, the country will have his valuable aid in 
assisting him under whom he served in war, to 
carry out in peace the great measures necessary for 
the good of the country. We want a few more 
such men—such as are atientive to their busivess, 
ready and true to their principles—who prefer dc- 
ing their duty by voting to consuming the time of 
the House by speeches. The gentleman will par- 
don me in giving arenes to my feelings by thus 
referring to bim. e is the Jast man, | know, 
who would speak of his own services. 

Another “sign” was the resolution of my fiiend 
from New York, [Mr. Barnarp }] His resolution, 
so far from conflicting with the compromise act, 
expressly proposes to impose duties ‘on wines, silks, 
linens, spices, [and other articles, being luxusies,” 
“but in such a manner asnot to conflict with the 
principies, policy, and spirit of the actof March, 
1833, commonly called the compromise act.” 
Surely, sir, this “sign” of a tariff exists only in the 
imagination of the genleman from Virginia. 

As to the “sign” of my amendment, I have al- 
ready referred to that. 

But the gentleman from Virginia thinks, or seems 
to intimate, that some purpose is enteriained of 
violating the provisions of the comprc mise act of 
March, 1833. 

I have heard of no proposition from any quarter 
to disturb the compromise act. Although it was 

assed against the wishes of a large portion of the 
North, sull they seem, with the best motives I know, 
to be disposed to give ita fair trial. Acting like 
atriots, they desire to give peace to the country. 
ey evince a most noble spir.t of concession for 
the sake of harmony, which we ought to appreciate. 
I deny, sir, that the amendment which 1 proposed 
to the Treasury note bill will be any infraction of 
the terms or the spirit of the compromise. 1 con- 
cur with the gentleman, that we ought not to disturb 
the act, to interfere with it at all, “without an actual 
and unavoidable necessity.” ButI maintain that 
that necessity [now exists, andI humbly think I 
have proved it. 

The Secretary teils us—‘It is believed that the 
reduction of the daties on imports, which, by the 
existing tariff, will take place in the year 1842, 
cannot vary much from five millions of dollars.” 

I concur in all that has been said in favor of the 
compromise. It was not an ordinary act of Jegis- 
lation. It did come “with healing on its wings.” 
It originated in the breast of the greatest statesman 
of bis day, from an anxious wish to allay a trouble- 
someexcitement. Itsaved many gallant spirits from 
being subjected to the ruthless power of the chief, who 
declared he wished to hang them. If the great man 
who struggled so hard against such fearful odds, 
and finally accomplished his magnanimous and 
noble purpose, had no other claim to immortality 
than this, he would deserve to be gratefully remem- 
bered while virtuous actions continue to excite the 
admiration of the good. 

The great and leading priaciple of the comprc- 
mise act isasstated by the Secretary of the Treasury 
in his report to the Senate. Speaking of the stipu- 
lations contained in the compromise, he says: 

“The first seema to be that a reduction by instalments of the 
former rate of duties, when exceeding twenty-five per cent. 
ehould forthwith commence, and continue uninterrupted until 


July 1, 1842; sothat, when that period arrived, no duties what- 
ever should exceed 20 per cent ”’ 

In this | believe we all concur. 

1 agree also with the Secretary when he gives the 
following opinion: 

“Another restriction, supposed to have been intended, is, that 
if a revision be made to operate after June 30th, 1242, instead of 
before, still, asa general rule, none of the duties shall be then 
raised above twenty percent, Thus, the close of the 5th sec- 
tion provides that ‘all imports on which the first section of this 
act may operate, and all articles now admitted to entry free 
from duty, or paying a leas rate of duty than twenty per cent. 
ad valorem before the said30th o! June, 1842, from and after 
that day may be admitted to entry subject to such duty not ex- 
ceeding twenty per cent. ad valorem as shall be provided by 
law.’ A change could then be made at pleasure trom twenty 
per cent. downwards to entire freedom from impost, but no in- 
crease was to be permitted tojgo above that rate.” 


It is true, sir, one of the sections of the act, the 
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fourth, provides that certain Juxuries, until the 
30th June, 1842, shall be admitted to entry “free 
of duty;” but then the sixth section of the act con- 
tains the following proviso: 

“Provided, That nothing herein contained shal! be so con- 
strued as to prevent the passage, prior or subsequent to the said 
thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred and forty- 
two, of any act or acts, from time te time, that may be neces- 
sary to detect, prevent, or punish evasions of the duties on im- 
ports imposed by law, nor to prevent the passage of any act 
prior to the thirtieth day of June, one thousand eight hundred 
and forty-two, in the contingency either of excess or deficiency 
of revenue,” &c. &c. 


I endeavored to regard strictly the compromise 
act, when I offered the amendment. I think it 
was regarded, for nothing is clearer than the fact 
that there is now a “deficiency of revenue.” 

If | understood my friend from Virginia cor- 
rectly, he said the first or main principle of the 
compromire act was, that the tariff should be a ta- 
riff tor revenue, and that “protection was abandor- 
ed.” In this, with all respect for the gentleman, I 
venture to say he is very much mistaken. In the 
report from Mr. Woodbury from which he quoted, 
Mr. W. states expressly that the interests of the ma- 
nufacturer were consulted in the cempromise act. 
If he will consult the debates of the day, he must 
see that Mr. Clay all along denied that protection 
was to be abandoned. Mr. Clayton, who took an 
active and important part in passing the compro- 
mise act, said, before he would consent that protec- 
tion should be abandoned, he wonld let the compro- 
mise act fail. I think, upon refiection, the gentle- 
man, who is better acquainted with the debates of 
the day than I am, wiil see in this he is in error. I 
know in this opinion the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. Ruger] concurs with the gentleman 
from Virginia; but really, Mr. Chairman, the poli- 
ticians from South Carolina differ so widely upon 
almost all subjects from all other persons, that I ge- 
nerally think to go opposite to what they recom- 
mend is to go right. 

While speaking upon this subject of protection, 
let me say, Mr. Chairman, that gentlemen need not 
any longer attempt to delude the public mind by 
any outcry upon this subject. The gentleman from 
South Carolina, (Mr. Ruerr,] especially, { thought, 
seemed anxious to raise an outcry against a protec- 
tive tariff. I wish to say something presently in 
reference to the peculiar opinions of that gentle- 
man; and before 1 do so, let me say, I wish to do 
so in no spirit of unkindness. I wish to speak of 
political opinions alone. I do not intend to say any 
thing caleulated to wound the feelings of any gen- 
tleman from that State. 

But let me remark, as to this protective tariff, 
that when the question comes up for consideration, 
I shall be ready to meet it, and to actuponit. And, 
sir, wher my friend from Virginia says, “Southern 
gentlemen dare not vote for a protective tariff,” let 
me tell him, in all humility, he has no right to 
speak thus for Southern gentlemen. Let me tell 
him, here, before the next election in my district, 
that North Carolina Whigs do “dare to support a 
protective tariff” whenever they become satisfied 
the interest of our great country requires it. Yes, 
sir, we dare, I hope, do all that may become men. 
A tariff may not only protect Northern manufae- 
tures, but a tariff may protect commerce and agri- 
culture. May not our cotton require protection, 
and that at no distant day? Does not our tobacco 
already require some legislative protection? The 
time may come, sir, when my own State shall be 
sufficien'ly aware of her own great strength and 
power—when she will arouse to a proper sense of 
her own capability, of her immense resources— 
when she may, as I hope she will, avail herself of 
the benefits conferred upon her by a kind Provi- 
dence, and turn her attention to manufacturing; 
the time may speedily come when we shall demand 
of ourGovernoment a protective tariff. And when 
that time arrives, yes, before then, if any great 
branch of American industry requires protection, I 
shall deem myself unworthy a seat on this floor, if, 
by any fear of the unpopularity of the measure, I 
shall be deterred from supporting it. While, sir, 
I acknowledge the great power of my friend from 
Virginia; while I am proud to admit that his oppo- 
sition is calculated to make any measure odious, 
let me tell him, sir, heis much mistaken if he thinks 
North Carolina, asa part of the South, “dare not 
go for a protective tariff.” Let not the gentleman 
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lay “the flattering unction to his soul” that he can, 
by the magic of his name, prevent the Whig party 
of the Southern country from advocating whatever 
they may think right and proper. No, sir; in the 
old North State, thank God, we arefree. We have 
declared our independence of the ridiculous ab. 
stractions which tied us to the car of Virginia. 
We have seen the error of our ways: cur peeople, 
remembering the noble conduct of our State in 
1775, when she took the lead of her proud sister, 
have determiaed to think and act for themselves, 
Yes, sir, she took the lead in 1775, when our Meck. 
lenburg Declaration of Independence was declared, 
and if we have been under Virginia influence, it 
was not when our country was assailed by foreign 
domestic foes. Not only in 1775 did we go ahead 
of Virginia, but | am proud to say that in 1840 we 
did likewise. Yes, sir, after the result of elections in 
Virginia was well known, our people went to the 
polls, each man knowing he was discharging an 
important duty to his country, and feeling grateful 
that he still had a right to exert a proper influence 
through the ballot-box over the action of his repre. 
sentatives. 

(Mr. Rayner here interrupted Mr. Sran zy, and 
said he hoped his colleague would allow him to 
ask if he understood kim correctly in what he had 
said of a protective tariff. From what he hed 
wet he was satisfied Mr. S. had been misunder- 
stood. } 

Mr. Stanty said, my colleague is right, sir, in 
saying I have been misunderstood, if it is alleged I 
advocate a “‘protective tariff.” As far asl have 
heard, no one on this floor has preterded to advo- 
cate a protective tariff. Itis a false alarm, raised 
by certain persons here, that they may, if possible, 
induce some tariff man to recommend it, to give 
them an excuse for indulging in a little biustering 
talk. Idid say, however, sir, that if it hereafter 
became necessary to the welfare of the country to 
resort to a protective tariff—:f the people of North 
Carolina should think her interests required it, 1 
should not be driven fiom the support of it because 
South Carolina representatives had threatened us 
that they would not submitto it. If hereafter 
Texas should, as she may, raise cotton enough to 
supply our Northern manufacturers, I think it very 
probable tho South would not very strongly object 
to a little protection. If Great Britain succeeds in 
her plan of raising cotton in India, and can supply 
her manufacturers from that source, which will de- 
prive us of a market in England, a protective tariff 
to keep out foreign cotion, to enable us to sell ous 
to our Northern manufacturers, would not be so 
unacceptable to the South as some of us may ima- 
gine. I really bave heard a protective tariff so 
much denounced from a certain quarter that I be- 
gin to think it cannot be half as bad as many South- 
ern gentlemen have thought. 

But, sir, my friend from Virginia seemed to think 
that there is some chgrm in the word “taritf,” 
which can call spirits from the vasty deep! He 
speaks of it as if it were as terrible a monster as 
that described by Milton, as seen by Satan at the 
gaies of Hell— 

“A formidable shape, 


Black it stood as night, 
Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell.” 


Yes, sir, one would think, from the horror ex- 
pressed by himself and some of the members from 
South Carolina of a tariff, that it was a monster 
threatening to attack the South, levelling his deac- 
ly aim— 

“And like a comet burned, 

That fired the length of Sens huge, 
In the arctic sky, and from his horrid hair 
Shakes pestilence and war.” 

I have no doubt, sir, in some parts of our coun- 
try, where reading, writing, and arithmetic (the 
three r’s,I think, they were once called) are 
thought to be aristocratic arts, and where ‘‘direct 
taxation” is regarded asthe only Demoeratic way 
of raising revenue for the Governmeni—lI have no 
doubt in such places a tariff is believed to be some 
“highland blood” Abolitionist that will liberate all 
the slaves, and sell all the “respectable poor neigh- 
bor men and women.” But what is “a tariff” It 
isa table of duties on goods, or a book of rates—a 
declaration by law of the duties to be paid at the 
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custom house upon imported goods. No man, I 
hope, sir, who knows that we live in a Republican 
Government, is so deplorably ignorant as to say 
that a tariff is unconstitutional. I find the Ist arti- 
cle, section 8th of the Constitution, to be as fol- 
lows: 

“Con: shall hve power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 


jmposts, and excises, to pay the debts and provide fer the com: 
mon defence and general welfare,”’ &c. 


It is the first. power conferred upon Congress by 
the Constitution. Toe framers of the Constitution 
seem to have regarded it as of the most indispensa- 
ble importance, for withvut the means of raising 
money we could not live one day, either in peace 
or war; it is “the feather that suppor's the royal 
bird and adorns his flight; strip him of his plumage, 
and you fix him to the earth.” 

My triend from Virginia takes Mr. Madison as 
his model, he teils us. Well, sir, Mr. Madison 
will answer fora model upon this question. I 
find, during the first Congress, among the ear- 
liest acts of legislation, that Mr. Madison, the 
father of the Constitution, introduced a pro- 
position for laying duties on imposts. I have 
consulted both ac's of the first Congiess, and 
I perceive that chapter Ist regulates the time 
and manner of administering certain ca'hs, the 
qualification of the Speaker, the members, &c and 
chapter 2iis ‘fan act for laying aduty on goods, 
wares, and merchandises imported into the United 
States,” the preamble of which is as follows: 


“Whereas itis necessary for the support of Government, for 
the discharge of the debts of the United States, and the en- 
couragement and protection of manufactures. that duties be laid 
on gouds, wares and merchandises imported: Be it enacted,” 


&c. 

And, sir, I couid but observe that George Wash- 
ington, at that time President of the United States, 
approved this law on the 4th day of Jaly, 1789. 
He could not have been forgetful of that great day; 
the scenes of our glorious Revolution were still 
fresh in his memory. He had enjoyed the advan- 
tage of hearing the powers of the Constitutio. dis- 
cussed before him. And he, acting under oath, on 
this great day sanctioned this law; Mr. Madison, 
the father of the Constitution, urging it upon Con- 
gress; Washington, the President of the Conven- 
tion which framed the Constitution, approving it. 
It was “the voice of Jacob, but the hand of Esaa.”’ 
Let us not say such men did not know what they 
were doing. 

In this, as it should always be, the interests of 
different sections of the country were regarded. 
Commerce, manufactures, and agriculture, each 
received some share of protection. 

In Mr. Jefferson’s messages be recommends the 
protection of manufactures. In his sixth message 
he says, *‘Shail we suppress the impost and give 
that advantage to foreign over domestic manufac- 
tures?” 

Mr. Madison repeatedly recommends protection 
to manufaciures. In his Inaugural Address he 
speaks of the duty ‘io promoe, by authoiized 
means, improvements friendiy to agriculture, to 
manufactures, and to external as well as internal 
commerce, to favor in like manner the advance- 
ment of science, and the diffusion of information 
as the best element of true liberty.” 

Tam willing to take Mr. Madison as my “model,” 
especially in his recommendation of the diffusion 
of information. 

Mr. Monroe in his inaugural and messages re- 
peats the recommendations of his predecessors in 
strong language, and especially recommends pro- 
tection and encouragement to manufactures. 

It is well known that General Harrison concurred 
with Mr. Jefferson and Mr. Madison in their Re- 
publican opinions on this subject. The leading 
Administration priats opsosed him because he was 
of opinion Congress had power to regulate a tariff, 
not for revenue only, but also for the purpose of 
protecting demestic manufactures. What his opi- 
nions are upon this subject, he will inform us at a 
proper time. I am not authorized to speak for 
him. 

Now, sir, as to the opinions of the “‘illustrious 

r’’ of the present “follower in the foot- 
steps.” In 1824, it is well known, General Jackson 
wrote a letter to a gentleman in Nerth Carolina, in 
which he spoke very favorably of protection to 
manufactures; he thought ‘“‘a careful and judicious 





tariff was much wanted to pay our national debt, 
and to affurd us the means within oorselves on 
which the safety of our country and libery de- 
pends,” &c. 

In 1828, General Jackson said, in a letter to the 
Governor of Indiana: “I pray you, sir, respectfully 
to state to the Senate of Indiana that my opinions 
at present are precisely what they were in 1823-24, 
when they were communicated by letter io Dr. Col- 
man, of Norih Carolina, and when I voted for the 
present tariff and internal improvements.” 

And yet, sir, “the South” voted for General 
Jackson, and all that the Whigs of the present day 
desire is ‘‘a careful and judicious tariff” to pay our 


| national debt. 


I will not examine the course of Mr. Van Buren 
upon the tariff question. Weall know he voted 
for the most abominable tariff laws. Weall know 
what he said in his disgraceful sheep speech, of the 
motives which influenced his vote. His conduct 
upon the tariff question was unworthy an Ameri- 
can statesman. He deceived the South in 1828, 
and was reproved for it. 

To examine Mr. Van Buren’s course on this sub- 
ject would be to censure him. This [ do not de- 
sire todo. Withall his patronage, so corruptly 
used; with his thousands of cffice holders election- 
eering for him; with his convenient Secretaries; 
notwithstanding his promises and his personal ef- 
forts, the American people have consigned him to 
oblivion. Let him rest in peace, if he can. Worse 
men may, by accident, be placed in the Presiden- 
tial chair; a worse President we can never have. 
Let him go to Kinderhook. I hope he will take 
with him a cashmere shawl, with a bottle of otto of 
reses, from his “great and good friend,” the Imaum 
of Muscat. 

Here, then, is the plan recommended and adopted 
by Washington and Madison fer raising revenue; 
the best and most equal, the least oppressive plan 
ever devised by the wit of man. When daties are 
paid on articles imported, especially luxuries, the 
man who does not buy surely does not pay any tax. 
The necessaries of life, such as are used by the 
great body of the people, ought not to be taxed, 
further than it is indispensably necessary for the 
wants of the Government. But the consumers of 
silks, linens, and wines, being able to pay, have no 
right to complain of the action of Government. 
The tax paid by imposing duties on imports is 
purely voluntary. The farmer who makes his 
own silk, or clothes his family in articles manu- 
factured on his own farm, pays no tax on these ar- 
ticles. ‘Those who are indirectly taxed through the 
custom-house never feel the tax imposed on them 

And now, sir, let us see why this venerated cus- 
tem, this time-honored usage, is sought to be aban- 
doned. Let us inquire what plan is to be substi- 
tuted for this, bequeathed to us from our Revolu- 
tionary sires, handed down to us with the approba- 
tion of the framer: of the Constitution. 

I regard this proposed system of direct taxation 
as anti-republican, and calculated to be oppres- 
sive to the people. I have not time to discuss the 
horrors of such a system fully, nor do I think it 
neces: ‘ry. To mention itis enough to insure its 
condemnatio:. No respectable portion of the 
American Congress can be so lost to all reason as 
to attempt to adopt the plan of direct taxation. 
We never will, I hope, lose sight of the path mark- 
ed out for us by the framers of our Government— 
the path trodden in this respect by Washington, 
J«fferson, Madison, Monroe, Adams, and Jackson. 
We wiil never leave a wel’-tried and beautifal 
system, under which we have flourished so won- 
derfully, to try the experiments of a few hair- 
brained, Hotspur politicians. 

I not only object to this mad scheme cn account 
of its impracticability, but because I fear the advc- 
cates of it themselves expect no great good from it. 
They do not seem anxious to promote the prosperi- 
ty of the whole country, but they exhibit feelings 
of embittered opposition to the Union. Mr. Wood- 
bury recommended this plan as one which was 
“defensible,” as he said; and the country has said 
it was opposed to the “grindstone” measures—the 
Sab-Treasary and direct taxation. 

This system is revolting to the feelings of an 
American citizen. It never can be effectually car- 
ried out, unless by am armed force. The thought 
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| fairs. 


| laying duties upon impor's. 


is worse than ridiculous, that this Government, in- 
stead of the present mode, which exempts all from 
taxation who do not choose to buy imported arti- 
cles, should create hundreds of thousands of tax 
collectors, who would invade the sanctity of pri- 
vate life, fatrude into every man’s house, take an 
inventory of all his goods and chatte's, his house- 


| hold furniture, take an account of his hogs, kis cat- 


tle, his corn and wheat, and collect a tax on them, 


_ to pay their own salaries, to put money in the 


keeping of sub-treasurers, or in Loco Foco pet 
banks, to be used for electioneering purposes. It 
can Lever meet the sanction of a free people. 
They will never allow Federal tax-zatherers, the 


| instraments of Executive power, to examine, at 


their arbiurary discretion, into their demestic af- 
To carry out the power, the officer must be 
invested with the right to search the houses of the 
people. They must have power to compel submis- 
sion to their authority—the invaluable privilege of 
tr.al by jury could not be preserved under such a 
state of things. The advocates of this scheme had 
better wait until the people sanction the “plan” re- 
commended to our consideration by Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, of erganiziog an army of two hundred thou- 
sand men. 


Sir, if Aaron’s hand was stretched out over this 


| land, over the streams, over the rivers, and over 


the ponds, and brought upon us the plague of 
frogs, we should not be more sorely afflicted than 
by this monstrous system of direct taxation. 

And now, sir, I wish to examine a little the 
p2culiar “opinions” of the gentleman from Sovth 
Carolina [Mr. Ruert] and his clique, who advo- 
ca'e a system of direct taxation in opposition to 
That I may not be 
misunderstood, Mr. Chairman, I wish to repeat, 
that, in examining, as I intend to do, with freedom, 
the opinions of the gentleman from South Cayoli- 
na, I do not intend to use personalities. I wish to 
discuss dectrines, and doctrines alone. 

I shall contend, Mr. Chairman, that the issue 
before the American people is a system of imposts, 
of duties on imported articles, with our present 
Union, on the one side, and a system of direct taxa- 
tion, with disunion, on the other. 

[Here Mr. Ruert asked Mr. Stanty to inform 
him who had advceated disunion in connection 
with direct taxation.] 

Mr. Stanty said, if the gentleman will be pa- 
tient I willshow him. IfIdo not satisfy him, I 
think I can satisfy the House of the correctness of 
whatI say. And, to be short, I would say to the 
gentleman, in perfect candor, as Nathan said uato 
David, “ Phou art the man.” I think I can show 
that not only the gentleman himself, but some of 
his friends who approve of direct taxation afte slso 
avowing doctrines calculated to cool the attach- 
ment which now exists for our Unien. 

I wil furnish what I deem the proofs of what [ 
have said. { will not charge upon gentlemen, 
wantonly, the desire of dissolving the Union, but I 
do charge them with cherishing and endeavoring to 
propagate opinions which must inevitably lead to 
disunion if they receive favor from any respectable 
portion of the country. 

I was a good deal amused, Mr. Chairman, by 
reading, in the early part of this session, a_corres- 
pondence between a distinguished Senator, {Mr. 
Wesster,] and the gentleman from South Caroli- 
na, (Mr. Ruerr.] The gentleman wil] allow me 
to say, a correspondence conducted and published 
with a considerable flourish onhis part. It seems, 
if I understood the matter rightly, that the gentle- 
man from South Carolina denied that he ever 
avowed a wish to bring “the North to the grind- 
stone.” Now, sir, I think the gentleman has avow- 
ed the wish, or he has threateaed to do so. 

Mr. Ruertr asked Mr. S. when such a wish or 
threat had ever been made by him? 

Mr. Sranty said, I will read to the gentleman 
some of his own language. 

I hold in my hand, sir, a pamphiet entitled “The 
Quzrist,” in which the writer takes the same view 

of the language of the gentleman, as that taken by 
myself. He says “Mr. R. B. Ragrr, a South Ca- 
rolina member of Congress, has, it appears, 
buckled on his armor—denounces the tariff as an- 
constitutional—insists on a total modification of 
it—@ recourse to direct taxes—and threatens us 
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with his all- »owerful ‘‘swerd” if we do not obey 
his mandates. When he has stated his decree, he 
asks his consiituen's, in the event of our no.-com- 
pliance:” 

Now, sir, here are the words of the honorable 
member, to which I call his attention: 

“Willyou submit? If you do, the question is sealed up to 
you and your posterity forever? The principle will have passed 
into the Constitution, and to the General Government belongs 
the power of regulating the industry and controlling the pro- 
ductions of the whole Union. The struggle of ’33 will have 
been in vain—a bitter laughing mockery to point the slow-mov- 
ing finger of scorn to your fatal defeat at last, Will you sub- 
mit? I see your answer in your kindling countenances—I hear 
itin the echo from the past, slill beating on the public ear—We 
will noteubmit. The alternatives are before them; direct taxa- 
tion or an equal ad valorem duty! There is yet another alter- 
native which we will leave it to them to present—the sword. 
Choose ye, for we are too weak in the councils of the Confede 
racy to choose, but we are not too weak to do all that man can 
do in maintaining the worst of these alternatives!” 


This language, I think, is extracted from a circu- 
lar issued by the gentleman to his constituents dui- 
ing the last Congress. 

Mr. Ruxrr said it was an extract from an ora- 
tion made on the Four h of July to a portion of his 
conslituenis. 

Mr. Sranty said, then, sir, it is but another item 
of evidence to support my charge. If I had known, 
however, that it wasa “Fourth of July speech,” | 
should have thought there was some excuse for it. 
I see now, sir, what was meant by “kindling coun.- 
tenances.” I had a copy of the gentieman’s circu- 
Jar, Mr. Chairman, but J misplaced it. It was a 
copy which he honored me by sending tome. I 
think, sir, I placed it away with a bushel of Aboli- 
tion papers which I had occasion to use during our 
late glorious campaign. I thought they were pa- 
pers of a like character, and ought to ge in com- 
pany. If I had it, I could furnish stronger evi- 
dence than I have yet adduced. 

But, sir, what language this is from an American 
statesman! “Will you submi\?”—*‘will you sub- 
mii?” and ‘we will not submit.” “The alterna- 
tives are before them—direct taxation, or an equal 
ad valorem duty. There is yet another alternative, 
which we will leave it to them to present—the 
sword.” Mark you, sir, it is not ‘a grindstone.” 
Oh,no! Butitis “the sword.” A direct taxation 
‘“‘grindstone.” 

But, sir, I should like the gentleman to tell us 
what they mean by saying they will not “submit.” 
What do they intend to do, if Congress is not in- 
timidated by such threats? 

Mr. Ruerr said he appealed to Mr. Sranty 
as a Carolinian to state what he would do if Con- 
gress passed an unconstitutional law which was 
unequal and unjust in its operations? Would be 
“submit?” 

Mr. Sranty said, Mr. Chairman,I know this 
word “submit” is rather unwelcome to Whig ears 
in modern days. Ido not fancy the word. But, 
sir, let me tell the gentleman to make no appeals to 
me as “a Carolinian.” 1 do not answer to that 
name. If he appeals to me as a North Carolini- 
ap, I will give him an attentive ear. 

I have no hesitation in answering the gentleman. 
Sir, if Congress should pass a law I deem uncon- 
stitutional, it would be my duty to obtain the deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court upon it. If that court 
pronounced the law unconstitutional, I should most 
cheerfully submit. I should do as States have hith- 
erto done ia like cases. I should hold myself un- 
worthy a seat on this floor if I impudently endea. 
vored to excite civil war because my opinion upon 
a constitutional question was overruled by a ma- 
jority of Congress and by the Supreme Court of the 
United States.* 


ee seettiiimaaan 


* Since the ser of this speech, I have met with a cepy 
of the “Journal of the South Carolina Convention, in March, 
1833,” published in Charleston in that year, from which I ee. 
lect the following extract from the speech of Mr. “R. Barnwell 
Smith,” now R. Barnwell Rhett: 

“Mr. President, I have one more objection to urge against this 
report. It is not an objection to an error in principle, but jin 
profession. In the firet column I find the following words: 
‘ardently attached to the union of these States, the people ot 
South Carolina were stil] more devoted to the rights of the 
States.’ Sir, is this profession plainly and simply true? If it 
is, let it stand. Since your attachment might be suspected, ac- 
cumulate epithets to your professions. I ask the gentlemen 
upon this floor whether they can lay their hands upon their 
hearts and say that they are ‘ardently attached to the union of 
these States.’ Why, have we not for the last seven years been 
declaiming against this union as inflicting upon us oppression, 
and poverty, and desolation? And have we not proved it, tri- 
umphantly proved it, and throughout the wide South made 
common the high complaint that these States of this Confe- 
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Mr. Chairman, it would consume too much time 


to examine at length all the opinions of the gentle- 
man from South Carolina. His well-known and 
often-avowed hostility to the North makes me sus- 
picious of his direct taxation notions. And I think, 
sir, whoever will read the speech of that gentle- 
man delivered in this House on the Independent 
Treasury bill, on the 221 day of June, 1840, will 
have ample evidence of his desire to bring the 
North to the grindstone. In that speech, which is 
before me, the gentleman says, “Indirect taxation— 
that is, laying the taxes on foreign articles when 
imported into the coantry—is an admirable expe- 
dient for a despotism.” 

Speaking of the people, the gentleman says: ‘‘To 
jagge of the taxes they pay, they must see and un- 
derstand that they pay them; and to supervise the 
expenditure of them with the keen jealousy their 
liberties require, they should be conscious of the ex- 
act burdens they impose.” He wished to make 
the people feel what they pay—to make them con- 
scious. The gentleman says the argument that, by 
indirect taxation, the people do rot see the tax cel- 
lector, ‘is a flat and flagrant insult to the people.” 
I submit to the genticeman if he is not liable to be 
accu ed of arrozance when he says the people can- 
not know what iaxes they now pay? What pre- 
vents others from ascertaining all that he has dis- 
vered? The gentleman speaks of this system, re- 
commended to us by Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, and others, as I have shown, as a “system 
ab:urd and anti-republican;” and it is in connec- 
tion with this denunciation that the gentleman 
abuses Northern manufacturers. He says: 

“Now, if our system of indirect taxation, by laying duties on 
imports, did not exist, the arm of the Government could not be 
used, by taxes on importations, to sustain forced prices, at the 
expense of the people, who consume the commodities; and the 
manufacturers, in common withall other producers, would be 
interested ip correcting the evils of the banking system. As 
matters now stand, they are i's allies,and the people are op- 
pressed by both—first from an inflated currency by the banks, 
and then by taxation, at the instance of the manufacturers, by 
which it is sustained. The eflort of the manufacturers 1s to 
exempt themselves from the evils of an inflated currency, 
and to indemnify themselves by high prices, exacted from 
the people for the increased prices in the process of manu- 


facturing occasioned by the banks. The people are plundered 
by both.” 


Again, the gentleman says: ‘‘ Formerly men 
plundered by open violence. Itis now better done 
by quiet legislation.” I might quote page afier 
page from the gentleman’s speeches to sustain the 
charge I have made. 

I submit it to any impartial mind, if the opinions 
of the gentleman are to be relied upon, are we not 
‘“‘plundered” by the North? Is it not our duty to 
bring “‘plunderers” to the “grindstone?” Are not 
such sentiments calculated to produce feelings of 
alienation in different parts of the country? 

In a speech which the gentleman made in this 
House on the 2list of January last, he gives uite- 
rance to opinions which I deem highly censu- 
rable. 

According to his habit, he deals largely in ge- 
neral assertions, without condescending to furnish 
proofs. 

The gentleman says: “Mr. Chairman, it does 
appear to me that it is only necessary for Southern 
enterprise and industry to find a profitable market 
for our staples, and it is immediately struck at by 
this Government.” 

Now, sir, why did not the gentleman tell us who 
strikes at the Southern markets? Have not South- 
ern gentlemen rather taken the lead upon this ques- 
tion? Has not my honorable friend from South 








deracy, by a policy as destructive as it was unprincipled, were 
practically colonized to the other sections of the Union. ‘Ar- 
dently attached to the unionfof these States!’) Where, then, is 

our talk about your Constitution and the rights it guaranties? 

7ou have morefthan once declared that the Constitution was 
annihilated, and annihilated under the union of these States. Is 
it now nothing—and the Union every thing without it? A con- 
solidated despotism, by virtue of this union, is erected upon the 
ruins of the Constitution, over Carolina, yet we are ‘ardently 
attached to the union of these States!’ Sir, let others think as 
they may, and act as they may, I pretend not to judge of their 
feelings or opinions, but I cannot palter with conscience, or play 
the hypocrite. Nor can Carolina, consistently with her honor 
or her truth, dissemble as co her true situation. I boldly de- 
clare it, (and I believe that I express the feelings of the free- 
men I represent,) under the ‘Government as akministered, I 
have no ardent attachment to the union of these States.’ Once, 
indeed, my pulse beat high for this union. But the days of my 
boyhood have passed away, and the bitterest fruit which the 
experience of manhood has brought me has been the knowledge 
of my true situationas a citizen of this Con . What has 
this union left to us? It has usurped the rights, and trampled 
on the independence of our native country,” &c, &c, 


| Carolina (Mr. Tuompson] shown, by his able ad- 
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vocacy of this measure, that a duty upon silks and 
wines is calculated to benefit the South? I eon- 
gratulace that gentieman that he has disregarded 
the pitiful clamor by which we are all likely to be 
assailed for our support of this reasonable plan. [t 
well became him to take the lead in this matter. |; 
well became him whose gallantry resisied and 
overcame the attempts made by one who thought 
himself invincible in South Carolina, to put him 
down. I hope the country will again hrve the 
benefit of the service of the gentleman from South 
Carolina in public life. His liberal sentiments and 
statesmanlike views are especially valuable, com- 
ing from his State. I trust, sir, he will never be 
induced to follow the ridiculous dogmas of certain 
South Carolina politicians; that he will never give 
upto a party what was meant for mankind. 

The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
Ruett] tells us that we of the South have borne 
discriminating duties for thirty years, for the be- 
nefit of the Northern States; and he says, “We 
must bear more, and bear it forever; yield up the 
principle of protection, and once more lie at the 
mercy of a majority in Congress—the prosperity 
of whose constituents, in their opinion, rises ex- 
actly in proportion to our oppression.” Strange 
“oppression,” under which we have groaned so 
long, when every one acquainted with the history 
of the country knows that these pretective tariffs 
were first passed by Southern statesmen, and South 
Carolina had her part, and acreditable part in it. 
But I will not into this now. 

The gentleman from South Carolina concluded 
his speech by reading two resolutions recently 
passed by the Legislature of his State, which I will 
read, with the concluding remarks of the honorable 
gentleman: 

“Resolved, That the power given to Congress to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, and imposts, does not authorise Congress 
to collect money excepting for revenue; and that a tariff to pro- 
tect the industry of one portion of the community, at the ex- 
pense of the other, is a violation of the spirit and letter of the 
Constitution of the United States; and when such a case occurs, 
the several States will decide for themselves the mode and mea- 
sures of redress. 

“Resolved, Thatthe people of this State have cause to con. 
gratulate themselves that the party feuds, which lately weak- 
ened the vigor of its councils, have happily ceased; and that 
South Carolinanow are to the enemies of her policy and 
peace an undivided front; and is prepared, as she is resolved, 
o repel by proper means every aggression upon her rights, as 
a sovereign republic, the instant that aggression is attempted.” 

“Sir, there isno misunderstanding these resolutions, although 
the may be disregarded; but be assured of one thing’ word for 
word—in spirit and in form—will they be redeemed and en- 
forced by that free and gallant people. It is not for me to an- 
ticipate their course, in an emergency which endangers their 
liberties, or appeals to theirhonor. They will be true to both; 


neither dismayed by the frowns of power, nor duped by the 
faithlessness of unprincipled cupidity.”’ 


I have seen the report of the Legis!ature of South 
Carolina, with the resolutions, two of which the 
gentleman modestly referred to—a report ordered 
to be printed here without being read, or the con- 
tents being known. It is a report altogether un- 
worthy the Legislature of South Carolina. It is 
the most insolent report (if a report cf a Legislature 
can be insolent) ever presented to Congress. And, 
sir, if I had been in my seat when this report was 
presented to the House, I should have objected to 
the reception of it. It should have been treated as 
Abelition petitions are treated—rejected without 
being read or referred. 

Look, sir, at the threatening language, “and 
when such acase occurs, the several States will 
decide for themselves the mode and measure of re- 
dress.” Yet, sir, the sovereign Legislature of South 
Carolina evinced some little of that virtue, pru- 
dence, in this resolution. [I remember during the 
debate in the Legislature of that State, when some 
fearless member wished to say that “Nullification” 
was the proper redress—but not so. The Legisla- 
ture refused to say nuNification was a proper 
remedy. {[ commend their diseretion; though | 
think it would have been more “chivalrous” to 
have declared their remedy. But the report tells 
us that “South Carolina presents to the enemies of 
her policy and peace an undivided front,” &c. &. 
Who are the enemies of her “policy and peace?” 
Does any one doubt that all the States present the 
same “‘andivided front” to their enemies? What 
is the cause of all this indecorous blustering? Is 
the Union to be dissolved because we do not adopt 
the “policy” of South Carolina? Are we to be 
turned adrift from South Carolina, to lose the honor 
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of connecting our destiny with hers, unless we de- 


clare war against all banks and manufactures, and 
resort to a system of direct taxation, and continue 
the Sub-Treasury as the law of the land? 

Is Congress inimical to her ;“policy and peace,” 
if the distribution bill is passed? Will she resort 
to her “measure of redress” if a United States Bank 
should be chartered? Are we to be brought to the 
“grindstone” or the ‘‘sword,” if we do not consti- 
tute the South Carolina “peculiar position” mem- 
bers our dictators? And hear, sir, the concluding 
words of the gentleman which I just now read: 
“Word for word,” he tells us, “in spirit and in form 
will they be redeemed and enforced by that free 
andgallant people!” I would appeal to the ger- 
tleman, is this proper and decorous language for a 
member of the House of Representatives? One ot 
two things must be tife con:equence—either to treat 
this childish builying with contempt—I do not 
mean to be personally disrespectful to the gentle- 
man—or to retaliate, as may be proper for our own 
dignity, and the rights of our constituents. 

I have spoken, Mr. Chairman, in terms of cen- 
sure of the report of the South Carolina Legisla- 
ure. I think I had aright todoso. Ifthe Legis- 
lature had thonght proper to pass her resolutions for 
the benefit of ber own people or the instruction of her 
Representatives, I should have regarded them with 
feelings of pity and sorrow. But thisrepor: and reso- 
lations were ordered by the Leg’slature to be submit- 
ted tous. They have been printed by order of this 
House. I do not intend to speak disrespectfully of 
the Siate of South Carolina, or the people of the 

State. The glory of her distinguished sons, in war 
and in peace, [ regard with enthusiastic pride. 
Theic reputation is the property of the country. 
Her citizens may be misled. 1 believe they are. 
That they are, as a people, as high-minded, as 
brave, as patriotic, as any other people, I certainly 
shall not deny; but that they possess any “peculiar” 
virtues which make them superior to citizens of 
other States, no one I hope will render himsel' ridi- 
culous by asserting, unless it should be some of 
those who framed this report. 

I confine my remarks to this insolent report. I 
will call the attention of the House to a part of it. 

The first page of the report refers to “ihe strange 
delusion which has distracted so many of the 
Southern Siates, and led them to unite and make 
common cause with parties whose avowed princi- 
ples are at war with the best interests of the Soath.” 
Here, sir, is a modest charge that Southern States 
are allied to Abolitionists ! 

I will read a part of the tenth page of the report: 
and I appeal to every Southern man, to every 
American heart, in this House, to say if this Jan- 
guage is not as insulting to this House as it is dc- 
rogatory to the Legislature who used it. 

“Your committee unite with the Executive in amazement at 
that delusion which could induce any Southern State to abandon 
an Administration which adhered most faithfully to the doc- 
trines which they have struggled to maintain since 1§00, and 
hazard their interest by coalescing with a party to which are 
allied the Federalists and Abolitionists, the advocates of a Na- 
ional Bank, and the persevering solicitors of a tariff for protec- 
tion; and while we rejoice to find ourselves associated on the 
one side with Virginia, the very nursery of Democracy and 
» State rights, and on the other by our own offspring, the en- 

lightened people of Alabama, we feel no unkindness towards our 
immediate neighbors, and are confident, relying on their gene- 
ral good sense and right feelings, that the moment the develop- 
ment of the true character of the combined and allied opponents 
of Democracy is ex , they will promptly and cheerfully 
unite once more with us in sustaining a common cause, with a 
sincerity and zeal worthy of their elevated character and their 
devotion to the rights and interests of the South. And your 
committee concur with hisexcellency in the belief that the peo 
ple of every section of the Unicn, firm in their principles, 
and resolved in their purposes, willonce more rally in the great 
cause of- Democracy, and reinstate in office its originaland un- 
wavering cisciples. 

“That the late election of Presidentof the United States was 
corrupt and indecent, wholly unworthy of a sober and discreet 
public, and calculated to degrade our country in the eyes of the 
world, observation and rumor, too well founded, it is believed, 
induce us to lament. The resort to silly pageantries, ridiculous 
emblems, and vulgar dissipation, was an insult upon the dignity 
of freemen, and could only proceed from an utter contempt of 
their iatelligence, and a readiness to degrade them to the level 
of the servile populace of transatlantic manarchies. That funds 
toa vast amount were lavished was palpable. And when it is 
recollected that the prize to be gained by opposition was the 
control of the revenues of the Union; the recuscitation of an ex- 
piring moneyed institution, whose stock is so largely owned 
abroad; and, above all, the delusive hope that there was a magic 
in change that would relieve men from the losses of improvi- 
dence or misfortune, there is great reason to conclude that the 
elective franchise was polluted by most extensive bribery and 


The fourth and .ifth resolutions accompany‘ng 











this report are highly laudatory of Martin Van Bu- 
ren, “his princip'es and policy,” and of the ‘‘steady 
and consistent adherence of her Senator, Joha C. 
Calhvun, to the well-known, avowed, and mature 
principles of the State !” 

Yes, sir, while Martin Van Baren is lauded, he 
who supported the Missouri restriction, who gloried 
in “serving under the chief” who had the force bill 
passed; he who sustained the proclamation and ad- 
vocated the bill of abominations; while he is be- 
spattered with praise, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Georgia, Louisiana, and Mississippi 
are denounced as ailies of Federalists and Aboli- 
tionists!! Yes, sir, reviled by this report, accused 
of coalescing with Abolitionists and Federalists, 
and the advocates of a tariff protection; accused of 
being influenced in their recent elections by the mo- 
nev power! Was ever insolence equal to this: 
‘‘And while we rejoice to find ourselves associated 
on the one side with Virginia, the very nursery of 
Democracy and Siate rights, and on the other by 
our own offspring, the enlightened people of Ala- 
bama, we feel no unkindness towards our immedi- 
ate neighbors,” &c. 

Virginia and Alabama ought to be very grateful 
for this compliment, but North Carolina and Geor- 
gia are totally, irrevocably lost to all sense of gra- 
titude if they are not overwhelmed with this mag- 
nanimons condescension! To hear that the 
“sovereign” legislators in South Carolina ‘“‘feel 
no unkindness towards their immediate neighbors,” 
is we'l calculated to arouse feelings of lasting ad- 
miration for such an extraordinary exertion of chi- 
valrous benevolence! We, then, at least, her 
“immediate neighbors,” will not be brought by this 
terrific power, either to the “grindstone” or the 
‘“‘sword.”” We ought to have a day of thanksgiving 
for our deliverance! 

[am atno loss, Mr. Chairman, to account for 


_ the feelings which actuated those who adopt the 


sentiments of that report. They spring from the 
disappointed ambition of the “consistent” Sena- 
tor to whom I just now referred. It may be out 
of order to mention names; I will therefore de- 
scribe him as the Senator who is eternally seeing 
sea serpents in legislation. If he had been a Cape 
Cod fisherman, he would have done nothing but 
chase sea serpents. If itis proposed to lay duties 
on luxuries, he sees a “‘protective tariff’ coming. 
If it is proposed to prevent frauds on the revenue, 
by any modification of the tariff, he sees a monster 
bank, or a great system of extravagant internal 
improvements, lurking in the proposition. 

I speak with great regret of this distinguished 
man. He once had a large portion of my admira- 
tion. Many gallant spirits, in my own State, were 
devotedly attached to him. Yes, sir, even atter he 
saw, or thought he saw, that the Sub-Treasury 
scheme was the only republican plan of taking 
care of the public money. He professed to de- 
spise Martin Van Buren; he had uniformly spoken 
of him in terms of unmingled contemp!; he had 
compared him to the fox and the weasel, the mear- 
est animals of the tribe. 

But when it was seen that the Administration be- 
gan to countenance the baleful measures of Loco 
Focoism and direct taxation, and that the remarka- 
ble individual to whom I have referred had de 
parted from his lofty position, and had urited him- 
self with the spoilers, the confidence of the State 
Rights patriots in North Carolina was shaken—it 
was lost. They did not now bow in slavish obe'- 
sance to the man; they had regardel him -as the 
defender of the Seuth, the guardian of her in‘e- 
rests and honor; they admired him as the advocate 
of great principles: but when they saw him bow 
down to the footstool of power, when he had at last 
yielded— 

“Yielded with coy submission, modest pride, 

And sweet, reluctant, amorous delay” — 
they could no more, with self respect, entertain 
feelings of admiration for him. It was melan- 
choly to see him, as I did, in social, cordial inter- 
course with Blair and Kendall and other kitchen 
pets; yes, playing second fiddle to the great hum- 
bugger, who was decidedly first in favor with the 
past Administration. 

When I view him, “fallen from his high estate,” 
I feel the sincerest sorrow. 


General Appropriation Bill—Mr. Stanly. 
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But does it not come with a good grace, frem the 
admirers of his consistency, to tell the people of 
North Carolina that they are in alliance with Fe- 
deralists and Abolitionists? 

I confess, Mr. Chairmau, I do feel some ‘‘sensi- 
tiveness,” as my friend from Virginia said, when I 
hear North Carolina referred te with disrespect. 
There is some excuse for this sensibility. We 
know it is the invariable usage of many persons 
from Virginia and South Carolina to speak con- 
iemptuously of the old North State. We have 
seen it on tnis floor; we see it in the public prints; 
we see it sometimes in the Sanate—yes, sir, even in 
the Senate. I have read a severe speech made in 
that body not long since, and it furnishes additional 
evidence that those who are fond of vilifying North 
Carolina have probably spent much of their lives 
in company with “blue-beards, who are ragged, 
dirty, brawling, browbeating monsters, six feet 
high, whose vocation is robbing, drinking, fighting, 
and terrifying every peaceable man in the commu- 
nity.” 

I have seen it stated, by one who said he had 
passed through the State, through the turpentine re- 
gion, on a railroad, that he bad seen “the best part 
of the State!’ Why, sir, the man who travels 
through the State on a railroad, and thinks he sees 
in the turpentine region the best portion of the State, 
is as well qualified to judge of the character of the 
productions and the soil of North Carolina as a 
mole, in these Capitol grounds, is to judge of the 
architectural beauties of this hall. 

[Mr. Sranty made some other remarks in reply 
to the speech referred to, which he thinks, upon re- 
flection, did not deserve the notice he bestowed up- 
on it. 

Bol, sir, to pass from smaller matters, I repeat, 
it is acommon thing to hear North Carolina de- 
rided. My friend from Virginia spoke of her as a 
freed ‘ apprentice.” She may have been once in 
the condition of an apprentice to her proud sister 
Virginia; bat, sir, in those days, the indentures 
were given to master workmen, like Washington, 
Henry, and Madison. Virginia may have some 
such men in her berders now; at all events, she 
keeps them at home. The indentares of North 
Carolina are now cancelled. She is free and inde- 
pendent. She has shaken off the miserable ab- 
stractions which have so long kept down her ener- 

ies. 

, I do not wish, Mr. Chairman, to cast a slur upon 
the venerable Commonwealth of Virginia. No 
lover of liberty, no admirer of true greatness, no 
patriot can hear her name without feelings of ad- 
miration. She is the mother of heroes and sages. 
There are honorable men from Virginia on this 
floor with whom I am proud to associate, political- 
ly and personally. But, sir, 1 do maintain that 
many of her sons, satisfying themselves with vain- 
glorious boasting of her former renown, have alto- 
gether overlooked her present lamentable condi- 
tion. In idolizing Mr. Jefferson, and venerating 
his dogmas as true as Holy Writ, they seem to 
have entertained the opinion that a Virginian born 
was of course superior to all the rest of the world. 
I have seen several specimens of these butterfly 
statesmen, who have come into North Carolina. 
They came witha full share of Jeffersonian doc- 
trines, with a thoreugh understanding, as they 
think, of the 98 and 99 resolutions, aboat which 
they are eternally prating, with a little “strict con- 
struction and State rights;” and, sir, I have often 
observed that, when they have come in conflict with 
the plain sense of our people in North Carolina, at 
the bar, or in the legislative halls, they are, im nine 
cases out of ten, sadly overcome. And it mast be 
so, while they think that to be a native of Virginia 
is necessarily to be a statesman by nature. Why, 
sir, it is melancholy to reflect upon the fact, which 
I see stated in a paper of the highest character, 
that there are now in Virginia fifty thousand white 
adults who cannot read ! 

Mr. Mattory asked Mr. Stanty how many 
there were in North Carolina in the same condi- 
tion? 

Mr. Srawty said, sir, I do not know; I have not 
seen the rewrns. ‘There are a great many, I fear, 
sir. But I wish to make the number less. I wish 
to obtain our share of the proceeds of the sales of 
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the public lands, that every poor child in the State 


may be educated; while most of the Virginia poli- 
ticians are strenuously resisting the distribution of 
our Jand money. 


I confess, Mr. Chairman, that I do fee] proud of 
the present political condition of North Carolina. 
I think in our recent political contest she sustained 
an important and highly honorable part. In the 
dali and piping times of peace, she may have slept; 
but when she saw the rapid approaches of the Exe- 


- cutive towards a despotism, she came forward gal- 


lantly to the rescue of the Constitution—to the res- 
cue of liberty. The words of the great novelist, 
in speaking of the character of his countrymen, 
may, I hope, without vanity, be applied to North 
Carolina: “It has often been remarked (he said) of 
the Scottish character, that it shows most to advan- 
tage in adversity, when it seems akin to the native 
sycamore of her hills, which, scorning to be in- 
fluenced by the prevailing brecze, shows no wea- 
therside to the storm, but shoots out its branches 
with equal boldness in every direction—it may be 
broken, but can never be bended.’? So stands 
North Carolina, steadily in the path of duty; trae 
to the Constitution, true to herself, and, therefore, 
true to the Union. Her sons, instead of dwelling 
upon the deeds of their ancestors, and resting in 
the shade of the great actions of others, bear about 
in their hearts the never-dying recollection of those 
deeds, and continually endeavor to advance her 
welfare, and make her, as she is destined to be, one 
of the first Siates of this Union. She stands firm, 
uninfluenced, unswayed, by the boastings and rant- 
ings of her “immediate neighbors.” She stands 
between them, like her own Pilot mountain— 
Mount Ararat among her western hills, a distin- 
guished land-mark in the desert, 0 which the wea- 
ry pilgrim who may be lest in clouds of metaphy- 
sical sophistries, in the impenetrable bogs of Jeffer- 
sonijan abstractions and “strict constructions,” may 
tarn his eyes with undoubting confidence that in her 
borders he will find comfort and repose. 


Mr. Chairman, I haveconsumed a great deal 
more time than I wished or intended. I will bring 
my remarks to a close as speedily as possible. 


I have mentioned, Mr. Chairman, that some 
others besides the gentleman from South Carolina 
{Mr. Ruxrr] appeared to favor direct taxation. 
The gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. Tuompson,} 
if I understood him correctly, found fault with the 
system of indirect taxation. The gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Husparp] said ‘direct taxation 
ought notto be denounced;” and, sir, the same 
gentleman said, in the spiritand manner of the ad- 
vocates of direct taxation, “ihe gentleman from 
New York would have trouble if he attempted to 
enact a tariff law”—a protective tariff I presume 
he meant. I should be glad to know what the gen- 
tleman meant by “rouble.” 


(Mr. Hopsarp was understood to say, if a pro- 
tective tariff should be fixed upon the Southern coun- 
ury, the people of his State would not submit. 


Mr. Stanty asked, what does the gentleman 
mean by not submitting? 


Mr. Houszarp said he meant resistance by any 
means, by force. } 


Mr. Stanty said, I expected to hear the genile- 
man say so; it furnishes additional evidence that a 
spirit of disunion animates these advocates of di- 
rect taxation. The gentleman also said, if I un- 
derstcod him, that “the people of the new States 
would not submit to distribution.” Let me ask the 
gentieman what he will say if New York, Ohio, 
aod Pennsylvania were to say, or either of them, 
that they would not submit to pre-emption law:? 
If New York should tell us she would not submit 
to a United States Bank? Whatis to be the cha- 
racier of our legislation if remarks of this kind 
are indulged in? 

I wish to notice but one remark more of the gen- 
teman from South Carolina, [Mr. Ruert.] He 
told us he felt it to be peculiarly his duty, coming 
from South Carolina, to resist the proposition to 
tax wines and silks. One would suppose, from 
the gentleman’s manner of treating the subject, that 
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the people of his district and State consumed more 
wines and silks than the people of all the other 
Siates together. I understand that gentleman 
has not more than a thousand voters in his dis- 
trict. 


[Mr. Ruerr was understood to say about fifteen 
hundred.) 


Well, sir, fifteen hundred. Why, sir, my dis- 
trict gives about six thousand, and there are seve 
ral others in my State which give a much larger 
vote. AndI have the vanity to suppose, sir, that 
my constituents make as much useofsilks and 
wines as the constituents of the gentleman from 
South Carolina. I believe also, sir, that they have 
as much good sense, and can as readily perceive 
when they are oppressed, as the South Carolina 
people. 


Itis really ridiculous, sir, to hear gentlemen 
from that State speak so feelingly of their “oppres- 
sions” by these “plundering” tariff laws. Why, 
sir, the district of my friend from Illinois (Mr. 
Sruart] gives nearly 60,000 votes! Yes, a single 
district. These hardy people in Illinois, although 
they are able and willing to encounter danger and 
hardships, still they know the comforts of luxu- 
ries; they clothe their wives and daughters in 
silks. They know what wine is. Now, sir, com- 
pare this District with the State of South Carolina.* 
I have ascertained, by applying at the State De- 
partment, that the “total number of white males 
over 21 years is 53,705°—fifty-three thousand se- 
ven hundred and five, in the whole State! North 
Carolina gave more than 80,000 votes for President 
last November. Ohiogave more than one hun- 
dred and seventy thousand votes at the Jast elec- 
tion. Does the genileman believe Sonth Carolina 


consumes more luxuries than all these Buckeyes? | 


Why, sir, I know they have a reasonable attach- 
ment for “‘haid cider,” but they love good wine, 
and they drink it, and their wives and daughters, 
as well as /adies elsewhere, deck themselves in silks. 
Does not the gentleman suppose that Pennsylvania 
with more than two hundred and eighty thousand 
votes, consumes her share of these luxuries?’ I beg 
the gentleman to think of the glorious Empire State 
—of New York, with her four hundred and thirty- 
eight ihousand voters—with a population of more 
than two million three hundred thousand: does he 
not think they consume some luxuries? I know 
something of New York I never hearher name 
without emotions of pleasure. I was there last 
year, sir, and saw her people assembled together, 
twenty and thirly thousand ata time. I heard the 
welkin ring with their shouts as the glad tidings of 
victorycame in from North Carolina. I gazed 
with admiration and prideat her magnificent pub- 
lic works, and while borne along, asif by magic, 
through her rich valleys and fru:tfal biils, I felt at 


home; her territory was part of my country, her ci- | 


tizens were brothers; we were all struggling toge- 
ther, with one mind and one spirit, in resisting the 
encroachments of power. While I gazed in won- 
der and astonishment at the majestic cataract on 
her northern border—a scene which nature seems 
to have made for her own gratification—even this 
was insignificant in comparison with the moral 
Niagara «f a noble people like hers, casting aside 
all attachment for her degenerate son, and gallant- 
ly coming to the rescue of the country. It is not 
only a glorious country, but it is inbabited by a no- 
ble race of men—men of strong arms and stout 
hearts. Sir, I wish the gentleman from South 
Carolina would visit that country. He ought to go 
there, and see what industry and enlightened pub- 
lic spirit can do in a wilderness. Look at her cha- 
ritable institutions, her asylums for the deaf and 
dumb, for the blind, her common schoo's. He will 
see the diflerence between a people, a working peo- 
ple, guided by the lessons of experience and com- 
mon sente, and one whore leaders are eternally 
in chase of sea serpents and jack-c-lanthorns in 
politics, 

Instead of finding a nation of “planderers,” as 
he and the South Carolina clique seem to regard 


me 


“Che population of South Carolina is: Total number of 


whites, 259,002; free colored, 8,279; slaves, 327,158—total ag- 
gregate, 594,439, 


- 
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our Northern people, he will find an educa‘ed 
hospitable, brave, and intelligent population. Yes 
sit, they have been “‘plunderers” once; they may 
be again, if honor requires it; they are ready and 
able to “plunder” a British army, if our soil should 
be invaded. I wish the gentleman would go there 
and look at that noble work, her Erie Canal, by 
which New York is making Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Michigan, yes, even the Territory of Wiskonsan, 
tributary to her. Let him go there, and while 
upon the glad waters of Lake Erie he thinks of the 
name of Perry, and does not feel his heart beat 
with pride, if he does not feel that even there he is 


at home, he has not an American heart in his 
bosom. 


Mr. Chairman, if I can be excused while I say a 
few words upon a proposition I introduced some 
time since, I will conclude. . 

In June, 1836, Congress ordered the surplus 
mouey in the Treasury on the Ist January, 1837, 
exccpting five millions of dollars, to be deposited 


with the States, The sum to be distributed was 
$37,468,859 97. 


This sum had arisen from the sales of the public 
lands. It was intended to be a distribution bill—it 
was so declared at the time. It was called a depo- 
site to save it from the veto of the then President, 
who had defeated the distribution bill by the law- 
less exercise of his power. He would have vetoed 
this bill, but that he knew it would be pasced, in 
spite of his objections, by two-thirds of bo:h Houses. 
At the extra session in September, 1837, a law was 
passed, at the recommendation of the President, 
withholding the payment of the fourth instalment 
from the States. 

Many of the States have regarded this as a dic- 
tribution bill. Some of them have divided 1t among 
their citizens; others have appropriated it to pur- 
poses of internal improvements. Even the act of 
1837 gives proof that Congress intended the money 
should be paid to the Siates. The law proposed to 
withhold the fourth instalment until otherwise pro- 
vided by law. ©n the motion of the gentleman 
from South Carolina, [Mr. Pickens,] it was post. 
poned until the lst day of January, 1839. That 
day has come and pas:el. The money is not yet 


paid. The Sab-Treasurers may tell where it is; I 
cannot. 


I: is a debt due to the States. Public honor, na- 
tional faith, public justice, demands that it should 
be paid. I fear there is no hope that this Congress 
will do justice to the States, That the next Admi- 
nistration will, I feel cox fident. 


I was under a pledge to bring in a bill to pay the 
fourth instalment to the Siates; but the dominant 
party in this House have prevented the considera- 
tion of the b'll. On the 12th of February, I asked 
leave of the House to introduce a bili to pay the 
fourth instalment whenever the public debt should 
be paid. Leave was refused—ayes 66, noes 83. 
And, sir, there was but one supporter of the Admi- 
nistration among the yeas! This conclusively 
shows the feeling of the Van Buren party. 


Mr. Ma tory of Virginia said he had voted for 
itas an act of courtesy to the gentleman from 
North Carolina. He was opposed to the bill. 

Mr. Sranty said: There is no gentleman in this 
House from whom I should feel more honored by 
an aciof courtesy than the gentleman from Vic- 
ginia; but, sir, I presume he was the only one who 
was opposed to the bill that voted wiih that motive. 

I wish, sir, tolay a duty on luxuries to pay this 
fourth instalment. 

Ihave atable before me, taken from a public 
document, which shows the amounts paid each 
State by the three instatments. The third column 
contains the amounts due each State, proposed to 
be paid by the bill I wished to introduce. AndI 
wish gentlemen to observe that the fourth column 
shows the amount which each State must be taxed 
to refund, if Mr. Woodbury’s proposition to recall 
the deposites should hereafter prevail. 

From SxnateE Doc. No. 14, 26th Concress—Ist Sgssi0n. 


Statement in anawer to the first tion contained in the 
resolutions ee Senate of the United States, passed Feb- 
ruary 16, 1839, showing the amount of 
with the several States under the act of June 23, 1836, and 
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the several periods at which the said deposites or transfers 


rospered under it, to destroy the most rfeet 
were made. ohio. E : J on 


torm of Government the world bas ever seen. 
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Connecticat | 254,890 20) 254,890 20) 254,890 20; 764,570 60 
Rhode Island) 127,445 10) 127,445 10) 127,445 10) 382,335 30 
New York {1,338,173 57/1,338,173 57/1,338,173 57, 4,014,520 71 
New Jersey | 254,890 20) 254,890 20) 254,890 20, 764,670 60 
Pennsylva’a | 955,838 26] 955,838 2b] 955,838 26, 2,867,514 78 
Delaware | 95,583 83| 95,583 83) 95,583 83 "286,751 49 
Maryland | 318,612 75} 318,612 75| 318,612 75, 955,838 26 
Virginia | 732,809 33) 732,809 33) 732,809 33, 2,195,427 99 

477,919 13| 477,919 13) 1,433,757 39 


N. Carolina} 477,919 13 
8. Carolina | 350,474 03) 350,474 03) 350,474 03) 1,051,422 09 


might receive a “shower of gold, another was bur- 
dened and oppressed.” 

But what added more to my surprise was, to hear 
him oppose distribution. Yes, sir, the gentleman 
said that “the northwestern territory no more be- 
longed to Virginia than to China,” and he said he 
was glad to see that one in whose opinion he had 
confidenc: said it was sound doctrine—he referred 
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*This sum was transferred under date of April 13, 1837. 

+This sum was transferred under date of May 23, 1837. 

$125,000 of this sum was transferred under date of June 3, 
1839. 

§9600 of this sum was transferred under date of July 15, 1839. 

($100,000 of this sum wastransferred under date, of June 7, 
1839. WM. SELDEN, 

Treasurer of the United States. 

TREASURER’s OrricE, November 14, 1839, 


Here is a plain question, easy of comprehension. 
The Secretary of the Treasury has told us, often, 
that these deposites still belonged to the General 
Government. He calls them our deposites, again 
and agizin. I propose to release the States from all 
obligation to pay back thismoney. The dominant 
party refuse to dvso. I make the issue with that 
party: will you release the States—will you give up 
this money to them—will you pay them the fourh 
instalment; or will you recall the deposites already 
with them? It this money justly belongs to the 
States, why not giveittothem? But you contend 
it does not; then, assuredly, you must, when you 
can, take away from them the money already re- 
ceived. Let the people understand this. I quote 
Mr. Woodbury’s own language, and I say the ques- 
tion is correctly and fairly stated, when he, in his 
annual report, December, 1839, says: 

“We must either provide for recalling portions of the public 
money now deposited with the states, or establish an adequate 
system of direct ‘taxatien, or at once resort to the contingent 
power contemplated in the existing laws cuncerning the tariff, 
when changes become necessary for purposes of revenue, and 
restore the duty on several articles of luxury now free.”’ 

I am willing to stand by this issue before ihe 
people. Will you tax the Siates, oppressed as they 
are with debt, to pay back the sums mentioned in 
the fourth column just referred to? 

Will yon bring upon this country the dreadful 
horrors ot a system of directtaxation, witha stand- 
ing army necessary to sustain it? or will you tax 
laxuries imported into the country, the burden of 
which the rich alone can feel? 

Mr. Chairman, I have nearly concluded. I feel 
conscious of having consumed much time. I bare 
done so in the discharge of my duty. For the 
present, I part with the gentleman from South Ca- 
rolina. In discussing his opinions publicly de- 
clared, I have not intended to use personalities, I 
do most cordially and from my soul abominate bis 
political principles. I regard members of Con- 
gress holding his opinions as worse than Abolition- 
ists. The Abolitionists, the Tappan Van Buren 
Abelitionists, are a contemptible handfal of de- 
luded fanatics, ignorant of what they speak, igno- 
rant of what they wish to do. They are unac- 
quainted with our institutions, and I believe know 
little of our form of Government. But these po- 
liticians who are eternally accusing their Northern 
brethren with “plundering,” who perpetually strive 

to create discord and hostility between different 
sections, seem willing, with a knowledge of the 
blessings of our Union, after having lived and 





charge has come over him. I think he once favor- 
ed distribution. 

{Here Mr. Suerarp said he should like to have 
the proof that he ever had favored distribution. } 

Mr. Stanty referred to his votes at the extra ses- 
sion, in September, 1837, when he opposed the 
pos'ponement of the fourth instalmen', and made a 
speech upon i’. 

Mr. SHeparp was understood to say that, at that 
lime, he was a very young man, and that he wish- 
ed the money paid to the States, because he thonght 
the Government did not need it. And that was 
more than three yeass ago. 

Mr. Sranty said, my colleague pleads “infan- 
cy;’—(some member said: The statute of limita- 
tions too.) No, said Mr. 8. I know he does not 
intend to rely on that. But, sir, the plea of “un- 
fancy” cannot avail him. We were both young 
men then—he sume years my senior; I had known 
bim long; he was always sagacious, shrewd, and 
cool, never apt to acthastily. I listened to his 
speech with pleasure. We then stood side by side, 
denouncing corruption, and advocating the same 
measures. 

It was his maiden speech. At the risk of being 
tedious I w.ll read an extract. I make a long quc- 
tation that I may not be accused of doing him in- 
justice: 


Extract from the speech of Mr. C. Sueparp on the bill to 
postpone the fourth instalment of the payment to the States, 
delivered in the House of Representatives, September 2\st, 
1837. 

“If there be a deficiency in the Treasury, and this money 
which was promised to the States could he used, it is not pro- 
per that it should be withheld. They did not petition Congress 
for this boon; several of them, indeed, were ojposed tothe po- 
licy of the measure, and were partially forced into the accept 
ance of their shares; but after they had been led to expect this 
fund,and have commenced works of internal improvement, 
have founded schools and seminaries, aiid made other expendi- 
tures of local importance, it is not just that they should be dis- 
appointed. Thisis nota cortract which could be enforced in 
a court of justice; but as the Governments of this Confederacy 
were erected for the benefit of the people, they should act to- 
wards each other with good faith and the strictest honor, in or- 
der that confidence and harmony might be permanently esta- 
blished. If this instalment be not paid, some of the States may 
be compelled to create stock and make loans to comply with 
their engagements; and here, perhaps, might be another source 
of derangement in the money market inthe Union. 

“An honorable gentleman from Kentucky hassuggested that 
the bonds ofthe Bank of the United States should be sold to 
supply the wants of the Treasury; these bonds would probably 
be sought after in London or Amsterdam, and their sale in Eu- 
rope would have a tendency to lower the rate of exchange, and 
hasten the return tospecie payments. As the Government has 
been hostile to that institution, and is anxious to be freed from 
all connection with banks, this plan of relief is not only feasi- 
ble, butought tobe satisfactory to the Executive. If this be 
not agreeable, let us fail to carry into effect the extravagant ap- 
propriations of the last Congress; let the salaries of all the offi- 
cers of this Government be reduced; let us returntothe simpli- 
city andeconomy of our predecessors, until we again have a 
redundant Treasury. 

“Some gentlemen were in favor of this bill because it is not 
constitutional to levy money to be distributed among the States. 
No man ever claimed this power for the National Government. 
The —— revenue has arisen from the sale of the public 
lands,and the ‘deposite bill’? is the fairest and most equitable 
mode of division. 

“No patriot would ig oh disturb the ‘compromise act;’ 
and, ifcommerce revives, revenue must be greater than a 





















frugal Governmentcan expend; and it would be wiser to anti- 
cipate our future income in the payment of this instalment, 
than to place in the hands of any Administration a lange amount 
ofmoney. It will be used for selfish purpoeee; more offices 
will be created; salaries will be inereased; and every effort 
will be made to sustain parties at the expense of the 
people; orthe scramble for appropriations wii! again com- 
mence on this floor—harbors for particular sections, avd 
to improve private property, creeks and rivers, never be- 
fore heard of, will again put in their claims for pational 
patronage. Sir, in this contest for the public money, alike de- 
grading to the Representative and corrupting to the people, 
North Carolina would get but little; therefore, if it is collected, 
and is not wanted for the constitutional purposes of the Govern 
ment. common sense and common justice demand of me to sup 
port anequitable distribution. Batis there a deficiency inthe 
Treasury! The honorable gentleman from Tennessee has made 
a lucid statement, from which it would appear that the Govern 
menthas ample means; the Secretary has sent us hia report; 
the members of the ‘Ways and Means’ have made theirs, and 
they all disagree in the conclusions at which they arrive. TL alse 
have made a calculation, but,as older heads have differed, 1 
shall not trouble the House with my arithmetic, andI shall 
content myself withthe belief that there is no need of thie bill, 
until tis proved more satisfactorily 

“Several gentiemen have indulged in ¢ rcastic remarks on 
the Secretary of the Treasury. I would be nnbecoming in me 
to follow their example, but I must say, with due respect to that 
officer, that he draws largely on the patience and generosity of 
the American people. This country is free from de! t, its citi 
zens are industrious and enterprising,they have been blessed with 
fruitful seasona, and yet they have been suddenly arrested in 
their career of prosperity without foreign wat, without the oc- 
currence of extraordinary calamity. The schemes of the finan 
cial officer have signally failed, and he now comes up to thie 
Ilouse to propose the abandonment of a cherished policy, the 
creation ofa new debt, and a novel experiment upon the ie 
sources of the country. Sir, if, under these circumstances, a 
Chancellor of the Exchequer had opened such a budget as this 
to the British Parliament, he would have been scouted, and the 
King’s Ministers would have thought themselves well off to 
have saved their heads. Buthere, in this boasted land of in 
ielligence, the people suffer from the knavery or ignorance of 
their rulers, and many again submitto the yoke of party, and 
permit themselves to be again wheeled by artful appeala to 
their passions and prejudices. 

“But, sir, [have departed from the subject. I rose merely to 
express my dissent to the bill under discuasion, and to state 
what I consider the feelings and interests of \ orth Caroline 
When the great questions involved in the Presideat’s message 
are properly before us, [may again trouble the committee with 
a few remarks.” 


Now, sir, I leave itto the House to jucgeif my 
colleague did not favor distribution. If he did not 
contend then, as I did, and do now, that the sur- 
plus revenue arose from the sale of the public 
lands, did he not advocate “division,’ of the reve- 
nue from lands? Did he not support ‘an equitable 
distribution?” If “the good faith and strictest ho- 
nor” required a payment of this land money to the 
States, has the lapse of three years changed the na- 
ture of ‘‘zood faith and honor?” 

My colleague is mistaken, sir; he has changed, 
not the Whig party. He is like the drunken man, 
who went to bed, and waited until the bed turned 
round again that he might lie down. 

My colleague told us, in conclasion, that if ‘the 
new President should think and act for the whole 
nation, and not fora clique, or particular section, 
no member of the House would give him a more 
cordial support than himself.” The gentleman 
from South Carolina, (Mr. Raerr,] one of my 
colleague’s ‘‘cl que, or particular section” friends, 
gave utterance to somethirg like the same senti- 
ment. Now I beg of them—keep away from u-. 
Do any thing but befriend us. We defy yonr of- 
position, but fear your friendship; it contributed 
much towards breaking down Mr. Var Buren. 

I wish I had time, Mr. Chairman, to go into this 
question of distribution, but I know it is needless. 
If any question was ever well discussed, this has 
been. The whole aroument will be found in the 
celebrated report of Mr. Clay, when the question 
first arese for the examination of Congress, In 
another repert, made by Mr. Ewing, the atgument 
was again presented with great power. We have 
heard it w.th great ability from the Senate during 
this session. Let me tell my friend from Virginia, 
[Mr. Wise,} in answer to his fantastic idea of 
‘distributing a deficiency,” that we propose to dis- 
tribate the proceeds of the sales of the public 
lauds, and to supply any deficiency in the Treasu- 
ty by imposing duties on loxuries. We impose 
duties on loxuries not to distribute, but to support 
Government, ‘‘io pay debis,” which he admits we 
have the power to do. 

The money ari:ing from the sales of the public 
lands we contend is a sacred fund, not to be squan- 
dered by the General Government. Give the pre- 
ceeds to the States; it will lessen executive patro- 
nage; the States can then, in a great measure, adopt 
their own sysiem of internal improvements, and 
keep out the hands of the General Government, 
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My friend from Virginia said the land money 
could not be’separated from the money arising from 
customs. If this argument be good, no man who 
is the administrator of more than one estate, guar- 
dian of more than one child, or trustee for several 
persons, (all of which frequently takes place,) no 
one, in such circumstances, could be forced to set- 
tle his accounts. This General Government is a 
ee admit that, we can distribute peaceably and 
fairly. 

I confidently look forward to the time when this 
fourth instalment will be paid—when national faith 
and honor will be regarded. I will not suffer a 
doubt to rest in my mind that the distribution bill 
will yet be the law of the land. Common sense 
and common justice demand it. 
country demands it. After the fitful existence of 
the present party shall have ended, let us join our 
efforts to put down Loco Focoism forever. Let us 
not, in our siruggies for party ascendency, forget 


we have a country to serve. I most fervently hope | 
I shall see the day when this great measure shall | 


pass; when North Carolina shall successfully esta- 
blish a system of common schools. I long to be- 


hold the day when the school house and the temples | 
of the living God shal! be in the reach of every | 
Let not the glorious revolu- | 


family in ber borders. 
tion of 1840 be without its benefits to those to whom 
we are chiefly indebted for it—the log cabin men of 
the country. 

Educate the poor; elevate the condition of those 
who are to be our reiiance in peace, our defence in 
war. 


his country. Letit be known that by education, 
industry, and perseverance, the highest honors of 
our Government are in the reach of the humblest 
citizen. Diffuse education, and you advance the 
Christian religion; and the abominable doctrines of 
Loco Focoism, disunion, and direct taxation, will 
no longer find encouragement in any portion of our 
free and happy country. 

Mr. Chairman, in bringing forward the proposi- 
tion to raise revenue as I have mentioned, I was 
influenced by a desire to serve the whole country. 
My friend from Virginia [Mr. Wise] said, in speak- 
ing of this tariff question, with an air of triumph, 
“Try it, and see who will take the back track, like 
boys from a hornet’s nest.” I know, sir, it is 
munch easier, and sometimes thought best, to swim 


with a popular current than to oppose it, although | 


we may believe opposition to be right. 
thought otherwise. 


I have 
I like to take a little responsi- 


bility—I feel that I can sately rely upon the inte- | 


grity, common sense, and patriotism of my consti- 
tuents. 

Bat, sir, if they should, as my friend intimated, 
disapprove of my conduct, I am ready to meet 
them. I should glory in being left at home by the 
attempt to discharge my duty. I have never 
sought office, I never will. Iam ready to go to 
my constituents, as I did in the case of the ridicu- 
lous Atherton caucus, and tell them, if they disap- 
prove of my conduct, I shall be happy in defeat. 
The hornet’s stings have no terrors tor me. Keep 
away the hornet stings of conscience; give me the 
satisfaction of knowing I have discharged my duty 
to North Carolina and to the country, and success 
is Comparatively nothing. 

I fear, sir, my ardent devotion to North Caroli- 
na may appear to some rather akin to Virginia 
boasting, which I have censured. I hope not. 
Though I jove her honor and wish to promote her 
welfare, the wish does not monopolize my heart. 
It is nearest to it, but it is not alone. To love 
North Carolina is to Jove the Union—he who 'oves 
the Union must respect the old North Siate, for in 
all past conflicts she has never been shaken in her 
attachment to her, sister States. No matier how 
violently the storm of Locofoco Abolition, aided by 


foreign influence, may prevail in One section, or | 


the ridiculous fary of direct taxation, prompted by 
the spirit of disunion, may rave and iret in anc- 
ther, the North State stands firm and unshaken; 
yes, firm as the far-famed and mest dangerous 
premonotory on her coast—particular portions may 
be separated for a while, but the great body will 
remain steady, defying even the rage of Ocean it- 
self—yes firm as the hearts of her people are in 


Your suffering | 


Let every man in the nation be able to read || 
his bible, and the farewell address of the Father of | 
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| by the Senator from Kentucky, [Mr Crirren- 


|| dred and twenty acres of land at the Government 
| price. 
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devotion to trae Republican principles and in un- 
dying attachment to our glorious Union. 

I wish to make her like New York in internal im- 
provements; like Massachusetts and Connec'icut 
are abounding in school-houses and in charitable 
institutions. I wish her to imitate her sister States 
in this exhibition of true Yankee feeling and spirit; 
the trae American spirit which in war shows itself 
at the point of the bayonet, not in words; in peace, 
in cultivating the arts and promoting the good of 
the whole peop'e. And, sir, if I fall, as mv friend 
from Virginia anticipates, let me fall. Tie interest 
of my country and my State demand that I advo- 
cate this measure. That man is fortunate whose 
happy lot it isto fall in the service of his State. 
He leaves an invaluable legacy to h's children. I 
desire no greater honor, I shail be ‘twice blessed” 
if Ican enable those, by whom I may be remem- 
bered, tosay of me he fell in the service of his 
country. 


SPEECH OF MR. SOUTHARD, 
OF NEW JERSEY. 

In Senate, January 15 and 16, 1841—On the per- 
manent pre-emption bill, and the amendments 
proposed to it. 

Mr. SOUTHARD said that he wished to express 
the views which he entertained on the subject of 
the present bill. And though he could not but 
regret the Jate hour at which he was compelled to 
commence, yet, as he desired that no delay 
should be occasioned on his account, he would 
proceed. 

I undersiand (said Mr. S.) the questions before 
the Senate to be, first, onthe amendment moved 
by the Senator from South Carolina, [Mr. Cat- 
HOUN,] which proposes a cession ofall the public 
lands to the States in which they lie, with a par- 
tial graduation of their price when in the hands of 
the States. This was offered in the form of an 
amendment to a previous amendment proposed 





DEN,] which provided for a distribution of the 
proceeds of tke public domain among all the 
States of the Union, with a partial pre emp- 
tion granting to the settler, if his property 
was not worth over a thousand dollars, three hun- 


It is possible that I might bring my mind 
to consent to all these matters in a modified form— 
I might vote for something in the shape of pre- 
emplion and graduation, previded they should be 
strictly limited and placed on safe principles 
—but for neither, unless limited with a plan of dis- 
tribution. 

In approaching this question, permit me to re- 
mark, in the first place, that I cannot consent to 
aethere under what I regard only as a threat, 
founded on the power which may in future be ex- 
erted, if we do not consent to yield up these Jands 
now. The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Sevier} 
was pleased to commence and to close his remarks, 
addressed as they were, or shou'd have been, to the 
intelligence and judgment of the Senate, with a di- 
rect intimation that we must now do what was re- 
quired of us,or, when there should be power in 
the new States to enforce their will on this subject, 
we should be compelicd to yield to necessity. I do 
not undersiand tha! kind of argument as addressed 
to the intellect, and much less to the conscience of 
a Senator, in the discharge of his high duty. When 
a great question is to be discussed, I do not com- 
prehend how my judgment is to be made to yield 
by having it said to me, give these lands now, or 
hereafter we will take them as soon as we shall 
have strength to do so. I am not to be convinced 
by an argument of that character. If the dictates 
of my judgment and a solemn sense of public 
duty lead me to refase my assent to measures pro- 
posed here, no appeal to fatue power, no threat 
of future vengeance, will induce me to record my 
vote in their favor. Such questions should be de- 
cided without reference to threats of any kind, and, 
in my apprehension, they are very ill-applied toa 
body like this, consisting of the high representa- 
tives of States, and standing here under the shield 
of the Constitution, for the protection of the rights 
of the people and the States which sent them. 

Again. There bas been introduced in the pre- 
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sent argument much which relates to the catch- 
words of perty, and the emblemsand ensigns em- 
ployed in the time of the election, to obtain the 
benefit of the impression they might make amidst 
the excitement of such ascene. I ask, what have 
these to do with the grave questions, to whom be- 
long the public lands? and what is the duty of Go. 
vernment in their management? These questions 
are very little connected with log cabins. What 
have they or other political emblems to do with 
the inquiry, what is now our daty? Was the 
word log cabin intredaced both into the bill and the 
litle, as reported from the Land Committee, by way 
of sneer? Andcan asneer conquer the judgment 
or convince the conscience? Orare these things 
intended to forward electioneering and party pur- 
poses? The question before us is far higher than 
those connected with the temporary occupacy of 
the Executive chair. It connects itself with the 
origin and foundation of our institutions— vith all 
that has followed from that eventful moment to the 
present—and it presses on all that is hereafier to 
effect our children and our children’s children. 
Such a question had no appropriate connection with 
electioneering emblems. 

It is proper that I should thus notice these things, 
because I intend, as far as I can control my 
feelings, to avoid entirely all such allusions; and 
whenever I find myself approaching, in the course 
of my argument, any point to which they have been 
directed, I will endeavor to prevent myself from 


| turning aside to reply to the arguments derived 


from them. 

This is said to be a question of great excitement. 
It is so; but it ought to be so only because of the 
magnificent and profound interest which is inherent 
in the subject itself. It should not bea question of 
that species of excitement referred to in the debate, 
and which is found here, and in the State Legisla- 
tures, and among politicians, to a far greater de- 
gree than among the plain, laborious, unsophisti- 


_eated portion of the community, either in the 


West or the East. It is easy to see why it is here 
made a question of great excitement, and the mo- 
tives which lead gentlemen to makcit so. It is so 


, exciting in the L:gislaturesof some of the States 


because it isa question which addresses itself to 
the removal of the most painful of all the duties 
which the members of those bodies have to dis- 
charge. Ifasystemof pre-emption and graduation 
and cession could be fully accomplished upon 
terms which they desire, they would be relieved 
from many onerous duties. Taxation would give 
them no trouble, internal improvements become a 
light burden, our joint property be the easy remedy 
for such difficulties. There is no mystery in the 
reason why politicians and legislaturcs make this a 
question of excitement; but it should be freed from 
all such associations and influences. Here is an 
immense domain, the common property of the Uni- 
ted States. It is admitied even now, and has been, 
in this debate, to be the common property of the 
whole Union, and the question is, what obligation, 
under the history of the Revolution, the terms of 
cession, andthe principles of the Union, rests upon 
us in the management and disposal of this great 
common property? 

The first plan is offered to us by the Senator from 
South Carolina, [Mr, CaLnoun,] and proposes] a 
distribution of the whole domain, lying within nine 
of the Siates, to those States. It gives it to them, 
and they either take it, by cesssion, and obtaia 
the legal title to it, and perfect control over it, or 
they are to be the agents of this Government for 
its management. From the argument of the Sena- 
tor, [could not distinetly understand whether bis 
amendment was intended to secure on absolute ces- 
sion to those States, so that Congress can no 
longer have any control over the property—or 
whether the States are to be regarded as the agen's 
of the General Government, to carry out its purpo- 
ses, and to make return to itof the results of their 
azency. In the first case, that of an aciual cession 
of the whole territory to the States, the United 
States lose their title to the land, if they have one, 
and the States require it, and have the land as their 
own, absolute, indefeasible inheritance. When 
this shall be the case, if the doctrines which have 
been advanced by gentlemen from the new States 
be correct, all the obligations which those States 
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may assume will be, not parchment, but pack- || Legislatures pass laws, which they declare to be ir- || tutional power to coerce the payment but one, and 
thread, broken by the slightest effort of the weak- || revocable, fixing the rate of allowance tothe Gen- || that is the power to make war and suppress insur- 
est among them. If the principles which have || eral Government for the public landsold, and the || rection. You might compel payment, but it must 
been asserted here be sound, that must be the re- || very next Legislature shall repeal the law, and de be by drawing the sword, and bathing it deeply in 
sult. Ido notpermit them to be so, but, arguing || clare it of no effect. Where are you then? Have || the blood of your fellow-citiz-ns. For such a 
with those who do, I point them and others to the || they not power to revoke, according to this deetrine? spectacle [ have no desire, and would avoid the 
consequence which I think must ensue when the || True, it is a bargain, and they assent to the terms || caure of it. I would abstain from creating a re- 
States shall possess the lands in a fee simple, and || of it; but then there comes a change of circums'an- || lation so dangerous, because, should any State re- 
have the absolute control over them. They will || ces,anda change of public men, anda change of || fuse that which as trustees it is your duty to de- 
take them—deny your right of interference; nay, || public opinion, and the Legislature may say, take || mand, your only remedy isto yield, or to spill the 
deny that you have apy interest in them. Their || back your land—we revoke the bargain, and by || blood of your countrymen. You must make 
State sovereignty over all lands within their limits |} paying back your consideration we obtain a right || yourcalculaticn either for results like these, or to 
will be the ready answer to all your claims and |} to break our promise. How then? I believe I || listen to appeals made to you by sovereign 
rights. have as much faith in the integrity and honor of || Svates, in terms of subserviency and humiliation, 
But suppose the States to be mere azents of the || the States, and in their devotion to constitutional invoking your moderation, and begging forbear- 
Union to execute the duty which the General Go- || principles, as any Senator can have; but when I || ance. Before I would see States of this Union re- 
vernment has entrusted 'o them in discharge of its || am called to make a bargain, with which I foresee || duced to this, and begging at your bar that you 
own high trust under the instrument of cession. || that great principles and interests may interfere, || will put off the day of execution, I would be 
Put them in that position, and then how stand we? || and especially when I look at the ground some of || elmost ready to invoke the power of war itself. 
With our present land system still to control them, || these principles rest upon, I pause and wait || State degradation like that would be incompatible 
if we appoint officers to receive our portion of the || before I yield my assent to the agreement pro- || with the existence of the Union, and I regard the 
money, we must keep up our registers and re- || posed. dignity of the States tow highly to place them, by 
ceivers, our land districts in the States, and our But suppose, again, that all the nine Western || any act of mine, in such a situation. 
land department here. I mean that, so far as these || States shall assent to the offer of cession—what Something has been said in this aspect of the 
States are concerned, all the characteristics and all || then? You have given them the entire public dc- || subject as to the credit which is to be given toa 
the expenses of the existing land system must still || main within their limits; you have distributed one || State; and some of the arguments (sach [ suppose 
continue. We gain nothing, or so litle, that itis |} hundred and sixty millions of acres among nine || they were intended to be) sounded, in my ear, 
not worth consideration in relieving ourselves from || States of the Union. Have you divided the lands || much like sneers at the credit system, and all that 
responsibility andexpense. They are our agents, || equallyamong them? Are the benefilsto Arkansas kind of party elrquence. I care little for sne ‘rs 
and, as such, they must appoint agentsof their || and to Indiana the same? Are the shares of Mis- when dealing with sucha question. It is not one 
own tosell the land. A cit.zen comes to pay for || souri and Ohio alike? No man can look at the do- of credit to the States, or of the States; but of the 
the land he has entered, and he offers to pay a part || cuments and not perceive that there isa high de- indebtedness of citizens to their own Government, 
to the receiver of the General Government and a || pree of benefit conferred on some Slates, and a || and of Statestothe Unior. This subject was re- 
part to the receiving officer of the State. Suppose || very moderate one on others. ferred to by the Senator from South Carolina, {Mr. 
the State, or its agent shall say no. Or suppose an Where do you get yourauthority for making this Preston,] in relation to the lands sold previous to 
arrangement is made that the officer of the State || wide discrimination between State and State? cash payments. He was rightin his reference. 
shall receive the money and pay over the proper || Show me where, in the terms of Union of these The lands sold and unpaid for, previous to 1819-20, 
proportion of it tothe United States, and he fails || twenty-six Siates, and in the terms of the Constitu- || amounted to $21,775,327. It was a debt due from 
todo so, what is your remedy? He is not your || tion you get your authority to make any such dis- the people of the States, or,if you please, from 
officer, and where is your power to punish him? || tinciion. I have not read the Constitution aright the Staes themselves. It was due in Tennessee, 
He is an officer of the State, and we have || if you have such power; and I hope you have not. || in Ohio, in Indiana, and, so far as the Territories 
heard much of this Government having no power If you commence to exercise it, where is to be the were inhabited, in the Territories. You had sold 
toenforce a constitutional obligation upon such. || end? Your laws, I thought, were to be equal. The || your land without receiving cash at the sales. 
I ask, how will youenforce the payment of your || States are not to regard each other as inieriors or || The purchasers were then your debtor’, but if the 
money? superiors—as favorites or exil*s from favor. You State takes the title, and is to pay, is it not our 
Look at it, then, in either aspect. You give the || have no right to make any such distincli n, and the || debtor just the same as individuals were in 1816, 
lands to the State in absolute inheritance, without || moment you do, the seeds of discord and dissolu- || °17, and °18? What is the distinction? Then 
retaining any efficient lien, or the States are your || tion are sown, and they will grow. If part of the your debtors were a set of humb'e, faithful in- 
agents, and you are to enforce the obligation of the || States shall concur in the proposed arrangement, -|| dustrious mer, scattered over your new lands, 
contract. Is it wise—is it discreet, to meeteither || you will bz in a condition to be lamented. If all || They had bought the lands, bat could not pay you; 
alternative? Does either arrangement come within || shall concur, you will have made a distinction || aad it has been truly stated that there was not at 
the faithful discharge of our trust over this which you have no right to make. I do not speak that day a public man, that loved his country, who 
property? now of the distinction between these nine States did not look at the condition of things with great 
But sappose, again, a portion of the States to collectively, and the remaining seventeen other alarm. How did you escape from such a condi- 
whom this cession is to be made shallrefuse to re- |} States of the Union, but of a distinction among || tion? By relinquishing part of your debt; by 
ceive the land on the conditions proposed. It has || these States themselves, with whom you deal, and || giving ture for the remaincer; and by substituting 
already been announced to us by one Senator that |} with regard to whom you propose to take a stp || for the future the wholesome system of cash pay- 
his own State is not likely to agree to such an ar- || which isa violation alike ot equaljus'ice and of the || ments. Now your condition is to be greatly 
rangement, and that, if he beasked his opinion, he || Constitution. changed. You are about to create a debt of im- 
shall advise her not to agree to it. What then? If 1 comprehend the effect of this amendment, || mensely greater magnitude; and you take for your 
Admit that Ohio shall retuse, that Indiana shall || and especially of the grant of land to the States—if || debtors, not citizens, upon whom yon can act with 
jefuse, and some two or three other States in || the word cede is to be understood in its technical directness and power, but States, over whom you 
nearly the same situation with these shell also re- |} meaning, in that in which it is used in the instru. || have no control but that of force. You could not 
fuse—in what condition shall we stand? In this: || ments which gave us the land, or in any meaning || compel payment from citizens of the States, and 
We shall have made the grant to three or four || in which it has ever been used, sofaras I know, || yet you are to deal with the States of which they 
States of an immense amount of land, and they || and the States shall reiuse,or neglect, or omit, the |] are citizens. You were afraid to bring the power 
will take all the benefits of it; while the other || payment of the money, then you create the rela- || of the Government to enforce the public right, for 
States, with our lands still within their limits, re- || tion of creditor and debtor between the General || you were told that all your power could not reach 
ject the proffered boon—demand of us the continu- |} and the State Governments. I ask you whether it || the case; and now you propose to make States 
ance of our obligations in regard to the whole ter- || js wise, whether it is prudent and disereetto put || your debtors. And can you better contro! them? 
ritory, ceded and unceded, and their portion of the |} this Government in the relation of credicor, and You are not to act on scattered individuals, but on 
proceeds from the whole. Three or four States || any one or more of the States in that of debtor to || corporate masses of men—on States, proud and 
take a rich inheritance for themselves and their |] ji?) In such a relationship you will stand in a || haughty, and, if necessity require it, ready to te- 
people—have their pride, I had almost said pas- || worse condition than did the Colonies in the Revo- || sist your demand. Be warned intime. Avoid that 
sions, gratified, by the rejection of your authority || jution anterior to the Confederation, and the || condition of things. Create not that necessity. 
asto your own property and still claim a partici- || States after the Confederation. A State owes you || Let us see if we cannot continue to manage this 
pation of all the benefits of all the lands beyond || a large sam of money; during the Confederation || pablic domain, and shun such threatening dangers. 
their limits. The other States, in these respects, || such a Sta‘e would have been commanded, (powe:- || I think we can, andso believing, I would not ren- 
hold an inferior position. Is this right? Are we || Jess, 1 admit, the command, and leading toa state |} der such results possible. 
— to meet its consequences? of things which came nigh defeating the Revolu- (Mr. Sournarp here gave way to a motion to 
bill ssys that the cession shall not be opera- || tion,) but it would have been commanded to |} adjourn ] 
tive unless the States receiving the cession shall || make payment. It obeyed or not, at its pleasure. 
“irrevocable laws” in conformity with it. |} Now how will you enforce your demand? Arkan- 
What is the meaning of this? Is it not the doc- |} sas owes youa million of dollars, and says that 
trine of the present day, (abhorrent, I admit, to || she cannot make payment; or; speaking in the spirit 
my own judgment, and, in my opinion, utterly || of her representative here, that she will not; where 
false,) that a Legislature can pass no irrevocable || js your power to compel her? You would hear 
act—and has no power to bind its successors? || very different language then from what you hear 
Suppose such a doctrine shall prevail—the State || now, and you would find that you had no consti- 




























































































































Saturpay, January 16, 1841. 

Mr. SOUTHARD resumed. After recapity- 
lating the grounds of argument he had gone over, 
he proceeded: I have now a few further sug- 
gestions to address tothe S‘ates themseives. The 
language of the bill is, ‘that the said States shall 
be exclusively liable for all charges that may here. 
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after arise from the surveys, sales, and manage- 
ment of the public lands, and extinguishment of the 
Indian title, within the limits of the said States re- 
spectively.” How liable? How to be adjusted? 
What rights does it give to the States? What to 
the General Government? Upon differences of 
opinion, how are they to be adjndged? How 
claims enforced? A more fruitful source of con- 
flict, not even the ingenuity of the Senator from 
Soath Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] could have devised. 
Bat this is not all. Are we to understand that, ac- 
cording to the provisions of this amendment, the 
States who receive these lands are to extinguish 
the Indian title. Arethey to take upon themselves 
the high relation in which the General Govern- 
ment s!ands towards the Indian tribes? If that is 
the meaning, I protest against the doctrine. This 
Government has no power to surrender this rela- 
tion to any State or number «f States. What 
right has Arkansas or Missouri to make a treaty 
with one of the Indian tribes? What right, if the 
treaty be violated,to punish or expel them from 
their territory?) None whatever. It would bea 
direct infraction of the Constitution. How can 
this Government surrender its power to deal with 
the Indian tribes?) Has the Union in any form as- 
sented to the surrender of this high censtitutional 
power? Can the Union assent to it? And ifa 
State hasno right even to make a treaty with In- 
dians, can this Government surrender the higher 
and holier power of determining where and how 
the Indians are to be disposed of by force? Can 
they say to any State, we give you the land—you 
pay for the Indian title, and have therefore a_ right 
to demand that itbe extinguished when and how, 
aod on what terms you pleas-? Yet such must be 
the result. If the purport of this amendment is, 
that the States are to he regarded as having the 
power to remove the Indians by force, or to enter 
into treaties with them, it is utterly against the 
Constitution. How can the Government say to 
Ohio, for example, here is the miserable remnant 
of the Leni Lenape, the remains of the once war- 
like and formidable Delawares, who held control 
over the Northern Confederacy of Indian nations. 
They are now within your limits, but reduced to 
a few hundreds. You may make a treaty with 
them acccrding to your own interests, or we will 
make it for you; and if they refuse to leave their 
aucient seats, you may remove them by any means 
which you choose—by force—by b!ood—by exter- 
mination If there be a provision in the Constitu- 
tion which justifies this, 1, at least, have been un- 
able to find it. These remarks have todo with 
the question of power. 

Next comes the consideration of humanity and 
policy. These States have, or fancy they 
have, a deep pecuniary interest in speedily ex- 
pelling the aboriginal possessors of the soil. Is it 
right, jast, humane to let them decide on their ex- 
pulsion, and the times, circumstances, and consi- 
deraticns which shall govern the decision, and 
without consultation or appeai? Are they the 
only States and the only people who rise above 
the weaknesses and errors of our patures, and can 
calmly see the truth and the whole trath through 
all the interests and passions which mislead oihers? 
And when the Union, and the people of the Union, 
have a recorded obligation, and in a record too 
which will not be erased or expunged, that they 
will regard these matters asa truston thir con- 
sciences and oaths, will they yield their duty to 
faith in others, and without the possibility of se- 
curing the performance of the trusi?’ Should error 
be committed and wrong done, when and how can 
we make compensation—when and how relieve 
ourselves? 

Bat I turn from this painful view to one of vastly 
inferior magnitude—yet one which has weight of 
its own inthe scales of justice—the question of 
money. And in regard to this, I ask, are the 
States in whose favor the proposed cession is to 
be made, to bear the burden of the expense of our 
intercourse with the Indians and of removing them? 
If they are, then I entreat the Senate and I entreat 
geutlemen from those States to look at the conse- 
quences. Are they to sustain the expense of the 
Indian wars which may arise from their treat- 
ment of the Indian tribes left within their territory? 
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Should the Indians consider themselve aggrieved, 
as they are very likely to do, wars may grow out 
cf their discontent, and the feeble remnants 
within these States may be connected with very 
powerful allies beyond their borders, and when 
Oppression is perpetrated on the one, the other 
may be prompt to avenge it, and our history tells 
us there are civilized and Christian nations ‘ready 
to give them encouragement. Are these States to 
bear the cost of the Indian wars which their own 
conduct may create; or are we not only to sur- 
render the!and and give up our power todeal with 
the tribes, but in addition to carry on all the wars 
which may grow out of the management and set- 
tlement of these lands? Does the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. CaLnoun] mean that such 
shall be the result of his amendment or does 
he noi? Such it must be, whether he designs it 
or not. 

Is it a partof his plan that, while we cede all 
the land, we shall retain all the burden? How 
can we avoid it? Will any “irrevocable” act of a 
State Legislature relieve Congress from this liabil- 
ity when wars shall have arisen? Let the Indian 
warwhoop sound, and one drop of American blood 
be shed by an Indian warrior, and what must be 
the resuli? This Capitol will quickly hear it, and 
no sooner will it be heard than the power of this 
nation will be called up to avenge the deed. Can 
we refuse? No, sir, no. It would be impossible, 
and yet, with such a liability upon us, we are 
asked to surrender to the States on the frontier this 
entire matter, to manage according to their own 
notions of justice or feelings of antipathy. As I 
understand the plan, the old States are not only to 
surrender their respective portions in the public 
domain, but they are still to bear the burden and 
cost of every frontier Indian war. Iask, again, 
can we avoid ii? Can we, under the cbligation of 
our constitutional duties, and in possession of those 
sympathies which live and glow in the bosom of 
every American cilizen towards every other Ame- 
rican citizen as such—can we,in the very nature 
of things, avoid it? New Jersey has nota single 
Indian !eft within her borders; or, if there be here 
and there a miserable survivor of his race, he isa 
being so degraded as to have neither hope nor 
power, nor any capacity to influence the conduct 
of her people for either good or il'; but let the 
guestion arise whether Mississippi or Arkansas 
shall be protected from the incursions of a savage 
foe, and New Jersey will quickly give her aid, in 
men or money—the soldier’s touch of the elbow, or 
the sinews which give strength to resistance or se- 
curity of protection. She could not if she would, 
and she would not if she could, escape her obliga- 
tions in this regard. She and all the States mast 
take and bear the full proportion of burdens in 
such a case. However you may frame your law-, 
and how solemnly soever you may declare that the 
expense of Indian wars and the burden of theirown 
detence shall rest upon thore States which have re- 
ceived the gran', you never can carry such laws 
into effect. The heart, the head, the hand of every 
American citizen rise up together and proclaim it 
impessib'e. I ask, then, is it wise or just to make 
surrender? And for what advantage to these 
Stater,so far as money, orany rational i:terest, is 
concerned? They are to make the expenditures 
for sales, &c. and to exhibit their accounts, and we 
to receive them. But if done wisely, discreetly, 
and according to the terms of this compact, how 
must that account be stated? They are to take out, 
1. The whole expenses, according to their notion 
of the expenses; and I know no mode in which we 
can correct them. 2. Out of the nett proceeds they 
are to pay over 65 pr cent——when and how they 
will—for your laws will give andcan give you no 
remedy. 3. Theyare to retain the balance, 35 per 
cent.4in fall of their rights. Let the account be 
justly stated, and the matter fairly administered 
and they wili find their reward to be the gratifica- 
tion of the avarice of the possession of money and 
land, without any redeeming result in honor, power, 
oreven profit. They now get 5 per cent. This 
is lost. The distribution bill would give 124 per 
cent. The balance is to meet their responsibilities 
and expenses, Will it'do ii? It may, but I submit 
it to the Senators of the new States to reflect on the 
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results of this game whichis offered them; and, if 


they cannot rise above the mere question of the 
ossession of money and land, to decide whether 
hey may not find themselves losers by the contact, 
while the Union also will bethe loser. With me, 
however, this is, in comparison, but a small 
question. The question I propound and must de- 
cide is, what is our constitutional duty, and what 
are the rights of all the States? 

But this amendment, give it all the force you 
will, meets not half of all the difficulties which 
how press upon us, and under which we are so 
restless and agitated on this subject of the public 
lands. What does it embrace? The lands within 
the limits of nine States of the Union, containing 
one hundred and sixty millions of acres. How 
many acres, in all, does this nation, according to 
the statements and estimate of the report of the 
Senator from Michigaw, [Mr. Norveti,] now pos- 
sess? More than athousand millions. ‘To get rid 
of this question, you are dealing with one hundred 
and sixty millions of acres, forgetting that by their 
side lie over eight hundred millions more. Do 
gentlemen suppose they are dealing with a trifls, or 
with only the one hundred and sixty millions? 
They forget the obstacles which beset them. What 
is to be the progress of this thing? We must keep 
up the existing land system; we must Continue to 
We have given notice, whe- 
ther constitutionally or not I shali not now discuss, 
to every American citizen, and even to every alien, 
that he has the right to goin onall these eight 
hundred millions of acres of land when he pleases 
and ashe pleases, provided the Indians be not jp 
possession. We have been told here that we ¢an- 
not restrain him, and that to attempt it is yain. 
Well, admit itto beso, what then? Sixty thou- 
sand of these people get possession of @ portion of 
this territory, and what is their next demand? By 
some rash conduct they get intoconflict with the In- 
dians, and then the whole military power of the 
nation must be drawn out to protect them in their 
trespass, But is that ali? It is not. There is 
another principle, which has been boldly main- 
tained here, that, whenever a Territory can num- 
ber sixty thousand inhabitants, it notonly may be 
admitted into the Union, but bas a right to demand 
admission and cquality with all the other States, 
and then, the moment it is admitted, all the land 
within its limits becomes theirs. 

(Mr. Linn here interposed to explain. He had 
never heard it advocated—it certainly never had 
been by him—that the American people had a right 
tojgo upon Indian land the title to which had not been 
extinguished; on the contrary, land of that 
description had always been excluded in every 
pre-emption law, nor bad any amendment 
ever been proposed, so far as he knew to the 
contrary ] 

Mr, Sournarp. I must have presented my idea 
not seclearly as I intended, if the Senator’s expla- 
nation has been rendered necessary. What I say 
is this: on the border of all these new States lie vast 
bodies of vacant land which weclaim. The peo- 
ple, or foreigners, under the doctrine which has 
been here laid down, may cress over the line and 
settle upon it, for they may not know where the In- 
dian title bas been extinguished and where it has 
not. Having multiplied in numbers, even if they 
be all foreigners, they may come here and require 
admittance, and when admitted may, according to 
the provisions of this amendment, demand all the 
land upon the same terms. I do not say it is 
distinctly claimed that our citizens and foreigners 
ean lawfully go on land to which the Indian title 
has not been extinguished, but they do in fact often 
go on such land, and there can be no argument 
against admitting them there as soon asthe In- 
dian title shall have been relieved, for the 
language of the amendment is “whenever the In- 
dian title has been or shall be extinguished.” 
Here I say we maintain a principle which will 
authorize our citizens or aliens to go without the 
limits of a State into the lands of lowa or Wiskon- 
san. We assert and maintain their right to do it, 
and in doing so we bring ourse!ves into collision 
with the Indian tribes. And when a large number 
of these settlers shall send up their cry to our doors 
“You as our Government are bound to protect us: 
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the merciless savage isupon us: come speedily to 
our help!” how can we refuse them? I weuld not 
avoid it? I would not seek to avoid it. I admit, 
in its fullest latitude, the obligation of the Govern- 
mentto extend protection over all its citizens. I 
would have the name of an American citizen an 
impenetrable shield over every man who bears it, 
as inold Rome, at thecry “I am a Roman citi- 
zn,” the uplifted arm of tyranny and oppression 
was paralyzed and fell powerless at the sound. I 
would have it so here. At the cry “I am an 
American citizen,” I would beever ready to put 
forth all the energy of this Government for his 

rotection and defence. But, whil: I admit this, 
| insist that, when we are laying our plans for the 
future, and can plainly see that a certain arrange- 
ment will tempt the States into a situation which 
is likely to bring us all into trouble, it isan argu- 
ment why we should refrain from making the ar- 
rangement. Seitlers have no right, in bodies of 
fifty or sixty thousand, togo upon the public lands 
and bring upon the whole nation all the calamities 
and expense of an Indian war. Look at the con- 
sequences Of this amendment. The nine new 
States take all the land within their limits, Pre- 
sently the Territury of Wiskonsan comes and 
knocks at your door. We shall hear and admit 
her into the Confederacy. According to scme 
gentleman, we must do so, because we have no 
power—no constitutional power—to refuse. Well, 
Wiskonsan is admitted, her territory contains mil- 
lions of acres, and she then turns around and de- 
mands that you sha!l cede all these lands to her, 
as you have ceded to Arkansas and Missour'. 
Can you deny her? You cannot. The moment 
she comes into the Union, if this bill passes, all the 
land withio her limits is hers; and must be hers, 
and will be hers, if you now consent to the cession 
which is proposed. What next? Presently Iowa 
comes and knocks, and she demands the same pri- 
vilege as Wiskonsan. She tells you that her peo- 
ple have gone there on the public land; that they 
have increased and multiplied until they have at- 
tained the constitutional numbers; and now they 
have aright to be a State and toenjoy equal pre- 
rogatives with all the other States. “True,” say 
they, ‘‘there are Indian titles in the way, and there 
may be Indian wars, but give us all the land, and 
then pat your hand into the Treasury of all the old 
States, and foot up and pay the bill of all the 
expense.” 

Your eight hundred millions of acres are daily 
being swallowed up by the progress of population. 
Territory after Territory will apply, and the mo- 
ment you admit them you have surrendered every 
foot of the public Jand which they contain. You 
are virtually surrendering it now; for how can I 
stand here, after having given the land to Arkan- 
sas, and refuse it to Wiskonsan and to Iowa, andto 
every Territory which may be formed to the Rocky 
Mountains and the mouth of the Columbia river? 
Thus you are to have the burden of the settlement 
of all these Territories, of the extinction of all the 
Indian titles, and the expense of all the In- 
dian wars; and then to surrender to them every 
acre of that inheritance which the old States 
purchased with blood, when the claimants were 
unknown, when they were yet in the Joins of their 
fathers, 

There are varions other objections which lie as 
well against the general character of this amend- 
ment as against its details, and which, to me, ap- 
pear to be insuperable. I had intended to suggest 
a number of them, but I fear it will be unwise 
to attempt this, further than tocall attention to 
one ortwo. On the question of price I have al- 
ready commented, in showing how the States will 
be situated as to the profit they are to derive from 
the propesed arrangement. There is another fea- 
tare in the plan to which I have already alluded 
under other aspects of the general subject. This 
compact, it is provided, is to be irrevocable. The 
States are to declare it perpetual, inviolable, now 
and forever, and the General Government is to be 
equally bound. Now, are we grown so wise, in 
our day and generation, as to be prepared to bind 
both the General and State Governments, in a 
manner irrevocable, for all future time, no matter 
what unknown events may arise hereafter? Gen- 
tlemen, to be sure, may flatter themselves that their 
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intelligence can stretch its piercing ken through all 
time to come, and anticipate and provide for every 
possible posture of affairs. Our tathers, however, | 
had not equal intelligence. Go back but a quarter | 
of acentury, and where do you find asingle man 
who ever looked atthe condition of things that | 
now exis's? Yetthey, I am inclined to suppose, 
were as wise as we. I ask those who are so very 
ready to enter into mutual obligations, which are to | 
be irrevocable through all future time, whether in 
peace or in war, whether in prosperity or the 
deepest distress, if they believe that they are so 
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wise as to be able to foresee all that will happen, || 


and how such an arrangement will certainly bear 
upon events not yet present? If they tell me they 
are, then I bow to them as prophets indued from 
above with knowledge and foresight such as does not 
fall to the ordinary lot of humanity. For my 
humbie self, who claim no such high prerogative, I 
must object to that feature of perpetuity. We are 


binding ourselves, blindfolded, without knowing | 


what circumstances wil! arise or what will be the 
future conduct of these States in relation to the 
contract their representatives are now so ready to 
make. Nor can we anticipate what may be our 
own necessities. I obiect to entering into an irre- 
vocable bond of this description. Let us pass svc- 
laws in relation to this public land that we may 
reach it when justice, policy, necessity may de- 
mand. Let us place the subject so that we, or 
those who follow us, can lay our hands upon it— 
so that we and they may look round, may see 
what our condition is—may measure ail our du- 
ties and obligations, and then decide according te 
the existing state of things at the moment of our or 
their action. 

I object, again, to the want of power in this Go- 
vernment to enforce the provis‘ons of its own bar- 
gain, if this is to be the bargain. Look at the fifth 


clause of this amendment, and see how you are to | 
On the principles of this Union and | 
under the powers granted you by the Constitution, | 


enforce it. 


you cannot do it. 

And here I may notice another item, though it 
is a small one, inthe details of the scheme. I refer 
to the cession here proposed to the State of Tennes- 
see. I donot know enough of the circumstances 
of the case to judge for what reason this direct 
rant is to be made to that one State. She is 


ot here placed upon the same ground with | 


ther States, but stands as anexception among them 
There may be good reasons for this; bat lam, for 
the present, incompetent to conceive on what just 
ground a provision like this can rest. 

But my chief objection to this amendment lies 
atthe foundation of it. It has regard to the basis on 
which the whole rests. I oppose it as a cession 
of the property of this nation. What is that pro- 
perty? Itis an inheritance in jand, wider in its 
extent than the widest limits of the Roman Empire; 
an inheritance almost equal to those far-spreading 
lands which British rapacity and power have been 


dominion. Need I say that such an inheritance is 
valuable? How came you possessed of it? Where 
did you get it from, that you have the right to give 
it away? How did you get it, that you may deal 
with it as a bounty to one class of States, and ex- 
clade another part from its possession? When 
those who represented the American Colonies pre- 
claimed them to be independent of the British 
Crown, they looked, one and ail, to the Crown 
lands as being sufficient eventually to relieve them 
under the burden of the struggle. These-lands 
were to pay the Revolutionary debt, so that the 
Colonies might come out of the great contest free 
from poverty and suffering. There was not one of 
the Colonies but looked to this source for relief. 
Hear what Maryland has said. Listen to what 
New Jersey said when the articles of Confedera- 
tion were presented to her. She was not wanting 
in spirit orin leve of liberty. She well know that 
she was to be the Flanders, the battle-ground of 
the Revolution; that her property must be wrecked 
in the storm; and though she might come out 
victorious, and even rich in glory, she must be 
hopelessly poor in other respects. She therefore 
made her appeal to her sister colonies, demanding 
that, while others became possessed of immense 
wealth in these lands, and while her blood mingled 


able to obtain for her in this the height of herglory and | 
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with theirs, and was poured out in sireams on 


| 
| 


many a battle-field fought inthe common cause, 
she should not be left alone in poverty and distress, 
while they were proud and powerful. Her ap- 
peal was listened to, and one of the grounds of 


|| the cession of these lands to the United States 


‘| Was thatvery appeal. 


As one of her representa- 

tives on this floor, I have not forgotten enough 

of all [have heard from my elders of the suffer- 

ings she endured in those days, to be willing here 

io surrender what, in the crisis of her trial, she 

demanded as her due, and what was freely yielded 

lo the justice of her demand. The whole of these 

lands were relieved by the Revolution from the 

claims of the British Crown, and they became the 

common property of this nation by what has 

here been called the “generous” surrender of Vir- 

ginia and other States. I would rather call it their 

just surrender to the equal rights of an equal 
suffering and an equal triumph. I think I do 

more honor to Virginia and those other States in 
saying that they believed it to be just, than in 
putting the act on any other ground—of magnan:- 

mity, liberality, or self-denial. A generous act it 
was, but its ju-tice was its highest encomium. 
The land came into our possession as a common 
fund, for the common use and benefit; and I stop 
not to inquire whether the transaction was finan- 
eial or otherwise. Discuss that point as you 
may, it will come to this at last, that whether the 
cession was made on grounds of finance alone, or 
with a view to what the history of our war re- 
quired and justice demanded, and to sustain our 
Republican Government, our civil liberties, and 
thereby to preserve the hope of human liberty, it 
will be found of little conseqaence. I care not. 
In every aspect, these lands became the common 
property of the Union for the common use and 
benefit of all the States. It has always been so 
managed, and so regarded. During the early 
history of the Government, it was never looked at 
in any other Ight. Search our history from be- 
ginning to end, and you will find that ail this 
doctrine about suirendering it to a few of the 
States is a notion of very mvudein growth. Itis not 
a quarter of a century old, and I think we are be- 
coming wise a little too fast, and that weare taught 
these lessons of wisdom by S:ates then unknown 
and unborn. The men who compose them were 
infants in their mothers’ arms, or brothers aad sons 
of these whom they would now deprive of their in- 
heritance. ‘The oldest of them had not learned to 
read from this Virginia grant was made, who now 
stand here to teach us that the public domain is no 
longer to be regarged as common propeity, held 
for the common use. I prefer to take lessens, on 
such a subject, from those who were themselves in 
the struggle which purchascd them, and formed 
tie compact; of those who knew their rights, and 
were willing to deal equally and justly. Taoey 
knew the grounds on which they proceeded; they 
piepared and exhibited to the world the principles 
they held, and Iam inclined to believe that they 
were at least as patriotic in their views and opi- 
nions as those who stand in a position where local 


interests and State pride have their fall operation 


on the conclusions of the mind. 

But the idea that we are, either by this cession 
or by pre-emption laws, to take away the inhers 
tance of the old States, has coupled with it another 
objectionable featare. The land belongs to all the 
Siates in fee simple. But suppose it did not, and 
that it had been purchased for the benefit of those 
who settle on it without pretence of law, I ask, 
how has it been paid for? You will find, when 
you look into the actual state of facts on that sub 
ject, (I do notrefer to the Indian way of estima- 
ting the value of the land,)—you will find thai- 
reckoning the money paid for Louisiama ane, 
Florida, together with the expenditures wader the 
existing land system, 150 millions of dears have 
been paid out of the Treasury, while bat 108 mil- 
lions have as yet returnedinto it. The lands are 
debtor to the United States—to the old Siates—to 
the amount of forty millions of dollars. And yet 
we must now surrender the whole; we must forget 
the blood which has Leen shed, and all the suffer- 
ings which were endared, to earn this land, and 
give it away to all who choose to come and claim 
it. Is this just? Is it mght? Take as an example 
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the’case cf the State of Arkansas; and I take that 
State only because she furnishes a striking illustra- 
tion of the mature ofthis measure. Lonisiana cost 
us, in the first instance, and in the subsequent ex- 
penses of interest and otherwise, some twenty-three 
or twenty-four millions. Indeed, if the account 
were accurately stated, with the interest, its 
cost would amount to litle if any short of 
thirty millions. This money was paid for the 
territory, without regard tothe public lands already 
bought; and bought, too, at the most precious price 
ever paid in human history. Now, what is the 
state of this purchase? It is said by some that the 
lands in Arkansas—a part of this territory—are in 
value one-fourth part of the whole; but 1 suppose 
that estimate is quite too low. 

(Mr. Sevier. Yes; it should have been one- 
half.] 

It may be so. I care not. Pat it even at one- 
fourth. The people of Massachusetis, New York, 
Delaware, Pennsyivania, and New Jersey, paid 
their full proportion for the whole. Say, for 
Arkansas some seven to ten millions of dollars. 
Whatthen? They have received back, from sales 
of lands in Arkansas, only $3,110,000. And now, 
what do these, our good friends, so very modesty 
tellus? It is true you have not yet got back more 
than three millions of your ten, but you must give 
up the balance to us. I think they might, with- 
out pretence to mach moderation, at least wait 
till all we have paid out is returned to our pockets 
before they ask us to give up (o them the whole 
estate. 

This is a striking fact as to one State, but it ap- 

lies, in all its force, to many other portions of the 

estern States, as well as to the lands of Louis- 
iana. Ihave paid ten millions.for a plantation; 
you go into possession of it; I get three millions of 
my money back, and you then say,give up the 
whole to me. I ask again, is this just? But you 
answer. My pride, my delica‘e sense of honor, 
forbids me to submit to you; | can’t think of it. 1 
ask, I demand, the surrender of the entire estate; 
and if you do not give up to me now, in a very few 
years I shall be strong enough and I will take it from 
you. Is it possible that we can consent to princi- 
ples like these as the principles of a common union 
among independent Siates? I think now I[ 
hope not. 

I have calicd the attention of the Senate to the 
case of lowa, Wiskonsan, and Florida. What is 
Florida—for which we paid five millions of dol- 
lars? Florida, as we all remember, knocked at 
your door buta year ago, pretty unforiunately, 
for admission into the Union. How much have 
you received from Florida? Will any gentleman 
tell me? Yet you are here, by the principles of 
the bill and amendment, to give her ail the land 
within her limits. Ifyou are to give to one State 
or Tertitory, you must give to all. There must 
not be a handsbreadih of difference in the benefits 
yoa conferon the different Territories and States 
of the Confederacy. The large States, perhaps, 
may not feel satisfied to be treated on a level with 
the small ones; but I hope I shall not be thought 
adsurd in maintaining that, as to all favors, the 
States and Territories are to be placed on the same 
level. 1 can know no difference between them. I 
will never consent to weatsome as higher, and 
others as lower. Whatever you grant to one you 
must grant to the others. On the principles in this 
amendment, the old Siates—worthless old bodies, I 
grant, but they wore through the straggle of the 
Revolution—are to lose their rights in the common 
domain, that they may be given away to the young 
Siates since born. Experience often teaches us 
that the young frequently take pride, and are a 
hiutle too apt to tread upon the heels of those who 
go before them. 

I: is perfectly apparent, as it seems to me, that 
this cession proposed by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Catuoun] leads to the results I have 
indicated, as absolutely inevitable, especially when 
connected with your pre-emption principles. You 
authorize citizens, virtuous, useful, and patriotic, 
or otherwise, or aliens, unknown to your Constitu- 
tion and laws, who may readily be collected by 
money and power for dangerous purposes, to go 
upon your territory, and 60,000 of them may de- 
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mand to be placed on an equality with old Virg'- 


nia, and Massachusetts, and Connecticut, and New 
Jersey; and when the demand, which you cannot 
deny, is granted, they must possess the whole land, 
own it in their own right, pay you if they fplease, 
but, whether they do or not, eaforce from you the 
defence of them and their lands, whether they keep 
any part of their bargain or not. My feelings 
rebel against every portion of the scheme. My 
judgment can find no apology for it. It breaks up 
the very foundations of our rights, and disorganizes 
the action of our system of Government. 

I wish I could add the expenditures of the Go- 
vernment for Indian wars, and the portions of 
country for whom they were made. It has been, 
however, for the people of the West—for these 
new States. But, say gentlemen, ought not those 
people to be protected? Unquestionably. When 
did the old States hesitate to furnish men and arms 
at the first note of Western danger? Pressed 
down as those States say they are, let them at least 
remember that not one dollar of the amount has 
ever been expended for the protection of the terri- 
tory of the old Siates. I beg them to remember 
also that, of this amount for Indian wars, New 
Jersey and the other old States have paid their fall 
share. Has there been a hostile Indian on the soil 
of New Jersey?) Was the money expended to save 
her citizens from massacre? No, no; she paid her 
share on the priaciple, that, whenany portion of 
the Union is endangered, millions of stout hearts 
should be prepared to bleed, and twice the num- 
ber of sturdy hands ready to strike in its defence. 
I affiirm that there has not been an hour when 
the rights of our Westera brethern were neglected, 
or a vote which forgot their claims to our sympa- 
thy. Andif money was paid at any time for the 
defences of the old Siates, they were equally for 
the ultimate protection of the new, and paid in 
much greater proportion by the old than the new 
Siates. 

Oa this pointof general defence, the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Linn] would apply the pro- 
ceeds of these lands for the support and increase of 
the Navy, and seems to take merit from the idea 
that this is mostfor our protection. And what in- 
terest have the States on the seaboard in the 
augmentation and maintenance of a Navy, which 
the Western States have not in an equal, if not a 
greater, degree? If I were called upon to say 
what part of the Union is most interested in our 
gallant little Navy, and in making it all that patri- 
ousm can demand that it should be, [ would point 
to the Valley of the Mississippi; every portion of 
which can be reached in ils vital interests by any 
naval power greater thanourown. More interests 
depend onthe outlet of Western commerce at the 
mvuth of the Mississippi than on any, I had almost 
said all, the ports of the Atlantic seaboard. Hence 
the value of your Key West station and perhaps 
other stations which should years ago have been 
fortified and furnished for the protection and re- 
lief of the Navy when engaged in the defence of 
that great western commercial emporigm, the 
outlet of the wealth—the security of the interests 
of the great valley. 

I rejoice in the proposition, because it seems to 
be a waking up to their true interests in the West, 
alter along, long sleep. I remember when, in 
another station, I urged, with a zeal which was re- 
garded as importunate, the increase of the Navy, 
and the protection of every interest on the borders 
or connected with the Gulf of Mexico, I met dm 
eyes ani heavy ears, and had for my reward, often, 
too often, the noes of friends and the scorn and 
sneers of opponents. Times are changing. Our 
Navy may now look to more of justice and encour- 
agement. Our stripes and stars, around which— 
whether in the breeze or the battle—so many affec- 
tions of the pa'riot’s heart cluster, and which, in the 
calm and in the storm, when peace demanded only 
their countenance, or war their power and ven- 
geance, have steadily, and without change of course, 
borne onward the rights, the honor, the glory, 
not of our Jand only, but of liberty and free institu- 
tions—these stripes and these stars have promise of 
goud; let it come, let it come. 

But still, 1 may not, I cannot, adopt this propo- 
sition, The ocean should forever be our battle- 
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ground. Our soil should be untrodden by a 


foeman’s foot. Our Navy, the bulwarks of our de. 
fence which float upon the waves, should look for 
sustenance and power to noone of our separate 
and distinct resources. They have a right to 
demand them all, if all be necessary; and until 
they are so, I cannot agree, deeply as I love them, 
to set apart a particular, separate fund, and espe. 
cially this fund, totheir support. Loeg and ar. 
dently as I have struggled for them, I would not let 
them—no, nor any othergreat and commanding in. 
terest—rest on one, and especially this one, of our 
sources for revenue and expenditure. I would 
not consent to put the maintenance of this arm of 
our defence, or jeopard it, by resting on any one 
interest or resource in the Republic. I would put 
it on the general Treasury; and I would demand 
for it what should cause the stars and stripes, its 
flag, to wave in that conscious independecce of 
which it is the emblem. Why should we devote 
this specific revenue to that object? It was pur- 
chased by the States—by the Revolution accom- 
plished by the States. It was devoted to them for 
their relief: They have paid the debt of the Revo- 
lution almost without its aid, but they have a 
right to bave the balance, the remainder, to restore 
what they have expended, to meet their wants, to 
promote their prosperity. If they choose to sur- 
render it, I cannot aid in that surrender. If 
New Jersey is prepared for it, she ought to find 
some other agent to be her instrument in the 
sacrifice. 

There is another point which I ought to suggest. 
We have bought from the Indians about four hun- 
dred and forty-two millions of acres; we have 
paid about eighty-five millions of dollars for them, 
of which we have got back only about forty-five 
millions. Yet we are to give up whatwe have 
purchased before our expenditure is returned. 
Throughout this whole land scheme, I perceive 
this one leading, one controlling idea. Although, as 
the Representative, of the people of all the States, 
we are still out of pockel; though we have paid 
out enormous sums which have never been re- 
turned to us, yet we are to surrender every acre 
we hold toa few of the States, who have paid 
very little of the whole amount. Twenty-six have 
purchased aa estate; nine, who have paid the 
smallest share, say, give the whole of it to us, on 
our own terms. What right, I ask, have you to 
do any sueh thing? Where is the principle of 
common union in such a demand? 

But we are told that those States have already 
paid enormous sums into the Treasury; and the 
argument is, that the balance should go to them, on 
such terms as may best suit them. How have 
these sums been paid? The lands within their 
limits, belonging not to them, but to the nation, 
have been sold, and the money received has come 
to the nation, as the proceeds of its own property. 
Those States have paid nothing but as purchasers 
—purchasers of lands which have made them rich, 
as their rapidly growing population and comfort 
abundantly prove. Are the sellers, under such 
circumstances, under heavy obligatioas to such 
purchasers for additional acts of liberality? But 
who paid this money? Did the people of the new 
States? They had no people to purchase or pay. 
A part of the inhabitants of the old States, takirg 
their resources from the old States, and making 
purchases, thus became citizens of the new. The 
sums paid into your Treasury were paid by the 
old States—by their citizens—out of their means. 
Those who chose to desert them, to seek new 
homes, and higher prosperity, ought not now to 
turn back to the ancient domicils of their parentage 
and birth, and utter reproaches because they are 
not permitted totake for nothing, or on their own 
terms, all that remains vacant and uncultivated 
of the inheritance ef those they left behind. Look 
over this chamber. I believe you will find some 
sixteen or eighteen Senators who were born in the 
old States, some of them, perhaps, now with 
princely possessions; with an average, at least, of 
wealth beyond those who are here from the sea- 
board. How came they here and thus? They 
left their relations, took their means, sought fame 
and prosperity, and found them in acountry apt to 
furnish such results. But is it quite benevolent 
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or just for them or others, the partakers of a like 
destiny 10 seek to deprive those they left behind, 
of their own blood, and, in a less enviable condi- 
tion, of their share in the common inheritance? 
Let me suppose a case, and use the pronoun I. 
I bave a brother. We inherit arew acres of worn! 
ont land in a narrow State. We have also a 
common property in the West—a property from 
which we derive an income. I choose to remain 
and manage my share of the paternal estate, to let 
the incense still burn on the family altar, and 
meet, as I may, the destiny of the family hearth- 
stone. He chooses to part with his portion—take 
its proceeds, and adventure to our Western pro- 

rty. Hedoes so. And the moment ke arrives 
and pays the required sum, to have a part set off 
to his exclusive use—he tells me thathe has a 


right to my share a'so—that he isa pioneer—that’ 


he has encountered the perils of the wilderness— 
thathe has merits far beyond mine—that I must 
yield to him—and if Ido not, he either has or 
soon will have the strength to take what he claims 
—and he will take that which is mine—mine by 
the sacrifice of Revolutionary blood—mine by the 
dearest price which human nature can pay—mine 
by the compacts and convenants of the Revolu 
tionary hour. He may sueceed—but if he does, 
t is the triamph of unlicensed power over right and 
ustice. 

But I deny the authority in another aspect. 
How do Congress hold these lands? and what is 
your authority over them? We do not own these 
lands. We only represent those who do. We 
are the trustees for their management. Can a 
trustee, at his pleasure, part with the trust fund, 
and put it out of his hands, and either give it or 
confide its management to another? Are we avy 
thing more or less than trustees? Congress, it is 
true, must, under the Constitution, determine on 
disposition of the land; but they do it in their rela- 
tion to a trust fund. Have we any power to part 
with the fund? Where is such power given to us? 
And where, too, is that other principle which is 
involved in the amendment—the power to appoint 
trustees of our own choice, under ourselves? In 
what court of equity, in what court of honor, in 
what heart, can such a doctrine find its sanction? 
You have been appointed a trustee, and, without 
any authority from your principal, you are to hand 
over your trust to another. Such an act would be 
denounced in every courtas a violation both of 
honesty and honor. 

Disputants may debate about terms and expres- 
sions. They may reason about the effects of 
changes from the old Confederation and the old 
Congress, to thenew and existing Government. 
But are we not, by these changes, which have been 
made by those for whem the trust is held, put in the 
place and stead of those who first received the 
trust? Woes not this Government represent, and 
by their will and their command, those in whom 
they first confided? Is it not, witha mere change 
of form and name, the same trustee? Do not all 
the original responsibilities and duties rest upon 
us, in all their force? And can we avoid them, 
without quibbles, unworthy of an advocate, in 
the humblest tribunai? No, Mr. President, we 
stand here, in possession of the trust property, 
bound to execute it—toexecute it faithfully, ac- 
cording to the original purposes to which it was 
d voted. There is not an honest and intelligent 
chancery on earth, which, if it could reach 
us, would not compel us so to discharge our 
duty. 

But it may be asked, how, then, are you to 
divide and distribute that fund? I shall not enter 
at this moment into a discussion of that part of the 
subject: but will remark that the persons among 
whom we propose to divide the inheritance are the 
very persons from whom we have received the 
trust, who own and are competent to decide for 
themselves on their interests. They are compe- 
tent to receive it. They are the owners: we are 
trustees. If they say to us, keep the title, but 
divide the proceeds among us, and we obey their 
mandate, is tree any violation of justice or law 
in such a division? [tis theonly mode by which 
we can effect the just application of a common 
fund. Graduation and pre-emption apply the tund 
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only to afew of the owners—not equally among 
them all. But when you distribute the proceeds 
you can do exact and equal justice to all and to 
every part of the Union. I can see nothing either 
in the law or in the terms of the contract, or the 
principles of justice, which forbids me to adopt 
the measure. So far from it, [think Isee in it 
the only and last hope of those who made the pur- 
chase to receive one dollar of their money. If you 
will not agree to distribute the proceeds, they must 
buy their account to lose the whole. What hope 
can New Jersey, or Connecticut, or Rhode Island 
entertain of receiving any return for the millions 
they have paid, and all the labor they have be- 
stowed to earn this rich inheritance? None; none. 
And if you go on with your pre-emption bills, and 
your graduation bi'ls,and your cession bills, till 
you have parted with the last acre out of your pos- 
session, then will have been accomplished before 
the civilized world a grard exhibition of the 
justice of Republican communities. After the 
country has united in an arduous and agonizing 
struggle for national independence, and poured out 
its blood like water, and secured for those to come 
after them a rich inheritance of free principles and 
social happiness, one of the great prizes which they 
won is seized and ravished from the possession of 
those who gained it, and who suffered forit. Is 
this your Republican justice? 

But we are told that this domain is a subject cf 
constant difficulty in the transactions of our publ ¢ 
business—that it is a prize to be fought for—a 
stake for which political gamblers will always be 
contending—and that, if we would have any 
peace, it must be removed from our control. That 
these lands will always be held out as a bribe by 
the ambitious wherewith to obtain power; that we 
do not possess sufficient firmness and virtue to re- 
sist; and that such a bid will be made for votes, 
through the promise of this vast territory, as must 
disturb all the future regular action of the Govern- 
ment. Ii may be so. Bat I think that, if there 
have been bids made, the bid of the Senator from 
South Carolina (Mr. C.] far outstrips the whole of 
them—and I hope no future dealer in the commo- 
dity will be able to equal him. But is itso? That 
Congress cannot perform its regular legislative duty 
on account of the immense priz2 which the. public 
domain holds out to ambitious men and to parties 
within its Halls? I am reluctant to believe it. Bat 
if it be true, by whom is the bribe offered? and on 
whom does it act? It must be offered by the new 
States, or by those who court their favor. They 
have the lands within their limits. Their politicians 
can make bids, but those from the old States can- 
notso well do it, without the desperate hazards 
which ambition is, sometimes, mad enough to en- 
counter. 

When I hear gentlemen say that there is a politi- 
cal game to be played by means of the public 
lands, what am I to understand but that the new 
States hold a great prize, and that they can offer it 
to unchastened ambition, if it gratify their wishes. 
A political game? Where? Where does it ope- 
rate? Not, surely, on the great mass of the people 
of thiscountry. I do not believe the public lands, 
if they were worth ten tumes as much, could bribe 
the American people to give their suffrages in any 
quarter which their judgments and their hearts do 
notapprove. One thing I know, that no aspirant 
for power or place can purchase the votes of New 
Jersey at any such price. How it may be with 
others, I can only judge by what I see of the virtue 
and consistency of those who represent them—and 
by their conduct. 

In connection with this idea of our corruptibility, 
by means of the public lands, it occursto me that 
another suggestion is worthy of some notice. It 
comes, however, from a different quar er, and is 
subject to another construction. It is this, that our 
political affairs have been matter of stock specula- 
tion on the Exchange of London. The inference 
—if any inference is intended to be drawn—must 
be, that London stockjobbers and London capita- 
lists have some connection with the party opposed 
to the existing Administration, and have had some 
influence in the recent election, and must have 
some in its future results and effects. And the Ad- 
ministration—the Executive—by its acknewledged 
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organ, announces such to be their true opinion; an 


organ on which it seems more to rely than on any 
and all other means and instruments of defence— 
pride themselves as these means and instruments 
may. Now, to me, this is a marvellous idea; suit- 
ed, indeed, to the sense of right and wrong of any 
editor, sold, soul and body, to his party; but reck- 
less of every consequence save one—success. But, 
when offered on this floor, it should be sustained by 
evidence, which might at least afford an apology 
for asserting a fact which, if true, inflicts unending 
degradation upon our country. So far as relates 
to the late election, I have said that I could not, 
here, and on this occasion, discuss it. I have 
proved that, at other times and other places, I was 
not slow, however inexpert, to seize and wield the 
weapons of political strife. But other matters 
claim our attention—far higher, both to my own 
State and the Union, than the temporary possession 
of Executive power, or the triumphs of the hour 
to a party? Butthecharacter of the couniry, the 
virtue and integrity of our widespread people, re- 
quire that suggestions, coming with the pomp of 
authority and the confidence of influence, and 
which must, however they may be intended, affect 
the future action of the nation, should demand at 
least an inquiry as to the foundation on which they 
rest. 

I ask them for the evidence. Whatis 1? So 
far as yet developed, a banking-house in London 
has written a letter, and articles in newspapers and 
reviews, and perhaps some books, have been put- 
lished in London. When, and in what case, has 
it been established that this was the proper evidence 
by which to try the character of our parties, or the 
character and motives of oar people? Since when 
have opinions, emanating from that source, been 
so much in favor as to be considered conclusive on 
such a point? Sir, we are changing rapidly; banks 
and banking-houses abroad are now regarded as 
good guides in estimating the character of our par- 
ties and people. 

But who is this bankin7-house? Woat opinions 
have they expressed? What gives to their opi- 
nions such weight? How were they induced to say 
any thing on sucha subject? I understand them 
to be an ordinary banking house in London, (Hu'h 
and Co.)—dealers in stecks and money—one of the 
firm being for the time a director in the Bank of 
England. They have no peculiar knowledge of 
us, hor connection with us; nor capacity to judge of 
us or of our interests, characters, or motives. I do 
not know that they have the slightest connection in 
feeling or interest with the Whig party—though it 
would seem that they have with a portion, and that 
not an unimportant one, of the supporters of the 
present Administrotion. What induced them to 
give an opinion? The State of Missouri chose to 
issue certain stock, or obligations, which rested 
upon the responsibility of the State, and by which 
money was to be raised to be used in the State. 
She chose to send, or permit to be sent, some of this 
stock—this State security—to London to pass it off 
and get the money which was needed. Her agent, 
I presume, sought the company, and not the com- 
pany him, and the company was induced to ma- 
nage the securiiies for the State, and sell them or 
otherwise procure the money. In all this what had 
the Whig party or the majority of the people to do? 
They surely did not control Missouri while the 
Senator was so commanding in his influence. 
They did not send the securities to London. They 
did not select the agent there. And if that agent, 
the agent of an Administration State, and Adminis- 
tration interests, has expressed opinions, it does 
not seem to accord very well with fairness and 
justice to bind us or the people of the country by 
them. It weuld be as fair and as just to receive as 
binding the allegations and opinions of the repre- 
sentative of that State, ber Senator here, as conclu- 
sive. I should hardly be willing to place the evi- 
dence of the agent in London above that of the se 
lected representative of the State in Washington. 
The latter holds a far more commanding position. 
But what opinion do Huth’and Co. express that 
its evidence is to be so controlling? It seems to 
me, in substance, to be nothing more than this: 
that State securities, and those of Missouri among 
them, cannot be sold in the present conditjon of 
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things; and that those who wish to invest their 
money in them are not willing to do so because 


- they are fearful of the opinions, and principles, 


and conduct which prevail, and which are to be 
anticipated from the pariy in power in this country; 
but that they would be somewhat relieved, and 
more willing to buy, if the Opposition should suc- 
ceed. Now, if this opinion be ever so absurd and 
monstrous, I beg that we may not be saddled 
with it; that, if rebuke is to be given, it be ap- 
plied by that State to this unworthy agent, and 
that he be taught by his principles more justice and 
good sense and courtesy towards them. It may be 
a difficult task for him to alter his convictions. 
He buys and sells, not for himself, but for 
those who desire to make sure and permament 
investments. He does not buy to hold, buat for 
sale to others. The Londen brokers and banking- 
houses are but the agencies through which the re- 
tired and quiet holder of money mikes his invest- 
ments. And if he will not buy, they cannot sell. 
And could he or they buy with safety?’ Was there 
not justice in the opinion expressed? proper 
grounds on which any man would hesitate to 
hazard his property. Have not the General Go- 
vernment and Administration States said and done 
enough to make a prudent man pause? Recollect 
the course of one State, and her want of punctu- 
ality in paying the interest; the avowed principles 
of the Executive of another State; the doctrines 
promulga‘ed in so many quarters of influence; and, 
worse if possible than all, the volunteer, unneces- 
sary resolutions of this body about assuming State 
debts. If you had money to lend, would you lend 
it those who avowed such principles? Would you 
not prefer to lend it to those who entertained dif- 
ferent principles, and acknowledged the unchang- 
ing obligation of their bonds, in whosever hands 
they might be founa? 

But enough of this. I ought not to reason on 
such a question on the floor of this body. Before 
the representatives of what are proudly called so- 
vereign States, shall it be said or insinuated, with- 
oat rebuke, that the people of those Siates have 
been influenced in their highest act of sovereignty 
by the exchange of London?’ Is there money 
enough in London and Paris, in Holland, or the 
combined wealth of Europe, to bribe the voters 
who decided the recent clection—to govern their 
suffrages, when great princip'es of Government 
and civil liberty are to be discussed and decided? 
Then have I miscalculated the virtue of my coun- 
trymen. 

Bat if the gold of British bankers did operate 
with such a deadly and resistless power, it must 
have been somewhere, and can be pointed out. I 
ask where? In what Siate of the Union? Was it 
in Indiana? or Ohio? or Delaware? or Vermont? or 
Massachusetts? or Connecticut? or Rhode Island? 
or Georgia? or New Jersey? or was it in Missouri? 
or which of the States was brought to its vote by 
influence from the London Exchange? Let us 
have some specification. And if no single S ate 
be named, then I put it to Senators, and ask them, 
one by one, to say whether it was their State that 
was “bought up by foreign capitalists? Was it in 
your State? or yours? or yours? No; no stock- 
jobbing combinations could ever accomplish a po- 
litical revolution such as has changed the face of 
this entire land. Ihave no belief in any such de- 
grading of persons or my country. I plant my- 
self upon the intelligence, the honor, the virtue, of 
the American people, and I believe them far above 
the reach of any such influences. 

I do noi believe the proposed scheme as to the 
iands will operate at all to remove from our deli- 
berations here the struggle of party opinions. If 
things bave reached that point, or if we are servile 
and money bought, we had better at once, give up 
the Republic to the spoiler. It is not worth s1ug- 
gling for, if it had become already so corrupt as 
such arguments assume. Let each Senator apply 
them to his own State, and is he think them me. 
rited, let him be content. But as applied to me 
and to mine, I repel them with indignation. 

I have now concluded what I have to say in re- 
gard to the amendment of the Senator from South 
Carolina. 

The amendment proposed by the honorable Se- 
naior from Kentucky (Mr. Critrenpgen] comes 


next. [have already expressed some of my opi- 
nions in regard to that. But I now repeat the ex- 
pression of my hearty concurrence in a part of his 
amendment. I have said thail might be induced 
to go both for pre-emption and graduation, pro- 
vided they are connected with distribution, but I 
must have distribution; and even then the gradua- 
tion and the pre-emption must be carefully guarded. 
I am not satisfied with his proposition in this re- 
spect. It gives too much land. If the pre-emp- 


tion be, indeed, intended for the poor man, balf 


the amount he proposes to allow is amply sufficient. 
I go on the presumption that the fact in this respect 
is as itis presumed to be by the law. Nor am I 
satisfied with a limitation of the pre emptive right 
to persons not worth a thousand dollars. I am 
willing that the poor man should pessess a roof and 
a hearths'one that he may call his own, especially 
such as have had to strargle with adversity, but I 
go on the ground that there should be no distine- 
tion as to property in any of our legislation. It 
should be the act of the man, and not his property, 
that should form the ground of distinction. Give 
a privilege tc-lay because a citizen is not worth 
one thousand, and tc-morrow you may and 
will make it ten, and the next day twenty— 
or you may, which is more probable, reverse it, and 
deny a privilege because he is too poor. Equal 
laws—equal privileges under the laws, and equal 
riguts, for rich and poor—for poverty and wealth 
—even for profligate idleness and thriving industry 
—are the principles of our system—the theory of 
our institutions—the broad and immoveable basis 
of the religion we profess and the liberiy we would 
cultivate. £ am not willing to depart from it for 
any temporary expediency—or any ingenious 
theory. If it be right to give the settleron the 
public lands a preference in the purchase, let him 
have it without counting the number of dollars in 
his pocket—witheut telling him your poverty jus- 
tifies your nation’s chatiy, or is the reason of your 
nation’s justice. Temptnot your citizens to make 
pretence of poverty that they may acquire, by gift, 
either privileges or wealth. Itis not a fit principle 
to guide our legislation. And yet, Mr. President, 
I must vote for this amendment of my friend (Mr. 
CriTTENDEN) from Kentucky, because his proposi- 
tion contains two objecis: the distribution of the 
proceeds among the Siates and thi» modified pre- 
emption—and, by the rules of the Senate, I cannot 
have trem divided. I will take both, for the pre- 
sent, in preference to the bill of the committee, or 
the amendment of the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, [Mr. Catnoun,] and will endeavor, in the 
final action, to separate them, and establish what 
better suits my views on this point. 

Having submitted my views ef the amendments, 
I have reached the bill of the commitiee, and in 
what I have to offer in regard to it, I hope to be 
brief. Its particular provisions have already been 
examined by several Senators, and itis therefore 
the less necessary that I should dwell upon them. 
I could not make them more clear than they were 
made by the Senator from Connecticut on my left, 
{Mr. Huntineton,}] whose argument I hold to be 
unanswerable. I yield to it my assent, and need 
not, and shall not, attempt to repeat it. 

To the simple principle of pre-emption, as such, 
and connected with no trespass on the rights of the 
country, I have no great objection. I can, at least, 
content myself to submit to it if it be properly re- 
gulated. But here isa bill, calling itself a pre- 
emption bill, which holds out a thousand millions 
of acres of Jand as a lure to tempt ali people on the 
face of this wide world to come and seize it. It is 
a bill without limit in point of time, and almost as 
illimitable in point of territory—wholly without re- 
striction es to color, race, or country. The Afri- 
can, the Indian, the Hindoo, the Austrian, the Ros- 
sian, the Spaniard, the Frenchman, the Eoglish- 
man, all are alike invited to come and take a portion 
of our soil and at once become American citizens, 
and receive a title to land which can never be re- 
called. Nay, we are 80 anxious to give away 
these lands that we offer them to infants of the 
age of eighteen, who cannot make a contract, under 
our laws, but whom we propose to free from the 
iron contro! of parental authority. When we pur- 
chased the largest portion of this same territory, 
and were bound by solemn treaty, our supreme 


law, to recognise and protect the rights of the in. 
habitants, we refused all claims to titles unless the 


‘claimant was, when the right was acquired, the 


head of a family or twenty one years of age.3 
Laws, 652. Our liberality grows apace, in our 
zeal for pre-emptions—our justice is not so rapid in 
its motions. Weare quite ready to admit for the 
whole race of man what wedenied to those in 
whose favor the obligations of right and mercy 
were presented. Who makes this grant? Who 
issues this irrevocable proclamation? The Govern- 
ment. I would suggest to you, sir, if it be not, at 
least, a plausible idea, that, when the Government 
thas grants land to an individual, and he takes 
possession of it, the very act does not make him a 
citizen, and no subsequent escheat can interrupt his 
possession. But I donot stop to discass this point, 
This bill is in violation cf all the principles of all 
ihe laws in regard to the public lands which this 
Government has ever passed. In 1807, when the 
“great apostle of Democracy,” who is quoted by 
some gentlemen much as the ancients quoted the 
responses of their oracles, was in the Presidential 
chair, a bill was passed directing the Executive to 
carry the laws for the protection of the lands of the 
Indian and national domain into effec!; and, if the 
setilers refused to submit, to use the force of the 
Government inremoving them. Oa what princi- 
ple of that act is the present bill founded? I know 
that it was imputed to that apostolic Chief Magis- 
trate, ashe has been irreverently called, that when 
he urged the passage and gave his assent to the 
law, he had his eye on the Batture at New Orleans, 
and wished a pretext for removing the claimant; 
but that I ¢id not believe. I was one of his ad- 
mirers, and was satisfied that the law origi- 
natedin a conviclion, on the part of Congress, and 
on his part, also, that the public domain of the Uni- 
ted States was not to be trampled upon and plunder- 
ed. Subsequently and under peculiar circamstan- 
ces, the inhabitants of Lower Louisiana, and also 
of Kahokia, Kaskaskia, and one or two other set- 
tlements, were granted pre-emption rights to the 
lands they held. On what grounds? Those in 
Lower Louisiana had taken possession of their 
lands in virtue of grants and public documenis 
from the Government which had ruled them; but, 
owing to some detec s of title, they were unable to 
enforce their right. The country passed into our 
hands, and became subject to our Government. 
These peop'e were not pre-emptioners in any sense 
now given to the term. They had not rushed upon 
their lands without pretence or color of title. They 
settled in good faith, thinking they had a valid title 
to the lands they oceupy. So in relation to the 
Kaskaskia settlers. They were the subjects of a 
foreign Government, and had b-en upon their lands 
for a long course of years. They had improved 
their possessions, and accumulated around them 
the comforts of life, and the Government resolved 
that it would not disturb them. This was just and 
right; bat these people had not gone upon land in 
violation of law, and taken possession of it by 
building a log cabin, or planting a potato patch. 
All our other pre-emption laws were influenced by 
considerations which operate on the jadgment and 
justice of a Government. In all your laws, yeu 
have said that, up toa given day, and under cer- 
tain specified circumstances, settlers who had pos- 
sessed themselves of your land should be protected, 
and hold at the prices for which you were willing 
to sell it. But what do you say here? Come one, 
come all. Come from the four corners of the earth 
and with the four winds of heaven, settle on our 
public domain, and take a quarter section of land 
to the reward of your merit. But this is not all. 
If eight or ten seize, together, upon one quarter 
section, they may spread themselves over all the © 
adjoining land, till they have each got a quarter 
section. You send forth a proclamation to the 
houseless, the homeless, the unprincipled of the 
world, and throw open to them ail the public land 
of all the States of this Union. While I x 
thus, I must not be considered, and will not t 
to be represented, as saying harsh and unkind things 
of those who are called pre-emptioners. I have 
burdens enough to bear, without this addition of 
false and groundless accusations. I admit these 
settlers to be as upright, correct, and virtuous, in 
regard to other matters, as their fellow:citizens, 
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though I do not think them right in thus seizing the 

roperty of others. I am ready to concede to them 

ual merit with others, save in this—they have, 
heretofore, violated the laws of their country, and 
you now offer to bribe all the inhabitants of the 
globe to imitate them. But while I will do them 
the amplest justice, I cannot consent to sit here 
and hear it said that they are men of more perse- 
verance, industry, enterprise, virtue, and patriotism 
than those whom they have lefi behind them in the 
old States, or that the negro of Africa, the lazaroni 
of Naples, and the serf of Russia, have such me- 
rits, and may be rewarded at ourexpense. I am 
not willing to hear these perpetual contrasts be- 
tween the people of the old and the new Siates. It 
js constantly rung in our ears that pre-emptiosers 
are men of great intelligence and enterprise—quite 
the guardians of the country. Indeed! Where 
did whey get their intelligence? And if of more 
vittue, where did they acqaire it? Of more devo- 
ttion to their country—on what theatre did they 
Jearo this extra ultra patriotism? ‘That they un- 
derstand the principles of civil liberty better— 
where did they get their knowledge? Who are 
they? They are either foreigners, coming here 
from lands of despotism, or they are descendants 
of the men of the Revolution. If they come from 
abroad, why shall I admit their superiority over 
men born amidst the blessings, and imbued from 
their cradies with the love, of civil liberty? I ad- 
mit no such thiog. But if they are the descendants 
of the men of the Revolution, how came they by 
sich exclusive and peculiar virtue? No; when I 
admit their equality with others, I admit every thing 
which can be justly demanded. Above al!, I am 
not prepared to acknowledge that these settlers, 
either past or future, are men of such pre-eminent 
excellence that I am bound to submit to a wrong 
perpetrated on me and mine in order to reward 
them. I do not admire sech contrasts. What 
right have the people of Illinois over the people of 
Delaware’or New Jersey which authorizes us to say 
to them, You bave so much merit, that we will 
take the properiy of the people of those States and 
give it to you? [hold it better and more just to act 
upon the principle that the people of the several 
States stand all on one common platform, and 
~ provisions which shall apply equally to them 

l. 

Toaere is another idea which has been advanced 
here, to which I can never yield assent. It is, that 
we are, now, at that pointia the history of these 
lands where we enjoy, for the last time, the oppor- 
tunity of acting on them freed from c)mpulsion; 
and if they are not now ceded, they will very soon 
be seized. I have said that this was not an argu- 
ment properly addressed to the judgment: but what 
kind of argument is it to the feelings of an equal 
and an honorable man? To equal sovereign States? 
Gentlemen say, in substance, “We shall soon pos- 
sess the balance of power in the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, and then we can vote you down, and, then, 
we will have the land with your consent or with- 
out it.” If this were true, what sort of argument 
is it to address to me, as an independent Senator, 
standing here in the discharge of my duty to my 
State? Ido not believe it to be true. Iam not at 
all alarmed by the threat. In the first place, they 
will not have the balance of puwer inthe valley 
of the Mississippi, but, if they should, they will 
find, on this point, a divided empire. I do not ad- 
mit that, because they may have a majority of 
pnumbers, therefore political power must be on that 
side of the mountains. There are many other 
things which go to make up political power besides 
mere members. And among them, for I cannot 
pause for a full enumeration, are there not the ad- 
vantages and influence of commerce and the means 
of protecting that commerce? The connection and 
ready intercourse with other nations who control 
the interests of the civilized world? Fifty millions 
of freemen may live and prosper in the great val- 
ley between the Alleghany and Rocky Mountains; 
but if they do, they will not form an exclusive 
Chinese Empire, but will seek avenues to and con- 
nection with those who can unite with them in pro- 

oting their interests. Have not the fastnesses of 

eir barrier mountains been already broken open, 
their ravines made streams for transportation, their 
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frosty summits iron passways for the farmer, the 
miner, the manofacturer to traverse with the pro- 
ducts of his labor to the maris where that labor 
may best find i's recompense? They will not rely 
on the mouth of the Mississippi alone, but on every 
bay, stream, and harbor of the Atlantic coast. 

In my opinion, if this Union lasts, no man will! 
ever see the centre of power a hundred miles west 
of Pitsburg. I say to these aspiring States, you 
cannot get the political power of this country. But, 
if you do, itis an unfounded idea that ali the feel- 
ings of the people of the valley of the Mississippi 
must be tributary to such notions in regard to the 
public lands. Where is Ohio now? Where will 
indiana shortly be, when there comes to be a new 
State beyond Missoun? Even now, Indiana, by 
her Legisiature and her Senators, refuses to accept 
your bribe of the public lands. And thus you will 
go on and find that as fast as new empires rise in 
the extreme West, just so rapidly will other States, 
now new, be passing over into the condition and 
acquiring the interests and feelings of old States. 
Your threats about seizing the public lands, be- 
cause you will have the balance of power, if ad- 
dressed to me as a persuasion to cede them to you 
now, I value as nothing. I do not believe that 
your power to get possession of those lands will 
ever be greater than it is at this moment. Hour by 
hour, as Missouri, Arkansas, and Michigan, and 
Wiskonsan, and !owa become settled, so aiso, hour 
by hour, will other States wheel into line, and stand 
with us on the great question of the public domain. 

When I hear genilemen proclaiming to us, in 
threatening tones, that this question must be settled, 
that they will soon get the power, and then they 
will do, not what they suppose to be wrong, but 
what I do, it gives me no alarm. Do they remind 
me that Wiskonsan will soon be a State, and will 
add weight to their side of the balance? I look at 
Ohio, and remember that she is at our end or the 
beam. Do they threaten me with Iowa? I look at 
Indiana. Do they point to the Far West? I point 
them to the whole slope on this side the Mississip- 
pi. At every hour they must lose more than they 
gain. 1am therefore unconcerned on this point of 
force. But suppose they were able to put their 
threats in execution, I hold the right of the old 
States to the public lands to be unquestioned and 
unquestionable; and if asked to surrender that 
whole domain, I say “Come and take it.” If I 
must surrender it, I had rather surrender it te the 
pressure of your power, than tamely give it up un- 
der alarm at your threats, 

I have but a word to Say as to the idea that this 
Government does not possess the power to enforce 
its own laws, to protect its own property, to perform 
its duty as trustee. It may be so; but is it wise 
to prociaim, ia the ears of a listening world, that 
our boasted institutions, and this our American 
Union, rest on such principles that we are incapa- 
ble of protecting our own admitted property? I 
know, indeed, too well, that a spirit of resistance to 
law has risep, within a few years, far beyond the 
point it had ever attained. The historian, if faith- 
ful, will trace it to the last twelve years of our an- 
nals. I know that there are men who are for tak- 
ing all power and judgment into their own hands, 
and who supposed that, under the influence of pas- 
sion and interest, they can decide better and mote 
wisely than our judicial tribunals, and have 
higher authority than the laws of the land. Bat I 
trust the hour has not yet come for announcing 
that, in America, the Government and: the laws 
are not strong enough to enforce the rights of the 
nation against individuals. I hope itis notso. I 
would ask Senators from those States, and I wish 
them to answer the question, notto me, but to 
themselves, would you prevent our own cilizens 
from goimg tosetileon such portions of this land 
as now belong to your States? Are your State Go- 
vernments so weak, so broken down, that they ean- 
not prevent this? Where your States have had 
large tracts given them, for works of internal im- 
provement, or for other objects, do you protect 
your own land, ordo you not? And if you do, is it 
right to come here and say to us “We, the State 
Governments, are abondantiy strong to protect our 
lands, but you, the Government of the Union, are 
utterly powerless to protect yours?” It is demand- 




























































ed of us that we shall pass pre-emption Jaws as an 
act of justice to the pew States. These States hold 
large tracts of land, which are their own; will their 
Senators be good enough to show me the pre-emp- 
tions laws they Rave passed? Or do they think it 
is well enough to urge this policy upon us, while 
they repudiate it themselves? How much stronger 
would their argument be, if they could say, “This 
thing is right in principle, and you see we practise 
it in our own case?” Butis it so? Ifa pre-emp) 
tion law which is to affect my land isa good 
thing, why would it not be as good if it affected 
theirs? 

I have ene more objection to urge. I feei strong 
repugnance to thatfeature which calls men of all 
nations to come and take a partof our public do- 
main. The iavitation istoo broad. No matter 
whatclime aman may inhabit; no mater what 
hue a Southern sun may have burnt upon his fea- 
tures, if he is in the form of man, he is invited. 
And it is now claimed for the States that they may 
make him acitizen at what time and on what 
terms they please. I have not read in the history 
of our Revolutionary struggle, in the Articles of the 
Confederation, or in the Federal Constitution, any 
thing which holds out to foreigners a bribe to come, 
nor justifies the Siates in making them our fellow. 
citizens at their pleasure. These doctrines are 
new, but they fiteach other, and united, lead to 
consequences which demand that we pause and 
refl ci. Why hold out such offers? Do we need an 
army of foreigners to come among us because we'are 
incapable of managing our own offairs? or because 
they are men of better political and moral princi- 
ples? or that they may protect us? I repeat here 
what I said as to pre-emptioners. I will not be 
thrown into the position of one who is an opponent 
of foreigners. None of the miserable siang on 
that subject cin apply to any portion of my life. 
The question here is not as tothe terms on which 
we shall admit them, but as to the wisdom of thus 
inviting them, and to the power to admit them as 
citizens. [tis not whether they shall pass through 
a probation of five years or of ten years, or whe- 
ther a simple oath of allegiance alone sball place 
them in the possession of the privileges and under 
the obligations of citizenship. But who has a right 
to say what the terms of admission shal| be? You 
invite them to take your land in Illinois; can Illi- 
nois, aS soon as they get possession, say they shall 
have the right of suffrage—be citizens of that 
State,and thus, by force ot the Constitution, enti- 
iled to all the privileges of citizens in another 
State? A Swede, or an African, who was never a 
slave in this country or elsewhere, who has been 
freed, accepts your invitation—takes your offered 
quarter secition—can that State make him a citizen 
of the Union? Is this power of creating the citizen 
lodged im the States or in the Union? 

The question is not answered or affected by an 
amendment which was offered to that bill, that if 
the foreigner declared under oath his intention to 
make the land his home, he might be a pre-emp- 
tioner. It respects not the mere oath of intention or 
allegiance. It rises higher. Can the States make 
a citizen of the Union? It was not so when we 
were colonies. Then the power was in the British 
Crown, ‘The Parliament might say who should be 
admitied to citizenship in England; but even Par- 
liament itself could not declare that a Frenchman 
should be a citizen of one of the British colonies. 
The Crown was then the depository of that power. 
And let me remark that there are few, if any, of 
the great principles of American liberty which are 
not ultimately founded on the prerogative of the 
British Crown, as in oo to the powers of 
the British Parliament. e Kiog prescribed to us 
who should be admitted as our fellow-colonis's. 
We gave up thet power to the Confederation. Be- 
fore that, each State was independent of every 
other in this respect. But the Confederation was 
to contro! the exercise of this power, lest one colony 
or State should, by admitting whom it pleased, be 
able virtually to say to another colony or State who 
should be its citizens. The power given in the Con- 
federation over the subject of naturalization, was 
intended to reconcile the conflicting action of the 
States. Some received citizens in one way, others 
in another, The power conferred on the Confede- 
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ration may be foundin 1 Laws, 14, article 4. The 
reasons for giving it and the difficuliies which 
arose under i!, are explained by Mr. Madison in 
The Federalist. [ need not detain the Senate by 
reading them. 

Toen came the Federal Constitution which cre- 
ated the Union; and what does it teach? lis first 
words are, ‘*We the people of the United States.” 
Who were they? They were the citizens of the 
United States. The honorable Senator from Svuth 
Carolioa said he would like to hear a definition of 
whata citizen is. I have no skill at definitions, 
but I think I can describe who are and who are not 
citizens. At the time the Constitution was adopt- 
ed, the people of the States formed it. The mere 
holding of !and did not constitute a man a citizen, 
or one of the people of the States. A State may, 
if she pleases, aliow an alien to take land, and hold 
and transmit it by ber laws, and yet he may not 
be a citizen of the State or of the United Siaies. 
We must go beyond that. The moment you allow 
a man the power to vote, the moment you give him 
power to vole ia ike polilical government, you 
make him a citizen—one of the people. We need 
not go back to Rome on this mater, The man 
who possesses political power, united to the com- 
mon rights of person and property, is your citizen. 
He must owe his allegiance here, be subject to all 
duties, possess all rights, or he cannot be a citizen 
with us. The language, ‘‘We the people of the 
United States,” meant such, and none others. They 
formed their Government for themselyes—not for 
Englishmen or Frenchmen—but for themselves 
alone, and such as they chose to admit, upon terms 
which they should, in their joint capacity, pre- 
scribe. The power to prescribe these they could 
not leave to the States. Would you have Mary- 
lami say to New Jersey, you shall receive this man 
because I bave made him a citizen? There was, 
therefore, a necessity of some common rule, and 
the authority to prescribe it mast be placed some- 
where, and it could be placed nowhere but in the 
common councils; and accordingly the Constitution 
declared that Congress should have the power ‘‘to 
ertablish a uniform rale of naturalization.” Could 
it be uniform, and yet leave the power to the States? 
Naturalization is the investing of an alien with the 
rights and privileges of one who is native born. 
Taat is the whole idea. When, therefore, the Con- 
stitution says that Congress shall have power to 
establish a uniform rule of naturalization, it means 
this, and this only: Congress shall prescribe the 
terms on which a foreigner, an alien, shall be ad- 
mitied to the rights of a native—be one of “We 
ithe people.” Can there be a uniform rule unless 
it is prescribed by some common central power, 
and by thatalone? There obviously cannot. The 
very object to be attained requires that the power 
should be vested exclusively in one body, in the Fe- 
deral Government. 

I hold, therefore, the Constitution of Lilinois and se 

much of the Constitution of Michigan as undertakes 
io admit foreigners to citizenship to be null and void 
—a violation of the compact. We entered into the 
Union on certain terms and conditions relative to 
representation, taxation, and other matiers. It 
was necessary for us to say who should be admit- 
ied ascopartners. But if an individual Siate may 
say this, the relative position of the States is 
changed—the conditions at once broken and de- 
stroyed. Illinois admits, we will suppose, 10,000 
persons to vote who are aliens, not naturalized, 
whom she has not had the consent of other States 
to admit—what is the effectupon New Jereey? It 
is this: that foreigners, strangers probably to our 
principles of guvernment, our habits, our interests, 
to our very language, May outweigh and overcome 
the citizens of New Jersey in the choice of a Chief 
Magistrate, and in all the management of all our 
public affairs. Is thisfaw? Ist right? This doc- 
rine puts itin the power of certain States so to 
arrange as that foreiguers shall send enovgh to 
make up the majority of Representatives on the 
floor of the other House, and may decide the choice 
of President. The States, it is said, are too wise 
and just, aud wiil not do this. Ido not say they 
will; but 1 would ratber stand by the Union, and 
irast the principles of the Constitation than them. 
We agreed that there should be a uniform rule o 
naturalizaion—a gniform rate in New Jersey an 
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in Michigan, in Delaware and in Illinois, Bat is 
the rule now uniform? No. And if the other 
States should proceed afier the example set by Il- 
linois and Michigan, we sha!l soon have as many 
rules as there are States. I am not willing that 
such an unconstitutional and pernicious doctrine 
shall pass without giving itmy condemnation. I 
insist that it isa violation of the Constitution. 
Read the powers granted in that instrument to Con- 
gress, and see if, where similar language is used, 
the power is not always exclusive. Tis point has 
been brought before the Sapreme Court, and there 
was no dissentient voice in regard toit. I dread 
the consequences of this doctrine, more especially 
when I see such a bill as this, tempting aliens to 
come, giving them our lands, that the States may 
make them citizens. I am not willing that the 
members of the House of Representatives shall re- 
present aliens, for in process of time aliens may 
come to be a majority,and may choose my Chief 
Magistrate. This law may make them so nu- 
merous in Wiskonsan and lowa as to con- 
trol your native vote, and make laws for your 
States. I will not leave it to one State to say that 
they shall be permitted thus to control the general 
interests of all the States. Whom may notsome 
of the States make citizens? Cast your eyes in 
certain directions, and you can readily see what 
might be done. And recollect that the moment a 
State has pronounced a man a citizen, the shield of 
the Constitution is placed over bim for his protec- 
tion, and he must be protected as a citizen, every 
where: in alt the Sates. I entreat gentlemen to 
pause before they establish this doctrine. For my- 
self, I willnot hold out inducements either to our 
own cit\zens or to aliens to come and take posses- 
sion of our public lands. It is a proposition ob- 
noxious to the laws and to the Constitution, and to 
all the fundamental principles of our Government 
and Wnion, and I must resist it. Iam willing fo- 
reigners shall come and enjoy all the privileges 
which I do—I am willing to have them as neigh- 
bors and as friends, and let them stand by our side 
in battle—but they must cease to be aliens first. 
My doctrine in regard to these lands is simple— 
neither clothed in mystery nor connected with party 
We have a great inheritance for us, our 
children, and our children’s children. We ought 
to preserve it, not give itaway or waste it. The 
hasty disposition of itis not demanded by our con- 
dition, Our population and our strength will not 
grow in proportion to our haste to part withit. We 
should have had our sixteen millions ef citizens, if 
Wiskonsan and Iowa had not been thrown open to 
intrusion. We should not have had a population 
so nearthe Rocky mountains and the Pacific, but 
we should bave had less cause for the expenditure 
of money, and more vigor to resist a foe. Let us 
remember amaxim of wisdom—festina lente—and 
not throw over a region which we cannot com- 
mand, a population which we cannot, without dis- 
tress and difficulty, protect. Let us give to enter- 
prise and to the pioneer all that enterprise and the 
pioneer may reasonably require, but let us reserve 
something for the citizens of the old States, who, 
when ropulation crowds, may there seek compe- 
tency andahome. The seaboard S:ates are thick- 
ening in the future years—and years with nations 
are but as days to individuals—they will be 
crowded, dense, requiring an outlet, like the com- 
pact regions of Europe. Let it be found West— 
far West—but still within the boundar.es of a com- 
mon empire of fice institutions. Use these lands 
liberally, not wantonly—preserve, do not rquander 
them. Let the citizen of the old. States, who 
bought them, look to them as the heritage of his 
children. Thus used, they wiJl strengthen the 
Union, and last while centuries of liberty roll by. 


REMARKS OF MR. HUNT, 


OF NEW YORK, 

In the House of Representatives, February 22, 1841— 
In Committee of the Whole on the siate of the 
Union, on the Givil and Diplomatic Appropriation 
Bull, in reference to the proposition submitied by 
him on the 18th of that month. 

Mr. HUNT said that gentlemen having made 

a motion whieh overrode the one submitted by him 

on Thursday last, defined their positiuns and dis- 
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cussed, at length, matters and things in general 
aod that motion being now withdrawn, afier 
having answered tue purpose designed by it, the 
question recurred upon his own proposition, which 
was, to strike out the proviso of the section under 
consideration. His proposition was a plain, mat. 
ter of fact, business one, and the remarks he had 
now to submit were of an uupretending, business 
character. Time had been, at a former period 
of the session, when he had felt desirous of giving, 
somewhat at large, his views in relation to the 
course of policy of the present Administration, the 
present condition of the country and its finances, 
and our fature prospect:; the opportunity to do so 
had not been given him, and he felt that the time 
for such discussion had now gone by. 

The chairman of the Ways and Means, in un- 
dertaking to reply tothe greunds upon which he 
had based the motion, had been more oracular, and, 
as it seemed to him, (Mr. H.) less ingenuous 
than was his wont. With an apparent air of tri- 
umphb, he had asked, how the gentleman from 
New York (Mr. H.) could claim to be a friend of 
retrenchment and reform, while submitting his pro- 
position to strike out the proviso of the bili? How 
gentlemen could, on this floor, support such a pro- 
position, (as the one to strike out,) with the fact 
before them, that the clerk of the Federal Court in 
the city of New York had received $18,000 per an- 
num; the district attorney of the Southern district 
of New York $28,C00 a year; and the marshal of 
Mississippi $87,000 a year? 

And all this (said Mr. H_) was put to the com- 
miltee and to the country as news, as information 
communicated to this House for the first tame by 
the chairman of the Ways and Means, when most 
of it had been in possession of gentlemen for near 
a twelvemonth past. 

He (Mr. H.) had, on a former occasion, stated 
that he had in hisown mind doubted whether he 
had not betier leave the former part of the proviso 
standing, that part requiring quarterly returns of 
the amount of fees and emoluments, with a view 
of guiding future legislation; but upon reflection he 
had felt satisfied that sufficient information had al- 
ready been received to enable acommittee to cer- 
rect these flagrant abuses. He had stated, in all 
sincerity, that should he be spared to take his s3a) 
in the 27th Congress, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Ways atid Means would find him, (Mr. 
H.) if notin advance, at least by the side of the 
gentleman in every legi'imate work of legitimate 
reform. And he should redeem the pledge thus 
given. Retrenchment and reform were ealled for 
by the people—the doctrine was a{cardinal one with 
the iacoming Administration. But to correct all 
the abuses of an Administration that, for twelve 
years past, had been squandering the money of the 
nation in support of parasites and favorites, in de- 
moralizing the country and breaking down its in- 
stitutions, was a work, not of a moment, but of 
patience, labor, and time. 

The chairman had said that you have an exam- 
ple of the sort of connection proposed by the pro- 
viso in your custom-houses and your land offices 
—that the officers of these establishments receive 
by way of compensation a per centage on the re- 
venues coilected and the amount of land sales, Be 
itso. Yet a very little reflection would convince 
the worthy chairman that the cases bore no ana- 
logy to each other, and that the practice of Govern- 
ment, in relation to the collectors of custom: and 
the land offices, went but a very little way, if any, 
towards answering the objections urged by him 
(Mr. H.) to the proviso ia question. Your lands 
are sold at the minimum Government price of a 
dollar and a quarier per acre. The hardy pioneer, 
the actual settler, and the land-shark, the specu'ator, 
must pay this amount, whether the receiving. or 
collecting officers receive any compensation or not. 
That Government choores to pay its collecting 
officers by giving them a per centage on the 
amounts collected, adds not a farthing to the bar- 
dens of the purchaser, or to the price of the lands. 
Precisely so is it with the customs. The duties im- 
pored from public policy, for protection, for 
countervailing the action of foreign Governments, 
or, as Southern gentlemen perhaps will prefer sta- 
ting it, for revenue alone, are to be paid at all 


events. And the burden to the (ax payer is not in- 
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— 
creased by giving a compensation to the officer 
from the gross amount collected. 

Not so with the district attorneys. Wih the 
exception of a salary of $200 allowed most of them, 
their compensation was made up cf fees, increased 
by the increase of business done by them. The 
chairman had said these fees were too large. Mr. 
H. had said the same, when he originally sub- 
mitied his proposition. He had said the amounts 
received were entirely cisproportioned to the labor 
rendered; and whilst he would allow to public 
officers a liberal compensation—one which would 
command the talent and worth of the country—he 
would cheerfully unite in avy well devised 
plan for reieaving the people, and thus reducing 
the amount received by these Federal officers. 

But the original bill proposes no relief to the un- 
fortunate suitor—to the class of men, of all others, 
least able to bear excessive burdens. No; so that 
Government may but replenish coffers empiied by 
its own extravagance and profligacy, the poor 
may continue to struggle on under the load of ex- 
cessive impositions. And this is the practical 
operation of the chairman’s ideas of reform—of 
retrenchment. A fair exponent of the doctrine 
preached on the house tops, and believed by acon- 
fiding people twelve years ago—not a principle of 
which has been carried out. 

Passing from the bill, as reported by the com- 
mittee, and looking for a moment to the proposi- 
tion of the gentleman from Mississippi, [Mr. 
TxHomeson,] ia connection with the other propo- 
sition coming from the gentleman from Tennessee, 
{Mr. Cave Jounson,] other and insuperable ob- 
jections present themselves. Mr. H. had no ob- 
jection to the proposition to place the Federal offi- 
cers on the same footing with those of the re- 
spective States—let the tariff of fees be the same 
for both classes; but the two propositions alluded 
to, and which gentlemen of the Administration, in 
their new-born zeal in the cause of economy, had 
the power to establish, would produce the result of 
levying a duty for the Treasury ef perhaps 50,000 
dollars from the marshal in the State of Missis- 
sippi, by one scale of State fees, and only 10,000 
dollars from the seme officer in the State of New 
York by another and totally different scale of fees. 
And this system of imposition of daties, excises, or 
taxes, call it by what name you please, was at war 
with the 8th section of the Ist article of the Con- 
stitution; that section provides that the Congress 
shall have power— 


“Ist To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and excises, 
to pay the deb:s and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare of the United States; but all duties, im- 
posts, and excises, shall be uniform throughout the United 
States.” 


The want cf uniformity was of itself a sufficient 
objection, in his mind, to the course of legislation 
now proposed. This course was also, in his opi- 
nion, (though he did not profess to be very learued 
in rules of urder,) opposed té all orderly legislation. 
It was thrusting into a simple appropriation bill 
provisions changing existing laws in reference to 
an important class of officers; provisions hastily 
propounded amidst the hurry of debate, without 
consultation, without deliberation, and but ill cal- 
culated, in his judgment, to effect any beneficial 
object. If this sort of legislation was to be 
tolerated, we must, ere long, look into the Appro- 
priation bill for the civil department for all the im- 
portant provisions which are to regulate the con- 
duct of the federal officers of the Government. 
But he bad not placed his objection mainly on 
the ground of order. He barely noticed that 
ground as worthy, he thought, of grave consi- 
deration. 

The true remedy for the difficulties under which 
the country bad for years labored in reference to 
the officers inciuded in the bill in committee was, 
coolly, deliberately, and understandingly to frame 
a distinct bill making them salary officers, having 
reference to their location and the business done 
by them, as ascertained by an examination of a 
series of years; or by a fee bill, governed in its 
graduation by the same considerations; and not to 
institute a partnership between this Government 
and its officers, in an income wrung from the poor, 
and that, too, by provisions such as, in his opi- 
nion, would, in their result, leave the Governme.t 
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DEBATE ON THE TREASURY NOTE BILL. 
SPEECH OF MR. W. C. JOHNSON, 


OF MARYLAND, 

In the House of Representatives, February 5, 1841— 
On the bill providing for an issue of Treasury 
notes. 

The bill authonzing the issue of Treasury notes 
to the amount of five miliions of dollars being under 
consideration, and Mr. Barnaro of New York 
having moved to strike out the enacting clause of 
the bill, giving notice that, if the motion prevailed, 
and a report to that effect should be made to the 
House, he would then offer the following resolu- 
tion : 


Resolved, That the subject of inaking provision for the wants 

' of the Treasury be referred back to the Committee of Ways 
and Means, with instructions— 

tirst. To bring in a bill authorizing the Secretary of the 

Treasury to borrow ten millions of dollars on the credit of the 


Government, and to issue bonds or scrip therefor. 

Second. To bring in a bill imposing duties for additional 
revenue on Wines, silks, linens, spices, and other articles, be- 
ing luxuries, Imported into the United States; but in such 
manner as not to conflict with the principles, policy, and spi- 
ritof the act of March, 1833, commonly called “the Compro- 
mise Act.” 


After Mr. Apams had concluded his animated 
speech, 

Mr. WILLIAM COST JOHNSON of Mary- 
land rose and obtained the floor, but was re- 
quested by Mr. Wise to yield it for a_ short 
explanation. 

Mr. Wisk haviog concluded his remarks in re- 
sporse to Mr. Abams, 

Mr. Jounson proceeded by saying that his, pur- 
pose in gaining the floor was not to continue the 
exciting and personal discussicn. When the gen- 
tlemaa from Massachusetts [Mr. Apams] yielded 
the floor to him for an instant, he had, if he might 
be allowed to use the cant expression of the day, 
defined his position; and he doubted not that it was 
fully comprehended, notwithstanding the intended 
sarcastic remark of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts. He would, however, say that it gave him 
no distress of mind to be classed wih those who 
thought that their character and their honor were 
worth being preserved and protected. Whilst the 
gentieman rebuked, with so much seveiily, the 
consequences which grow out of personal discus- 
sions and #ssaults, who was there so fond as him- 
self in generating what he denounced? In the 
whole range of his observation, (Mr. J. said,) he 
knew of no one who seemed more to take as a mo- 
del and a study the striking characteristic of ‘Tam 
O’Shanter’s wife” than that gentleman—“of nursing 
his wrath to keep it warm.” He did not envy, nor 
would he discuss the propriety or morality of, seach 
a course; but would proceed briefly to explain his 
main object in claiming the attention of the com- 
mitiee. 

[Mr. P. F. Tuomas here asked Mr. Jounson to 
give way fora motion that the committee should 
rise. Mr. J. said he would as willingly conclade 
what he had to say that evening as in the morning; 
but, as he was willing to consult the pleasure of 
the committee, he would yield the floor the motion. 
The motion was made and the committee rose.] 

Tae next day, when the House went into com- 
mittee, Mr. Jonnson resumed and said that his 
purpose, when he reached the hall this morning, 
was to occupy not more than five or ten minutes of 
the time of the committee, and thento move that 
the committee should rise and report the Dill 
and amendments te the House, but he found 
the House had resolved to continue the dis- 
cussion in the committee until seven o'clock 
this evening. He would still, however, be very 
brief and general in his remarks, as he had pre- 
pared no data, and it was the farthest from his pur- 
pose to make aset speech. He should not do so 
because he had, from the commencement, been op- 
posed to the scope of the whole discussion. He 
was opposed to it, because he foresaw, or thought 
he foresaw, in its ineipiency, that there was no ob- 
ject of public and permanent good to be attained— 





ce 





that the whole discussion was thrown open Merely 
for argumentation. He believed from the begin- 
niug of the session, that the party which controls 
in this hall—the Administration party proper-— 
meant to do nothing, studiously intended to do 
nothing, of a salutary and usefal character, be- 
yond the necessity of passing the usual appropria- 
tien bills. That they meant io adopt no measure 
of general relicf for the suffering courtry—were 
for allowing the session to pass through in profit- 
less debate, and were for throwing the whole re- 
sponsibility of every public measure on the Admi- 
nistration which is quickly to succeed them. Under 
this falland firm conviction he was unwilling to 
irespass on the attention of the commiitee, or waste 
Ume which might much more properly be devoted 
to the consideration of private bilis, and measures 
which could not be tortured into party questions. 
But if there was one solitary member of the com- 
mittee, of either of the two great political parties, 
who belreved it to be the intention of the committee 
to act definitely on the question before them—on 
any great measure of public policy—any general 
system of finance—any enduriog and abiding mea- 
-ure of national utility, he should be most happy 
to know who that member was, and he would ac- 
knowledge he had done that member at least in- 
justice in forming the conclusion to which he had 
arrived. If (said Mr. J.) I thought that this com- 
mittee meant or intended to take up for final ac- 
tion the great questions of the day, I should be 
among the first and the most anxious to sce it done, 
and if my public duty should admonish me to give 
my views, I should do it must cheerfuliy. 

Mr. J. said he would not go into a discussion of 
the bill immediately before the committee, in rela- 
tion to issuing of ‘Treasury notes, because he had 
given his views on the subject in sessions gone by. 
At the extra session of Congress, he was the first 
who gave his opinions on the subject, and he did 
not feel disposed to renew or repeat them. It was 
enough to say that.he had {rom the commencement 
opposed the whole plan and system of Treasury. 
notes. He had voted, at the extra session of Con- 
gress, and subsequently, against the emission of 
Treasury notes, and meant todo so again. No 
amendmeat of the bill could elicit his sapport or 
vote forit. He went against the measure then be- 
cause he thought it unconstitutional, and he had 
seen nothing, heard nothing, to change his opinion. 
If he had adoubt upon his mind as to the power, 
he should not vote for the measure, because the 
Constiiu'ivn points out two other remedies for 
every emergency to which the Government is sub- 
ject in its fiscal operations. Ltis declared in the 
Constitution that Cungress shall have the power to 
borrow money and to raise revenue from customs. 
H+ would go fora direct loan to meet the insiant 
emergency; he would have gone /or it at the extra 
session, and he would go heart and hand for a mo- 
dification of the revenue laws, that the revenue of the 
Government might be made adequate to meet the 
liabilities of the nation. He woald most cheerfully 
advocate and support these two measures, at the 
same moment and in the same bill. But, as he 
had avowed his belief that the Administration 
meant to do nothing for the permanent policy of 
the nation, he was willing that the responsibility 
should fall on the Administration in relation to the 
measures which it may either carry forward or 
omit; aod he would not leap in advance of this 
Administration to place himself in the van of the 
next. He should let this Administration pass 
through allits course, de its own work, asit has 
power to do, in its own way, and, when the next 
comes into power, it can take its latitude and de- 
parture—can move forward witha knowledge of 
the past, and witha full hope of the futnre to 
8 it. ; 

Mr. J. said he was not in his seat when the dis- 
cussion commenced, and had not heard two or 
three speeches made early in the debate; yet, in re- 
Jation to the proposition of the gentleman from 
New York, (Mr. Barmwarp,) who had moved to 
stnke out the enacting clause in the bill, for the 
purpose of offering an amendment, which is now 
on the table, to wit, that revenue shall be raised by 
a duty on luxuries, taking the precaution not to ia- 
terfere with the compromise act, whilst he would 
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not go into a discussion of the question, even thus 
presenied, he would give an opinion so far as to 
say that he would, with great checrfulness, vote for 
it. But be did not expect to be called on to do this, 
for the committee would never take a vote on the 
subject; or, if it went to the House, it would never 
be passed upon at thissession. But, haviog alluded 
to the proposition of the gentleman from New 
York, he felt called upon, as an act of justice to 
him, to say, that an imputation made the other day, 
that the plan was concocted in the dark, was a 
subtle and canvassed scheme, the result of cavcus 
or hidden deliberation; that it was a secret spring 
to entrap the South, for the purpose of imposing a 
high tariff of protection, was, in every respect, un- 
founded and groundless. The gentleman from 
New York (Mr. Baanagp) had submitted his pro- 
position to him, and he [Mr. Jounson] had candidly 
given him his opinion, which was, that it would be 
useless aad nugatory, that it might lead to discu:- 
sion, but no could be anticipated from i', as there 
would be no vote taken; and the gentleman declared 
at the time, that be would move it as his own indi- 
vidual opinion, and that be meant, whilst on the 
floor, to debate it as his own proposition. 

Mr. Hont of New York here rose, and Mr. 
JOHNSON gave way for a moment. 

Mr. Hont said he had desired speaking upon the 
bill Row in committee, but had hitherto failed io 
getting the floor; and after the order which had been 
read this morning, to take the bill out of committee 
atseven this evening, he did not feel any disposition 
to struggle further for the floor—he could not un- 
dertake to speak by a stop watch. He would, 
therefore, now only say a word in reference toa 
prominent topic introduced in this debate. He 
alluded to the tariff. And his sole object was to dis- 
abuse, so far as in his power, Southern gentlemen 
whom he felt confident wished not to deceive them- 
selves or others on this subject. Mr. H. said he 
represented one of the largest, wealthiest, and most 
flourishing manufacturing districts in the State of 
New York, and he wished to say for that district 
and bimsclif, that amongst the intelligent and pa- 
triotic men of that district engaged in manufactures, 
there was no disposition nor desire to interfere in 
the slightest degree with the spiry of the compro- 
mise act. In the revision of our tariff Jaws, which 
must soon (at all events) take place in reference to 
the revenues necessary to carry on the Government, 
his constituents would desire nothing which the pa- 
triotic statesmen of the South would themselves 
consider objectionable. 

Mr. Jonnson continued. He was very glad to 
have heard the remarks which had just fallen from 
the honorable gentleman from New York, although 
his allusion was to a different genileman from that 
State. He was especially happy to hear what had 
been said, as it convinced him the more in what he 
was about to say to those of his friends from the 
South who have been so extremely captious on 
the question of the tariff, that they have done 
the mover of the proposition alluded to injustice, 
and he believed that whole region of country in- 
justice. But while he had doubted the advantage 
of introducing the proposition at this time, he would 
say, as one living south of Mason and Dixon’s line, 
that he approved of the measure—thought it wise 
and statesmanlike; and if he thought the commit- 
tee was io a temper and mood to go into an ex- 
amination of the merits of the question, he would 
offer an argument in its support. He differed from 
some of his Southern friends, who were so exciied 
on the question. He differed from them—first in 
principle, and next in policy. He differed from 
them in principle, because he thought ihe whole 
entire question one proper and fit to be talked 
about, to be discussed, reasoned on, examined, and 
decided upon. He thought it fit and proper, in the 
Legislature of the nation, that all questions of po- 
litical consideration—all questions of vast national 
moment, if within the scope and jurisdiction of 
Congress, should be calmly met and deliberately 
disenssed. He differed with many of his Southern 
friends in the policy of their course, because, as the 
weakest portion of the Union in numbers, they 
should not force a’ collision with the North when 
the North has shown no disposition to u)ge a pro- 
tective tariff, and is willing thatthe spirit of the 
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c mpromise should be the basis of a new adjust- 
ment of the revenue laws. Are not the apprehen- 
sions of some Southern gentlemen appeased by the 
disclaimer made the other day by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts, [Mr. Cusnina,] and by a si- 
milar dwclaimer just made by the gentieman from 
New York? Let it be remembered that these gen- 
tlemen represent the strongest and most opulent 
manufacturing districts in their respective States. 
They have both stated that the alarm which has 
been sounded is unfounded, and that they are wil- 
ling to meet the South on a proposition in confor- 
mity with the Compromise act; and if the people of 
the South say that they prefer a revenue adequate 
to the wants of the Government shall be raised by a 
tax on Juxuries, not interfering with the compro- 
mise act, they are willing, and will go hand and 
heart with them. This has all been said, and yet 
we find gentlemen on this floor pot only endeavor- 
ing to fan up the fires which have been exhausted 
in years gone by, but 2bsolutely to fret the cold 
ashes into heat and flames. 

Mr. J. said he would again ask those gentlemen 
who commend this course of action, whether, as 
Southern men, they are either wise or judicious in 
thus trying to force the people of the North into co!)- 
lision? What pretence had they to do so, when 
the North said to them, adopt your own plan and 
we will go with you? Is there a State in the 
whole South which can ask more than this? Is there 
one that is so anxious for strife as to hoist the war- 
flag when it has no enemy to encounter? 

Mr. J. said he had not been present when the 
debate commenced, having been detained from the 
House by indisposition. The first speech which 
he had heard was from his friend from South Ca- 
rolina, [Mr. THompson.] It was as peech so re- 
plete with argument, yet so simple and clear in itself 
—s3o fuliof practical wisdom—that he subscribed 
most cheerfully to its temper and its reasoning. He 
would not attempt to repeat the arguments, because 
it would be but to weaken and dilute them; and to 
dwell upon their force would be but to turn the 
prism to give varied tints and more blended hues 
to the primitive colors, without adding to their num- 
ber or their beauty. He heard the gentleman from 
Georgia, |Mr. Nisser,] in reply to the gentleman 
from Sonth Carolina, [Mr. Ruert,] and to his sys- 
tem of direct taxation. His arguments, also, were 
complete and conclusive; and, as a Southern man, 
he most cordially gave his assent to “them—both 
to their spirit and their letter. They had been 
ailtempted to be met, but not in the spirit in 
which they were offered, nor on their meri's 
—but had been tortured by every gentleman who 
had attempied to answer them. First, by as- 
suming that the argument was in favor of a tariff 
of protection, which on the contrary it repudiated; 
and, secondly, by asserting that the North wished 
to force a high protective tariff upon the South, 
which the Northern members openly, and again 
and again, have disavowed. Failing to excite 
others, gentlemen have themselves become excited; 
but he would predict that the excitement would be 
confined to that hall. It would meet with no re- 
sponse from the refluent voice of public opinion. 
Gentlemen warn the South to be alarned. Why? 
for what? Because the Northern members say, in 
adjusting a great national question, they wish to 
consult with the South. Isthis more than they 
have arighttodo? Is it more than they ought to 
do? Yet are we appealed to to stand by our arms 
—to attack we know not whom, and to fight for 
we know not wha'! He had himself, in the short 
ecurse of his life, met with so many real dangers, 
that he could not afford to be so prodigal of his 
courage as to expend much of it upon intangible, 
if not imaginary, difficulties. He could not return 
home among bis constituents and awaken the 
echoes of his native mountain with the bugle note 
of alarm, or excite the peacefal and industiious in- 
habiiants of the rich vales and green slopes with 


furebodings of evil. Were he to do so, they would - 


regard him as wild as “the goat upon the hills.” 
The time was when the South was excited on the 
question of the tariff, partly by the measure itself, 


’ and party from political considerations—theie was 


great hostility to the measure, and no litile to ite ad- 
vocales. In that excitement, other questions and 
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other inteiesis were merged, for perhaps he ought 
not to say sacrificed. ‘Lne great grain-growing 
and tobacco-growing interes's of his own region 
were lost sight of in a discussion for years about 
raw cotton and manufactured fabrics. It was then 
said, if you will but destroy this onerous and op. 
pressive measure of Government—if you will also 
quite destroy the odious and {frightful monster, the 
Bank of the United States, we, who have beep 
crushed into the dust, as my friend from Georgia 
[Mr. Atrorp] said the other day, the cotton inie. 
rest, will revive—Souihern hopes and Southerg 
prosperity will then bloom again—the cotton inte. 
rest will rear up its drooping head amidst the de- 
luge of national oppression, and another Eden wil! 
present itself bright and joyous—the whole South 
will be made rich, wealthy, and prosperous. 

Mr. Chairman, (said Mr. Jonnson,) I must be 
pardoned if, in making these hurried remarks, | 
draw the memory of the committee, and especially 
those from the cotton-growivg region, for one in- 
stant, back to the state of things which existed at 
the time to which I bave alluded, and which have 
since occurred. 

[Mr. Atrorp, of Georgia, here rose, and asked 
his friend from Maryland to give way, to enable 
him to offer a word of explanation. My friend (said 
Mr. A.) having alluded to me, I embrace this op- 
portunity to make a short explanation. I am-+truly 
gratified to see the spirit of compromise that pre- 
vails here this morning, ia regard to the tariff ques- 
tion, and to see our Northern friends agree to com- 
mit themselves to the Compremise. And I would 
ask the gentieman from Maryland, with all his con- 
tempt for what some others from the South have 
said, what he thinks it is that has prodaced this 
spirit of compromise in this House? The gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Barnarp] certainly 
made a strong remark in regard to a protective ta- 
riff, when he said he hoped this nation would make 
such a tariff as would affurd some protection to the 
manufacturer of the North. That was and is 
strong language, and tbe gentleman from Mary- 
land will certainly admit the fact, even now pub- 
lished in his printed explanation in the National In- 
telligencer, while every word of mine and of the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Wise] has been sup- 
pressed. I again say, I am bappy to see the spirit 
which prevails here now; and if gentlemen had 
comm.itied themseives at first as distinctly as now, 
it would have spared me the trouble of saying one 
word. And I stated, as the gentleman from Mary- 
land wili remember, that the productions of his 
district are very differeat from those of mine. 

Mr. Barnarp desired the gentleman from Mary- 
land to ailow him the floor for one moment. He 
said it was not of any great consequence to repeat 
whathe had already stated; but, as recently the 
whole course of debate has tended to a misappre- 
hension of what he had at first said in reference to 
the bill, he would now say that, during the whole 
course of his remarks on that occasion, he did not 
utter one word in the Jeast degree inconsistent with 
the remarks made yesterday—not one word—and 
he would beg leave to read a single sentence from 
those remarks: 

“] hope that duties on imports will be so imposed—preserv” 
ing, as I hope may be done, without sacrificing any great na- 
tional interest, the policy of the Compromise Act. That, while 
we shall have revenue enough to meet the economical wants of 
Government, the rich shall not escape taxation by receiving 
their luxuries free of duties, the poor shall be relieved from un- 
due and heavy burdens, and the industry of the country shall 
be protected from the injurious policy and measures of foreign 
legislation.” 

These remarks (continued Mr. Bamnarp) are 
reported with great accuracy, and the only one is 
given in which, speaking of the future and not of 
the present, a misconstruction could arise: yet, 
upon this slight foundation, had a mountain of 
misapprehension been reared. 

Mr. Jounson said he should not go into any in- 
vestigation of the fact whether the disclamer of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, ] Mr. Cosniva, } 
to which he had aliu‘ed, was mace before or sub- 
sequent to the sperch of his worthy friend from 
Georgia. His impression was, that the disclaimer 
was made prior to the remarks of the genlleman 
from Georgia, [Mr. ALPorp.] 

Mr. Cosuine begged leave to cay that it was cor- 


rec!, as has been suggested; that his remarks were — 
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made prier to those of the honorable geatleman 
from Georgia, and whilst up he would add, that 
there might be no roisanderstanding in regard to 
bis remarks, that whatever might be the precise 
meaning of the Comprom'se act, was a very se- 
rious question, much mooted in that House. As 
to this, he said nothing: of course, saying nothing 
as to what may be the precise import of the Com- 

romise act, he could not have undertaken to say, 
and did not now say, whether he adhered toit asa 
specific compact. What he then sad, what he 
now says, is, that he was for pursuing a spirit of 
moderation, compromise, and conciliation on this 
subject, and did not ask, as had been stated, for an 
extravagant protective tariff. 

Mr Atrorp said: He alluded more particularly 
to the gentleman from New York, (Mr. Honr,] 
who had but recently given an explanation. 

Mr. Jonnson resumed, and said he should not 
yield the floor again, unless some remark which he 
might make should render an explanation necessa- 
ry; but he would ask the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, if he would permit him, whether, by his 
present remarks, he meant to qualify or vary his 
remarks made the other day, and published in the 
Intelligencer? 

Mr. Cusnina said: In no respeet, in either letter 
or spirit. 

Mr. Lixcotn said: My colleague speaks for his 
constituents, and not mine. 

Mr. Jonnson continued. That the original pro- 
position of the gentleman from New York may be 
distine'ly understood, he would ask the Clerk to 
read that portion of i! which alludes to the plan of 
raising revenue, and to the Compromise act. It 
was then read as follows: 

“Second. To bring in a bill imposing duties for additional 
revenue on wines, silks, linens, and spices, and other articles, 
being luxuries, imported into the United States, but in such 
manner as not to conflict with the principles, policy, and spint 


o, the act of March, 1533, commonly called ‘the Compromise 
Act.?” 


Mr. Jounson said that bis object in requiring the 
reading of the proposition was to revive the re- 
collection of the commiitee, and show that there 
was no hidden mystery in it, no plan or object to 
create a high tariff, or to disturb the legitimate in 
tention of the Compromise act; and though the in- 
terruptions wh'ch he had encountered for explana- 
tions had kept him much longer on the floor than 


_ he expected or desired, yet he must express his gra- 


ufication at tbe frank avowal of his friend from 
Georgia, [Mr. Atrorp,] and was pleased to find 
that that gentieman’s apprehensions were removed 
since he had first taken the floor. He disclaimed 
any purpose to excite fee!iag or prejudice in any 
quarter ef the Union, and if any thing he had said 
had been felt, it was not owing to the temper or 
motive in which it had been uttered, but to the truth 
of the remark itself. Noone approved, Mr. J. 
said,more than he did, of the zeal with which the gen- 
tleman from Georgia always defended his position 
and the interests of his State; but the very feelings 
which actuated him should convince him that the 
right of opinion and discussion should be allowed 
to other gentlemen who represented other interesis 
on this floor—interests which were not antagonisti- 
cal, butfar more harmonious and homogeneous 
than some members believed. His object in in- 
viting attention to the past was to understand bet- 
ter the present, so thatthe policy of the Govern- 
ment could be wisely directed to the future. It 
was for that purpose alone that he had alluded to 
to the state of facis which had existed but a few 
years ago, and the arguments then urged. These 
he wished to contrast with the present state of 
things, and desired that gentlemen would reconcile 
and explain them, so that he might vote under- 
standingly, and conceive aright the existing and 
future course of policy to be pursued in legislating 
for the whole country. ‘To this end, and with this 
view, he was going to show, when he was inter- 
rupted by his friend from Georgia, [Mr. Atrorp,] 
that at the time of the high excitement, a few 
years ago, in the South, we had a National United 
States Bank anda tarifi—that it was then urged 
that these were the causes of great oppression to 
the cotton-growing interests. Now the facts which 
he wished to present were those drawn from the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury in 1836, 
on the subject of cotton, by resolution of Congress, 
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and from Fortune’s stecks. In 1801, the amount 
of cotton exported from the United States was 
about twen y-one millions of pounds, and it gradu- 
ally increased anti! 1836, when amounted tofour 
hundred and twenty-two or three millions of 
pounds. For the greater portion of that time the 
bank existed and the tariff was in force, and during 
all that long periol, withall the vicissi‘udes of 
commercial fluctuation and misforiune—a!! the in- 
eidents of exchanges and currrency, the Secretary 
of the Treasury informs Congress that the average 
price of cotton was, from 1801 to 1836, sixteen 
centsper pound. He al-o siates that, at ten cents 
per pound, the culture of cotton afforded a 
good profit to the producer, and the authority to 
which he had referred will show that, within that 
period, after paying all the expenses of labor aod 
production and investment, overand beyend a pro- 
fitable regular business, at ten cents per pound, the 
cotton planters realized a profit of upwards of six- 
ty mil!-ons of pounds sterling. 

But the Uniied States Bank has been destroyed, 
the tarif has almost entirely faded away by the 
graduating Co upromise act, and how stands the 
price of cotton now? Has it averaged since 1836 
sixteen centsper pound? Does it sell at this mc- 
ment for half that price? We all know that it 
does not. Mr. J.said he would be pleased if some 


gentleman would explain the cause of the present | 


low price of that important staple. Can they re- 
concile the present low prices with the sophistry 
of “the forty bales theory.” 


[Mr. Taompson of Mississippi here said that he | 


wished to call the attention of the gentleman from 
Maryland to the price of cotton between 1828 and 
1832. ] 

Mr. Jounson responded, that it was not his pur- 
pose to dwell on details, but he spoke of general 
propositions and manifest facts He knew that 
the price of cotton varied between those years, and 
that i! varied between the year 1801 and 1836; that 
sometimes i! rose as high as twenty-five and thiriy 
cents; but he was speaking of the average price as 
given by the Secretary of the Treasury. He was 
anxious to see conclusions drawn by others from 
the facts which he had presented, as these facts for- 
cibly impressed his mind with the belief that the 
question of revenue should be settled by calm rea- 
son, and not by impassioned dJeclamation, ac- 
dresved to the fears rather than to the uaoderstand- 
ing of thecommittee. He did not mean to urge a 
protective tariff, but was most strenuously opposed 
to a system of direct taxation on the part of the 
General Government, and the only plaa to obviate 
it was to raise revenue from importations. He 
was free to avow that he was in favor of such a 
modification of the revenue laws as would supply 
sufficient means to support all the legitimate wants 
of the Government. As a Southern man, he was 
unwilling that the interests of the South should be 
made subservient to the rapid growth of the pros- 
perity of the North, but he had no apprehensions of 
this nature. The factories of the North stand on 
existing laws, and are sufficiently protected and es- 
tablished to go on themselves, without legislative 
protection. ‘The manufactures of the North, who 
are well established, desire no protective tariff— 
they are too sagacious to request it—becanse it 
would invite competition, and bring new capital 
and labor to compete with them. The increased 
supply wou'ld produce increased competition in the 
market, and the consequences, which always fol- 
low, of reduced prices. They know this, and will 
not ask you for a high protective tariff. The next 
proposition for the aid of the Government to pro- 
tect manufactures will come, not from the north ef 
Maryland, but from the seuth, if it come at all— 
from the hills of Virginia, from the iron and coal 
regions. The people of those regions may in time 
begin to examine whether it would not be better for 
their interesis to encourage the establishment of 
factories at home than to depend upon the work- 
shops of Evrope—rather than pay for the labor of 
the North, the profits of the manofacturer, the 
charge of transportation, and the gains of the 
wholesale and retail merchaut. These inquiries 
may arise in those regions of the South where the 
raw material is in a state of crude natare—where 
the water courses are not as yet interrupted, as at 
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the North, by factories, but where tsey flow on to 
the bosom of the ocean, as unimpeded as when the 
morning star first rejoiced in the east. You may 
find that the people of Virginia, ay, even Virginia, 
may see io time that they should Jike to be piaced 
under the same protection that other portions of the 
country have been—that they should like to see all 
the dormant capital quickened into power and use- 
fulness. He should not urge them to ask a protec- 
tive tariff; for while the interests of the North do 
not require it, the feelings of the South are not 
ready for it. 


Mr. J. said he believed the people of the South 
were in advance of their politicians. The cotton 


, Tegion may find that Texas, with her genial climate 


and ferti'e soil, may enter into formidable competi- 

tion in the cotton market; and they who are now so 
loud against protection, may look with more calm- 
ness on questions of political economy. He had 
seen factories of cotton at Lynchburg, and manu- 
facturing establishments at Richmond. The coai, 
iron, and water power contiguous may yet deve- 
lope untold wealth. Coal and iron in its vicinage 
gives Wales its wealth and prosperity, and what 
American but frets that this nation should pay 
to England alone, during the last ten years, 
eighty-five millions of dollars for the single arti- 
cle of iron? an amount equal to what the Pre- 
siden, computes to be the entire amount of gold 
and silver in this ceuntry, though he did not be- 
lieve there were fifty millions of specie in the 
That the cotton interest 
in the South is depressed is most true, and no 
one was more anxious than himself to see it flou- 
But direc! taxation would not accelerate its 
embarrassment, because, by the Constitution, the 
slaveholding region would have mest to pay. The 
gold mines of the South give but little wealth to 
the nation, and he was the last man to urge a peo- 
ple to be gold hunters, When Spain abandoned 
her workshops, and expelled the Moers, who were 
her test mechanics, she built up factories, with 
bordering nations, which gave them wealth in com- 
merce and men in war. The immense amount of 
bullion which was brought her by the discovery of 
the new world, and her extended commerce, could 
not make her independent; al! the gold and silver 
which her colonists dug up, and all the bullion 
which was extorted from her conquered provinces, 
were insufficient to pay other nations for those very 
luxuries and articles with which she once supplied 
all Europe; and, gradually degenerating from that 
time, Spain has become what she is now—the 
crumbling corner of a once mighty empire. What 
was the best mode of supplying the wants of the 
Government, was the true questicn to be consider- 
ed. Other questions which might arise were inci 

dental—the balance of trade for instance, involv- 
ing in inself the question of currency. He would 
not go into an examination of these, because he 
wanted information as to the condition of the 
Treasury, and no one could give him that know- 
ledge, for no two agreed upon the subject. He 
would not take a step in the dark, and while he 
had no light he would pause. When a proposi- 
tion for protection, direct or incidental, shall be 
presentsd, it will be time enough to discuss it; but 
he was free to confess that he was anxious to see 
agriculture, manufaetures, and commerce, advance 
hand in hand in this nation. We eannot be pros- 
perous without their high advancement; and he be- 
lieved that time would prove that manafactures 
were as important to the South as to the North. In 
the South, they would give greater independence in 
time of peace, and in time of commotion within, 
or war without, they would give the assurance of 
protection to our institutions. Even in Eutopia, 
where its best wisdom is borrowed from Piato’s 
Commonwea'th, Sir Thomas Moore, in this beau 
ideal of a happy people, would have them till the 
land and pursue the mechanic arts by turns, shift- 
ing the population in regular rotation from town to 
coantry. He would have the whole people ac- 
quainted with mechanics and the usefal arts. 


Mr. J. said he had been in Canada, and seen 


the system of colonial dependence—a dependence 
which showed poverty, ignorance, and stupidity in 
the people, when contrasted -with those of the 
States. He had seen the whip-saw used beside the 
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dollars wou! | have built a complete :aw-mill; and 
so in all other matters, and why? Because the 
mother country did not countenance manufaciories 
in Canada, It was the same policy which sbe had 
pursued towards these States when colonies; every 
effort was made to stifie the genius and curb the 
enterprise of the people. Manufactures of ail 
kinds were discoureged, and every thing was to be 
precured from the workshops of the mother coun- 
try. To foster and encourage her manufactures at 
home—to find employment for her surplus popula- 
tion—to afford ber the means and articles of traf- 
fic, the policy was, as jt now is, and ever will be, 
to make ber colonists believe that every article of 
comfort, every instrument of art, and every im- 
ment of industry, could be made cheaper and bet- 
ier in the mother country; and thes the colonists, 
continuing the mere producers of the raw material, 
should remain forever tributaries—tributaries to 
an exaction from which no industry, no patient Ja- 
bor, could relieve them. 

Mr. J said he would not discuss the power of 
the Government to give protection, nor would he 
discuss the policy ot such an exercise of power; it 
was unnecessary; but reverting to what had oc- 
carred in the past history of this country, aed what 
might be its future policy, he would remind gentle- 
men, and particularly his Virginia friends, that the 
first movement in reference to the encouragement 
of dumestic manufactures was from Virginia; and 
that Mr. Madison had urged i', 2s was shewn by 
his friend from New York, (Mr. Monror,] who 
had read the preamble of the second law passed 
by Congress, prepared and written by that sage 
statesman; and he wonld further remind them that 
Me. Jefferson, in 1816, in a Jetter to Mr. Austin, 
repudiated the views he entertained when the Notes 
on Virginia were first published; and advancing, 
as he says, with his country, declared that, to be 
independent for the comforts of \ife, we must fabri- 
cate them ourselves; we must place the manufac- 
tarer by the side of the agriculturis'; and, further, 
that experienee had taught him that manufactures 
are as necessary to our independence as to our 
comfort. 

Mr. J. said his own devotion to the interests of 
the South rested on more than mere professions, 
and he had given such evidences of this as no one 
would question. He had but ailuded to certain 
facts and circumstances to admonish his Southern 
friends not to force collisions that were unneces- 
sary, and to avoid excitements when they were un- 
productive of good in any quarter. He had been 
constrained, on more than one occasion, to request 
gentlemen from the South to speak for themselves 
and for their constituents, and not, in the benevo- 
jence of their nature, to take the whole South un- 
der their especial charge. He was not annoyed, 
bat often amused, when some member from that 
region rose and spoke as if he were armed with the 
thunder of Jove, to threaten, command, or destroy 
—when such member would draw the circle of the 
South as contracted as possible around himself, so 
as to make himself the centre—the peculiar repre- 
sentative of the South. It reminded him of a 
Mandarin in some Chinese circular battery, which 
has bristling cannon pointed in every direction, but 
the commander, filled with apprehension on the 
appearance of the firstsail, without waiting to see 
whether it be a harmless merchantman or a ship 
of war, erders a general fire, when a loud discharge 
will ensue; the balls flying in every direction, sel- 
dom reaching the enemy, and often doing great in- 
jury to friends around. He regretted to find that 
members were anxious to draw a dis'inction among 
the Whigs—of Republican and National Republi 
can Whigs. He could perceive no beneficial ob- 
ject in it. Such gentlemen should remember that 
General Jackson was a high tariff man; Mr. Van 
Buren was also ultra on that question. And, if he 
might be allowed to make the allusion to a gentle- 
man who often alluded to him in debate, he would 
say that, if he was not mistaken, the venerable 
gentleman from Massachusetss, [Mr. Apams,] bad 
stated more than once on the floor that he was op- 
posed to the tariff bill of 1828, and only signed it 
when President because he did not think it repub- 
lican and proper to interpese his veto between the 


waterfall of the St. Lawrenc’, where five hundred 
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representatives of the people and the people them” 
selves. Mr. J. was himself willing to share in the 
censure, if any might so regard it, which might be 
attached io those who had opposed Gea. Jaclson, 
































Presidency, for one moment, in thought, woid, or 
deed, and could repose quietly on his pillow with 
the reflection. It was mosttrue that he had never 
assailed his military reputation, for he never had 
felt prouder than when, in his youth, he had stood 
upon the hatle-field of New Orleans—that field 
where Gen. Jackson had won his proudest fame. 
He always rejoiced, as an Amer.can, in Jackson’s 
martial renown, and wished the chaplet to be pe- 
rennial which he bad won in arms am d the savan- 
nas and morasses of the South. Tie military re- 


tion, and he would be the last to have it tarnished. 
Thus, when he thought an assault had beeu made 
upon the reputation of the President elect, a few 
days ago, he rebuked it; and the ardor of his feel- 
ings must be his explanation to the House for the 
decided point of his remarks oo the occasion. 

Mr. J. then took a rapid giance at many quee- 
tions which bad been introduced in the discussion, 
and, among others, the question of distributing the 
proceeds of the sales of the public lands among the 
States. 

He said he would not diseuss the question then, 
uniess the friends of the bill jast sent from the Se- 
nate, in relation to pre-emption and graduation, 
sould be forced to vote upon it, which he did not 
expect afier the posiponement of the debate on his 
amendment to the proposition of the gentleman 
from Iijinois, (Mr. Reynops,] of a similar cha- 
racter. If he was disappointed in his opinion, he 
would be pleased if the friends of that measure 
would frankly soinform him, for he would use 
that opportunity to answer the arguments urged 
against the plan of distribution, and give the rea- 
sons which actuated him in advocating it. In the 
silence of the House, he would dismiss the subject 
without further remark; but, before he resumed 
his seat, he must be allowed to express dissent 
from the warm denuncistion which had been made 
against the propriety of calling an extra session of 
Congress. He knew that arguments could be 
urged both for and against the measure; but it was 
not the time or the place for discussion. It was 
the business of the Executive to decide the gques- 
tion, from the facts which shou:d come before him 
after the adjournment of Congress, and he would 
not interfere with the Executive duties. It was 
not the caliing of the extra session that destroyed 
Mr. Van Buren’s administration, but it was the 
manner of his approach to Congress, afier he had 
convened them. He came with a threatencd veto 
in one hand, and the Sub-Treasury in the other; 
and, having already the sword, virtually demanded 
of Congress to give him the purse also. The bold- 
ness and folly of such a course will be a lesson to 
every Executive in future, and the day will be far 
distant before such another blunder or actof teme- 
rity will be perpetrated. Instead of throwing him- 
self upon the wisdom cf Congress, afier making 
his simple recommendation of measures, he was 
for dictating, unconditionally, to the representa- 
tives of the people. It became a war between 
Congress and the President, and the people took 
sides, as they always will, for the independence of 
their immedia'e representatives and agents. The 
people, in decreeing a change of men, ‘lecided that 
they wanted a change of policy. If Congress is 
not convened, the measures of the present Admi- 
nistration will continue in force for twelve or eigh- 
teen months longer. New books wi!!l be of liule 
value or service unless they are placed in the 
hands of faithfui bookkeepers; and books and book- 
keepers are of but little consequence unless we 
have withal wise and practical legislation. The 
“statu quo” doctrine, he believed, was not what 
the Whigs had been contending for througha long 
series of anxious years. All bn:-iness has been 
standing still long enough, and life, vigor, energy, 
confidence, should be infused by wise legislation 
and decisive Executive action, that the interests of 
the whole country may advance, with renewed im- 
pulse, to an enlarged prosperity. 

He was as much opposed to embarrass the Exe- 


tor he had never supported his pretensions to the | 


putation of such men was the property of the na- | 
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cutive which is quickly to supersede the present, as 

he was that the Executive should interfere impro- 

perly with the legislative rights and daties of this 
|| House. He was as little devoted to Executive 
|| power, influence, or pa‘ronage, as any one. He 
was glad that there had been a change of Execu. 
tive functionaries, but he could no’, like the moun- 
tain Swiss, chime his merry authem at the settirg 
sun, nor, like the devout Persian, prostrate himseif 
before the rising. That the leading measures of 
the next Administra'ion may be opposed by some 
who have aided to bring it into power, it is but na- 
tural to suppose; but he believed that, so anxious 
were the people to see anew order of things, of 
men and measures, that many of the most zealous 
in opposing the election of Gen. Harrison would 
honestly yield their support to such measures as 
they might be convinced would redound to the be- 
nefit of the country. He did not expect that mere 
politicians would do this, but men whose only inte. 
rest and object were the prosperity of the nation 
and the advancement ef the public welfare. For 
himself, at least, he would say, that he would 
pause long and anxiously before he would take 
any step or position to embarrass the coming Ad- 
ministration. But, should a sense of public daty 
even make such a course necessary, he trusted that 
the evidence of twelve years’ continued oppesition 
to the leading men and measures of the dominant 
party was proof enough that a long war neither 
tired his patience nor subdued his energy. He 
trusted, however, he should never be put to the 
test. He would indulge in no forebodings, antici- 
pate no follies; for sufficient unto the day was the 
evil thereof. He had given his opinions of the 
Execu'ive, and expressed his confidence in the Ad- 
ministration which was about to succeed. He 
should not change that opinion or abate that confi- 
dence without abundant cause. 


REMARKS OF MR. EVERETT, 
OF VERMONT, 

In the House of Representatives, Saturday, February 
13, 1841—On the Report of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Pickens having moved that the repert be 
la‘d on the table and printed— 

Mr. EVERETT said that, as the report em- 
braced the case of the Caroline as well as that of 
McLeod, (which alone had been submitted,) he 
should move to print all the documents relating to 
both cases. They had been heretc!ore published, 
from time to time, as communicated to the House. 
He desired to bring them together on this occasion, 
to enable the House and the country duly to appre- 
ciate the report, and the measures taken by the 
Execative to preserve our neutrality. He thonght 
that, since the affair of the Caroline, every thing 
had been done which the means within the control 
of the Executive enabled itto do. He then sent 
to the Chair a list of the documents, (House Doc. 
25th Cong. 2d Sess. Nos. 64, 73, 74, from page 25 
to the end; 76, 302, and of 26th Cong. 24 Sess. 
No. 33, of 28th Dec. 1840,and 4th Jan. 1841; the 
Neutrality Act of March 10, 1838, and the Presi- 
dent’s Proclamations cf 5th Jan. and 21st Nov. 
1838,) which he moved to have printed with the 
report. 

(Mr. Grarcer, Mr. Pickens, and Mr. Apams 
took part in the debate on the report.] 

Mr. EVERETT said that, but for the remarks 
of the honorable chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, he should not have taken part in 
the debate. He now felt it due to himsel!, as a 
dissentient member of that committee, to state, in 
part, the grounds of his dissent. 

The report relates to matters of the gravest im- 
port, and which are now the subject of diplomatic 
discnssion between the two Governments—a dis- 
cussion confided by the Constitution to the Execu- 
tive. He felt great embarrassment in debating sub- 
jects of this character and importance with open 
doors. It was difficult, if not impossible, to do 
full jastice to the subject, or to ourselves, without 
danger of saying things that should not be heard 
beyond these wails. I yield, said he, to the restraint 
imposed by the time and the place. I shall endea- 
vor to say nothing that should not be heard by all. 
In the committee-room there was no restraint. I 
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said things there that [ shall not say here. Perhaps 
| ought rather to congratulate myself on being now 
ibus restricted, than to complain of it, as in some 
of my views I stood alone in the committee. 

Sir, ia my judgment the report is uncalled for— 
ill-timed—and a worse than useless imterference 
with the duties of the Executive. The discussion 
ji; now pending betwecn the two Governments, 
The documents were communicated merely in an- 
swer to acall of the House. The Execusive has 
not asked either for its Opinion or action. At this 
time, why should ei-her be desired?) And what is 
the time chosen to put forth the gratuitous op’- 
nions of the majority—:nd, as the honorable chair- 
wan has said, of a bare majority—of » poluical 
majority of the committee? One Administration is 
about going out of power. Ia twenty days it will 
expire, and another succeed. Without intending 
any disrespect to the majorily of ihe commitiee, | 
ask, is it proper, is it decorous thas to attempt to 
embarrass the incoming Administration—to com- 
promit its course on sabjects so delicate—so im- 
portant? The report is little short of an officious 
interference of one Administration wiih ihings that 
belong to another. 

But, sir, without regard to a change of Adminis- 
iration, is this interference proper cr usefui? Oar 
foreign relations are committed to the Executive. 
Negotiations can be conducied only by the Execu.- 
tive. When they are at an ead, this House—both 
Houses must act. Congress alone can dictate the 
ulterior measures. £ do not mean to say there are 
not cases in which either House may, pending a 
negotiation, express ils opinions. If the Executive 
be remiss in his duty—if he pursue a course 
deemed wrong in principle, or dangerous in its con- 
sequences—or if the Executive seek its opinion, 
with a view to give effect to its measures, it may 
be very proper for either House to express it. Bat, 
sir, the report has none of these grounds for its 
support. It is entirely uncalled for, and its effect 
may be to compromit the Executive to a course 
that its betier judgment wou'd decline; and to pro- 
duce an excitement in the country that may create 
additional embarrassments, and new obstacles to 
the final adjustment of our controversies with Great 
Britain. 

I pass the discussive character ef the report—its 
reference to subjects not referred---its (to me) 
somewhat exceptionable language—and come to 
the matter referre d—the case of Alexander McLeod. 
That case, and that alone, was refeired to the com- 
mittee, and to that alone should the report have 
been confined. That case, though connected with 
the case of the Caroline, rests on different princi- 
ples. The case of Mr. McLeod, as presented in 
the documenis, is entirely separate and distirct 
from the question, wheiher the destruction of the 
Caroline was or was not justifiable. 

I desired that no report should be made while the 
negotiations were pending between the two coun- 
tries. In my opinion, no opinion or action of this 
House was, at this time, required. I will now 
read to the House a statement of the negotiations 
to this time, so far, and so far only, as is necessary 
to the case of McLeod—and to show that his case, 
as well as the Caroline, are now the subjects of di- 
plomatic discussion between the two Governments. 
Before I sit down, I will also submit to the House 





the substitute submitted to, and rejected by, the’ 


committee, I will here take leave to say that I have 
given this subject the most careful consideration, 
without party views or party feclings. It is above 
and beyond all party considerations: 

“Tre Case or ALEXANDER McLeop.—The facts material to 
the subject submitted to the committee are, that, on the night of 
the 2%h December, 1837, afdetachment of the British forces sta- 
tioned at Chippewa, in the Province of Upper Canada, crossed 
the Niagara to Schlosser, in the State of New York, and there 
made a hostile attack on the steamboat Caroline, the property of 
an American citizen, killed and wounded a number of Ameri- 
can citizens, captured the boat, towed her into the current, set 
her on fire, and sent her in flames over the falls. ; 

“On the 5th January, 1838, the Secretary of State communi- 
cated to Mr. Fox, the British Minister, a copy of the evidence 
furnished to the Department of this ‘extraordinary outrage, 
committed from her Britannic Majesty’s Province of Upper 
Canada on the persons and property of citizens of the United 
States, within the jurisdiction of the State of New York;’ and 
stat 
for upon her Majesty’s Government.’ 

“On the 6th February, Mr. Fox communicated to the Secre- 
tary of State a des 
vernor of Upper 




























































‘that it would necessarily form the subject of a demand 









teh from Sir Francis Head, Lieutenant Go- 
anada, containing the distinct avowals, that 
the Caroline was destroyed by order of Colonel MacNab, com. 


Case of the Caroline—Mr. Everett. 


maniing the militia in her Majesty's service, and that he (si* 
Francis) approved the act. 

“On the 22d May, Mr. Stevenson presented the subject to the 
consideration of her Majesty’s Government. After referring to 
those avowals, he said that, ‘under such circumstances, it was 
not to have been expected that the whole proceeding could be 
regarded by the Government of the United States in any other 
light than as a manifest act of hosule and daring aggreasion up- 
on its rights and sovereignty, utterly inconsistent with all the 
principles of national law, and wholly irreconcilable with the 
friendly and peaceful relations of the two countries:’ that the 
case, then, is one of open, undisguised, and unwarrantable hos- 
tility.” Heconcludes by expressing ‘the confident expectation 
of the Presidentof the United States that the whole proceeding 
will not only be disavowed and disapproved, but that such re- | 


dress as the nature of the case obviously requires will be | 


promptly made.’ To this our Government waits*the final an 
swer of the British Government. 

“On the 13:h November last, Alexander McLeod, a British 
subject, was arrested and imprisoned by the authorities of 
the State of New York, on a charge of arson and murder, as 





having been engaged In the capture and destruction of the Caro- 


outhe President for the release of Mr. McLeod, on the ground 
that the destruction of the Caroline was a public act of persons 
of her Majesty’s service, obeying the orders of their superior 
authorities; and that the act, according to the usages of nations, 
can only be the subject of discussion between the two National 
Governments. 

“To this demand the Secretary of State has replied that the 
President has no power under the Constitution and laws of the 
Union to interpose between McLeod and the constituted authori- 
ties of the State of New York—and that ‘the President is not 
aware of any principle of international law, or indeed of reason 
or justice, which entitles such offenders to impunity before the 
legal tribunals, when coming voluntarily within their independ- 
ent and undoubted jurisdiction, because they acted in obedience 
totheirsuperior authorities, or because their acts have become 
the subject of diplomatic discussion between the two Govern- 
ments.’ And that ‘if the destruction of the Caroline was a pub- 
lic act of persons in her Majesty’s service, obeying the orders of 
their superior authorities, this fact has not been before commu- 
nicated to the Government of the United States by a person au- 
thorized to make the admission; and it will be for the court 
which has cognizance of the offence with which Mr. McLeod is 
charged, to decide onits validity when legally established be- 
fore it.’ 

“The Rritish Minisier, expressing his regret at the decision, 
had referred the subject to his Government.” 

This statement, I repeat, is limited to the case of 


McLeod. 


The points in difference in this case, are, 1. 
Whether McLeod, having, in the destruction of the 
Caroline, actetl in obedience to the orders of the 
superior authorities of the Province of Upper Cana- 
da, is or is not amenable to the laws of New York, 
as for the crimes of murder and arson; and 2. If 
not, whether the Executive has any power to in- 
terpose between him and the laws of New York. 

On these questions I forbear expressing any opi- 
nion, in accordance with the view that none is re- 
quired of the committee or of the House. It is suf- 
ficient for the justification of the ground I have 
taken, that these questions are now the subjects of 
diplomatic discussion between the two Govern- 
ments. The impropriety of the report is the more 
manifest, from the consideration that the discussion 
is but just commenced; and it is not unreasonable 
to suppose that, on questions of such limited extent, 
the Government in the wrong may, by the further 
discussion, be convinced of its error. At least we 
should wait the reply of the British Government, to 
which the subject is referred, and the issue finally 
tendered by its Executive. 


The consequence of an error on either side may 
compromit the peace of the country. In case of 
reprisals, executed to the extreme point, the inter- 
vention of all the powers of Europe could not pre- 
vent a war. In view of these consequences, it 
may be proper to review the correspondence, to as- 
certain the positions taken on both sides that bear 
on the case of McLeod. 


Mr. Forsyth, in his rote of the 5th January, 
carefully and properly avoids giving any na.ional 
character to the destruction of the Caroline. He 
calls it an outrage “committed from her Britannic 
Majesty’s Province of Upper Canada.” He leaves 
it to Mr. Fox to determine whether it was a-public 
or a private wrong, or to assume or disclaim for 
his Government the responsibility. Mr. Fox, in 
his reply, (6th Feb. 1838,) gives it a public charac- 
ter, by communicating the fact thatit was destroy- 
ed by the order of the commander of the militia in 
her Majesty’s service, and that the act was ap- 
proved by the Governor of the Provinee. 


And here I must express my surprise that Mr. 
Forsyth should deem the late note of Mr. Fox to 
be the first avowal of the fact by a person authorized 
tomakeit. In the note of the 6th February, 1838, the 
fact itself was communicated by Mr. Fex. His 
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On the 12th December the British Minister made a demand 
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late note is only the recognition and re-assertion of 
the fact. The fact then and now avowed is, that 
the Caroline was destroyed by persons obeying the 
order of their superior authorities; and Mr. Fox 
contends that those obeying were justified by the 
order. It remains to be seen whether the British 
Government will justify that order. McLeod's 
case is puton the first, and the case of the Caro- 
line on the last. 

(Mr. Pickens. Does the gentleman from Ver- 
mont intend to say that the British Minister had 
ever, before his late note, avowed that the Caroline 
was destroyed by the order of the constituted au- 
thorities of Canada?] 

Mr. Evererr. 1 do say that Mr. Fox, in his 
note of the 6:h February, did avow it. In the des- 
patch of Sir Francis Head, then communicated, it 
is expressly siated that Col. MacNab commanded 
a body of militia stationed on the frontier; that in 
the night of the 29th, “the sent a party of militia, 
in boats, with orders to take or destroy her. They 
proceeded to execute the order,” &c. Nor cid he 
content himself with the mere communication of 
the fact, buteven atiempied to justify the destruc- 
tion of the Caroline as-an act of self-defence. Mr. 
Fox, in refererce to the communication of Sir 
Francis Head, says: 

‘*The piratical character of the steamboat Caroline, and the 
necessity of self-defence and self-preservation, under which her 
Majesty’s subjects acted in destroying that vessel, seem to be 
snificiently established.’ 

“Atthe time when the eveut happened, the ordinary laws of 
the United States were not enforced within the frontier district of 
the State of New York. The authority of the law was over- 
borne, publicly, by piratical violence. Through such violence, 
her Majesty’s subjects in Upper Canada bad already severely 
suffered; andthey were threatened with still further injury and 
outrage. This extraordinary state of things appears, naturally 
and necessarily, to have impelled them to consult their own #e- 
curity, by pursuing and destroying the vessel of their piraucal 
enemy, wheresoever they might find her.” 

Mr. Stevensoa presents the act, in connection 
with these avowals, asan act “of open, undis- 
guished, unwarrantable hostility,” “wholly irre- 
concilable with the friendly and peaceful relations 
of the two countries.” He calls upon the British 
Government to disavow it. It is thus, by our Mi- 
nister, characterized as anactof war. And il is 
for participating in this act that McLeod is ar- 
rested; and on this act, thus avowed and thus cha- 
racterized, the question is made by the two Govern- 
ments. Sir, | repeat, let negotiation be exhausted 
before Congress is called to act or to interpose its 
Opinion, or to take a final ground, from which, 
when taken, therecan be no retreat. Whether 
right or wrong, Great Britain may choose to put 
this controversy in advance of the others. Let us 
then be certain that it be not her strongest ground. 
It is much easier to be right at first, than to get 
right at last. Weshail also look to the possible 
consequences of even the errors of our adversary. 
Is it not among the possibilities that she may deem 
herself bound to protect those who have obeyed the 
orders of their superior authorities in her service, 
and that, under the spirit attributed to her in the re- 
port, she may resertto retaliation? And I repeat, 
if pushed to the extreme, war is inevitable. Is it 
not, then, the safest course to leave the case in the 
hands of the Executive, without, at least, adding to 
the excitement, which, from recent evidence, is 
sufficiently rife? 


But, sir, the report also embraces the case of the 
Caroline, which was not submitted to the commit- 
tee. To exhibit the point in controversy, only one 
addition to the statement I have read is necessary, 
viz: That the destruction of the Caroline is at- 
tempted to be justified in the despatch of Sir Fran- 
cis Head on the ground of self-defence. He a!- 
leges, in substance, that the force on Navy island 
proceeded from the American shore, and was aug- 
menting, through the agency of the Caroline, un- 
restricted by the authorities of the State of New 
York, or of the Unnited States. 


This is the only ground taken by the: British 
Government as a justification of the destruction of 
the Caroline; and, being taken, a report on the 
case of the Caroline should have met it directly, by 
a denial either of the fact or of the consequence. 


I complain that that the case isnot met. No, 
sir, itis not met. It is evaded. Mr. Fox says, 
“The place where the vessel was destroyed was 
nomipally, it is true, within the territory of a 
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deprived, through overbearing piratical violence 
of the use of its proper authority over that portion 
of territory.””. And what is the reply in the re- 
port? “Now the insinuation of the British Mi- 
nisier that Schlosser was ‘nominally’ within the 
ierritory of the United Btates, may well be retorted, 
as we can with equal truth, say that Navy island 
was “nominally” within the “territory”? of the 
British Government; for, at the period to which we 
allude, the people collected there had as effectually 
defied Canadian authorities as anv pcrtion of our 
people had ours.” What is this, sir, but an ad- 
mission that Schlosser and Navy island were 
equally in the power of the Patriots, in equal de- 
fiance of the power of the Government to which 
they respectively belong? What but an evasion, if 
not an admission of the ground taken by Mr. Fox? 
Is this the position on which we are willing to rest 
our cause—to place the issue of peace or war? 
No, sir, no. I hope wecan make a better case. 
In order to make our case, I think the facts should 
be re-examined. I am not satisfied to rest the case 
on the evidence taken. We should be in the righ!— 
we should be certain we are right, before we take 
our final stand. In my judgment, the evidence 
should be retaxen. I desire thata person of the 
highest respectability should be commissioned to 
re-examine the whole case, with a view to arrive 
ai the truth, whether for or against us. Perhaps, 
oo, it might be advisable to ask the British M - 
nister to join in the investigation. Let the testi- 
mony be taken on both sides of the line. For one, 
I desire to know how far the pror«r authority of 
the United States was overthrown by the violence 
of the Patriots. I desire further information of 
the character of the Caroline. In both respects, I 
think the evidence is defective. I repeat, that I 
desire the truth, and nothing but the trath. It is 
beneath the character of a nation to attempt eva- 
siou. Tam not satisfied with the depositions that 
speak of the Caroline having landed certain pas- 
sengere and certain freight- I desire to know the 
character of those passengers—whether civil or 
military; of the quality of the freight—whether 
merchandise or military stores. 


i do not desire to fault the present Executive, or 
that it should be faulted by the next Administra- 
tion No, sir. The Executive should be a unit, 
in whosesoever hands it is placed. What I desire 
iv, that the evidence should be fully taken. If it 
sustain the course taken, as I hope it may, then 
that course will be sustained. If it do not sustain 
it, then the Executive will be at liberty to pursue 
such course as the new case shall require, and that, 
without imputing any fault for the past. We must 
in the end deny the fact or its consequence. As 
the evidence now stands, I am not willing to make 
up the final issue. This controversy should be 
conducted as honest men conduct their controver- 
sies, with a mutual and earnest desire to ascertain 
what is true. 


I have fears that this report will encourage ah 
excitement which should have received a severe 
rebuke. Whatever may be our sympathies wih 
those who live under a Government less free than 
our own, we ought not to forget the duties impo:e 1 
on us as @ neuiral nation. Inthe case of the at- 
tempts of our citizens on Upper Canada, there was 
but little cause for their sympathy, and no justifica- 
tion for theirconduct. The people of Upper Cana- 
da were well satisfied with their Government. 
They have shown no desire for revolution. But 
our eitizens have volunteered to make a revolution 
for them. Their conduct cannot be too strongly 
reprobated. 


At the present time, no useful purpose can be a'- 
tained by the report. It proposes no action. I's 
effect will be only to excite on the one side, and 
irritate on the other. The report which I send to 
the Chair is that which I proposed a; a substitute: 


“jtappearing, that the reciprocal complaints referred to ir. 
the correspondence submitted are the subjects of diplomatic 
discussion between the Governments of the two countries, the 
committee, having entire confidence that che rights and honor 
of the United States will be sustained by the Executive, and en- 
tertaining the hope that the controversy will be brought toa sa- 
tistory termination, are of the opinion that no action of this 
House is, at this time, nee . They therefore ask to be dis 
charged from the further consideration of the subject.” 








SPEECH OF MR. BYNUM, 
OF NORTH CAROLINA, 

In the House of Representatives, February 17, 1841.— 
In the Commitiee of the Whole, on a motion to 
strike out the appropriation to continue the 
branch mint in North Carolina. 

Mr. BYNUM rose, and addressed the commit- 
tee, by saying that he had arrived and taken his 
seat at a late period during the present session of 
Congress, with a fixed determination to remain at 
least one session a silent member of that body—a 
determination that he had come to from a variety 
of reasons, growing out of his peculiar situation, 
and the developments that had been recently made 
since the adjournment of the last session of Con- 
gress—but such had been the extraordinary, unpro- 
voked, illiberal, abusive, if not to say the flagiticus 
and wanton course that had been pursued by cer- 
tain gentlemen in their false and indiscriminate de- 
nunciation ef almost all that was democratic or 
republican in the nation—with the avowal of prin- 
ciples striking at the very foundation of the 
freedom, not only of our republican institu- 
tions as they were reared by our illustrious fore- 
fathers for the guarantee and protection of oar 
liberties, but at the very powers and interests held 
directly by the people themselves, should he continue 
silent, and suffer such to pass unnoticed and unre- 
plied to, without raising his feeble veice in opposi- 
tion to both the truth and just policy of such doc- 
trines, he should feel derelict in his duty as a 
faithful Representative, and guilty of treachery and 
treason to the great, vital and immediate interests 
of those whom he directly represented there, and 
whose interest he had ever attempied to resist the 
wanton invasion of upon tuat floor, or elsewhere, 
without regard’either to personal hazard, or to politi- 
cal sacrifice. With him, the time had arrived whea 
he had as little to expect from the benevolence and 
partiality of friends, as from those who had gained 
possession of power and of place against his will, 
and at the sacrifice of all that was dear and near to 
the sacred rights and interests of those with whom 
his interests, ay, his all, was so nearly, deeply, and 
inseparably allied, by an indissoluble identity; and 
he felt it to be his happy lot, while he stepped forth 
in defence of the sacred rights of others, to be 
thereby enabled to defend his own, which, to him, 
were held by far more dear than life itself. Butas 
the limits of the proposition before the committee 
would not admit of the discussion of many of the 
topics 10 which he alluded, he would endeavor to 
confinehimself to those which grew immediately 
out of the proposition then submitted for their con- 
si:leration. 

Sir, said Mr. B. it is not to the mere striking out 
the insignificant sum in the appropriation bill, as 
proposed by the honorable member from Kentucky, 
{Mr. Green,] to which I lcok; no, sir, no: bad 
that been the only object or effect of the proposi- 
tion thus unceremoniously made, I should have 
been one of the last members in this House to 
have raised my feebie voice against it. No, sir; it 
is not that to which | materially object; but, sir,; it 
is to the designs, effects, and ulterior consequences 
of such a propositi_n that I object, and its insidious 
and covert tendencies, without knowing that such 
was the object of the gentleman himself, [Mr. 
GreEN,| who was its mover—for we ofien are in- 
daced to do things by others without being the 
least conscious of the influences by which we are 
moved. For the gentleman personally, my feelings 
are of a kind character, and [have no disposition 
to impugn ia the least his private and personal mo- 
tives. 

This proposition I view, sir, as an antagonistical 
one to founding in this country—for the benefit of 
the yeomanry, the working, laboring, producing 
people, and for their use—a permanent and solid 
currency, either of hard money or upon a hard mo- 
ney, specie basis, by which paper can always be 
converted into specie at the discretion and will of 
the working and producing man who holds it, and 
who bas paid for it, in his produce or labor, its full 
equivalent and consideration; and without which, 
I now contend that there never ean be a permanent 
currency in the country, nor saf-ty and security to 
the labor and to the products of the farming and 
planting classes of this nation. 

For this reason I then oppose the adoption of 
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this proposition, intended, as all must admit, and 
as it has been openly avowed here, to strike down 
your mints for the coinage of hard money, for the 
use of the farmers, planters, and mechanics of this 
country. Yes,sir, with a premeditated purpose, as 
avowed openly and covertly by those who have 
just come into power, to erect on their ruins qa 
mammoth Bank, with all its branches and sub- 
branches extended in every State, if not county in 
ycur Union—flooding and carpetting the whole na. 
tion with its worthless paper promises—false, false, 
as they have ever been proven to be, upon the very 
face of the paper that bears the impress of their pro- 
mises. The proposition on your table looks to this; 
itis to effect this object and none other; it is not a 
new proposition at all; it has been regularly made, 
and by gentlemen heretofore; with this intent; to ef- 
fect which, your mints must first be destroyed, and 
all idea of asolid, permanent currency, founded on 
a specie basis, discountenanced and discouraged 
amongst the laboring, mechanical, planting, and pro- 
ducing classes of this country. 

It has bezn with such designs, and to effect such an 
objec’, thata similar proposition has been annually 
introduced, and revived in this House ever since 
the establishments of those mints in the Southern 
sections of ourcountry. It had its birth in hatred 
to a hard money currency, and one of paper to be 
found upon a specie basis, and has ever continued 
its jealousy towards any and all mints for the 
coinage, for the use of the people, of any thing like 
hard money, as a substitute for their false paper 
promises. It is one impediment in their way, and 
therefore must be removed for a more successful 
operation of their plundering banking system, as 
adopted throughout our entire country, and which 
involves directly their consideration in this discus- 
sion. 

But before I proceed to say more on this subject, 
I must beg permission to notice the course of some 
gentlemen who have preceded me, and reply to 
some remarks that they have made in this discus- 
sion. 

In the first place, 1 will notice a remark of the 
honorable member from Ohio [Mr. Mason.] 

This gentleman has said that the Secretary of the 
Treasury had retained in office defaulters, after he 
had been informed, by correspondence that they 
were defauiters toa considerable amount to the Go- 
vernment. 

Now, sir, this charge has been made often here 
and cut of doors. I ask the gentleman if he will 
endorse it? Wi!lhe hazard his reputation upon this 
charge? No sir,no; he dare not. Ideny every 
word of it, and challenge that gentleman and all 
others, who, in their reckless abuse of that officer, 
have asserted it, to come forward with a singl: 
proof of the facts. Why have they not done it? 
They have ofien been called on for proof, but will 
now do, as they always have done, let it rest upon 
their own assertion. 

Again, sir, the gentleman had said that the Pre- 
sident had appointed to power men whom he knew 
to be defaulters. 

This, again, was in keeping with the conduct of 
gentlemen of the Opposition, who had dealt in the 
most barefaced assertions for the last four years 
without deigning to produce a single fact, or even 
conjescending to investigate them. It was a part 
of their tactics to avoid all investigation, as fatal to 
their objects of imposition upon the credulous and 
ignorant. 

lagain deny, sir, that there has ever been the 
least proof produced to this House, where it should, 
beyond every place, have been the first in which to 
have brought forward such evidence, showing that 
the President had, in a single case, ever appointed 
to office, or retained any individual whatever in 
office, that was a defaulter to this Government to the 
amount of one dollar—he knowing the fact, at the 
time, that such was a defaulter—and I dare gentle- 
tlemen to produce one single instance, in which, 
upon the very firstinformation being given of any 
defaleation, that the delinquent, as scon as the 
fact could be legally established, has not been re- 
moved, and all measures, that were in the power of 
the Deparimenis, were not immediately resorted to 
to secure and protect the interest of the Government, 
Bat gentlemen have taken up the idea, and it has, 
to a certain extent, been avowed here, that upon 
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the first ramor and intimation against an officer, 
the officer should have been forthwith removed. 

Should such a course have been pursued 
by the President, then he would have been ex- 
actly such a wretch as his reckless enemies have 
represented him to have been; and such as every. 
ignorant tippling shop politician in the country has de- 
nounced him as being. Sir, do honorable gentiemen 
here know, that if, in a solitary case, the Pre- 
sident of the United States was to dare to turn out 
any individual from office, without giving to him 
due notice, and an opportunity to be heard in self 
defence, he would act directly ia opposition to every 
principle of the sacred Constitution that he is sworn 
to respect and obey, and bring in troth down on 
him all those charges of tyranny, proscription, and 
cruelty, that he has been so repeatedly charged 
with, by the most vile and reckless oppos'tion that 
ever has before, in any country, conspired to over- 
throw a Government, and prostrate the liberties of 
afree people. Sir, we are even told here that the 
Secretary of the Treasury cught to have had A, B, 
and C removed from office, and upon the mere 
charge of corruption and defalcation being made, 
either in this House of out of it, against any of- 
ficer whose place might have been sought, or be- 
come an object of others, without waiting further 
evidence. Yes, sir, I have heard frequently, from 
the most ignorant declaimers of that party, such dse- 
clarations made, in endeavoring to rouse and excite 
the people azainst the last and present Democratic 
Republican Administrations of the country; but ne- 
ver did I expect to hear such from a member on 
this floor. 

Have gentlemen yet to learn that the removing 
power is alone in the hands of the President, and if 
your Secretary of the Treasury, or any other Secre- 
lary, was to dare to attempt it, as required by 
those wh) thus denounce them, they would be 
guilty of an act of usurpation, for which they 
would deservedly forfeit their keads, and render 
themselves infamous in all time to come? Never, 
sir, have I been more astonished than to hear such 
declarations falling from gentlemen professing to 
be men of intelligence, and occupying places that 
should be filled by no others. What ! theSecreta- 
ty of the Treasury removing officers, whose duty it 
is simply to ascertain the facts, and report them to 
the President, after affording a fair and an impar- 
tial hearing to the accused? Is this to be the doc- 
trine and principles to be acted on by the ensuing 
Administration, and by them becarried oui? Is it 
to be that mere rumor and suspicion, excited by 
some huugry office seeker for the place of his vic- 
tim, are to be taken as evidence of guilt, and your 
infuriated Secretary is forthwith, and without a 
hearing, to usurp the power of removal? And is 
this the reformthat you have so bountifully promised 
the people of this country; and one of the principles 
that the people decided on, in the last Presidential 
election? If it has teen, then it must come witha 
vengeance. That there has been in this Govern- 
ment defaulters, and ever will be, under any future 
one, without regard to the party, in power, all ho- 
nest and rational men will readily confess; but so 
long as a party, or the heads of the party do what 
isin their power to prevent defalcations, and ex- 
pose them, as soon as Satisfactory evidence is 
procured of the same, no honest or intelligent men 
in any community will ever hold them guilty of 
such offences, and at all subj-ct them to censure for 
their commission. 

Look, sir, at every instance where an investiga- 
tion has been had in relation to the conduct of the 
executive officers; and see, in every individual case 
where corruption has been alleged, if it has not 
redounded to the most perfect acquittal of all parti- 
cipation, or knowledge, or connivance of it, what- 
ever, by those much abused and persecuted distin- 
guished individuals. Sir, there is not a parallel on 
record where there has been so much abuse, and so 
many charges made against any mea, or set of 
men, with so little truth to sustain them. So little, 
dia Isay? To this day, there has not been one 
Particle of evidence produced against a tember of 
the departments, that could have, in any court of 
justice, subjected to censure the merest felon in the 
land. My allusion is to the conduct of the mem- 
bers who are atthe heads of those departments 
which have been so wantonly assailed by the allied 
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powers, both in and out of this House. Sir, I am 
no apologist of these men. I owe them nothing. 
Ihave had no favors from them—not even those 
to which I thought my constituents entitled; perso- 
nally, [have asked nothing, and certain!y from them 
I have little to expect at this time; but, as a Repre- 
sentative of a portion of the freemen of my coun- 
try, when I speak of them as officers of this Go- 
vernment, to speak truly, neither in exculpation or 
in disparagement, save and except what truth itself 
shall demand, is a duty which I owe to justice, to 
myself, and to the country. 

Mr. Chairman, frequent allusions have been 
made, here and elsewhere, to the conduct and cha- 
racter of one of the officers of the branch mint at 
Charlotte, in North Carolina, Colonel John Wheel- 
er. He, ‘oo, has been ariaigned for extravagance, 
prodigality, and corrupiion, Permit me to say, sir, 
with that gentleman I have long had the honor of 
an intimate acquaintance. I know him well, and 
his family before him; and I know him to be a gen- 
tleman of talents, of the highest honor and integrity, 
against whom the voice of scanda! was never heard 
to lisp, until he had taken office under this Admi- 
nistratien; a gent!eman, sir, whose character would 
suffer no disparagement, ifit cid not rise in the 
seale of comparison with any of his traducers upon 
this floor, or out of this House. Bat it is said he 
writes newspaper paragraphs. Grant it. And who 
has a better right, as a freeman of this Republic? 
His conduct has been assailed, and wantonly as- 
sailei? And has it come to tris, in the new reform, 
that one is to be assailed here, accused, and con- 
demned, and convicted, and not to be heard in his 
detence? When were such doctrines ever heard of 
befere, or dreamed of being asserted in the congre- 
gated assemblage of freemen? Tre paragraphs 
alladed to were written in vindication of his own 
conduct; and who denies this right, or objects to its 
justice?’ I see in the papers that he has been 
charged with mismanagement and extravagance in 
his ufficial duties, to the enormous amount of some 
$116, or $216. 

Now, sir, from the knowledge of the character 
of that gentleman, had he dreamed of the least ob- 
jection being taken¢o that accoun',I hazard no- 
thing in saying that he would not for one moment 
have hes tated to have taken the money from his 
own pocket and paid it without a murmur. Yes, 
he would have scorned to have permitted his con- 
duct to have been arraigned,as a public officer, 
however unjust it might have been for bim to have 
paid the money, and subjected himself to the ma- 
levolence and censure of his unfeeling anil un- 
principled calumniators, when it must be recollect- 
ed, too, that no part of this prodigious sum was ap- 
propriated to his own use, but wholly to the im- 
provement of the property of the Government of 
the United States. Such is the amount of the 
charges made, end hatped enso much here and at 
other places, against the officers of this Admini- 
stration. 

The charges of ‘corruption, extravagance and 
prodigality,” have been madeand rang upon every 
note of the politica! gamut, against the friends of 
this Administration. [t has been so often repeated 
and re-echoed here, that our ears have been deafen- 
ed andstuoned at its reiteration. From the oft- 
repeated sounds without the variatiens, one weil 
might suppose the words lithographed and set to note, 
from their regular and monotonous sound on 
this floor. lt is immaterial upon what subject 
you are called on to act, this awful note is the 
first to greet the ear. Sir, it frequently re- 
minded me of the cry of a certain mischievous 
bird, that has been a pest in the fislds of every 
farming and planting man, from the earliest days 
of agriculture, and which, at the first approach of 
the planter, ceases to pull up his grain, flies off from 
his plunder with cry of ‘caw, caw, caw,” and with 
equally as mach meaning, and with as little varia- 
tion, as do the honorabie gentleman, who, upon 
every occasion are heard to cry here, “corruption, 
corruption, corruption,” &«. Where, sir, is the 
corrupt.on and extravagance so much complained 
of? Who has been guilty of it? We well know 
for the four last years, he appropriations by this 
and the other branch of this House, have gone 
much above the estimates of the Executive De- 
partments and the recommendations of the Presi- 
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dent. Will it be denied, then, if there has been 
corruption arising out of the extravagance of this 
Administration, that this and the other branch of 
Congress are equally, if not more responsible for it, 
than the Executive Departments. Mark you, sir, 
there never has been yet, within my hearing, any 
charge made for the expending, and disbursement 
of more money than what has been appropriated 
by law, as passed by this House and the other body 
of Congress. The charge of spending more than 
was appropriated, I say has never been made, and 
ef course, no appropriations can be made but. by 
the assent of both bodies. 

Now, sir, during the time of the highest appro- 
priations and the greatest extenditures took place, 
which was in °'33, '4, '5, the Opposition party 
themselves held a majority in the other branch of 
Congress, and could at any time have rejected such 
extravagant appropriation, if they had deemed it 
proper i> do so; but they did not do it; they caw the 
necessity and indispensability of the expenditures, 
and never raised an objection to them.* 

If there has been extravagance, then, it must 
have had its origin in this House, and for it the 
members of this body, individually or collective- 
ly, are responsible. The leading measures of the 
Government that have increased the expendi'ures 
to any considerable amount of a permanent cha- 
racter, were the increase of the pay of the navy, 
and the increase of your standing army—and who 
were the champions of these measures? An indi- 
vidual who stands high in the Whig party, and had 
a dinner given him in Norfolk for the part he took 
in getting one of those measures through Congress; 
and if you wil! look at the vote on the other sub- 
ject, you wiil find an equal number of the Whig 
members supporting it, or a number nearly as great 
in proportion to their whole number in the House 
as thatof the Demecrats. You will find, too—and 
I say it to their credit—their votes, or a majority of 
them, recorded in favor of most, if not all the ap- 
propriations to carry on the Fiorida war, These 
are matters of record, that the journals of the 
House will show, by turning 'o the yeas and nays, 
as recorded on the severa! subjects. 

What measure of an extravagant character, or 
one that has involved the expenditure of any very 
large amount, except what is embraced in the regu- 
lar appropriation bills, that kas not been brought 
forward, for the last several years, by a Whig. 

I hold now in my hand the votes of the members 
of this House at the last session of Congress, upon 
the most prod:gal and extravagant proposition that 
was offered in this Hcu e during the long sitting of 
the last sessiont 

Journal House of Representatives, 1840, page 592. 

Onthe motion of Mr. Pickens, made the (3:h of February, 


to amend the said instructions so asto read, “with instructions 
toconsider the expediency of reporting a bill in favor of the 


measure.”’ 
On the motion of Mr. Maxvin, of the 13th of February, to 
substitute for Mr. Pickens’s motion the following: Also, that 


the Commitiee of Ways and Means be instructed to report bills 
in aecordance with the estimates contained in the reports from 
the Chief Engineer, and Chief of the Topographical Engineers, 
to the Secretary of War, and communicaied to Congress by the 
President, making appropriations for the year 1846, for the con- 
tinuation of the construction or improvement of harbors and 
roads, and the navigation ef rivers, for whieh appropriations 
have been heretofore made; unless in any particular case the 
committee shall be of opinion that the particular work ought 
to be entirely discontinued; and in such case, 4f any, the com- 
mittee shall submi: to this House the reasons which jead to such 
conclusions. f 

The main question was then put on the amenment or sub- 
stitute of Mr. Marvin for the amendment of Mr. Pickena, aid 
passed in the negative: yeas 80, nays 112. 

Of the 80 in the affirmative, there are 53 Wh g; 
to 27 Democrats. ‘ 

Of the 112 in the negative, there are 33 Whigs to 
80 Democrats; : 

Leaving a large majority of the whole of the 
Whig party voting in favor of this, the most ex- 
travagant proposition that wes made during the 
last session, and a large majority of the Democrats 
voting against it. Yet the Demecrats are de- 
nounced for extravagance, and the Whigs are 
landed as closefisted economists to the people. 

Pat, sir, again, the next most extravagant pro- 
position that was made during the last session, in 
the Committee of the Whole, was made by the 


member from Indian (Mr. Prorrir, a Whig] to ap- 





"The Opposition and Conservatives had the majority in the 
House also in '39, 
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propriate $400,000 for the continuation of the 
Cumberland Road. Not being able to take the 


position was taken by tellers. And, sir, I took my 

seat there, near the place of the tellers, and count- 

edthe votes asthey passed through, and three- | 
fourths, or ; thereabout, of those who voted for this 
appropriation, were Whigs, and no gentleman will 
now deny it. The genileman from Mississippi 
{[Mr. Tuompson] sat by me, and will bear me out 
in what I have stated, I think; and sir, strange, 
passing strange, I then saw ceriain gentlemen 
sneak through and vote for that proposition, who 
have been, and are now, the loudest in'denouncing 
this Administration for extravagance, prodigality, 


and corruption; and who have rung tothe very hea- | 


vens their voices against the pitifa! capenditure of 
one hundred and sixteen, or two hundred and sixteen 


| 
dollars, upon the public grounds attached to the | 


branch mint at Chariotte. in North Carolina; and 
which was spent, too, exclusively for the improve- 
ment of the public property. Sir, if we could be | 
astonished at any thing that men could da at this 
time, these facts alone would be startling; but the 
pubiic mind is not ina condition to hear facts, and 
old and young are ready to jump aad run with every 
political culprit who will cry seek him, boy—seck him, | 
boy, to draw attention from his own conduct. 

But really, sir, it must have been amusing to en 
impartial spectator to have sat and witnessed, in 
this body, the transitu condition of certain gentle- 
men of this most economical party, and to have | 
observed what a jarring of language, and confu- | 
sion of tongues, they exhibit in the somersets 
and changes that they are daily making before the 
world upon this subject of extravagance. Has 
any gentleman listened atientively at the speeches 
that have been delivered on ths floor, within four 
weeks, without being satisficd of a most unac- 
countable change coming over the dreams of some 
of the minds of those honorable men, who hereto- 
fore have been so celebrated for the denunciacion 
of this Administration for its ex'ravagance and 
corruption? Could any one hare listened at the 
speech of the gentleman {rom Tennessce, [Mr. | 
Bett,} and that of the gentleman from New 
York, (Mr. Bannarp,} without beirg satisfied of 





extravagant Administration than any we have yet 
had, was in contemplation? The gentleman from | 
New York, [Mr. Bannarp,] demonstrated most | 
clearly, no doubt, to bis own mind, the necessity | 
there was to raise Our taxes, by Pncreasing your 
tariff on certain articles, and this speech was | 
acquieced in, and sanctioned and compl | 
mented highly by the honorable menwber from Ten- | 
nessee, (Mr. Bett] But, sir, the speech of my 
honorable colleague, [Mr. Rayner,] above all | 
others, proves most clearly the sudden revolution 
that has recently taken place in that party. While 
we have been denounced for extravagance, and for | 
permitting the expenditures of the General Govern- 
mentto ran up to 25,000,000, or 35,000,000 of | 
dollars, my hongrable colleague has spoken of, 
and advocated measures in his speech, that would, 
at the lowest calculation, involve the ensuing Ad. 
ministration inan expenditure of more than $50,- 
000,000 per annum; and has goné on farther, and 
shown conclusively, no doubt, to his own'mind, thit 
tiis amount could be realized by an increase of 
taxes, by raising a tariff on luxurics, silks, wines, 
and linens, &c. Whiie, sir, | acknowledge that 
my colleague made a most excellent speech, any | 
in some parts of which I most cordially agreed ang 
him, I must say, on the whole, i! was one of the 
highest toned exiravagant productions that | have li-- 
tened to in this House, and to carry out the odjects 
of which, in four years, would involve this nation 
in a debt, that no human eye can foresee. O hers, 
sir, of the same party, have taken a similar view 
upon the same subjects, but upos whose remarks 

I will not dwell. One gentleman's, however, I 
would do injustice to omit—the honorable mem- 
ber from Maine, | Mr. Evans. ] 

Mr. Chairman, a gentlemanecf the st talents, 
whe is justly entitled to the position that he occu- 
pies here as a leader of his party, has had the mag- 
nanimity 1o meet this question openly and manly 








yeas and nays in a commiltee, the vote on this pro- | 
| 
| 


down at the time, that it was not to the amount 


these sentiments comport with this continued cry 


this extraordinary change in their minds upon this | 
sabjeci?, Can they fail to have seen, in the temper | 
and tone of these specches, that an infinitely more | 











upon every occasion. Suir, he is no or‘inary man. 


Hie never amuses us here with any shaliow ideas 
that flit across his mind. No, sir, he speaks ad- 
visedly or not at all, and by so doing, he has well 
earned for himself the high honor that has recent- 
ly been conferred on him by his party in the State 
of Maine. What does he say? What did he say 
on this floor during a debate, in which he had an 
occasion to 1eply to some remarks of my honora- 
ble colleague from North Carolina, (Mr. McKay?] 


| Sir, I am glad that the gentleman [Mr. Evans} 
is present, aed [I have him now in my eye; and if 


That 
gentleman then emphatically said, for I wrote it 


I mistake him, I call on him to correct me. 


that this Administration hai expended, but to its 
not having spent encugh,to which he objecte?; also 
to the manner and objects to which the money had 
been applied. He was the advocate of no penu- 
rious, close fisted economy. He was fer a liberal 
expenditure, such as was necessary to carry on all 
the internal improvements of the country, for re- 
pairing our fortifications, building harbors, im- 
| proving our navy, &c.&e. This, sir, was what I 
then understood that gentleman io vay, and all I 
have heard from him this session has been in cor- 
roboration of these views. (Mr. E. made no re: 
ply.) Now, sir, I ask again and again, how do 


from this small fry of politicians about “extrava- 
gance and corruption?”’—men, sir, that are noteven 
permitied in council of the great agitators them- 
selves, who have ulterior and higher objects in 
view. 

But, Mr. Chairman, there is one other thing to 
which I wish to call the attention of this House 
and this country. The honorable gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Evans] has stated emphatically, I think, 
again and again, in this House, that it was not the 
gross amount of expenditures that had been made by 
this Administration to which he had objected, but 
more to their “niggarély parsimony,” (I think these 
were the words which he used on one occasion,) and 
to the manner and objects of those expenditures. I, 
sir, have spoken, in another place, of this gentle- 
man’s high standing with his party, and the weight 
to which every thing that falls from him is entitled. 
Now, sir, mark it; 1 had the konor, but a few days 
sinee, to visit another part of this Capitol,* where 
this very subject of “the extravagance, prodigality, 
aod corruption,” of nis Acministration, was under 
consideration. It was then and there, for the first 
time, that I heard and saw the gauntlet thrown 
down by a distinguished gentleman,f and.all chal- 
lenged to touch it who dare to discass, ttem by 
item, the expdiency, economy, necessity, and pro- 
priety, of any single object ot expenditure that had 
b-en incurred by the present Administration; and, 
sir, whe can conceive my utter estonishment, 
when I saw this challenge declined, on the plea 
entered by another distinguished individual,t 
that it was to the gross amount that objections 
to its extravagance had been made, and not 
to the items or particular manner of the expen- 
ditures. Now, sir, here are two positions taken by 
men the most distinguished of their party, as dia- 
metrically opposité as are the poles, yet both are 
hurried on with equal fervor to the consummation 
of their ultimate, though diametrically opposite, ob- 
jects. Sir, in this, they both cannot be right; there 
is a deadly cross fire in their own ranks, by soldiers 
of equal skill, that proves by demonstration, conclu- 
sively, that they are in a false position, and that a 
retreat or destruction is inevitable. 

Bat the cry of “corruption, extravagance, and pro- 
digality,” sull rings through my ears. This caw, 
caw, caw note, that has been so much rng in every 
sect.on of our beloved country, to impose upon the 
innocent, but too credulous jeomanry of our hard 
working and laboring population, to win them 
from the productive interest and subjugate them to 
the rule of unproductive swindling corporations. 

To expose the authors of these impositions, 
which, I confess, commenesd and had their origin 
here, { hold in my hand a decument which should 





*I was informed by Mr. Marvin of New York, the mover of 
this proposition, that it embraced an expenditure of $2,000,000; 
by others, nearer $10,000,000. 

tMr. Buchanan, of Pennsylvania. 

; Mr. Clay of Kentucky, 
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forever put to blush the individual who shall dare 
repeat it again on this floor, however of.en it ma 
be repeated by others abroad, for the want of better 
information. It is composed of the six Standing 
rules, of the 26h Congress, of this House, and js 
to be found in the following words, page 50, “‘Con- 
gre:sional Directory,” 1841: 

“The following standing committees were appointed at the 
first sessiongand stand through the Congress: : 

Committee on Expenditures inthe Department of State.— 
Messrs, Joseph R. Underwocd, Kentucky; Joshua Lowell, 
Maine; Jesse A. Bynum, North Carolina; Joseph Trumbul!, 
Connecticut; George W. Crabb, Alabama. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Department of the 
Treasury —Messrs. George Evans, Maine; Lot Warren 
Georgia; Charles G. Atherton, New Hampshire; Nathanie| 
Jones, New York; 7’homas Osborne, Connecticut. 

Committee on Expenditures in the Department of War.~ 
Messrs. Pefer J. Wagner, New York; Reuben Chapman, 
Alabama; Isaac E. Holmes, South Carolina; Nicholas B. Doe 
New York; James Cooper, Pennsylvania. ° 

Committee on Expenditures in the Department of the 
Navy.—Messre. Leverett Sclionstall, Massachuseus; Willis 
(rreen, Kentucky; Aaron Vanderpoel, New York; James Gerry. 
Pennsylvania; William Simonton, Pennsylvania. : 

Committee on Expenditures in the Department of the 
Post Office.—Messrs. Richard P. Marvin, New York; Gur 
ret Davis, Kentucky; Linn Boyd, Kentucky; Henry S. Lane, 
Indiana; Joshua Lowell, Maine. 

Committee on Expenditures on the Public Buildings.— 
Messrs. Edivard Stanly, North Carolina; Thomas Henry, 
Pennsylvania; Joseph Fornance, Pennsylvania; Nehemiah Earl, 
New York; Seth 31. Gaies, New York.” . 


Here, Mr. Chairman, are six standing commit- 
tees, composed of five members, with achairman on 
each, and two others, who are Whigs, and are as 
violently opposed to this Administration as men 
well can be. 

The chairman of each committee is a Whig, and 
with two others, making three out of five. They 
have full power of the investigation of any sub- 
ject that may have had the least relation to any 
expenditures in any one of these several depart- 
ments. Yea, sir, more. upon the suggestion, or 
the suspicion of any extravagance and cerruption 
in any of those departments, it became their duty 
to institute immediate investigation, and to report 
the result to this House and the country. 

It was the duty, also, of every member of this 
House, who should have entertained the remotest 
idea of corruption or extravagance existing in any 
of these departmen's, to have made it known by 
resolution through this House, and instructed the 
committee, who had cognizance of the facts, to 
have inquired into them, and reported forthwith 
the facts to the House and the country. 

Here, sir, was the field widely opened to all in- 
vestigation, with committees packed in their own fa- 
vor upon every subject that was connected with the 
Government, financial and otherwise. Every de- 
partment was thrown open to them, and they were 
invited to walk in; to examine to their hearts’ con- 
tent. 

There was no longer a necessity for special com- 
mittees to investigate fraud, extravagance, or cor- 
ruption. Here they were appointed by their own 
Speaker, with three out of five members on each 
committee, with the chairman at their head. Here, 
sir, they have had full power to ascertain the 
facts in relation to every species of corruption 
and extravagance. For the whole of the last 
session, occupying near eight months, were 
those commitiees in session, and the whole of this 
present session; and what have they done in the 
way of detection and exposition of extravagance 
and corruption? Not one single thing, save and 
except $116 or $216, in relation to this said branch 
mint, and which all admit was laid out for the 
benefit of the public grounds connected with this 
mint. Such, sir, is the record, and are the facts 
in relation to this universal cry and “caw note” 
about corruption and extravagance, which has 
caused so much ihe condemnation of this Demo- 
cratic Administration. 

Such has been the facilities given to their oppo- 
nents by the Democrats of this body to investigate 
every supposable case of fraud, corruption, or ex- 
iravagance; and with what grace, I ask now, can 
any honorab!e gentleman rise here, and repeat this 
charge, knowing, as he must, that he has 
only to intimate it to one ef his friends on 
those committees, or it becomes his duty, 
which he owes both to this House and 
his constituents, to propose to instruct one of 





*Those names in italics are Whigs, with the chairman of each 
committee, 
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these committees, to inquire and report the 
facts to the louse, in relation to any suspicion he 
may have? Sir, have they done this? Will they 
now do it? No, no, no; such a course does not 
snit their purpose, as it makes an issue with them, 
and puts the accused on his trial, which is not a part 
of their tactics in politics. Their system is to con- 
demn without a trial, and sentence before a hear- 
ing and by vague and sly insinnation, to infuse 
their poison in the public mind. They shun all in- 
yestigation by which truth is to be elicited, and 
resort to indiscriminate charges, founded simply 
upon their own reckless asvertion. Yes, 
sir, and by such a course have they been but too 
successful with the most innocent and credulous of 
the country. But I say again, such a course can- 
not “come to good.” There is a redeeming sp'rit 
in th: people, in the Democracy of this country, 
that must and willin time overtake them, or the 
Government itself is undone. What man have 
they attempted to proscride in this way, that they 
have not already immortalized the memory of, 
wherever they have been brought to a fair investi- 

ation? Look at your Secretary of the Treasury, 
(Levi Woodbury;) they have erected, sir, for him, 
an immortality “more durable than brass. They 
had their committee—and such a one! He passed 
its fiery ordeal, and what hair has been scorched? 
Others, too, whom they dared not to put on trial, 
whose conduct they shrank from all investigation 
of by committee, are doomed to rise above their 
petty calumniators and traducers in immortal glory. 
The American people only want time to reflect, to 
be convinced of the character of the unholy war- 
fare that has been waged against the Democracy, 
for the profits of their labor—mechanical and pro- 
ductive. 

Mr. Chairman, we are frequently taunted with 
our promises of economy while opposing the ad- 
ministration of the honorable gentleman who now 
sits before me, [Mr. Apams] The innocent and 
uninformed have been led to believe that the entire 
opposition of the Republicans to the administration 
of Mr. Apams was founded on its enormous ex- 
penditures in the public departments. Not so, sir. 
There were higher principles at issne in that contest 
than in any expenditure of revenue. The Demo- 
crats objected to the manner in which that Admi- 
nistration had come into power, as anti-Repubdlicsn. 
The honorable gentleman never did receive a ma- 
jority of the vores of the American people. He 
was not even the highest candidate who reached the 
House of Representatives, but was taken up, as it 
was supposed, by an unholy alliance between high 
contracting parties, though with a less vote than 
General Jackson, and was forced in on the peop'e 
as a minority President—which aroused the De- 
mocracy in every section of the Republic to re- 
venge this wanton usurpation of pcpular rights. 
The people took the subject in hand, and at the 
next election rebuked that Administration, by plac- 
ing in power another, at the head of waich they 
placed the distinguished individual who had ob- 
tained the greatest number of votes at the preced- 
ing Presidential election. 


Mr. John Randolph, of Virginia, in exposing 
the character and parties to that coalition, and while 
upon this subject, said: 


“Sir, [have much to gay, which neither my own weakness, 
nor my regard to the politeness of this Ilouse, will permit me 
now tosay. As Ihave exonerated the principal in that weigh- 
ty affair of the billiard table, I also exonerate him and his Lieu- 
tenant from every charge of collusion in the first instance, and, 
if it is in order, I will state the reasons for my opinion. When 
the alliance was first patched up between the two great leaders 
of the East and West, neither of the high contracting parties 
had the premotion of the present incumbent at all in view. 
Sir, [speak knowingly asto one of these parties, and withthe 
highest degree of moral probability of the other. Can it be 
necessary that I prove this? The thing provesitself. The ob- 
ject was to bring in one of the parties to the compact, whom the 
Jonstitution subsequently excluded, and of course to provide 
for the other. A gentleman, then of this House, was the 
candidate who, to the last hour, cast many a longing al- 
though not lingering look, with oyt-stretched neck, to- 
wi Louisiana — jugulo quaesila negaiur —to discover 
whether or not he should be one upon the list. Sir, it is 
impossible that he could, in the first instance, have looked 
to the elevation of another, or have designed to promote the 
views of any man butin subserviency to hisown. Sir, common 
sense forbids it. But, sir, all these calculations, however skil- 
ful, and Demorrre could not have made better, utterly failed. 
Mr, Crawford most obstinately and unreasonably, I confess, re- 
fused to die. It was certainly very disobliging in him. I saw 
him before I went ab andI thought it was an hundred to 
one that he could not survive the summer: he was then dead to 
every purpose, public or private, Louisisiana refused to vote 
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as obstinately as Mr. Crawford refused to die; and so the gen- 
Ueman was exciuded. It was then that Mr. Adama was first 
taken up, asa pisaller, which we planters of the South trane- 
late, a hand plant. 

“Sir, [have a right to know; T had a long while before an in- 
terview with the very great man; but not on that subject; no, 
sir, it was about business o! this House; and he so far desce ded, 
I should rather say, of so great a man, condescended, as to elee- 
tioneer even with ine. He said to me, among other matters, if 
you of the South will give us of the West any other man than 
John Quincy Adams for President, we will support him. Let 
any man deny this who dare; but remember, sir, he then ex 
pected to be a candidate before the House himself. If you wiil 
give us any other man. Sir, the gentleman in question can 
have no disposition todeny it. It wasata time when he and 
the present incumbent were publicly pitted against each other, 
and Mr. Adams had crowed defiance, and clapped h’s wings 
against the Cock of Kentucky. Sir, I know this to be a strong 
mode of expression. Idid not take it literally. I thought! 
understood the meaning to be that Virginia, by her strenuous 
support of Mr. Crawtord, would further the success of Mr. 
Adams. ‘Any other man, sir, besides John Quincy Adams.’ 
Now, as neither Mr. Crawford nor General Jackson, in the end, 
proved to be ‘any other man,’ it follows clearly who any other 
man was, viz: one other man, id est, myself, asa gentleman once 
said in this House, we will supporthim, But, sir, as soon as 
this egomet was out of question, we of the South lost all our 
influence, and ‘we oi the West’ gave us of the south this very 
John Quincy Adams for President, and received from him the 
very office, which, being held by him, we of the West assigned 
as the cause of our support, considering it to bea sort of rever- 
sionary interest in the Presidency. (tee the letter to Mr. F 
Brooks.) It was indeed ‘ratsbane in our mouth,’ but we swal- 
lowed the arsenic. 

“Sir, I will take the letter to the President of the Court of Ap 
peals in Virginia; and on that letter, and on facts which are noto- 
rious as the sun at noonday, i: must be established that there was 
a collusion, anda corrupt collusion, between the principals in 
this affair. I donot say theagreement wasa written, or even a 
verbal one. I know the language of the poet is true; that men,who 
‘meet to do a damned deed,’ cannot bring even themselves to 
speak of it in distinct terms; they cannot calla spade a spade 
but eke out their unholy purposes with dark hints, and inuen- 
does, and signs, and shrugs, where more Is meant than meets 
the ear.” 

Such were the sentiments and such the te:timony 
of that distinguished statesman, who is now no 
more. Such is the evidence thathe lefton record 
against these high contracting parties. He has told 
all posterity the principles for which the Demo- 
crats contended in their opposition to that Admi- 
nistration, and the example that they had resolved 
to make of those high dignitaries, who had dared 
to disregard the will of the people, and fer conside- 
rations, implied or expressed, bid defiance to the 
known wishes of their constituents. 


These things, Mr. Chairman, are not to be for- 
gctten. It is good forthe country that we some- 
time recur to first principles—it is the retrospect of 
the past, that sometimes throw light on the future; 
and gentlemen who conteni under a leader, all 
covered with guilt, should be at least cautious how 
they throw corruption at others. 

But, sir, we have been frequently taunted for 
extravagance, andit has been told that we con- 
tended for an economical Administration, and had 
deceived the country; that we had oppose the ex- 
travagance of the Adams administration, but had 
been more guilty of it ourselves, 

Now, sir, here again I take issue, and will show 
that the principles then avowed on the subject of 
extravagance, were carried out in good faith, and 
adhered to by the Democrats most sacredly, until 
they had effectvally accomplished their objects, and 
redeemed their pledge. Sir, they did object to the 
extravagance of that Administration, and the prin- 
ciples upon which it was founded; and, sir, it was 
Bot to your little “‘picayune two pence hapenny” ex- 
travagance of a little contemptible office holder— 
not to a litt!e outlay of one hundred and sixteen dol- 
lars, or the puny salaries of a few starving clerks, 
or to old spoons and dishes, old bed.teads, towels, and 
other culinary implements, No, sir, no: those were 
not the objects of Democratic reform—they were 
reserved for other men, and other times—to the 
other party, witha new born zeal. The Demo- 
crats looked at high objects; they were in no jest 
upon subjrcts of extravagance to tickle the vulgar 
and delude the multitude. They went for princi- 
ple, as Ftrust they ever will, and opposed princi- 
p'es which involved the expending and squander- 
ing of millions and thousands of miliions of the 
people’s money, and thereby incurring a national 
debt that unborn generations would never be able 
to pay. 

What were those principles, then, involved in 
that contest? They were the principles on which 
was founded the right and expediency of carrying 
on a system of internal improvements by the Na- 
tional Government—that was the nature of the ex- 
travagance opposed with so much vehemence by 
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the Democratic party; that was the character of 
extravaganee that was so signally rebuked by the 
people in that great struggle. Yes, sir, an ex- 
travagance carrying with it a sys em of corruption 
and prodigality, that well might cause the people 
fear and trembling. It was to this kind of ex- 
travagance and corruption to which the Democratic 
party looked for reform and retrenchment, and 
which, sir, they have ultima‘ely effected, triam- 
phantly effected, and by no “thumbugerry” about 
office holders, and high salaries, and “hiichen fur- 
niture.”? 

The amount of the millions and hundred of mil- 
lions of dollars that was sought to be expended 
then by the Opposition party, who are how to be 
placed in power for their notions of reform and 
economy, are justly illustrated by the followirg re- 
marks of a distinguished Senator from South Care- 
lina, (‘he Hon. William Smith,] who has since de- 
parted this hfe, at bis private residence, in the State 
of Alabama; and, as a Southern planter of werth 
and intelligence, he has left few equals behind, and 
no superior. In this speech, delivered in the Sec- 
nate by this distinguished and extraordinary man 
on the ILth of April, 1828, in opposition to the ex- 
travagance of that Administration, is contained 
these facts, to which I call the particular attention 
cf the commitee, in demonstration of the charac er 
of the extravagant measures then opposed by the 
Democrat c party, but advocated then by the party 
now calling themselves Whigs: 

“It was, Mr. 8. said, among his objections to the system, the 
great inequality and injustice of its practical operations in the 
different sections of the Union. And this fact was fully demon- 
strated. At the present session there were applications from 
the Western States, all of which had received already iarge do 
nations In public lands for at least 10,000,000 of acres for inter 
val improvements and other purposes of theirown. And there 
were applications now before Congress, in some shape or other, 
for appropriations for internal improvements in the different 
States, excent the States of South Carolina and Georgia, for 
more than $30,000,000. And with all this preparation and ap- 
propriation in the other States to fill them with roads and ca- 
nals, at the expense of the public Treasury, not a chain had 
been stretched, nora Jacob staff planted, within the States of 
South Carolina and Georgia, by authority of the General Go. 
vernment, for that pases and because their Legislature hava 
not deemed 1t constitutional, nor proper that their members in 
Congress shall join inthe general struggle for the mere favors 
of the General Government, and higgle and huckster for a road 
or acanal, as they would in a market or fair fora bale of goods 
er an ox.” , 

Here, sir, we are informed that at that time, at 
one single session, there were applications and 
projects before Congress to the amount of 
$300,000,000* for objects of internal improvements, 
without an application from two large and respeec- 
table States ot this Union, which, taking the year 
1818 as an average, exported within $3,000,000 as 
much as the whole of the States north of the Poto- 
mac,f except Maryland, that exported about 
$4,000,000. 

This distinguished Senator in continuation said: 

“Sir, it is not the revenue you collect on foreign merchandise 
that constitutes the real wealth of a nation. It is the amount 
of your exports you are enabled to send abroad, that constitutes 
your national wealth.’ " ° ° ° “And turn itas you will, 
all your revenue is ultimately paid from the agricultural pur. 
suits of the laboring community, whoare entitled to their full 
share of the dividends of the Treasury.” 

Without going into the enormity of the inequali- 
ty and prodigality of such an extravagant amount, 
which was then sanctioned by the principles and 
recommended by the self same party, that has since 
become the advocates of economy under another 
name, I shall confine myself simply to the enormi- 
ty of the amounis that they then had in contempla- 
tion to expend. Let it be held in mind that 
$300,000,900 had been applied for, exclusive of 
two large States {' which, if rewarded aecord- 
ing to their exports, wonld have increased 
these applications near $200,000 000 more, mak- 
ing an aggregate of about 500,000,000 dol- 
lars, at a time, too, sir, when this nation was in 
debt to the amount of near $70,000,000, which, had 
these measures met the approbation of the Demo- 
cralic party, in the aggregate would have left this 
naticn in debt not less than $570,000,000; and if 
that party had failed in their opposition to such 
mea-ures, would have been increased by this time 
into a national debt of from one thousand to two 
thousand millions of dollars; just enough, sir, to 





* See report, Executive documents to the Senate and Houge 
of Representatives, 1828. 
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have realized all their splendid hopes of a “great 
national debt being a great national blessing.” 

Such were the extravagance, prodigality, and 
corroptien, to which we directed all our energies 
of reform in the revolution of 1828; against this 
monstrous doctrine, of British origin, that “‘a great na- 
tional debt is a great national blessing,” it was against 
that we waged war, which resulted in a glorious 
triamph, and the prostration of the whole “Ametri- 
can system” party, who were then their advocates, 
but who are now again raised to power by the wild 
infatuation of a deluded country, who, in my judg- 
ment, are destined to witness (if they have not autho- 
rized it by their own recent acts) a reiteration of 
the same attempt to rivet on them the renewal of 
this self same “American sysiem,”—with recupera- 
ted energies, backed and sustained by the omnipo- 
tent power of the great paper credit system, to filch 
from the laboring and productive classes the profits 
of their industry, and, by its power of oppression of 
those classes, to subjugate them, and foree them to 
a final acquiescence and submission to their tyran- 
nical and oppressive méasures of tariff taration—of 
extortion, and extravagance. 

This is the species of extravagance and corrup- 
tion, and their results, that the Democracy were 
pledged to oppose, and which they have fauhfully 
carried out to the letter, so faras they have had 
the power. Nor have they failed, upon proper evi- 
dence being produced, to correct such other extra- 
vagance in any of the departments of the Govern- 
meni that may have occurred even amongst the sa'a- 
ried officers, however much of minor consequence to 
the great principles of extravagance, that they had 
in view for reformation and retrenchment. 

It is remarkable, sir, to have observed the decla- 
rations of ihe honorable member from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Apams] in relation to our State debts. 
He stated that the debts of the States were 
upwards of $200,000,000, and that they had been in- 
curred for internal improvements, which should 
have beenefiected for them by the General Go- 
vernment—no great difference between the absolute 
debt and the projected one, as stated in the speech 
of the distirgnished Senator from Seuth Ca- 
rolina, to which I have referred; and the only 
difference is, likely, that which might be 
saved by the condocting such works by the 
States having them under their immediate con- 
trol, and that of the General Government, 
whose contro! would be more remote and more suz- 
ceptible of a loss. And in this, too, the honorable 
member gives us ho obscure hint, thatit is the de- 
sign of his party, if they dare do it, to assume these 
debts of the States in some shape or other, and 
saddle them on the shdulders of the General Go- 
vernment. In fact, in substance, such were his 
emphatic declarations. Bat, sir, I will pursue that 
branch of the subject no farther, in vindication of 
the party with which Tact, sgainst the charge of 
extravagance and corruption, and feel periect!y 
safe in trusting the whole subject to an impartial 
public. 


I will return again to the branch mint, for the 
continuance of which, a motion has been made by 
the honorable gentleman from Kentucky, [Mr. 
GREkN,| ‘0 strike out the appropriation. I consi- 
der this question as directly involving the conside- 
ration of a National Bank. We cannot be for 
abolishing our m‘nts, without having in contempia- 
tion a sabstiiue; and sir, no one will deny that that 
substitute isa National Bank. The annihilation 
of one is, in effect, the substitution of the other. 
They are, in fact, antagonistical proporitions in a 
greatmeasure. The friends of the one are prone to 
view the other with great suspicion. 

Now, sir, I here take my stand, noi only against 
a National Bank as a substitute for our mints—to 
afford the laboring acricu!tural classes paper pro- 
mises as a substitute for gold and silver, as eqviva- 
lent for their Jabor and produce—but, sir, against 
the whole system of banking as it is now carried on 
in this country, as one of plunder and robbery of the 
great planting, productive, and laboring ciasses of 
the country. I stand opposed to this whole system 
of robbery of the planting, laboring, mechanical 
classes, as one unknown to the constitutional 
framers of our Government, and one which was 
openly and expressly repudiated and rejecied by 
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them, in relusing to grant the power (while ino the 
Federal Convention that sat at Philadeiphia) to 
Congress to form, or'ginate, or establish, any such 
corporations whatever. I oppose them, sir, as a 
spurious batch—an off«pring illegitimately begotten 
of your Government, b th State and General, if you 
please, unauthorized, and not sanctioned by any 
safeguard of your nation. I oppose them as en- 
gendering, and as having already en:endered, an 
interest and influence in the country, not provided 
for under the Constitution of the nation, nor foresen, 
nor even dreamed of, by its illustrious founders— 
an interest that has grown, sir, with gigantic 
strides, and has thrown a shase, and does, at this 
time, both here and abroad, over all other in- 
terest known and provided for by the fathers of the 
Constitution. 


Sir, what were the great interests referred to 
during the long discussions that took place in the 
Federal Convention that framed your Constitution? 
What were those referred to in your State Conven- 
tions that sanctioned your Federal Constitution? 
What were they, I emphatically ask, (after the 
preservation of liberty,) but the commercial, ma- 
nufacturing, and agricultural interests of the coun- 
try? They held them as the great primary 
interests of the nation, as spoken of, referred to, 
and reiterated over and over again in your Federal 
Convention, and in every Siate Convention that 
was held at that time in the nation; but, sir, which 
are now held as only secondary considerations to 
the great paramount interest of bank corporations, 
rallying around them all the unproductive interests 
and influences of the nation, more potent than all 
the others combined, and have thereby effected 
amost complete revolution in the whole theory 
and practice of your constitutional Government, 
and if not speedily arrested in their enward course, 
mus! in fature make and unmake all your Presi- 
dents ad libitum, and monarchs too, if it be their plea- 
sure. 


Will any man here dare deny their predominant 
influence in this nation at this time over any one 
other interest, and all combined, of those to which I 
have referred. A fact not more humiliating to the 
proud spirit of every free American, than it is appal- 
ling to every friend to the freedom and independence 
of bis country throughout the Republic. They have 
eff-cted a revolution in our who'e free Republican 
system, that the united armies of all Christendom 
could not have effected in the same length of time. 
Facts, which the faithful historian must record, to 
our shame and lasting infamy, proving ourselves a 
degenera'e race of a noble ancestry. 

But, Mr. Chairman, we are told that in the last 
Presidential election, the people decided in fa- 
vor of a National Bank, and san¢tioned this mon- 
strous system of banking in the country. Sir, can 
it be so? I cannot believe it. Wehave not less 
than ten subjects that the people, we are told, de- 
cided at the last Presidential election, and have they 
done it? Here they are— 

Ist. That they are to havea National Bank of 
$50,000,000 or $100,000,000 capita). 

2d. That the taxes are to be increased by an in- 
crease of your tariff (upon luxuries, you are kind 
enough to say,) &e. 

31. The distribution of the proceeds of the pub- 
lic lands. 

4h. Internal improvement by the General Go- 
vernment, or the assumption of the State debts. 

5th. Reform and retrenchment, and the expul- 
sion of corruption, &c. 

6th. The erection of light houses and the 
building and rebuilding of harbors, fortifications, 
&e. 

7th. That the making a national debt to supply 
tempcrary deficiencies in the revenue, was preleras 
ble to the use of Treasury notes, looking to it asa 
na'ional blessing. 

8h. The immediate and unqualifid repeal of 
the Independent Treasury law, and the immediate 
reunion of Bank and State to fleece and tyrannize 
over our people. 

9th. The ¢all of an extra session, to put in ope- 
ration this odious system, before the people are al- 
jowed time to detect the imposition, 

10th, and lastly. That General William Henry 
Harrison is a real, and not a sham hero. 


CONGRESSIONAL GLOBE. 
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I might add another, which the Abolitionisis say 
was decided in their favor; but as it miyht be con- 
sidered out of order, 1 shall omit it for the present, 

{Here some of the Scuthern members said, in 
an under tone, it was out of order, and the chair- 
man indicated that it would be.} 

Sir, I shall not press it, although I believe it was 
decided in their favor as much as any other ques. 
tion was decided by the people, except that General 
Harrison should be President—an effect which 
was produced, in my opinion, by combined causes, 
brought about mostly by that great and potent in- 
fluence of the banking interest, which, by a certain 
process, was made to circulate through and pene. 
trate every city, village, and hamlet in the land. 

I do not believe, sir, that the mass of the people 
were bribed by those institutions, No, sir: far be 
it from me to suppose such a thing. There was no 
cause for such bribery. But that these institutions, 
or those interested deeply in them, used them as po- 
litical machinery to coerce, rouse and agitate the 
people against their Government, there is not a 
doubt in the mind of any intelligent man in this 
country, and that their means were used, in every 
possible way, to effect their object, there is just as 
littie doubt? It may be asked, how was this 
done. I answer, ia a variety of ways. First, by fur- 
nishing and circulating, by agents employed, politi- 
cal documents themselves; and secondly, by fur- 
nishing their partisans the means to do it; the 
enlisting public presses, by accommodations 
in their favor, and furnishing the means for by 
continuance of some, and the establishing of others, 
through the whole country, to operate upon public 
op‘nion, and to reuse and excite the people to re- 
sist any and every thing in Government that did 
not promote their immediate interests. Yes, sir, 
yes; you now have il; it was the influence of the 


| banking institutions over the public presses of the 


country, that brought about, more than uny other 
cause, the revolution in 1840; and, sir, with the same 
machinery and materials, they cxn bring about ano- 
ther in 1844, and 1848,and 1852, and as often as it 


| becomes their interest to do so, until the people are 
| arcused with a just sense of the enormity of their 


powers, and the variety of means they use to effect 
their objects, acd pass sentence of annhilation or 
reform on their whole system of operation. Yes, 
sir, here is the interest. Here is the influence that 
bas undermined the great constitutional fabric 
erected by the immortal fathers of the Revolution 
of 1776. This has been the operation of that bas- 
lardly power, unbegotien of the Constitution of our 
forefathers—rejecited and repudiated by them in 
convention assembled, to influence and overcome 
the right of suffrage of a great and free people, in 
the selection of the highest presiding officer of the 
nation. 


Yet we are insultingly told that the people wills 
that it should be so. We are told, too, if the banks 
are let alone they will give peace to the country. 
How, sir? How? I say while they exist as they 
are, there never can be peace or repose in this 
country. Does not the very success of their ope- 
rations depend upon their expansions and contrac- 
tions. While this process is continued, how can 
there be peace or repose? Sir, the very idea of a 
banks giving peace or repose to a people, is acon- 
tradiction in the very nature of things; they never, 


| never,can have it while they exist unbridled, as they 


have been for years. I have asserted that the whole 
syste n of banking is a mere system of extracting 
the profiis of the laborer and producer, from the 
hands of those who toil in its production; as an 
illustration of the fact, suppose there was acom- 
munity of bankers, and no other subjects upon 
which they could operate? Can the mind conceive 
a condition more wretched, in which mankind 
could be placed?) Why, sir, such weuld be the 
siarving condition of such a community, that they 
would be compelled fo feed one upon the careass of 
another, until the entire secfety should become ex- 
tinct, 


But, sir, how different would that community be 
who lived without the curse of those institutions, 
who depend upon their honest labor for a liveli- 
hood, and the produce of the soil given them by 
the God of nature, whereon to feed and procure 
their raiment? In such a state, a community could 
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not fail to enjoy all the blessings that the earth 
afforded, without the least prospect of starvation, 
or of suffering, where the means of industry were 
properly applied, and the greatest profusion and 
abundance in the production of the earth would 
be theirs. Such would be the striking contrast be- 
tween a banking communi'y, and one -where a 
bank was not allowed toexist. It is therefore 
clear that it is from the prodnctive interest alone, 
that banks derive their greaies tprofits, either directly 
or indirectly. 

Sir, these institutions are at war with the best 
interests of the nation in another way. They ab- 
tract both capital and labor of thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands fiom the pursuits of productive 
industry and mechanical labor, and convert them 
into an unproductive mass of bankers, siockjob- 
bers, speculators, and siaecures, and disseminate 
them throughout the country, to suck the yery 
life’s blood of those who do labor in mechanism, or 
in the cultivation of the scil. So far, then, they 
eperate most injuriously to the great growing inte- 
rests of the nation, and add nothing to the wealth of 
the country, but act as continual embarrassments 
to its onward course in the prodaction of substan- 
tial national wealth, and creating continual embar- 
rassments to the operation of our whole political ma- 
chine, by their eternal contractions, extortions, and 
expansions, and thereby rendering themselves a 
blight to all our internal repose acd national pros- 
perity. 

Their injurious operations,too, upon our manufac- 
turing classes, seem to have been greatly overlocked 
by many of the first statesmen and financiers of 
the age. It does appear, sir, clear to me, that no- 
thing could act more injurious to the manufactur- 
ing interest themselves, than the banking system 
to which I have alluded, and at the head of which 
I have placed a great National Bank. Itis c!ear 
tomy view as noon day, (though no manufacturer, ) 
that the whole operation of the banking system, as 
at present carried on, is in deadly hostiliy to 
every manufacturing interest in the nation, and 
thus bere involves the immediate consideration of 
i's operation on the tariff to a certain extent. To 
me it has been an unaccountable fact, that the 
most of those who professed the greatest friend- 
ship for the manufactories, and the most strenu- 
ous advocates for hizh protective tariffs, for the 
benefit of those manufactories, should be the loud- 
est in their cries for a National Bank, and the most 
active advocates of every State institution of a 
banking character. - 


Now, sir, it does appear to me most obvious, 
that nothing could be more destructive to the 
manufacturing interests, than an inflated, bloated 
paper currency, given by these banks to the coun- 
try; and to ask for protection, by a tariff, to your 
manufacturing interest, while you advocate the 
banking sysiem with its inflated currency, does 
appear to be an inconsistency amounting to a state 
of delirium or madness—a heterodox at war with 
the plainest doctrines of an unbiassed reason and 
practical common sense. Let us examine for a mo- 
ment the practical operation? By this paper inflated 
currency, the price of every article of consump- 
tion, the price of every commodity necessary to be 
used in your manufactories—the price cf labor, 
even, is raised tu a fictitious and inflated value in 
your operations, to the amount of from one to two 
hundred per cent. Under these circumstances, 
your yaw materials are manufactured at aa immense 
cost, arising entirely from the stimulated inflation 
of your paper currency banking system. They are 
then taken by the vender to market, (say in Phila- 
delphia, if you please, and are there brought in 
competition, for the first time, with similar fabrics 
manutactured in Europe, (say in England, France, 
or Germany,) where the same or similar articles 
have been manufactured, with labor, with commo- 
dities of consumption, of use in the fabrication of 
the articles, procured at the prices given them by a 
mors stable and permancnt curreney, al a less cost 
to the manufacturer, by from one hundred to two 
hundred, and sometimes four or five hundred per 
cent. By this means, it is clear that the American 
manufaciurer, with no better articie, is compelled 
to sell at double the price at which similar and often 
better articles can be purchased of the European 








manufacturers; and the consequence is, that he 
cannot sell at all, and he is driven out of marks. 
What is the next step? He flies to Congress for a 
remedy. The European or foreign articles must 
b+ taxed to the teeth by a tar ff, either to exc.ude 
them from our markets, or to lay it so high on them 
as to disable them from selling to us their articles, 
though of a bet'er quality, at so low a price. 

Sir, in obedience to the demand of the American 
manufacturer, the fariff-tax is raised from 50, 100, 
150, to 200 percent. en the foreign articles, to 
force them to a demand for their goods, the same 
high prices that the American manufacturer asks 
for his, or to quit your markets. 

Wel’, sir, this is protection to American manu- 
factures. Foreign articles are by this process 
either excluded, or are forced to be sold, at the 
same high prices that the home made articles are 
sold for. And, sir, con'ented might we be if this 
operation only stopped here, and its consequences 
were no worse. 

At this, all clamor ceases from that quarter, 
though at a great public sacrifice to all other inte- 
rests. Things fora while seemed to go on well; 
but on a sudden your banks again expand; and la- 
bor, and provision, andjall necessary articles in the 
manufactories are again increased in valuation, 
and again an additional increase in the price of ail 
American manufactured articles is increased and 
demanded, in proportion to the additional quamity 
of the expansion of your basks. What, again, is 
the result to your manufacturer? He is again un- 
dersold by the foreigner, as he is by the inflation 
and expansion of the banks compelled to sell, if 
at all, ata higher price, being forced by that opera- 
tion to fabricate his articles at a greater cost. And 
what next, sir?) The clamor for protection is again 
raised to the skies, and another demand is made on 
Congress to raise your tariff taxes, to enable our 
manufacture:s to sell in our own market, and to 
compete with the foreigner, who has crossed the 
ocean, paid bis tariff tax, and is enabled to under- 
sell, by this operation, th: American manufacturer. 

In obedience to this demand, Congress again in- 
creases the tariff tax to 25 or 50 per centum; this 
affurds temporary relief, and gives a momentary 
quiet, until, again, your banking capital is in- 
creased, or another expansion is made, and with 
the resort to the same process over and over again: 
and thus is produced, by the clandestine operation 
of this banking machinery, oie continued scene of 
revolution, crash, and confusion, in the whole body 
politic. 

{Here Mr. Lincotn rose and called Mr. B. to 
order for discussing the tariff, and said he repre- 
sented an interest deeply interested in that subject; 
and if the subject was gone into, he should feel it 
his duty to reply to the remarks of the gentleman 
of North Carolina. ] 

The Chairman (Mr. Bett of Tennessee) said, 
the discussion of the tariff was out of order. 

Mr. Bynum said that it was very far from bis 
purpose to discuss the subject of the éariff at this 
time—in fact, nothing could be more so; bis object 
was only to show how injurious to the operation of 
the tariff system the existence of a National Bank 
was, in connection with the whole banking system; 
and to prove by it the inutility of a National Bauk, 
and ils injurious operation upon the manufacturing 
inteiests; it was, therefore, perfectly in order for 
him to refer, incidentally, to the tariff. 

Mr. B. continued: He had but one other view to 
take of this subject, which was, in relation to the 
process of the practical operation of the banking 
system on the price of the manufactured articles of 
the couutry, in demonstration of the injurious and 
destructive effects cf the banking system. 

I have shown (said Mr. B.) in what manner 
the banks affected the prices of manufactured 
articles of this country, under the protection of 
the tariff system. I will now undertake to show 
that so long as the banks are encouraged 
and stimulated to inflate your “paper cur- 
rency,”” and raise all domestic articles to the 
prices cf a “paper currency valuation,” that the 
increase of your ésriffs, and their continuation 
even, is but a bounty paid to your bankers out of 
the profits of the productive classes, without afford- 
ing the least relief to the manufacturers, for whose 
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benefit it is intended. Nowhere is the practical 
operation; and it is in the worst light that the sub- 
ject can be viewed: by your ‘banking paper 
currency” inflated prices, every article is increased, 
and to its highest price. Then this was the natural 
process practically resorted to by your foreign im- 
porter, to undersell your American manufacturer. 
Remember the price of all articles is now at their 
maximum, or highest pitch. The foreigner im- 
ports his goods, pays the tariff tax on them, and 
selis them again in the market at the inflated price 
created by the paper currency. He receives bis 
money in the currency cf the country—paper, of 
course. Hs first step is to take it to the bank and 
demand for it the specie, which, so long as the 
banks pay itout at all, is given to the foreigner. 
This specie is taken back to England, France, or 
Germany, and is again laid out in the purchase of 
foreign manulactured articles, at a specie currency 
valuation, at a price less by from 1 to 2, or 500 
per centum of their selling price here, given them 
under the influence of the “inflated paper currency 
system;” and thus the foreigner is again enabled, 
by the low prices in Efrope at which he buys, end 
the increased high prices here, at which he sells, 
to pay, without injury to himself at ail, the 
amount of the increased tariff by which he is taxed 
here. By this process, you will see it is per- 
fectly plain that by the increase of your tariff taxes, 
direct or incidental, while the banks retain the 
power of expansion, and your banking capital is 
increased, you afford, not aid to thé American 
manufacturer at ail, bat keep him eternally in the 
hands of his foreign competitor; and what is equa!- 
ly impolitic and injurious, it keeps up a perpetua! 
drain of the specie from our country, and leaves 
the banks in a situation totally uoabie to comply 
with their domestic engagements of keeping their 
pper equivalent to specie; by which ruinous and 
destructive policy the whole people of the nation 
are brought to suffer mest distressingly—all sir, 
all, resulting from this most ruinous system of 
banking corporations and fictitious paper cre- 
dit systea. Sach [have shown is the practical 
operation on the the tariff system and the manufac- | 
turing interests of the country. Let them look to 
it, and be prepared to meet its consequences, 


Mr. B. said I will now endeavor to show in 
what manner this paper money currency affects 
the great growing, planting interests of the South, 
if I should not be considered out of order in doing 
so, with the same view that I have attempted to 
show in what manner it operated on the great ma- 
nufacturing interests of the North 


L this day believe the people of the South the 
mist oppressed and ihe most deluded people in re- 
lation to the Operation of their own Government, 
of any portion of people in the American Repub- 
lic. ‘They pay at this time, in many of the Siates, 
a greater faz, in proportion to their capital and 
privaie investments, than any people on the in- 
habitable globe. What are the operations of this 
“inflated paper system” on the planting, producing 
and exporting classe.? Sir, the South constitutes 
very near the whole of your exporting interest. 
Rice, tobacco, and cotion, are the great articles of 
exportation of the country; they are exclusively of 
Southern growth, with a small exception. Now, 
sir, the price of those articles is but little affected, 
if at ail, by our own “inflated paper currency;” the 
prices of those articles depend exclusively, and 
almost entirely, upon the currency of those foreign 
markets in which they are sold—i. e. tke currency 
of the English, French, German, end other Earo- 
pean markets, where those articles are sold, and 
which currency, in those markets, is emphatically, 
to all intents and purposes, a sp-cie currency, and 
below that of ours from filly to two hundred per 
centum; and upon those foreign markets, with this 
specie currency, are the whole South, or at least 
the growivg interesis of the Svuth, entirely de- 
pendent for the prices ef the articies of their pro- 
ductive labor. The “inflaled currency” here msde 
by bank issues, cannot affect the price of their pro- 
duce abroad. ‘This is too plain to admit of a doubt 
in any practical view that may be taken of the sub- 
ject. Thea, sir, how is that great essrntial and in- 
valuable interest from «nich we derive eight-tenths 
of our national wealih and revenue, (or there- 
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about,) affected by this base, spurious, *‘pa- 
per inflated currency?” Sir, this is exceeding- 
ly plain to every practical Southern farmer 
and planier in the country; and, sir, here 
they are affected precisely as are the home manu- 
Sactwrers, by the “inflated currency of the bank pa- 
per;” tothem, every article aud commodity, for use 
and consumption, provisions, labor, necessaries of 
clothing, the price of slaves, stock, superintendents’ 
wages, mechanical repairs, and every conceivable 
commodity connected with their farming and plant- 
ing establishments, and with the indispensable sup- 
plies necessary for their cultivation—all these sia- 
ple commodities of rice, tobacco, and cotten, are 
produced and are purchased at the high and exor- 
bilant prices given to them by the fictitious, “in- 
flated currency of bank paper,” thereby forcing, by 
this operation of the system, the Southern planter 
to purchase all necessaries for carrying on his 
busiaess in the home markets at the highest prices, 
prodnced by the “‘bank paper system,” and forcing 
him to seil bis production in foreign markets, at 
the low prices arising from a ‘nore stable specie 
currency or ils equivalents, Our cotton, rice, and 
tobacco are sold, in the foreign markets, at the 
lowest cash prices,and are grown and produced 
here, with all the means necessary for their pro- 
ducuon acquired at the highest possible “‘infla'ed 
paper currency” prices. Yes, sir, yes, this is the 
actual condition of the South, over which they have 
groaned and slept for the last twenty-five years and 
more, for the want, sir, in my judgment, of practi- 
cal men and practical polilicians among them to 
expose the enormily of the system, and the direct 
inflictions of it, from which they have suffered so 
much and so long. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have endeavored to 
show, and have atleast satisfied my own mind, that 
the whole banking system, with a National Bank 
at the head, has operated most ruinously and de- 
stractively, not only upon the great planting, labor- 
ing, and productive interests of the nation, but that 
ithas operaied as a withering blight to the great 
American manufacturing interests themselves, and 
which I think will be shown to every inte lizent, 
practical man, as clear as the sanbeams, who will 
fully and impar ially examine the subject in all its 
bearings upon American interests 

It has been for these reasonsI have taken my 
stand against this policy, and though alone I may 
be left, am determined to abide the result. 

I am, therefore, opposed oa those grounds to the 
abolition of our mints, to make way for the more 
effecimal application of the enormeus system of 
bankibg institutions—blighting and withering as | 
believe and feel them to be, upon these greai, essen- 
tial, and invaluable interes!s of my country. 

Having now shown, Mr. Chairman, the perni- 
cious influence and effects of these institations up- 
on some of the greatest interests of the country, it 
is almost neediess to inquire, what interests are 
benefited by them? ‘That there are a variety of in- 


terests benefited by their operations, there can be j 


no doubt; to state them in detail would be a useless 
consumption of time—they may all be included un- 
der the head of the non productive classes,whe live and 
enrich themselves, not by theirowa labor, nor by the 
cultivation and production of the soil—the owners of 
foreign capi'al* in this country are benefited by them 
—the great owners of capital in our own country 
are benefited by them and above all, those are 
mostly benefited who are invested with the privi- 
lege of issuing paper, called money, to circulate 
with interest, without capital, and who constitute 
emphatically (I had liked to have said the ennobled) 
but in truth, the privileged classes of the land. 
Added to these are the wiole surplus, idle, floating 
population of the country, which are mosily to be 
found in your larger cities, in every section of your 
nation, who are always ready for any revolution 
and change of rulers in the Government, so they 
find ready employment in effecting that change. 

It was from this reason more than any other, 
p*rhaps, that Mr. Jefferson was induced to say that 
he viewed your large cities “as cancer warts uyon 
the body politic,” and, sir, upon this subject Mr. 
Jefferson spoke with a prophetic tongue. Such, in 





* The foreign capital in this Country at this time is estimated 
by the Troasurer at $35,665 500. (See page 18 of the Report.) 


truth and in fact, are the beneficiaries of this great 
banking system, that has outgrown the Constitution 
itself in power, 

But there is one other view of these institutions 
to which I would call the particular attention of the 
committee and the country. Ihave ofiea spoken, 
sir, of the texes which were levied on the peopie by 
these institutions, and which were paid without a 
murmur, while they raised their voices to the high- 
est pitch against taxes paid to Government. | 
have also spoken frequently of the aggregate losses 
that had been sustained by the people from the 
banks during the time that the “hue and ery” was 
set up against the Administration for extravagance, 
d&ec. I then asserted that the people had sustained 
a greater loss by the banks than by ali other 
sources known to the country. | have asserted, 
upon rough calculations, that the peopie paid a 
greater tax to the banks annually than they had to 
their own Government. Ani, sir, what was then 
assertion and calculation only, have now become 
official facts, by estimation yet uncontroveried. 
Here is an exhibition of losses sustained by the 
people from these institutions, as laid before the 
Senate on the 12th of February, 1841, by the 
report to which I have just alluded, in obedience 
to a call by that body on the Secretary of the 
Treasury for information of “the losses by the Ge- 
neral Government, and by the people of the United 


States, from the use of banks and bank paper.” 


Here is the summary contained in that report of 
the aggregate losses of the public, and the annual 
a nount paid by the people, by the productive classes, 
emphatically, to the banks of this cuuniry, to which 
I invoke the sober and serious attention of every 
man in the Republic, and particularly those who 
live by labor or productive industry. I read from 
the report, pages 14, 15, and 16: 

1. Losses by bank failures a . - $108,888,721 


2. Losses by suspensions of specie payments by 
banks, and consequent depreciation on their 








notes - 95,000,000 

3. Losses by destruction of bank notes by acci- 
dents + . - - . 7,121,332 

1. Losses by counterfeit bank notes, beyond losses 
by coin - . - . . 1.444,444 

5. Loses by fluctuations in bank curreucy affect- 

ing prices, extravagance in living, sacrifices 

of property, and by only a part of the other 

incidents to the banking system, not com- 
puted above, at least - . . 150,000,000 
Aggregate, computed, $365,451,497 


Amount paid by the community to the hanks, annually, the 
last (en years, for the use of banking institutions. 

1. The resolution calls tor the sums thus paid, whether “di- 
rectly or indirectly,” and whether by “the people or the Go- 
verament.”’ 

It may be, therefore, thai the amount collected by banks from 
the community annually, for interest, exchanges, rents, etc. 
ought, in the opinion of many, to be considered as what is paid 
to them “for the use of banking institudions.”? Consequently, 
an altempt has been made, first, to form some estimate of this 
amount which shali approximate the truth. 

The result has been, that the whole payment made to the 
banks for the use of them, their capital, &c. during the last ten 
years, has been in the aggregate . $282,000,000 


This would be annually on an average - - $28,200,000 





To explain the amount thus received by banks annually, dur- 
ing the last ten years, the following data are submitted: ‘ 

The aggregate capital and discounts of all banks in the United 
States, during that period, so far as can be ascertained from the 
Treasury reports on banks, and some estimates, have been as 
follows: 





i ccecheampee ei cll nancial eileen 
ieee : 
(oars capital. | Aggregate discounts 
? or loans. 


} 











In 1831 Not ascertained. Not ascertained. 


In 1832 Do Do. 

In 1833 Do. Do. 

In 1834 | 200,005,944 $324,119,499 
In 1835 | 231,250,337 365, 163,834 
In 1836 | 951,875,292 457,506,080 
In 1837 : | 290,772,091 525,115,702 
In 1838 317,636,778 485,631,687 
In 1839 327,132,512 | 492,27¢,015 
In 1810 | 368,442692 | 462,896,523 





{In 1830, 145,192,268, as capital, and $200,451,214 as dis- 
counts or loans, have been ascertained and computed by Mr. 
Gallatin, in his Considerations on the Currency.] 

# (The above amounts stated as the capital employed in bank- 
ig require some explanion. It has been the practice, in most 
parts of the country, to put banks inte operation chiefly upon 
the stock notes of the proprietors. By the reports of the Legis- 
jJature of Massachusetts, in 153%, it appears that many of the 
banks in that State, which are generally as safeas any in the 


} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 








Union, have been put into operation upon the naked promis. 
sory notes of the stockholders, with little actual capital, excep, 
ing that which has epescpaoeeagel gy the operations of the 
banks. These promissory notes are the principal basis of the 
paper currency issued in the firstinstance. If confidence shou, 
happen to be buoyant for a succession of years, the interest o> 
this currency, paidin advance, compounded as it always js - 
short periods, soon enables the stock netes to be withdrawn 
without the application ofany capital whatever, by the origi. 
nal stockholders, On the other hand, should a previous gerne. 
ral inflation give rise to ademand for specie for exportation, 
inthe early stages of any new bank, or where the stockholder, 
have applied the dividends to other purposes, it explodes, and 
the community generally lose the greater part of the Circulation 
out at the time. (See Raguet on Currency and Banking 
on on Money, p. 409; Gouge on Banking, part 1s 
p. 137.) 

But in these tables I am compelled to make the computatio; 
as to capital as if it was all rea! and paid in, (so far as returned 
paid in,) on account of the difficulty in discriminating the 
amount that is factitious from what is notso. But Ido not cop. 
sider any thing as capital, which is merely authorized and ny 
returned as paid in.] 

Estimated average bank capital, yearly, from 1830 
to 1840 : - . . - - $325,000,000 
Estimated average discounts or loans, yearly, from 

1830 to 1840 : : - - 370,000,000 

The loans have, in eome years, been nearly double the 
amount of the nominal ¢apital in the whole Union. Thus, in 
1835, they were 150 per cent. on it, and in ten States exceeded 
20) per cent. In scarcely any State is it believed that they are 
hy law, limited below that rate, and sometimes they are limited 
in their charters at only three times the amount of capital. 
(Gouge on Banking, part Ist, p. 51.) 

As the income or gross profits are derived, not only from 
loans of the capital, deposites, and circulation, over and above 
the specie on hand, but from exchanges, and a larger interest 
than six per cent. in all cases, by the mode of computing and 
paying it, Cand, in seveial States, from 7 to 9 per cent. permitied 
by law,) it is supposed that the annual gross income must 
average twelve per cent. on the capital. This would be, as be. 
lore stated, in the last ten years, annually, $28,200,000 
Or, for the whole period, —- . : 282,000,000 


Now, by the evidence contained in this report, 
there are two facts brought to light, which are as 
astouading and startling as they are enormous in 
their magnitude. In this the gross amount lost by 
the American people through your banking system, 
is ascertained, to be, by the best estimation, 
$365,451,497. More than half the amount known 
to have been paid for the expenses of the Govern- 
ment, since the foundation of the Republic. 


And, sir, within the last ten years, notwithstand- 
ing the “hue and cry” raised against the expendi- 
tures of the Government of the people, the people 
have quietly paid annually to these unproductive, 
destructive institutions, $28,000,000, without a mur- 
mur, at least from the friends of this system; a 
sum in amount one-third more than they paid as 
the necessary expenses of the whole nation, as ad- 
ministered by the National Government, Yes, sir, 
here are 28,000,000 of dollars annually paid to the 
banks of the country by the people; the productive 
classes chiefly, without a murmur, while they have 
arraigned, tied, and condemned their own Govern- 
ment for expending in its operations an amount by 
one-third less than they have paid in taxes annu- 
ally to those fleecing corporations. 


Now can it be believed that the people have done 
this knowingly? Can it pessibly be presumed, wih 
such a knowledge, and such evidence before them, 
they can or will decree, by their suffrage, the contin- 
uation of such a system? Will they ever assent to 
pay to the support of such a sysiem, an amount by 
one-third more than they pay for the support of the 
whole of the American army, navy, our civil and 
diplomatic relations? No, sir, no, sir; they may 
suffer a temporary delusion, by their too confid- 
ing dispositions in politicans, and their credulity in 
the hired, suborned, mercenary pubdlic presses of the 
country, that have tecome the mere agents—a part 
and parcel of this great machinery in the system 
I have described, to keep up the delusion, while 
they wrest from the hands of the poor Jaborers and 
producers of my country, by extortion, yes, extor- 
tion, the enprecedented amount per annum of 
$28,000,000. 

Sir, can this American people behold this 
spectacle, without deep indignation swelling 
in their patriotic bosoms, that must burst with 1e- 
venge on the heads of those hireling agents and 
their employers, who have so long combined to 
rob them of their sabstance by clandestinely 
wringing from them the hard-earned profi's of their 
toil, to the enormous amount per annum of $28,- 
000,000? 

Mr. Chairman, ‘can there be an Occasion con- 
ceived by a freeman, that calls more loudly for 
revenge, revolution, or blood? Here is a sys 
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tem unknown to your Constitution; nay, more, 
rejected by your immortal framers of that sacred 
instrumen', While in council assembled; now 
trampling upon the Government of their choice, 
and wringing from the earnings of this people a 
sum of $28,000,000 per aanum—more than your 
constituuonal, legitimate Government dare do 

And yet, sir, we ate taunting|y told, that the people, 
in the Presidential election of 1840, decided that 
these things should be so; that this system should 
live in the resuscitation of a great National Bank, 
with powers and means more potent and alarmiog 
than any ever heretofore conceived or dreamed of by 
the American people. Do the advocates of this sys- 
tem flatter themrelves, by the r acis of mystifica- 
tion, through their cordon of disciplined public 
presses, that operate so systematically upon public 
opinion from one end of this grea! continent to the 
other, that it will continue to avail them in practis- 
ing their deception and extortion upon the great 
laboring, growing, and produttive interests of this 
country? And when they are suspected even of 
oppression or extortion, or producing even embar- 
rassment amongst the people, they are to whirl 
with the facility of a practised legerdemain, the 
whole of their misconduct, exactions, and oppres- 
sion, upon the shoulders of the Government, and 
thereby induce a‘deluded people to hold their Go- 
vernment alone responsible, while they make off 
with the “spoils” of twenty-eight millions of dol- 
lars perannum. Sir, are they not presuming too 
much, and drawing too largely upon the ignorance 
and want of intelligence amongst the great mass of 
the hardy freemen of this country? Much sir, 
much. Well sir, well,as they have succeeded in 
such calculation, to the eternal discredit of the na- 
tion, I am myseif still unwilling, loth, and reluc 

tant, to believe it; I will not, cannot, while there is 
a vestige of liberty for the freedom of th.ught to be 
exerciseduip, 

But we are told that we are still to have rechar- 
tered a National Bank, and this who'e system re- 
vived and invigorated under its auspices, and that 
the people have willed it. 

Has such a decision been submitted to the peo- 
ple? What said the honorable member from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Mattory] a few days ago? Did he not 
state emphatically, that if a National Bank had 
been decided on by the people in the last Presiden 
tial election, he had been deceived, and that he 
had deceived others? What said the member from 
Georgia, [Mr. ALrorp,] and another member from 
Virginia, [Mr. Gartanp?] Do they consider a 
National Bank to have been decided in favor of, ia 
the last Presidential election? And what said 
another member from Virginia in relation to that 
and other subjects, which are said to have been 
decided by the Presidential election? These are 
members of the same yarty, and differ most widely 
from others of that party in their opinions relative 
to what was decided in that election. I have no- 
thing to do with the differences of gen'lemen on 
that side of the House, and refer to them only as 
evidence that nothing of a decisive character upon 
that subject was decided by the people in the recent 
election, There are other facts I could mention, 
of a similar character, to show the gratuitous and 
most fallacious opinion that has been expressed 
upon that subject here, and particulagy in another 
branch of this bedy. 

Sir, let us take admonition from the lesson that is 
now before us?) What is the situation of that in- 
stitution that it is now in contemplation tore-charie:? 
Does not every breez2 that blows from the Norih 
bring with it some additional news of the disas- 
trous condition of that miscalled institution, the 
United States Bank? Is not that institution now 
lying gasping for life, from diseases brought oa it 
by its own follies and iniquities, and in its crash 
burying beneath its ruins the prosperity and fortunes 
of thousands and thousands of the most innocent 
persons? Do we not feel even here the shock which 
its fate has created? Does not every paper that we 
daily receive from Philadelphia, bring news of some 
new disaster to the public that bs resulted from the 
ill management of that most mischievous machine, 
whose credit is now down literally to nothing, and 
bringing down with it, as I have before said, that of 
the credit of thousands? Sir, I deeply feel for the com- 
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munity who have suffered so sorely from the death. 
like struggles of this expiring monster; but fear that 
itis beta part of retributive justice, for overweening 
confidence, and criminal eredulity. Yes, sir, a 
credulity which is new becoming the disease of 
the age, and the curse of the times—a eredu- 
lity, that bas been rejected by the wisdom and ex- 
perience of every age. The losses by that institu- 
tion to the public, bo man yet on tell! the extent 
of. Every city and village ia the nation will, in 
some measure or other, be affected by them. Ay, 
Sir, and in the cauntry too, will many feel most 
sensibly the effects of this most maganficent 
failare. 

Were this an isolated case of the disastrous ef- 
fects of these pernicious institutions, [| wou!d not 
press it here, in demonstration of the baneful and 
mischievous character of the whole system. Bat, 
sir, what mail arrives from the North, South, East, 
or West, that docs not bring with itsome news of 
some recent bank failure? 1 have thisday heard 
of one’ia the West, Gallipolis, I think it was called; 
and, sir, they have become so frequent, that no 
man who reads or hears of them, retains it a mo- 
ment on his memory, unless he has some particular 
interest in the result. The whole system is conti- 
nually blowing up from the North to the South, at 
the loss and sacrifice of millions to the people. 
Yet rotten and destructive—ruinous and disastrous 
as every additional day’s experience proves this 
whole the ry to be, strong as itis, there has long 
been a party that has embraced the whole system 
asa part of their creed, and who are resolved to 
hazard ali that is dear and valuable to the people 
of this country in its defence, with all its rain- 
ous, destructive, and devastating consequences. 
And this, too, is attempted inthe very face of the 
explosion and failure of three hundred and sixty- 
five of these mischievous incorporated institutions, 
since the year 1789. 

Here, sir, is the statement from the official re- 
portof the Secretary of the Treasury, to which I 
have before alluded—page 4 and 5. 


Number and capital of banks which have failed in the 
United States since 1789. 
1. From 1789 to 1811— 
Ascertained and estimated at 20 in number, and a capital 
averaging each $150,000. 
This would make the capital of all failing between 
1789 and IS1! : . . . 3,000,600 


2. From 18t1 to 1830— 
Ascertained and estimated at 195 in all, viz 

Ascertained by Mr. Gallatin, in his Considerations on Banks, 
165. 
Capital of 129 known : 


Lge ; : $24,247,309 
Capital of 36 not known, and estimated by me in 


nearly a like ratio, at $190,000 each 6,840,000 
(Capitals of both esumated by Mr. Gallatin at 

near thirty millions.—Considerations on Banks, 

page 50.] 

Computed to have been unknownto Mr. Gailatin, 
30 banks with like capital : 5,700,000 


[See Gouge on Banking, page 224, part 2d, first 
edition; where it is stated that 28 more had been 
ascertained than werein Mr. Gallatin’s list. ] 


Whole capital ef banks failing between 1811 and 
1830 : . : : ; 


3. From 1830 to 1841— 

The banks considered to be already broken, or failed entirely, 
since 1830, are supposed to have been about 150; of which, 
140 have been ascertained. ‘The average capital must be at 
least $300,000 each. This would make the capital of the 150 
equalto. - : - . $45,000,000 
Now, sir, with all these startling facis before the 

eyes of this injured and much abused people, will 

there be any party who will dare to step forward 
with rathlesshardihood, and propose a revisitation 
and continuance of these evils upon the heads of 
this suffering people? Will they dare to rivet on 
this country another mammoth Bank of fifty or one 
hundred millions of capital, with branches to be- 
stride this nation, and extort twenty-eight millions 
of dollars per annum from the laboring and pro- 
ductive classes of the country? Can the people, by 
the operation of any system of trained and disci- 
plined public presses upon public opinion, ever be 
brought to bear such a state of things? Sir, re- 
charter such a Bank under present circumstances, 
and what President will ever dare again to throw 
himself in the breach, and stay its onward course of 
extortion and oppression of this devoted people? 

Where wili you find another Jackson, who will 

dare to grapple with suck a hydra? 
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[Mc. Morcan of New York said, in an uader 
tofie, “no where, he hoped.” ] 

No, sir, said Mr. B. you will not find such 
another, for General Jackson was no “sham hero,” 
no “pager chiefiain.”® His fame will not be sung 
in mock heroics, por be wansmitted to posterity by 
sham and ostentatious parades, to gull the witless 
mob. The plainest narratives of his services on the 
battle field are written on the hearts of his country- 
men, and will be handed down "to future genera- 
lions as monuments, as durable as time. 

Oace more fechaiter this Bank, and you 
will give it @ perpetuity which mav_ well 
bid defiance io the whole power of your Govern- 
ment to remove! Once more enthrone it, with in- 
creased capital and privileges, and yeu enable it to 
laugh to scora the calamities of this mighty people, 
and io ijoflict, With perfect impunity, whatever of 
embarrassment and distress may become necessaty 
to promote its interest or to gratify its cupidily—a 
power, sir, which, before your Governmett will 
ever dare to encounter, it will truckle and bow 
down its humbled and humiliated head. Under 
the reign of such an institution, with its variety of 
means and re:ources Of Operation upon the wants 
and necessities of the peeple, and on public opinion 
itself, tell me not, sir, of liberty—its very name 
will be a mockery of the inestimable freedom of my 
counuy. Away with that boasted power of the 
people Of electing their own President! You will 
have transierred it to more arrogant, rathlegs, irre- 
sponsible hands; while you retain for them only the 
name—a mere snadow of a thing! 

Yes, abolish your mints! Conclude the tragedy 
—or catastrophe, | had better say. Obliterate every 
vestige from the minds of the people of a solid, 
permanent currency, founded upon a specie basis! 
Repeal the ladepeadent Treasury system, that se- 
parates Bank and State! Reunile them again, to 
operate on the people, and grind them into dust, as 
did the ‘union «f Church and State of old,” and 
you will have repealed your Consutation, and put 
an end to American liberty. 


| THE PUBLIC LANDS. 
REMARKS OF MR. RIVES, 


OF VIRGINIA, 

In Senate or tHe Unitep Srares. 

The question being about to be put on the va- 
rious propositions for the amendment of tbe pros- 
peciive pre-empzion bill— 

Mr. RIVES rose and said, before the senge of 
the Senate wes taken on the various questicnsa@bent 
to be submitted for its decision, he desired to say a 
word or two in explanation of the votes he should 
give upon them. He had no design to enter 
into the debate, as he felt that would be oat of 
place for one who had so recently taken his seat 
in this body, without having had the advantage of 
either hearing or reading the able discussion which 
had cecupied iis attention for the last tbree or four 
weeks, on the subject of the public lands. He 
wished merely to state a few general notions which 
would govern the votes he intended to give. 

The public lands (said Mr. Rives) are, the com- 
mon property of thenation. They areso expressly 
declared to be, and solemnly consecrated to the 
common benefitof all the members of the Confc- 
deracy, in the deeds of cession of the respective 
States which originally held them, er have been 
siace acquired and paid for by the common trea- 
sure of the Union. He was, therefore, against 
ali schemes for alienating or dissipating this com- 
mon inheriiance, either by the wholesale operation 
of aeession to the new Siates, es proposed by the 
Senator from South Carolina, Mr. Catsoun,} or 
by the piecemeal proces« of prospective pre-emption 
right*, as contemplated by the bill of the Senator 
from Mivsouri,[Mr. Benton.] But while he was 
thus opposed to all partial or exclusive appropria- 
tions of this common fand to the special benefit of 
particular Siates or particular classes, he had al- 
ways been willing to see it administered in a spirit 
of liberality and paternal kindwess to the new 
Srates, in the spectacle of whose prosperity and 
magical growth noone felt a higher degree of pa- 
trictic pride, or a livelier fraternal sympathy, than 
he did, A kindly and fostering policy towards the 
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new Siates, and equal justice to the old, ought, in 
his opinion, to go hand in hand in all! our legisla- 
tion on this great national interest. 


In regard to the proposition of the Senator from 
Kentucky (Mr. Cairrenpen] to recommit the bill 
of the Senator from Missouri, witb instructions to 
report a plan for distributing the proceeds of the 
public lands among all the States, it is (said Mr. 
R.) a quéstion which necessarily and inseparately 
connects itself with the general revenue system of 
the nation, and could not be safely or properly 
treated apart from that general system. The pub- 
lic domain had always hitherto been a colla'e- 
ral, and often a very productive, source of na- 
tional revenue, lightening to the extent of its aux- 
iliary contributions, the burdens imposed upon 
the genefal consumption and industry of the 
country. It is true that, since the extinguish- 
ment of the debt of the Revolution, and of the 
debt. created by the last war with England, thete 
may not be the same urgent necessity for its a'd in 
the national finances; but its diversion to other 
purposes, at the present moment at least, he thought 
neither prudent nor safe. The entire revenue of 
the nation, embracing both the proceeds of the 
lands and of the customs, it is admitted, falls short 
at present of the actual wants and expenditures of 
the Government; and we have, moreover, a new 
debt of unascertained and indefinite amount hang- 
ing over us, the extent of which cannot yet be 
known. The revenue, too, we are informed by the 
Secretaty of the Treasury, will be still further re- 
duced im the ensuing twelve or eighteen months, 
by seme five millions of dollars more taken from 
the customs under the progressive reductions of the 
compromise act of 1833. In this state of thngs, 
aciual and prospective, to withdraw the proceeds 
of the public lands from the National Treasury, 
and to throw the Government for ils support and 
expenses exclusively on the customs, wou!d be, of 
necessity, to add very greatly to that branch of the 
public taxes, and to ran the risk, at least, of reviv- 
ing those anery contests about the tariff which so 
recently distracted the country with intestine divi- 
sions, and which threatened, indeed, at one ume, 
the peace and even the existence of the Union. 


I know (said Mr. Rives) it is preposed to obvi- 
ate this danger by laying the additional duties that 
would become necessary to supply the resulting d: - 
ficiency in the revenue, on artic'es of luxury. He 
was himself in favor of subjecting all articles of 
luxury from abroad to reasonable duties. They 
were proper and legitimate subjects of taxation, 
and Ought, in his opinion, never to have been ex- 
empted to the extent they have been. But it must 
be borne in mind that there is a limit even to this 
resource, both in the nature of things and in the 
policy and wisdom of legislation. These articles 
of luxury enter largely into the commercial ex- 
changes between foreign countries and our own, 
and constitute with some of them, indeed, their 
principal means of payment for the productions of 
our soil and industry. To burden them, then, 
with duties beyond a certain point, would be to de- 
range the natural relations of commerce, and to di- 
minish, to a greater or lesser extent, the effectual 
demand for, and consumption of, our products in 
foreign marke's. It must be remembered, too, that 
an increase of revenue is not always the conse- 
quence of an augmentation of duty. It was a say- 
ing of Dean Swiit, he believed, that, in the arith- 
metic of the cusioms, two aad two do not always 
make four, but ofitimes one. You may double the 
duty upen a given commodity, and, instead of 
doubling the revenue from it, you may reduce it 
one-half or more by discouraging the consumption. 


He held it, therefore, impossible, with any data 
we have now before us, for any one to say a priori 
with a satisfactory approximation to certainty, 
whether the coatempla'ed duties on foreign luxuries 
would produce money enough both to fill the place 
of the Jand sales in the public fisc, and to supply 
the defici-n¢y arising from the progressive reduc- 
tion of duties under the compromise act. Without 
going into any details at present, he would merely 
say that to him it seemed quite doudiful. Soppose, 
then, in the event they should prove inadequate to 
perform this double office, what would be the con- 


sequence? You must either resort to what are 
commonly called the protected articles to raise the 
duties upcn them beyond the 20 per cent. stipulated 
by the compromise act, aad thereby renew the bitter 
strife which we have fain hoped was finally la‘d to 
rest by the conciliatory adjustment of 1833, or 
otherwise you must create anew public debt by 
resorting to a loan in some or other—either of them 
con:equences which, be wassure, would be sincerely 
deprecated by gentlemen who, with other views, 
are inclined to give their present support to the 
policy of distribution. 


It seems to me, therefore, said Mr. R. that, re- 
garding it for the present as a fiscal question only, 
ihe proposition for a distribution of the proceeds of 
the public lands is necessarily posterior to, and de- 
pendent upon, the permanent adjusiment of the 
tariff, which musttake place during the nextsession 
of Congress. The provisional arrangements made 
by the compromise act will run out by the Ist of 
July, 1842, and the large and admitted deficiency 


| in the revenue that will then arise must impose 


upon Congress, at their next session, the inevitable 
duty of revising and permanently adjusting the en- 
tire revenue system of the nation, with a view to 
that ‘economical administration of the Govern- 
ment”? which is recognised and consecrated as a 
principle in the very text of the compromise act, 
aid which he hoped and believed would be faith- 
fully carried out by the new Administration. The 
subject was one of the highest delicacy and impor- 
tance in all its parts and bearings, and he had no 
doubt it would be met in a manner worthy of the 
character of American legislators—in the catholic 
spirit of American patriotism, and not in the nar- 
row spirit of sectional jealousy on the one hand, or 
local cupidity on the other—and he felt a high de- 
gree of satisfaction in the belief that its harmonious 
adjustment was destined to become a new bond of 
union between the various portions of cur wide- 
spread Confederacy. 


He was not disposed at this time to disturb the 
foundations of that system which had heen esta- 
blished by the wisdom of our most experienced and 
renowned sta'esmen for the disposition of the pub- 
lic lands, and which had been so often the theme of 
eulogy here andelsewhere. It had become fashion- 
able of jate, in some quarters, to decry this system, 
bat, for his part, he bad not seen the bitter fruits 
ascribed to it. Under it, the new States had al- 
ready grown up to an extent of wealth and empire 
which, for the rapidity of its progress, was unpa- 
ralle'ed in the history of the world, and hitherio 
harmony and contentment had been reserved by it 
among all the members of the Confederacy. He 
would not say that changes might not become ne- 
cessary in this system. Bat this he would take the 
liberty to say, in a spirit of the most perfect kind- 
ness and respectto bis friends who represent, the 
new States on this floor—that if that measure 
which they seemed, most of all others, to depre- 
cate, (distribution,) should ever hereafter become 
the law of the land, it will have been owing to too 
eager efforts to appropriate to special and exclusive 
uses a common fund, which the older States, to se- 
cure their equal participation in, under the sanc- 
tion of the most solemn compacts, might be driven 
to unite in placing in a situation where it would 
become the common interest to preserve and pro- 
tect it for the equal advantage of all. 


In conclusion, he would merely add, as the re- 
sult of the views he had expressed, that he should 
vote egainst the proposition of the Senator of Illi- 
nois [Mr. Youna] to recommit the bill with instruc- 
tions to report the plan of the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Catnoun] fora cession of the pub- 
lic lands to the new States; if that should be nega- 
tived, he would then vote against the proposition of 
the Senator from ~Kentucky (Mr. CarerenpEn] to 
recommit with instractions to report a plan for dis- 
tribution; and in the event of that being also de- 
feated, he would then have the temerity to vote 
against the “log cabin” bill, so called, of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri, [Mr. Benton,] certainly in no 
spirit of unfriendliness to the real tenants of those 
homely dwellings, but from a sense of daty to the 


cause of justice and equal rights, which they are 
ever the foremost to defend. 





REMARKS OF MR. JOHNSON, 


OF MARYLAND, 
In the House of Representatives, December 24, 1849. 
In relation to the public lands. 

The memorial presented by Mr. Reynoxps 
from the Legislature of the State of Illinois, pray. 
ing a reduction inthe price of the public lands, 
coming up for consideration, and Mr. Reywotps 
and Mr. Pickens having addressed the Heuse on 
the subject— 

Mr. WILLIAM COST JOHNSON called for 
the reading of the memorial, and the instructions 
proposed to be atlached to its reference to a com. 
mittee, 

The instructions were “to report a bill to grant 
prospective pre-emption to actual settlers, and to re. 
duce the price to settlers, according to the value of 
the land.” 

Mr. Jonnson. moved to amend the _instruc- 
tions of Mr. Reynoxps, by striking out all after the 
word insiruct, and¥o insert, ‘to report a bill to 
have the proceeds of the sales of the public domaia 
divided among the States in an equitable ratio, to 
be used by the States for internal improvements, 
education, or any other purpose, as may be deemed 
wise by the several States receiving said distri- 
bution.” 

Mr. Jonnson then proceeded to address the 
House at considerable length on the subject of the 
proposed instructions, and in reply to the course of 
remarks of the gentleman from Illinois, [Mr. Rey- 
NOLDs,| and to some of the observations of the 
gentleman from South Carolina, (Mr. Pickens.} 

He hardly knew, he said, whether to express 
pleasure or regret that the proposition had been 
brought forward by the gentleman from Illinois, or 
that suggestions had been thrown out in relation to 
ii by the gentleman from South Carolina, [Mr. 
Pickens.} He(Mr. J.) hardly knew whether to 
express pleasure that the subject of the»public do- 
main had been introduced at this session, or regret 
that it had not been deferred until the meeting of 
the next Congress. If the next Congress shall be 
composed of materials sach as have been already 
intimated on this floor, the question of time is one 
of grave importance. It was, however, one cf 
those questions on which his own opinion had been 
matured, and upon which be was as ready to act 
now as he should be at aay time. He believed it 
to be a question which required profound delibera- 
tion and cautious and wise legislation. And al- 
though the debate had sprung suddenly upon the 
House, he would endeavor to make audible bis 
opinions, and the reasons of his opposition to much 
which had been said. He had listened to the la- 
mentations of gentlemen from the far West; he 
had heard them implure this House to be kind and 
generous towards them; he had heard them make 
appeals as if they were in the most dejected and 
impoverished condition. If the State of Illinois had 
suffered, as the gentleman who had addressed them 
this morning would have the House believe, by the 
oppressive legislation of Congress, let him tell the 
Hoase how it was that that State had increased in 
population in a ratio beyond that of any other 
State of this Confederacy; why it was that an over- 
whelming tide of population had flocked there; and 
why it was that she was growing up like a mighty 
empire in the West. Whengentlemen approach- 
ed the House inthis way, they ceased to be either 
generous or justto themselves, their people, or 
this House. 

Mr. J. then referred to the history of the Western 
States, and proceeded to demcnhstrate the fallacy of 
certain positions assumed by the gentleman from 
lilincis. He asked if it was oppressive on the 
Western States that the lands entered by settlers 
are exempted from taxation for five years after said 
entry, why it was that the gentleman had not made 
an effort to have that condition removed by Con- 
gress? He (Mr. J.) would vote for such a bill. 
Bat the fact was, the exemption from-taaation of 
the lands of the settlers was really a bonus to in- 
duce purchases, and in a great d to tempt 
emigtation from the old to the new States, And 
this measure of munificence on the part of the Ge- 
neral Government to protect the settler from land 
taxes by the State until he should be allowed time 
to settle the land and improve it, is called a gross 
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outrage upon the sovereign authority of the States. | 


The gentleman has failed to inform the House how 
many millions of acres of public lands the General 
Government has granted to the new States for the 

urpose of education. One thirty-sixth portion of 


the Jands within their limits has been granted for | 


this purpose alone, to the total exclusion of the old 
States; and this done, too, by Congress when the 
yote of the new States was very inconsiderable. 
But now we are told that the new States have 


found out their strength, that they will first ad- | 


yocaie pre-emptions and graduation of prices, and, 
finally, a total surrender of the whole to their cu- 
pidity. 


Mr. Jounson said that he was unwilling to treat | 


so grave a question with the slightest levity, but he 
could not better illustrate the justice and force of 
the gentleman’s remarks, than by slating that it 
called to his memory the incident of a last will and 
testament of a gentleman who resided in one of the 
counties of Virginia, as he was informed by a dis- 
tinguished citizen. This gentleman had fourteen 
sons, towars all of whom he cherished the kindest 
regard and tenderest affection; and, as often hap- 
pens with an ancient parent, the youngest child be- 
came the greatest favorite. The confiding parent 
got his youngest son to write his will for him, in 
which he gave his homestead and stock—in short, 
all his real and personal estate, to this most honest, 
youngest son, and the rest of the estate to be divided 
equally among his brothers. [Much laughter.]} 
And so are the thirteen old States to fare, if the 
gentleman speaks the sentiments of the new States. 
After they have received gran's of many millions 
of acres—after they have grown up vigorously 
amidst the liberal policy of the General Govern- 
ment, they come here and taunt the House with 
their power and s'rength; telling us that justice no 
longer had a habitation in their bosoms, but that 
they came here armed with power, and would teach 
the old Sjates not only that they will receive with- 
out acknowledgment past kindnesses, but that, by 
force of numbers, they will rescue the just heritage 
of the old States from them. Language of this 
kind might do to flatter the vicious taste of some 
few men; but he believed that it did no! speak the 
sentiments of the people of the West. He believed 
that they would scorn the man who would wish to 
rob his neighbor for his owa immediate benefit. He 
believed that gentlemen who attered this language 
were not speaking the sentiments of a magnanimous 
and high-minded constituency. 

The gentleman urges upon the House the neces- 
sity fora reduction of the prices of the public 
lands, because some land has been surveyed for 
ten, and some fifteen years, that is not yet entered 
at the land offices. Mr. J. would ask if that was 
not owing to a want of population and capital ra- 
ther than a want of value in the lands. Can it be 
expected that the whole pu'lic domain is to be peo- 
pled with inhabitan's, from the Wabash to the 
Roeky Mountains, ina few brief years? The old 
States are now annually drained of their wealth 
and their population to fill up the West. And 
where, upon the face of the globe, is labor so well 
rewarded as in the new States, or where is wealth 
so rapidly accumulating? 

If the gentleman will examine the reports made 
to this House, he will find that the lands estimated 
as worth but a quarter and the eighth of a dollar a 
few years ago are now entered with great avidity 
fora dollar and twenty-five cents. The simple 
facts connected with the settlement of the public 
lands overthrow all the gentleman’s assumptions 
and reasoning. 

And he would appeal te the members from Mis- 
sissippi, even Tennessee, and especially Alabama, 
for the truth of what he would assert, tha!, in those 
States, at the present reduced Government price, if 
it was nota mode of continual practice for plan- 
ters to enter ]ands at one dollar and twenty-five 
cents an acre, and place them in cultivation a few 


years, without renewing the soil by the mineral or . 


vegetable manures, discard them and enter fresh 
lands, and continue this process until the destrac- 
tion of the soil followed their advance, and a drea- 
ry waste was left by this migratory cultivation. 
The gentleman’s proposition would be to encou- 
tage this process of desolating the lands, rather than 
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invi'c entries for permanent abode and cultivation; 
and it would encourage false entries and perjuries, 
and feed the insatiate appetite of the thousands of 
land speculators. 


Mr. J. then alluded to some remarks which fell 
from Mr. Pickens, and said that he could not agree 
that the Western States were in the condition of 
colonies, nor could he advocate the views of that 
gentleman, as he understood them, to surrender 
the public domiin at once tothe States, upon the 
condition of their returning a portion of the pro- 
ceeds of sales to the dNational Treasury. He wou'd 
acquit the gentleman from South Carolina of any 
improper motive in his course, but he believed that 
there were those in the nation who were playing 
high political games upon the capital of the nation 
—who were offering, as in times of old, largesses 
of the public property to effect selfish ends. And 
the effort at the other end of the Capitol to surren- 
der the public domain to the States would fail of 
its purpose; the prominent gentleman who may 
have expecieil to gain the favor of the pre-emption 
settlers and squatters, would find that they would 
most warmly oppose his plan, because they would 
find it more difficult to take advantage of the States 
than of the General Government. Their selfish 
purposes could be betier attained by the present 
than by that plan; and, in the end, if that plan 
should be effected, the General Government would 
quickly lose the proceeds of sale, after it had dis- 
pesed of its own right to sell. The suspension of 
a State would be more embarrassing to the Gene- 
ral Government than the suspension of payments 
by aban, and an execution would bean awk- 
wark process ‘0 coerce payment in the event of de- 
linquency. 

He (Mr. J.) did not look to the increased repre- 
sentation of the new States on this floor with the 
same distrust as many other members. He thought 
that Ohio and Indiana were old States, as far as 
their interests were involved. Their distributive 
share of the public lands was an interest pare- 
moun! to any other; and so had Ohio spoken by its 
legislative resolves; and such he believed to be the 
real interest of all the new States as well as the 
old. He believed that the calm and practical judg- 
ment of the citizens uf the new States would so 
decide. Not only those who have entered lands at 
Government price, whom the Government would 
now injure by reducing the price, but all save land 
jobbers and Jand speculators, and political speeula- 
tors of small intrinsic capital, with but few excep- 
tions. 

The genileman who first addressed the House 
(Mr. Reynotps] said that the Western Siates are 
embarrassed in their finances. He (Mr. J.) would 
grant it, and that fact would be an argument 
against the plan of almost wholly abandoning the 
public domain to rapacious speculators. The old 
States are also embarrasssd; and hence the interests 
of the old and the new are identical. Their mu- 
tual interest is to have their own preperty divided 
fairly among the whole, so that they can relieve 
themselves from their embarrassments. His own 
State, (Maryland,) Pennsylvania, and other States, 
required their just share of the fund arising from 
the sales of the public lands. Maryland had com- 
menced a vast system of internal improvement, 
and one too extensive perhaps for her present 
limited means; but, with her share of the proceeds 
of the sales of the public Jands, she could prose- 
cute it, and be relieved frem direct taxation, other- 
wise there would be great embarrassment. Penn- 
sylvaniahas had recourse to direct taxation, and 
she has claimed, by resolutions of her State, as 
Maryland and other States have done, her just pro- 
portion of this fand, set apart by the acts of ces- 
sion of the various States surrendering the public 
domain to the Genera! Government as a trustee, to 


divide the trast fund faithfully and fairly among 
all the States. 


Mr. J. then, turning and addressing himself to 
Mr. Pickens, said that, if he had a just conception 
of the policy and interest of South Carolina, that 
Siate was anxious to extend her avenues of trade 
to the valley of the Mississippi, that the rich com- 
modities of its production should be emptied into 
the lap of Charleston, and that her distributive 
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share would come very opportunely to her financial 
relief. 

{Mr. Pickens here rose and said that South Ca- 
rolina had adopted direct taxation to meet her State 
exigencies, and that the people very cheerfully 
paid it.) 

Mr. Jonnsen resumed, and said that he did not 
doubt that the people paid the exaction with great 
cheerfulness, nor did he know that it was a high 
point of honor for a State or individual to pay wil- 
lingly just debts. He only would say that the peo- 
ple of South Carolina were a most strange people, 
if they preferred paying direct taxation to be 
wholly relieved from it, and that they would pur- 
soe a course different from any other people if they 
would rather eschew their portion of the public 
land in order to have their own property oppressed 
with a system of taxation of which his (Mr. J’s) 
instructions wou!d greatly relieve them. 

He (Mr. J.) would say, whilst alluding to the 
opinions of the gentleman from South Carolina, 
[Mr. Picksgns,} that there was one opinion which 
he advanced whilst he was on the floor that he 
would most cordially agree with—that this ques- 
tion of the public lands was not a revenue ques- 
tion. He (Mr. J.) thought that it should not be so 
regarded. 

When the Constitution was formed, the question 
of the public lands was a question of fruitfal dis- 
cussion. Maryland had for three years, daring 
the darkest period of the Revolutionary war, re- 
fused to sign the Articles of Confederation unless 
the States would make cession of the waste territo- 
ry within their territorial limits. And when the 
Constitution was formed, the States surrendered 
all power over revenues derived from customs to 
the General Government, among other reasons, be- 
cause by the acts of cession of the States the public 
domain was to be divided among the States in pro- 
portion to taxation and representation; and 1 never 
was expected that the General Government was to 
live upon the bounty of the States’ property, like a 

Revolutionary cripple or a superannuated mendi- 
cant, 

Mr. Jounson then said that the remarks of the 
gentieman from Scuth Carolina (Mr. Pickens] 
who advocated the postponement of this question 
and the tariff until the next Congress, cnly con- 
firmed the convictions whick he had formed when 
he first read the President’s message, that no mea- 
sure of finance or relief to the people would be 
urged by the present dominant party in this House 
during this session. That the people would have 
to look to the next Congress for hope and for use- 
ful measures. Standing, as the gentleman did, in 
tne high confidence of the President, he (Mr. J.) 
could but regard that he spoke advisedly when he 
urged a postponement of all those grave questions. 

{Here Mr. Pickens again rose and said that 
he did not wish to be understood as saying that 
the President or his friends would recommend no 
measure of finance to this Congress, for he had 
no such authority, and only spoke for himself. ] 

Mr. Jonnson resumed. The disclaimer of the 
gentleman was inconclusive with him (Mr. J.) as 
an affirmation of what he had intimated; for he 
(Mr. J.) felt assured that if there was any purpose 
on the part of the Executive or his friends to bring 
forward any measure of relief, that gentleman 
[Mr. P.] above all others would have been cogni- 
zant of the fact, and that he [Mr. P.] was too skil- 
ful a parliamentarian to throw himself at full 
length in the Executive path if there was any such 
purpose in contemplation. 

It was now clear to his (Mr. J’s) mind that all 
the very important questions to the country were 
to be delayed, and that the responsibility of de- 
ciding upon them was to be thrown upon the next 
Administration. Such a course teflected as deeply 
upon this Administration as it was really compli- 
mentary, though not so intended, to that which 
would quickly succeed. 

He, (Mr. J.) like Mr. Van Baren, would, on the 
4th of March next, be placed, by the Constitution, 
on the dignified level of a private citizen. But, 
whilst on this floor, he was ready to act upon all 
questions which might arise; and none would he 
more cheerfully speak and vote upon than the ta- 
riff. Bat he would not contend with abstract theo- 
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ries, nor would he show bis heroism, however wel] 


armed, by aiming blows at advancing shadows. 
When the question should arise in a tangible shape, 
when a bill on the subject shail be reported, it will 
be quite time enough for a discussion. He had no 
doubt in his mind, however, that when that subject 
should be properly brought up for consideration, it 
would be found less fearful than many gentlemen 
imagined; he doubted not that it could be settled to 
meet the wants of the Treasury, and iu a manner 
so that the North and South could cordially 
shake bands, evenin this Hall of {fruitful conten- 
tion, 

The policy, which is adopted by the Executive 
party, of doing nothing of usefulness to the coun- 
try, mace it only more incumbent on such mem- 
bers as himself, who stood in the minority, to pro- 
pos e at least some plan of relief for the States and 
ine people of the States; and hence he had intro- 
duced his substitute, which he believed the calm 
judgment of the unprejadiced would approve. 

Mr. J. then addressed himself to Mr. Reynotps, 
and said that the gentleman from Illinois had 
made oné@ earnest of seeming!y earnest appeal to 
the members of the Whig party to support his 
(Mr. R’s) proposition, if they were really the 
friends, as they pretended to be, of the tenant of 
the log cabin. He (Mr. J.) would inform the gen- 


tleman that it was because he was the friend of the | 


tenant of the log cabin that he had opposed his 
(Mr. R's) proposition and introduced his own; it 
was because he was really anxious to improve the 
condition of all classes, and especially the most 
needy, that he was for dividing their own property 


among themselves; it was because he was sincerely | 


the friend of the indigent that he was for rescuing 
their own estate from the grasp of the land jobber 
and the land speculator, where that gentleman’s 
measure would place it, and was for dividing it for 
the benefit of all. The tenant of the log cabin in 
Maryland had the same interest with the citizen of 
Illinois. ‘The blood and treasure of the old States 
had won the public domain, and the deeds of ces- 
sion had consecrated it as a trust-fund for the 
bevefit of all to the latest posterity. 

Does the gentleman desire that every citizen of 
the old States‘must abandon the land of his fathers 
and of his birth, and take up his residence in the 
new States, or be excluded from his own patri- 
mony? Can he, as a statesman or a philanthropist, 
desire to see the old States depopulated? Does not 
the present broad and strong tide of emigration 
satisty his ambition and sufficiently gratify his 
hopes and his pride? 

He would not boast of his Democracy, because 
the professions of public men were generally heart- 
less. 
Democrat if he beasted but little about it. His 
Democracy he would have to consist of this: As a 
citizen, to respect the will of a majority constitu- 
tionally expressed; as a legislator, to advocate and 
adopt such measures as would dispense the greatest 
amount of benefits to the greatest number of the 
people. And.he humbly conceived that his pro- 
position would diffuse the splendid inheritance of 
the people ef the nation among all the States, so as 
to open avenues of commerce, and give a stimulus 
to agricultare and the mechanical pursuits. The 
proposition of the gentleman [Mr. Reynotps] 
would close the door of the log cabin to the school- 
master: his (Mr. J’») would throw it open to the 
light of instruction. It would furnish the States 
with a fund which would rear up a temple of edu- 
cation in every region of the nation, and diffuse 
moral and religious knowledge to all the rising ge- 
nerations. And who that has looked abroad is not 
impressed with the necessity? 

A morning's paper had informed him that Ken- 
tucky, as noble as that patriotic Siate is, was rear- 
ing up more than half of herchildren without pro- 
per education; and in Virginia and other States, 
the condition of the rising generation was as de- 
plorable. The very foundation of our Govern- 
ment is based upon public opinion. Public opinion 
was almost as strong as the Constitution itself. 
And this public opinion shculd be enlightened, to 
be patriotic. Public liberty is unsafe when elec- 
lors are too ignorant to understand the true interest 
of the nation; and he who is most ardent in the 


But he trusted he was still not the less a | 
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hope of having the wise genius of our Republican 
institutions transmitted, must advocate measures 
which diffuse universal education in every region 
of the nation. Congress discharged but half of its 
duty when it granted large amounts to all the new 
States and Territories for free schools and acade- 
mies; it should have set apart a like amount to all 
of the States. Let the neglect of the past Con- 
gress be amended by this; or Jet his instructions go 
to the committee, that they may report at least a 
bill upon the letter and spirit of the acts of ces- 
sion. 


SPEECH OF MR. COLES, 
OF VIRGINIA, 

In the House of Representatives, February 2, 1841— 
In Committee of the Whole, on the Treasury 
note bill. 

Mr. COLES addressed the committee as fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Cuainman: It has not been my practice to 
engage in the general and protracted debates which 
have so frequently occupied the time of this House, 
and exhausted the patience of its members. I have, 
upon such cecasions, given place to others more 
anxious to speak, and centented myself with a si- 
lent vote. : 

We are now on the eve of unknown changes: it 
is declared from high sources, that an eventful re- 
volution in the policy of the Government is at 
hand. Vital questions have been introduced 
into this debate, which have not been decid- 
ed by the people, and which deeply involve 
their individual and political condition. The 
present discussion may not enlighten the couc- 
try, but it cannot fail-to excite univeisal in- 
terest, and that degree of solemn reflection 
which will enable the public mind wisely to in- 
struct those who are to come after us. In this re- 
spect, it is one of the most important debates that, 
at any time, has taken place in this country. If 
further apology was necessary for departing from 
my usual custom in now trespassing upon the at- 
tention of the committee, it may be found in the 
fact that an important interest of my constituents 
has been brought under review, and my course, in 
regard to it, particularly alluded to. The tobacco 
trade has been introduced in connection with reta- 
liatory duties—the effect of which may be to enlist 
that interest into the dangerous combination with 
manufactures, for the establishment of a system of 
unlimited taxation. Under such circumstances, it 
is my duty to remain silent no longer. 

I shall vote for the bill on your table—not as a 
party measure—notto favor the coming or the de- 
parting Administration—but to provide means for 
the Executive faithfully to execute the laws. If, 











| sir, the new President, and the party who have 


elected him, shall truly aim to accomplish what 
was promised for them in my portion of the Union, 
they shall have, with little exception, my hearty 
co-operation in whatever station I may te placed. 
If they shall reform real abuses, reduce expen- 
ditures, oppose distributions out of the common 
fund, oppose taxation of the whole to enrich 
favored portions of the community, oppose a 
National Bank, and if they shall honestly 
aim to administer their trusts for the common 
good, and in strict conformity to the Republican 
maxims of Jefferson; then, sir, it will cost me no 
change of my previous course to lend my cordial 
support. All these promises were made. I knew 
better than to believe they would be fulfilled, and 
voted against the successful candidate. From an 
intercourse with members of both political parties, 
from their votes, and frem their open declarations 
at this, as well as at former sessions of Congress, I 
have just as little hope now as I had then that any 
such results will take place. No, sir; it is evident 
here, and will shortly become palpable to the whole 
country, that the reigning policy of the new Admi. 
nistration must tend in a contrary direction. My 
position, should I again be honored with a seat on 
this floor, must necessarily be in the opposition. It 
will, though, Mr. Chairman, be a frank, decided, 
and determined opposition to measures which I 
honestly believe will be disastrous to important in- 
lerests, and dangerous to the safety of free institu- 
tions, on which all that I hold dear mainly de- 


pends. Nevertheless, I shall not lend my repre- 
sentative character (after the example of others) to 
injure the interests and honor of my country, and 
to create confusion and distress, in order to render 
a party obnoxious to the people, who have, as I 
think, been unfortunately entrusted with the ma- 
nagement of iheir public concerns. I have had no 
personal favors to ask of the President, and have as 
little care for the smiles or the frowns of his suc- 
cessor. It has been my object to perform my duty 
to the Constitutien and to the people; and it shall 
be my endeavor to require the performance of the 
same duty by the Executive incumbent, whoever 
he may be. 

Tke bill under discussion proposes to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to issue five mil- 
lions of Treasury notes. Does the condition of 
the Treasury require additional means, and if so, 
is this the best mode of supplying them? are ques- 
tions to be considered. 

It is not remarkable that there should be diffi- 
culty in clearly understanding Treasury reports. 
Itis no new thing, and has occurred from the days 
of General Hamilton to the present time. The 
business of the Treasury embi aces such a variety 
of subjects, and such a multitude of details, that 
it is impossible so to condense it as to make a ba- 
lance sheet that can be fully comprehended at a 
glance. The Secretary of the Treasury, in his 
annual report, submitted in December last, says, 
that, according to the estimates made by the dif- 
ferent Departments, of what would be required to 
be paid in the last quarter of the year 1840, there 
would be a balance of unexpended appropriations 
on the first day of January, 1841, of $10,549 905. 
In that event, there would have been little or no 
balance in the Treasury on the last named day. 
But the Secretary (having two months more to 
judge from) was ofa different opinion, and estima- 
ted the payments of the last quarter of 1840 at about 
five anda half millions, which would leave a ba- 
lance vn hand on the first of the year of about one 
anda half millions, and a balance of unexpend- 
ed appropriations of over thirteen millions. The 
Secretary appears to have been nearer right, since 
not so much as his estinvate was called for, and, in 
consequence, the cash left on hand, as well as the 
amount of unexpended appropriations, were some- 
thing greater than were even at the time of his re- 
port calculated on. Precise accuracy cannot be 
arrived at in these amounts until the accounts can 
be received from the remote points of this extended 
Confederacy. Nor is it important, for all expe- 
rience justifies the expectation that the amount of 
appropriations remaining unexpended at the end 
of one year will about equal and offset that of the 
preceding. We may therefore fairly calculate 
that the amount remaining unexpended on the Ist 
day of January, 1842, will nearly or quite equal 
the amount existing on the Ist day of January, 
1841, leaving the means of the year free to meet 
the amount of permanent and new appropriations. 

Unexpended balances of preceding appropria- 
tions necessarily exist at the end of every year. 
They always have existed, and always must exist, 
without any regard to the amount of money in the 
Treasury; being sometimes greatest when the sur- 
plas amount in the Treasury is largest. Appro- 
priations are made by one session of Congress, not 
for the service of the year alone, but to continue 
the operations of the Government until the close 
of the next session. If this were not the case, and 
there were at the end of the year no unexpended 
balances of appropriation, a very large portion 
of the public service would have to stop until 
Congress could pass the usual appropriation 
bills, which is frequently aot done until June or 
July. No matter how much money might be 
in the Treasury, not a dollar could be drawn out 
without an appropriation made by law. What, 
then, would be the condition of the army and navy, 
together with all of your public werks, without 
funds from the end of one year to the middle of 
July in the next? This balance of unexpended 
appropriations is denominated a debt, which in 
fact arises out of the customary and necessary ac- 
tion of the Government. An appropriation is the 
authority to pay out any money that may be in 
the Treasury, for specified objects. The amount 
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of unexpended appropriations at the end of h 
year is ascertained without difficulty, by deducting 
the amount of payments from the whole amount of 
appropriations authorized by law. The Secretary’s 
report is made up before the end of the year, and 
he is obliged, of course, to estimate the payments 
for the last quarter. He states with certainty the 
actual payments made in the three first quarters of 
1840,at - - - ~ $21,188,128 41 
And estimates those expected in the 

Jast quarter (including $425,000 

for the redemption of ‘lreasury 

notes, aad $30,527 71 cents, 


for balances of funded debt) at 5,455,527 71 





This calculation would make the 

payments of 1840 - - $26,643,656 12 
Leaving in the Treasury on the Ist 

day of January, 1841 - - 1,580,855 00 

By examining the accounts that have. been ren- 
dered in the different reports, and the laws of the 
last year granting appropriations, gentlemen might 
(with half the labor they seem to have devoted to 
this subject) have tested the accuracy of these es- 
timates. The large documents giving an account 
of the total receipts and expenditures, which are 
annually submitied to Congress, exhibit the re- 
ceipts, the payments, the cash on hand, the appro- 
priations, and the amounts of unexpended appro- 
priations at the end ofeach year, up to the year 
1840. The details in the Jast quarter of that year 
cannot all be precisely stated, owing to the imprac- 
ticability of getting in all the accounts so soon after 
the close of the year, but they can be estimated 
with sufficient accuracy for all practical purposes. 
By deducting the payments from the receipts, you 
have the balance that ought to be in the Treasury; 
and by deducting the payments from the amount 
of appropriations, you have the balance of unex- 
pended appropriations. 

If the Secretary was wrong in estimating the pay- 
ments of the last quarter of the year 1840, it will 
not alter the final result. Say that less than five 
and a half millions were paid in that quarter; then 
there will be a larger balance of unexpended ap- 
propriations dutstanding on the Ist of January, 
1841, and a corresponding larger balance of cash 
on hand at the same period to meet it; which I. 
understand are, to some degree, the facts. In the 
opposite state of the case, if more than five and a 
half millions had been paid, then there would have 
been less cash on hand, and a less amount of unex- 
pended appropriations to discharge. 

The President, in pursuance of authority vested 
in him by law, suspended the appropriations on cer- 
tain public works. But the superintendents of 
those works, it is said, yielding to the importunities 
of the workmen, consented for them to go on, ina 
limited way, upon important paris of the works, on 
condition that they were to be paid ata time when 
the state of the Treasury would admit of it. I al- 
lude to this transaction now, only to show that it 
does not vary the general result, and cannot be an 
additional obligation; it constitutes a part of, and is 
included in, the balance of unexpended appropria- 
tions. It is represented by the Departments not to 
exceed $200,000; and, whether small or large, can- 
not be set down as an additional charge. 

At this session the cry is changed; from the 
same quarter that we have heard, during the pen- 
dency of the election, charges of profligate expen- 
diture; we now hear charges of parsimony, nig- 
gardly economy, and suspended payments, in order 
tothrow on the next Administration heavy debts, 
How is this met by facts? The amount of unex- 
pended appropriations is less on the first of this 
year, than it was at the commencement of this 
Administration, or at the beginning of any other 
year. 

It was on the Ist day of January, 

1837 - . - - $16,946,670 58 
On the Ist day of January, 1838 - 19,144,747 58 
On the Ist day of January, 1839 - 17,839,935 32 


On the Ist day of January, 1840 - 15,361,272 91° 


And is estimated to have been on 
the Ist day of January, 1841 - 14,000,000 00 
These balances of unexpended appropriations 
are never all expended; appropriations to pay un- 
settled accounts, frequently exceed the amount 








found due on settlement; and appropriations to 
construct a pablic work or pay any other estimated 
demand, sometimes exceed what is actually re- 
quired. If from these or any other causes any ap- 
propriation remains unexpended for two years, by 
a standing law it ceases to be an appropriation, 
and is returned (as it is denominated) to the sur- 
plus fund. In this way a variety of balances, 
amounting to from one hundred thousand to a mil- 
lion of dollars, have annually ceased to be autho- 
rized to be expended. 

Gentlemen should be cautious in setting down 
unexpended appropriations as unwarraniable debts 
against a sneceeding Administration. If the votes 
ot a large majority of their friends, if the declara- 
tions on this floor, in the Senate, and elsewhere, of 
the most conspicuous members of their party, are 
to be taken as iadications of ths measures of the 
new Administration, the expenditures will be 
largely increased; and General Harrison will be 
fortunate if he does not, at the end of his term, 
transmit to his successor a balance of unexpended 
appropriations of twice the present amount. 

A large permanent debt is said to exist, justify- 
ing an immediate loan, and increased taxation. 
Where is this debt? In what does it consist? The 
ten thousand claims which are said to be asking 
justice in vain at our hands, are placed as the first 
item. Ihave no doubt there are some instances 
of hardship, arising out of the impracticability of 
deciding on such a multitude of cases that are 
annually presented to Congress. When I[ first 
came to Congress my sympathies were {requently 
excited in behalf of pitiful claimants, said to be 
cruelly sent from your hall without justice or 
mercy. A little experience has taught me that 
most of these cases are cases that have been pro- 
perly rejected at the accounting offices, mary of 
them have been repeatedly presented and rejected 
here, and | have good reason to believe that very 
few, perhaps not one ina hundred, ought to be 
allowed. 

If the new Administration is eager to constitute 
a national debt out of these claims, and will pro- 
claim to the country that such claims will be paid, 
instead of ten thousand, it may have ten handred 
thousand to satisfy. Does any one expect that the 
claims, amounting to five millions of dollars for 
French spoilations before 1800, will be shortly 
allowed. Is it expected that this Congress will 
borrow money, or levy taxes, in order to grant 
to the Siates nike millions, the amount of the 
fourth instalment, of what was falsely called 
the deposites? Is it gravely expected that five 
or eight millions shall be borrowed, and vested in 
stocks, in order that the interest shall be ready to 
pay the annuities engaged to be paid to the In- 
dians? or do gentlemen expect so soon to 
revive their favored objects of harbors, roads, and 
other improvements? or to unreasonably extend 
the public defeaces by studding your immense 
frontier with armaments, and whitening every 
sea with your navies?’ No, gentlemen, if you are 
to have a great national debt, made up of rejected 
claims, many of which are as old as the Govern- 
ment, and of new projects of distribution and 
wild extravagance, you must contract it your- 
selves—you cannot indulge the hope of beginning 
it in the few remaining weeks of this session. Go 
home first, and ask your constituents if General 
Harrison was elected for any such purposes. I 
will warrant that you have mistaken the issue at 
the late election, or many, very many of the voters 
have done so. It appears demonstrable that the 
balance of unexpended appropriations on the 1st 
day of January, 1841, may properly be assumed 
as including every expenditure that can fall on the 
year, except the estimated permanent appropria- 
tions and such new appropriations as shall be au- 
thorized at this session of Congress. It also is rea- 
sonable to expect a like amount to remain unex- 
pended at the commencement of the next year. 
We have then, Mr. Chairman, only to inquire 
whether the cash in the Treasury, and the probable 
income, will be sofficient to meet the amount of 
permanent appropriations, and such as this Con- 
gress may authorize. 

The balance in the Treasury on the Ist day of 

January, 1841, was estimated by the Secretary 








of the Treasury at - - $1,580,855 
And the income from all sources at - 23,142,618 
Making the whole estimated means of 
the year - - - - $24,723,473 
On the other hand the estimate of 
the expenditures of the year 1841 are 
stated 
For ordinary purposes at $19,250,000 
For the funded debt, 
chiefly for the cities 


of this District - 149,200 
For the redemption of 
the Treasury notes - 4,500,000 


——--_— $23,899,200 





Leaving a balance in the Treasury af- 

ter discharging all the obligations of 

184l,on the Ist day of January, 

1842, of - . - - $824,273 

The above estimate of @24,723,473, as the 
means of the present year from all sources, is ad- 
mitted by both sides of the House to be low 
enough; and particularly by those who are most 
competent to judge. I shall therefore not trouble 
the committee further on this point; and take it for 
granted. 

The permanent and new apprepriations of 


| all sorts, ordinary and extraordinary, which 


have been estimated to be required for 
the year 1841, amount, as above stated, 
to 23,899,200. This estimate is greater by 
$1,764,480, for ordinary purposes, than is called 
tor by the Departments, and will allow for other 
grants by Congress, and any unexpected diminu- 
tion ef the balance of unexpended appropriations, 
on the first of January, 1842. But it must be re- 
collected, that the greater part of the above esti- 
mate of twenty-three millions is yet under the full 
control of Congress, and cannot be a charge, un- 
less we make itso. The gentleman from South 
Carolina (Mr. Ruerr] has shown that it is ample 
for the service of the year. The Committee of 
Ways and Means, I understand, propose to reduce 
the amounts of many of the items. [It would ap- 
pear, therefore, that all objects net included in the 
estimate, and requiring appropriation, may be pro- 
vided for, without trenching on itsamount. I, and 
most of those with whom I usually act, will be dis- 
posed to reduce the appropriations still lower, and 
leave in the Treasury a larger balance at the end of 
the year, after paying all demands. Will those 
who have been preaching economy so lately, 
grumble at the allowance of twenty-three millions 
of dollars; which is nearly double the average 
amount of their pattern Administration? It is in 
keeping with first contributing to force on us ex- 
penditures, which they afterwards denounced as ex- 
travagant. 

From the face of the statement I have presented, 
it would appear that no additional sapply was re- 
quired; but from the inegualities between the re- 
ceipts and expenditures in the different periods of 
the year, some provision becomes necessary for the 
occurrence of larger demands, and diminished re- 
ceipts, during the first quarter of the year. During 
the existence of the funded debt, and before the 
reduction of the tariff, more money was raised 
than was required for the ordinary support of Go- 
vernment; and no such contingencies were expe- 
rienced. As long as the policy is continued of 
attempting to square the revenue with the econo- 
mical wants of the Governments, we shall be lia- 
ble to these temporary inequalities between the re- 
ceipts and expenditures. The appropriations are 
made in anticipation of revenue to be collected 
from taxes on importations, and sales of public 
lands. They are fixed and demandable generally 
at certain periods; whilst the revenue is uncertain, 
and subject to vary from any estimate, no matter 
how carefully made. If after the appropriations 
have been made, and Congress should adjourn 
with every reason to expect a revenue adequate to 
meet iis appropriations, an unlooked for deficiency 
should occur, serious embarrassments would be the 
consequence, unless the Executive had authority 
to suspend a part of the om contract 
a regular loan, or issue ury notes, which 
appear to be the only means by which such a de- 
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ficiency can be guarded against. During the last 
session, it was thought advisable to authorize the 
President to suspend a part of the public works, 
until the accruing revenue would justify their re- 
sumption. At this session itis proposed to autho- 
rized the issue of five millions of Treasury notes. 
They will not make any addition to the obligations 
of the Government, because they are not to be 
issued except for lack of timely means, and, when 
issued, stand in place of obligations incurred by the 
appropriations authorized by law. They are not 
required on aceount of any deficiency of the whole 
year, but to meet heavier payments than the ac- 
croing revenue in the earlier part of the year will be 
in time to satisfy, though by the close of the year it 
may be equal to the redemption of theve notes, as 
well as all other charges. The want appears to be 
temporary, and is immediate. How shail it be 
supplied? No one will say that taxes can be made 
available in time. It is also well known that a 
regular loan cannot be had .without more delay 
for advertising and contract than circumstances 
admit. ‘Todo what individuals are in the constant 
habit of doing, give their own notes instead of bor- 
rowing, or in other words issue Treasury notes, 
seems to be the only alternative. The issue of 
Treasury notes is no new thing. It has not been 
confined to this Administration, and has not the 
least connection with what is called the Sab-Trea- 
sury system, as some have ignorantly or deceptively 
represented. Their issue was authorized by six 
separate acis of Congress during Mr. Ma- 
dison’s administration. The then members 
from my district, Mr. Clay and Mr. Kerr, 
voted for them, although the latter, who 
is still alive, is far from being a Sub-Treasury 
man. Mr. Jefferson, Mr. Crawford, Mr. Macon, Mr. 
Lowndes, Mr. Cheves, Mr. Giles, and nearly, if not 
quite all, of the old Republican party, sanctioned or 
recommended their occasional use. Every known 
Government in the world, andI had almost said 
every individual, has, at some time, found it ne- 
cecessary to use ereditin a similar mode. 

The constitutional power by this Government to 
issue Treasury notes, bas not been entirely without 
question; but it has been doubted so rarely, and by 
so few, that little weight of authority rests against it. 
I will not trouble the commitiee by repeating argu- 
ments much better urgedin the able discussions 
on the constitutional question, at this, and at pre- 
ceding sessions of Congress. For myself, it ap- 
pears equally rightful to issue notes directly to ori- 
ginal creditors, as to regular lenders; and much 
more so, than to give bonds to banksin exchange 
for their notes, with which to pay creditors. 

The issue of Treasury notes is the most conve- 
nient mode of borrowing; and its very convenience 
forms the chief objection to its exercise—upon the 
ground that it may be better for an individual to 
deal at the furthest store, or borrow money from the 
most distant bank—a too frequent resort may be 
prevented by the additional trouble. In tempo- 
rary and sudden emergencies, such as the pre- 
sent, the case is different; and the conveniece 
becomes important to supply a want, which, if 
not supplied at once, need not be applied at all. 
The notes are authenticated after the manner of au- 
thenticaling certificates of loans—are charged to 
the Treasurer as soon as issued, and have to be ac- 
counted for by him under all the guards that give 
security to the funds of the Government. They 
may be made ready to meetimmediate wants, pay no 
interest until the day they are issued, are receivable, 
and generally are all received in payments of the 
dues to the Government; and they bear no interest 
at the end of twelve months from their date. Al- 
though they have greatly the advantage of regular 
loans, or of taxes, in being more speedily got and 
gotten rid of, yet the power to issue them is liable 
to abuses; and | am far from being favorable to 
its use, Upon any occasion whatever, except the 
sapply of a temporary want, in anticipation of an 
accruing income. It is not enough that there are 
objections to Treasury notes. There are objections 
to other Joans, and to taxes—they, too, are liable to 
abuse. Although each may be necessary in its 
place, yet they are all ovils, and the less we have of 
either the better, 

As amendments to this bill, we are ‘old that se- 
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parate propositions will be submitted—to contract 
a loan for ten millions, and to raise the taxes on 
silks, wioes, and linens. Both are unavailable for 
present purposes, and premature and unjustifiable 
as provisions for any probable want of the fu- 
No one knows what the future will r1e- 
quire. The new Administration and its friends, 
now in the majority, are to settle the scale of ex- 
penditures—they alone can properly estimate the 
supply. If they, contrary to their past voies, 
contrary to the declarations recently made on this 
floor, should prefer to redeem the pledges of econo- 
my lately made to the people durinz the canvass 
for the Presidency, they will have amp'e opportu. 
nity to do so. The Florida war, the purchase of 
immense tracts of land, the removal of Indians, 
and the reducing list of Revolutionary pensions, 
together with other objects of expenditure, will 
cearve to hang so heavily on the coming Adminis- 
tration as they have on the present. The income 
of this year will, in all probability, meet its expen- 
ditures, including the redemption of Treasury 
notes. The income of the next may be adequate to 
economical wants. If, on the other hand, the com- 
ing Administration is to embark on the splendid 
voyage described by so many of its friends—if they 
shall altempt to sustain the fallen fortunes of banks 
and State stocks, by loans and distributions out of 
the common Treasury; then the proposed loan of 
ten millions, or the tax on wines, silks, and linens, 
will be but an insignificant beginning of the supply 
of the miilions upon millions that will be needed. 
We are asked, will you nottax luxuries? And 
much is said of the poor and the rich, with the view 
no doubt of getting up a poor man’s feeling in be- 
half of this tax. Take off an equal amount of the 
taxes on necessaries, and I will go with you. Until 
you do, before you levy this tax ov luxuries, tel] us 
what you mean to do with its proceeds. Isit for 
the proper service of the Government?’ No, sir: it 
is openly avowed, by many of the most influential 
members of the party, that it is to supply the place 
of the revenue from the sales of public land, which 
it is designed to give away to the States. I consi- 
der this object as totally unwarranted, and but the 
eatering wedge of boundless extravagance and un- 
constitutional legislation. But how is it to be ef- 
fected? The revenue from public lands is esti- 
mated at five millions; the proposed duty of 20 per 
cent. on silks, wines, linens, &c. will yield an 
amount not exceeding two millions more than is at 
present received from those articles. You will then 
have to go further into the list of free articles, and 
those paying a duty less than 20 per cent. 
According to the very able report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, made to the Senate, on the 
subject of the reorganization of the tariff, it ap- 
pears that, after June, 1842, all duties on importa- 
tions now above twenty per cent. will be reduced 
to that rate, as limited by the act called the com- 
promise act; and that, between the first of Decem- 
ber next and the following June, the daties on the 
same importations will fall five millions short of 
their present amount. Presuming that the limit of 
twenty per cent. on protected articles will be ad- 
hered to, and that it may become desirable to sup- 
ply the place of the five millions reduced by the 
compromise act in December, 1841, and in June, 
1842, he proceeds to select from the list of free arti- 
cles, and that of those paying less duty than twenty 
per cent. all articles in his opinion fit to be taxed; 
and shows that fifteen per cent. on this selected list 
will only raise the required amount of five millions of 
dollars. Silks, wines, and linens, are included. 
The importations of coffee amounted to seven mil- 
lions, of tea amounting to two millions, together 
with all necessaries which have been considered 
proper subjects of taxation, are also included. Now, 
sir, distribute the five millions from the preceeds of 
the sales of the public lands, and can any one shut 
his eyes to the consequences? You must exhaust 
at once, to supply ifs place, all those resources 
pointed out as necessary to supply the deficiency 
arising under the last reductions of the compro- 
mise act. If this deficiency has te be provided for, 
as most of the Harrison party, at jeast, think will 
be necessary, where will be your resources? Given 
away—the compromise forgotten—duties for pro- 
tection raised higher than 20 per cent. and necessa- 
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ries, such as Salt, sugar, iron, and coffee, as well as 
luxuries, subjects to onerous daties. But this is 
only the firsistep. Follow up this lawless distri- 
bution, by distribations from the other branch of 
the revenue: enter on your system of harbors, 
roads, and other unnecessary and unauthorized 
measures, and you will have to add to the taxes 
faster than they have been reduced in the last ten 
years. Exorbitant and oppressive as they may be- 
come, they may leave buta scanty allowance for 
the wants of the Government, after paying the inte- 
rest of the gigantic national debt, to which the po- 
licy of the Harrison party must lead us, unless it 
cin be arrested by the interposition of the people. 

It is said that the Treasury is bankrupt. If, sir, 
a temporary waat of present means, in anticipation 
of a sufficient annual revenue, constitute bankrupt- 
cy, I glory init. it forms the strongest guaaran- 
tee against the contemplated waste and extrava- 
gance of the coming Administration. Howis the 
Treasury bankrupi? has any legal demand been 
rejected during the jast year? No, none can be 
pointed out. The taxes have been gradually re- 
duced. Bat is there any falling off of resources? 
During ail the affected and real ruin among bank- 
ers and stockjobb-rs, those who defend and support 
the country have wonderfully increased in num- 
bers andin wealth. They hold in their hands am- 
ple resources for all proper purposes; vou have on- 
ly tocall on them, and your wants will immedi- 
ately be supplied. In the last ten years, one-third 
has been added to your popalation; and the assess- 
ments of property in the different States show even 
agreater increase of wealth. Whilst you have 
heard of ruin, ruin, ruin, every where, you have 
increased -in population four millions of peop'e; 
anc in wealth, nothing short, perhaps, of one thou- 
sand millions of dollars. Has any nation such 
boundless creditas is possessed by this Govern- 
ment? What is the condition ef most of the States 
in this Union, or ofany State in Europe, compared 
to that of ours?) Abandon not the policy that has 
contributed to such results. If this Capitel could 
be converted into gold, I would reconvert it into 
Stone, rather than it should be made the instrument 
of cerrupting and overturning the free institutions 
purchased by the blood of our fathers. 

The character of the country is said to be at 
stake, and it has been gravely urged as an argu- 
ment why this Government should extend relief to 
the sinking credit of State stocks and State banks. 
To what enormity would this argument lead? 
The first duty is not to foreigners, or to spend- 
thrifts of our own land. Our first duty is to our 
oaths, and to our constituents; and the best mode of 
preserving our character is to perform our duties 
and confine ourselves to our own business. I de- 
plore the fallen condition of State credit and the 
general ruin of banks and speculators. But their 
calamities have sprung from moneyed operations, 
in which this Government had no agency. On 
both sides, those concerned have been, and must 
be, their own guardians. They cannot expect this 
limited Government to burden the whole commu- 
nity, in order to stretch out relief to unfortunate or 
profligate portions of it. There is a much prouder 
characteristic than the credit abroad of any one 
class. The character we have for living in a land 
where a written Constitution guaranties equal laws 
and liberty, is far dearer to Americans, and more 
admired by the mass of seasible foreigners, than 
the standing of our stocks or the reputation of our 
bankers and speculators. To sink the first, in or- 
der to raise the latter, would be poorly compen- 
sated by the smiles and good graces of the money 
dealers of all the cities in the world. 

There is much difficulty in properly arranging 
the tariff of duties. No necessity requires action 
on that complicated and perplexing subject at this 
session; and every view of it admonishes us that it 
is proper to leave allits parts free tobe arranged 
in the best possible manner by the next Congress. 

My constituents are chiefly agriculturists, as is 
the case with the great body of the American 
ple. They are ready to march in defence of the 
country, if aeed be; and will cheerfully contribute 
all thatis required by an economical Administra- 
tion; but, sir, nothing more, They are individual- 
ly and politically interested in keeping down the 
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taxes to the just wants of the country. They pay 
at Jeast their equal share of the taxes; and, in addi- 
tion, almost as much more, in the shape of profits 
laid oa the taxes, by the merchants, through whose 
hands they receive their imported goods. They 
are injured in their exportations by taxing the im- 
portations, which are received in return for them, 
because you cannot permanently affect the one, 
without disturbing the other. For reasons more 
solemn than these, they are opposed to high taxes. 
They extend the sphere of the whole Government— 
aggravate tle violence of parties, aud of elections— 
invite unconstitutional and unjust legislation—in- 


crease Executive patronage, aud multiply all those | 
evils and corruptions, to Which the best Govern- | 
All attempts at reform will be | 


ments are prone. 
vain, without keeping this pregnant source of all 
mischief within due bounds. 

The taxing power is the most dangerous power 
jnour system. Republicans have insis'ed that this 
power was limited by the authorized objects of the 
Constitution. Bat if the opinions advanced by 
the first officer of the new cabinet (Mr. Webster) 
shall prevail—that the sense by Congress of the 
general welfare is the only limitation, and that 
the right to dispose of the moary and other property 
is co-extensive—then # power carrying with it all 
other power has no practical limitation, and the 
people have just cause to be alarmed at the rapid 
progress of absolute despotism. 

Mr. Chairman, a vital isierest of my consti- 
tuents has been introduced into this debate, in 
connection with a danvgerous system of countervail- 
ing duties. Noone on thiy floor individually, or as 
the representative of others, is more deeply inte- 
rested in the tobacco trae than the individual who 
addresses you. Reiuctant as I am to trespass 
further on the committee, L feel bound to attempt 
to expose such a mischievous movement, in what- 
ever shape it may a‘sine, from the impradent 
rashness of friends, or tse cover: designs of ene- 
mies. 

My colleague, [Mr. Wisz,] in tke course of 
remarks with which I generaily agreed, represented 
the tobacco interest to have b en in a pros- 
perous condition and having nothing to com- 
plain of. ‘The gentleman from Maryland, [Mr. 
Jenirer,] on the other hand, not only insists 
that this interest labors under injurious bur- 
dens, but that these burdens laid en the use 
of our tobacco in foreign lands are aggravated 
wrongs, appealing to the cotirage and patriotism of 
American citizens for redress by the strongest 
measures. With neither of these views do I agree. 
If the tobacco trade has been ia an encouraging 
and satisfactory condition,why is it that, amidst the 
inctease of every thing else in this growing coun- 
try, the quanti'y exported, and the price of that ar- 
ticle, have nut materially advanced for more than 


half acentury?) Why is it that the cultivation of | 


tobacco has been abandoned in the favored district 
of my colleague, once the garden spot of the 
world? Its product gave character to the far famed 
James river tobacco, and its fine Back river and 
other lands would now predace the best description 
of tobacco for the English markei? It is because 
other products have become more profitable, and 
tobacco has been driven to places more remete 
from market. In like manner it has been retreat- 
ing from the greater portion of the State, and is 
probably destined (if the causes that have pro- 
duced these resulis shall not subside) to take its 
flight to distant regions of the West, beyond the 
reach of competition. The gentleman from Ma- 
rylani (Mr. Jenrrer] stated the average in his State 
to be three thousand pounds per hand, and the price 
at about five dollars. This is much more than in Vir- 
ginia. The average product there is not half that 
amount, and the price but Jiitle higher. Tobacco 
making with us, as an object merely of investing 
captital, promises little profit. Those who depend 
on its cultivation alone for revenue, have to live 
pretty:much within themselves, and to exercise 
rigid economy. Some wealth we have amongst 
us, but it has been derived from inheritance or 
commerce; and few, or none, can trace its acquisi- 
tion to the production of tobacco. Yet, sir, the 
condition of the people of my district is good 
in comparison with that of most of the people of 
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the Uniied States. Their habits had conformed to 
long continued low prices, and the slight increase 
of price in the last two or three years, arising 
chietly from accidental causes, has given to all 
more than they had reason to calculate on. The 
reverse is the case with our Southern friends. They 
have enjoyed the receipt of three times our profit 
for a succession of years; their habits were con- 
formed to their higher income; and now their re- 
ceipis (from temporary causes | hope) had sunk 
toa level with ours; they consequently get less 
than they had reason to expect, and are in a most 
emDarrassed aod troubled condition. 

Saying nothing, Mr. Chairman, of the effects on 
tobacco and other subjects of agriculture of our 
home policy in atiempting to encourage and stimu- 
late manufactures, commerce, and navigation, the 
injurious effects of foreign legislation cannot be 
mistaken. England taxes her subjects for the use 
of our tobacco 800 percent. on its original cost; 
Russia 200 per ceat.; Germany 100 per cent.; 
France, Spaia, Italy and Austria have a rigid re- 
stric‘ive monopoly, admitting only from a few 
hundred hogsheads to one-sixth of their consump- 
tion at most, causing the forced culture of an inte- 
rior article, or the diversion of the trade to other 
quatters. An annual revenue is thus ratsedin Eu- 
rope upon tobacco alone, of more than thirty mil- 
lions of dollars; which is at least three time great- 
er than the first cost of the whole quantity ex- 
ported from the United States. The consequences 
must be to limit consumption, and in a much 
greater degree to reduce the demand for American 
tobacco. 

lam aware that Virginia has some advantage 
growing out of the existing state of things. The 
high duties in England elevate the quality of the 
tobaceo required for her mailets, which the Virgi- 
nia tobacco is best adapted to supply. And for a 
like reason, three-fourths of the limited quantity, 
admitted into France, is taken from Virginia. But 
these advantages may be temporary, and, at best, 
are not an equivalent for the immense reduction of 
the generaldemand. WNo,sir, remove, if practica- 
bie, all restrictions, and we are willing to enter into 
equal competition, in the supply of an unshackled 
trade. We have no apprehensions of foreiga ri- 
vals, and we are assured that it will be to the ad- 
vantage of every country in Europe to exchange 
oiher commodities for our tobacco, which they will 
find better than their own, cheaper than their own, 
and in quantity equal to the vast increase of their 
consumption, 

Although the condition of the tobaeco trade is 
not so good as notto be capable of great improve- 
ment, yet itis notso bad as not to be made in- 
finitely worse, by ill-advised measures. ‘Tamper 
not with it by hastily flying to untried experi- 
ments. Add not taxes directly affecting us at 
home, in the vain hope of removing the indirect ef- 
fects of burdens on those who consume our pro- 
duct abroad. 

Mr. Cotes said that his friend from Maryland 
[Mr. Jenirer] had thought proper to animadvert 
on a letter, giving an account of his course in the 
tobacco convention, and informed us that it was 
published in all the anti-American papers from 
Baltimore to Georgia. 

(Mr. Jenirer here interposed, and said that he 
had alluded to the other articles on which he com- 
mented. ] 

Mr. Cores resumed, and said, that since he was 
mistaken, and as the articles referred to were not, 
as far as he knew, published in any paper friendly 
to him, he would omit to say what he intended. 

Mr. Coxes said that he was unwilling to obtrube 
a letter of his, or his previous course on any snb- 
ject, before the committee, but they had been 
thought of sufficient consequence to have been 
brought up by another; and it might be proper here 
te give a brief history of this tobacco question, and 
his connection with it. 

Mr. Cones said, that early after he became a 
member of Congress, a niemozial from the Legis- 
lature of Matyland, and one from the first Con- 
vention of tobacco planters, were presented to 
Congress, and referred to a special committee on 
the tobacco trade. The gentleman and himself 

were placed on that commi'tee, and had continued 
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on similar committees raised at each session since. 
They had co-operated in all that had been done in 
those committees, except in one thing, and that di) - 
vides them now. The gentleman will recollect 
that, in the first report made by the tobacco com- 
mittee, a Clause intimating an ultimate resort to re- 
taliation, was stricken outat his instance; for which 
over scrupulousness, as the gentleman considered 
it, he has frequently laughed at himsince. In pur- 
suance of the recommendation of this committee, 
several measures were adopted, among the rest a 
resolation requesting the Executive to instruct our 
minisiers and diplomatic agents abroad to bestow 
special attention to the tobacco trade. How this 
duty has been performed, the voluminous corre- 
spondence submitted from the State Department 
will testify. 

During the last spring (chiefly at the instance of 
his friend, Mr. Jentrer) he had written a letter for 
publication, urging the usual reasons why the ap- 
proaching tobacco convention should be attended; 
and as a further reason, “that if any lacked faith 
in the advantages. to be gained, it might be impor- 
tant that mischief should be prevented.” Believ- 
ing that the tobacco convention would be a meeting 
of gentlemen from different parts of the country, 
whose purpose it would be to investigate the condi- 
tion athome and abroad of a common interest, that 
they would exhibit to ourown Government and to 
the world the importance of the tobacco trade, the 
burdens and restrictions under which it suffered, 
and the advantages to all parties concerned, of 
adopting the best modes of relieving them, but 
knowing the opinions of some in favor of retali- 
atory duties, he had even then alluded to them as a 
mischief to be prevented. The anticipated conven- 
tion was held, but he was nota member of it; and 
the gentleman was mistaken in supposing that he 
had been twice a member. 

He, for the first time, attended a tobacco con- 
vention, which met in this city on the 15th of Ja- 
nuary last. Extraordinary resolutions, proposing, 
among other things, a system of countervailing du- 
ties, were presented to that conventions. He con- 
sidered it his duty to warn the convention against 
the danger and impolicy of such a course. Never- 
theless, the resolutions were adopted with but twe 
in the negative; the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Jameson] and himself. These resolutions were ex- 
tensively published, and have since been presented 
to both Houses of Congress. To protect himself 
at home against the impuiation of having been in- 
strumental in passing resolutions so eontrary to his 
uniform, and frequently expressed opinions, he 
wrote the letter alluded to, referring to the mischief 


| he had before suggested, and giving an account of 


his course in the convention. This is the letter 
the gentleman from Maryland has thought proper 
tocomment on. This is the course which he has 
had stronger reasons to adhere to, aud has the 
fullest confidence will be approved by the great 
body of the tobacco planters in the Uaited States. 
The gentleman from Maryland says that I, in this 
letter, admitied the grievance, and stated that there 
were iwo remedies, viz: negotiation and retaliation; 
adding himself, that the first having failed, he asked, 
will I refuse to take the second. If, sir, instead of 
playing upon a mixture of my words and his, he 
had adhered to the leiter, he would have seen that I 
denied that the first had been fully tried, and that I 
considered the second, if a remedy at all, even 
worse than the disease. 

He further asked if from 1783 to 1840 was not 
long enough for negotiation. Now, sir, let me ask 
him if from 1783 to 1838 is not nearly as long, and 
why it was that at the latter period he was so 
zealous in pressing negotiation? Had not negoti- 
ation then jailed? 

[Here Mr. Jenirer said that he didnot know at 
that time what negoliations had taken place. It 
was not until the correspondence was submiited, at 
the last session, that be was aware of the staie of 
the negotiation. ] 

Very well; the gentleman will find that this will 
not bear him ott. He contends that negotiations 
on the subject of tobacco have been strenuously 
prosecuted down to 1840. 

{Here Mr. Tarircerr of Kentucky affirmed that 
it was 80.] 
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The genticmen are mistaken, I hold in my hand 
the correspondence to which they have referred me, 
as the only source of their information, in which 
not one word appears in regard to England, 
Austria, Germany, Russia, Spain, or Portugal, 
until after the date of the resolution passed by this 
House in 1837, and not a word in regard to France, 
from 1786 to 1829. In the latter year Mr. Rives 
addressed a short note fo the French Minister, not 
on the merits of the monopoly, but on the contem- 
plated appointment of an agent to purchase for 
the Regie, creating the double monopoly, which 
has existed since. In .1833, Mr. Livingston took 
up the subject in some earnest, but the indemnity 
was setiled, and tobacco forgotten, The negotia- 
tion was not seriously pressed, even in France, un- 
til General Cass opened it again in 1833, under 
special instructions. I call on gentlemen to show 
me where and when this negotiation has been so 
zealously and uninterruptediy continued from 1786 
to 1840. This document cannot be mistaken. It 
was selecied from the whole correspondence on the 
subject, which was submitted to the House by the 
Secretary of State, at the last session of Congress. 
The selection was made by the gentleman from 
Maryland, and if there had been any thing else of 
consequence, it would not have escaped his keen 
sighted vigilance. Did gentlemen expect in 1838, 
when this negotiation was commenced generally 
and actively, for the first time, that the fixed habits 
and prejudices, and the long established systems of 
Europe, were to be changed in a year or two? No, 
sir; they could have expected no such thing. They 
knew that time was required to obtain the neces- 
sary information, to impart that information, and 
to avail ourselves of opportunities depending upon 
ever changing circumstances. ‘They must have 
Lnown that if success ever was reached, that it 
must be by a slow and gradual process. Whence, 
then, the present impetuosity? 

Gentlemen say that our ministers at the courts 
of London and Paris have written home that the 
negotiation was atan end, and that nothing more 
more could be done in that way. It is, in truth, in 
a more promising condition than could have been 
expected. From the facis that have been elicited, 
and the manner our representations have been re- 
ceived every where, I have more hope of eventual 
success tnan I had at first. Let us look into the 
correspondence referred to. In the beginning of the 
very paragraph in which General Cass concludes 
by recommending retaliatory duties, you will find 
good reasons to show that his recommendation was 
wrong. In page 16, of document 229, lst session, 
26th Congress, General Cass says, in his letter to 
the Secretary of State, that, “From some obser- 
vations made last session in the Chamber of De- 
puties, it is obvious that the public, and I think, 
in some respects, the Government, appreciate 
neither the extent of this trade, nor the peculiar 
advantages which France derives from it. In the 
eventof the publication of the correspondence, it 
would become important that the grounds of our 
application shouid accompany the statement of the 
reasons which are given for declining to comply 
with it. Pablic opinion will finally operate upon 
the question, which has been violently attacked 
here, and which presents so many assailable points, 
in principle and in practice, that it is much easier 
to support it than to defend it.” 

In apother part of the same letter he says: “But 
you will perceive by the course of the Marshal’s 
observations in the letter, and of my answers, that 
the difficulty in the way of any change is to be 
found in the amount of the revenue, yielded by this 
system, and the fear that any substitute would be 
the less productive.” 

In Mr. Stevenson’s letter to the Secretary, con- 
tained in the same document, he says, that from 
Parliamentory documents it appears that ‘the con- 
sumption in the United Kingdom was not less than 
50,000,000 of pounds; of this quantity, duty was only 
paid on 22,000,000 of pounds.” The balance 
being smuggled. ‘Hence it was,” Mr. Stevenson 


said, “that the commissioners of the revenue, in 
their recent report to the Government, declared 
that the suppression of smuggling tobacco cannot 
be effectually provided against, except by removing 
the cause, pis: the excessive rate of duty.” Again, Mr. 
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Stevenson says: ‘Indeed, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer expressly said that he had no difficulty 
in declaring that the present duty of three shil- 
lings was infinitely higher than any just policy 
would sanction, The president of the board of 
trade also said, that he admitted the force of the 
opinion I had referred to, as expressed by him in 
1830-"31, when he submitted to Parliament (as one 
of the ministers of the Government) a pian for the 
reduction of this duy on tobacco. Taese opi- 
nions he still entertained, and was desirious of see- 
ing carriedjinto operation.” They admitted tha',with 
an overflowing Treasury, there was no duty of cus- 
toms in which her Majesty’s Government would be 
so much pleased to make the experiment, as that 
ontobacco, Such, however, was not the condition of 
their Treasury at this time.” ‘ Both, therefore, 
concurred in opinion, that the experiment of re- 
ducing the present high daty was very desirable, as 
well in relation to the interests of the United States 
as to those of Great Britain. They said they 
wished they could entertain the hope that it would 
be in the power of their Government to do itat an 
early day, but of this they could give no assurance. 
They begged me, however, to be satisfied, that, if 
it was possible, they would be as ready and willing 
as we could be to make the experiment.” “The 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, in my Jast interview, 
emphatically assured me that he would not lose 
sight of the subject, but that the moment it was in 
his power he weuld svbmita plan for the reduc- 
tion to Parliament.” “While, therefore, there is 
little hope of any speedy or acceptable change on 
the subject, we have at least gained, in so much, 
that the present system is admitted to be indefensi- 
ble upon general principles, and a favorable oppor- 
tunity only wanted to get rid of it. This, I flatier 
myself, under the influence of the enlightened and 
liberal principles of the age, may be locked to as 
an event more than probable.” 

Extracts of a similar bearing might be multi- 
plied from the foregoing letters, as well as from 
the correspondence of other ministers. The treaty 
concluded with Sardinia in 1839, by a representative 
of the Government, acting under instructions in re- 
gard to tobaceo, has not been without i's effects 
already. Its removal of the transit duties has 
opened the interior to our tobarco; and I under- 
stand that, during the three first quarters of the 
last year, three cargoes of tobacce, amounting to 
over athousand hogsheads, were received at Genoa, 
although none had been sent directly there from the 
United States before. At the instance of Mr. Niles, 
who concluded the treaty with Sardinia, Austria 
during the same year, repealed or modified her 
quarantine regulations at the port of Trieste, which 
had so embarrassed our trade with that populous 
empire as to leave little direct intercourse between 
us; the effec’s of which have been a considera- 
ble increase in the number of cargoes sent to that 
port, consisting of cotton and other articles includ- 
ing tobacco. In addition, I learn that the Aus- 
trian Government has manifested a disposition to 
take a larger quantity of our tobacco, after the ex- 
ample of France. ‘These may be looked on as 
small beginnings; but, taken together with the man- 
ner our representations have been received every 
where else, are far from discouraging. 

Gentlemen ask, wil! you not cease to appeal to 
the justice and magnanimity of Governments? It 
is, sir, a matter of trade between independent na- 
tions, and must be managed on the principles of 
trade, by anpealing to their interests and not to their 
fears. Why are your ministers stationed at 
foreign courts?) Will you abandon ali negotiation, 
when you cannotsucceed atoncs? Then call in 
your ministers from every court, and give from this 
Capitol law to the other nations of the world, to 
which they must immediately conform, or be threa- 
tened with retaliation, nOn-intercourse, reprisal, and 
war, as the final resort. Has this been the policy 
of our fathers? Did we abandon negotiation on 
the first failure of the altempis, going through a se- 
ries of years, to obtain indemnity for French, Nea- 
politan, and other spoliations, which succeeded at 
last? Did we abandon negotiations in the various 
controversies with England and other counties? 
All of them did not finally fail, or result in war. 
The long controversies on the colonial trade were 
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adjusted, not until 1830, by Mr. McLane’s arrange- 
ment; we have yet questions pending with Eng- 
land, which have from the date of our indepen- 
dence been subjects of negetiation. Will you sud- 
denly stop negotiation? I hope not, until war is, if 
it must be, inevitable. 

The digest of commercial regulations abundantly 
shows the value of what has been achieved, and 
what may be expected from our foreign negotia- 
tien. Although much remains to be done, yet its 
progress has been steady and considerable, in re- 
moving the numberless restrictions which embar- 
rassed our infant trade. Our liberal policy has had 
its influence on other nations, and much has been 
effected towards i's propagation among them. The 
old sysiem was one of oppressive restriclion—inter- 
fering with, and atiempting to regulate, almost every 
occupation of the people; but it has been yielding, by 
little and little, to the liberal spirit of the age. In 
nothing is the present period more distinguished 
than for the rapid progress of the principles of free 
trade. Scarcely a treaty has been made in Europe 
for the last ten years, without yielding some homage 
to those glorious principles. 

The Secretary of State, in his report on commer- 
cial privileges and restrictions, made to the last 
Congress, says that “these prohibitions and re- 
strictions, however, although affecting seriously 
our agricultural, maratime, manufacturing, and 
mechanical industry, cannot be rightfully regarded 
as evidences of hostility, but are to be imputed to 
that erroneous policy which seeks to establish the 
prosperity of a whole community by burdening the 
mass, for the purpose of securing unnatural profits 
to selected portions of its prodactive industry. The 
success of our efforts in the advancement of liberal 
principles of intercourse, has been s@ch as to 
justify a hope that we may, by constant adherance 
to the true principles of political economy, and the 
use of the means fairly within our reach, be useful 
in correction of the opinions on this subject, which 
now form the great barrier to a universal, unre- 
stricted, and advantageous interchange of the varied 
commodities of the civilized world.” 

All must be aware of the fact, that high duties, 
monopolies, and restrict'ons, have become subjects 
of intense interest and enlightened discussion 
throughout all Europe. The errors and impolicy 
of the old system in regard to them, must become 
palpable; and whenever they do, they will be miti- 
gated or abandoned, fio matter under what form of 
Government they exist. 

Had I not already occupied so much time, I would 
here read an article on the effects of free trade in 
Switzerland, lately written by an able writer on the 
spot. It forcibly illustrates the superior prosperity 
of Switzerland, under its free trade system, over the 
surrounding countries, possessing higher natural 
advantages, but laboring under the existence of 
rigorous systems of protective restriction. The 
former country, in the midst of the restrictive po- 
licy of its neighbors, without retaliation, renders 
her peculiar advantages, limited as they are, avail- 
able to the ulmost: whilst the latter, by their pro- 
tective legislation, repress, or divert from their ap- 
propriate employment, the superior natural endow- 
ments they have been blessed with, and are in a 
much worse condition. 

It is to the comparative freedom of industry and 
trade that the Uniied States owe their unexampled 
progress—not to miserable banking systems, mo- 
nopolies, and protective restrictions. There can 
be no liberty unless labor is free. Take away the 
freedom of industry, which we hoped was gua- 
rantied by our institutions, and you steal from 
them their brightest gem. Cease not to afford your 
example, and to extend your influence to break 
the chains which have bound the sinews of agri- 
culture for ages, and reduced the lot of the hus- 
bandman (in many parts of the world) to that of 
aslave. To emancipate industry and trade from 
the fetters which Governments have imposed, under 
the delusive names of protection and retaliation, 
would be a revolution in the affairs of mankind, 
attended with greater and happier results than any 
human event recorded in history. 

With freedom of domestic industry, and a reci- 
procal trade among nations, the peculiar advanta- 
ges of each would receive their fullest development, 
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and the comfort and happiness of all wonderfally 
promoted. Affhough the full achievement of a 
good so great and universal in its blessings may be 
hopeless, yet the partial attainment will be a benefit 
in proportion to ils advancement, and the nation 
which, in these respects, is freest, will be richest and 
happiest. We have every motive to prosecute so 
desirable an object; we may look to our reward in 
the appreciated value of the superior natural ad- 
vantages we enjoy, and to the proud satisfaction of 
contributing to the happiness of millions abroad. 

Now, sir, as long as we have ministers abroad, 
it will be attended with no additional cost, and at 
Jeast can do no harm, that they be instructed to be 
in readiness to avail themselves of all favorable op- 
portunities, to promote the tobacco interest, as well 
as to advance the principles of tree trade generally. 

Suppose, thouga, that the negotiations have ut- 
terly failed, and are to fail forever; what then? 

The gentleman from Maryland [mr. Jenirer] 
asks, willl not resort to measures of retaliation? 

I answer, not asa matter of course even then. 
There is a plain rule of commen sens- which go- 
verns this question. No nation is justified in adopt- 
ing measures of retaliation, such as are proposed, 
without almost a mora! certainty of being thereby 
able to force the offending natioa isto its terms. 

The taxes and restrictions imposed on the con- 
sumption of tobacco in foreign countries, inflicts 
more injury on their subjects than on us. We can 
bear the lesser injury more easily and longer than 
they can the greater, Taxes laid on our ciliz:ns 
for the consumption of their products, operate di- 
rectly on us, and but indirectiy on those against 
whose taxes we propose to retaliate. The burden 
to us of such taxes may be in the proportion of five 
dollars for every one dollar it takes from them, 
in the reduced consumption of their products. If, 
sir, in subjecting ourselves to taxation, there is not 
a positive ceriainty of snecess in removing the 
taxes of other nations, it would be madness toat- 
temptit. It would be equal to the felly of cutting 
off the nose to spite the face. Gentlemen seem to 
have overlooked this consideration. They have 
not attempted to demonstrate the mode of opera- 
tion which is to give the Jeasi probability of suc- 
cess. Inan attempt to doso, difficuliies would 
have met them at the threshold, ani thickened at 
each step of their progress. 

Tne attainment of the object by the proposed 
means of co-rcion, is well nigh impracticable from 
the nature of things. Select France, if you please, 
as the first nation to be brought into terms. We 
chiefly take silks and wines from her in return for 
our cotton, rice, an tobacco. Lay a heavy dis: 
criminating duty on French silks, leaving silks 
from other nations free,orat a less duty—what 
will be the conseqnence? We see it, in the opera- 
tion of the present daty of ten per cent. on ali silks 
from beyond Cape Horn, and the Cape of Good 
Hope, leaving silks from other quarters free. This 
duty is evaded; India silks are brought to Eng- 
land, colored a little, and shipped to us as free 
goods. Reverse the case, and the result would be 
the same. Lay a heavy retaliatory duty on French 
wines. It would cost buta trifle to place on the 
casks or bottles, German, ltalian, or Spanish la- 
bels; the wine might be sent by one of those coua- 
tries, and come to us free of the discriminating 
duty. Similar results might attend retaliatory da- 
ties on other articies, the production of other coun- 
tries. Your remedy would tempt evasions and 
frauds, and drive the trade into circuitous chan- 
nels. It would also miss its aim, and would be 
even fruitless of revenue, unless you are prepared 
to enforce it by a system of custom-house espoinage 
and penalties, inconsistent with our institutions. 

We have been proceeding upon the presumption 
that Congress will indulge gentiemen with their 
exp+riments in regard to tobacco. Are there no 
difficulties here? The bill reported from the Com- 
mittee of Mannfactures a few weeks ago, proposed 
to lay a duty on silks from India of twenty per 
cent. and on other silks ten per cent. Was this 
intended to operate on India as a retaliation for not 
using tobacco at all? Suppose vou attempt to 
change the discriminatiog against France, will you 
not be met in this House by conflicting interests? 
It is not France alone that you complain of, but of 
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other nations in a greater degree; and, in fact of all 
Europe, in some degree cr other. Itis not one 
article only that is burdened by foreign legislation. 
In the reporto’ the Secretary of State on the re- 
strictions and duties of foreign Governments, before 
referred to, you will see many articles oppressively 
taxed as well as tobacco. I will select two: the 
duties on our bread-stuffs in England, France, 
and some other countries, amount almost to a pro- 
hidition. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
Tr'PLEtT] stated that the duty on wheat in Engian4 
was abovt forty per cent. bu’, sir, the duty in that 
country amounts to a prohibition except when 
large masses of her population are absolutely 
starving. Upon such occasions we may get a 
high price for our grain, but the market is generally 
so fluctaating that any farmer or miller who relies 
on European markets, is likely to be ruined. 

Our extensive coast from New Brunswick to 
Texas is lined with inexhaustible forests in timber. 
The duty in England on onr timber istwo pounds 
fifteen shillings on the fifty cubic feet, and to an 
oppressive extenton lumber, staves, and shingles. 
Cutting off, in a great measure, our abundant re- 
sources from the supply of an immense demand 
for ship building, houses, and other objects. Now, 
sir, is it expected that Congres, representing all 
these interests, will consent to commence with to- 
bacco, without including breadstuffs, timber, and 
many other articles. Ifa general system of reta- 
liation is adopted, what will itlead to? An unmi- 
tigated system of high taxation. The protective 
tariff men will be ready to avail themselves of 
strength from this source. Most, or all, of the 
protected articles of manufacture will be obliged 
to be used in this general scheme of retaliation. 
You may succeed by means of a combination of 
interests in having taxes laid on, but you would 
seldom get two interests to agree at the same time 
in taking them off, even in case of relaxation by a 
foreign Government in regard to tobacco or any 
one article. No, sir; let us keep out of this con- 
neciion. The tobacco interest is to be couried in- 
to a general system of increased taxation. It is to 
be ased as the pretext for adding burdens on the 
many, without hope of sharing the benefits of the 
few. 

In regard to foreign countries there is not ene 
alone, butall, insome degree, to be operated against. 
Why do gentlemen speak so much of injuries from 
the regulations of France? Austria has similar ree 
strictions. France takes seven thousand hogs- 
heads of tobacco, and Austria not as many hundred. 
The latter is a great tobacco consuming country, 
with nearly the population ot the former. In fact, 
instead of France being first to be complained of, 
she is among the last. It is all Europe you pro- 
pose to war against; and in this war of who shall 
‘ax bghest, it is not difficult to foresee who are to 
be the safferers. Why, sir, foreigners will laugh 
at you for merely entertaining such a proposition.® 
Had I not profound respect for the many gentle- 
men who advocate the policy, I would say it was 
absurd and ridiculous in the extreme, 

It has been said that Mr Jefferson, when Secre- 
ary of State, in 1793, did, in a report to Congress, 
sanction the policy cf retaliation for exorbitant 
duties on our products in foreign countries. It was 
under different circumstances, and at atime when 
the principles of free trade had scarcely began to 
relax the inexorable restric:ive systems of that pe- 
riod. Tose who adduce this auihority should be 
governed by Mr. Jefferson's better authority, after 
years of experience and refle:tion. He had been 
minister in France from 173 to 1786, took a live- 
ly interest in the tobacco trade, and was well in- 
formed as to all its bearings. He was President of 
the United States from 1801 to 1809; the condition 
of the tobacco trade became worse; but still not one 
word is heard from him in regard to retaliation on 
this account, or on account of any other foreign 
internal tax on our productions. If Mr. Jeff-rson 
was here now, it is presumable that he would give 
you stronger reasons why you ought not to resort 
to it, than prevailed with him through the whole 
period of his Presidency. 

If you enter on the proposed policy, it will be 
the first time it has been adopted in the history of 
the Government, 
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[Here Mr. Jenirer read from an act of Con- 
gress, which he said enacted similar retaliatory du- 
ties. } 

The section just read refers toa different subjeat 
altogether. Several other acts have like provi- 
sions. By these acts tonnage duties, and daties on 
the cargoes of foreign ships coming into our ports, 
were laid to counteract injury to our navigation, 
from the discriminating daties laid upon our ships 
and their cargoes in foreign ports. These acts 
could be made to affect the offending nation direct- 
ly, without the power of evasion, and are very dif- 
ferent cases from the present. There is not in all 
the statutes of the Government, one which was in- 
tended to operate as a retaliation against the inter- 
nal taxes or restrictions of foreign Governments on 
our productions. Equal commercial privileges of 
our cit zens in foreign lands, and equal exemptions 
for the cargoes of our ships, have been peculiar 
subjects of regard. The nature of the remedy can 
in these cases be effective. We have their citizens 
and their ships to operate upon, instead of our own. 
Iam not sure, in the zeal to accomplish benefi's for 
commerce and navigation, the interests of agricul- 
ture have not in our negotiations been too frequent- 
ly overlooked. 

In our own legislative history we can find no ex- 
ample to justify, and much to deter us from the 
proposed course. My colleague from Norfolk 
{[Mr. Matrory] reminds me of the West India trade. 
Yes, sir, the West India trade was sacrificed for a 
time, and Norfolk nearly ruined, by indulging 
merely the idea of retaliation. The act of Par- 
liament of 1825, extended to all nations accepting 
them, very liberal terms of trade with the eo'o- 
nies of Great Britain. This country alone, I be- 
lieve, refused to accept the terms, expecting to be 
able to force better. Negotiation after negotiation 
followed; we were refused the terms offered at first 
—the trade was sacrificed, and it was not until the 
arrangement of Mr. McLane, in 1830, that we 
were admitted to a participation in the trade on the 
terms we had rejected before. 

No encouragement can be drawn from the histo- 
ry of retaliatory duties in Europe—one retaliation 
has generally brought on another, until a system of 
high taxes, restrictions, and monopolies have weigh- 
ed down the Jaboring classes almost to the condi- 
tion of brutes. A commercial war of this charac- 
ter was waged between France and England, that 
amounted almost to non-intercourse, “until the be- 
nign influence of free trade principles began to re- 
lax its rigors. 


The burdens imposed on our tobacco abroad 


have been complained of by several gentlemen as 
actsof hostility, which we had a right, and were 
called on toavenge. It has been considered in the 
light of violated honor, which should make the 
b!ood boil, and rouse the chiva'ry of American ci- 
tizens. Tois is new dvctrine in this country; ne pub- 
lic functionary ever claimed the right toregulate the 
interior administration of any other Government. 
Our present ministers in England and France have 
both, in this correspondence, repudiated any such 
pretension, and so have our ministers elsewhere. 
It would be a most dangerous position—take it in 
regard to other rations, and they claim it in re 
garn to this. The Holy Alliance may take a fancy 
to regulate your tariff, or to elect your President. 
England may require you to sustain the credit of 
banks, or assume the debts of the States We 
may wrangle about these matters as we please, but 
foreigners must let us alone. The French Go- 
vernment may restrct their people to the use of 
sugar extracted from the beet; or to such poor to- 
bacco as they may cultivate, free from the right of 
other nations to interfere; and other nations may 
exercise their discretion in similar respec's, without 
the right of interference by France. England may 
carry the taxing of her subjects so far as to reduce 
the food of her poor to potatoes without salt, and 
the Uni'ed States will have no right to complain of 
it as a wrong: yet I hope few will be found willing 
to follow her example. 

Gentlemen taurt us with backwardoess in assert- 
ing the rights of our suffering countrymen. What 
redres do they propose? Simply to tax them more, 
and over again. The remedy is misapplied; and if 
the wrong was of the charac:er described, it would 
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be too weak and too tame by far. No, if gen- 
tlemen ere really in earnest, let them rouse 
up their courage and ask Congress to declare 
war at once. A war against foreigners, would 
be scarcely less disastrous than a war of taxation 
at home. 

The gentleman frem Massachuretts, [Mr. Cusu- 
ING] gave us ashort supplement to the speech of 
the gentleman from Maryland, in which he stated 
that, in Massachusetts, the three great interests of 
that State were so balanced as to be opposed to a 
high protective tariff; but were in favor of an ample 
revenue for the wants of the Government, to be rais- 
ed with a view to protect manufactures, and fo retali- 
ate agains! impositions on our agriculture. Let me 
tell him that, to carry out the Harrison policy on 
these principles, a high tariff in its greatest dimen- 
sions is at once constituted. You have only to 
add to this protective and retaliatory system the 
projects avowed so generally in this House and 
elsewhere, as leading objects of the new Admini- 
stration, and you have a powerful conjunction of 
interests, breaking down the barriers of the Con- 
stitution, and overwhelming the equal rights and 
common welfare of the country. 


SPEECH OF MR. HUBBARD, 
OF ALABAMA, 
In the House of Representatives, January 29, 1841— 
On the Treasury Note Bill.. 

Mr. Cuarrman: I willsay a few words in sup- 
port of the bill under consideration, in answer to 
objections raised against it; and will then reply to 
some general remarks made by gentlemen on the 
other side, as to the proper policy hereafter to be 
pursued by this Government. 

It is admitted by both parties here, that we have 
not money enough in the Treasury to supply the 
wantsof the Government for the first quarter of 
the year. All agree that more must be had; but 
we differ as to the best mode of raising it. The 
party opposed to me want to borrow and create a 
permanent national debt, and seem anxious to 
make the outstanding claims against the Govern- 
ment appear as large as possible, because they 
desire to have a large amount of money to expend 
under the coming Adiwinistration, and to raise 
which they propose to increase the taxes. The 
party with which I act believe that the taxes are 
already bigh enough, and that, instead of in- 
creasing them, we ought to cut off expenses as fast 
as possible; that the Government should spend less, 
make no permanent debt, and leave more for the 
people. We therefore think this the best mode of 
raising money for temporary purposes—because 
cheapest, and because it is safest. 

It is cheapest, for this reason: if we issue our own 
notes, the credit of the whole Union being betier 
than the credit of a part, composed of stock- 
holders in any bank, we would circulate the Trea- 
sury notes, many cf them ata less rate of interest 
than bankers could lend us the money for; and 
upon all the notes kept in circulation after interest 
ceased to run, would save the interest to the people. 
Besides this, these notes being made receivable for 
public lands and taxes, interest upon them would 
cease as fast as paid in; whereas, if we borrew 
from capitalists, and put the money in the Trea- 
sury in large sums, and give bonds for the Joan, the 
people are made to pay interest from the date, and 
also lose interest on every dollar lying idle in the 
Treasury. Why, then, should the whole people, 
better credit than only a few, swap credit with the 
few, and pay boot? Itwon% do, sir. It is nothing 
but favoritism to a few capitalists; and gentlemen 
ought to find cut some way to let the whole people 
live upon their own credit, rather than buying, at so 
high a rate, the credit of only a few of that pec- 
ple. This bill provides such a method; and if not 
the best, let gentlemen find out a better mode— 
always taking care to let the whole of the prople 
be partners in the gain, and not afew of the wealthy 
or pretended wealthy. 

Some gentlemen fear that if we adopt this cheap 
mode of raising money when we do need, we may, 
from habit, use it when we donot need. This 
argument, if it has any force, would compe! us to 
adopt the most expensive schemes of Government, 
for fear the people would likea cheap one too well. 
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I have no such fears; and, sir, | should here have 
cloved my remarks upon the hill, if gentlemen 
on the ether side had been contented to stop their 
political strife. I thought that the country was 
tired, and wanted quiet—wanted the public busi- 
ness attended to. My friend, the chairman of the 
Committee of Ways and Means, [Mr. Jones, of 
Virginia,] who brought in this bill, said not a 
word in relation to party politics or the late elec- 
tion, and we did hope that no allusion would be 
made toit. But, sir, we are not allowed to get 
along in this quiet way. The election last summer, 
which decided that General Harrison should be 
President, and decided no other question, has 
not satisfied the great body of the Whig party 
in Congress. The people are to be carried further. 
Not only is what they call Loco Foco Van Buren 
Democracy to be put down, but, I much fear, Re- 
publicanism itself. The country has to be carried 
back to a period before Mr. Jefferson’s day. The 
Government isto have anew direction given to 
it, if we are tobelieve the most talented gentlemen 
on the other side, who have marked out the line of 
policy which General Harrison is to pursue. 

The gentleman from New York, [Mr. Barnarp,] 
who leads in this debate, denies the correctness of 
that part of Mr. Van Buren’s message which says 
that “the Government has answered the grea! ob- 
jects of ifs creation;” and says that ‘General Har- 
rison will pursue*a policy to effect those great 
objects.” 

Let us look at that policy, however, as laid 
down by the learned gentleman; and we find 
it an eifort to persuade the people to submit to 
much greater burdens than were even pretended 
before the elections 

Fortificatious areto be built along the whole of 
our extensive seacoast and lakes, and also upon 
the whole of our westera and northwestern frontier; 
old forts to be repaired; expensive barracks to be 
built, even in the wilderness, with public money, 
as if a soldier could not cut a board-tree and build 
a cabin; roads are to be cat out, from post to post, 
throughout the westand noriawest. Did any one 
ever hear of propositions so extraordinary? Did 
ihe people when they elected General Harrison, 


' ever dream of such things?) Millions upon millions 


are to be added is» the expenses of the Government}, 
and the people taxed to raise i; and, at the same 
time, that part of the revenue received from public 
lands, which belongs to the whole Union, to pay 
the debts of all, isto be distributed to pay the debts 
of indebted States, contracted for their own bene- 
fit, and for objects in which those not indebted 
have not the slightest interest. 

This, sir, is but an outline marked ou. for the 
action of General Harrison’s administration, and 
for the future course of- tne great Whig party. 
And, sir, how truly have the different members of 
this party, with but one exception, followed in the 
track marked out; and each, in his turn, according 
to the climate or locality of his constituents, and 
their ability tobear their part of the load intended 
to be laid upon them, taken his part? Some (like 
the genilemen from New York) boldly take the 
whole; others, what they can bear at home; some, 
the tariff, bank, and internal improvements, all to- 
gether; some, the distribution; some, the military; 
and some, the naval expenditures; some, harbors; 
some, light-houses; and some internal improvements 
alone; and some only take what to me seems merely 
an apology for the tariff, like my friend from South 
Carolina, (Mr. Taomeson,] who says that the 
South once contended for taxing of luxuries; and if 
she wont now let wines and silks be taxed, she will 
be like the pouting child, who would not let his 
bread be buttered on either side. . 

Now, I understand that when the Sonth to k 
this course, she wanted the taxes Jaid on luxuries, 
and taken off of necessaries; and if the same pro 
position was before her, she would desire the same 
thing now. Butno such proposition is made; the 
tax on salt, iron, weollens, flannels, and all of the 
necessaries of life, are lefi, tothe great injury of 
ihe great body of the people; and it is preposed to 
acd this additional tax to their borders, not for 
support of Government, but for all of these splendid 
schemes of national expenditure, that the tax is to 
be laid; and, instead of refusing to have our bread 
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buttered on either side, we, of the South, are only 


refusing to butter both sides of thebread of every 
other section of the Union, where these large Suns, 
extorted from our working people,are to be ex. 
pended. 

1 consider this argument, therefore, a mere 


| apology for a high tariff and excessive expenditure, 


and was sorry to hear it come from one who, 
in former times, stood up so manfully for Sovthern 
interests. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I have somewhat wandered 
from the line of my intended remarks. The gentle- 
man from Maine [Mr. Evans] fellowed the gentle- 
man from New York; and he took issue with the 
Secretary of the Treasury, both as to his facts, esti- 
mates, aad policy. He denied that “there was any 
recorded evidence of the country’s prosperity,” as 
alleged by the Secretary in his annual report 
upon the state of the finances; and the gentleman 
has gone throvghout the whole Union, and picked 
up here and there isolated cases of fiscal derange- 
ment. Now, sir, this must, and always will, hap- 
pen; and under all Governments, whether Republi- 
can, monarchical, or despotic. But they fernish 
no just ground for revolution or change; and I was 
sotry to hear a gentleman of his ta'ents exerting 
his great intellect, and powers of debate, to create 
dissatisfaction among our people, whea there was 
comparatively so little ground for it. If he had 
only locked around him, he would now have found 
the British and French Governments so much dis- 
tressed for money as actually to have to borrow 
millions. This pecuniary distress of those Govern- 
ments is, without doubt, caused by commercial de- 
rangements brought about by the paper money 
system, which has prevailed with them as well as 
with us; and which derangement throughout this 
country, has wrongfully been charged to General 
Jackson’s and Mr. Van Buren’s administration. 
Gentlemen have effected their object by it. They 
have got into power; and itis time, now, to stop 
it. If they didnot know better when they made all 
this complaint, they know better now; since they 
see that the strongest Governments on earth are 
suffering embarrassments under the paper system, 
as well as ours, and to a mmch greater extent, 
And it was oa this account—because we had been 
enabled to get along better than others—because 
our exportsand imports had gone onso well, and 
suffered so litth—that the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury spoke of it as ‘‘the recorded evidences of the 
country’s prosperity,” which the gentleman from 
Mainehas denied. 

I now, sir, proceed to prove that the Secretary 
is right, and the gentleman from Maine wrong; and 
Ido it by simply giving a list of the value of our 
foreign imports and exports for seven years before, 
and seven years after, the deposites were removed 
from the United States Bank, with thedifferences 
in favor of the last seven years (from 1833 to 
1840) over the former seven years, (from 1826 to 





1833:) 
Average annualexports from 1826 to 

1833 : : - - $80,053,194 
Average annual exports from 1833 to 

1840 - - - - 119,028 564 
Difference in value of exports from 

1833 to 1840 over the seven years 

before removal - - - .38,975,370 


Nearly thirty-nine millions yearly! 
Let us see how itstands with imports: 

Average annual imports, from the 
removal of the deposites, for seven 


years - - . - $141,143, 109 
Average for the seven years next be- 

fore removal - - - 89,386,005 

Yearly difference - - - $51,757,104 








Nearly fifty-two millions! 
Gentlemen say much of the excess of importations 
was the fruit of the State loans, Admit this to be 


true; the same cannot be said of the exports. They 
were, for most part, the value of the Jabor of that 
portion of our peoplegwho dig the ground for a 
living, and whom gentlemen are now so anxious to 
tax again; and afford evidences of their prosperity, 
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as a whole, that cannot be disputed. And this evi- 
dence is upon record; and the record sustains the 
Secretary ef the Treasury, and condemns the gen- 
tleman from Maine; and is a full answer to the 
main argument he has advanced against Mr. 
Woodbury’s report. 

I fally understand the object of this warfare so 
fiercely commenced against Democracy. 

Brave men never cut and hack to pieces a fal- 
jen foe, without some farther object in view. 
These gentlemen, therefore, I fear, do not believe 
that “‘Democracy has fallen;” or they have objects 
to effect, which require public excitement to be kept 
up and not cool, until these odious (and, to my 
mind, unconstitutional) measures of expenditure, 
and taxation are carried out and fastened upon the 
people. And, sir, I am brought to believe that 
such is their object and intention, from the remarks 
and the manner of the distinguished gentlemen 
from Kentucky, (Governor Popr,) a veteran in 
politics, with perhaps forty years’ experience. 

He heard his friends lay out their grand plan of 
operations—their National Bank, internal improve- 
ments, tariffs, and other splended schemes of ex- 
penditure and taxation, with the greatest apparent 
delight; it seemed to fall upon his ear like notes of 
martial music, which hzd delighted him in his 
youthful days, and which again had been briliantly 
struck up in the beginning of a charge. His 
ceuntenance seemed to beam with joy, and he 
watched, as a skilful general would his untried 
soldiers, the younger members of his party; and, 
sir, when he noticed in their countenance some 
wavering, some giving way—heard some say “they 
could not do this,” others ‘that they could not go 
that”—he became impatient for the floor, and, 
as soon as he had obtained it, commenced in the 
most animating manner to extol the proposed mea- 
sures; and after he supposed that he had made 
them appear (if not popular) at least plausible, 
turned to his young friends, and encouraged them 
“not to be alarmed or faint by the wayside,”— 
‘‘not to commit themselves too soon or too strongly 
against any measure of the Whig party.” They 
were young and inexperienced; ‘‘they did not know 
what they might yet have to do;” and when he, as 
might be supposed, had infused into them a suffi- 
ciency of courage, he proceded to point out to them 
a way to make these schemes of expenditure, taxa- 
tion, and distribution, popular and acceptable with 
the people, he told them that “he was unwilling to 
see the revenue arising from the sales of the public 
lands go into the Treasury, because it robbed the 
poor and relieved the rich from taxation;” that this 
money “ought to go to theStates, and be divided 
among them to pay the State debts, where it would 
relieve the poor from taxation.” 

Bat sir, this argument wont do for the young 
Whigs, or for the people; because they know 
better. They know that the Legislatures of the 
several States are compelled to tax property and 
wealth, as well as persons, and can make every 
man pay tax according to his property or income, 
whether his wealth is in lands, houses, stocks, 
banks, or money at interest, and dare not, there- 
fore, tax the poor and leave out the rich—as is 
done here, sir, where you tax all articles of daily 
use, such as the great body of the people need, 
must have, and cannot do without; and then, sir, 
they are told “that the tax is equal,” that “they 
need not pay the tax if they do not choose to use 
the taxed articles.” This, sir, is a mockery, to tax 
articles such as every family must have—iron, 
salt, knives and forks, plates and spoons, and coarse 
woollens and cottons; and then tell them “they are 
not taxed unless they buy.” And, sir, this same 
spirit would lead you to tax the air, light, and wa- 
ter, and then tell the people they need not be taxed 
unless they choose to breathe, drink, and look 
about them. These taxes, sir, upon articles of 
daily use fall most heavily and grievously upon 
the poor, and people in moderate circumstances, 
because they need, and must have and use nearly 
an equal amount with a rich family; and, there- 
fere, a man with a family depending alone upon 


-his labor for support, needs frequently as many of 


these taxed articles as a rich man, and is compelled 
on that account to pay as much of this ifidirect 
tax as a man who can command twenty, fifty, or 
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a hundred laborers. Yes, sir, Girard, with his mil- 
lions, could get along, and not have to buy more 
taxed salt, taxed iron, sugar, woollens, cottons, 
knives, forks, and spoons, than a day laborer with 
five in family; and he would enjoy ali his property, 
with the almost unlimited means of making more, 
without being compelled to pay more for the 
support of Government than a common laborer. 
This, sir, is indirect tax—a tax upon articles of 
necessity. And, sir, it is proposed by the gentle- 
man from Kentucky to keep up these taxes, and 
to take from the Treasury the amount for which 
the public lands are sold, (three and a half mil- 
lions of dollars,) and divide it out among the 
States, to pay State debts, and relieve rich men 
from taxation for that purpose. 

The gentleman from Kentucky must put his 
young friends upon some other tack, to make these 
odious measures popular. The feople, sir, begin 
to find out that taxation is taxation, whether laid 
upon lands, houses, or property, or upon fond and 
clothing; and it will not be long before they will 
understand that it is more just to tax lands, houses, 
and money incomes, according to their value, than 
to tax food and clothinz, according to men’s neces- 
sities; and when the pol'tician, who desires to pro- 
tect: the rich man’s plantations, palaces, bank 
stock, and income, by crying out “direct tax!” 
and proposes to lay the tax upon food, clothing, 
and necessaries, the people will understand it as 
well as the gentlemau from K-ntuecy; and when 
he begs them for the money arising from the sales 
of public lands, to give to the Siates to pay State 
debts, and to relieve rich men’s estates and incomes 
from being taxed according to their valine, they 
will remember that he and his friends now refuse 
to take the tax off of iron, sait, suzar, knives, 
forks, spoons, plates, and every other articie needed 
by the poor. The tax on French wines and: French 
silks will, to the extent of the tax, fall upon the 
tobacco-zrower and cotton-grower, and upon all! 
of the people who raise grain, pork, stock, and pre- 
visions, and who exchange it with the cotton and 
tobacco-growers. And, sic, this three and a half 
millions, yearly, additional] tax, will have no oiher 
effect than to lessen the amount of cotton and tobac- 
co which we sell to France; or it wiil lessen the 
amountof money which we get for it; and instead 
of falling upon the rich alone, who wear the silks, 
or drink the wines, wil! fall upon thousands of poor 
families, whose little sons and daughters are out in 
the sun when they should beat school, working 
the tobacco or cotton to make money to buy taxed 
iron, taxed salt, taxed flannel, taxed knives, forks, 
spoons, plates, and other necessaries, wi/hout which 
they cannot live; and will fall, also, upon the sons 
and daughters of thousands of poor families in 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
who are working out, in the cold and heat, wet 
and dry, to raise corn, wheat, or stock, to sell to the 
cotton and tobacco-growers for money to pay for 
these taxed articles, which they are obliged to have 
for their families; so that if you lay this three and a 
half millions of taxes on France, she buys that 
much less tobacco and cotton, or buys it for less 
money;the growers of which are able only to buy 
that much less grain, stock, and provisions, or buy 
itat a less price; and the gentleman from Kentucky 
can’t see the working folks of any of the States, 
until he tries some other soft corn than this. If he 
and his party (who can, if they choose) will take 
the tax off iron, salt, flannels, coarse wocllen 
plates, knives and forks, and such things as every 
poor family must have, then I will begin to believe 
that the Whigs want to distribute the public lands 
among the States ‘‘to relieve the poor from taration;” 
buat if they won’! take this tax off such articles, no- 
body will believe them. Every man who hears it, 
will know it is nothing but humbuggery. « 

The gentlemen from ‘Tennessee [Mr. Bet] and 
from South Carclina [Mr. Taomesn] spoke of the 
pre-emption land bill as a humbug—a bait thrown 
out to catch votes, political gambling, &c. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, let us for a moment compare it 
with these great Whig schemes spoken of, and 
see which looks most like bait thrown out, or 
fishing for popularity. We only propose that the 
poor man, who goes West upon the public lands, 
clears them up, puts them into cultivation, and 
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after mixing his labor with the soil and giving it 


| additional value, that he shall have the right te buy 
| that land, with his litle improvements thereon, in 
| preference to strangers who have no claim upon 
| at, and who would be put to no trouble by having 


Is it not 
Is it wrong or immoral? 
In thus taking the part of the poor Western men, 
or these poor men in the old States who desire to 
go West and settle and own smail trects of land, 
do we offer a bait to the great body of vo'ers? Cer- 
tainly not; for the larger portion of good public 
lands are in the Territories, where people have no 
votes in Presidential elections; and among the new 
States, by far the greater portion of men of influ- 
ence live in towns, are interested in public works, 
banks, &c. &c. or are owners of land themselves, 
and feel and care but little for the poor settlers up- 
on the public lands. It is clear, therefore, that our 
motives arise from a sense of justice, and not from 
any vote-begging or vote-catching disposition on 
our part. But how is it with gentlemen Whigs on 
the other side? Their mode of distribution of the 
proceeds of public lands is addressed to the whole 
of the old States, and all of the new not interested 
in the pre-emption system. It is addressed to the 
internal improvement interest; in fact, to all of 
the great masses, and combinations of masses, 
that desire to throw burdens off their own shoul- 
ders, and to lay them upon others. It is like 
the fisherman who lays out a long line in eeep 
water, and fastens hooks at different depths, baited 
to suit the habits of the different kinds of fish. 
Near the surface plays the greedy and hungry fish. 
Littie or no bait is required to catch him; only con- 
ceal the hook with a little white and red hair, or red 
flannel, and he strikes and is caughi. My friend from 
Maryland, who has figared in the tobacco con. 
vention, [Mr. Jenirer,] and those who are trying 
to lay countervailing duties, under the notion of 
protecting tobacco, either know how to set this 
hook themselves, or will bite and be caught. i 
can assure them there is no bait upon it—searce- 
ly enough of the appearance of bait to conceal the 
hook. ° 
The next fishto be caught is a larger one, who 
swims much deeper, and he cannot be caught bat 
with meat—“a large monathful”—he wili not nib- 
ble at a trifle: you eatch him only by feeding him 
well. A National Bank, large appropriations, ex- 
penditures, and taxes, collected from a whole na- 
tion of people, have to be put together before he 
will bite. Is not that, a'so, Whig bait for the ei- 
ties and great thoroughfares of commerce? and 
don’t they expect to catch these big fish with ii? 
Most assuredly they do. Bat there is a hook placed 
upon the bottom, in the mud, intended to cateh 
“suckers,” and this is baited wih mush; and I 
have been of opinion, sir, that this project of coun- 
tervailing duties was a scheme got up by the great 
tariff interes's ofZthe North, to distract and divide 
the South, by setting the tobacco and cotton inte- 
rests by the ears, that we might be governed and 
controlled by our sectional prejudices, like Eng- 
land governs Ireland with her Scotch regiments, 
and Scotland with her Irish regiments; aad there- 
fore this seemed to me only bait for greedy, hun- 
gry fish, andI was surprised to find any tobacco- 
grower likely to bite. Bat, sir, this proposition 
for a National Bank, high taxes, high and extra- 
vagant expenditures upon roads, canals, harbors, 
dry-docks, fortifications, light-houses, barracks, 
and ships, is, sir, a bait at which ali of those big 
fish will bite; but the idea that “it will be a tax 
upon the rich, and relieve the poor,” and that by 
distributing the revenue arising from the sales cf 
public lands among the States for these purposes, 
“that you willthereby relieve the poor from tax- 
ation,” why, sir, it is all “‘a humbug.” It is your 
soft bait, laid to ca'ch “suckers;” and if I mis- 
take not, you will find it too soft to catch them. 
Every disinterested voter in the Union . must 
see, from the course taken by gentlemen here who 
go for distribution, that they are only fishing for 
“suckers” with soft bait, for most of them have 
made figures and calculations to show to their 
consiitarnts how much each State would get out 
of the public Treasury by the scheme—not one of 
them has made and published a calculation to show 


to go and buy an unimproved place. 
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his constituents how much they are to be taxed to 


pay back into the Treasury the amount so taken 
out and disiributed. Nor have they made any cal- 
cnlation to show their constiiuen’s how much of 
this increased tax will be lost in paying agents, 
officers, and collectors, in taking out and distribut- 
ing, and then collecting and putting the money back; 
for if each State pay back what they first get out, 
they gain nothing, and lose the whole expense. If 
they gain more than they put in, they rob and 
plunder others to the amount of the gain. This 
ought not to be popular with an honest people. If 
they get back less than they put in, other States 
rob and plunder them. No people ought to like 
that. Bat, sir, this is the bait, and the only bait, 
offered to the great masses of voters, either to 
plunder and defraud others, or to be plundered and 
defrauded by them. 

Bad, sir, as this is between State and State—bad 
and intolerable as it would b= to tax one man, not 
indebted, to pay the debts of another who was, 
and at the same time let the man in debt keep the 
property for which the debt wascontracted, (for 
these indebted States keep their internal improve- 
ments and other works, )—yet, sir, there is a feature 
in this distribution scheme, connected with it, 
which makes it more intolerable with the people 
of Alabama than it would be with many of the 
other States. She did not, by reason of her South- 
ern loeation and being a new Siate, get as much 
for her six per cent. bonds, as New York or Penn- 
sylvania got for their five percents. This diffe- 
rence on her eleven and one-half millions of bonds, 
having twenty years to run, is nearly two millions 
of dollars; and after losing this, for want of credit, 
allof our property and labor is to be bound in 
morigage as security for the deb's of the other in- 
debted States, who then had credit, but who now 
have none. It is monstrous injustice. But, sir, 
this is not all that is to be done to carry out these 
high-handed and dangerous measures proposed by 
the gentleman from New York, and which but one 
out of nine prominent members of the party, who 

ehave spoken on the same side, have pretended to 
disavow: on the contrary, most of them have fo!l- 
lowed it up, and given it a support, eitherin the 
whole or in part. The gentleman from Virginia, 
{Mr. Wise,] who differed from his friends on the 
measures of the coming Administration, was al- 
most scowled upon by his party, as if he had ut- 
tered treason or rebellion. Don let gentle- 
men go before the people with honeyed words 
any longer. Let them tell them the great 
truth daily developed here; let them tell them, 
that, instead of coming here to protect their con- 
stituents from taxation, (the very foundation cf 
free governments.) they come here to get money 
from the public Treasury, to divide out and distri- 
bute for these great “separate interests; that 
masses, through their representatives, come here to 
plunder masses; and that when a sectional majori- 
ty has plundered a sectional minority, under the 
pretence of benefiting the majority, that then it. is 
divided out among classess, and the richer plunder 
the poorer; the cities and rich and strong districts 
get all fromthe country and poor and weak dis- 
tricts; and then, in turn, the rich men of the cities, 
and strong Cisiricts get all of the plunder from the 
multitudes of farmers, mechanics, and laborers, 
who get back little or nothing—not a tenth part of 
what they pay out in taxes upon food and clothing, 
to carry on these great schemes. 

The great body of the people East, North, and 
West, will begin to understand that all of these 
schemes of plunder are not intended for their be- 
refit, but only fora few large dealers. For in- 
stance; the people who live near a harbor, dry- 
deck, fortification, road or river improvement, or 
any other of these multitudes of objects of expen- 
diture, may in some few instances get a small ad- 
vantage or benefi!; but they must and will lose in 
the end, for the system of expenditure will lay a 
a load of taxatien on them and theirchildren, and 
will fasten upon them a swarm of officers to keep 
them up, who will forever afterwards feed and 
fatten upon the Jabor of an overworked, over- 
taxed, and under-fed people. 

Suppese, sir, that no money was used in these 
transactions, and a painter was capable of placing 


the whole matter truly before, our eyes; what a 
picture would he present to the astonished eyes of 
the farmers, laborers, and producers of the Ame- 
rican people! They would be seen, every one of 
them, bringing here ‘together their pigs and poultry, 
beef and mutton, lambs and veal, butter and eggs, 
flour and vegetables, and putting them all into 
the great State kitchen to be cooked. He would 
then represent the feast, by seating around the 
table, in a carpeted room, the cities, com- 
merce and navigation, and public officers, in 
the form of round, full, well-fed alderman- 
shaped men, eating and consuming all of the 
choice pieces. And he wonld paint the farmers, 
laborers, and producers, outside of the house, with 
their jean and hungry families quarrelling and 
wrangling with each other about who should smell 
most of the steam from the kettle. This would be 
the picture, if truly drawn. 

Tais is all that the great body of the people get 
back of these taxes and expenditures; and I am 
not willing that the psople I represent should sup- 
port them any longer. 

Iam alarmed, sir, at whatI have seen and heard 
here relative to this whole scheme of taxation, ex- 
penditure, and distribution, which it is said General 
Harrison’s administration ought, and is intended, 
to carry out. The largest amount of money that 
possibly can be raised from the public lands is to 
be raised for such purposes. The gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Jonson] supposes that many of 
these lands, which are now called poor, and will 
not sell, if held up, might be sold from five 
dollars to ten dollars per acre. The large States 
will become greedy for money, and will send agents 
to run them up on our people. They are, I fear, to 
be driven off, and not have a place to rest the 
soles of their feet on, unless as tenants for other 
pecple. Many of them have been living upon 


small spots of tillable Jand, scattered about through | 
They have | 


great bodies of poor and waste lands. 
mixed their labor with the soil, and their little im- 
provements make great part of their value; many 
of them, sir, have laid in their graves, on these spots, 
the dearest objects of their affection; parents and 
children, husbands and wives, lie there buried: and 
who wants to disturb them? I will tell you, sir. 
Siate debts fall due; the bolders of these bonds 
want money; and these consecrated spots are to be 
sold to the highest bidder by an auctioneer; our 
people are to be driven off, and the very bones of 
our relatives sold, to make money for these State 
debts, and to carry out other extravagant schemes, 
Sohe!p me high Heaven, if the people of Ala- 
bama will join me, not one acre of these lands— 
“this giftof God to man”—not one acre,I say, 
shall ever be mortgaged or sold to meet these debts, 
whether held by British or American owners. 
When we joined the United States, and were ad- 
mitted into the Union as one of the body, the lands 
were not subject to any such lien; the lands within 
our limits would have belonged to us, if we had 
not agreed to surrender that right upon our ad- 
mission. We made a surrender to the whole Union, 
for the common use; and never intended other 
States, in their separate capacity, or foreigners, to 
have aninterest in them. If, therefore, they are 
diveried from that object, and do not belong to the 
whole, united, they have reverted to us, by reason 
of our sovereignty and domain. It is the para- 
mount duty of the new States to protect their citi- 
zen:; and we shall fail to perform it, if we ever 
allow them to be pledged and so!d for these debts, 
The gentlemen all admit that that the indebted 
States are able to pay, if they were willing; bat 
members of their Legislatures try to avoid the re- 
sponsibility of laying the tax. They brought the 
States in debt, but are afraid to taf them to get 
them out, and desire to make an impression that it 
will come easier to the people of the S:ates not to tax 
property in possession, such as lands, houses, mer- 
chandise, bank stock, and money loaned at inte- 
rest, which can be taxed equally, according to the 
amount and value each person may own; bu' to get 
the tax laid by Congress upon such articles as 
every family daily needs, must use, and which I 
have shown falls wnequally, in proportion, upon 
those who are poor and in moderate circumstances. 
And itseems to me that these gentlemen Whigs 








all see this, and know it; but they attempt to avoid 
its effect upon the public mind, by an outcry against 
“direct taxation.”” They desire to make direct 
taxation by the States unpopular, and then think 
they ‘carry on indirect taxation by Congress to their 
hearts’ content. How unlike statesmen do they act, 
and particularly under present eircumstances, when 
our country, as they say, is threatened with war— 
which, if it does come, will cut off our foreign trade, 
and our revenue from indirect taxes also! upon 
which event we will be compelled to carry on the 
war by direct taxes, and have no other mede left. 
How unwise and improper, then, to use exertions 
to make it unpopular, when it is the only possible 
reliance in case of war! If the people of the Union 
would but face this question of taxation as freemen 
ought to do, and understand it in allof its bear. 
ings upon Congress and upon them, they would 
not be easily imposedon by a cry of direct taxes. 
Let them once understand that members, whom 
they send here to keep taxes from being Jaid upon 
them, do not fear their resentment for taxing pro- 
ducts, or articles exchanged for products, because it is 
matter of dispute who pays this tax, whilst they 
are afraid to tax property held by the wealthy, and 
the people will then require their representatives 
**to toe the mark,” and to oppose taxation in all 
shapes not actually needed to cairy on the Go- 
vernment; and, when so needed, to make the 
taxation bear equally upon all classes and sections 
of the Union—upon the cities and seaports, as 
well as the distant States and back counties. 

I have prepared a statement of the cost of col- 
lecting our revenue by customs or indirect taxes, 
which shows how the whole country is drained 
of money to pour out into the rich ciies—the 
places where the taxes are collected, and ten per 
cent. (the expenses of collection) spent; which, if 
collected in the country, throughout the Union, in 
every country where the goods are retailed, would 
leave in those counties the expenses of co!- 
lection, because collectors would spend their sala- 
ries in each county; which would leave with the 
people, every year, ten percent. of the amount 
of their taxes. Let us see, sir, what that weuld be 
worth to the country in seventy years, upon our 
yearly expenditures, and which now goes to the 
cilies. 

Estimating the cost of collection for seventy 
years at the present rate, and the amount of taxa- 
tion to be such as td raise twenty-five millions a 
year, the people of the interior of the country 
would pay, in seventy years, one hundred and 
seventy-five millions to officers in the cities, for 
expenses alone; which they would get without in- 
terest; and if you pul interest upon it every year, 
at six per cent. and add to it the principal, makes, 
in seventy years, the enormous sum of over two 
thousands of millions of dollars. It is true that but 
few of the people cdn make compound interest; 
but bankers and money-lenders in cities do make i'; 
and it is no wonder that your large cities grow so 
rapidly, anda few managers within them make 
millions upon millions of dollars. It is no wonde 
that they should be so fond of indirect taxes, and 
of increasing them by every opportunity they can 
get, and of increasing the general expenses of this 
country. Itis no wonder that the gentleman from 
New York should bring forward all of his splendid 
schemes of expenditure and taxation. Itis fully 
explained in the fact that the real estate, houses, 
and lots, d&c. in the city of New York alone, are 
worth nearly as much money—and have been so 
valued and assessed—as all of the lands, farms, 
cities, towns, and villages of the whole of that 
great State; and besides, if we go on taxing,collecting, 
and expending, in the cities, as we have done, the 
cities upon our coast will, in less than a hundred 
years, swallow up the industry of the whole of this 
extensive country; and city property will be to the 
whole Union, what the city of New York now is 
to that great State—be worth as much, or nearly 
as much, as the whole of all the other property of 
the Union. This never conld be the ease if taxes 
were collected, and cost of collection expended, .in 
every county of the Union. When gentlemen 
can’show that direct taxes wou'd produce worse 
consequences than I have proven to flow from in- 
direct, then it will be time enough to try and make 
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middiing classes, and advise the youth of both 
sexes against buying things to wear, which their 
fathers cannot afford to furnish. Tell them that it 
was this, and their neglect of business—throwing 
the whole labor of familles off the young, strong, 
and healthy, upon the father, mother, and smalier 
children—iell them it was this, and this alone, 
which has embarrassed them. Tell them, also, to 
encourage industry in their families and neighbors; 
to turn out of their houses the scamp who wants to 
figure in fine clothes, and who has nothing to give, 
and will not work to pay the merchant for them; 
and tell them, also, to uphold, with their counte- 
nance, the honest youth, however homely his ap- 
pearance, who will earn his living by the sweat of 
bis brow. Impress these truths and principles 
upon the public mind, and you will restore prospe- 
rity among individual families, and upon this great 
family of Siates. It is better than to try and relieve 
some by plundering others. 

if General Harrison and his friends shall only 
pursue this course, I shall most gladly render him 
my feeble support. If, however, he follows the 
path which appears to have been marked out for 
him by his friends here—if he shall encourage or 
countenance these schemes of taxation, extrava- 
gance and expenditare—I shall be found in oppo- 
sition, wherever I may make such opposition use- 
fal to a confiding but deceived and plundered 
people. 


REMARKS OF MR. JOHNSON, 
OF VIRGINIA, 

In the House of Representatives February 19, 1841— 
A bill to extend, for five years, the act approved 
the 7th July, 1838, “granting ha!f-pay and pen- 
sions to certain widows,” being under considera- 
tion— 

Mr. Horxins submitted the following amend- 
ment, viz: 
“Be itenacted, That the provisions of the act approved 7th 


June, 1832, entitled ‘An act supplementary to the act for the 
reliefof certain surviving officers and soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion,’ be, and the same are hereby extended,so as to embrace 
all those officiers and soidiers, spies and rangers, who, under 
one Or more engagements, shall have served for a term of 
three months or upwards, in the wars against the Indian tribes, 
atany time previousto the treaty of Greenville, in the year 
1795; and on application at the proper department, and proof 
thereof, they shall be e:: titled to have their names placed on the 
pension roll.” 


Mr. JOHNSON said: I thank my honorable co!- 
league for having brought to the notice of this 
House the long deferred claims of a remnant of our 
Revolutionary daysand our Rvolutionary strug- 
gles, the rights and intere:ts of whom have been 
overlooked and neglected amidst the numerous acts 
of justice and liberality with which the records of 
the legislation of the country abound, and which do 
honor to the heads and hearts of American states- 
men. Alihough millions have been annually 
drawn from the public Treasury, in discharge of 
that debt which the wealth of the nation can never 
fuly discharge, no murmurs have been heard from 
the people; bu, on the contrary, these acts have 
all been responded to by a generous community, in 
notes of unequivocal approbation, from the cen- 
tre to the circumference of this widely extended 
country. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I regret to say, that in the 
plentitude of our liberality, the old maxim, ‘tbe 
just before you are generous,” seems to have been 
lost sight of. We have left, unprovided for, a class 
of soldiers whose services were equalled by few, 
and surpassed by none, whose claims have been 
rejected by the American Congress; while their 
compatriots in arms have been made comfortable 
by the bounties of the Government. I refer to that 
class of soldiers who continued the war from 1783, 
when the treaty of peace with Great Britain was 
ratified, down to the treaty of Greenville, in 
1795. 

Twelve long years did they continue the struggle 
against fearful odds, after the mild beams of re- 
turning peace had made glad the heart of every 
freemen in the Atlantic country—ay, sir, when 
the sound of rejoicing was heard throughout 
the land from Massachusetts to Georgia. These 
cheering notes reached not the year of the Western 
man: there was no peace to your trans-Alleghany 
brethren; for, although the civilized enemy had 
withdrawn his armies from the field, his savage 
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allies lurked in the woods. Although a treaty of 
peace had been signed, yet he held on to his western 
posts, and virtually to the western country, main- 
taining his position by an armed force, under the 
vain hope, no doubt, that our glorious experiment 
would fail, and that, by keeping up the war 
through his Indian allies, he would stand ready to 
avail himself of the first advantage to recover his 
lost power, by adding the nothwestern territories 
to his Canadian dominions. The history of the 
war proves, that, notwithstanding the acknowledg- 
ment of our independence by the British, they 
assembled in council with the Indians as late as the 
year 1793, when they admonished the savages 
that a new line must be drawn between the United 
States and the Canadas by the sword. And with 
that view, fortresses were erected on the Miami 
of the lake, and garrisoned by British so'diers. 
The stipulations of the treaty of 1783 did not 
change the condition of your western people. The 
blessings of liberty, for the benefit of which you 
bad prosecuted a seven years’ war, had been but 
partially secufed, and were not participated in by 
the western men: they found themselves in the 
deep recesses of a wilderness, far removed from 
succor, surrounded by innumerable hordes of mer- 
ciless savages, by whom the war was continued 
with all imaginable horrors. The pecuniary 
means of your Government had been exhausted; 
your army was disbanded; and your Western people 
thrown upon their own limited resources, and cut 
off from the Atlantic States by the then almost im- 
passible mountains. They had no place of retreat, 
but their log cabin, which they had sworn to de- 
fend, or die on the sill ofits door! In this forlorn 
condition, they prosecuted the war from 1783 to 
1795, with no hope of aid; no friend to support; no 
tongue to cheer; no pen to record; no eye to weep! 
Arm toarm, steel to steel, they met the savage, 
and struck for liberty! Nor was the conflict con- 
fined always to the hardier sex: tender females be- 


| came more than soldiers, and, forgetting the deli- 


cacy of their textures, foucht bravely by the sides 
of their husbands and brothers, in defence of their 
humble domicils, their hearths, and cradled infants. 
Their little fields, whence alone their rations were 
drawn and their families fed, were cultivated at 
intervals snatched from the busy scenes of war; 
and while the son silently held the handles of the 
plough, the father was sentinel in a corner of the 
fence, and poised steadily the unerring rifle. 

I have said there was no pen to record the 
deeds of chivalry, which the traditions of the times 
have dim'y and imperfectly handed down. Cou!d 
the facts be correctly detailed, a vacuum in the 
history of this country would be supplied with rich 
matter; and scenes of disinterested patriotism de- 
veloped, adding many factsin the history of ovr 
countrymen, at the recital of which the hearts of 
freemen would beat high with national pride, and 
veneration for the character of the chieftain. But, 
unfortunately for our country, the story can never 
be all told: it mast remain sealed up amongst the 
hidden treasures of the past. The remaining 


| ac'ors in the drama, whence alone the tradition 
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might have been obtained, stand few and far be- 
tween, like the oak, once wide spread and noble in 
the forest, but now in the old field, deprived of its 


| vital sap, streaked with lightning, decayed in its 


roots, and ready to yield to the lightest blast. 

Mr. Chairman, a few of these aged ve- 
terans still linger in the district [I have 
the honor to represent; a district extending 
from the Alleghany mountains to near the Kentuc- 
ky line, embracing a portion of the country water- 
ed by the Monongahela, the Great and Little Ka- 
nawha, and extending along the banks of the Ohio, 
more than one hundred miles. This portion of 
country formed emphatically the line of demarca- 
tion between the white and the red man during the 
Revolutionary war, and was the arena in which 
gladiators met. Your sentinel upon the outer wall 
was placed there, and ably and gallantly were your 
outposts defended. 

It is mockery,sir, to say that those men were 
not engaged in the struggle for independence. 
They were the first whotook the field, and the last 
who left it. The first bat'le fought in that contest 
was on the 10:h of October, 1774, at Point Plea- 
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sant, in my district, and it was clearly connecte; 
with our Revolationary movements. In faci, j; 
may properly be siyled the first battle of that mo. 
mentous stroggle. The contest was continued, wi) 
short intervals,down to 1795; and murders wer, 
perpetrated in the same district, according to m 
recollection, as late as 1793. And yet, it has been 
gravely said that “they were not engaged in you 
struggle for independence; that it was a private wa; 
between the the white man and the Indian!” Lp, 
us see what the historian of that day said on thi; 
subject. 

Afterspeaking of the defeat of St. Clair, he pro. 
ceeds to say: 

“The Indian war now assumed a more serious 
aspect than it had hitherto worn. There was reg. 
son to fear that the hostile tribes would derive 
great accession of strength from the impression 
which their success and the spoil they had ac. 
quired would make upon their neighbors; and 
the reputation of the Government was deeply 
concerned in retrieving the fortune of its arms, 
and affording protection to its citizens. The Pre. 
sident, therefore, lost no time in causing the 
estimates for a force, which he deemed compe- 
tent to the object, to be prepared and laid before 
Congress. In conformity with a report made on 
this subject by the Secretary of War, a bill was 
brought into the House of Representatives, direct: 
ing three additional regiments of infantry and a 
squadron of cavalry to be raised, to serve for three 
years, if not sooner discharged. This bill expe- 
rienced great opposition. It was argued, in favor 
of the bill, that the justice of the war could nol 
be questioned by any who would allow that seli- 
preservation and indispensable necessity could 
furnish sufficient motives for taking up arms, [i 
was originally undertaken, and had been since car- 
ried on, not for conquest, but to defend their fellow. 
citizens on the frontiers, who, if not assisted, must 
fall victims to the rage and barbarity of their savage 
enemies. It was said to be proved by unquestivn- 
able documents, that, from the year 1783 to 1790, 
there had been not less than fifteen hundred per- 
sons, either the inhabitants of Kentucky, or emi- 
grants on their way to that country, who had been 
massacred by the savages, or dragged into capti- 
vity; and there was reason to believe that, on the 
frontiers of Virginia and Pennsylvania, the mur- 
dered and the prisoners would furnish a list not 
much less numerous. In 1790, when a treaty was 
proposed at the Miami villages, the Indians at first 
refused to treat; they next required thirty days to 
deliberate; this request was acceded to, and, in the 
interim, the inhabitants were expressly prohibited 
by the President to carry on any offensive opera- 
tions against them. Yet, notwithstanding this for- 
bearance on the part of the whites, not less than one 
hundred and twenty persons were killed and cap- 
tured by the savages, and several prisoners were 
roasted alive during that short period, at the expira- 
tion of which the Indians refused to give any answer 
io the proposition which had been made to them. 
The bill was carried for the augmentation of 
force required by the Executive.”—pp. 336, 341, 
342. 
Will any one question the national character of 
this war, after reading the above extracts? The 
entire debate preves that Congress considered it a 
continuation of the same struggle for independence, 
as intruth it was. The western posts were still 
in the hands of the enemy, notwithstanding the 
treaty stipulations which required their surrender; 
the soil of your country was degraded by the oc- 
cupancy or foreigners, and the national honor was 
tarnished by the non-compliance of Great Britain 
with her solemn treaty. It was national in every 
respect, and in every sense of the word; and great 
and lasting benefits resulted from its favorable ter- 
mination. The honor of the nation was vindicated, 
and a source of revenue, incalculable in its extent, 
was secured in the acquisition of the public do- 
main. Jt is from this source that you have drawa 
many millions of the money with which you have 
enriched your Treasury. Av, sir, th millions 
of dollars which flow annually into that Treasury, 
are the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
which were wrested from the common enemy, by 
the blood and valor, and reclaimed by the toil and 
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industry, of the very Indian fighters whose cause I 
now endeavor to plead. 

The same Western men who had continued the 
contest throughout the Revolution, and down to the 
treaty of Greenville in 1795—a period of twenty 

ears—were the first to unlock the gates and open 

the avenues to the “far West,” by whicha safe 
and permanent entry was made into the North- 
western territory. They were, emphatically, the 
yan guard to the emigrating multitude, who, in 
search of a home and a compeiency, flocked 
to the Western country; at the approach of 
whom, the affrightened natives, pressed at the 
oint of the bayonet, retreated with hasty steps 
to the banks of the Mississippi; thereby affording 
partial security to ibe bold and enterprising ad- 
venturers. 

What, I would ask, was the situation of the 
West in 17953 A deep and almost interminable 
wilderness—* where the boughs of the lofty buckeye 
waving in the wind served but to swell the melan- 
choly notes of solitary nature;” where a monoto- 
nous silence ever reigned, save when disturbed by 
the howl of beasts of prey, or the more hideous 
yell of savage man! 

But, Mr. Chairman, never was transformation 
from the long silence of the forest, to the active, 
cheering, busy scenes of civilized life, so sudden, 
rapid, and so radical. Millions of freemen in the 
full enjoyment of all the comforts, and, I may add, 
all the luxuries of life, are now spread over that 
extensive and diversified country; and if we may 
be permitted to glance at futurity, and measure 
the probable increase of population by the ratio of 
the past, the time is near when a majority of the 
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inhabitants of the United States will be found in 


the valley of the Mississippi. 

Will Congress continue to disregard the claims 
of this meritorious class, after having provided for 
every cther description of soldier? Will you do 
this, too, at a time like the present, when we are at 
peace with all the world; the national debt paid off; 
the country in the fall tide of a prosperity unex- 
ampled in any nation, with a population exceeding 
seventeen millions, in the full enjoyment of all the 
blessings and immunities which Providence, in the 
plenitude of its goodness, has capacitated man to 
enjoy? I will not believe it! I think I know tco 
weil the liberal and honorable feelings of gentlemen 
It is a subject elevated far above 
the party feuds which too often enter this hall, and 
prevent action upon important measures. I am sure 
the hydra-monster party will not be permitted to 
interfere in this sacred question. Will the North- 
ern man hesitate to place these claiman's upon an 
equa! footing with the thousands of pensioners in 
his own section, where three-fifths of the pension 
fund is expended? Surely his sense of justice will 
forbid it! Shall we appeal in vain to the gene- 
rous South on this occasion? No, sir; she has 
ever been feelingly alive to the claims of the war- 
worn soldier, and her liberality, which is prover- 
bial, wi!l not be withheld on this—perhaps the last— 
appeal in behalf of some of the few who remain 
unprovided for. To Western gentlemen I have 
nothing to say; the scenes which I have feebly a'- 
tempted to describe are all familiar to them. The 
first impressions made upon their juvenile minds, 
were derived from the the traditionary history de- 
tailed by their fathers; in which the thrilling inci- 
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dents of Indian warfare were feelingly and elo- 
quently detailed. And although no costly edifice 
or marble monument points to the place or com- 
memorates the battle field of these heroes, yet their 
memory will be cherished in the bosom of every 
Western man, long after the most stately temples 
shall have been mouldered away by the ravaging 
hand of time. 

i will only add, in conclusion, tkat, if aught be 
done to smeoth the short but rugged path which 
intervenes between the aged man and the grave, it 
must be done quickly. The fell destroyer, death, 
is rapidly removing him from earth, and hurrying 
him to “that bourne from whence no traveller re- 
turns !”” 

On reference to the report of the Secretary of 
War, it will be seen that more than two thousand 
pensioners have died during the last year. The 
number pensioned under the act of 1818, has de- 
creased from about twenty thousand to less than 
eight thousand. Of these pensioned urder the act 
of June 7, 1832, eight thousand six hundred and 
nine have died. Out of eleven hundred and eighty- 
vix pensioned under the act of 1828, only six hun- 
dred and five remain. 

A few short years, and the last relics of Revolu 
tionary times will have been gathered to their 
fathers, the most of them having spent their latter 
days in penury and want, and dropped into the 
grave ‘‘unwept, unhonored, and unsung!” 

Will an American Congress permit these things 
to transpire? If so, our lips should be hermetically 
seale(| when the charge shall be repeated, which has 


been so often gratuitously made by the enemies of 


free Government—‘hat “Republics are ungrateful!" 
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middiing classes, and advise the youth of both 
sexes against buying things to wear, which their 
fathers cannot afford to furnish. ‘Tell them that it 
was this, and their neglect of business—throwing 
the whole labor of familles off the young, strong, 
and healthy, upon the father, mother, and smalier 
children—tell them it was this, and this alone, 
which has embarrassed them. Tell them, also, to 
encourage industry in their families and neighbors; 
to tarn out of their houses the scamp who wants to 
figure in fine clothes, and who has nothing to give, 
and will not work to pay the merchant for them; 
and iell them, also, to uphold, with their counte- 
nance, the honest youth, however homely his ap- 
pearance, who will earn his living by the sweat of 
his brow. Impress these truths and principles 
upon the public mind, and you will restore prospe- 
rity among individual families, and upon this great 
family of Siates. It is better than to try and relieve 
some by plundering others. 

If General Harrison and his friends shall only 
pursue this course, I shall most gladly render him 
my feeble support. If, however, he follows the 
path which appears to have been marked out for 
him by his friends here—if he shall encourage or 
countenance these schemes of taxation, extrava- 
gance and expenditare—I shall be found in oppo- 
sition, wherever I may make such opposition uxe- 
fal to a confiding but deceived and plundered 
people. 


REMARKS OF MR, JOHNSON, 
OF VIRGINIA, 

In the House of Representatives February 19, 1841— 
A bill to extend, for five years, the act approved 
the 7th July, 1838, “granting half-pay and pen- 
sions to certain widows,” being under considera- 
tion— 

Mr. Hoprxins submitted the following amend- 
ment, viz: : 
“Be itenacted, That the provisions of the act approved 7th 


June, 1332, entitled ‘An act supplementary to the act for the 
reliefofcertain surviving officers and soldiers of the Revolu- 
tion,’ be, and the sane are hereby extended,so as to embrace 
all those officiers and soldiers, spies and rangers, who, under 
one or more engagements, shall have served for a term of 
three months or upwards, in the wars against the Indian tribes, 
atany time previousto the treaty of Greenville, in the year 
1795; and on application at the proper department, and proof 
thereof, they shall be entitled to have their names placed on the 
pension roll.” 


Mr. JUHNSON said: I thank my honorable co!- 
league for having brought to the notice of this 
House the long deferred claims of a remnant of our 
Revolutionary daysand our R¢volutionary strug- 
gles, the rights and interests of whom have been 
overlooked and neglected amidst the numerous acts 
of justice and liberality with which the records of 
the legislation of the country abound, and which do 
honour to the heads and hearts of American states- 
men. Alihough millions have been annually 
drawn from the public Treasury, in discharge of 
that debt which the wealth of the nation can never 
fuly discharge, no murmurs have been heard from 
the people; bu, on the contrary, these acts have 
all been responded to by a generous community, in 
notes of unequivocal approbation, from the cen- 
treto the circumference of this widely extended 
country. 

Bat, Mr. Chairman, I regret to say, that in the 
plentitude of our jiberality, the old maxim, ‘be 
just before you are generous,” seems to have been 
lost sight of. We have left, unprovided for, a class 
of soldiers whose services were equalled by few, 
and surpassed by none, whose claims have been 
rejected by the American Congress; while their 
compatriots in arms have been made comfortable 
by the bounties of the Government. I refer to that 
class of soldiers who continued the war from 1783, 
when the treaty of peace with Great Britain was 
ratified, duwn to the treaty of Greenville, in 
1795. 

Twelve long years did they continue the struggle 
against fearful odds, after the mild beams of re- 
turning peace had made glad the heart of every 
freemen in the Atlantic country—ay, sir, when 
the sound of rejoicing was heard throughout 
the Jand from Massachusetts to Georgia. These 
cheering notes reached not the year of the Western 
man: there was no peace to your trans-Ailleghany 
brethren; for, although the civilized enemy had 
withdrawn his armies from the field, his savage 
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allies Jurked in the woods. Although a treaty of 
peace had been signed, yet he held on to his western 
posts, and virtually to the western country, main- 
taining his position by an armed force, under the 
vain hupe, no doubt, that our glorious experiment 
would fail, and that, by keeping up the war 
through his Indian allies, he would stand ready to 
avail himself of the first advantage to recover his 
lost power, by adding the nothwestern territories 
to his Canadian dominions. The history of the 
war proves, that, notwithstanding the acknowledg- 
ment of our independence by the British, they 
assembled in council with the Indians as late as the 
year 1793, when they admonished the savages 
that a new line must be drawn between the United 
States and the Canadas by the sword. And with 
that view, fortresses were erected on the Miami 
of the lake,e ~ ; 
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“Sora Seti g 
terans still linger im the district 1 heve 
the honor to represent; a district extending 


| from the Alleghany mountains to near the Kentuc- 


ky line, embracing a portion of the country water- 
ed by the Monongahela, the Great and Little Ka- 
nawha, and extending along the banks of the Ohio, 
more than one hundred miles. This portion of 
country formed emphatically the line of demarca- 
tion between the white and the red man during the 
Revolutionary war, and was the arena in which 
gladiators met. Your sentinel upon the outer wall 
was placed there, and ably and gallantly were your 
outposts defended. 

It is mockery,sir, to say that those men were 
not engaged in the struggle for independence. 
They were the first who took the field, and the last 
who left it. The first bat'le fought in that contest 
was on the 10th of October, 1774, at Point Plea- 
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sant, in my district, and it was clearly connecte; 
with our Revolutionary movements. In faci, j; 
may properly be siyled the first battle of that mo. 
mentous struggle. The contest was continued,wiih 
short intervals, down to 1795; and murders wer, 
perpetrated in the same district, according to mny 
recollection, as late as 1793. And yet, it has been 
gravely said that “they were not engaged in you, 
struggle for independence; that it was a private wa, 
between the the white man and the Indian!” Lp», 
us see what the historian of that day said on this 
subject. 

After speaking of the defeat of St. Clair, he pro. 
ceeds to say: 

“The Indian war now assumed a more serious 
aspect than it had hitherto worn... There was reg. 
son to fear that the hostile trihes wonld derive - 
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treaty stipulations which required their surrender; 
the soil of your country was degraded by the oc- 
cupancy or foreigners, and the national honor was 
tarnished by the non-compliance of Great Britain 
with her solemn treaty. It was national in every 
respect, and in every sense of the word; and great 
and lasting benefits resulted from its favorable ter- 
mination. The honor of the nation was vindicated, 
and a source of revenue, incalculable in its exten!, 
was secured in the acquisition of the public do- 
main. Jt is from this source that you have drawa 
many millions of the money with which you have 
enriched your Treasury. Ay, sit, those millions 
of dollars which flow annually into that ‘Treasury, 
are the proceeds of the sales of the public lands 
which were wrested from the common enemy, by 
the blood and valor, and reclaimed by the toil and 
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industry, of the very Indian fighters whose cause I 
now endeavor to plead. : 

The same Western men who had continued the 
contest throughout the Revolution, and down to the 
treaty of Greenville in 1795—a period of twenty 
years—were the first to unlock the gates and open 
the avenues to the “far West,” by whicha safe 
and permanent entry was made into the North- 
western territory. They were, emphatically, the 
yan guard to the emigrating multitude, who, in 
search of a home and a compeiency, flocked 
to the Western country; at the approach of 
whom, the affrightened natives, pressed at the 
oint of the bayonet, retreated with hasty steps | 
to the banks of the Mississippi; thereby affording ||. 
partial security to tbe bold and enterprising ad- | 
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inhabitants of the United States will be found in 
the valley of the Mississippi. 

Will Congress continue to disregard the claims 
of this meritorious class, after having provided for 
every ciher description of soldier? Will you do 
this, too, at a time jike the present, when we are at 
peace with all the world; the national debt paid off; 
the country in the fall tide of a prosperity unex- 
ampled in any nation, with a population exceeding 
seventeen millions, in the full enjoyment of all the 
blessings and immunities which Providence, in the 
plenitude of its goodness, has capacitated man to 
enjoy? I will not believe it! I think I know tco 
weil ihe liberal and honorable feelings of gentlemen 
of both parties. It is a subject elevated far above 
the party feuds which too often enter this hall, and 
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dents of Indian warfare were feelingly and elo- 
quently detailed. And although no costly edifice 
or marble monument points to the place or com- 
memorates the battle field of these heroes, yet their 
memory will be cherished in the bosom of every 
Western man, long after the most stately temples 
shall have been mouldered away by the ravaging 
hand of time. : 

I will only add, in conclusion, tkat, if aught be 
done to smeoth the short but rugged path which 
intervenes between the aged man and the grave, it 
must be done quickly. The fell destroyer, death, 
is rapidly removing him from earth, and hurrying 
him to “that bourne from whence no traveller re- 
turns !” 

On reference to the report of the Secretary of 
War, it will be seen that more than two thousand 
pensioners have died during the last year. The 
number pensioned under the act of 1818,has de- 
creased from about twenty thousand to less than 
eight thousand. Of these pensioned urder the act 
of June 7, 1832, eight thousand six hundred and 
nine have died. Out of eleven hundred and eighty- 
ix pensioned under the act of 1828, only six hun- 
dred and five remain. 


A few short years, and the last relics of Revolu 
tionary times will have been gathered to their 
fathers, the most of them having spent their latier 
days in penury and want, and dropped into the 
grave ‘“‘unwept, unhonored, and unsung!” 

Will an American Congress permit these things 
to trauspire? If so, our lips should be hermetically 
seale| when the charge shall be repeated, which has 


been so often gratuitously made by the enemies of 


free Government—‘hat “Republics are ungrateful !"’ 
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